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ip  there  be  one  object  in  life  that  stii-s  the 
nifi-eut  of  human  feehnj?  more  s.-ully  tliaii 
another,  it  is  a  younjj  and  lovely  woman, 
whose  intellect  has  been  blighted  by  the 
tre:ichery  of  him  on  whose  heart,  as  on  a 
shioie,  she  oliered  up  the  incense  of  her 
first  affection.  Sucli  a  beinnf  nt)t  only  draws 
around  her  our  tenderest  and  most  ilclicatc 
sympathies,  but  tills  us  with  tliat  movn-uful 
impression  of  eai'lj'  desolation,  rtscmbliuf];  so 
much  the  spirit  of  meL-nicholy  romance  that 
arises  &-oiu  one  of  those  s:id  and  gloomy 
breezes  which  sweep  unexjiectetUy  over  the 
sleeping  surface  of  a  summer  Like,  or  moans 
vnth  a  tone  of  wail  anil  soitow  through  the 
green  foliage  of  the  wood  nn.ler  whose  cool- 
ing shade  we  sink  into  our  noon-day  dream. 
iLulness  is  at  all  limes  a  thing  of  feai-ful 
mystery,  but  when  it  ])uts  itself  forth  in  a 
female  gifted  with  youth  and  beauty,  the 
pathos  it  causes  becomes  too  refined  for  the 
grossness  of  onlinary  soitow — almost  tran- 
scends our  notion  of  the  real,  and  a-ssumes 
that  wild  interest  wliich  mvests  it  with  tlie 
dim  and  visionary  light  of  the  ideal  Such  a 
malady  constitutes  tlie  very  roinancp  of  afflic- 
tion, and  gives  to  tlie  fair  sutleivr  rather  tlio 
appearance  of  an  angel  fallen  without  guilt, 
than  that  of  a  Vjeing  moulded  for  moi-fcU  pur- 
po.ses.  Whf>  ever  could  look  upon  such  a 
beautiful  ruin  without  feeling  the  herirt  sink, 
and  the  mind  oversliadowed  with  a  solemn 
darkness,  as  if  conscious  of  witnessing  the 
still  and  awful  gloom  of  that  disastious 
eclipse  of  reason,  which,  alas !  is  so  often 
doomed  never  to  pass  away. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  mingled 
reverence,  and  terror,  and  pity  wth  which 
wo  look  njjon  the  insane,  and  it  is  equally 
strange  tliat  in  this  ca-se  we  approach  the 
temple  of  tlio  mind  with  deeper  homage, 
when  we  know  that  the  <livinity  has  passed 
out  of  iL  It  must  be  from  a  conviction  of 
this  that  uncivilized  nations  venerate  do- 
ranged  persons  aa  inspire<l,  and  in  some  in- 
stance go  so  far,  I  believe,  as  even  to  pay 
them  divine  worship. 

The  principle,  kowever,  is  in  our  nature  : 
""'o'.  n.-i 


that  for  which  our  sympathy  is  deep  and  un- 
Ijroken  never  fails  to  secure  our  compassion 
and  respect,  and  idtimately  to  excite  a  stilf 
higher  class  of  our  moral  feelings. 

Tliese  preliminjuy  observations  were  sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  fate  of  tlie  beautifid  but 
uufortuiiate  girl,  the  melancholy  events  of 
whose  life  I  Jiiu  about  to  communicate.  I 
feel,  indeed,  tint  in  relating  them,  I  under- 
take a  task  thit  would  require  A  pen  of  unex- 
ampled power  and  delicicy.  But  it  is  prob- 
aole  that  if  I  remaiued  silent  ujiou  a  history 
at  once  so  true,  and  so  fuU  of  sorrow,  no 
other  person  equally  intimate  with  its  inci- 
dents will  ever  give  them  to  tlie  world.  I 
cinnot  presume  to  det:iil  uuhappv'  Jane's 
calamity  witli  the  pathos  due  to  a  woe  so 
singularly  deej)  and  delicate,  or  to  describe 
that  faithful  attachment  wliich  gave  her  once 
laughing  ami  mby  hps  the  white  smile  of  a 
maniac's  misery.  This  I  cannot  do  ;  for  who, 
alas,  could  ever  hope  to  invest  a  dispensation 
so  dark  as  her's  with  that  rich  tone  of  poetic 
beauty  which  threw  its  wild  graces  about  hei- 
madne.ss"?  For  my  piu't,  I  consider  the  sub- 
ject not  only  as  difficult,  but  sacred,  and  ap- 
jiroach  it  on  both  accounts  with  devotion, 
and  feiu',  and  trembling.  I  need  scarcely  in- 
form the  reader  that  tlie  names  and  k)calitie!» 
are,  for  obvious  rea.sons,  fictitious,  but  I  may 
be  permitted  to  add  that  the  incidents  are 
substantially  ct)rrect  and  antlion'.ic. 

Jane  Sinclair  wius  the  tliird  and  youngest 
daughter  of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  counties  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Her  father  was  remarkable  for  that 
cheerful  simplicity  of  character  whidi  is  so 
fretiuciitly  joined  to  a  high  order  of  intellect 
and  an  alU-ctionate  warmth  of  heai-f.  To  a 
well-temi)ered  zeal  in  the  cau.se  of  faith  and 
morals,  he  added  a  piiictical  habit  of  cliarity, 
lx)th  in  word  and  deed,  sudi  as  endeared  him 
to  all  classes.  Imt  especially  to  those  wliose 
humble  condition  in  life  gave  them  the 
strongest  cbiini  ujion  his  rirtues,  both  as  a 
man  ami  a  pastor,  llilficult,  intleed,  would 
it  be  to  find  a  luiniKter  of  the  gospel,  whose 
practice  and  precept  coiTcspomled  with  such 
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bcHutiful  fitness,  nor  one  who,  in  tlie  midst 
of  Ills  own  domestic  cii-cle,  threw  su(;h  calm 
histre  aroiiud  him  as  a  husband  and  a  father. 
A  temper  grave  but  sweet,  wit  plaj'ful  and 
innocent,  and  tenderness  that  kejit  his  spirit 
benignant  to  error  without  aiiy  compromise 
of  duty,  were  the  huks  which  bovmd  all 
hearts  to  him.  Seldom  have  I  kno\vn  a 
Christian  clei-gyman  who  exhibited  in  his 
own  hfe  so  much  of  the  unaffected  character 
of  apostohc  holiness,  nor  one  of  whom  it 
might  be  said  -with  so  much  truth,  that  "  he 
walked  in  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
blameless." 

His  family,  which  consisted  of  his  wife,  one 
son,  and  thiee  daughters,  had,  as  might  be 
expected,  imbibed  a  deep  sense  of  that  reU- 
giou,  the  serene  beauty  of  which  shone  so 
steadily  along  their  father's  path  of  life. 
Mi-s.  Sinclair  had  been  weU  educated,  and  in 
her  husband's  conversation  and  society  found 
further  opportunity  of  imjjroving,  not  only 
her  intellect,  but  her  heart.  Though  respect- 
ably descended,  she  could  not  claim  relation- 
ship with  what  may  be  emphatically  termed 
the  gentrij  of  the  country  ;  but  she  could 
with  that  class  so  prevalent  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  which  ranks  in  bii-th  only  one  gi-ade 
beneath  them.  I  say  in  birth  ; — for  in  all  the 
decencies  of  life,  in  the  unostentatious  boun- 
ties of  benevolence,  in  moral  purity,  <l(jmes- 
tic  harmony,  and  a  conscientious  oliservanee 
of  rehgion,  both  in  the  comehness  of  its 
forms,  and  the  cheerful  freedom  of  its  s^sirit, 
this  class  ranks  immeasurably  above  every 
other  which  Lish  society  presents.  They 
who  compose  it  are  not  sufficiently  wealthy 
to  relax  those  pui-suits  of  honorable  industry 
which  constitute  them,  as  a  people,  the  orna- 
ment of  our  nation  ;  nor  does  their  good 
sense  and  decent  pride  peimit  them  to. fol- 
low the  dictates  of  a  mean  ambition,  by 
stragghng  to  reach  that  false  elevation,  which 
is  as  much  beneath  them  in  aU  the  virtues 
that  grace  hfe,  as  it  is  above  them  in  the 
dazzling  dissipation  which  renders  the  viola- 
tion or  neglect  of  its  best  duties  a  matter  of 
fashionable  etiquette,  or  the  shameful  privi- 
lege of  high  birth.  To  this  respectable  and 
independent  class  did  the  immediate  rela- 
tions of  Mis.  Sinclair  belong  ;  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  she  failed  not  to  biing  aU.  its 
virtues  to  her  husband's  heart  and  household 
— there  to  soothe  him  by  their  influence,  to 
draw  fresh  energy  fi'om  their  mutual  inter- 
course, and  to  shape  the  habits  of  theii'  fam- 
ily into  that  perception  of  self-resj)ect  and 
decent  propriety,  which  in  domestic  duty, 
dress,  and  general  conduct,  unifoiinly  results 
fi-om  a  fine  sense  of  moral  feehng,  blended 
with  high  religious  jsiiuciple. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  class  whose  example 


has  diffused  that  spirit  of  keen  iutelhgence 
and  enterprise  throughout  the  north  which 
makes  the  name  of  an  Ulster  manufacturer 
or  merchant  a  synonyme  for  integrity  and 
honor.     From  it  is  derived  the   creditable 
love  of  independence  which  operates  upon 
the  manners  of  the  people  and  the  physical 
soil  of  the  country  so  obviously,  that  the 
,  natural  appearance  of  the  one  may  be  consid- 
I  ered  ■  as   an   appropriate    exponent   of    the 
\  moral  condition  of  the  other.     Aided  by  the 
[  genius  of  a  practical  and  impressive  creed, 
!  whose  simple  grandeur  gives  elevation  and 
i  dignity   to   its   followers  ; — this  class   it   is 
1  wliich,  by   affording   employment,    counsel, 
and  example  to  many  of  the  lower  classes, 
brings  peace  and  comfort  to  those  who  in- 
habit the  white   cottages   and  warm   farm- 
steads of  the  north,  and  hghts  up  its  culti- 
vated landscapes,  its  broad  chanipaigns,  and 
peaceful  vales,  into  an  aspect  so  smiling,  that 
even  the  very  soil  seems  to  proclaim  and 
I  partake  of  the  happiness  of  its  inha,bitants. 
j  Indeed,  few  spots  in  the  north  could  afford 
the  spectator  a  better  oi^portunity  of  verify- 
ing our  observations  as  to  the  mild  beauty 
of  the  country,   than  the  residence  of  the 
amiable  clergyman  whose   unhappy  child's 
fate  has  furnished  us  with  the  affecting  cir- 
cumstances we  are  about  to  lay  before  the 
reader. 

Sprmg^'ale  House,  Mr.  Sinclair's  residence, 
was  situated  on  an  eminence  that  commanded 
a  fuU  view  of  the  sloping  valley  from  which 
it  had  its  name.  Along  this  vale,  winding 
towards  the  house  in  a  northern  direction, 
ran  a  beautiful  tributaiy  stream,  accom- 
panied for  nearly  two  miles  in  its  progress 
by  a  small  but  well  conducted  road,  which 
indeed  had  rather  the  character  of  a  green 
lane  than  a  jjublic  way,  being  but  very  little 
of  a  thoroughfare.  Nothing  could  surpass 
this  delightful  vale  in  the  soft  and  serene 
character  of  its  scenery.  Its  sides,  partially 
wooded,  and  cidtivated  with  surpassing 
taste,  were  not  so  preciijitous  as  to  render 
habitation  in  its  bosom  inconvenient.  They 
sloped  up  gradually  and  gracefully  on  each 
side,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  number  of  snow- 
white  residences,  each  standing  upon  the 
brow  of  some  white  table  or  undulation,  and 
surrounded  by  grounds  sutficiently  spacious 
to  allow  of  gi-een  lawns,  ornamented  jJanta- 
tions,  and  gardens,  together  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  land  for  cultivation  and  pas  ure. 
From  Mr.  Smelau-'s  house  the  silver  bends 
of  this  fine  stream  gave  exquisite  peeps  to 
the  spectator  as  they  wound  out  of  the  wood 
which  here  and  there  clothed  its  banks,  oc- 
casionally dipping  into  the  water.  On  the 
left,  attached  to  the  glebe-house  of  the  Prot- 
estant pastor  of  the  j)arisl»i  the  eye  rested 
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apon  a  iwntl  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  except 
where  uu  occasional  swan,  as  it  floated  on- 
Wiirds  without  any  apparent  ettbrt,  left  here 
ail  J  there  a  slight  tiuiveriiig  ripi)le  beliiud  it. 
r'arther  down,  sprinj^iii;^  from  between  two 
cliuaiJ.s  of  trees,  uiight  bo  set-n  the  si):ui  of  a 
li:,''it  aiid^elcf;  lilt  arcli,  from  under  which 
the  rivtr  g?ntly  wound  away  to  the  rij^ht ; 
a!id  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  from  <lie  bank,  rose  up  the  slen- 
der spire  of  the  pu-ish  church,  out  of  the 
bosom  of  the  old  beeches  that  overshadowed 
it,  and  threw  a  solemn  gloom  upon  the 
I)e.»ceful  gi-aveyard  at  its  side.  About  two 
hun(b-ed  yards  again  to  the  right,  in  a  little 
green  shelving  dell  beneath  the  house,  stood 
Mr.  Sinclairs  modest  white  meeting-house, 
with  a  large  ash  tree  hanging  over  each 
g  ible,  and  a  row  of  poplars  beliind  it.  The 
valley  at  the  opposite  e.Ktremity  opened  upon 
a  landscape  bright  and  picturesque,  dotted 
with  those  white  residences  whicli  give  that 
pe:'uliar  ch.aracter  of  wiu-mth  and  comfort 
for  which  the  nt)rthern  hmdscapes  are  so  re- 
markable. Indeed  the  eye  could  scarcely 
rest  upon  a  richer  expanse  of  country  than 
lay  stretched  out  before  it,  nor  can  we  omit 
to  notice  the  singularly  nni(iue  and  beautiful 
effect  proiluced  by  the  numerous  bleach- 
greens  thit  shone  at  various  degi'ces  of  dis- 
tance, and  contracted  so  sweetly  with  the  , 
surface  of  a  land  deeply  and  delightfully  ver- 
dint. 

In  the  far  distance  rose  the  sharj)  outlines 
of  a  lofty  mnunt.iin,  whose  green  and  sloping 
base  melted  into  the  "  sun-silvered  "  expanse 
of  the  sea,  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  whicli 
the  eye  could  snatch  briUiiuit  glimps:;s  of  the 
8now-w)iite  s:ails  that  sp  u-kled  at  a  distjince 
as  they  fell  under  the  beams  of  the  noon- 
d  ly  sun.  The  landscape  was  indeed  beauti-  ' 
fill  in  itself,  but  still  rendered  more  so  by 
tlie  delicate  aeriiJ  tints  which  lay  on  even' 
object,  and  touched  the  whole  into  a  mel- 
lower and  more  exquisite  expression. 

Such  was  the  happy  valley  in  which  this 
peaceful  family  resided  ;  each  and  all  enjoy- 
ing that  trauquihty  which  sheds  its  calm 
contentment  over  the  unassuming  spirits  of 
tho.-jB  who  are  ignorant  of  the  <'riines  that 
flow  from  the  sclti.sliness  and  ambition  of 
busy  life.  To  them,  the  fresh  breezes  of 
morning,  as  they  rustled  through  the  living  | 
foliage,  and  stirred  the  modest  flowers  of 
their  pleasiuit  jLith,  were  fnuiglit  with  an  en- 
joym.nt  whicli  bound  their  hearts  to  every 
object  around  tliem,  because  to  each  of  them 
these  objects  were  the  sources  of  liabitual 
gratiGcation.  On  them  tlio  dewy  stillness 
of  evening  descended  with  tender  serenity, 
«w  the  valley  shone  in  the  radiance  of  tlie 
sinking  sun ;  and   by  them  was  held  that 


sweet  and  rapturous  communion  with  nature, 
which,  as  it  springs  earliest  in  tlie  affectionrj 
so  does  it  Unger  about  the  heart  when  idl 
the  other  loves  and  enmities  of  life  are  for- 
gotten. Who  is  there,  indeed,  whose  spirit 
dt)es  not  tremble  with  tenderness,  on  look- 
ing back  upon  tlie  scenes  of  his  early  life  ? 
And,  alas  !  alas !  how  few  are  there  of  those 
that  ai-e  long  conversiuit  with  the  world,  who 
can  tike  such  a  retrospect  without  feeling 
their  hearts  weighed  down  by  soitow,  and 
the  force  of  associations  too  mournful  to  be 
uttered  iu  words.  Tlie  bitter  <-onsciousnes3 
that  we  can  be  youthful  no  more,  and  that 
tlie  golden  hom-s  of  our  innocence  have  passed 
away  for  ever,  throws  a  melancholy  darkness 
over  the  soul,  and  sends  it  back  again  to  re- 
trace, in  the  imaginary  light  of  our  early 
time,  the  scenes  where  that  innocence  had 
been  our  playmate.  Let  no  man  deny  that 
groves,  and  meadows,  and  green  fields,  and 
winding  streams,  and  all  the  other  charms 
of  rural  imagery,  unconsciously  but  surely 
give  to  the  human  heai't  a  deep  perception 
of  that  graceful  creed  which  is  beautifully 
tenued  the  religion  of  nature.  They  give 
purity  and  strength  to  feehng,  and  tlii-ough 
the  imagination,  which  owes  so  much  of  its 
power  to  their  impressions,  they  raise  our 
sentiments  until  we  feel  them  kindled  inte 
union  with  the  lustre  of  a  holier  light  than 
even  that  whic-h  leads  our  steps  to  God 
through  the  beauty  of  his  own  works.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  all  imaginative  affec- 
tions are  much  stronger  in  the  count  it  thjui 
in  the  town.  Love  in  the  one  place  is  not  only 
freer  from  the  coarseness  of  passion,  but  in- 
comparably more  seductive  to  the  heart, 
and  more  voluptuous  in  its  conception  of 
the  ideal  beauty  with  which  it  invests  the 
object  of  its  attachment.  Nor  is  tliis  sur- 
prising. Li  the  country  its  various  associa- 
tions aw>  essentially  impre.s.sive  and  poetical. 
Moonlight  —  evening  —  the  still  glen  —  the 
river  side — the  flowery  hawthorn — the  bower 
— the  crystal  well — not  forgetting  the  melody 
of  the  woodland  songster — are  all  calculated  , 
to  make  the  heart  and  fancy  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  blaiKlis'imeiits  of  a  passion  that 
is  suiTounded  by  objects  so  sweetly  linked 
to  their  earliest  sympathies.  But  this  is  not 
all.  In  runil  life,  neither  the  heart  nor  the 
eye  is  ilistracted  by  the  claims  of  rival  beauty, 
when  challenging,  in  the  vai-ious  graces  of 
many,  that  iwlminition  which  might  be  be- 
stowed on  one  iilone.  did  not  each  successive 
impression  ell'ace  that  which  went  before  it. 
Li  the  country,  therefore,  in  spring  meadows, 
among  summer  grovpjt,  and  beneath  autummd 
skie.s,  most  certainly  does  the  j>a.ssion  of  love 
sink  deepest  into  the  human  heart,  and  pass 
into  the  greatest  extremes  of  lmi)pine8s  or 
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pain.  Here  is  wliere  it  may  be  seen,  cheek 
to  cheek,  now  in  all  the  shivering  ecstacies  of 
intense  raptiu'e,  or  again  nioising  carelessly 
along,  with  jjale  brow  and  flashing  eye, 
sometimes  writhing  in  the  agony  of  undying 
attachment,  or  chanting  its  mad  lay  of  hope 
and  love  in  a  spirit  of  fearful  happiness  more 
affecting  than  either  misery  or  despair. 

EverythLng  was  beautiful  in  the  history  of 
unhappy  Jane  Sinclair's  melancholy  fate. 
The  evening  of  the  incident  to  which  the  fair 
gii'l's  misery  might  eventually  be  traced  was 
one  of  the  most  calm  and  balmy  that  could 
be  witnessed  even  during  the  leafy  month  of 
June.  With  the  exception  of  IVlrs.  Sinclair, 
the  whole  family  had  gone  out  to  saunter 
leisurely  by  the  river  side  ;  the  father  be- 
tween his  two  eldest  daughters,  and  Jane, 
then  sixteen,  sometimes  chatting  to  her 
brother  Wilham,  and  sometimes  fondling  a 
wlute  dove,  which  she  had  jietted  and  trained 
with  such  success  that  it  was  then  amenable 
to  almost  every  light  injunction  she  laid 
upon  it.  It  sat  upon  her  shoulder,  which, 
indeed,  was  its  usuiil  seat,  would  jjeck  her 
cheek,  cower  as  if  with  a  sense  of  hapjjiness 
in  her  bosom,  and  put  its  biU  to  her  hjis, 
from  which  it  was  usu;illy  fed,  either  to  de- 
mand some  sweet  reward  for  its  obedience, 
or  to  express  its  attachment  by  a  jH-ofusion 
of  innocent  caresses.  The  evening,  as  we 
said,  was  fine  ;  not  a  cloud  could  be  seen, 
except  a  pile  of  feathery  flakes  that  hung  fai- 
up  at  the  western  gate  of  heaven  ;  the  still- 
ness was  profound  ;  no  breathing  even  of  the 
gentlest  zephyr,  could  be  felt ;  the  river  be- 
side them,  which  was  here  pretty  deep, 
seemed  motionless  ;  not  a  leaf  of  the  trees 
stirred  ;  the  very  aspens  were  still  as  if  they 
had  been  marble  ;  and  the  whole  air  was 
warm  and  fragi-ant.  Although  the  sim 
wanted  an  hour  of  setting,  yet  fi'om  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vale  they  could  perceive  the  broad 
shafts  of  light  which  shot  from  his  mild  disk 
through  the  snowy  clouds  we  have  men- 
tioned, like  bars  of  lambent  radiance,  almost 
jjalpable  to  the  touch.  Yet,  although  this 
delightful  silence  was  so  profound,  the  heart 
could  i^erceive,  beneath  its  stillest  depths, 
that  voiceless  harmony  of  progressing  life, 
wliich,  hke  the  music  of  a  dream,  can  reach 
the'  soul  independently  of  the  senses,  and 
pour  iipon  it  a  sublime  sense  of  natui-al  in- 
spiration. 

Something  like  this  appears  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  gi-oup  we  have  alluded  to.  Mr. 
Sinclair,  niter  standing  for  a  moment  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
solemn  splendor  of  the  declining  sun,  looked 
earnestly  around  him,  and  then  out  uj^on 
he  glowing  landscape  that  stretched  beyond 
he  valley,  after  which,  with  a  spfrit  of  high 


enthusiasm,  he  exclaimed,  catching  at  the  samn 
time  the  fire  and  grandeur  of  the  poet's  noble 
conception — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  ! 

Alinitjhty  !  thine  this  universal  fame — 

Thus  wondrous  fair — thyself  how  wondrous  then— 

To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen  • 

In  these  thy  lowest  woiks. 

There  was  something  singularly  impressive 
in  the  burst  of  piety  which  the  hour  smd  the 
place  drew  from  this  venerable  pastor,  as  in- 
deed there  was  in  the  whole  group,  as  thej' 
hstened  in  the  attitude  of  deep  attention  to 
his  words.  Mr.  Sinclair  was  a  tall,  fine-look- 
ing old  man,  whose  white  flowing  locks  fell 
down  on  each  side  of  his  neck.  His  figui'e 
appeared  to  fine  advantage,  as.  standing  a 
little  in  front  of  his  children,  he  j^oiuted  mth 
his  raised  aim  to  the  setting  sun  ;  behind 
him  stood  his  two  eldest  guis,  the  counte- 
nance of  one  tmnied  with  an  expression  of 
awe  and  admu-ation  towards  the  west  ;  that 
j  of  the  other  fixed  with  mingled  reverence 
I  and  afi^ection  on  her  father.  William  stood 
I  near  Jane,  and  looked  out  thoughtfully 
j  towards  the  sea,  while  Jane  herself,  light,  and 
I  young,  and  beautiful,  stood  with  a  hushed 
j  face,  iu  the  act  of  giving  a  pat  of  gentle  re- 
buke to  the  snow-white  do^'e  on  her  bosom. 
I  At  length  they  resumed  their  walk,  and  the 
conversation  took  a  Hghter  turn.  The  girls 
left  their  father's  side,  and  strolled  in  many 
directions  through  the  meadow.  Sometimes 
j  they  pulled  wild  flowers,  if  mai'ked  by  more 
j  than  ordinary  beauty,  or  gathered  the  wild 
i  mint  and  meadow-sweet  to  perfume  their 
dairy,  or  culled  the  flowery  woodbine  to  shed 
its  delicate  fr-agrauce  through  theii-  sleeping- 
rooms.  In  fact,  all  thefr  habits  and  amuse- 
ments were  pastoral,  and  simple,  and  ele- 
gant. Jane  accompanied  them  as  they 
strolled  about,  but  was  principally  engaged 
^vith  her  jaet,  which  flew,  iu  capricious  but 
graceful  cfrcles  over  her  head,  and  occasion- 
ally shot  oft'  into  the  air,  sweeping  in  mimic 
flight  behind  a  green  knoll,  or  a  clump  of 
trees,  completely  out  of  her  sight ;  after 
which  it  would  again  retui'n,  and  folding  its 
snowy  pinions,  drop  afl'ectionately  upon  her 
shoulder,  or  into  her  bosom.  In  tiiis  man- 
ner they  jjroceC'ded  for  some  time,  when  the 
dove  again  sjjed  oft'  acro^is  the  river,  the  bank 
of  which  was  wooded  on  the  other  side.  Jane 
fo.lowed  the  beautiful  creature  with  a  spark- 
Img  eye,  and  saw  it  wheeling  to  retmii,  when 
immediately  the  rapoit  of  a  gim  was  heard 
from  the  trees  directly  beneath  it,  and  the 
next  moment  it  faitered  in  its  flight,  sunk, 
and  with  feeble  vving,  stmggled  to  reach  the 
object  of  its  affection.  This,  however,  was^ 
beyond  its  'itrength.     After  sinking  gradual- 
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\y  towards  the  earth,  it  had  power  only  to 
reach  tlie  middle  of  the  river,  into  the  deep- 
est part  of  whii'li  it  fell,  and  there  lay  flut- 
tering upon  the  stream. 

The  re2Jort  of  the  gun,  and  the  fate  of  the 
pigeon,  brought  the  personages  of  our  Uttle 
drama  with  hurrying  steps  to  the  edge  of  tlie 
river.  One  scream  of  surprise  and  distress 
proceeded  fi-om  tlie  hps  of  its  fair  young 
mistress,  after  which  she  wrung  her  hands, 
and  \vept  and  sobbed  like  one  in  absolute 
despair. 

"  Oh,  dear  William,"  she  exclaimed,  "  can 
you  not  rescue  it  ?  Oh,  save  it — save  it ;  if 
it  sinks  I  will  never  see  it  more.  Oh,  i^apa, 
who  could  be  so  cruel,  so  heartless,  as  to  in- 
jure a  creature  so  beautiful  and  inoti'ensive  ?  " 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  Jjxue  ;  l)ut  cruel 
and  heartless  must  the  man  be  that  could 
pei-petrate  a  piece  of  such  wanton  mischief. 
I  should  rather  think  it  is  some  idle  boy  who 
knows  not  that  it  is  tame." 

"  William,  dear  William,  can  you  not  save 
it,"  she  iiKjuired  again  of  her  brother  ;  "if  it 
is  doomed  to  die,  let  it  die  with  me ;  but, 
alas  !  now  it  must  sink,  and  I  will  never  see 
it  more  ;  "  and  the  alfectionate  girl  continued 
to  weep  bitterly. 

"  Lideed,  my  dear  Jane,  I  never  regretted 
my  ignorance  of  swimming  so  much  as  I  do 
this  moment.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  swim  a 
strol;e,  otherwise  I  would  save  poor  Httle 
Ariel  for  your  sake." 

"  Don't  take  it  so  much  to  heart,  my  dear 
child,"  said  her  father  ;  "  it  is  certainly  a 
distressing  incident,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
your  giicf,  girl,  is  too  excessive  ;  it  is  riolent, 
and  you  know  it  ought  not  to  be  violent  for 
the  death  of  a  fjivorite  bird." 

"  Oh,  i)apa,  who  can  look  upon  its  strug- 
gles for  life,  and  not  feel  deejily  ;  remember 
it  was  mine,  and  think  of  its  attachment  to 
me.  It  has  not  only  the  pain  of  its  woimd 
to  sufl'er,  but  to  sti-uggle  with  an  element 
against  which  it  feels  a  natural  antipathy, 
and  with  which  the  gentle  creature  is  this 
moment  contending  for  its  life." 

There  was,  indeed,  something  veiy  painful 
and  ail'ecting  in  the  situation  of  the  beauti- 
ful wounded  dove.  Even  Mr.  Sinclair  him- 
self, in  witnessing  its  unavailing  struggles, 
felt  as  nmch  ;  nor  were  the  other  two  girls 
luiatfectctl  any  more  than  Jane  herself. 
Their  eyes  became  filled  with  tears,  and 
Maria,  the  eldest,  said,  "  It  is  better,  Jane,  to 
return  home.  Poor  mute  creature  !  the  view 
of  its  sulierings  is,  indeed,  very  jiainful." 

Just  then  a  tall,  slender  youth,  apparently 
about  eighteen,  came  out  of  the  trees  on  the 
otlier  bank  of  the  river,  but  on  seeing  Mr. 
Sinclair  and  his  family,  he  jiaused,  and  ap- 
peiu-ed  to  feel  somewhat  embarrassed.      It 


!  was  evident  that  he  had  seen  the  bird 
wounded,  and  followed  the  course  of  ita 
tiight,  without  susjiectiug  that  it  was  tame, 
or  that  there  was  any  person  nerir  to  claim  it. 
Tlie  distress  of  the  fem;ilcs,  however,  esjje- 
cially  of  its  mistress,  immediately  satisfied 
him  that  it  was  theirs,  and  he  was  aljout  to 
withdi-aw  into  the  wood  again,  when  the  sit- 
j  nation  of  poor  Ariel  caught  his  eye.  He  in- 
stantly took  ott'  his  hat,  Hung  it  across  the 
river,  and  plunging  in  swam  towai-ds  the 
dove,  which  was  now  nearly  exhausted.  A 
I  few  strokes  brought  him  to  the  spot,  on 
j  reaching  which,  he  caught  the  bird  in  one 
'  hand,  held  it  above  the  water,  and,  with  the 
other,  swam  down  towards  a  sloi)e  in  the 
bank  a  few  yards  Tielow  the  sjiot  where  the 
I  party  stood.  Having  gained  the  bank,  he 
approached  them,  but  was  met  half  way  by 
Jane,  whose  eyes,  now  sjsarkling  through  her 
tears,  sjjoke  her  gi'atitude  in  language  much 
more  eloquent  than  any  her  tongue  could 
utter. 

The  youth  first  examined  the  bird,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  where  it  had  been  wound- 
ed, and  immediately  placed  it  with  much 
gentleness  in  the  eager  hands  of  its  mistress. 
"  It  will  not  die,  I  should  think,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wound,"  he  observed,  "which, 
though  in-etty  severe,  has  left  the  ^ring  un- 
broken. The  body,  at  all  events,  is  safe. 
j  With  care  it  may  recover." 

William  then  handed  him  his  hat  and  Mr. 
Sinclair  having  thanked  him  for  an  act  of 
'  such  humiinity,  insisted  that  he  should  go 
j  home  with  tliem,  in  order  to  procure  a 
'  change  of  apparel.  At  first  he  declined  this 
I  offer,  but,  after  a  little  persuasion,  he  yielded 
I  mth  sometliiug  of  shj'ness  and  hesitation  : 
!  accordingly,  without  loss  of  time,  they  all 
reached  the  house  together. 

Having,  with  some  ditficulty,  been  pro- 
vaile<l  on  to  take  a  glass  of  cordial,  he  imme- 
'  diately  withdrew  to  William's  ap.artmen't,  for 
i  tlie  puqiose  of  changing  his  dress.  William, 
!  however,  now  observed  that  he  got  ]>ale,  and 
j  that  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  his  teeth 
j  began  to  chatter,  whilst  he  shivered  exces- 
sively. 

"  You  had  better  lose  no  time  in  putting 
'  these  drj'  clothes  on,"  said  he  ;  "I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think  bathing  does  not  agree  with 
you,  that  is,  if  I  am  to  judge  by  your  present 
paleness  and  trembling." 
I  "  No,"  said  the  youth,  "  it  is  a  plea.sure 
'  which,  for  the  last  two  years,  I  have  been  for- 
;  bidden.  I  feel  very  chilly,  indeed,  and  you 
'  will  excuse  me  for  declining  the  use  of  your 
clothes.     I  must  return  lioiuo  fortliwith." 

Young  Sinclair,  however,  would  not  hear 
of  this.  After  considerable  pains  he  prevailed 
on  him  to  change  his  dress,  but  no  lU-gument 
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could  induce  him  to  stop  a  moment  longer 
than  until  this  was  effected. 

The  family,  on  his  entering  the  drawing- 
room  to  take  his  leave,  were  surprised  at 
a  determination  so  sudden  and  unexijected, 
but  when  Mr.  Sinclair  noticed  his  extreme 
paleness,  he  suspected  that  he  had  got  ill,  and 
that  it  might  not  be  delicate  to  press  him. 

"  Before  you  leave  us,"  said  the  good 
clergyman,  "  wiU  you  not  permit  us  to  know 
the  name  of  the  young  gentleman  to  whom 
my  daughter  is  indebted  for  the  rescue  of  her 
dove  ?  " 

"We  are  as  yet  but  strangers  in  the 
neighborhood,"  repUed  the  youth :  "  my 
father "s  name  is  Osborne.  We  have  not  been 
more  than  three  days  in  Mi-.  WUKams's  resi- 
dence, which,  together  with  the  whole  of  the 
property  annexed  to  it,  my  father  has  pur- 
chased." 

"  I  am  aware,  I  am  aware  :  then  you  will 
be  a  permanent  neighbor  of  ours,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair  ;  "  and  believe  me,  my  dear  boy,  we 
shaU  always  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Spring- 
vale  ;  nor  shall  we  soon  forget  the  generous 
act  which  first  brought  us  acquainted." 

WhUst  this  short  dialogue  lasted,  two  or 
three  shy  sidelong  glances  j)assed  between 
him  and  Jane.  So  extremely  modest  was 
the  young  man  that,  fi-om  an  apprehension 
lest  these  glances  might  have  been  noticed, 
his  pale  face  became  lit  uji  with  a  faint  blush, 
in  whicli  state  of  confusion  he  took  his 
leave. 

Conversation  was  not  resumed  among  the 
Sinelairs  for  some  minutes  after  his  depar- 
ture, each,  in  fact,  having  been  engaged  in 
reflecting  upon  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
face,  and  the  imcommon  symmetry  of  his 
slender  but  elegant  person.  Their  impres- 
sion, indeed,  was  rather  that  of  wonder  than 
of  mere  admiration.  The  tall  youth  who 
had  just  left  them  seemed,  in  fact,  an  incar- 
natio'n  of  the  beautiful  itself — a  visionaiy 
creation,  in  which  was  embodied  the  ideal 
spirit  of  youth,  intellect,  and  grace.  His  face 
shone  with  that  rosy  light  of  hfe's  prime 
which  only  glows  on  the  human  countenance 
during  the  lirief  period  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  years  of  the  thoughtless  boy  and 
those  of  the  confirmed  man  :  and  whdst  his 
white  brow  beamed  with  intellect,  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  the  fire  of  deep  feeling  and 
liigh-wrought  enthusiasm  broke  out  in  timid 
flashes  from  his  dark  eye.  His  modesty,  too, 
by  tempering  the  full  lustre  of  his  beauty, 
gave  to  it  a  character  of  that  gi-aceful  diffi- 
dence, which  above  all  others  makes  the  deep- 
est imjDression  upon  a  female  heart. 

"Well,  I  do  think,"  said  William  Sinclau-, 
"  that  young  Osborne  is  decidedly  the  finest 
boy  I  ever  saw — the  most  perfect  La  beauty 


and  figure — and  yet  we  have  not  seen  him  tci 
advantage." 

"  I  think,  although  J  regi-etted  to  see  him 
so,  that  he  looked  better  after  he  got  pale," 
said  Maria  ;  "  his  features,  though  colorless, 
were  cut  hke  marble." 

"I  hojje  his  health  may  not  be  injured  by 
what  has  occurred,"  observed  the  second  ,• 
"  he  appeared  ill." 

"  That,  Agnes,  is  more  to  the  jjoint,"  said 
Mr.  Sinclair  ;  "  I  feai-  the  boy  is  by  no  means 
well  ;  and  I  am  apprehensive,  from  the  deep 
carnation  of  Ids  cheek,  and  his  subsequent 
paleness,  that  he  carries  within  him  the  seeds 
of  early  dissolution.  He  is  too  delicate,  al- 
most too  etherial  for  eai-th." 

"If  he  becomes  an  augel,"  said  William, 
smiling.,  "  with  a  very  slight  change,  he  will 
put  some  of  them  out  of  countenance." 

"William,"  said  the  father,  "never,  while 
j^ou  live  attempt  to  be  witty  at  the  expense 
of  what  is  sacred  or  .solemn  ;  such  jests  har- 
den the  heart  of  him  who  utters  them,  and 
sink  his  character,  not  only  as  a  Christian, 
but  as  a  gentleman." 

"  I  beg  yom-  pardon,  father — I  was  WTong 
— but  I  spoke  heedlessly." 

"  I  know  you  did,  BiUy  ;  but  in  future 
avoid  it.     Well,  Jane,  how  is  your  bird  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  better,  papa ;  but  one  can 
form  no  opinion  so  soon." 

"  Go,  show  it  to  your  mamma — she  is  the 
best  doctor  among  us — follow  her  advice,  and 
no  doubt  she  will  add  its  cui'e  to  the  other 
triumphs  of  her  skUl." 

"  Jane  is  fretting  too  much  about  it,"  ob- 
served Agnes;  "why,  Jane,  you  are  just  now 
as  pale  as  young  Osborne  himself." 

This  observation  tvu-ned  the  eyes  of  the 
family  upon  her  ;  but  scarcely  had  her  sister 
uttered  the  words  when  the  young  creature's 
'  countenance  became  the  color  of  crimson,  so 
deeply,  and  with  such  evident  confusion  did 
she  blush.  Indeed  she  felt  conscious  of  this, 
for  she  rose,  with  the  wounded  dove  lying 
gently  between  her  hands  and  bosom,  and 
passed,  without  speaking,  out  of  the  room. 

"  Don't  you  think,  i^ajja,"  obsei-ved  Miss 
Sinclair,  "that  there  is  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  young  Osborne  and  Jane  ?  I 
could  not  help  remarking  it." 

"  There  decidedly  is,  M;ma,  now  that  j-ou 
mentioned  it,"  said  William. 

The  father  paused  a  little,  as  if  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  then  added  with  a  sniUe — 

"  It  is  very  singular,  Mary  ;  but  indeed  I 
think  there  is — both  in  the  style  of  theii' 
features  and  their  figuj-e." 

"  Osborne  is  too  handsome  for  a  man,"  ob- 
served Agues ;  ".yet,  after  all,  one  can  hardly 
say  so,  his  face,  though  fine,  is  not  feminine." 

"Beauty,  my  children  !— alas,  what  is  if? 
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Often — too  often,  a  fearful,  a  fatal  gift.  It  is  ! 
1)  >i-n  with  us,  and  not  of  our  own  merit ; 
yot  we  are  vain  enou^rh  to  be  proud  of  it.  It 
is  at  best  a  flower  that  sooti  fades— a  light 
that  soon  piisscs  away.  Oh  I  wliat  is  it  when 
oontrastetl  with  tho-<e  liigh  principles  whose 
beauty  is  immortal,  which  brighten  by  age, 
and  know  nciihcr  change  nor  decay.  There 
is  Jane — my  poor  cliild — she  is  indeed  very 
beautiful  and  gi-aceful,  yet  I  often  fear  that 
her  beauty,  joined  as  it  i's  to  an  over-wrouglit 
sensibihty,  may.  before  her  life  closes,  oc- 
ca.sion  much  sorrow  either  to  herself  or  I 
others."  i 

"  Hlie  is  all  afiFection,"  said  William.  I 

"  She  is  all  love,  all  tendernesi,  all  good-  ; 
ness  ;  and  may  the  grace  of  her  Almighty 
Father  keep  her  from  the  wail  and  woe  which 
too  often  accompany  the  path  of  beauty  in 
this  life  of  vicissitude  and  trial."  ; 

A  tear  of  affection  for  his  beautiful  child 
stood  in  tlie  old  m.an's  eyes  as  he  raised  them 
to  heaven,  and  the  loving  heai-ts  of  his  family 
burned  witli  tendeniess  towards  this  their 
youngest  and  liest  lieloved  sister.  j 

The  Sim  had  now  gone  down,  and,  after  a  i 
short  pause,  the  old  man  desired  William  to 
summon  the  otlJer  members  of  the  household 
to  jirayors.  The  evening  worship  being  con- 
cluded, the  youngsters  walked  in  the  lawn 
liefore  the  door  until  darkness  began  to  set 
in.  after  which  they  retired  to  theii-  respective 
apartments  for  the  night. 

Sweet  and  light  be  your  slumbers,  O  ye 
that  are  peaceful  and  good — sw'eet  be  3'our 
slumbers  on  this  night  so  calm  and  beautiful ; 
for,  alas  !  there  is  one  among  you  into  whose 
innocent  bosom  has  stolen  that  destroying 
spirit  which  will  yet  pale  her  fair  cheek,  and 
wring  m my  a  bitter  tear  fi-om  the  eyes  that 
love  to  look  u])on  her.  Her  early  soitows 
have  commenced  this  night,  and  for  what 
mysterious  ])nrpose  who  can  divine  ? — but, 
ahis,  alas,  her  fate  is  sealed — the  fawn  of 
Springvale  is  stricken,  and  even  now  can-ies 
in  her  young  heart  a  wound  that  will  never 
close.  1 

Osborne's  father,  who  had  succeeded  to  an  I 
estate  of  one  tliousand  per  aninim,  was  the  1 
eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  whose  liabits  were 
badly  calculated  to  improve  the  remnant  of 
property  which  ancestral  extravagance  had  | 


left  him. 

Ere  many  years  the  fnigment  which  came 
into  his  possession  dwindled  into  a  fraction 
of  its  formt  r  value,  and  he  found  himself 
with  a  wife  and  four  children — two  sons  and 
two  daui,'hters — stniggling  on  a  pittance  of 
two  hundred  a  year.  This,  to  a  man  pos- 
sessing the  feelings  and  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman, amounted  to  something  like  retrib- 
utive justice  upon  his  proiL'g.dity.     His  con- 


flict with  poverty,  however,  (for  to  laim  it 
might  be  termed  such,)  was  fortunately  not 
of  long  duration.  A  younger  brother  who, 
tinding  that  he  must  light  his  own  bMttle  iu 
life,  had  embraced  the  profession  of  medicine, 
voiw  seasonably  died,  and  Osborne's  fatlier 
succeeded  to  a  sum  of  twelve  thoii.saud 
pounds  in  the  funds,  and  an  income  iu  lamled 
l)roperty  of  seven  hundred  per  anuiuu.  He 
now  felt  himself  more  independent  than  he 
had  ever  been,  and  with  this  advantage,  that 
his  bitter  experience  of  a  heartless  world  had 
completely  cured  him  of  all  tendency  to  ex- 
travagance. And  now  he  would  have  enjoy- 
ed as  much  happiness  as  is  the  usual  lot  of 
man,  were  it  not  that  the  shadow  of  death 
fell  upon  his  house,  and  cast  its  cold  blight 
upon  his  children.  Ere  three  years  had 
elapsed  he  saw  his  eldest  daughter  fade  out 
of  life,  and  in  less  than  two  more  his  eldest  son 
was  laid  beside  her  in  the  same  grave.  De- 
cline, the  poetry  of  death,  in  its  deadly  beauty 
came  upon  them,  and  whilst  it  sang  its  song 
of  life  and  hoise  to  their  hearts,  treaclierously 
withdrew  them  to  darkness  and  the  worm. 

Osborne's  feelings  were  those  of  thought>- 
lessuess  and  extravagance  ;  but  he  had  never 
been  either  a  libertine  or  a  protiigate,  although 
the  world  forbore  not,  when  it  found  him 
humbled  in  his  poverty,  to  bring  .such  charges 
against  him.  In  truth,  he  vnia  full  of  kind- 
ness, and  no  parent  ever  loved  his  children 
with  deeper  or  more  devoted  aft'ection 
The  deatli  of  his  noble  son  and  beautifu) 
girl  brought  down  his  spirit  to  the  most 
mournful  depths  of  affliction.  Htill  he  ha<l 
tw^o  left,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  most  beau- 
tifid,  and  more  than  ecjually  possessed  his 
art'ections.  To  them  was  gradually  trans- 
ferred that  melanctholy  love  which  the  heart 
of  the  sorrowing  fatlier  had  carried  into  the 
grave  of  the  departed  ;  and  alas,  it  appeared 
as  if  it  hail  come  back  to  those  who  lived 
loaded  with  the  malady  of  the  dead.  The 
health  of  the  surviving  boy  became  delicate, 
and  by  the  advice  of  his  pliysician,  who  pro- 
nounced the  air  in  which  they  hved  unfav' 
orable,  —  Osborne,  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
"W^illiams,  a  distant  relation,  was  about  to 
dispose  of  his  house  and  grounds,  inuuedi- 
ately  became  the  purchaser.  The  situation, 
which  had  a  southern  aspect,  was  dry  and 
heafthy,  the  air  pure  and  genial,  and,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  best  medical  opinions,  highly 
beneficial  to  persons  of  a  consumptive  habit. 

For  two  yeai-s  before  this — that  is  since 
his  brother's  death — the  health  of  young 
Osborne  had  been  watched  with  all  the  len- 
der vigilance  of  aft'ection.  A  regimen  in 
diet,  study  and  exercise,  had  been  jirescribetl 
for  him  by  his  physician  ;  the  regulations  ol 
which  he  was  by  no  means  to  transgress. 
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lu  fact  his  parents  lived  under  a  sleepless 
(Ire.id  of  losing  him  which  kept  their  hearts 
expanded  with  that  inexpressible  and  bui-n- 
ing  love  which  none  Lut  a  parent  so  circum- 
stanced can  ever  feel.  Alas  !  notwithstand- 
ing the  promise  of  life  which  esu-ly  years 
usually  hold  out,  there  was  mitch  to  justify 
them  in  this  their  sad  and  gloomy  apprehen- 
sion. Woeful  was  the  uncertainty  which 
they  felt  in  discriminating  between  the  natu- 
r,d  bloom  of  youth  and  the  beauty  of  that 
fatal  malady  which  they  dreaded.  His  tall 
slender  fi'ame,  his  transparent  cheek,  so  touch- 
ing, so  unearthly  in  the  fairness  of  its  expres- 
sion ;  the  dehcacy  of  his  whole  organization, 
both  mental  and  physical — aU,  all,  -with  the 
terror  of  deohne  in  their  hearts,  spoke  as 
much  of  despair  as  of  hope,  and  placed  the 
life  and  death  of  their  beloved  boy  in  an 
equal  poise. 

But,  independently  of  his  estraordinaiy 
personal  advantages,  all  his  dispositions  were 
60  gentle  and  affectionate,  that  it  was  not 
in  human  nature  to  entertain  harsh  feeling 
toward  him.  Although  modest  and  shrink- 
ing, even  to  diffidence,  he  possessed  a  mind 
full  of  intellect  and  enthusiasm  :  his  imagina- 
tion, too,  overflowed  with  creative  i^ower, 
and  sought  the  dreamy  soUtudes  of  noon, 
that  it  might,  far  from  the  biistle  of  hfe, 
shadow  forth  those  images  of  beauty  which 
come  thickly  only  upon  those  whose  hearts 
ai-e  most  susce^Dtible  of  its  forms.  Many  a 
time  has  he  sat  alone  upon  the  brow  of  a 
rock  or  hill,  watching  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
or  gazmg  on  the  setting  sun,  or  communing 
with  the  thousand  aspects  of  nature  in  a 
thousand  moods,  his  young  spirit  relaxed  m- 
to  that  elysian  reverie  which,  laeyond  all  other 
kinds  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  is  the  most 
seductive  to  a  youth  of  poetic  temperament. 

There  were,  indeed,  in  Osborne's  case,  too 
many  of  those  hght  and  scarcely  iierceptible 
tokens  which  might  be  traced,  if  not  to  a 
habit  of  decHne,  at  least  to  a  more  than  or- 
dinary delicacy  of  constitution.  The  short 
cough,  25roduced  by  the  slightest  damp,  or 
the  least  breath  of  ungenial  air — the  varying 
cheek,  now  rich  as  purple,  and  again  pale  as 
a  star  of  heaven — the  unsteadj'  jjulse,  and 
the  nervous  sense  of  uneasiness  ^\•ithout  a 
cause — all  these  might  be  symptoms  of  in- 
cipient decay,  or  jsroofs  of  those  fine  im- 
pidses  which  are  generally  associated  with 
quick  sensibility  and  genius.  Still  they  ex- 
isted ;  at  one  time  oppressing  the  hearts  of 
his  parents  with  fear,  and  again  exalting 
them  with  j)ride.  The  boy  was  cousec(uently 
enjoined  to  avoid  all  violent  exercise,  to  keep 
out  of  currents,  while  heated  to  drink  noth- 
iu;?  cold,  and  above  all  things  never  to  in- 
dulge iu  the  amusement  of  cold  bathing. 


I  Such  were  the  circumstances  under  -whicli 
j  Osborne  first  apjjeared  to  the  reader,  who 
!  may  now  understand  the  extent  of  his  alarm 
I  on  feehng  himself  so  suddenly  and  seriously 
affected  by  his  generosity  in  rescuing  the 
wounded  dove.  His  mere  illness  on  this  oc- 
j  casion  was  a  matter  of  much  less  anxiety  to 
j  himself  than  the  alarm  which  he  knew  it 
would  occasion  his  parents  and  sister.  On 
I  his  reaching  home  he  mentioned  the  incident 
;  which  occurred,  admitted  that  he  had  been 
rather  wai-m  on  going  into  the  water,  and 
immediately  went  to  bed.  Medical  aid  was 
forthwith  jjrocured,  and  although  the  physi- 
cian assured  them  that  there  a2)peared  noth- 
1  ing  serious  in  his  immediate  state,  yet  was 
his  father's  house  a  house  of  wail  and  soitow. 
I  The  next  day  the  Sinclairs,  haviug  heard 
in  reply  to  theii-  inquiries  through  the  ser- 
I  vant  who  had  been  sent  home  with  his  ap- 
!  parel,  that  he  was  ill,  the  worthy  clergyman 
I  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  parents  a  visit  on 
the  occasion.  In  this  he  expressed  his  re- 
I  gret,  and  that  also  of  his  whole  family,  that 
I  any  circumstance  relating  to  them  should 
have  been  the  means,  even  accidentally,  of 
aftecting  the  young  gentleman's  health.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  he  ^welt  upon  the 
occurrence  in  terms  of  api^robation,  and 
placed  the  boy's  conduct  in  a  generous  light, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  appreciate  the  dei^th 
and  tenderness  of  their  affection  for  him. 
The  mother's  tears  flowed  in  silence  on  heai-- 
ing  this  fi-esh  proof  of  his  amiable  spuit, 
and  the  father,  with  a  foreboding  heart,  re- 
lated to  Mr.  Smclaii-  the  substance  of  that 
which  we  have  detailed  to  the  reader. 

Such  was  the  incident  which  brought  these 
two  famihes  acquainted,  and  ultimately  rip- 
ened their  intimacy  into  fiiendship. 

Much  sympathy  was  felt  for  young  Os- 
borne by  the  other  members  of  Mr.  Sinclair's 
household,  especially  as  his  modest  and  un- 
obtrusive deportment,  joined  to  his  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  'had  made  so  singularly  favor- 
able an  impression  upon  them.     Nor  was  the 
histoi-j-  of  that  insidious  malady,  which  had 
1  ah-ead'y  been  so  fatal  to  his  sister  and  broth- 
j  er,  calculated  to  lessen  the  interest  which  his 
first  appearance   had    excited.      There   was 
one  young  heart  among  them  which  sank,  as 
I  if  the  weight  of  death  had  come  over  it,  on 
j  hearing   this    melancholy    account    of   him 
whose  image  was  now  for  ever  the  star  of 
her  fate,  whether  for  haj^piness  or  sorrow. 
From  the  moment  theii-  eyes  had  met  in 
those  few  shrinking  but  flashing  glances  by 
which  the  spirit  of  love  conveys  its  owti  se- 
cret, she  felt  the  first  painful  transports  ol 
1  the  new  affection,    and  retii-ed  to  solitude 
with  the  arrow  that  struck  her  so  deeply  yet 
I  qui^•ering  m  her  bosom. 


JANE  SINCLAIR;  OR,  THE  FA  WN  OF  SPRING  VALE. 


Tug  ease  of  our  fair  girl  differed  widely 
from  that  of  many  young  persons,  in  whose 
heaii;  the  passion  of  love  lurks  unknown  for 
a  time,  thi'owing  its  roseate  shujows  of  de- 
light and  meliuicholy  over  their  jieace,  whilst 
they  themselves  feel  unable  in  the  beginning 
to  develoj)  those  strange  sensations  which 
take  away  from  their  pillows  the  unbroken 
slumber  of  eai-iy  hfe. 

Jane  from  the  moment  her  eyes  rested  on 
Osborne  felt  and  was  conscious  of  feeling  the 
influence  of  a  youth  so  transcendently  fasci- 
nating. Hi-r  love  broke  not  forth  gi-adiially 
like  the  trenihhng  hght  that  bhghtens  into 
the  purple  flush  of  morning  ;  neither  was  it 
fated  to  sink  c:dm  and  imtroubled  like  the 
crimson  tints  that  die  only  when  the  veil  of 
night,  like  the  darkness  of  death,  wi-ai)sthem 
in  its  shadow.  Alas  no,  it  sprung  from  her 
heart  in  all  the  noontide  strength  of  maturi- 
ty— a  full-gi'own  i^assion,  incapable  of  self- 
restraint,  and  conscious  only  of  the  wld  and 
novel  delight  arising  fi'om  its  own  indulgence. 
Night  and  day  that  graceful  form  hovered 
before  her,  encii-cled  in  the  h;ilo  of  her  young 
imagination,  with  a  lustre  that  sparkled  be- 
yond the  light  of  human  beauty.  We  know 
that  the  eye  when  it  looks  steadily  upon  a 
cloudless  sun,  is  incapable  for  some  time  af- 
terwiU'ds  of  seeing  any  other  object  distinct- 
ly :  and  that  in  whatever  direction  it  turns 
that  bright  image  floats  incessantly  before  it 
— nor  will  be  I'emoved  even  although  the  eye 
itself  is  closed  against  its  radiance.  So  was 
it  with  Jane.  Asleep  or  awake,  in  society  or 
in  solitude,  the  vision  with  which  her  soul 
held  communion  never  for  a  moment  with- 
drew fi-om  before  her,  until  at  length  her 
verj'  heart  became  sifk,  and  her  fancy  en- 
tranced, by  the  excess  of  her  youthful  and 
unrestrained  attachment.  Slie  could  not 
despair,  she  could  scarcely  doubt ;  for  on 
thinking  of  the  blushing  glances  so  rapidly 
stolen  at  herself,  and  of  the  dai'k  brilliant 
eye  fi-om  whence  they  came,  she  knew  that 
the  soul  of  him  she  loved  spoke  to  her  in  a 
language  that  was  nmtually  understood. 
These  unpressions,  it  is  true,  were  felt  in  her 
moments  of  ecstacy,  but  then  came,  notwith- 
standing this  confidence,  other  moments 
when  maidenly  timidity  took  the  crown  of 
rejoicing  off  her  head,  and  diU-kened  her 
youthful  brow  with  that  uncerbiinty,  which, 
while  it  depresses  ho]*,  renders  the  object 
that  is  loved  a  thousand  times  deai-er  to  the 
heart. 

To  others,  at  the  present  stage  of  her  af- 
fection, she  appeared  more  silent  than  usual, 
and  e\'idently  fond  of  soUtude,  a  trait  which 
they  had  not  observed  in  her  before.  But 
these  were  slight  sji-mptoms  of  what  she  felt ; 
for  al.i.s,  the  day  was  soon  to  come  that  was 


'  to  overshadow  their  heai'ts  for  ever — when 
never,  never  more  were  the_v  and  she,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  innocence,  to  sing  like  the 
morning  stars  together,  or  to  lay  their  un- 
trouljled  heads  in  the  slumbers  of  the  happy. 
More  than  a  month  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  first  appearance  of  Osbonie  as  one  of  the 

j  dramatis  person*;  of  our  narrative.  A  slight 
fever,  attended  with  less  effect  upon  the 
lungs  than  his  parents  anticipated,  had 
passed  off',  and  he  was  once  more  able  to  go 
abroad  and  take  exercise  iu  the  open  air. 
The  two  families  were  now  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  each  otlier  idmost  daily ;  and  what 
tended  more  and  more  to  draw  closer  the 
bonds  of  good  feeling  between  them,  was 
the  fact  of  the  Osbornes  being  mcmljers  of 
the  same  creed,  and  attendants  at  ]\Ir.  Sin- 
clair's place  of  wor.sliip.  Jane,  while  Charles 
Osborne  was  yet  Ul,  had  felt  a  childish  dimi- 
nution of  her  affection  for  her  convalescent 
dove,  whilst  at  the  same  time  something 
whi.spered  to  her  that  it  possessed  a  stronger 
interest  in  her  heai-t  than  it  had  ever  done 
before.  This  may  seem  a  paradox  to  such  of 
oui-  readers  as  have  never  been  in  love  ;  but 
it  is  not  at  all  irreconcilable  to  the  analogous 
and  often  conflicting  states  of  feehng  pro- 
duced by  that  strange  and  m^ysterious  pas- 
sion. The  innocent  girl  was  wont,  as  fi-e- 
cjuently  as  she  could  without  exciting  notice, 
to  steiil  away  to  the  garden,  or  the  fields,  or 
the  river  side,  accomjsanied  by  her  mute 
companion,  to  which  with  pouting  caresses 
she  would  address  a  series  of  rebukes  of 
haring  been  the  means  of  occasioning  the  ill- 
ness of  him  she  loved. 

"Alas,  .li-iel,  Uttle  do  j-ou  know,  sweet 
bird,  what  anxiety  you  have  caused  your  mis- 
tress— if  he  dies  I  skUl  never  love  you  more  ? 
Yes,  coo,  and  flutter — but  I  do  not  care  for 
j'ou  ;  no,  that  kiss  won't  satisfy  me  until  he 
is  recovered — then  I  shall  be  friends  with 
you,  and  you  shsdl  be  my  own  ^^riel  again." 

\  She  would  theu  pat  it  petulantly  ;  and  the 
beautiful  creature  would  sink  its  head,  and 
slightly  expand  its  wing.s,  us  if  C()nsci<ju8  that 
there  was  a  change  of  mood  in  her  affecition. 
But  again  tlie  innocent  renior.se  of  her 
girlish  heart  would  flow  forth  in  terms  of 
tenderness  and  endearment ;  again  would 
she  pat  and  cherish  it ;  and  with  the  ui-tless 

;  caprice  of  childhood  exclaim — 

j  "No,  my  own  Ariel,  the  fault  was  not 
yours  ;  come,  I  shall  love  you— luul  I  will  not 

I  be  angry  again  :  even  if  you  were  not  good 

•  I  would  love  you  for  kin  sidie.  You  are  now 
dearer  to  mo  a  thousjuid  times  than  you  ever 
were  ;  but  alas !  Aiiel,  I  am  sick.  I  am  sick, 
and  no  longer  happy.  Where  is  my  light- 
ness of  heart,  my  sweet  bird,  i»nd  where,  oh 
where  is  the  joy  I  used  to  feel  ?  " 
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Even  this  admission,  which  in  tlie  midst  ] 
of  solitude  could  reach  no  other  human  ear, 
would  startle  the  bashful  creature  into  alarm  ;  | 
and  whilst  her  cheek  became  alternately  pale 
and  crimson  at  such  an  avow;il  thus  uttered 
aloud,  she  would  ■ndpe  away  the  tears  that 
arose  to  her  ej-es  whenever  the  depths  of  her 
affection  were  stirred  by  those  pensive  brood- 
ings  which  gave  its  sweetest  charm  to  youth- 
ful love. 

In  thus  seeking  solitude,  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  our  young  heroine  was  drawn  | 
thither  Ijy  a  love  of  contemplating  nature  in 
those  fresher  aspects  which  i^resent  them- 
selves in  the  stillness  of  her  remote  recesses,  i 
She  sought  not  for  their  own  sakes  the 
shades  of  the  grove,  the  murmuring  cascade,  ; 
nor  the  voice  of  the  hidden  rivulet  that  occa-  ' 
sionall}^  stole  out  fi-om  its  leafy  cover,  and 
ran  in  music  towards  the  ampler  stream  of  i 
the  valley.  | 

No,  no  ;  over  her  heart  and  eye  the  spirit  [ 
of  their  beauty  jjassed  idly  and  unfelt.  All  j 
of  external  life  that  she  had  been  wont  to  i 
love  and  admire  gave  her  pleasiu'e  no  more. 
The  natural  arbors  of  woodbine,  the  fairy  ! 
dells,  and  the  ■v\'ild  flowers  that  peeped  iu  , 
unknown  sweetness  about  the  hedges,  the  1 
fiiiry  fingers,  the  blue-bells,  the  cow-slij)s,  j 
with  many  others  of  her  fragrant  and  grace- 
ful favorites,  all,  all,  charmed  her,  alas,  no  t 
more.  Nor  at  home,  where  everj'  voice  was 
tenderness,  and  every  word  afi'ection,  did  I 
there  exist  in  her  stricken  heart  that  buoyant  I 
sense  of  enjoyment  which  had  made  her  j 
youth  like  the  music  of  a  brook,  where  every  ! 
thhig  that  broke  the  smoothness  of  its  cur-  [ 
rent  only  turned  it  into  melody.  The  mom-  j 
ing  and  evening  praj-er — the  hymn  of  her  j 
sister  voices — their  simple  spirit  of  traucjuil 
devotion — and  the  touching  solemnity  of  her 
father,  worshijiping  God  upon  the  altar  of 
his  own  heart  —  aU,  idl  this,  alas — alas, 
charmed  her  no  more.  Oh,  no — no  ;  many 
motives  conspired  to  send  her  into  solitude, 
that  she  niigiit  in  the  sanctity  of  imrejjroving 
nature  clurish  her  affection  for  the  youth 
whose  image  was  ever,  ever  before  her.  At 
home  such  was  the  timid  delicacy  of  her 
love,  that  she  felt  as  if  its  indulgence  even  in 
the  stillest  depths  of  her  own  heart,  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  conversation  of  her  kindred, 
and  the  familiar  habits  of  domestic  life. 
Her  father's,  her  brothers,  and  her  sisters' 
voices,  produced  in  her  a  feehug  of  latent 
shame,  which,  when  she  supjjosed  for  a  mo- 
ment that  they  could  guess  her  attachment, 
filled  her  with  anxiety  and  confusion.  She 
experienced  besides  a  sense  of  uneasiness  on 
rodeetiiig  that  she  practiced,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  presence,  a  dissimulation  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  opinion  she  knew 


they  entertained  of  her  habitual  candor.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  secret  she  had  ever  con- 
cealed from  them  ;  and  now  the  supjwession 
of  it  in  hcjc  own  bosom  made  her  feel  as  if 
she  had  withdrawn  that  confidence  which 
was  due  to  the  love  they  bore  her.  This 
was  what  kept  her  so  much  in  her  own  room, 
or  sent  her  abroad  to  avoid  all  that  had  a 
tendency  to  reisress  the  indulgence  of  an  at- 
tachment that  had  left  in  her  heart  a  capacity 
for  no  other  enjoyment.  But  in  solitude  she 
was  far  fi'om  every  thing  that  could  distui'b 
those  dreams  in  which  the  tranciuihty  of  na- 
tm-e  never  failed  to  entrance  her.  There 
was  where  the  mysterious  sjiirit  that  raises 
the  soul  above  the  impulses  of  animal  life, 
mingled  with  her  being,  and  i^oui'ed  upon 
her  affection  the  elemental  purity  of  that 
original  love  which  in  the  beginning  preceded 
human  giiilt. 

It  is,  indeed,  far  from  the  contamination 
of  society — in  the  stillness  of  solitude  when 
the  sentiment  of  love  comes  abroad  before  its 
passion,  that  the  heart  can  be  said  to  realize 
the  object  of  its  devotion,  and  to  forget  that 
its  indulgence  can  ever  be  associated  with 
error.  This  is,  truly,  the  angelic  love  of 
youth  and  innocence  ;  and  such  was  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  the  beautiful  giii  felt. 
Indeed,  her  clay  was  so  divinely  tempered, 
that  the  veil  which  covered  her  jaure  and 
ethereal  S23iiit,  almost  jjermitted  the  light 
•\\ithin  to  be  visible,  and  exhibited  the  work- 
ings of  a  soul  that  struggled  to  reach  the 
object  whose  communion  with  itself  seemed 
to  constitute  the  sole  end  of  its  existence. 

The  evening  on  which  Jane  and  Charles 
Osborne  met  for  the  first  time,  unaccom- 
panied by  their  fiiends,  was  one  of  those  to 
which  the  power  of  neither  pen  nor  pencil 
can  do  justice.  The  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
among  a  pile  of  those  soft  crimson  clouds, 
behind  which  fancy  is  so  apt  to  picture  to 
itseK  the  regions  of  calm  delight  that  are  in- 
habited by  the  hajjpy  spirits  of  the  blest : 
the  sycamore  and  hawthorn  were  yet  musical 
with  the  hum  of  bees,  busy  in  seeming  their 
evening  burthen  for  the  hive.  Myriads  of 
winged  insects  were  sporting  in  the  sim- 
beams  ;  the  melancholy  plaint  of  the  ring- 
dove came  out  sweetly  fi-om  the  trees,  mingled 
with  the  songs  of  other  bii-ds,  and  the  still 
sweeter  voice  of  some  happy  groups  of  chil- 
dren at  play  in  the  distance.  The  light  of 
the  horn-,  in  its  subdued  but  golden  tone, 
fell  with  singular  clearness  ujion  all  nature, 
gi^ing  to  it  that  tranquil  beauty  which  makes 
every  thing  the  eye  rests  upon  glide  with 
quiet  rapture  into  the  heart.  The  moth  but- 
terflies were  fluttering  over  the  meadows, 
and  from  the  low  stretches  of  softer  gi-een 
rose  the  thickly-growing  grass-stalks,  ha%iiig 
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tbeir  slender  eai's  bent  with  the  mellow  bnr-  I 
then  of  wild  honey — the  aiuljrosiid  feast  for 
the  Ups  of  innocence  and  childliood.  It  was, 
indeed,  an  evening  when  love  would  luring 
forth  its  sweetest  memories,  and  di'eiun  itself 
into  those  ecstacies  of  tenderness  that  flow 
fiom  the  mingled  sensations  of  sadness  imd 
delight.  I 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  see  on  this  oiu-th  a  young  creature,  whose 
youth  and  beauty,  and  slender  grace  of  per- 
son gave  her  more  the  apjjearance  of  some 
visionary  si)irit,  too  excjuisitely  ideal  for  - 
human  life.  Indeed,  she  seemed  to  be  tinted 
witli  tlie  hues  of  heaven,  and  never  did  a 
iiiort^il  being  exist  in  such  tine  and  harmoni- 
ous keeping  with  the  scene  in  which  she 
moved.  So  light  and  sylph-like  w^as  her  fig- 
ure, though  tall,  that  the  eye  almost  feared 
she  wouUl  dissolve  from  before  it,  and  leave 
nothing  to  gaze  at  Imt  the  earth  on  which 
she  trod.  Yet  was  there  stiU  apparent  in  ' 
her  something  that  preserved,  with  singular  ' 
l)ower,  the  dclightfid  reahty  that,  she  was  of 
Inmianity,  and  sul)ject  to  all  those  softer  in- 
fluences tliat  breathe  their  nuisic  so  sweetly  ' 
over  tlie  cliords  of  the  human  heart.  The 
delicate  bloom  of  her  cheek,  shaded  away  as 
it  was,  until  it  molted  into  the  light  that  [ 
sjjarkled  fi-oin  her  complexion — the  snowy 
forehea<l.  the  flashing  eye,  in  which  sat  the 
veiy  soul  of  love — the  lips,  blushing  of  sweets 
— her  whole  person  breathing  the  wanuth  of 
}-outh,  and  feeling,  and  so  characteristic  in 
the  easiness  of  its  motions  of  that  gi-acile 
flexibility  that  has  never  been  known  to  exist 
separate  from  the  })ower  of  receiving  varied 
and  profound  emotions— all  this  told  the 
spectator,  too  truly,  tliat  the  lovely  being 
before  him  was  not  of  another  sphere,  but 
one  of  the  most  delightful  that  ever  appeared 
in  this.  I 

But  hush ! — here  is   a   sti-aui  of  music  ! 
Oh  !  what  hps  breathed  forth  that  gush  of  , 
touching  melody  wliicli  flows  in  such  linked 
sweetness  from  the  flute  of  an  unseen  per-  ! 
former  ?     How  soft,  how  gentle,  but  oh,  how- 
very  mournful  are  the  notes  !     Alas !  they  ' 
are  steeped  in  sorrow,  and  melt  away  in  the 
plaintive   ca<h'nces    of    despair,   untU   thej' 
mingle    with  sileuoe.     Surely,   surely,    they 
come  from  one  whose  heart  luus  been  brought 
low  by  the  ruined  hr>pes  of  an   urequited 
pns.sion.     Yes,  fair  girl,  thou  at  least  dost  so 
intei-pret  them  ;  but  why  this  sympathy  in 
one  so  y(mng  ?     Why  is  thy  In-ight  eye  dewy  j 
with  tears  for  the  imaginary  sorrows  of  an- 
other ?     And  again — but  ha  !  — why  that  flash 
of  delight  and  terror  ? — that  sudden  sufTusion 
of  red  over   thy   face  and  neck — and  even 
now,  that  paleness  like  death  !     Thy  heart, 
thy  heart  I— why  does  it  throb,  and  why  do 


thy  knees  totter  ?  Alas !  it  is  even  so  ;  he, 
the  Endymion  of  thy  dreams,  as  beautiful  as 
even  thou  thyself  in  thy  purple  da\TO  of 
womanhood, — he  fi'om  whom  thou  now 
shrinkest,  yet  whom  thou  dreaclest  not  to 
meet,  is  apju-oachiug,  and  bears  in  his  beauty 
the  charm  that  wiD  darken  thy  destiny. 

Tlie  appeai'ance  of  Osborne,  unaccom- 
panied, taught  this  young  creature  to  know 
the  full  extent  of  his  influence  over  her. 
Delight,  terror,  and  litter  confusion  of 
thought  and  feeling,  seized  upon  her  the  mo- 
ment he  became  visible.  She  wished  herself 
at  home,  but  had  not  power  to  go ;  she 
blushed,  she  trembled,  and,  in  the  tumult  of 
the  moment,  lost  all  presence  of  mind  and 
self-possession.  He  had  come  from  behind 
a  hedge,  on  the  jjath-way  along  whi(rh  she 
walked,  and  was  consequeutiy  approaching 
hex-,  so  that  it  was  evident  they  must  meet. 
On  seeing  her  he  ceased  to  pl.iy,  p:iused  a 
moment,  and  were  it  not  that  it  migiit  appear 
cold,  and  rather  remarkable,  he,  too,  would 
have  retraced  his  steps  homeward.s.  In  truth, 
both  felt  equally  confused  and  etjually  agi- 
tated, for,  although  such  an  interview  had 
been,  for  some  time  pi'eviously,  the  dearest 
wish  of  their  hearts,  yet  would  they  both  al- 
most have  felt  relieved,  had  they  had  an  op- 
portunity of  then  escapiDg  it.  Their  first 
wonls  were  uttered  in  a  low,  hesitating 
voice,  amid  pauses  occasioned  by  the  necessity 
of  collecting  their  scattered  thoughts,  and 
with  countenances  deejjly  blushing  from  a 
consciousness  of  what  they  felt.  0.sborne 
turned  back,  mechanically,  and  accompanied 
her  in  her  walk.  After  "tliis  there  w.i.t  a  si- 
lence for  some  time,  for  neither  had  cour- 
age to  renew  the  convers-ition.  At  length 
Osbonie,  in  c  faltering  voice  addi-essed 
her: 

"  Your  dove,"  said  he,  "  is  quite  recovered, 
I  presume." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  perfectly  well 
again." 

"  It  Ls  an  exceedingly  beautiful  biid,  and 
remarkably  docile." 

"  I  have  had  little  difficidty  in  training  it," 
she  returned,  and  then  added,  very  timidly, 
"  it  is  also  very  affectionate." 

Tlie  youtli's  ej'es  sp:u-kled,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  indulge  in  some  observation  sug- 
gested by  her  re])ly,  but,  fearing  to  give  it 
expression,  lie  jKiused  again  ;  in  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  he  added— 

"  I  think  there  is  nothing  th  it  gives  one  so 
perfect  an  idea  of  purity  and  innocence  as  a 
snow-white  dove,  unless  I  except  ayoungimd 
beautiful  girl,  such  as  " — 

He  ghxnced  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and  their 
eyes  met,  but  in  less  than  a  moment  rliey 
were  withdrawn,  and  fast  uiion  the  eai-th. 
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"  And  of  meekness  and  holiness  too,"  she 
observed,  after  a  little. 

"  True  ;  but  perhaps  I  ought  to  make  an- 
other exception,"  he  added,  alluding  to  the 
term  by  which  she  herself  was  then  generally 
known.  As  he  spoke,  his  voice  expressed 
considerable  hesitation. 

"Another  exception/'  she  answered,  en- 
quiringly, "  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to 
find  any  other  emblem  of  innocence  so  ap- 
propriate as  a  dove." 

"Is  not  a  Faum  still  more  so,"  he  rejolied, 
"  it  is  so  gentle  and  meek,  and  its  motions- 
are  so  full  of  grace  and  timidity,  and  beauty. 
Indeed  I  do  not  wonder,  when  an  individual 
of  your  sex  resembles  it  in  the  qualities  I 
have  mentioned,  that  the  ^ame  is  sometimes 
ajiplied  to  her." 

The  tell-tale  cheek  of  the  girl  blushed  a 
recognition  of  the  compliment  implied  in  the 
words,  and  after  a  short  silence,  she  said,  in 
a  tone  that  was  any  thing  but  indifferent,  and 
with  a  view  of  changing  the  conversation — 

"  I  hope  you  ai-e  quite  recovered  from  youi" 
illness." 

"  With  the  exception  of  a  very  slight 
cough,  I  am,"  he  replied. 

"I  think,"  she  observed,  "that  you  look 
somewhat  p)aler  than  you  did." 

"  That  paleness  does  not  proceed  fi-om  in- 
disjjosition,  but  fi-om  a  far  difterent " — he 
paused  again,  and  looked  evideutlj-  abashed. 
In  the  course  of  a  minute,  however,  he  added, 
"  yes,  I  know  I  am  pale,  but  not  because  I 
am  unwell,  for  my  health  is  nearly,  if  not  al- 
together, restored,  but  because  I  am  un-  i 
happy,"  i 

"  ytrange,"  said  Jane,  "  to  see  one  unhappy  I 
at  your  ye:u's."  ] 

"  I  think  I  know  my  o^ti  character  atid 
disjDosition  well,"  he  replied  ;  "my  temjjera- 
meut  is  iiatiu-ally  a  melancholy  one  ;  the 
frame  of  iuy  mind  is  like  that  of  my  body, 
very  delicace,  and  capable  of  being  affected 
by  a  thousnud  shght  influences  which  pass 
over  hearts  of  a  stronger  mould,  without  ever 
being  felt.  Life  to  me,  I  know,  will  be  jjro- 
ductive  of  maeh  pain,  and  much  enjoyment, 
while  its  tenui-e  lasts,  but  that,  indeed,  will 
not  be  long.  My  sands  are  measured,  for  I 
feel  a  presentiment,  a  mournful  and  iDrophetic 
impression,  that  I  am  doomed  to  go  down 
into  an  early  gi-ave." 

The  tone  of  passionate  enthusiasm  which 
pervaded  these  words,  uttered  as  they  wei-e 
in  a  voice  wherein  pathos  and  melody  were 
equally  blended,  api^eared  to  be  almost  too 
much  for  a  creature  whose  sympathy  in  all 
his  moods  and  feelings  was  then  so  deep  and 
congenial.  She  felt  some  difficulty  in  re- 
pressing her  tears,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which 
HO  effort  coui>(  keep  llrm. 


"You  ought  not  to  indulge  in  those 
gloomy  forebodings  ;  you  should  sti-uggle 
against  them,  otherwise  they  will  distress 
youi'  mind,  and  injure  j'our  health." 

"  Oh,  you  do  not  know,"  he  proceeded,  his 
eyes  sparkhng  with  that  light  which  is  so 
often  the  beacon  of  death — "you  do  not 
know  the  fatal  fascination  by  which  a  mind, 
set  to  the  sorrows  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, is  charmed  out  of  its  strength.  But  no 
matter  how  dark  may  be  my  dreams — there 
is  one  light  for  ever  upon  them — one  image 
ever,  ever  before  me — one  figure  of  grace 
and  beauty — oh,  how  could  I  deny  myself  the 
contemplation  of  a  vision  that  jjours  into  my 
soul  a  j)ortiou  of  itseK,  and  effaces  every 
other  object  but  an  entrancing  sense  of  its 
own  presence.  I  cannot,  I  cannot — it  bears 
me  away  into  a  happiness  that  is  full  of  sad- 
ness—where I  indulge  alone,  without  knowing 
why,  in  '  my  feast  of  tears ' — happy  !  happy  ! 
so  I  think,  and  so  I  feel ;  yet  why  is  my  heart 
sunk,  and  why  ai-e  all  my  visions  filled  mth 
death  and, the  grave  ?  "' 

"  Oh,  do  not  talk  so  frequently  of  death," 
replied  the  beautiful  girl,  "  surely  you  need 
not  fear  it  for  a  long  while.  This  morbid 
tone  of  mind  will  jjass  away  when  you  grow 
into  better  health  and  strength." 

"  Is  not  this  hour  calm  ?  "  said  he,  flashing 
his  dark  eyes  full  upon  her,  "  see  how  beau- 
tiful the  sun  sinks  in  the  west ; — alas  !  so  I 
should  wish  to  die — as  calm,  and  the  moral 
lustre  of  my  life  as  radiant." 

"And  so  you  shall,"  said  Jane,  in  a  voice 
fuU  of  that  dehghtful  spirit  of  consolation 
which,  proceeding  from  such  hjss,  breathes 
the  most  affecting  power  of  sympathy,  "  so 
you  shall,  but  like  him,  not  until  after  the 
close  of  a  long  and  well-spent  hfe." 

"  That — that,"  said  he,  "  was  only  a  passing 
thought.  Yes,  the  hour  is  calm,  but  even  in 
such  stillness,  do  you  not  observe  that  the 
aspen  there  to  our  left,  this  moment  quivers 
to  the  breezes  which  we  cannot  feel,  and  by 
which  not  a  leaf  of  any  other  tree  about  tis  is 
stiiTed — such  I  know  myself  to  be,  an  aspen 
among  men,  stirred  into  joy  or  sorrow,  whOst 
the  hearts  of  others  are  at  rest.  Oh,  how 
can  my  foretaste  of  life  be  either  bright  or 
cheerful,  for  when  I  am  cajjable  of  being 
moved  by  the  very  breathings  of  passion, 
what  must  I  not  feel  in  the  blast,  and  in  the 
storm — even  now,  even  now !  " — The  boy, 
here  overcome  by  the  force  of  his  own  melan- 
choly enthusiasm,  paused  abrui^tly,  and  Jane, 
after  several  attemj^ts  to  speak,  at  last  said, 
in  a  voice  scarcely  audible — 

"  Is  not  Jiope  always  better  than  despair  ?  " 

Osborne  instantly  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  saw,  that  although  her's  were  bent  ujion 
the  eai-th,  her  face  had  become  overspread 
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witli  a  deep  blush.  While  he  looked  she 
raised  them,  but  after  a  single  glance,  at  once 
(juick  and  timid,  she  withdrew  them  again,  a 
s;ill  deeper  blush  mantling  on  her  cheek. 
He  now  felt  a  sudden  thrill  of  raptiu-e  fall 
upon  his  heai't,  and  rush,  almost  like  a  suftb- 
cating  sensation,  to  his  throat ;  his  being  be- 
came for  a  moment  raised  to  an  ecstacy  too 
intense  for  the  power  of  description  to  por- 
ti-iiy,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  which  ever 
accompanies  the  disclosure  of  tirst  ami  youth- 
ful love,  the  tears  of  exulting  dehght  would 
hive  streaiiii'd  downi  his  cheeks. 

Both  h:ul  reached  a  httle  fairy  dell  of  vivid 
green,  concealed  by  trees  on  every  side,  and 
in  tlie  midiUe  of  which  rose  a  lerge  yew, 
around  whose  trunk  had  been  built  a  seat  of 
natur.il  turf  whereon  those  who  strolled 
about  the  ground  might  rest,  when  heated 
or  fatigued  by  exercise  or  the  sun.  Here  the 
girl  sat  down. 

A  cliange  had  now  come  over  both.  The 
gloom  of  the  boy's  temperament  was  gone, 
and  his  spirit  caught  its  mood  from  that 
of  his  conii)anion.  Each  at  the  moment 
breathed  ihe  low,  anxious,  and  tender  timid- 
ity of  love,  in  it  purest  character.  The  souls 
of  both  vibrated  to  each  other,  and  felt  de- 
pressed with  tliat  sweetest  emotion  which 
ueiives  all  its  jjower  from  the  consciousness 
that  its  participation  is  mutual.  Osborne 
spoke  low,  and  his  voice  trembled  ;  the  gu-1 
was  silent,  but  her  bosom  panted,  and  her 
frame  shook  from  head  to  foot.  At  length 
O.sborne  spoke. 

"I  sometimes  sit  here  alone,  and  amuse 
myself  with  my  flute  ;  but  of  late — of  late — 
I  can  hear  no  music  that  is  not  melan- 
choly." 

"  I,  too,  prefer  moumful  —  mournful 
music,"  repliei  1  Jane.  "  That  was  a  beautiful 
air  you  played  just  now." 

Osborne  jjut  the  flute  to  his  lips,  and  com- 
menced i)Liying  over  again  the  air  she  had 
praised  ;  but,  on  glancing  at  the  fair  girl,  he 
perceived  lier  eyes  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
look  of  such  deej)  and  devoted  passion  as  ut- 
terely  overcame  liim.  Her  eyes,  as  before, 
were  immediately  withdrawn,  but  there 
dwelt  again  upon  her  burning  cheek  such  a 
consciousness  of  her  love  as  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  be  mistaken.  In  fact  she  betrayed 
all  the  confused  symptoms  of  one  who  felt 
that  the  state  of  her  heart  had  been  discov- 
ered. Osbome  cease<l  playing  ;  for  such  was 
his  agitation  thiit  he  scarcely  knew  what  he 
tliouglit  or  did. 

'■  I  cannot  go  on,"  said  he  in  a  voice  which 
equally  betrayed  the  state  of  his  heart ;  "  I 
cimnot  play ; "  and  at  the  same  time  he 
seated  himself  beside  lier. 

Jime  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  in  a  broken 


voice,  fuU  of  an  exjiression  like  distress,  said 
hastily  : 

"  It  is  time  I  should  go  ; — I  am, — I  am  too 
long  out." 

Osborne  caught  her  hand,  and  in  words 
that  burned  with  the  deep  and  melting  con- 
tagion of  his  passion,  s.aicl  simply  : 
"  Do  not  go  : — oh  do  not  i/i't  go !  " 
She  looked  full  upon  him,  and  perceived 
that  as  he  spoke  his  face  became  deadly  pale, 
as  if  her  words  were  to  seal  his  happiness  or 
miseiy. 

"  Oh  do  not  leave  me  now,"  he  pleaded  ; 
"do  not  go,  and  myjifo  may  yet  be  happy." 
"  I  must,"  she  rejjlied,  -vvith  gi-eat  difhculty  ; 
"  I  cannot  say :  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  un- 
hai^ijy ; "  and  whilst  saying  this,  the  tears 
that  ran  in  silence  dowu  her  cheeks  proved 
too  clearly  how  dear  his  happiness  must  ever 
be  to  her. 

Osbonie's  arm  glided  round  her  waist,  and 
she  resumed  her  seat, — oi-  rather  tottered 

j  into  it. 

!      "  You  are  in  tears,"  he  exclaimed.     "  Oh 

j  could  it  be  true  !  Is  it  not,  my  beloved  girl  ? 
It  is — it  is — love  !  Oh  surely,  surely  it  must 
— it  must  I  " 

!      She  sobbed  aloud  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as 

'  he  kissed  her  unresisting  hps,  she  murmured 
out,  "  It  is  ;  it  is  ;  I  love  you." 

I  Oh  life  !  how  dark  and  unfathomable  ai'e 
thy  mysteries  !     And  why  is  it   that   thou 

I  25ermittest  the  course  of  true  love,  like  this, 

j  so  seldom  to  run  smooth,   when  so   many 

I  who,  uniting  through  the  impulse  of  soi-did 

j  IJassion,  sink  into  a  state  of  obtuse  indift'er- 
ence,  over  which  the  lights  and  shailows  that 
touch  thee  into  thy  finest  jjercc^jtious  of  eu- 

I  joj-meut  pass  in  vain. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  no  less  tnie  than 
singular,  that  since  the  world  began  there 
never  was  known  any  instance  of  an  anxiety, 
on  the  part  of  youtliful  lovers,  to  prolong  to 
an  immoderate  extent  the  scene  in  wliich 
the  first  mutual  avowal  of  their  passions  takes 
place.  The  excitement  is  too  profound,  and 
the  waste  of  those  ilehcate  si)irits,  which  are 
expended  in  such  interviews,  is  much  too 

!  great  to  permit  the  soul  to  bear  such  an 
excess  of  happiness  long.  Indopendeuth'  of 
this,  there  is  a.ssociated  with  it  an  ultimate 
enjoyment,  for  which  the  lovers  innneiliately 
fly  to  solitude ;    there,  in  the   certainty  of 

,  waking  bliss,  to  think  over  and  over  again  of 
all  tliat  has  occun-ed  between  them,  and  tc 

I  luxuriate  in  the  conviction,  that  at  lengtl; 

I  the  heart  has  not  another  wish,  but  sink» 
into  the  solitary  chann   which   expands  it 

I  with  such  a  sense  of  rajjturous  and  exultuig 

j  delight. 

I      The   interview   between   our   lovers  was, 

,  consequently,  not  long.     The  secret  of  their 
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hearts  being  dow  known,  eacli  felt  anxious  | 
to  retire,  and  to  look  witli  a  miser's  ecstacy  ; 
upon  the  deUcioiis  hoard  which  the  scene  we  J 
have  just  described  had  created.  Jane  did  ; 
not  reach  home  until  the  evening  devotions  ^ 
of  the  family  were  over,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever,  to  their  knowledge,  been 
absent  fi-om  them  before.  Borne  away  by 
the  force  of  what  had  just  occurred,  she  was  ; 
proceeding  up  to  her  own  room,  after  reach- 
ing home,  when  Mr.  Sinclair,  who  bad  re- 
marked her  absence,  desired  that  she  be  | 
called  into  the  drawing-room.  I 

"  It  is  the  first  neglect,"  he  observed,  "  of  I 
a  necessary  duty,  and  it  would  be  wrong  in  ; 
me  to  let  it  pass  without  at  least  pointing  it 
out  to  the  dear  child  as  an  error,  and  know- 
ing fi-om  her  own  Ups  why  it  has  happened." 

Terror  and  alai-m,  like  what  might  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  fi'om  the  detection  of  secret 
guilt,  seized  upon  the  young  creature  so  vio- 
lently that  she  had  hardly  strength  to  enter 
the  drawing-room  without  supj)ort :  her  face  j 
became  the  image  of  death,  and  her  whole 
fi-ame  tottered  and  trembled  visibly. 

"  Jane,  my  dear,  why  were  you  absent 
from  prayers  this  evening?"  inquired  her 
father,  with  his  usual  mUdness  of  manner. 

This  question,  to  one  who  had  never  yet 
been,  in  the  slightest  instance,  guUty  of 
falsehood,  was  indeed  a  terrible  one  ;  and 
especially  to  a  girl  so  extremely  timid  as  was 
this  his  best  beloved  daughter. 

"Papa,"  she  at  last  replied,  "  I  was  out  walk- 
ing ;  "  but  as  she  si:>oke  there  was  that  in  her 
voice  and  manner  which  betrayed  the  guilt 
of  an  insincere  reply. 

"  I  know,  my  dear,  you  were  ;  but  although 
you  have  fi-equently  been  out  walking,  yet  I 
"do  not  remember  that  you  ever  stayed  away 
from  our  evening  worship  before.  Why  is 
this  ?  " 

Her  father's  question  was  repeated  in  vain. 
She  hung  her  head  and  returned  no  answer. 
She  tried  to  speak,  but  from  her  parched 
lips  not  a  word  could  jDroceed.  She  felt  as 
if  all  the  family  that  moment  were  conscious 
of  the  occurrence  between  her  and  her  lover  ; 
and  if  the  wish  could  have  relieved  her,  she 
would  almost  have  wished  to  die,  so  much 
did  she  shrink  abashed  in  their  presence. 

"Tell  me,  my  daughter,"  jiroceeded  her 
father,  more  seriously,  "  has  your  absence 
been  occasioned  by  anjiihing  that  you  are 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  mention  ?  From  me, 
Jane,  you  ought  to  have  no  secrets  ; — you 
are  ytt  too  young  to  think  away  fi-om  your 
father's  heart  and  fi'om  your  mother's  also  ; 
—speak  candidly,  my  child, — speak  candidly, 
■ — I  exjject  it." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  the  head  of 
their  beautiful  flower  sank  upon  her  bosom, 


and  in  a  moment  she  lay  insensible  upon  the 
sofa  on  which  she  had  been  sitting. 

Tliis  was  a  shock  for  which  neither  the 
father  nor  the  family  were  prepared.  "William 
flew  to  her, — all  of  them  crowded  about  her, 
and  scarcely  had  he  raised  that  face  so  jJale, 
but  now  so  mournfully  beautiful  in  its  insen- 
sibility, when  her  mother  and  sisters  bm-st 
into  tears  and  waUings,  for  they  feared  at 
the  moment  that  their  beloved  one  must  have 
been  pre\iously  seized  with  sudden  illness, 
and  was  then  either  taken,  or  about  to  be 
taken  from  their  ej'es  for  ever.  Bj-  the  cool- 
ness of  her  father,  however,  they  were  di- 
rected how  to  restore  her,  in  which,  after  a 
lapse  of  not  less  than  ten  minutes,  they  suc- 
ceeded. 

When  she  recovered,  her  mother  folded 
her  in  her  arms,  and  her  sisters  embraced 
her  with  tenderness  and  teai's.  Her  father 
then  gently  caught  her  hand  in  his,  and  said 
with  much  affection  : 

"Jane,  my  child,  you  are  iU.  ^ATiy  not 
have  told  us  so  ?  " 

The  beautiful  L'irl  knelt  bc-fore  him  for  a 
moment,  Init  uj^aiu  vijse  up,  and  hiding  her 
head  in  his  bdsum,  exclaimed — weeping — 

"Papa,  bless  me,  oh,  bless  me,  and/oj-^R-e 
me." 

"  Ido  ;  I  do,"  said  the  old  man  ;  and  as  he 
spoke  a  few  large  tears  trickled  down  his 
cheeks,  and  fell  upon  her  golden  locks. 


PAET  n. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  but  one  which  we 
know  to  be  true,  that  not  only  the  affection 
of  parents,  but  that  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
goes  down  with  greater  tenderness  to  the 
youngest  of  the  family,  all  other  circumstan- 
ces being  equal.  This  is  so  universally  felt 
and  known,  that  it  requii'es  no  further  illus- 
tration from  us.  At  home,  Jane  Sinclair  was 
loved  more  devotedly  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing the  most  innocent  and  beautiful  of  her 
father's  children  ;  in  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, she  was  cherished  with  that  peculiar 
sensibiUty  of  attachment  by  which  the  human 
heart  is  always  swayed  towards  its  youngest 
and  its  last. 

On  witnessing  her  father's  tenderness,  she 
concealed  her  face  in  his  bosom,  and  wept 
for  some  time  in  silence,  and  by  a  gentle 
pressure  of  her  delicate  arms,  as  they  encir- 
cled his  neck,  intimated  her  sense  of  his  af- 
fectionate indulgence  towards  her  ;  and  j^er- 
haps,  could  it  have  been  understood,  a  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  her  own  miworthiness 
on  that  occasion  to  receive  it 
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At  length,  she  said,  after  an  efl'oi-t  to  sup- 
press her  tears,  "Papa,  I  will  <^o  to  bed." 

"  Do,  luy  love  ;  and  Jane,  forget  not  toad- 
dress  the  Throne  of  God  before  you  sleep." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  neglect  it,  pjipa. 
Mamma,  come  with  me."  Slie  then  kissed 
her  sisters  and  bade  go(jd-uight  to  William  ; 
after  which  she  witlulrew,  accompanied  by 
her  mother,  whilst  the  eyes  of  those  who  re- 
mained were  fixed  upon  her  with  love  and 
pride  and  admiration. 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  when  they  reached 
the  apartment,  "  allow  me  to  sleep  alone  to- 
night." 

"  Jane,  your  mind  appeal's  to  be  depressed, 
diuiing,"  rei)lied  her  mother  ;  "  has  anything 
disturbed  you,  or  ai-e  you  really  ill?  " 

"  I  am  quite  well,  mamma,  and  not  at  all 
depressed  ;  but  do  idlow  me  to  sleep  ia  the 
closet  bed." 

"  No,  my  dear,  Agnes  will  sleep  there,  and 
you  can  sleep  in  your  own  as  iisual  ;  the 
poor  girl  will  wonder  why  you  leave  her, 
Jane  ;  she  will  feel  so  lonely,  too." 

"  But,  mamma,  it  would  gi-atify  me  very 
much,  at  least  for  //u.s  night.  I  never  wished 
to  sleep  away  from  Agues  before  ;  and  I  am 
certain  she  will  excuse  me  when  she  knows 
I  i)refer  it." 

"  Well,  my  love,  of  course  /can  have  no  ob- 
jection ;  I  only  feiu-  you  are  not  so  well  as 
you  imagine  yoiu'self.  At  all  events,  Jane, 
remember  your  father's  advice  to  pray  to 
God  ;  and  remember  this,  besides,  that  from 
me  at  least  you  ought  to  have  no  secrets. 
Grood-night,  dear,  and  may  the  Lord  take 
care  of  you  !  " 

She  then  kissed  her  with  an  emotion  of 
soiTow  for  which  she  could  scarcely  account, 
and  passed  down  to  the  room  wherein  the 
other  memljers  of  the  family  were  assembled. 

"  I  know  not  what  is  wrong  with  her,"  she 
observed,  in  reply  to  their  enquiries.  "fShe 
declares  she  is  perfectly  well,  and  that  her 
mind  is  not  at  all  depressed." 

"  In  that  I  agree  with  her,"  said  William  ; 
"  her  eye  occasioniilly  sjjarkled  with  some- 
thing that  resembled  joy  more  than  depres- 
sion." 

"  She  bogged  of  me  to  let  her  sleep  alone 
to-night,"  <'oiitinned  tlie  mother  ;  "  so  that 
you,  Agnt^s,  nnist  ho  in  the  closet  bed." 

"  She  must,  certiiiuly,  be  unwell  then,"  re- 
plied AgiH^s,  "  or  she  would  hardly  leave  me. 
Indeed  I  know  that  her  sjjirits  have  not  been 
Bo  good  of  liite  as  usual.  Formerly  we  used 
to  chat  ourselves  asleep,  but  for  some  weeks 
past  she  lias  been  quite  changed,  and  seldom 
spoke  at  all  after  going  to  bed.  Neither  did 
she  sleep  so  well  latterly  as  she  used  to." 

"nhe  is,  indeed,  a  dehcate  flower,"  ob- 
served her  father,  "and  a  verv  slight  blast. 


poor  thing,  will  make  her  droop — drooji  per- 
haps iiito  an  early  grsfve  !  " 

"  Do  not  speak  so  gloomily,  my  deal 
Heury,"  .said  her  mother.  "  What  is  there 
in  her  ij.iriiciilar  case  to  justify  any  such  ap- 
prehension ?  " 

"  Hor  health  has  been  always  good,  too," 
observed  Maria;  "but  the  fact  is,  we  love 
her  so  affectionately  that  many  things  dis- 
turb us  about  her  which  we  would  never  feel 
if  we  loved  her  less." 

"  Mary,"  said  her  father,  "  you  have  in  a 
few  words  esjaressed  the  true  state  of  our 
feelings  with  respect  to  the  dear  child.  We 
shall  find  her,  I  trust,  in  good  health  and 
spirits  in  the  morniug  ;  and  please  the  Di- 
vine WiU,  all  wUl  again  be  well — but  what's 
the  matter  with  tjiiu,  Agnes "? " 

Mr.  Sinclaii-  had,  a  moment  before,  ob- 
sei'ved  that  an  expression  of  thought,  blend- 
ed with  sorrow,  overshadowed  the  face  of  his 
second  daughter.  The  girl,  on  hearhig  her 
father's  enquiry,  looked  moiu^fully  ujDon 
him,  whUst  the  tears  ran  silently  down  her 
cheeks. 

"I  will  go  to  her,"  said  she,  "and  stay 
with  her  if  she  lets  me.  Oh,  papa,  why  talk 
of  an  early  grave  for  her  ?  How  could  we 
j  lose  her  ?  I  could  not — and  I  cannot  bear 
;  even  to  think  of  it." 

I    •  She  instantly  rose  and  proceeded  to  Jane's 
I  room,  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  saying, 
"  I  found  her  at  prayers,  pajDa." 

"  God  bless  her,  God  bless  her  !  I  knew 
she  would  not  vohmtarily  neglect  so  sacred 
a  duty.  As  she  wishes  to  be  alone,  it  ia 
better  not  to  disturb  her  ;  solitude  and  quiet 
will  no  doubt  contribute  to  her  composure, 
j  and  it  is  probably  for  this  jmrpose  that  she 
wishes  to  be  left  to  herself." 

After  this  the  family  soon  retired  to  bed, 
with  the  exception  of  Mi:  Sinclair  him.self, 
who,  contraiy  to  his  practice,  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  longer  up  than  usuid.  It 
appeared,  indeed,  as  if  the  shadow  of  some 
coming  calamity  had  fillni  upon  their 
hearts,  or  that  the  affeetii>ii  liny  IlhI  enter- 
tained for  her  was  so  luysh  ridiisly  .Iccp  as 
to  produce  that  prophetic  sympathy  which  is 
often  known  to  operate  in  a  presentiment  of 
j  sorrow  that  never  fails  to  be  followed  by 
j  disaster.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this 
]  singular  succession  of  cause  to  effect,  as  they 
I  act  upon  our  emotions,  except  probably  by 
I  supposing  that  it  is  an  unconscious  develop- 
j  nieut  of  those  latent  faculties  which  are 
j  decreed  to  expand  into  a  full  growth  in  a 
;  future  stai»  of  existence.  Be  this  jis  it  may, 
^  these  lo%ing  relatives  experienced  upon  that 
j  night  a  mood  of  mind  such  as  they  had  never 
,  before  knol;^^l,  even  when  tlip  hand  of  death 
had  taken  a  brother  and  sistor  from  among 
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them.  It  was  not  giief,  but  a  wild  kind  of 
dread,  slight  it  is  true,  but  distinct  in  its 
character,  and  not  dissimilar  to  that  fear 
which  falls  upon  the  spirits  during  one  of 
those  glooms  that  precede  some  dark  and 
awful  cou^-ulsion  of  nature.  Her  father  re- 
mained up,  as  we  have  said,  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  in  the  silence  which  succeeded  their 
retirement  for  the  night,  his  voice  could 
be  occasionally  heard  in  deep  and  earnest 
supplication.  It  was  e-\ident  that  he  had 
recourse  to  prayer  ;  and  by  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions caught  from  time  to  time,  they 
gathered  that  "his  dear  child,"  and  "her 
peace  of  mind  "  were  the  object  of  the  fore- 
boding father's  devotions. 

Jane's  distress,  at  concealing  the  cause  of 
her  absence  fi'om  prayers,  though  acute  at 
the  moment  of  enquiry,  was  nevei-theless 
more  transient  than  one  might  suppose  from 
the  alarming  effects  it  produced.  Her  mind 
was  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  ex- 
citement, such  as  she  had  never  till  then  ex- 
jjerienced,  and  the  novel  guilt  of  dissimula- 
tion, by  superinducing  her  first  imiwession 
of  deliijerate  crime,  opposed  itself  so  power- 
fully to  the  exulting  sense  of  her  newborn 
happiness,  that  both  j)roduced  a  shock  of 
confiicting  emotions  which  a  young  mind,  al- 
ready so  much  exhausted,  could  not  resist. 
She  felt,  therefore,  that  a  strange  darkness 
shrouded  her  intellect,  in  which  all  distinct 
traces  of  thought,  and  aU  memory  of  the 
past  were  momentai-ily  lost.  Her  fi-ame,  too, 
at  the  best  but  slender  and  much  enfeebled 
by  the  preceding  inteiTiew  with  Osborne, 
and  her  present  embarrassment,  could  not 
bear  up  agiiinst  this  chaotic  struggle  between 
delight  and  pain.  It  was,  no  doubt,  impos- 
sible for  her  relatives  to  comijrehend  aU  this, 
and  hence  their  alarm.  She  was  too  pure 
and  artless  to  be  suspected  of  concealing  the 
truth  ;  and  they  consequently  entertained 
not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  that  kind  ;  but 
still  their  affections  were  aroused,  and  what 
might  have  terminated  in  an  ordinai-y  man- 
ner, ended  m  that  unusual  mood  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

With  a  scnipulous  attention  to  her  father's 
precept,  as  well  as  from  a  principle  of  early 
and  sincere  piety,  she  strove  on  reaching  her 
bedroom  to  compose  her  mind  in  prayer, 
and  to  beg  the  jjai-don  of  Heaven  for  her 
wilful  suppression  of  the  tmth.  This  was  a 
task,  however,  to  which  she  was  altogether 
unequal.  In  vain  she  uttered  words  expres- 
sive of  her  sorrow,  and  gave  language  to  sen- 
timents of  dee})  repentance  ;  thew  was  but 
one  idea,  but  one  image  in  her  mind,  viz.  : 
her  beautiful  boy,  and  the  certainty  that  she 
was  the  object  of  his  love.  Again  and  again 
she  attempted  to  pray,  but  still  with   the 


same  success.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  she 
resolved  to  banish  him  from  her  thoughts, 
until  at  least  the  solemn  act  of  her  evening 
worship  should  be  concluded  ;  for  ere  she 
had  uttered  half  a  sentence  the  image  would 
return,  as  if  absolutely  to  mock  her  devo- 
tions. In  this  manner  she  continued  for 
some  time,  striving  to  advance  with  a  sincere 
heart  in  her  address  to  heaven  ;  again  recom- 
mencing with  a  similar  j)urpose,  and  as  often 
losing  herself  in  those  visions  that  wrajDped 
her  spu'it  in  their  transports.  At  length  she 
arose,  and  for  a  moment  felt  a  deej)  awe  fall 
upon  her.  The  idea  that  she  could  not  pray, 
seemed  to  her  as  a  punishment  annexed  by 
God  to  her  crime  of  haring  tampered  with 
the  love  of  truth,  and  disregarded  her 
father's  injunctions  not  to  violate  it.  But 
this,  also,  soon  passed  away :  she  lay  down, 
and  at  once  sm-rendered  her  heart  and 
thought  and  fancy  to  the  power  of  that 
I^assion,  which,  like  the  jealous  tyrant  of  the 
I  East,  seemed  on  this  occasion  resolved  to 
I  bear  no  virtue  near  the  heart  in  which  it  sat 
!  enthroned.  Such,  however,  was  not  its 
j  character,  as  the  reader  wiU  learn  when  he 
I  proceeds  ;  true  love  being  in  om-  opinion 
rather  the  guardian  of  the  other  vii-tues  than 
their  foe. 

j  The  next  morning,  when  Jane  awoke,  the 
!  event  of  yesterday  flashed  on  her  memory 
j  with  a  tliriU  of  jileasure  that  made  her  start 
up  in  a  recumbent  posture  in  the  'bed.  Her 
I  heart  bounded,  her  pulse  beat  high,  aud  a 
I  sudden  sensation  of  hysterical  delight  rushed 
to  her  throat  with  a  transiJort  that  would 
j  have  been  painful,  did  she  not  jjass  out  of  a 
state  of  such  panting  ecstacy  and  become 


lissolved  in  tears.  She  wept,  but  how  far 
did  she  believe  the  cause  of  her  emotion  to 
be  removed  fi-om  sorrow?  She  wept,  yet 
alas  !  alas !  never  did  tears  of  such  delight 
flow  from  a  source  that  drew  a  young  heart 
onward  to  greater  darkness  and  desolation. 
Weep  on,  fail-  girl,  in  thy  hai^piness  ;  for  the 
day  will  come  when  thou  wiU  not  be  able  to 
find  one  teai'  in  thy  misery  ! 

Her  appearance  the  next  morning  exhib- 
ited to  the  family  no  symptoms  of  illness. 
On  the  contrary,  she  never  looked  better, 
indeed  seldom  so  well.  Her  complexion  was 
clearer  than  usual,  her  spirit  more  animated, 
and  the  dancing  hght  of  her  eye  plainly  in- 
timated by  its  sparkhng  that  her  young  heart 
was  going  on  the  way  of  its  love  rejoicing. 
Her  family  were  agreeably  surprised  at  this, 
especially  when  they  reflected  upon  theii- 
anxiety  concerning  her  on  the  2^i'eceding 
night.  To  her  distress  on  that  occasion  they 
made  not  the  slightest  allusion  ;  they  felt  it 
sufficient  that  the  beloved  of  their  hearts  w-as 
weU,  and  that  fi-om  the  evident  flow  of  her 
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epirits  there  existed  no  rational  grounds  for 
any  apprehension  respecting:;  her.  After 
breakfast  she  sat  sevriuj;;  for  some  time  with 
her  sistei-s,  but  it  was  evident  that  her  mind 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  cidm  to  permit  her  as 
formerly  to  sustain  a  proper  part  in  their 
conversation.  Ever  and  anon  they  could  ob- 
serve by  the  singLil:u-  li^ht  which  sparkled  in 
her  eyes,  as  \x\\\\  a  sudden  rush  of  joy,  that 
ner  mind  was  engaged  on  some  other  topic, 
and  this  at  a  moment  when  some  ai)peal  or 
inteiTogatory  to  herself  rendered  such  ab- 
stracted enjoyment  more  obvious.  Sensible, 
therefore,  of  her  incompetency  as  yet  to  regu- 
late' her  imagination  so  as  to  escape  notice, 
she  withdrew  in  about  an  hour  to  her  own 
room,  there  once  more  to  give  aloose  to  in- 
dulgence. 

Oui-  readers  may  perceive  that  the  position 
of  Jane  Sincliiir,  in  lier*own  f;imily,  was  not 
very  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  firm 
character.  The  regulation  of  a  mind  so  im- 
aginative, and  of  feelings  so  lively  suid  sus- 
ceptil)le,  required  a  hand  of  uncommon  skill 
and  deUcacy.  Indeed  her  ca.se  was  one  of 
unusual  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  her 
meekness  and  extreme  sweetness  of  temper 
rendered  it  ahuost  impossible  in  a  family 
wliere  her  own  qualilies  predominated,  to 
find  any  deviation  from  duty  which  might  be 
seized  upon  without  h;u-shnes3  as  a  pretext 
for  inculcating  those  precautionary  jirinciples 
that  were  calculated  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points  which  her  character  may  have  pre- 
sented. Even  those  weak  points,  if  at  the 
time  they  coultl  be  so  tei-med,  were  percep- 
tible only  m  the  exercise  of  her  virtues,  so 
chat  it  was  a  matter  of  some  risk,  especially 
in  the  case  of  one  so  young,  to  reprove  an 
excess  on  the  right  side,  lest  in  doing  so  you 
•becked  the  influence  of  the  virtue  that  ac- 
companied it.  Such  errors,  if  they  can  be 
ciUled  so,  when  occuiriug  in  the  conduct  of 
those  whom  wc  love,  are  likely  to  call  forth 
any  thing  but  censure.  It  is  natiu-ally  sup- 
po.sed,  and  in  general  with  too  much  ti-uth, 
that  time  and  experience  will  remove  the 
excess,  and  leave  the  virtue  not  more  than 
equal  to  the  deuuuids  of  life  upon  it.  Her 
father,  however,  was,  as  the  reader  may  have 
found,  by  no  means  ignorant  of  those  traits 
in  the  constitution  of  her  mind  from  which 
danger  or  happhiess  might  ultimately  be  ap- 
prehended ;  neither  did  he  look  on  them 
with  indilloreuce.  In  truth,  they  troubled 
him  much,  and  on  more  thfm  one  occasion 
he  scrupled  not  fully  to  express  liis  fears  of 
their  result.  It  was  he,  the  reader  perceives, 
who,  on  the  evening  of  her  first  interview 
>vitli  Osborne,  gave  so  gloomy  a  tone  to  the 
feelings  of  the  family,  and  impressed  them 
at  all  events  more  dcejily  thiui  they  otherwise 
Vol.  II.—? 


\  would  have  felt,  with  a  vague  presentiment 

I  of  some  unknown  evil  that  was  to  betill  her. 

'  She  wa.s,  however,  wliat  is  termed,  the  [let  of 
the  family,  the  centre  to  which  all  their  attec- 
tions  tiu'ued  ;  and  as  she  htrself  felt  conscious 
of  this,  there  is  httle  doubt  that  the  extreme 
indulgence,  and  almost  blameable  teudemess 
which  they  exercised  towards  her,  did  bj 
impercei)tible  degrees  discjUidify  her  from 
miilergoing  with  firnmess  those  conflicts  ot 
the  heart,  to  which  a  susceptibility  of  the 
finer  emotions  rendered  her  isecuharly  hable. 
Indeed  among  the  various  eiTors  prevident  in 
domestic  life,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  has 
occasioned  more  melancholy  consequences 
than  that  of  cai-ryuig  indulgence  towards  a 
favorite  cliild  too  far  ;  and  creating,  under 

I  the  slightest  iushuices  of  self-deuiid,  a  sensi- 
tiveness or  impatience,  arising  from  a  previous 
habit  of  being  gi-atified  in  all  tlie  whims  and 
caprices  of  childhood  or  youth.  The  fate  of 
favorite  chil Ji'eu  in  life  is  almost  ]jro^'(;rbiall\ 
uuhapijy,  and  we  doubt  not  that  if  the  various 
lunatic  reeepfaicles  were  examiued,  the  mal 
ady,  in  a  majority  of  cusf :;,  mij^iit  ':v  tr'.ic-"' 
to  an  excess  of  indulgence  and  want  of  proper 
discipline  in  eaily  life.  Had  j\Ii-.  Sindaii 
insisted  on  knowing  fiom  liis  daughter's  Up.' 
the  cause  of  her  absence  from  prayers,  and 
given  a  high  moral  proot  of  the  ailectiou  he 
bore  her,  it  is  probable  that  the  consciotLs- 
uess  on  her  part  of  his  being  cognizsmt  of 
her  passion,  would  have  kept  it  so  far  within 
bounds  as  to  submit  to  the  control  of  reason 
instead  of  ultimately  subvertuig  it.  This, 
however,  he  unhappily  omitted  to  do,  not 
because  he  was  at  all  ignorant  that  a  strict 
sense  of  duty,  and  a  due  regard  for  his 
(laughter's  welfare,  demanded  it :  but  because 
her  distress,  and  the  childlike  simplicity  with 
which  she  c;ist  herself  upon  his  bosom, 
touched  his  spirit,  and  drew  forth  all  the 
aflcction  of  a  pai-ent  wJio  '■  loved  not  wisely 
but  too  well." 

Let  not  my  readers,  however,  condemn 
him  too  harshly  for  this,  for  alas,  he  paid,  ia 
the  bitterness  of  a  father's  misery,  a  woeful 
and  mysterious  pen;dty  of  a  father's  weak- 
ness. His  beloved  one  went  before,  and  the 
old  man  could  not  remain  behind  her ;  but 
their  sorrows  have  passed  away,  and  both 
now  enjoy  that  peace,  which,  for  the  last  few 
years  of  theu-  hves,  the  world  did  not  give 
them. 

From  this  time  forth  J.ane's  ear  listened 
only  to  the  music  of  a  happy  heart,  and  liei 
eye  .saw  nothing  but  tlie  beauty  of  tlmt  vision 
which  shone  in  her  pure  bosom  like  the  stai' 
of  evening  in  some  limpid  current  that  ghdes 
smoothly  between  rustic  meadows,  on  whose 
green  banks  tlie  henrt  is  charmed  into  lm2>pi- 
ness  h'lj  the  distant  hum  of  2>astoral  life. 
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Love,  however,  will  not  be  long  witliout 
its  object,  nor  can  the  soul  be  happy  in  the 
absence  of  its  countei-jjart.  For  some  time 
itfter  the  ijiterview  in  which  the  passion  of 
oiu-  young  lovers  was  revealed,  Jane  found 
sohtude  to  be  the  same  solace  to  her  love, 
that  human  sympathy  is  to  affliction.  The 
certainty  that  she  was  now  beloved,  caused 
her  heart  to  lapse  into  those  alternations  of 
repose  and  enjoyment  which  above  aU  other 
states  of  feehng  noui-ish  its  affections.  In- 
deed the  change  was  surprising  which  she 
felt  within  her  and  around  her.  On  looking 
back,  all  that  portion  of  her  life  that  had 
passed  before  her  attachment  to  Osborne, 
seemed  dark  and  without  any  definite  pur- 
pose. She  wondered  at  it  as  at  a  mystery 
which  she  could  not  solve  ;  it  was  only  now 
that  she  lived  ;  her  existence  commenced, 
she  thought,  with  her  jjassion,  and  with  it 
only  she  was  satisfied  it  could  cease.  Natui-e 
wore  in  her  eyes  a  new  aspect,  was  clothed 
with  such  beauty,  and  breathed  such  a  spuit 
of  love  and  harmony,  as  she  only  perceived 
now  for  the  first  time.  Her  parents  were 
_^der  and  better  she  thought  than  they  had 
before  appeared  to  her,  and  her  sisters  and 
brother  seemed  endued  with  warmer  affec- 
tions and  brighter  vii-tues  than  they  had  ever 
possessed.  Every  thing  near  her  and  about 
her  partook  in  a  more  especial  manner  of 
this  delightful  change ;  the  servants  were 
won  by  sweetness  so  u-resistible — the  dogs 
were  more  kindly  caressijd,  and  Ariel — her 
own  Ariel  was,  if  possible,  more  be- 
loved. 

Oh  why — why  is  not  love  so  pure  and  ex- 
alted as  this,  more  characteristic  of  human 
attachments  ?  AjkI  why  is  it  that  affection, 
as  exhibited  in  general  life,  is  so  rarely  seen 
unstained  by  the  tmt  of  some  darker  jiassion  ? 
Love  on,  fair  girl — love  on  in  thy  purity  and 
innocence  !  The  beauty  that  thou  seest  in 
nature,  and  the  music  it  sends  forth,  exist 
only  in  thy  own  heart,  and  the  light  which 
plays  around  thee  like  a  glory,  is  only  the 
reflection  of  that  hnage  whose  lustre  haa 
taken  away  the  shadows  from  thy  spuit ! 

Li  the  mean  time  the  heart,  as  we  said, 
will,  after  the  repose  which  must  foUow  ex- 
citement, necessarily  move  towai'ds  that  ob- 
ject in  which  it  seeks  its  ultimate  enjoyment. 
A  week  had  now  elapsed,  and  Jane  began  to 
feel  troubled  by  the  absence  of  her  lover. 
Her  eye  wished  once  more  to  feast  upon  his 
beauty,  and  her  ear  again  to  drink  in  the 
melody  of  his  voice.  It  was  true — it  was 
siu-ely  true — and  she  put  her  long  white  fin- 
gers to  her  forehead  while  thinking  of  him — 
yes,  yes — it  was  true  that  he  loved  her — but 
lier  heart  called  again  for  his  presence,  and 
longed  to  hear  him  once  more  repeat,  in  fer- 


vid accents  of  eloquence,  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  passion. 

Acknowledged  love,  however,  in  pure  and 
honorable  minds,  places  the  conduct  under 
that  refined  sense  of  ijropriety,  which  is  not 
only  felt  to  be  a  restraint  ujjon  the  freedom 
of  virtuous  principle  itself,  but  is  observed 
with  that  jealous  circumspection  which  con- 
siders even  susx^icion  as  a  stain  upon  its 
fiurity.  No  matter  how  intense  affection  in 
a  virtuous  bosom  may  be,  yet  no  decoiiun  of 
hfe  is  violated  by  it,  no  outwork  even  of  the 
minor  morals  surrendered,  nor  is  any  act  or 
expression  suffered  to  api^ear  that  might  take 
away  from  the  exquisite  feehng  of  what  is 
morally  essential  to  female  modesty.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  it  was  that  our  heroine, 
though  anxious  to  meet  0.sborne  again,  could 
not  bring  herself  to  walk  towards  her  accus- 
tomed haunts,  lest  he  might  suspect  that  she 
thus  indelicately  sought  him  ovit.  He  had 
frequently  been  there,  and  wondered  that  »he 
never  came ;  but  however  deep  his  disap- 
jjointment  at  her  absence,  or  it  might  be, 
neglect,  yet  in  consequence  of  their  last  in- 
terview, he  could  not  summon  courage  to  pay 
a  visit,  as  he  had  sometimes  before,  to  her 
famdy. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  elapsed,  when 
Jane,  walking  one  day  in  a  small  shrubbeiy 
that  skirted  the  httle  lawn  before  her  father's 
door,  received  a  note  by  a  messenger  whom 
she  recognized  as  a  servant  of  Mr.  Osborne's. 

The  man,  after  putting  it  into  her  hands, 
added : 

"I  was  desired,  if  possible,  to  bring  back 
an  answer." 

She  blushed  deeply  on  receiving  it,  and 
shook  so  much  that  the  tremor  of  her  smaU 
white  hands  gave  evident  proof  of  the  agita- 
tion which  it  produced  ui  her  bosom.  She 
read  as  follows  :- 

"  Oh  why  is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you !  or 
what  has  become  of  you  ?  This  absence  is 
painful  to  me  beyond  the  power  of  endiu'ance. 
Alas,  if  you  loved  with  the  deejj  and  burning 
devotion  that  I  do,  you  would  not  thus  avoid 
me.  Do  you  not  know,  and  feel,  that  our 
hearts  have  poui-ed  into  each  other  the  secret 
of  om-  mutual  passion.  Oh  surely,  surely, 
you  cannot  forget  that  moment — a  moment 
for  which  I  could  willingly  endure  a  centuiy 
of  pain.  That  moment  has  tlu-o-mi  a  charm 
into  my  existence  that  wiU  render  my  whole 
future  life  sweet.  All  that  I  may  suffer  will 
be,  and  already  is  softened  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  love  me.  Oh  let  me  see  you 
— I  cannot  rest,  I  cannot  hve  without  you.  I 
beseech  you,  I  imjjlore  ycu,  as  you  would 
not  bring  me  down  to  despair  and  soitow — 
as  you  would  not  ^Tl■iug  my  heai-t  with  the 
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afjfonj'  of  disappointment — to  meet  me  this 
evening  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  hour 
as  before. 

"YoMxa^ijoiirs  for  ever, 

"H.  O. 
"N.  B. — The  bearer  is  tnistworthj',  and 
already  acqujiiuted  with  the  secret  of  our  at- 
tachment, so  that  you  need  not  hesitate  to 
send  me  a  reply  by  him — and  let  it  be  a  wnt- 

teu  oue." 

• 

After  persuing  this,  she  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment, luid  felt  so  much  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  of  theii-  love  being  know-n  to  a  thiixl  jjer- 
son,  that  she  could  not  look  upon  the  mes-  | 
senger,  while  addressing  him,  without  shame- 
faced ness  and  confusion. 

"  Wait  a  little,"  she  said  at  length,  "  I  will 
return  presently  " — and  with  a  singular  con- 
flict between  joy,  shame,  and  tenor,  she 
passed  with  downcast  looks  out  of  the  slu-ub-  | 
bery,  ^sought  her  own  room,  and  having 
placed  writing  materials  before  her,  attempt- 
ed to  write.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
some  minutes  that  she  could  collect  herscK  . 
sufJicieutly  to  use  them.  As  she  took  the 
pen  in  her  hand,  something  like  guilt  seemed 
to  press  upon  her  heart — the  blood  forsook  | 
her  cheeks,  and  her  strength  absolutely  left 
her. 

"Is  not  this  wi-oug,"  she  thought.  "I 
have  already  been  guilty  of  dissimiilation,  if 
not  of  direct  falsehood  to  my  father,  and  now 
I  am  about  to  enter  into  a  coi-respoudence  , 
without  his  knowledge." 

The  ac<iteness  of  her  moral  sense  occasion- 
ed her,  in  fact,  to  feel  much  distress,  and  the 
impre.ssion  of  religious  sanction  early  incul- 
cated upon  a  mind  naturally  so  gentle  and  in-  J 
nocent  as  hers,  cast  by  its  solemn  influence 
a  deep  gloom  over  the  brief  history  of  their 
loves.  She  laid  the  pen  down,  and  covering 
her  face  with  both  hands,  burst  into  a  flood 
of  teai-s.  I 

"Why  is  it,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  that  a  . 
conviction  as  if  of  guilt  mingles  itself  with 
my  affection  for  him  ;  and  that  snatches  of 
pain  and  melancholy  darken  my  mind,  when 
I  johi  in  our  morning  and  evening  worship? 
I  fear,  I  fear,  that  ( iod's  grace  and  protection 
have  been  witlidrawu  from  me  ever  since  I 
deceived  my  fatlier.  But  these  eiTors,"  she  j 
proceeded,  "  are  my  own,  and  not  Henry's — 
and  why  should  he  suifer  pain  and  distress 
because  /  have  bnon  uncandid  to  others  ?  " 

Upon  this  slender  argument  she  proceeded 
to  WTite  the  followmg  reply,  but  still  with  an 
undercurrent  of  something  like  remorse 
stealing  through  a  mind  that  felt  with  in-  I 
"redible  delicacy  the  slightest  deviation  fi-om  [ 
what  was  right,  yet  possessed  not  the  neces- 

rj-  fii-mness  to  resist  what  was  wrontr. 


"  I  know  that  it  is  indelicate,  and  very  im- 
proper— yes,  and  sinful  in  me  to  write  to 
you — and  I  would  not  do  so,  but  that  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  that  i/ou  should  sufier  pain. 
Why  should  you  be  distressed,  when  you 
know  that  my  affection  for  you  w-ill  never 
change  ? — wiJl,  alas  !  I  should  add,  can  never 
change.  De:ir  Henry,  is  it  not  suiiitdent  for 
our  happiness  that  dur  love  is  mutual  ?  It 
ought  at  least  to  be  so  ;  and  it  would  be  so, 
provided  we  kept  its  character  unstained  by 
any  deviation  from  moral  feeling  or  duty  in  the 
sight  of  God.  You  umst  not  continue  to  writ* 
to  me,  for  I  shall  not,  and  I  can  not  persist  in  a 
com-se  of  deliberate  insincerity  to  those  who 
love  me  with  so  much  aft'ection.  I  will,  how- 
ever, see  you  this  day,  two  hours  eai-her  than 
the  time  appointed  in  yoiu-  note.  I  could 
not  absent  myself  fi-om  the  family  then,  with- 
out again  risking  an  indii'ect  breach  of  truth, 
and  this  I  am  resolved  never  to  do.  I  hope 
you  will  not  think  less  of  me  for  writing  to 
you,  although  it  be  very  WTong  on  my  pai't. 
I  have  already  wept  for  it,  and  my  eyes  are 
even  now  filled  with  tears  ;  but  you  surely 
will  not  be  a  harsh  judge  upon  tlie  conduct 
of  your  own 

"J.\XE   SiNCXAIK." 

Ha^^ug  sealed  this  letter,  she  hid  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  after  delaying  a  short  time  to 
compose  her  features,  again  proceeded  to  the 
shrubbeiy,  where  she  found  the  servant 
waiting.  Simple  as  was  the  act  of  handing 
him  the  note,  yet  so  inexpressibly  delicate, 
was  the  whole  tenor  of  lier  mind,  that  the 
slightest  step  iireconcOable  with  her  standard 
of  female  propriety,  left  behind  it  a  flistinct 
and  painful  trace  that  disturbed  the  equili- 
brium of  a  character  so  finely  balanced. 
With  an  abashed  face  and  burning  brow,  she 
summoned  courage,  however,  to  give  it,  and 
was  instjmtly  proceeding  home,  when  the 
messenger  obsen-cd  that  she  had  given  him 
the  wrong  letter.  She  then  took  the  right 
one  fi-om  her  bosom,  and  placing  it  in  his 
hands  would  again  have  huiTied  into  the 
house. 

"You  do  not  mean,  I  suppose,  to  send 
him  back  his  ovm  note,"  observed  the  miui, 
handing  her  Osborne's  as  he  spoke. 

"  No,  no,"  she  replied,  "give  it  to  me  ;  I 
knew  not — in  fact,  it  was  a  mistake."  She 
then  received  Osborne's  letter,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

Tlie  reader  may  have  obsen-cd,  that  so  long 
as  J.ane  merely  contemplated  the  art'ection 
that  subsisted  between  Osborne  and  liersclf, 
as  a  matter  unconnected  with  any  rchitive 
association,  and  one  on  wliich  tlie  lieart  wiU 
dwell  with  delight  while  nothing  intrudes  to 
disturb  its  serenity,  so  long  was  the  contem- 
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plation  one  of  perfect  happiness.     But  the  !  could  not  describe  my  present  state  of  feel 


moment  she  approached  her  family,  or  found 
herself  on  the  eve  of  taking  another  step  in 
its  progress,  snch  was  her  almost  morbid 
candor,  and  her  timid  shrinking  from  any 
violation  of  truth,  that  her  affection  for  this 
very  reason  lieeame  darkened,  as  she  herself 
said,  by  snatches  of  melancholy  and  pain. 

It  is  indeed  diiiicult  to  say  whether  such  a 
tender  perception  of  good  and  evil  as  charac- 
terized all  her  emotions,  may  not  have  jire- 
disposed  her  mind  to  the  unhajjpy  malady 


mg  ;  but  I  think, — indeed  I  know  I  am  not 
so  good  as  I  ought  to  be.  lam  not  so  good, 
mamma,  and  maybe  one  day  you  wiU  all  have 
to  forgive  me  more  than  you  think." 

Her  father  laid  his  knife  and  fork  down, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  affectionately  upon  her, 
said  : 

"  My  child,  there  is  sometliing  -wTong  with 
you." 

Jane  hetself,  who  sat  beside  her  mother, 
made  no  reply  ;  but  putting  her  arms  about 


which  eventually  overcame  it ;  or  whether,  I  her  neck,  she  laid  her  cheek  against  hers,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  latent  existence  of  the  !  wept  for  many  minutes.  She  then  rose  in  a 
malady  in  her  temperament  may  not  have  ,  pai-osysm  of  increasing  sorrow,  and  thro^ving 


rendered  such  perceptions  too  delicate  for 
the  healthy  discharge  of  human  duties. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  our  innocent  and  beau- 
tiful girl  is  equally  to  be  pitied  ;  and  we 
trust  that  in  either  case  the  sneers  of  the 
coarse  and  lieartless  will  be  spared  against  a 
I'liaiMctcr  fliiy  eixnnot  understand.  At  aU 
events,  it  is  we  think  slightly,  and  but  slight- 
ly e\ideut,  that  even  at  the  present  stage  of 
lier  afi'ection,  something  proijhetic  of  her 
calamity,  in  a  faintly  perceptible  degree  may, 
to  an  oijserving  mind,  be  recognized  in  the 
vivid  and  impulsive  j^ower  with  which  that 
affection  has  operated  upon  her.  If  anything 
could  prove  this,  it  is  the  fervency  with 
whieli,  previous  to  the  hour  of  appointment, 
she  bent  in  worship  before  God,  to  beseech 
His  pardon  for  the  secret  interview  she  was 
about  to  give  her  lover.  And  in  any  other 
case,  such  an  imj^ression,  full  of  religious 
feeling  as  it  was,  would  have  prevented  the 
subject  of  it  from  acting  contrary  to  its 
tendency ;  but  here  was  the  refined  dread  of 
error,  lively  even  to  acuteness,  absolutelj^  in- 
capable of  drawing  back  the  mind  from  the 
transgression  of  moral  duty  which  fiUed  it 
with  a  feehng  nearly  akin  to  remorse. 

Jane  that  day  met  the  family  at  dinner, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she  could 
eat  notliing.  There  was,  independently  of 
tills,  a  timidity  in  her  manner  which  they  no- 
ticed, but  could  not  imderstand. 

"  Why,"  said  her  father,  "  you  were  never 
a  great  eater,  Jane,  but  latterly  you  live,  like 
the  chameleon,  on  air.  Surely  your  health 
cannot  be  good,  with  such  a  poor  appetite  ; — 
your  own  Ariel  eats  more." 

"  I  feel  my  health  to  be  very  good,  papa  ; 
but — "  she  hesitated  a  little,  attempted  to 
speak,  and  joaused  again;  "Although  my 
health  is  good."  she  at  last  proceeded,  "  I  am 


her  arms  about  her  father  s  neck  also,  sob- 
bed out  as  upon  the  occasion  already  men- 
tioned : — 

"  Oh,  papa,  pity  and  forgive  me  ; — your 
poor  Jane,  pity  her  and  forgive  her." 

The  old  man  struggled  with  h's  grief,  for 
he  saw  that  the  tears  of  the  family  rendered 
it  a  duty  upon  him  to  be  firm  :  nay,  he  smiled 
after  a  manner,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  forced 
good  humor : 

"You  .are  a  foolish  slut,  Jane,  and  play 
upon  us,  because  you  know  we  pet  and  love 
j'ou  too  much.  If  you  cannot  eat  your  din- 
ner go  play,  and  get  an  appetite  for  to-mor- 
row." 

She  kissed  him,  and  as  was  her  habit  of 
compliance  with  his  slightest  wish,  left  the 
room  as  he  had  desired  her. 

"  Henry,"  said  his  wife,  "  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  her." 

For  a  time  he  could  not  speak  ;  but  after 
a  deep  silence  he  wijDed  away  a  few  stragghng 
tears,  and  replied : 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  do  you  not  see  that  there  is  a 
mystery  upon  my  child  ! — a  mystery  which 
weighs  down  my  heart  with  aiiliictiou." 

"  Dear  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  don't  forbode 
evil  for  her." 

"It's  a  mere  nervous  affection,"  said  Wil. 
liam.  "  She  ought  to  take  more  exercise. 
Of  late  she  has  been  too  much  within." 

Maria  and  Agues  exchanged  looks ;  and 
for  the  first  time,  a  suspicion  of  the  j^robable 
cause  flashed  simultaneously  across  their 
minds.  They  sat  beside  each  other  at  din- 
ner, and  Maria  said  in  a  whisper : 

"  Agnes,  you  and  I  ai'e  thinking  of  the 
same  thing." 

"I  am  thinking  of  Jane,"  said  her  candid 
and  affectionate  sister. 

"My  opinion  is,"  rejoined  Maria,   "that 


not,  papa, — I  mean  my  spirits  are  sometimes  i  she  is  attached  to  Chai-les  Osborne." 
lietter  than  they  ever  were,  and  sometimes        "  I   suspect   it   is   so;"  whispered  Agnes. 


more  depressed, 

"They  are  depr 
mother. 

"  I  don't  know  that,  mamma. 


I  now,  Jane,"  said  her 
Lideed  I 


"Indeed  fi-om  many  things  that  occur  to  me 
I  am  now  certain  of  it. " 

"I  don't  see  any  particular  hann  in  that," 
replied  jMaria. 
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"  It  ma^  be  a  veiy  unhappy  attachment  for 
Jane,  though,"'  said  Ajpies.  "  Onlj-  think, 
Maria,  if  Osborne  should  not  return  her  af- 
fection :  I  know  Jane, — she  would  sink  under 
it." 

"  Not  return  licr  :ift'cction  I '"  replied  her 
sister.  "  Wlierc  would  he  tind  another  so 
beautiful,  and  every  way  so  worthy  of  him  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Maria ;  and  I  trust  in  heaven 
he  may  tliiiik  so.  But  how,  if  he  should 
never  know  or  suspect  her  love  for  him  ?  " 

"I  cannot  answer  that,"  said  tlie  other; 
"  but  we  will  talk  more  about  it  by-.und-by." 

^\  hilst  tliis  dialojine  went  on  in  a  low  tone, 
the  other  members  of  the  family  sat  in  silence 
and  concern,  each  evident!}-  anxious  to  de- 
velop the  mystery  of  Jane's  recent  excite- 
^uent  at  dinner.  At  length  the  old  man's 
eye  fell  upon  his  two  other  daughters,  and 
he  said  : 

"'What  is  this,  childi-en — what  is  this 
whispering  all  about  ?  Perhaps  .some  of  y<  )U 
can  explain  the  conduct  of  that  poor  cliild." 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  you  ai-e  not  to 
know  all  our  secrets." 

"Am  I  not,  indeed,  Aggj-?  That's  pretty 
evident  from  the  cautious  tone  in  which  j-ou 
and  Mary  speak." 

"  Well,  but  Agnes  is  right,  Heniy,"  said 
her  mother  :  "  to  know  the  daughtera'  .secrets 
is  my  privilege — and  yom"8  to  know  Wil- 
liam's— if  he  has  any." 

"  Upon  my  word,  mother,  mine  are  easily 
carried,  I  assm-e  you." 

"  Suppose,  p  pa,"  observed  Agnes,  good- 
humoredly,  "  that  I  was  to  fidl  in  love,  now 
— as  is  not 

"  Improbable  that  you  may — you  baggage," 
replied  her  father,  smiling,  whilst  he  coin- 
pleted  the  sentence  ;  "  Well,  and  you  would 
not  tell  me  if  you  did  ?  " 

"  No  indeed,  sir  ;  I  should  not.  Perhaps 
I  ought, — but  I  could  not,  .certainly,  bring 
myself  to  do  it.  For  instance,  would  it  be 
either  modest  or  delicate  in  me,  to  go  and 
say  to  your  ftice,  '  Papa,  I'm  in  love'  In  that 
case  the  next  step,  I  suppose,  would  be  to 
make  you  the  messenger  between  us.  Now 
would  j'ou  not  expect  as  much,  papa,  if  I 
told  you  ?  "  said  the  arch  and  lively  girl. 

"  Agfjy,  you  are  a  presuming  gipsj',"  re- 
plied the  old  man,  joining  in  the  laugh  wliich 
she  liad  caused.     "  Me  your  messenger  !  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  stciuly  one  you  wouhl  make, 
sir.  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  at  all  events, 
overstep  your  instnictions." 

"  That  will  be  one  quality  essentially  ne- 
cesaaay  to  any  messenger  of  ynnra,  Agnes," 
replied  her  father,  in  tlie  same  spirit. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  s\iddenly  changing  her 
manner,  and  laying  aside  lior  gayety,  "  what 
I  said  in  jest  of  myself  may  be  seriously  true 


I  of  another   in   this   very    family.     Sujjposa 

j  Jane " 

j  "  Jane  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ; — "  im- 
Ijossible  !  She  is  but  a  giil ! — but  a  child  !  " 
I  " Agnes,  this  is  fooUsh  of  you,'  said  her 
i  sister.  "  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that  you  ai-e 
I  doing  poor  Jane  injustice.  Papa,  Agnes  only 
I  speaks  from  suspicion.  We  are  not  certain 
of  anything.  It  was  I  mentioned  it  tu'st,  but 
merely  from  suspicion." 
I  "  If  Jane's  atfeittious  are  engaged,"  sjiid  her 
father,  "  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  consequen- 
I  ces  should  she  experience  the  slightest  dis- 
appointment. But  it  cannot  be,  Maiia,— the 
I  giii  has  too  much  sense,  and  her  principles 
;  are  too  well  established." 
I  "  What  is  it  you  mean,  girls  ?  "  inquired 
then-  mother,  in  a  tone  of  sui^jrise  and  iilaim. 
"Indeed,  Agnes,"  said  Maria,  reproringly, 
"  it  is  neither  fail-  nor  fiiendly  to  poor  Jiine, 
to  bring  out  a  story  founded  only  on  a  mere 
surmise.  Agnes  insists,  mamma,  that  Jane  is 
}  attached  to  Charles  Osbonie." 
i  "It  certainly  occui'red  to  us  only  a  few 
i  moments  ago,  I  allow,"  replied  Agnes  ;  "but 
1  if  /  am  mistaken  in  this,  I  will  give  uj)  my 
I  judgment  in  everj'thiug  else.  And  I  meu- 
j  tioned  it  solely  to  prevent  our  own  distress, 
:  particulai-ly  papa's,  «-ith  respect  to  the  change 
i  that  is  of  late  so  risible  in  her  conduct  and 
I  manner." 

I  Strange  to  say,  however,  that  Mi\  Sinclair 
'■  and  his  wife  both  rejsudiated  the  idea  of  her 
I  attachment  to  Osborne,  and  insisted  that 
j  Agnes'  suspicion  was  rash  jind  gi-oundless. 

It  was  impossible,  they  said,  thsit  such  an 
I  attachment  could  exist ;  Jane  and  O.sbome 
h;ui  sc^en  too  little  of  each  other,  and  were 
I  both  of  a  disijosition  too  sliy  and  diffiileut  to 
I  rush  so  precipitately  into  a  passion  that  is 
I  usually  the  result  of  far  riper  years  than  either 
of  them  had  j'et  reached. 
I  JL\  Sinclair  admitted  that  Jane  was  a  gii'l 
fidl  of  ati'ection,  and  likely  to  be  extremely 
susceptible,  yet  it  was  absurd,  he  added,  to 
suppose  for  a  moment,  that  she  would  suffer 
them  to  be  engaged,  or  her  ])eace  of  mind 
disturbed,  by  a  foolish  regard  for  a  smooth- 
!  fiM'cd  boy,  and  she  herself  not  much  beyond 
sixteen. 

There  is  scai-cely  to  be  found,  in  tlie  whole 
range  of  human  life  and  character,  any  ob- 
sei-vation  more  true,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  dilhcidt  to  be  understood,  than  the 
singular  infatnition  of  paients  who  have 
surrived  their  own  p;i.ssions, — whenever  the 
prudence  of  their  children  happens  to  be 
called  in  question. 

We  know  not  whether  such  a  fact  be 
necessary  to  the  economy  of  Ufe,  and  the  fit* 
I  breathings  of  youthful  liberty,  but  tliis  at 
I  least  is  cleiu*  to  any  one  capable  of  noting 
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down  its  ordinary  occun-ences,  that  no  mat- 
ter how  acutely  and  vividly  parents  them- 
selves may  have  felt  the  passion  of  love  when 
young,  they  appear-  as  ignorant  of  the  symp- 
toms that  mark  its  stages  in  the  lives  of  their 
children,  as  if  all  memory  of  its  existence  had 
buen  obliterated  out  of  tlieir  bemg.  Perhajjs 
this  may  be  wisely  designed,  and  no  doubt 
it  is  ;  but,  alas !  its  tnith  is  a  melancholy 
comment  upon  the  ileeting  character  of  the 
only  passion  that  charms  our  early  hfe,  and 
fills  the  soul  with  sensations  too  ethereal  to 
be  retained  by  a  heart  which  grosser  associa- 
tions have  brought  beneath  the  standard  of 
IHirity  necessary  for  their  existence  in  it. 

Jane,  as  she  bent  her  way  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  felt  like  one  gradually  emerg- 
ing out  of  darkness  into  hght.  The  scene  at 
dinner  had  quickened  her  moral  sense,  which, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  was  previous  to 
that  perhaps  morbidly  acute.  Every  step, 
however,  towards  the  idol  of  her  young  de- 
votion, removed  the  memory  of  what  had 
occurred  at  home,  and  collected  around  her 
heart  all  the  joys  and  terrors  that  in  maidenly 
diffidence  characterize  the  interview  she  was 
about  to  give  her  lover.  Oh  how  little  do  we 
know  of  those  rapid  hghts  and  shadows 
which  shift  and  tremble  across  the  sjairits  of 
the  gentle  sex,  when  approaching  to  hold 
this  tender  communion  with  those  whom 
they  love.  '  Nothing  that  we  remember  re- 
sembles the  busy  working  of  the  soul  on 
such  occasions,  so  much  as  those  lucid 
streamers  which  flit  in  sweeps  of  delicate 
light  along  the  northern  sky,  filling  it  at  once 
with  beauty  and  terror,  and  emitting  at  the 
same  time  a  far  and  almost  inaudible  under- 
tone of  unbroken  music. 

Trembhng  and  fluttering  like  a  newly- 
caught  bird,  Jane  apisroached  the  place  of 
meeting  and  found  Osborne  there  awaiting 
her.  The  moment  he  saw  the  graceful  young 
creature  approach  him,  he  felt  that  he  had 
never  until  then  loved  her  so  intensely.  The 
first  declaration  of  their  attachment  was  made 
during  an  accidental  interview,  but  there  is 
a  feehng  of  buoyant  confidence  that  flashes 
up  from  the  heart,  when,  at  the  first  con- 
certed meeting  of  love  we  see  the  object  of 
our  affection  advance  towards  us, — for  that 
deliberate  act  of  a  faithful  lieai-t  separates  the 
beloved  one,  in  imagination,  to  ourselves, 
and  gives  a  fulness  to  our  enjoyment  which 
melts  us  in  an  exulting  tenderness  indescri- 
bable by  language.  Those  who  have  doubted 
the  punctuality  of  some  beloved  girl,  and 
afterwards  seen  her  come,  will  allow  that  our 
description  of  that  rapturous  moment  is  not 
overdrawn. 

"My  dear,  dear  Jane,"  exclaimed  Osborne, 
takmg  her  hand  and  placing  her  beside  him, 


"1  neither  knew  my  own  heart  nor  the  ex 
tent  of  its  affection  for  you  until  tliis  meeting. 
In  what  terms  shall  I  express — but  I  wiU  not 
attempt  it — I  cannot — but  my  soul  bums 
with  love  for  you,  such  as  was  never  felt  by 
mortal." 

"It  is  my  trust  and  confidence  in  you? 
love  that  brings  me  here,"  she  rejihed  ;  "  and 
indeed,  Charles,  it  is  more  than  that — I  know 
your  health  is,  at  the  best,  easily  affected, 
and  your  spirits  naturally  prone  to  despon- 
dency ;  and  I  feared,"  said  the  artless  girl, 
"  that^that — indeed  I  feared  you  might  suf- 
fer i^ain,  and  that  pain  might  bring  on  ill 
health  again." 

"  And  I  am  so  dear  to  you,  Jime?" 

Jane  replied  by  a  smile  and  looked  inex- 
pressibly tender. 

"  I  am,  I  am  !  "  he  exclaimed  with  rapture  • 
"  and  now  the  world — life — nothing — noth- 
ing can  add  to  the  fulness  of  my  happiness. 
And  your  note,  my  beloved  — the  conclusion 
of  it — your  own  Jane  Sinclair!  But  you 
must  be  more  my  own  yet — legally  and  for- 
ever mine  !  Mine  !  Shall  I  be  able  to  bear 
it ! — shall  I  ?  Jane?  "  said  he,  his  enthusias- 
tic temperament  kindhngas  he  spoke — "  Oh 
what,  my  dearest,  my  own  dearest,  if  this 
should  not  last,  will  it  not  consume  me? 
Will  it  not  destroy  me  ?  this  overwhelming 
excess  of  rapture  ! " 

"  But  you  must  restrain  it,  Charles  ;  sure- 
ly the  suspense  arising  from  the  doubt  of 
our  being  beloved  is  more  painful  than  the 
certainty  that  we  are  so." 

"  Yes ;  but  the  exulting  sense,  my  dear 
Jane,  to  me  almost  oppressive, — but  I  i-ave,  I 
rave  ;  it  is  all  delight — all  happiness  !  Yes, 
it  will  jjrolong  Hfe, — for  we  Imow  what  we 
Uve  for." 

"  "We  do,"  said  Jane,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
whilst  her  eye  fed  upon  his  beauty.  "  Do  I 
not  live  for  you,  Charles  ?  " 

His  lip  was  near  her  cheek  as  she  spoke  ; 
he  then  gently  drew  her  to  him,  and  in  a 
voice  lower,  and  if  jjossible  more  melodious 
than  her  own,  said,  "  Oh  Jane,  is  there  not 
something  inexpressibly  aftectionate — some 
mid  and  melting  charm  in  the  word  uife  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  feeling,"  she  repUed,  evidently 
softened  by  the  tender  spirit  of  his  words, 
"  of  which  you  are  a  better  judge  than  I  can 
be." 

"  Oh  say,  my  dearest,  let  me  heai-  you  s.iy 
with  youi-  own  hps,  that  you  will  be  my 
wife." 

"  I  wlU,"  she  whispered — and  as  she  spoke, 
he  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  her  breath. 

"  My  wife  !  " 

"  Your  wife  !  " 

Sweet,  and  long,  and  rapturous  was  the 
kiss  which  sealed  this  sacred  and  entrancing 
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promise.  The  pathetic  sentiment  that  per- 
v:uleJ  their  attiichmeut  kept  tlieir  passion 
piu'e,  and  seldom  have  two  lovers  so  beau- 
tiful, sat  cheek  to  cheek  tof^ether,  in  an  em- 
brace pwilelcss  iiud  innocent  as  theirs. 

Jane,  however,  withdrew  herself  from  his 
arms,  and  for  a  few  moments  felt  not  even 
conscious,  so  fir  was  her  heai't  removed  from 
evil,  that  an  embrace  under  such  circumstjin- 
ces  was  questionable,  much  less  improper. 
Following  so  natuniLy  from  the  tenderness 
of  their  dialogue,  it  seemed  to  be  ratlier  the 
necessiuw  a-tion  arising  from  the  eloquence 
of  their  feeling,  than  an  act  which  might  in- 
cur censure  or  reproof.  Her  fine  sense  of 
propriety,  however,  could  be  scarcely  said  to 
have  slumbered,  for,  with  a  burning  cheek 
and  a  sobbing  voice,  she  exclaimed, 

"Chiu-les,  these  .secret  meetings  mu.st 
cease.  They  have  involved  me  in  a  coui'se 
of  dissimulation  and  falsehood  towards  my 
family,  whit-h  I  cannot  be:u'.  You  say  you 
love  me,  and  I  know  you  do,  but  surely  you 
could  not  esteem,  nor  place  full  confidence 
in  a  girl,  who,  to  gratify  either  her  own  af- 
fection or  yours,  would  deceive  herpai-ents." 

"  But,  my  dearest  girl,  you  reason  too  se- 
verely. Surely  almost  all  who  love  must,  in 
the  esu-liest  stages  of  affection,  jiractice,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  harmless  deception  ujJon 
their  friends,  until  at  least  their  love  is  sanc- 
tioned. Maniages  foimded  upon  mutual  at- 
tachment would  be  otherwise  impracticable." 

"  No  deception,  dear  Charles,  can  be  harm- 
less. I  cannot  forget  the  precepts  of  truth, 
and  virtue,  and  obetlieuce  to  a  higher  law 
even  than  his  own  will,  which  my  dear  p.apa 
taught  me,  and  I  will  never  more  violate 
them,  even  for  you." 

"  You  are  too  pure,  too  full  of  truth,  my 
beloved  girl,  for  this  worlil.  Social  life  is 
carried  on  by  .so  mucli  dissimulation,  hypoc- 
risy, and  f  ilsehood,  that  you  will  be  actually 
unfit  to  live  in  it." 

"Then  let  me  die.  in  it  sooner  than  be 
guilty  of  any  one  of  them.  No,  dear  Charles, 
I  am  not  too  full  of  truth.  On  the  contrary, 
I  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  my  love 
for  you  has  plunged  me  into  deceit.  Nay 
more,  Charles,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  up,  and 
placing  her  hand  on  her  he;u-t,  "I  am  wrong 
iw.re — why  is  it,  will  you  tell  me,  that  our  at- 
tachment has  crossed  and  disturbed  my  de- 
votions to  God.  I  cannot  worship  God  a.s  I 
would,  and  as  I  used  to  do.  What  if  His 
grace  be  withdrawn  from  me  ?  Could  you 
love  me  then  ?  Could  you  love  a  ca.st-a-\vay  ? 
No,  Charles,  you  love  truth  too  well  to  cher- 
ish affection  for  a  being,  a  reprobate  per- 
haps, and  full  of  treachery  and  f'dsehood.  I 
hope  I  am  not  such,  but  I  fear  sometimes 
that  I  am." 


1      Her  youthful  lover  gazed  upon  her  as  she 

!  stood  with  her  sparkling  eyes  ti.xed  upon  va- 

]  cancy.     Never  did  she  appear  so  beautiful ; 

.  her  featui'es  were  kLndletl  into  an  expression 

;  which  was  new  to  him — but  an  expi'ession  so 
fuU  of  high  moral  feehug,  beaming  like  the 

'  very  divinity  of  truth  from  her  countenance, 
yet  overshadowed  by  an  unsettled  gloom, 
wliich  gave  to  her  whole  appearance  the 
jjower  of  creating  both  awe  and  admu'ation 
in  the  spectator. 

The  boy  was  deeply  affected,  and  in  a  voice 
scarcely  firm,  said  in  soothing  and  endearing 
accents,  whilst  he  took  her  hand  in  his, 

"  Jane,  my  best  beloved,  and  dearest — say, 
oh  say  in  what  manner  I  can  comjiose  your 
mind,  or  relieve  you  from  the  necessity  ol 
jjractising  the  deceit  which  troubles  you  so 
much." 

"  Oh,"  said  she,  bending  her  eye  on  liim, 
"  but  it  is  sweet  to  be  beloved  by  those  thai 
ai-e  dear  to  us.  Your  sympathy  tlirilla 
through  my  whole  frame  with  a  soothuig  sen- 
sation inexpressibly  dehghtful.  It  is  sweet 
to  me — for  you,  Charles,  are  my  only  confi- 
dent. Dear,  dear  Chai'ies,  how  I  longed  to 
see  you,  and  to  hear  your  voice." 

As  she  ma<le  tliis  simple  but  touching  ad- 
mission of  the  power  of  her  love,  she  laid 
her  head  on  his  bosom  and  wept.     Chai-les 

■  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  strove  to  speak, 
but  could  not — she  felt  his  tears  raining  fast 

I  upon  her  face. 

At  length  he  said'  pressing  his  beautiful 
once  more  to  his  beating  bosom — "  the  mo- 
ment, the  moment  that  I  cease  to  love  you, 
may  it,  O  God,  be  my  hist." 

She  rose,  and  quietly  wiping  her  eyes, 
said — "  I  will  go — we  will  meet  no  more — no 
more  in  furivt." 

"  Oh,  Jane,"  said  her  lover,  "  how  shall  I 
make  myself  worthy  of  you ;  but  why,"  he 
added,  "  should  our  love  be  a  secret  ?  Surely 
it  will  be  sanctioned  by  our  fi-ieuds.  You 
shall  not  be  distressed  by  the  necessity  of  in- 
sincerity, altliough  it  would  be  wrong  to  call 
the  simple  concealment  of  your  love  for  me 
by  so  harsh  a  name." 

"But  my  papa,"  she  said,  "he  is  so  good 
to  me  ;  they  are  all  so  affectionate,  they  love 
me  too  much  ;  but  my  dear  papa,  I  cannot 
stand  with  a  stain  on  my  conscience  in  his 
l)resence.  Not  that  I  fear  him  ;  but  it  would 
be  treacherous  and  ungrateful :  I  would  tell 

1  liim  all,  but  I  cannot." 

I      "  Jly  sweet  girl,  lot  not  that  distress  you. 

I  Your  father  shidl  be  made  acquainted  with  it 
from  other  hjw.  I  will  disclose  the  secret  to 
)/(//  father,  and,  with  a  proud  heait,  tell  him 
of  our  affection." 

It  never  once  occurreil  to  a  creature  so 

i  utterly  unacquainted  with  tlie  ways  of  the 
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CT'orld  as  Jane  was,  that  ]5lr.  Osborne  miglit 
disapprove  of  their  attachment,  and  prevent 
a  boy  so  youthful  from  followng  the  bent  of 
his  own  indinations. 

"  Dear  Charles,"  snid  she,  smiling,  "  what 
a  load  their  approval  will  take  oif  niy  heart. 
I  can  then  have  papa's  pardon  for  my  past 
duplicity  towards  hiin  ;  and  nty  mind  will  be 
so  mucii  soothed  and  composed.  We  can 
also  meet  each  other  with  their  sanction." 

"  My  wife  !  my  wife  !  "  said  Osbome,  look- 
ing on  her  with  a  rapturous  gaze  of  love 
and  admiration — and  carrying  her  allusion 
to  the  consent  of  their  families  up  to  the 
period  when  he  might  legitimately  give  her 
that  title — "My  wife,"  he  exclaimed,  "my 
young,  vay  beautiful,  my  jiui-e  and  unspotted 
wife.  Heavens  !  and  is — is  the  day  siu-ely  to 
come  when  I  am  to  call  you  so  ! " 

The  beautiful  girl  himg  her  head  a  mo- 
ment as  if  abashed,  then  gliding  timidly  to- 
wards him,  leant  upon  his  shoulder,  and  put- 
ting her  lips  up  to  his  ear,  with  a  blush  as 
much  of  deUght  as  of  modesty,  whispered — 
"  My  husband,  my  husband,  why  should  not 
these  words,  dear  Charles,  be  as  sweet  a 
charm  to  my  heart,  as  those  you've  mention- 
ed are  to  yours.  I  would,  but  I  cannot  add 
— no,  I  win  not  suffer  it,"  she  exclaimed,  on 
his  attempting,  in  the  prostration  of  the  mo- 
ment, to  embrace  her.  "  You  must  not  pre- 
svune  upon  the  sincerity  of  an  affectionate 
and  ingenuous  heart.  Farewell,  dear  Charles, 
until  we  can  see  each  other  without  a  con- 
sciousness that  we  are  doing  ^v^•ong."  Say- 
ing which,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him, 
and  m  a  moment  was  ou  her  way  home. 

And  mi.''  tlie  day  to  come  M-hen  he  could 
call  her  his  ?  Alas  !  that  day  was  never  reg- 
istered in  the  records  of  time. 

Oh  !  how  deeply  beloved  was  our  heroine 
by  her  family,  when  her  moods  of  mind  and 
state  of  spirits  fixed  the  tone  of  their  domes- 
tic enjoyments  and  almost  influenced  the 
hapjainess  of  their  hves.  O  gentle  and  pure 
spirit,  what  heart  cannot  love  thee,  when 
t!iose  who  knew  thee  best  gathered  theu'  af- 
fections so  lovingly  around  thee,  the  star  of 
their  hearth — the  idol  of  their  inner  shrine — 
the  beautiful,  the  meek,  the  affectionate,  and 
even  then,  in  consequence  of  thy  transcen- 
dant  charms,  the  fai--famed  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  ! 

In  the  early  part  of  that  evening,  Jane's 
spirits,  equable  and  calm,  hushed  in  a  great 
measure  the  little  domestic  debate  which 
had  been  held  at  dinner,  concerning  the  state 
of  her  affections.  The  whole  family  partook 
of  her  cheerfulness,  and  her  parents  in  j)ar- 
ticular,  east  several  looks  of  triumphant  saga- 
city at  Mai-ia  and  Agnes,  especially  at  the  lat- 
ter. 


"Jane,"  said  her  father,  in  the  triumph  ol 
his  heart,  "  you  ai-e  not  aware  that  Agnes  is 
in  love." 

The  good-humored  tone  in  which  this  was 
spoken,  added  to  the  utterly  unsuspicious 
cliM-acter  of  the  innocent  being  to  whom  the 
words  were  addressed,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  Jane  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  latent 
meaning  in  his  obseiTation  that  could  be 
levelled  at  herself.  In  truth,  there  was  not, 
for  any  satire  it  contained  was  du-ected  es- 
pecially to  Agnes.  There  are  tones  of  voice, 
the  drift  of  which  no  effort,  however  forced 
or  studied,  can  conceal,  particulaidy  from 
those  who,  by  intimacy  and  observation,  are 
acqiiainted  with  them,  and  with  the  moods 
of  mind  and  shades  of  feeling  which  prompt 
them.  Jane  knew  intuitively  by  the  tone  in 
which  her  father  spoke — and  by  the  expres- 
sion of  his  coujitenauce,-  that  the  words  were 
not  meant  to  apply  by  any  direct  analogy  to 
herself.  She  consequently  jjreserved  her 
composure  and  rejslied  to  the  question,  with 
the  same  good  humor  in  which  the  words 
were  uttered. 

"  Agnes  in  love  !  Well,  j^^paj  and  surely 
that  is  not  unnatural." 

"  Thank  you,  Jane,"  replied  Agnes.  "  Pa- 
pa, that's  a  rebuff  worth  something ;  and 
Jane,"  she  proceeded,  anxious  still  to  vindi- 
cate her  own  sagacity  vsith  resjiect  to  her  sis- 
ter, "  suppose  I  should  be  in  love,  surely  I 
may  carry  on  an  innocent  intercourse  with 
my  lover,  without  consulting  pajja." 

"  No,  Agnes,  you  should  not,"  rejDlied  her 
sister,' vehemently  ;  "  no  intercourse — no  in- 
tercourse without  papa's  knowledge,  can  be 
innocent.  There  is  deceit  and  dissimulation 
in  it — there  is  treachery  in  it.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  how  gloomily  such  an  intercourse 
may  end.  Only  think,  my  dear  Agnes,"  she 
proceeded,  in  a  low,  but  vehement  and  con- 
densed voice — "only  think,  dear  Agnes,  what 
the  consequences  might  be  to  you  if  such  an 
attachment,  and  such  a  clandestine  mode  of 
conducting  it,  should  in  consequence  of  your 
duplicity  to  papa,  cause  the  Almighty  God  to 
withdraw  His  grace  fi-om  you,  and  that  you 
should  thereby  become  a  cast-away — a  cast- 
away !  I  shudder  to  think  of  it !  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it." 

"Jane,  sit  beside  me,"  said  IVIr.  Sinclair; 
"  you  are  rather  too  hard  upon  poor  Agnes 
— but,  stiU  come,  and  sit  beside  me.  You 
are  my  own  sweet  child — my  own  dutiful  and 
candid  gii'l." 

"I  cannot,  I  cannot,  papa,  I  dare  not,"  she 
exclaimed,  and  without  uttering  another 
word  she  arose,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
In  less  than  a  minute,  howevei',  she  returned 
again,  aud  approaching  him,  said — "Papa, 
forgive  me,  I  will,  I  trust,  soon  be  a  better 
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girl  than  I  am  ;  bless  me,  and  bid  me  good 
night  Mamma,  bless  me  you  too,  I  am  your 
poor  Jane,  jmd  I  know  you  all  love  me  more 
than  you  ought.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  un- 
happy— do  not  think  it.  I  have  not  been  for 
some  time  so  hiippy  as  I  am  to-night." 

She  then  passed  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
tired to  her  own  apartment. 

Wlisn  she  was  gone.  Agues,  who  sat  beside 
her  father,  turned  to  him,  and  leaned  her 
bead  upon  his  bre:ist,  burst  into  bitter  tears. 

"  Papa,"  she  exoliimed,  "  I  believe  you  will 
now  admit  that  I  have  gained  the  victory. 
My  sister's  peace  of  mind  or  happiness  is 
gone  for  ever.  Unless  Osborne  either  now 
is,  or  becomes  in  time  attached  to  her,  I  know 
not  what  the  consequences  may  be." 

"It  will  be  well  for  Osborne,  at  all  events, 
if  he  has  not  pra'-tised  ujwn  her  afiections," 
said  William  ;  "  that  is,  granting  that  the 
suspicion  b6  just.  But  the  truth  is,  I  don't 
think  Osbonie  has  any  thing  to  do  with  her 
feelings.  It  is  merely  some  imaginary  trilie 
that  she  has  got  into  her  foolish  little  head, 
poor  girl.  Don't  distress  yourself,  father — 
}-ou  know  she  was  always  over-scnapulous. 
Even  the  most  harmless  fib  that  ever  was 
told,  is  a  crime  in  her  eyes.  I  wish,  for  my 
part,  she  had  a  little  wholesome  wickedness 
about — I  don't  mean  that  sir,  in  a  ncry  un- 
favorable light,"  he  said  in  reply  to  a  look  of 
severity  from  his  father,  "  but  I  wish  she  had 
some,  leaning  to  error  about  her.  She  would, 
iu  one  sense  at  least,  be  the  better  for  it." 

"  We  sh:dl  see,"  said  his  father,  who  evi- 
dently .spoke  in  deep  distress  of  mind,  "  we 
shall  consider  in  the  coui-se  of  the  evening 
what  ought  to  be  done." 

"  Better  to  tike  her  gently,"  observed  her 
mother,  wiping  away  a  tear,  "  gentleness  and 
love  will  make  her  tell  anything — and  that 
tliere  is  something  on  her  mind  no  one  can 
doubt." 

"  I  won't  have  her  disti-essed,  my  dear," 
replied  her  father.  "  It  cannot  be  of  much 
importance  I  think  after  all — but  whatever  it 
may  be,  her  own  can  lid  mind  will  give  it 
forth  spontaneously.  I  know  my  child,  and 
wiU  answer  for  her." 

"  AVhy  then,  papa,  are  you  so  much  dis- 
tressed, if  you  think  it  of  no  importance  ?  " 
asked  ilario. 

"  If  her  finger  ached,  it  would  distress  me, 
child,  anu  you  know  it." 

"  Why,  she  and  Onbome  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  being  together,  out  of  the  eyes 
of  the  family,"  observed  William. 

"That's  more  than  you  know,  William," 
said  Agnes  ;  "  she  has  oft«n  walked  out." 

"But  she  always  did  so,"  replied  her 
mother. 

She  would  never  meet  him  privately," 


'  said  her  father,  firudy,  "  of  that  I  am  certjiia 
as  my  hfe." 

" 'rhat,    papa,"   returned    Agnes,    "I   am 
afraid,  is  precisely  what  she  has  done,  and 
what  now  disti-esses  her.     And  I  am  sure 
i  that  whatever  is  wrong  with  her,  no  esphma- 
tion  will  be  had  fi'om  herself.     Though  kind 
and  affectionate  as  ever,  she  has  been  very 
shy  with  me  and  Miuia  of  late — jmd  indeed, 
has  made  it  a  jioiiit  to  keep  aloof  fi'om  us. 
Three  or  four  times  I  spoke  to  her  in  a  tone 
of  confidence,  as  if  I  was  about  to  introduce 
]  some  secret  of  my  own,  but  she  alwaj's  imder 
I  some  pretense  or  other  left  me.     I  had  not 
I  thought  of  Osborne  at  the  time,  nor  could  I 
!  guess  wiat  troubled  her — but  something  I 
j  saw  did."     Her  father  sighed   deeply,  and, 
j  clasj^iug  his  hands,  uttered  a  silent  ejacula- 
I  tiou   to   heaven   on   her   behalf.     "  That  is 
true,"  said  he,  "  it  is  now  the  horn-  of  even- 
ing worship  ;  let  us  kneel  and  remember  her 
trouble,  the  poor  child,  whatever  it  maj-  be." 
"  Had  I  not  better  call  her  down,  papa," 
j  said  Agnes. 

"  Not  this  evening,"  he  replied,  "  not  this 
evening — she  is  too  much  distm-bed,  and  wUl 
probably  prefer  jjraying  alone." 

The  old  man  then  knelt  down,  and  after 
the  usual  form  of  evening  worshiij,  uttered  a 
solemn  and  affecting  appeal  uj)on  her  behalf, 
to  Him,  who  can  poiu-  balm  upon  the  wound- 
ed spirit,  and  say  unto  the  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  "  Come  unto  Me,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."  But  when  he  went  on  in  words  more 
particulaily  describing  her  state  of  mind,  to 
mention,  and  pleiul  for  "their  youngest," 
j  and  "  their  deai-est,"  and  "  their  best  belov- 
ed," his  voice  became  tremulous,  and  for  a 
moment  he  paused,  but  the  pause  was  filled 
with  the  sobbings  of  tho.se  who  loved  her, 
and  esjiecially  by  the  voice  of  that  affection- 
ate sister  who  loved  her  most — for  of  them 
j  all,  Agnes  only  wept  aloud.  At  length  the 
pi-ayer  was  concluded,  and  rising  up  with 
1  wet  eyes,  they  perceived  that  the  beloved  ob- 
ject of  their  supplications  had  glided  into 
the  room,  and  joined  their  worship  unper- 
ceived. 

"  Dear  Jane,"  said  her  father,  "  we  did  not 
know  you  were  with  us." 

She  made  no  immediate  reply,  but,  after  a 
moniPiifs  apparent  stniggle,  went  over,  and 
laying  her  head  uj)on  his  bosom,  sobbed  out 
— "  Pa]ia,  your  love  has  overcome  me.  I 
will  toll  you  all." 

"  Soul  of  tnith  and  candor,"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom,  "  heroic 
child  !  I  knew  she  woidd  do  it,  and  I  said  so. 
Go  out  now,  and  leave  us  to  ourselves.  Dar- 
ling, don't  be  distressed.  If  you  feel  diffi- 
culty I  will  not  ask  to  hear  it.  Or  jierhaps  you 
would  rather  mention  it  to  vour  mamma." 
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"  No— to  you  papa — to  you — and  you  will 
not  be  liarsh  upon  me,  I  am  a  weak  girl,  and 
have  done  very  wrong." 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  tiling  to  see  this 
f.iir  and  guiltless  jienitent  leaning  against  her 
indulgent  father's  bosom,  in  which  her  blush- 
ing face  was  hid,  and  disclosing  the  history 
of  an  attachment  as  pure  and  innocent  as 
ever  warmed  the  heart  of  youth  and  beauty. 
Oh  no  wonder,  thou  sweetest  and  most  art- 
less of  human  beings,  that  when  the  heavj' 
blight  of  reason  came  upon  thee,  and  thou 
disappearedst  from  his  eyes,  that  the  old 
man's  sjjirit  became  desolate  and  his  heart 
broken,  and  that  he  said  after  thy  dissolution 
to  every  word  of  comfort  uttered  to  him — 
"It  is  vain,  it  is  vain — I  cannot  stay.  I  hear 
her  voice  calling  me — she  calls  me,  my  beau- 
tiful— my  pride — my  chUd — my  child — she 
caUs  me,  and  I  cannot  stay."  Nor  did  he  long. 

To  none  else  did  her  father  that  night  re- 
veal the  purport  of  this  singidar  disclosure, 
except  to  jVIi-s.  Sinclair  herself — but  the  next 
morning  before  breakfast,  the  secret  had 
been  made  known  to  the  rest.  All  trouble 
and  difficulty,  as  to  the  conduct  they  should 
jjursue,  were  removed  in  consequence  of 
Osborne's  intention  to  ask  Lis  father  to  sanc- 
tion their  attachment,  and  until  the  conse- 
quence of  that  step  should  be  known,  noth- 
ing further  on  their  part  could  be  attempted. 
On  this  point,  however,  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  remain  long  in  suspense,  for  ere 
two  o'clock  that  day,  Mr.  Osborne  had,  in 
the  name  of  his  son;  proposed  for  the  hand 
of  our  fair  girl,  which  projjosal  we  need 
scarcely  say  was  instantly  and  joyfully  ac- 
cepted. It  is  true,  their  immediate  union 
was  not  contemplaled.  Both  were  much 
too  j'outhful  and  inexperienced  to  undertake 
the  serious  duties  of  married  life,  but  it  was 
arranged  that  Osborne,  -whose  health,  be- 
sides, was  not  sufficiently  firm,  should  travel, 
see  the  world,  and  strengthen  his  constitu- 
tion by  the  genial  air  of  a  warmer  and  more 
saluln'ious  climate. 

Alas  !  why  is  it  that  the  sorrows  of  love 
are  fir  sweeter  than  its  joys  ?  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  young  hero  and  heroine, 
if  we  may  jH-esume  so  to  call  them,  were  in- 
sensible to  this  lapse  of  serene  delight  which 
now  opened  upon  them.  No — the  happi- 
ness they  enjoyed  was  indeed  such  as  few 
taste  in  such  a  world  as  this  is.  Their  at- 
tachment was  now  sanctioned  by  all  theu' 
mutual  fi-iends,  and  its  progi-ess  was  unim-  j 
peded  by  an  scruple  arising  from  clandes- 
tine intercourse,  or  a  breach  of  duty.  But,  ! 
with  secrecy,  passed  away  those  trembhiig  \ 
snatches  of  unimaginable  transiiort  which  no  j 
state  of  permitted  love  has  ever  y-t  known. 
The  stolen  glance,  the  passing  whisper,  the 


guarded  pressure  of  the  soft  white  hand 
timidly  returned,  and  the  feart'ul  rapture  of 
the  hurried  kiss — alas  !  alas  ! — and  alas  !  for 
the  memory  of  Eloiza  ! 

Time  passed,  and  the  preparations  neces- 
sary for  Osborne's  journey  were  in  fact 
nearly  completed.  One  day,  about  a  fort- 
night before  his  departure,  he  and  Jane  were 
sitting  in  a  Uttle  ozier  summer-house  in  Mr. 
Sinclair's  garden,  engaged  in  a  conversation 
more  tender  than  usual,  for  each  felt  their 
love  deeper  and  their  hearts  sink  as  the  hour 
of  separation  approached  them.  Jane's 
features  exhibited  such  a  singular  union  of 
jilacid  confidence  and  melancholy,  as  gave 
something  Madonna-like  and  diAine  to  her 
beauty.  Osborne  sat,  and  for  a  long  time 
gazed  upon  her  with  a  silent  intensity  of 
rapture  for  which  he  could  find  no  words. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  in  a  reverie — 

"  I  will  swear  it — I  may  swear  it." 

"  Swear  what,  Charles  ?  " 

"  That  the  moment  I  see  a  girl  more  beau- 
tiful, I  will  cease  to  write  to  you — I  wiU 
cease  to  love  you.'" 

The  blood  instantly  forsook  her  cheeks, 
and  she  gazed  at  him  with  wonder  and  dis- 
may. 

"  What,  dear  Charles,  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Oh,  my  pride  and  my  treasure  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, wildly  clasjiing  her  to  his  bosom — 
"  there  is  none  so  fair — none  on  earth  or  in 
heaven  itself  so  beautiful — that,  my  owi. 
ever  dearest,  is  my  meaning." 

The  confidence  of  her  timid  and  loving 
heart  was  instantly  restored — and  she  said 
smiling,  yet  with  a  tear  strugglmg  tln-cugh 
her  eyelid,  "I  believe  I  am— I  think  lam 
beautiful.  I  know  they  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale,  because  I  am  gentle." 

"The  angels  are  not  so  gentle,  nor  so 
pure,  nor  so  innocent  as  you  are,  iay  un- 
wedded  wife." 

"I  am  glad  I  am,"  she  replied  ;  "and  I 
am  glad,  too,  that  I  am  beautiful — l./ut  it  is 
all  on  yoiu-  account,  and  for  your  sake,  dear 
Chai-les." 

The  fascination — the  power  of  such  inno- 
cence, and  purity,  and  love,  utterly  overcame 
him,  and  he  wept  in  transport  upon  her 
bosom. 

The  api^roach  of  her  sisters,  however,  and 
the  Uveliness  of  Agnes,  soon  changed  the 
character  of  their  dialogue.  For  an  hour 
they  ran  and  chased  each  other,  and  i^layed 
about,  after  which  Charles  took  his  leave  of 
them  for  the  evening.  Jane,  as  usual,  being 
the  last  he  parted  from,  whispered  to  him, 
as  he  went — 

"  Charles,  promise  me,  that  in  future  you 
wont  repeat — the — the  words  jou  used  in 
the  summer-house." 
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"  What  words,  love  ?  "  [ 

"  You  remember — about — about  —  what  j 
j'oii  said  you  might  swear — and  that,  iii  that  i 
case,  you  would  cease  to  love  me."  ' 

"  Why  dearest,  should  I  i^romise  you  this  ?  " 
•  "Because,"  she  Siiid,  iu  a  low.  sweet  whis- 
per, "  they  disturb  me  when  I  thiuk  of  tliem  j 
—a  slight  thing  malces  my  heart  sink."  1 

"  You  are  a  foolish,  sweet  girl — but  I 
jjromise  you,  I  shall  never  again  use  them."    | 

She  bestowed  on  him  a  look  and  smile 
that  were  more  than  a  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  this ;  and  after  agiin  bidding  him  i 
farewell,  she  tripped  lightly  into  the  house,     j 

From  this  onward,  until  the  day  of  tlieir  i 
separation,  the  spirits  of  our  young  lovers 
were  more  and  more  overcast,  and  the  mirth- 
ful intercourse  of  confident  love  altogether 
gone.  Their  communion  was  now  marked 
by  despondency  and  by  tear.s,  for  the  most  I 
p  u-t  shed  during  their  confidenti:d  interviews  j 
with  each  other.  Li  company  they  were  j 
silant  and  dejected,  and  ever  as  their  eyes  ! 
met  in  long  and  loving  glances,  they  could 
scarcely  repress  their  grief.  Sometimes,  in-  I 
deed,  Jano  on  being  spoken  to,  after  a  con- 
siderable silence,  would  attempt  in  vain  to  | 
reply,  her  (luivering  voice  and  tearful  eyes 
atlbrding  unequivoc^al  proof  of  the  subject 
which  engaged  her  heart.  Their  friends,  of 
course,  endeavored  to  console  and  sustain 
tliem  on  Ijoth  sides  ;  and  frequently  •  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  them  into  a  childlilce  | 
resignation  to  the  necessity  that  occasioned 
tlio  dreary  period  of  absence  that  lay  before 
them.  These  intervals  of  patience,  however, 
did  not  last  long  ;  the  spirits  of  our  young 
lovers  wore,  indeed,  disquieted  within  them,  ] 
and  the  heart  of  each  drooped  under  the 
severest  of  all  its  calamities — the  paiu  of  loss 
for  that  object  which  is  dearest  to  its  affec- 
tion.s. 

It  was  arranged  that,  on  the  day  previous 
to     Cliarles'    cleparture,    Osljorne's    family  \ 
should  dine  at  Mr.  Sim'lair's  ;  for  thej'  knew 
that  the  alHiction  caused  by  their  sep.oi-ation  j 
would  render  it  necessary  that  Jane,  on  that 
occasion,  sliould  be  under  her  own  roof,  and  i 
near  the  attention  and  aid  of  her  friends. 
Mr.  Osborne  almost  rcgrettc^l  the  resolution 
to  which  lie  liad  come  of  sending  his  son  to 
travel,  for  lie  feared  that  the  ell'ect  of  absence 
from  tlie  fair  girl  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  j 
attached,    might    possibly    countervail    the 
benefits  arising  from  a  more  favorable  cli- 
mate ;  but  as  he  had  already  engaged  the 
services  of  an  able  and  experienced  tutor,  1 
who  on  two  or  three  previous  occasions  had 
been  over  the  Continent,  he  expected,  rea.son- 
ably  enougli,  that   novelty,  his  tutor's  good 
sense,  ami    tlie  natural   elasticity  of  youtli 
would  soon  efl'ace  a  sorrow  in   "cneral  so 


transient,  and  in  due  time  restore  him  to  his 
usual  spirits.  He  consequently  adhered  to 
his  resolution — the  day  of  departure  was 
fixed,  and  arrangements  made  for  tlie  lovers 
to  separate,  as  we  have  already  intimated. 

Jane  Sinclair,  fi-om  the  period  when  Os« 
home's  attachment  and  hers  was  known  and 
sanctioned  bv  their  friends,  never  slept  a 
niglit  from  her  beloved  sister  Agnes  ;  nor 
had  any  other  person  living,  not  even  Os- 
borne himself,  sucb  an  opportunity  as  Agnes 
had  of  registering  in  the  record  of  a.  sisterly 
heart  so  faithful  a  transcript  of  her  love. 

On  the  niglit  previous  to  their  leave  taking, 
Agnes  was  astonished  at  the  coldness  of  her 
limbs,  and  begged  her  to  allow  additional 
covering  to  be  jjut  on  the  bed. 

"  No,  dear  Agnes,  no  ;  only  gi-aut  me  one 
favor — do  not  speak  to  me — leave  my  heart 
to  its  own  sorrows— to  its  own  misery — to 
its  own  despair- ;  for,  Agnes,  I  feel  a  present 
timent  that  I  sliall  never  see  him  agam." 

She  pressed  her  lips  against  Agues'  cheek 
when  she  had  concluded,  and  Agnes  almost 
started,  for  that  lip  hitherto  so  glowing  and 
warm,  felt  hard  and  cold  as  marble. 

Osborne,  who  for  some  time  past  bad 
spent  almost  every  day  at  Mr.  Sinclair's, 
arrived  the  next  morning  ere  the  family  had 
concluded  lireakfast.  Jane  immediately  left 
the  table,  for  she  had  tasted  nothing  but  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  placing  herself  beside  him  on 
the  sofa,  looked  up  mournfully  into  his  face 
for  more  than  a  minute  ;  she  then  caught  liis 
hand,  and  placing  it  between  liers,  gazed 
upon  him  again,  and  smiled.  The  boy  saw 
at  once  that  the  smile  was  a  smile  of  misery, 
and  that  the  agony  oi  separation  was  likely 
to  be  too  much  for  her  to  bear.  The  con- 
trast at  that  moment  between  them  both  was 
remai-kable.  She  pale,  cokl  and  almost  ab- 
sti'acted  from  the  perception  of  her  imme<li- 
ate  grief  ;  he  glowing  in  the  deej)  carmine  of 
youth  and  a])]iarent  health — his  eye  as  well 
as  hers  .sparkling  with  a  light  which  the 
mere  beauty  of  early  life  never  gives.  Alas, 
poor  things  !  little  did  they,  or  tliose  to  whom 
they  were  so  very  dear,  imagine  that,  as  they 
then  g;ized  upon  each  other,  each  bore  in 
lineaments  so  beautiful  the  symptoms  of  the 
respective  maladies  that  were  to  lay  them 
low. 

"  I  wish.  Jane,  you  would  trv  and  get  up 
your  spiiits,  love,  and  see  and  be  entertain- 
ing to  poor  (Charles,  as  this  is  the  last  day 
he  is  to  be  with  vou." 

She  loolced  quickly  at  her  mother—"  Tlie 
laxl,  maTnma  '> " 

"  I  mean  for  a  while,  dear,  until  after  Li.^ 
return  from  the  Continent." 

She  seemed  relieved  by  this.  "  Oh  no, 
not  tlie  last,  Cliarles,"  she  said — "letlkno'V 
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not  how  it  is — I  know  not ;  but  sometimes, 
indeed,  I  think  it  is — and  if  it  were,  if  it 
■were — " 

A  j)aleness  more  deadly  spread  over  her 
face  ;  and  with  a  gaze  of  mute  and  undying 
devotion  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  repeated 
-  •"  if  it  should  be  the  last— the  last  '  " 

"  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  foohsh  or  so 
■weak  a  girl,  June,"  said  WiUiam,  "as  to  be 
so  cast  down,  merely  because  Charles  is  tak- 
ing a  skip  to  the  Continent  to  get  a  mouthful 
of  fresh  air,  and  back  again.  Why,  I  know 
them  that  go  to  the  Continent  four  times  a 
year  to  transact  business — a  young  fellow, 
by  the  way,  that  has  been  paying  his  ad- 
dresses to  a  lady  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years.  I  wish  you  saw  them  part,  as  I  did — 
merely  a  heai-ty  shake  of  the  hand — '  good 
by,  Molly,  take  care  of  yourself  till  I  see  you 
again;'  and  'farewell,  Simon,  don't  forget 
the  shawl ; '  and  the  whole  thing's  over,  and 
no  more  about  it." 

There  was  evidently  something  in  these 
words  that  jarred  ujaon  a  spirit  of  such 
natural  tenderness  as  Jane's,.  While  WiUiam 
was  repeating  them,  her  features  expressed  a 
feeUng  as  if  of  much  inward  pain  ;  and  when 
lie  had  concluded,  she  rose  up,  and  seizing 
both  his  hands,  said,  in  a  tone  of  meek  and 
earnest  supplication : 

"  Oh !  WiUiam  dear,  do  not,  do  not — it  is 
not  consolation — it  is  distress." 

'■Dear  Jane,"  said  the  good-natured 
brother,  at  once  feeling  his  error,  "  pardon 
me,  I  was  -OTong ;  there  is  no  resemblance 
in  the  cases — I  only  wanted  to  raise  youi- 
sjiirits." 

"  Ti'iie,  William,  true  ;  I  ought  to  thank 
you,  and  I  do  thank  you." 

WhUst  this  little  incident  took  place,  'Mr. 
Sinclair  came  over  and  sat  beside  Charles. 

"  You  see,  my  dear  Chaiies,"  said  he, 
"  what  a  heavy  task  j'our  separation  from 
that  j)oor  girl  is  likely  to  prove.  Let  me  beg 
tliat  you  will  be  as  firm  as  possible,,  and  sus- 
tain her  by  a  cheerful  jjlay  of  spirits,  if  you 
can  command  them.  Do  ■violence  to  jour 
own  heart  for  this  day  for  her  sake." 

"I  wiU  be  firm,  sir,"  said  Osborne,  "if  I 
can  :  but  if  I  fail — if  I — look  at  her,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  choking  voice,  "  look  at  her, 
and  then  ask  yourseU  why  I — I  should  be 
firm  ?  " 

Whilst  he  spoke,  Jane  came  over,  and  seat- 
ing herself  between  her  father  and  him, 
said : 

"  Papa,  you  wUl  stay  with  me  and  Charles 
this  day,  and  support  us.  You  know,  jiapa, 
that  I  am  but  a  weak,  weak  girl ;  but  when 
I  do  a  wrong  thing,  I  feel  very  penitent — I 
cannot  rest." 

"  You  never  did  wrong,  darling,"  said  Os- 


borne, pressing  his  Ups  to  her  cheek,  "  yoi\ 
never  did  wrong." 

"Papa  says  I  did  not  do  much  wrong; 
yet  at  one  time  I  did  not  think  so  myseli  ; 
but  there  is  a  thing  presses  upon  me  stiU. 
Papa,"  she  added,  tui-ning  abruptly  to  him, 
"are  there  not  such  things  in  thiis  Ufe  as 
judgments  from  heaven?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  upon  the  wicked  who,  by 
deep  crimes,  provoke  the  justice  of  the  Al- 
mighty  ;  but  the  ways  of  God  ai-e  so  myste- 
rious, and  the  innocent  so  often  suffer  whUst 
the  guilty  escape,  that  we  never  almost  hazai-d 
an  oi^inion  upon  individual  cases." 

"  But  there  are  cast-^ways  ?  " 

"  Yes,  daiiiug  ;  but  here  is  Charles  anxious 
to  take  you  out  to  walk.  With  such  a  pros- 
pect of  happiness  and  aiiection  before  you 
both,  you  ought  surely  to  be  in  the  Lest  of 
spu-its." 

"  WeU,  I  can  see  why  you  evade  my  ques- 
tion," she  replied  ;  but  she  added  abrujstly, 
"bless  us,  pajia,  bless  us."  She  knelt  do'wn, 
and  puUed  Charles  gently  upon  his  knees 
also,  and  joining  both  hands  together,  bent 
her  head  as  if  to  receive  the  benediction. 

Oh,  mournful  and  heart-breaking  was  her 
loveliness,  as  she  knelt  down  before  the 
streaming  eyes  of  her  famUy — a  MagdeUi  e 
in  beauty,  without  her  guUt. 

The  old  man,  deeply  moved  by  the  distress 
of  the  interesting  pair  then  bent  before  him, 
uttered  a  short  jDrayer  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, after  which  he  blessed  them  both,  and 
again  recommended  them  to  the  c?ire  of 
;  heaven,  in  terms  of  touching  and  beautiful 
!  simiaUcity.  His  daughter  seemed  relieved  by 
this,  for,  after  rising,  she  went  to  her  motlier 
and  said  : 

"  We  ai-e  going  to  walk,  mamma.  I  m.ust 
endeavor  to  kee-p  my  spuits  up  this  day,  for 
poor  Charles'  sake." 

"  Yes,  love,  do,"  said  her  mother,  "that's  a 
good  girl.  Let  me  see  how  cheerful  and 
sprightly  yoii'U  be  ;  and  think,  dear,  of  the 
hapi^y  days  that  are  before  you  and  Charles 
j'et,  when  you'U  hve  in  love  and  affection, 
j  surrounded  and  cherished  by  both  your 
families." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  she,  "I  often  think  of 
that— I'U  try  mamma — I'U  try." 

Saying  which,  she  took  Chai-les's  arm,  and 
the  yoirng  jsersons  aU  went  out  together. 

Jane's  j^lace,  that  evening,  was  by  Os- 
borne's side,  as  it  had  been  with  something 
like  a  faint  clinging  of  teiTor  during  the 
whole  day.  She  spoke  little,  and  might  be 
said  rather  to  respond  to  all  he  uttered,  than 
to  sustain  a  part  in  the  dialogue.  Her  dis- 
tress was  assuredly  deep,  but  they  knew  not 
then,  nor  by  any  means  suspected  how  fear- 
ful was  its  character  in  the  remote  and  hid- 
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den  depths  of  her  soul.  Slie  siit  with  Os- 
))onie's  right  hand  between  hers,  and  scai'cely 
for  a  moment  ever  took  her  sp.u-kling  eyes 
off  his  countenance.  Miuiy  limes  was  she 
observed  to  mutter  to  herself,  and  her  lips 
frequently  moved  as  if  she  liad  been  speak- 
ing, but  no  words  were  uttered,  nor  any 
sense  of  her  distress  expressed.  Once,  only,  \ 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  were  thej'  star-  ! 
tied  into  a  hush  of  terror  and  dismiv',  by  a 
single  short  laugh,  uttered  so  loud  iind  wild- 
ly, that  a  puuse  followed  it,  and,  as  if  with 
one  consentaneous  movement,  they  all  as- 
semljlcd  about  her.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  bring  her  to  herself,  for  ^rith 
her  left  hand  she  wafted  them  away,  saying, 
"  Leave  us — leave  us — this  is  a  dny  of  sor- 
row to  U!< — the  day  will  end,  but  when,  when, 
alas,  will  the  sorrow?  Papa,  some  of  us 
will  need  your  prayers  now — the  sunshine  of 
Jane's  life  is  over — I  am  the  Fawn  of  Spring- 
vale  no  more — my  time  with  the  holy  and 
affectionate  flock  of  whom  I  was  and  am  an 
unworthy  one,  will  be  short — I  may  be  with 
you  a  day,  as  it  were,  the  next  is  come  and  - 
Jane  is  gone  for  ever."  ' 

"  Father,"  said  Osborne,  "  I  shsdl  not  go  ; "  | 
and  as  he  spoke  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom  ' 
— "  I  will  never  leave  her." 

The  boy's  teai-s  fell  raijidly  upon  her  pale  ! 
cheeks,  and  on  feeling  them  she  looked  ujj 
and  smiled. 

The  sobbings  of  the  family  were  loud, 
and  bitter  were  the  teai-s  which  the  tender 
position  of  the  young  and  beautiful  pair 
wrung  from  the  eyes  that  looked  upon  them. 

"  Your  health,  my  boy,''  said  his  father,  j 
"  my  beautiful  and  only  boy,  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  you  should  go.  It  is  but  for  a 
time,  Jane  dear,  my  daughter,  my  boy's  be- 
loved, it  is  only  for  a  time— let  him  leave  you 
for  a  httle,  and  he  will  return  confirmed  in 
health  and  k7iowledgc.  and  worthy  my  dear,  : 
dear  girl,  to  be  yours  for  ever."  I 

"My  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "was 
once  good  and  obetiient,  and  she  will  now 
do  whatever  is  her  own  papa's  wish."  j 

"  Name  it,  papa,  name  it,"  said  she,  still 
smUing. 

"  Suffer  Charles  to  go,  my  darling — and  do 
not—  oh  !  do  not  take  his  depai-ture  so  much 
to  heart." 

"  Charles,  you  must  go,"  said  she.  "It  is 
tiie  wish  of  your  own  father  and  of  mine — 
but  above  all,  it  is  the  n'ish  of  your  own — you 
cannot,  you  must  not  gainsay  him.  What 
love  can  prosper  wliich  is  founded  on  diso- 
bedience or  deceit  ?  You  know  the  words 
you  once  loved  so  well  to  repeat — I  will  re-  I 
peat  them  now — you  must,  you  will  not 
surely  refuse  the  request  of  yuur  own  Jane  \ 
Sinclair."  [ 


The  boy  seemed  for  some  time  irresolute, 
but  at  length  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and, 
agKin,  said,  in  a  vehement  burst  of  tender- 
ness : 

"  No,  father,  my  heart  is  resolved,  I  will 
never  leave  her.  It  will  Icill  me,  it  will  lay 
me  in  an  early  grave,  and  you  will  have  no 
son  to  look  iipon." 

"  But  you  will  see  the  heroic  example  that 
Jane  will  set  you,"'  siid  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  she 
will  shame  you  into  fii-mness,  for  she  wiU  now 
take  leave  of  you  at  once  ;  and  see  then  Lf  you 
love  her  as  you  say  you  do,  whether  you  will 
not  respect  her  so  far  as  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample.    Jane,  bid  Charles  fai-ewell." 

This  was,  perhaps,  pressmg  her  strength 
too  f;ir  ;  at  all  events,  the  injunction  came  so 
unexpectedly,  that  a  pause  followed  it,  and 
they  waited  with  painful  expectation  to  see 
what  she  would  do.  For  upwards  of  a  min- 
ute she  sat  silent,  and  her  lijjs  moved  as  if 
she  were  communing  w itli  hei-self.  .\t  length 
she  rose  up,  and  stooping  down  kissed  her 
lover's  cheek,  then,  taking  his  hand  as  before 
between  hers,  she  said  in  a  voice  astonish- 
ingly calm . 

"Charles,  farewell — remember  that  I  am 
your  Jane  Sinclair.  Alas  !  "  she  a<lded,  "  I  am 
weak  and  feeble — help  me  out  of  the  room." 

Both  her  parents  assisted  her  to  leave  it, 
but,  on  reaching  the  door,  she  drew  back  in- 
voluntarUy,  on  hearing  Osborne's  struggles 
to  debxin  her. 

"Papa,"  she  said,  with  a  look  inexpressi- 
bly wobegone  and  suppli.ant — "  Mamma  !  " 

"  Sweet  child,  what  is  it  ?  "  said  both. 

"Let  me  take  one  last  look  of  him — it 
will  be  the  last — but  not — I — I  trust,  the  last 
act  of  my  duty  tc  you  botli." 

She  tunaed  round  and  gazed  upon  him 
for  some  time— her  features,  as  siie  looked, 
dilated  into  an  expression  of  delight. 

"Is  he  not,"  said  she,  in  a  low  placid 
whisper,  while  her  smiling  eye  still  rested 
upon  him—"  is  he  not  beautiful '?  Oh  !  yes, 
he  is  beautiful — he  is  beautiful." 

"  He  is,  darling— he  is,"said  both — "  come 
away  now — be  only  a  good  firm  gill  and  all 
will  soon  be  well." 

"  Very,  veri/  beautiful,"  said  she,  in  a  low 
contented  voice,  as  without  any  further  wish 
to  remain,  she  accompanied  .her  parents  to 
another  room. 

Such  was  their  leaving-taking — thus  did 
they  separate.     Did  they  ever  meet ! 


Is  tJie  history  of  the  affections  we  know 
that  circumstances  sometimes  occur,  where 
dutv  and  inclination  maintain  a  coufhct  so 
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uicely  balanced  as  to  render  it  judicious  not 
to  exact  a  fulfillment  of  the  former,  lest  by 
deranging  the  structure  of  our  moral  feel- 
ings, we  render  the  mind  either  insensible 
to  their  existence,  or  incajDable  of  regulating 
them.  This  observation  applies  only  to 
those  subordinate  positions  of  life  which  in- 
volve no  great  principle  of  conduct,  and  vio- 
late no  cardinal  point  of  human  duty.  We 
ought  neither  to  do  evil  nor  suffer  evU  to  be 
done,  where  our  authority  can  prevent  it,  in 
order  that  good  may  follow.  But  in  matters 
where  our  own  will  creates  the  offence,  it  is 
in  some  peculiar  cases  not  only  prudent  but 
necessary  to  avoid  straining  a  mind  naturally 
delicate,  beyond  the  powers  which  we  know 
it  to  possess.  We  think,  for  instance,  that 
it  was  wrong  in  Mr.  Sinclair,  at  a  moment 
when  the  act  of  separating  from  Osborne 
might  have  toiiched  the  feelings  of  his 
daugiitei-  into  that  softness  which  lightens 
and  relieves  the  heart,  abraptly  to  suppress 
emotions  so  natural,  by  exacting  a  proof  of 
obedience  too  severe  and  oppressive  to  the 
heart  of  one  who  loved  as  Jane  did.  She 
knew  it  was  her  duty  to  obey  him  the  mo- 
ment he  expressed  his  msh  ;  but  he  was 
bound  by  no  duty  to  demand  such  an  un- 
necessary proof  of  her  obedience.  The  im- 
mediate consequences,  however,  made  him 
sufficiently  sensible  of  his  error,  and  taught 
him  that  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is 
the  most  difficult  task  which  a  parent  has  to 
learn. 

Jane,  conducted  by  her  parents,  having 
reached  ai.other  apartment,  sat  down— her 
father  taking  a  chair  on  one  side,  and  her 
mother  on  the  other. 

"My  dailing,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  I  will 
never  forget  this  proof  of  your  obedience  to 
me,  on  so  trying  an  occasion.  I  knew  I 
might  rely  ujjon  my  daughter." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  sat  apjiar- 
ently  wrapped  up  iu  an  ecstacy  of  calm  and 
unbroken  delight.  The  smile  of  happiness 
with  which  she  contemplated  Osborne,  on 
taking  her  last  look  of  him,  was  stiU  upon 
her  face,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  with  tlie 
agony  which  they  knew  she  must  have  felt, 
that  her  parents,  each  from  an  apprehension 
of  alai'ming  the  other,  feared  openly  to  allude 
to  it,  although .  they  felt  theii-  hearts  sink  in 
dismay  and  terror. 

"  Jane,  why  do  you  not  speak  to  youi-  papa 
and  me  ?  "  said  her  mother ;  "  speak  to  us, 
love,  speak  to  us — if  it  was  only  one  word." 

She  appeared  not  to  hear  this,  nor  to  be 
at  all  affected  by  her  mother's  voice  or  words. 
After  the  latter  spoke  she  smiled  again,  and 
immediately  putting  up  her  long  white  fin- 
gers through  the  ringlets  tliat  shaded  her 
cheek,  she  pulled  them  down  as  one  would 


I  do  who  felt  anxious  to  take  out  the  curls-— 
j  pressing  them  with  slight  convulsive  energy 
;  as  they  passed  thi-ough  her  fingers. 
I  "  Henry,  dear,  what — what  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?  "  inquired  her  mother,  whose  face 
j  became  pale  with  alarm.  "  Oh  !  what  is 
I  wrong  with  ray  child  ! — she  does  not  know 
us  ! — Gracious  heaven,  what  is  this  !  " 

"  Jane,  my  love,  wont  you  speak  to  your 
pajja?"  said  Mr.  Sinclaii-.  "Speak  to  me, 
my  darUng,  — it  is  I, — it  is  your  own  papa 
that  asks  you  ?  " 

She  looked  up,  and  seemed  for  a  moment 
struggling  to  recover  a  consciousness  of  her 
situation  ;  but  it  i^assed  away,  and  the  scai-ce- 
ly  perceptible  meaning  which  began  almost 
I  to  become  visible  iu  her  eye,  was  again  suc- 
j  ceeded  by  that  smile  which  they  both  so 
much  dreaded  to  see." 
I  The  old  man  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
with  a  brow  darkened  by  sorrow,  first  upon 
I  his  daughter,  and  afterwards  upon  his  wife. 
"My  heart's  delight,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
j  fear  I  have  demanded  more  from  your  obedi- 
j  ence  than  you  could  perform  without  dan- 
i  ger  to  yourself.  I  wish  I  had  allowed  her 
'  grief  to  flow,  and  not  required  such  an 
abrujjt  and  unseasonable  proof  of  her  duty. 
It  was  too  severe  an  injunction  to  a  creature- 
so  mild  and  affectionate, — and  would  to  God 
that  I  had  not  sought  it ! " 

"  Would  to  heaven  that  you  had  not,  my 
dear  Heni-y.  Let  us  try,  however,  and  move 
her  heart, — if  tears  could  come  she  would  be 
reheved." 

"  Bring  Agnes  in,"  said  her  father,  "  bring 
in  Agnes, — she  may  succeed  better  with  her 
than  we  can, — and  if  Charles  be  not  already 
gone,  there  is  no  use  in  distressing  him  by 
at  all  alluding  to  her  situation.  She  is  only 
overpowered,  I  trust,  and  will  soon  recover." 
The  mother,  on  her  way  to  bring  Agnes  to 
her  sister,  met  the  rest  of  the  family  return- 
ing to  the  house  after  having  taken  leave  of 
Osborne.  The  two  girls  were  weeping,  for 
they  looked  upon  him  as  already  a  brother  ; 
whilst  William,  in  a  good-humored  tone, 
bantered  them  for  the  want  of  firmness. 

"  I  think,  mother,"  said  he,  "  they  are  aU 
in  love  with  him,  if  they  would  admit  it. 
AMiy  here's  Maria  and  Agnes,  and  I  dare  say 
they're  making  as  gi-eat  a  rout  about  him  as 
Jane  herself !  But  bless  me !  what's  the 
matter,  mother,  that  you  look  so  pale  and  full 
of  alarm  ?  " 

"It's  Jane — it's  Jane,"  said  Agues. 
"  Mother,  there's  something  wrong  !  "  and  as 
she  spoke  she  stopped,  with  uplifted  hands, 
apparently  fastened  to  the  earth. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother, 
— "  for  heaven's  sake  come  in,  Agnes.  Oh, 
heaven  grant  that  it  may  soon  '^ss  ■j-w-jv. 
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Agnes,  dear  girl,  jou  know  her  best — come 
in  quick  ;  her  j)apa  wants  you  to  try  what  ; 
you  can  do  with  her."  I 

In  a  moment  this  loving  family,  with  pale  j 
faces  and  beating  hearts,  stood  in  a  eii'cle 
about  theu"  affectionate  anil  beautiful  sister. 
Jane  sat  wth  her  i)assive  hand  tenderly 
pressed  between  her  father's, — smihng ;  but 
whether  in  unconscious  hajjpiness  or  uncou-  i 
scious  niiscrv,  who  alas  !  can  say  ? 

"  You  see  slie  knows  none  of  us,'  said  her 
motlier.  "  Neither  her  papa  nor  me.  Speidc 
to  her  each  of  you,  in  turn.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  more  successful.     Agnes, — " 

'•  She  will  know  me,"  replied  Agues  ;  "  I 
am  certain  slie  will  Imow  me  :  " — and  the  de- 
lightful girl  spoke  with  an  euerg\-  that  was 
ba^ed  upon  tlie  confidence  of  that  love  which 
subsisted  between  tliem.  i\Iaria  and  her 
brother  both  burst  into  teai-s  ;  but  Agnes's  ! 
aifection  rose  above  the  mood  of  ordinary 
grief.  The  confidence  that  her  beloved  sis-  ; 
ter's  tendei-uess  for  her  would  enable  her  to-, 
touch  a  chord  iu  a  heaii,  so  utterly  her  own 
as  Jane's  was,  assumed  upon  this  occasion 
the  chai'acter  of  a  wild  but  mournful  enthu- 
siasm, that  was  much  more  expressive  of  her 
attachment  than  could  be  the  loudest  and 
most  vehement  sorrow.  i 

"  If  she  could  but  shed  tears,"  s<iid  her 
mother,  wringing  her  hands.  I 

"  She  will,"  returned  Agnes,  "  she  will. 
Jane,"  she  exclaimed,  "Jane,  don't  you  know 
your  own  Agnes? — your  owti  Agnes,  Jane?" 

The  family  waited  in  silence  for  half  a 
minute,  but  their  beloved  one  smiled  on,  and 
gave  not  the  sUghtest  token  of  recognizing 
eithei  Agnes's  person  or  her  voice.  Some- 
times her  lips  moved,  and  she  appeared  to  be 
repeating  certain  words  to  herself,  but  iu  a 
voice  so  low  and  indistinct  that  no  one  could 
catch  them. 

Agnes's  enthusiasm  abandoned  her  on  see- 
ing that  that  voice  to  which  her  owii  deai-est 
sister  ever  sweetly  and  lovingly  resjMuded, 
fell  upon  her  ear  as  an  idle  and  unmeaning  ' 
sounil.  Her  face  became  deadly  pale,  and  ' 
her  lip  quivered,  as  she  again  addressed  the 
imconscious  girl.  Once  more  she  took  her 
hand  in  her.s,  and  pLicing  herself  before  her,  \ 
p\it  lier  fingers  to  her  cheek  in  order  to  ar-  i 
rest  her  attention.  [ 

"  Jane,  look  upon  me  ;  look  upon  me  ; — 
that's  a  sweet  child, — look  upon  me.  Sure  I 
am  Agnes— your  own  Agnes,  who  will  break  , 
her  heart  if  my  sweet  sister  doesn't  speak  to  ; 
her."  ; 

The  stricken  one  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  into  her  face ;  but  it  was,  alas  !  too 
apparent  that  she  saw  her  not ;  for  the  eye, 
though  smihng,  was  still  vacant.  Again  her 
lips  moved,  and  slie  spoke  so  as  tc  be  under- 


stood ;  turning  her  eyes  at  the  same  time 
towards  the  door  through  *vhich  she  had  en- 
tered. 

"  Yes,"'  she  exclaimed,  in  the  same  low, 
placid  voice,  "  yes,  he  is  beautiful !  Is  he 
not  beautiful  ?  Fatid  beauty  ! — fatid  beauty  f 
It  is  a  fatid  thing — it  is  a  fatal  thing  ! — but 
he  is  very,  very  beautiful !  " 

"Jane,"  s;ud  Maria,  taking  her  hand  fi-om 
Agnes's,  "Jane,  sjieak  to  M;u-ia,  dear.  Am 
not  I,  too,  your  own  ^Miu-ia  ?  that  loves  you 
not  less  than — my  darling,  darling  child — 
they  do  not  live  that  love  you  better  than 
your  own  JIaria ; — in  pity,  dai'liug,  in  pity 
speak  to  me  !  " 

The  only  reply  was  a  smile,  that  rose  into 
the  murmuiing  music  of  a  low  laugh  ;  but 
this  soon  ceased,  her  countenance  became 
troubled,  and  her  tiuely-pencUled  brows  knit, 
as  if  with  an  inwai-d  sense  of  physical  pain. 
WiUiam,  her  father,  her  mothei',  each  suc- 
cessively addressed  hex-,  but  to  no  purpose. 
Though  a  slight  change  had  talcen  place, 
they  could  not  succeed  in  awakening  her  rea- 
son to  a  percei^tion  of  the  cu'cumstances  in 
which  she  was  jilaced.  They  only  saw  that 
the  unity  of  her  thought,  or  of  the  image 
whose  beauty  veiled  the  facidties  of  her  mind 
was  broken,  and  that  some  other  memory, 
painful  in  its  nature,  had  come  iu  to  distui-lj 
the  serenity  of  her  unreal  hapi)iness  ;  but 
this,  which  ought  to  have  given  them  hope, 
only  aliU'med  them  the  more.  The  father, 
while  these  tender  and  aiiectiug  experimeuta 
were  tried,  sat  beside  her,  his  eyes  laboring 
under  a  weight  of  deep  and  indescribable  ca- 
lamity, and  turning  from  her  face  to  the 
faces  of  those  who  attempted  to  recall  her 
reason,  \\\\\\  a  mute  vehemence  of  sorrow 
which  called  up  fi-om  the  depths  of  their  sis- 
tt^r's  misery  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
old  man  whom  .s/u;  had  so  devotedly  loved. 

"  jily  father's  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Wil- 
liam, groa'iing  aloud,  and  covering  his  face 
>vith  his  nands.  "Father,  your  face  fright- 
ens me  more  than  Jiuie's  ; — don't,  father, 
don't.  She  is  young,— it  will  pass  away — ■ 
and  father  dear  wliere  is  your  reliance  upon 
her — upon  her  aid  !  " 

"  Dear  Henry,"  said  his  wife,  "  you  should 
be  our  support.  It  is  the  business  of  your 
life  to  comfort  and  sustain  the  alllicted." 

"  Papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  come  with  me  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  you  recover  the  shock 
which — which " 

She  stopped,  and  dropping  her  head  upon 
the  knees  of  her  smiling  and  a2)pai'entlj'  haj)- 
pj'  sister,  wept  aloud. 

"  .Ignes — Agnes,"  said  WiUiain.  (they  were 
all  in  tears  except  her  father)  ••.\gnes,  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  ;  " — yet  his  own  cheeks  were 
wet,  and  his  voice  faltered      "  Father,  come 
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with  me  for  a  little.  You  will,  when  alone 
for  a  few  minutes^  bethink  you  of  your  duty 
—for  it  w  your  duty  to  bear  this  not  only  as 
becomes  a  Christian  man,  but  a  Christian 
minister,  who  is  bound  to  give  us  example 
as  well  as  precept." 

"  I  know  it,  "VViUiam,  I  know  it ; — and  you 
shaU  witness  my  fortitude,  my  patience,  my 
resignation  under  this — this .  I  wiU  re- 
tire. But  is  she  not— alas !  I  should  say, 
was  she  not  my  youngest  and  my  dearest ! 
£ou  admit  yourselves  she  was  the  best." 

"  Father,  come,"  said  William. 

"  Deal-  father — deal-  papa,  go  with  him," 
said  Agnes. 

•' My  father,"  said  Maiia,  "as  he  said  to 
he?;  will  be  himself." 

"I  will  go,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "I  know 
how  to  be  firm  ;  I  wUl  reflect ;  I  will  pray  ; 
I  will  weeiJ.     I  must,  I  must " 

Ke  pressed  the  beautiful  creature  to  his 
bosom,  kissed  her  lips,  and  as  he  hung  over 
her,  his  teai-s  fell  in  torrents  upon  her  cheeks. 

Oh  !  what  a  charm  must  be  in  sympathy, 
and  in  the  tears  which  it  sheds  over  the 
afflicted,  when  those  of  the  grey-haired 
father  could  soothe  his  daughter's  soul  into 
that  sorrow  which  is  so  often  a  reUef  to  the 
miserable  and  disconsolate ! 

Yi^'hen  J;uie  first  felt  his  tears  upon  her 
cheeks,  she  stai-ted  slightly,  and  the  smile 
departed  fi'om  her  countenance.  As  he 
pressed  her  to  his  heart  she  struggled  a  little, 
and  putting  her  arms  out,  she  turned  u})  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  and  after  a  long  struggle 
between  memoiy  and  insanity,  at  length 
whispered  out  "  papa  1  " 

"  You  are  with  me,  darling,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  and  I  am  with  you,  too  :  and  here  we  are 
all  about  you, — yoiu-  mother,  and  Agnes,  and 
all." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  reijlied  ;  "  but  papa, — and 
where  is  my  mamma  ?  " 

"I  am  here,  my  own  love  ;  here  I  am. 
Jane,  collect  yourself,  my  treasure.  You 
are  o vercom  e  with  sorrow.  The  parting  from 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  too  much  for  you." 

"Perhaps  it  was  wrong  to  mention  his 
name,"  whispered  WUUam.  "May  it  not 
occasion  a  relapse,  mother  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "I  want  to  touch  her 
heart,  and  get  her  to  weep  if  possible." 

Her  daughter's  fingers  were  again  involved 
in  the  tangles  of  her  beautiful  ringlets,  and 
once  more  was  the  sweet  but  vacant  smUe 
returning  to  her  lips. 

"  May  God  relieve  her  and  us,"  said  Mai-ia ; 
"  the  darUng  chUd  is  relapsing ! " 

Agnes  felt  so  utterly  overcome,  that  she 
stooped,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her 
neck  wept  aloud,  with  her  cheek  laid  to 
Jane's. 


■Again  the  warmth  of  her  tears  uj)on  the 
afflicted  one's  face  seemed  to  soothe  or  awaken 
her.  She  looked  up,  and  mth  a  troubled 
face  exclaimed : — 

"I  hope  1  am  not ! — Agnes,  you  are  good, 
and  never  practised  deceit, — am  I?  am  I  ?  " 

"  Ai-e  you  what,  love  ?  are  you  what,  Jane, 
dai-ling  ?  " 

"  Am  I  a  cast-away  ?  I  thought  I  was.  1 
beheve  I  am — Agnes  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear  giii  !  " 

"I  am  afi-aid  of  my  papa." 

"  Why,  Jane,  should  you' be  afraid  of  papa. 
Sure  you  know  how  he  loves  vqu — dotes  upon 
you  ?'" 

"  Because  I  practised  deceit  upon  him.  I 
dissembled  to  him.  I  sinned,  sinned  deejily  ; 
— blacjJly,  blackly.  I  shudder  to  think  of 
it ; "  and  she  shuddered  while  si^eaking. 

"Well,  but  Jane  deal,"  said  her  mother, 
soothingly,  "  can  you  not  weep  for  your 
f  Milt.  Tears  of  repentance  can  wijje  out  any 
1  "Crime.  Weep,  my  child,  weep,  and  it  will 
relieve  yoiu-  heai't." 

"  I  would  like  to  see  my  papa,"  she  rejilied. 
"  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  forgives 
me  :  how  glad !  how  glad  1  That's  all  that 
troubles  your  poor  Jane  ;  aU  in  the  world 
that  troubles  her  poor  heart — I  think." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  such 
deep  and  inexpressible  misery,  and  with  such 
an  innocent  and  childhke  unconsciousness  of 
the  calamity  which  weighed  her  down,  that 
no  heart  jjossessing  common  humanity  could 
avoid  being  overcome. 

"  Look  on  me,  love,"  exclaimed  her  father. 
"  Your  jiapa  is  here,  ready  to  pity  and  for- 
give you." 

"  William,"  said  Agnes,  "  a  thought  strikes 
me, — the  aii-  that  Charles  played  when  they 
first  met  has  been  her  favorite  ever  since  - 
you  kno^^'  it — go  get  your  flute  and  play  i> 
with  as  much  feeUng  as  j'ou  can." 

Jane  made  no  reply  to  her  father's  words. 
She  sat  musing,  and  once  or  twice  put  up 
her  liaud  to  her  sidelocks,  but  immediately 
withdrew  it,  and  again  fell  into  a  reverie. 
Sometimes  her  face  brightened  into  the  fatal 
smile,  and  again  became  overshadowed  with 
a  gloom  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  grief.  Indeefl  the  play  of 
meaning  and  insanity,  as  they  chased  each 
other  over  a  countenance  so  beautiful,  was 
an  awful  sight,  even  to  an  indifferent  be- 
holder, much  less  to  those  who  then  stood 
about  her.  •„' 

WiUiam  in  about  a  minute  returned  with 
his  flute,  and  placmg  himself  behind  her, 
commenced  the  air  in  a  spirit  more  mourn- 
ful probably  than  any  in  which  it  had  ever 
before  been  played.  For  a  long  time  she 
noticed  it  not :  that  is  to  say,  she  betrayed 
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r.o  extercal  mai'ks  of  attention  to  it.  They 
<-c)ii  1  perceive,  however,  th;it  altkouj^h  she 
■  leitlier  moved  nor  looked  around  her,  yet 
the  awful  play  of  her  features  ceased,  and 
their  expression  became  more  intelligent  and 
natural.  At  lenjjth  she  sighed  deeply  sevenU 
times,  though  without  appearing  to  hear  the 
music ;  and  at  length,  without  uttering  a 
word  to  any  one  of  them,  she  laid  her  head 
upon  htv  father's  hosom,  anil  the  teai-s  fell 
in  placid  ton-ents  do«Ti  her  cheeks.  By  a 
signal  from  his  hand,  111-.  Sinclair  intimated 
that  for  the  present  they  should  he  silent ; 
and  by  another  addressed  to  Wiilium,  that 
he  should  play  on.  He  did  so,  and  she  wept 
copiously  under  the  influence  of  that  charmed 
melody  for  more  than  twenty  minutes. 

"  It  woidd  be  well  for  me,"  she  at  length 
said,  "  that  is,  I  fear  it  would,  that  I  had 
never  heard  that  air,  or  seen  him  who  first 
sent  it?  melancholy  music  to  my  heart.  He 
i.s  gone  ;  but  when — when  will  he  return  ?  " 

"  Do  not  take  his  departure  so  heavily, 
dear  child,"  said  her  father.  "If  you  were 
acquainted  with  life  and  the  world  you  would 
know  tliat  a  journey  to  the  Continent  is 
notliing.  Two  j-ears  to  one  as  young  as  you 
are  wi'I  soon  pass." 

"  It  would,  papa,  if  I  loved  him  less.  But 
my  love  for  him — my  love  for  him — that  now 
is  my  misery.  I  must,  however,  rely  upon 
other  strength  than  my  own.  Papa,  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  me,--and  you,  mamma, 
and  ;ill  of  you  ;  for  I  fear  I  am  myself  inca- 
pable of  prating  as  I  used  to  do,  with  an  un- 
divided heai't." 

Her  father  knelt  down,  but  knowing  her 
we.ak  state  of  mind,  he  made  his  supplication 
as  short  and  simple  as  might  be  consistent 
with  tlie  discharge  of  a  duty  so  solemn. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  when  it  was  concluded, 
"  will  you,  mamma,  and  Agnes,  help  me  to 
bed  ;  I  am  very  much  exhausted,  and  my 
heart  is  sunk  as  if  it  were  never  to  beat 
lightly  again.  It  may  yet  ;  I  would  hope  it, 
— hope  it  if  I  could." 

Tl:ey  allowed  her  her  own  way,  and  with- 
out any  allusion  whatsoever  to  Charles,  or 
his  departure,  more  than  she  had  made  lier- 
self,  they  embraced  her  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  was  in  bed,  and  as  was  soon  evident 
to  Agnes,  who  watched  her,  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

Why  is  it  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us 
are  more  tenderly  deal-  to  us  whUe  asleep 
han  while  awake  ?  It  is  indeed  difficult  to 
say  ;  but  we  know  that  there  are  many 
tiling!}  in  life  and  nature,  especi:dly  in  the 
heart  and  aflfections,  which  we  feel  as  distinct 
truths,  \s'ithout  being  able  to  satisfj-  ourselves 
vvliy  they  are  so.  Tliis  is  one  of  them. 
iVhat  parent  does  not  love  the  offspring  more 
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glowingly  while  the  features  are  composed  in 
sleep  '  What  young  husband  does  not  feel 
his  heart  melt  with  a  waiauer  emotion,  on 
contemplating  the  countenance  of  his  youth- 
ful wife,  when  that  countenance  is  over- 
shadowed with  the  placid  but  somewh-.it 
mournful  beauty  of  repose  ? 

AVhen  the  family  understood  fi-om  Agnes 
that  Jane  had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  they  stole 
up  quietly,  and  standing  about  her,  eac.li 
looked  upon  her  with  a  long  gaze  of  relief 
and  satisfaction  ;  for  they  knew  that  sleep 
would  repair  the  injury  which  the  trial  ol 
that  day  had  wrought  upon  a  mind  so 
delicately  framed  as  her's.  We  question 
not  but  where  there  is  beauty  it  is  stili 
,  more  beautiful  in  sleep.  The  passions  ai'e 
then  at  rest,  and  the  still  harmony  ol 
the  .countenance  unbroken  by  the  jai'ring 
discords  and  vexations  of  waking  life  ;  every 
feature  then  falls  into  its  natural  place,  and 
renders  the  symmetry  of  the  fiu-.e  chaster, 
whilst  its  general  expression  breathes  more 
of  that  tender  and  i^ensive  character,  which 
'  constitutes  the  highest  order  of  beauty. 
'  Jane's  countenance,  in  itself  so  exquisitely 
lovely,  w.as  now  an  object  of  deej)  and  melau- 
I  choly  interest.  Upon  it  might  be  observed 
I  faint  traces  of  those  contending  emotions 
!  whose  struggle  had  been  on  that  day  so  nearly 
I  fatal  to  her  mind  for  ever.  The  smile  left 
behind  it  a  faint  and  dj-ing  light,  like  the 
dim  radiance  of  a  sj)ring  evening  when  melt  ■ 
ing  into  dusk  ; — whilst  the  secret  dread  of 
■  becoming  a  cast-away,  and  the  still  abiding 
consciousness  of  having  deceived  her  father, 
blended  into  the  languid  serenity  of  her  face 
a  slight  expression  of  the  pain  they  hod  oc- 
casioned her  while  awake. 

Unhappy  girl !  There  she  lay  in  her  inno- 
cence and  beauty  Uke  a  summer  lake  whose 
clear  waters  have  settled  into  stillness  after  a 
recent  storm  ;  reflecting,  as  they  pass,  the 
clouds  now  softened  into  milder  forms,  which 
h;id  but  a  little  time  before  so  deeply  agitated 
them. 

j  "  Oh,  no  wonder,"  said  her  father,  "  that 
1  the  boy  who  loves  her  should  say  he  would 
not  leave  lier.  and  that  separation  would 
break  down  the  strength  of  his  heart  and 
spirit.  A  fairer  thing — a  purer  being  never 
closed  her  eyelids  upon  the  ca-es  and  trials 
!  of  life.  Light  may  those  cares  be,  oh  !  be- 
loved of  our  hearts  ;  and  refreshing  tlie  slum- 
bei-s  that  are  upon  you  ;  and  may  theblessin;^ 
I  and  mei-ciful  proviilence  of  frod  guard  and 
'':  keep  you  fi-om  evil !  Amen  !  Amen  ! " 
'  Maria  on  tliis  occasion  was  deeply  affected; 
I  Jane's  arm  lay  outside  the  coverlid,  and  he 
'  sister  obsen-ed  chat  licr  white  and  lieautifr. 
j  fingers  were  affected  from  time  to  time  \\\X : 
'  slight  starting  twitches,  apparently  nervous 
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This,  contrasted  with  the  stillness  of  her  face, 
impressed  the  girl  witli  an  apprehension  that 
tiie  young  mourner,  though  asleep,  was  still 
suifering  pain  ;  but  when  her  father  spoke 
and  blessed  her,  she  felt  her  heart  getting 
fuU,  and  bending  over  Jane  she  imprinted  a 
kiss  upon  her  cheek  ;— atJectionate,  indeed, 
was  that  kiss,  but  timid  and  light  as  the  fall  of 
the  thistle-down  upon  a  leaf  of  the  rose  or  the 
lily.  When  she  withdrew  her  Ups,  a  tear 
was  visible  on  the  cheek  of  the  sleeper — a 
circumstance  which,  slight  as  it  was,  gave  a 
character  of  iuexiaressible  love  and  tender- 
ness to  the  act.  They  then  quietly  left  her, 
with  the  exception  of  Agnes,  and  all  were  re- 
lieved and  delighted  at  seeing  her  enjoy  a 
slumber  so  sound  and  refrealiing. 

The  next  morning  they  arose  earlier  than 
usual,  in  order  to  watch  the  mood  in  which 
she  might  awake  ;  ajid  when  Agues,  who  had 
been  her  bed-fellow,  came  down  stairs,  eveiy 
eye  was  turned  upon  her  with  an  anxiety 
proportioned  to  the  disastrous  consequences 
that  might  result  from  any  unfavorable  turn 
in  her  state  of  feeling. 

"  Agnes,"  said  her  father,  "how  is  she? 
— in  what  state  ? — in  what  fi-ame  of  mind  ?  " 

"  She  appears  much  distressed,  papa — feels 
conscious  that  Charles  is  gone — but  as  yet 
has  made  no  allusion  to  their  parting  yestei- 
daj'.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  she  remembers 
it.  She  is  already  up,  and  begged  this  mo- 
ment of  me  to  leave  her  to  herself  for  a 
little." 

"  '  I  want  strength,  Agnes,'  said  she,  '  and 
I  know  there  is  but  one  source  fi-om  which  I 
can  obtain  it.  Advice,  consolation,  and 
sympathy,  I  may  and  will  receive  here  ;  but 
strength — strength  is  what  I  most  stand  in 
need  of,  and  that  only  cm  proceed  from  Him 
who  gives  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.' 

"  '  You  feel  too  deeply,  Jane,'  I  replied  ; 
'  you  should  try  to  be  firm.' 

"  '  I  do  try,  Agnes  ;  but  tell  me,  have  I  not 
been  unwell,  ven/  unwell  ? ' 

"  '  Your  feelings,  dear  Jane,  overcame  you 
yesterday,  as  was  natural  they  should — but 
now  that  you  are  calm,  of  course  you  will 
not  yield  to  despondency  or  melancholj'. 
Your  dejection,  though  at  present  deep,  vnU 
soon  pass  away,  and  ere  many  days  you  wiU 
be  as  cheerful  as  ever.' 

"  '  I  hope  so  ;  but  Charles  is  gone,  is  he 
not?" 

"  '  But  you  know  it  was  necessary  thathe 
should  travel  for  his  health  ;  besides,  have 
you  not  formed  a  plan  of  correspondence 
with  each  otlier  ? ' 

"Then,"  proceeded  Agnes,  "she  pulled 
out  the  locket  whicli  contained  his  liair,  and 
after  looking  on  it  for  about  a  minute,  she 
kissed  it,  pressed  it  to  her  heart,  and  whilst 


in  the  act  of  doing  so,  a  few  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  obsen^ed  her  mother ; 
"  it  is  a  sign  that  this  heavy  grief  will  not 
long  abide  upon  her." 

"  She  then  desired  me,"  continued  Agnes, 
"  to  leave  her,  and  exj)ressed  a  sense  of  her 
own  weakness,  and  the  necessity  of  spiritual 
supjjort,  as  I  have  ah-eady  told  you.  I  am 
sure  the  worst  is  over." 

"  Blessed  be  God,  I  tnist  it  is,"  said  hei 
father  ;  "  but  whilst  /  live,  I  will  never  de- 
mand fi-om  her  such  a  proof  of  her  obedience 
as  that  which  I  imposed  uijon  her  yesterday. 
She  wiU  soon  be  down  to  breakfast,  and  we 
must  treat  the  dear  girl  kindly,  and  gently, 
and  affection ately ;  tenderly,  tenderly  must 
she  be  treated  ;  and,  children,  much  depends 
ujDon  you — keep  her  mind  engaged.  You 
have  music — play  more  than  you  do — read 
more — walk  more — sing  more.  I  mjself 
I  will  commence  a  short  course  of  lectures 
I  upon  the  duties  and  character  of  women,  in 
j  the  single  and  married  state  of  Hfe  ;  alternate- 
j  ly  with  which  I  will  also  give  you  a  short 
j  course  upon  Belles- Letb-ea.  If  this  engages 
j  and  relieves  her  mind,  it  will  answer  an  im- 
I  portant  purpose  ;  but  at  all  events  it  will  be 
I  time  well  spent,  and  that  is  something." 
i  Wlien  Jane  appeared  at  breakfast,  she  waa 
paler  than  usual ;  but  then  the  expression  of 
her  countenance,  though  pensive,  was  natu- 
ral. Mr.  Sinclair  ^jlaced  her  between  him- 
self and  her  mother,  and  each  kissed  her  in 
silence  ere  she  sat  down. 

"I  have  been  very  unwell  yesterday,  papa. 
I  know  I  must  have  been  ;  but  I  have  made 
my  mind  ujj  to  bear  liis  absence  with  forti- 
tude— not  that  it  is  his  mere  absence  which  I 
feel  so  severely,  but  an  impression  that  some 
calamity  is  to  occur  either  to  him  or  me." 

"  Impressions  of  that  kind,  my  dear  child, 
are  the  results  of  low  spirits  and  a  nervous 
habit.  You  should  not  suffer  your  mind  to  be 
disturbed  by  them  ;  for,  when  it  is  weakened 
by  suii'eriug,  they  gather  strength,  and  some- 
times become  formidable." 

"There  is  no  bearing  my  calamity,  papa, 
as  it  ought  to  be  borne,  without  the  grace  of 
God,  and  you  know  we  must  pray  to  be  made 
worthy  of  that.  I  dare  say  that  if  I  am  re- 
signed and  submissive  that  my  usual  cheer- 
fulness will  gradually  return.  I  have  confi- 
dence in  heaven,  papa,  but  none  in  my  own 
strength,  or  I  should  rather  say  in  my  own 
weakness.  My  attachment  to  Charles  resem- 
bles a  disease  more  than  a  healthy  and  ratiouiil 
passion.  I  know  it  is  excessive,  and  I  indeed 
think  its  excess  w  a  disease.  Yet  it  is  singu- 
lar I  do  not  fear  my  heart,  pa2)a,  but  I  do  my 
hea'l ;  here  is  where  the  danger  lies — here— 
here  ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  applied  her 
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fund  to  her  forehead,  and  gave  a  faint  smile  ' 
of  melancholj'  apprehension.  ' 

"  Wait,  Jane,"  said  her  brother  ;  "  just  wait 
for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  if  you  don't 
scold  yourself  for  beiu}^  now  so  childish,  why 
never  call  me  brother  again.  Siu-e  I  under- 
stand these  things  like  a  philosopher.  I 
have  been  three  times  in  love  mj'self." 

Jane  looked  at  him,  and  a  faint  spai-kle  of 
her  usual  good  nature  ht  up  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,"  he  proceeded,  ad- 
dres.sing  them — "  look  ;  why  I'll  soon  have 
her  as  merry  jis  a  kid." 

"  But  who  were  you  in  love  with,  William," 
a.sked  Agnea 

"I  was  smitten  first  with  Kate  Shai-p,  the 
Applewoman,  in  consideration  of  her  diai-m-  ; 
ing  method  of  giving  me  credit  for  fruit 
wiien  I  was  a  school-boy,  and  had  no  money. 
I  thouglit  her  a  very  interesting  woman,  I 
a.ssurc  you,  and  preferred  my  suit  to  her 
with  signtil  success.  I  say  air/nal,  for  you 
know  she  wiis  then,  as  she  is  now,  veiy  hard  . 
of  hearing,  and  I  was  forced  to  pay  my  suit  J 
to  her  bj-  signs."  j 

"  De;ir  William,"  said  she,  "  I  see  your  i 
motive,  and  love  you  for  it ;  but  it  is  too 
soon — my  spirits  are  not  yet  in  tone  for 
mirth  or  plcasimtry — but  thej*  will  be — they 
wiU  be.  I  know  it  is  too  bad  to  permit  an 
aftUction  that  is  merely  sentimental  to  bear 
me  down  in  tliis  manner  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  j 
and  you  must  aU  only  look  on  me  as  a  weak, 
foolish  girl,  and  forgive  me,  and  pity  me. 
Mamma,  I  will  he  down  again,  for  I  feel  I 
am  not  well ;  and  oh,  papa,  if  j-ou  ever 
prayed  with  fervor  and  sincerity,  pray  for 
strength  to  your  own  Jane,  and  happiness  to 
aer  stricken  heart."  I 

She  then  retired,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
that  day  confined  herself  jiiirtly  to  her  bed,  , 
and  idtogctlicr  to  her  chamber  ;  and  it  was  ' 
oI)3erved,  that  from  the  innocent  caprices  of  ' 
a  si(!kly  sj)irit,  she  called  Agnes,  and  her 
mother,  and  M:iria— sometimes  one,  and  some-  : 
times  anotlior — and  had  them  always  about 
her,  each  to  hear  a  piu-ticular  observation  that ! 
occuiTed  to  her,  or  to  ask  some  simple  ques-  | 
tion,  of  no  importance  to  any  person  except ! 
to  one  whose  mind  had  become  too  sensitive 
ujK)!!  the  subject  whicli  altogether  engrossed 
it  Towards  evening  she  had  a  long  fit  of 
weeping,  after  wliich  she  appeared  more 
cahn  anil  resigned.  She  made  her  mother 
read  her  a  diapter  in  the  Bible,  and  ex-  , 
pressed  a  resolution  to  bear  every  thing  she 
Biiid,  as- became  one  she  hoped  not  i/ti  beyond 
the  reach  of  Divine  giiice  and  Christian  con- 
solation. 

After  a  second  night's  sleep  she  arose  con- 
sidenibly   rehevcd    from    the   gloomy    grief 


which  had  nearly  wrought  such  a  dreadful 
change  in  her  intellect.  Her  father's  plan 
of  imperceptibly  engaging  her  attention  by 
instruction  and  amijsement  was  carried  into 
efl'ect  by  him  and  her  sisters,  with  such  sin-: 
gular  success,  that  at  the  lapse  of  a  mouth 
she  was  almost  restored  to  her  wonted  spirits. 
We  say  almost,  beciiuse  it  was  observed  that 
notwithstanding  her  apparent  serenity,  she 
never  afterwards  reached  the  same  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  nor  so  richly  exliibited  in  her 
complexion  that  purple  glow,  the  hue  of 
which  lies  like  a  visible  chaim  upon  the 
cheek  of  youthful  beauty. 

Time,  however,  is  the  best  philosopher, 
and  our  heroine  found  that  ere  many  weeks 
she  could,  with  the  exception  of  shght  inter- 
vals, look  back  upon  the  day  of  sejiaratiou 
fi-om  Osborne,  and  forward  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  his  retui-n,  with  a  calmness  of  spirit 
by  no  means  unpleasing  to  one  who  had 
placed  such  unhmited  confidence  in  his  afi'ec- 
tion.  His  first  letter  soothed,  reheved, 
transported  her.  Indeed,  so  completely  was 
she  overcome  on  receiving  it,  that  the  mo- 
ment it  was  placed  in  her  hands,  her  eyes 
seemed  to  have  been  changed  into  liglit,  her 
limbs  trembled  with  the  agitation'  of  a  hap- 
piness so  intense ;  and  she  at  length  s:ink 
into  an  ecstacy  of  joj',  which  was  only  reheved 
by  a  copious  flood  of  tears. 

For  two  year^  after  tliis  their  correspon- 
dence was  as  regular  as  the  uncertain  mo- 
tions of  a  tourist  could  permit  it.  Jane  ap- 
peared to  be  hapi^y,  and  she  was  so  within 
the  limits  of  an  enjoyment,  naiTOwed  in  it*» 
character  by  the  contingency  arising  from 
time  and  distance,  and  the  other  probabUities 
of  disa^jpointment  which  a  timid  heart  and  a 
pensive  faiicy  will  too  often  shape  into  cer- 
tainty. Fits  of  musing  and  melancholy  she 
often  had  wthout  any  apparent  cause,  and 
when  gently  taken  to  task,  or  i-emoustrated 
with  concerning  them,  slie  had  only  rej)lied 
by  w^eeping,  or  admitted  that  she  could  by 
no  means  accoimt  for  her  depression,  except 
by  saying  that  she  believed  it  to  be  a  defect 
in  the  habit  and  temper  of  her  mind. 

His  tutor's  letters,  both  to  Charles's  father 
and  hers,  wore  nearly  as  welcome  to  Jano  as 
his  own.  He,  in  fiict,  could  say  that  for  his 
pupil,  which  his  pupil's  modesty  woidd  not 
permit  him  to  say  for  himself.  Oh  !  how  her 
heart  glowed,  and  conscious  px-ide  sparkled 
in  lier  eye,  when  that  worthj'  man  described 
the  chanu^ter  of  manly  beauty  which  time 
and  travel  had  gradually  given  to  his  jjei-son ! 
And  when  his  progi-ess  in  knowledge  and 
accomplislimenta,  and  the  development  of 
his  ta-ste  and  judgment  l)PCiune  the  tlieme  of 
Ills  tutor's  panegyric,  she  could  not  listen 
without  betraying  the  vehement  enthusiast' 
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of  a  passion,  wLieli  absence  and  lime  had 
only  strengtlieued  in  her  bosom. 

These  letters  induced  a  series  of  sensations 
at  once  novel  and  delightful,  and  such  as  were 
calculated  to  give  zest  to  aa  attachment  thus 
left  to  support  itself,  not  fi-om  the  presence 
of  its  object,  but  fi'om  the  memory  of  ten- 
derness that  had  ah'eady  gone  by.  She  knew 
Charles  Osborne  only  as  a  boy — a  beautiful 
boy  it  is  tiiie — and  he  knew  her  only  as  a 
gTaceful  creature,  whose  extremely  youthful 
appearance  made  it  difficult  whether  to  con- 
sider her  merely  as  an  advanced  girl,  or  as  a 
young  female  who  had  just  passed  into  the 
first  stage  of  womanhood.  But  now  her 
fancy  and  affection  had  both  room  to  indulge 
in  that  vivacious  jjlay  which  delights  to  paint 
a  lover  absent  under  such  circumstances  in 
the  richest  hues  of  imaginary  beauty. 

"How  will  he  look,"  she  would  say  to  her 
sister  Agnes,  "  when  he  retui-ns  a  young  man, 
settled  into  the  fulness  of  his  growth  ? 
Taller  he  will  be,  and  much  more  manly  in 
his  deportment.  But  is  there  no  danger, 
Agues,  of  his  losing  in  gi-ace,  in  dehcacy  of 
complexion,  in  short,  of  losing  in  beauty 
what  he  may  gain  otherwise  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least ;  you  will 
be  ten  times  prouder  of  him  after  his  return 
than  you  ever  were.  There  is  something 
much  more  noble  and  dig-nified  in  the  love  of 
a  man  than  in  that  of  a  boy,  and  you  will 
feel  this  on  seeing  him." 

"Li  that  case,  Agnes,  I  shall  have  to  fall 
in  love  with  him  over  again,  and  to  fall  in 
love  with  the  same  individual  twice,  will  cer- 
tainly be  rather  a  novel  case — a  double  jias- 
sion,  at  least,  you  will  grant,  Agnes." 

"  But  he  will  experience  sensations  quite 
as  sing-ular  on  seeing  you,  when  he  returns. 
You  are  as  much  changed — improved  I  mean 
— m  your  j^erson,  as  he  can  be  for  his  life. 
If  he  is  now  a  fine,  fuU-gro-mi  young  man, 
you  are  a  tall,  elegant — I  don't  want  to  flat- 
ter you,  Jane, — 1  need  not  say  gi-aceful,  for 
that  you  always  were,  but  I  may  add  with 
truth,  a  majestic  young  woman.  "Why,  you 
will  scarcely  know  each  other." 

"  You  do  flatter  me,  Agnes  ;  but  am  I  so 
much  imj)roved?" 

"  Indeed  you  are  quite  a  different  girl  from 
what  you  were  when  he  saw  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  as  I  told  him  once, 
it  is  on  his  account  that  I  am  so  glad  ;  do 
you  know,  Agnes,  I  never  was  vain  of  my 
beauty  until  I  saw  Charles  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  feel  proud  in  being  beauti- 
ful in  the  ej'es  of  anothei",  Jane?" 

"  No,  I  never  did — why  should  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  is  not  vanity — it  is  only  love 
visible  in  a  different  aspect,  and  not  the  least 
amiable  either,  my  dear." 


"Well,  I  should  be  much  more  meW^' 
choly  than  I  am,  were  not  my  fancy  so  ofteu 
engaged  in  pictming  to  myself  the  change 
which  may  be  on  him  when  he  returns.  The 
feehng  it  occasions  is  novel  and  agi-eeable, 
sometimes,  indeed,  deUghtful,  and  so  far 
sustains  me  when  I  am  mclined  to  be  gloomy. 
But  beUeve  me,  Agnes,  I  could  love  Chaileo 
Osborne  even  if  he  were  not  handsome,  i 
could  love  him  for  his  mmd,  his  principles, 
and  especially  for  his  faithful  and  constant 
heart." 

"  And  foi-  all  these  he  woidd  desei-ve  j'oui 
love  ;  but  you  remember  what  you  told"  me 
once  :  it  seems  he  has  not  yet  seen  a  giil 
that  Ae  thinks  more  handsome  titan  you  are. 
Did  you  not  mention  to  me  that  he  said 
when  he  did,  he  would  cease  to  write  to  you 
and  cease  to  love  you '?  You  see  he  is  con- 
stant." 

"  Yes  ;  but  did  I  not  tell  you  the  sense  in. 
which  he  meant  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  now  you  throw  a  glance  at 
yourself  in  the  glass !  Oh  Jane,  Jane,  the 
best  of  us  and  the  freest  from  imperfection 
is  not  without  a  httle  jjride  and  vanity  ;  but 
don't  be  too  confident,  my  saucy  beauty  ; 
consider  that  you  comi^lained  to  William 
yesterday,  about  the  unusual  length  of  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  you  received  his  last 

letter,  and  yet  he  could  write  to  his  fa ■ 

What,   what,  dear  girl,   what's  the  matter  ? 
you  are  as  j)ale  as  death." 

"  Because,  Agnes,  I  never  think  of  that  but 
my  heart  and  spirits  sink.  It  has  been  one 
of  the  secret  causes  of  my  occasional  depi-es- 
sions  ever  since  he  went.  I  cannot  teU  whj', 
but  from  the  moment  the  words  were  spoken, 
I  have  not  been  without  a  presentiment  of 
I  evil." 

"Even  upon  your  own  showing,  Jane,  that 
is  an  idle  and  groundless  impression,  and 
unworthy  the  affection  which  you  know,  and 
which  we  all  know  he  bears  j-ou  ;  dismiss  it, 
dear  Jane,  dismiss  it,  and  do  not  give  your- 
self the  habit  of  creating  imaginary  evils." 

"  I  know  I  am  prone  to  such  a  habit,  and 
am  probably  too  much  of  a  visionary  for  my 
own  haj^piness  ;  but  setting  that  gloomy'  pre- 
sentiment aside,  have  you  not,  Agnes,  been 
stiTJck  with  several  hints  in  his  letters,  both 
to  me  and  his  father,  imfavorable  to  the  state 
of  his  health." 

.  "  That  you  wiU  allow,  could  not  be  veiy 
ill,  when  he  was  able  to  continue  his  travels." 

"  True,  but  according  to  his  own  admission 
his  arrangements  were  frequently  broken  up, 
by  the  fact  of  his  being  '  imwell,'  and  '  not  in 
a  condition  to  travel,'  and  so  did  not  reach 
the  places  in  time  to  which  he  had  requested 
me  to  direct  many  of  my  letters.  I  fear, 
Agnes,  that  his  health  has  not  been  so  much 
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improved  by  the  air  of  tbe  Continent  as  we 
hoped  it  would." 

•'  I  h;ive  only  to  s:iy  this,  Jane,  that  if  he 
does  not  appreciate  your  affection  as  he  ought 
lo  do,  then  CJo(l  forgive  him.  He  will  be 
guilty  of  a  crime  iigain.st  the  jmrest  attach- 
ment of  the  best  of  hearts,  as  well  as  against 
tnith  and  honor.  I  hope  he  may  be  worthy 
of  you,  and  I  am  sure  he  will.  He  is  now  in 
Bath,  however,  and  will  soon  be  with  us." 

"  I  am  divilcd,  Agnes,  by  two  principles 
—if  they  ni  ly  be  callod  such — or  if  you  will, 
by  two  moods  of  mind,  or  states  of  feeUng  ; 
one  of  them  is  faitli  and  trust  in  his  affection 
—how  can  I  doubt  it?— the  otlier  is  my 
miJ;idy,  I  beUeve,  a  gloom,  an  occasional 
desjjondensy  for  whi(-h  I  cannot  iiccoiint,  and 
which  I  am  not  able  to  shake  off.  My  faith 
and  trust,  however,  will  last,  and  his  return 
nill  disj)el  the  other." 

This,  in  fact,  was  tlie  true  state  of  the  faith- 
ful girls  heart.  From  the  moment  Osborne 
went  to  travel,  her  affection,  though  full  of 
the  tenderest  enthusiasm,  lay  under  the  deep 
shadow  of  that  gloom,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  first,  and  we  may  say  the 
only  act  of  insini^erity  she  was  ever  guilty  of 
towards  her  father.  The  rea<ler  knows  that 
even  this  act  was  not  a  deliberate  one,  but 
merely  the  huiTied  evasion  of  a  young  and 
bashful  girl,  who,  had  her  sense  of  moral 
delicacy  been  less  acute,  might  have  never 
bestowed  a  moment's  subsequent  consider- 
ation upon  it.  Let  our  fair  young  readers, 
however,  be  warned  even  by  this  very  sUght 
deviation  from  truth,  and  let  them  also  re- 
member that  one  act  of  dissimulation  may, 
in  the  little  world  of  their  own  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections,  lay  the  foundation  for 
calamities  under  whicli  their  hopes  and  their 
happiness  in  consequence  of  that  act  may  ab- 
solutely perish.  Still  are  we  bound  to  say 
that  Jane's  deportment  during  the  period 
stipulated  upon  for  Osborne's  absence  was 
admirably  decorous,  and  replete  with  moral 
beauty.  Her  moments  of  enjoyment  derived 
from  his  letters,  were  fraught  with  an  inno- 
cent simphcity  of  dehght  in  tine  keeping  with 
a  heart  so  full  of  youthful  fervor  and  attach- 
ment. .i\jid  when  her  im.agination  became 
occasionally  darkened  l)y  that  r/loom  wliich 
she  termed  her  malady,  nothing  could  be 
more  impressive  tlian  the  tone  of  deep  and 
touching  piety  which  mingled  with  and  ele- 
vated lier  melancholy  into  a  cheerful  solem- 
nity of  spirit,  that  swayed  by  its  pensive 
dignity  the  habits  and  afl'cctions  of  her  whole 
family. 

"Tis  true  she  was  one  of  a  chmfi  rarely  to  bo 
found  .among  even  the  higliest  of  her  own 
sex,  and  her  attachment  was  conseciuently 
that  of  a  heart  utterly  incapable  of  loving 


I  twice.  Her  fii-st  affection  was  too  steadfast 
!  and  decisive  ever  to  be  changed,  and  at  the 
same  time  too  full  and  unreserved  to  main- 
1  tiiin  the  materials  for  a  second  passion.  The 
impression  she  received  was  too  deep  ever  to 
be  era.sed.  She  might  weep — she  might 
mourn — she  miglit  sink— her  soul  might  be 
[  bowed  down  to  the  dust — her  heart  might 
break — she  might  die — but  she  never,  ue\er, 
could  love  again.  That  heart  was  his  pdace, 
where  the  monarch  of  her  affections  reigned 
j  — b\it  remove  his  throne,  and  it  became  the 
!  sepiilchre  of  her  own  hopes — the  iiuu, 
haunted  by  the  moping  brood  of  her  own 
sorrows.  Often,  indeed,  did  her  family  won- 
der at  the  freshness  of  memory  mau^fested 
:  in  the  character  of  her  love  for  Osborne. 
There  was  nothing  transient,  nothing  for- 
gotten, nothing  jjcrishable  in  her  devotion  to 
I  him.  In  truth,  it  had  something  of  divinity 
in  it.  Every  thing  jjast,  and  much  also  of  the 
future  was  present  to  hei-.  Osborne  breathed 
and  Uved  at  the  exi)iration  of  two  years,  just 
as  he  had  done  the  day  before  he  set  out  on 
his  travels.  In  her  heart  he  existed  as  an 
undying  principle,  and  the  duration  of  her 
love  for  him  seemed  likely  to  be  limited  only 
by  those  laws  of  nature,  which,  in  the  coui'se 
of  time,  carry  the  heart  beyond  the  memory 
of  all  human  affections. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  almost  impossible  to 
see  a  creature  so  lovely  and  angelic  as  was 
our  heroine,  al)Out  the  period  when  Osborne 
was  expected  to  return.  Retaining  all  the 
graceful  elasticity  of  motion  that  character- 
ized her  when  first  introduced  to  our  reiul- 
[  ers,  she  was  now  taller  and  more  majestic  iu 
her  person,  rounder  an<l  with  more  symmetry 
in  her  figure,  and  also  more  conspic-uous 
for  the  singular  ease  and  hannony  of  her 
[  genei-al  deportment.  Her  hair,  too,  now 
1  grown  to  greater  luxuriance,  had  become 
several  shades  deeper,  and,  of  course,  was 
'  much  more  rich  than  when  Charles  saw  it 
•  last^  But  if  there  was  any  thing  that,  more 
than  another,  gave  an  expression  of  tender- 
ness to  her  beauty,  it  was  the  under-tone  of 
color — tlie  slightly  perceptible  paleness  which 
'  marked  her  complexion  as  that  of  a  person 
whose  heart  though  young  liad  already  been 
made  ac<[uainted  with  some  early  sorrow. 

Had  her  lover  then  seen  her,  and  witnessed 
the  growth  of  cliarms  that  had  taken  j)l:u',e 
'  during  his  absence,  lie  and  she  miglit  both, 
[  alas,  have  exi)erienced  another  and  a  kinder 
;  destiny. 

I  Tlie  time  at  length  ai-rived  when  Charles, 
i  as  had  been  settled  upon  by  botli  their  pa- 
'  rents,  was  cxj)ecled  to  return.  During  the 
j  three  montlis  previous  he  hatl  been  at  Batli, 
[  accompanied  of  cotn-se  by  liis  friend  and  tu- 
tor.    Up  until  a  short  time  previous  lo  his 
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arrival  there,  his  communications  to  his  pa- 
rents and  to  Jane  were  not  only  punctual  and 
regular,  but  remarkable  for  the  earnest  sjsirit 
of  dutiful  affection  and  fervid  attaeliment 
which  they  breathed  to  both.  It  is  true  that 
his  father  had,  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  absence,  been  cognizant  of  that  which 
the  \'igilance  of  Jane's  love  for  him  only  sus- 
pected— I  allude  to  the  state  of  his  health, 
which  it  seems  occasionally  betrayed  symjJ- 
toms  of  his  hereditai-y  complaint. 

This  gave  jMi'.  Osborne  deep  concern,  for 
he  had  hoped  that  so  long  a  residence  in 
more  genial  climates  would  have  gradually 
removed  from  his  son's  constitution  that  ten- 
dency to  decline  which  was  so  much  dreaded 
by  tliem  all.  Still  he  was  gratified  to  hear, 
that  with  the  exceistion  of  those  slight  recur- 
rences, the  boy  grew  fast  and  otherwise  with 
a  healthy  energy  into  manhood.  The  prin- 
cijiles  he  had  set  out  with  were  unimpaii'ed 
by  the  influence  of  continental  profligacy. 
His  mind  was  enlarged,  his  knowledge  great- 
ly extended,  and  his  taste  and  manners  pol- 
ished to  a  degree  so  unusual,  that  he  soon 
became  the  ornament  of  every  circle  in  which 
he  moved.  His  talents,  now  rijie  and  culti- 
vated, were  not  only  of  a  high,  but  also  of  a 
striking  and  brilliant  character — much  too 
commanding  and  powerful,  as  every  one  said, 
to  be  permitted  to  sink  into  the  obscurity  of 
private  life. 

This  language  was  not  without  its  due  im- 
pression on  young  Osborne's  mind  ;  for  his 
tutor  could  observe  that  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  began  to  have  tits  of 
musing,  and  was  often  abstracted,  if  not  ab- 
solutely gloomy.  He  could  also  perceive  a 
disinclination  to  write  home,  for  which  he 
felt  it  impossible  to  account.  At  first  he  at^ 
tributed  this  to  ill  health,  or  to  those  natui-al 
depressions  which  frequently  precede  or  ac- 
company it ;  but  at  length  on  seeing  his  ha- 
bitual absences  increase,  he  inquired  in  a  tone 
of  fi'iendly  sympathy,  too  sincere  to  be  doubt- 
ed, why  it  was  that  a  change  so  unusual  had 
become  so  remarkably  visible  in  his  spirits. 

"I  knew  not,"repUed  Osborne,  "that  it 
was  so  ;  I  myself  have  not  observed  what  you 
speak  of" 

"  Your  manner,  indeed,  is  much  changed," 
said  his  friend  ;  "you  appear  to  me,  and  I 
dare  say  to  others,  very  like  a  man  whose 
mind  is  engaged  u^jon  the  consideration  of 
some  subject  that  is  deeply  painfal  to  him, 
and  of  wbicli  he  knows  not  how  to  dispose. 
If  it  be  so,  my  dear  Osborne,  command  my 
advice,  my  symjmthy,  my  friendshii^." 

"  I  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  I  was  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  this.  But  that  I  /wue 
for  some  time  past  been  thinking  more  seri- 
ously than  usual  of  the  position  in  society 


which  I  ought  to  select,  I  grant  you.  You 
are  pleased  to  flatter  me  with  the  iJossession 
of  talents  that  you  say  might  enable  any  man 
to  reach  a  commanding  station  in  public  life. 
Now,  for  what  purpose  are  talents  given  ?  or 
am  I  justified  in  S:inklng  away  mto  obscurity 
when  1  might  create  my  own  fortune,  per- 
haps my  own  rank,  by  rendering  some  of  the 
noblest  services  to  my  country  That  vsdsh 
to  leave  behind  one  a  name  that  cannot  die, 
is  indeed  a  splendid  ambition  !  " 

"  I  thought,"  repUed  the  other,  "that  you 
had  already  embraced  views  of  a  different 
character,  entered  into  by  youi'  father  to 
promote  your  oum  happiness." 

Osborne  started,  blushed,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  minute  returned  no  answer. 
"  Ti-ue,"  said  he  at  last,  "  true,  IhadforgoUen 
that." 

His  tutor  immediately  perceived  that  an 
ambition  not  unnatural,  indeed,  to  a  young 
man  possessing  such  fine  talents,  had  strong- 
ly seized  upon  his  heart,  and  knowing  as  he 
did  his  attachment  to  Jane,  he  would  have 
advised  his  immediate  return  home,  had  it 
not  been  already  determined  on,  in  conse- 
quence of  medical  advice,  that  he  himself 
should  visit  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  his  jmpil  could  by  no  arguments  be  dis- 
suaded from  accompanying  him. 

This  brief  view  of  Osborne's  intentions,  at 
the  close  of  the  period  agreed  on  for  his  re- 
turn, was  necessarj-  to  explain  an  observa- 
tion made  by  AgTies  in  the  last  dialogue 
I  which  we  have  given  between  herself  and  her 
younger  sister.  We  allude  to  the  complaint 
which  she  playfidly  charged  Jane  with  hav- 
ing made  to  her  brother  concerning  the 
length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  she 
last  heard  from  her  lover.  The  truth  is, 
that  with  the  exception  of  Jane  herself,  both 
famihes  were  even  then  deeply  troubled  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  directed  by  Charles's 
tutor  to  Mr.  Osborne.  That  letter  was  the 
last  which  the  amiable  gentleman  ever  wrote, 
for  he  had  not  been  in  Bath  above  a  week 
when  he  sank  suddenly  vmder  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  to  which  he  had  for  some  years 
been  subject.  His  death,  which  distressed 
young  Osborne  very  much,  enabled  him, 
however,  to  plead  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  his  fi-iend's  obsequies,  in  reply  to  his  fath- 
er's call  on  him  to  return  to  his  family.  The 
next  letter  stated  that  he  would  not  lose  a 
moment  in  comj)lying  with  his  wishes,  as  no 
motive  existed  to  detain  him  from  home,  and 
the  third  expressed  the  uncommon  benefit 
which  he  had,  during  his  brief  residence 
there,  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  waters. 
Against  this  last  argument  the  father  had 
nothing  to  urge.  His  son's  health  was  to 
him   a  consideration  paramount    to   evei^' 
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otl.^r.  and  he  wrote  to  Charles  that  if  he 
found  himself  improved  either  by  the  air  or 
w;iter.s  of  liith,  he  sliould  not  liuny  his  re- 
turn as  he  had  intended.  "  Only  write  to 
your  friends,"  said  he,  "  ihe]i  are  as  anxious 
for  the  perfect  esfciblishment  of  your  health 
as  I  am." 

This  latter  correspondence  between  Mr. 
O.sborne  and  his  son.  was  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  tliat  it  niifjht  be  mentioned  to  serve 
as  an  apolojjy  for  Charles's  delay  in  replj'ing 
to  her  last  letter.  This  step  was  suggested 
by  ^Ir.  Sinclair  himself,  who  di-eaded  the 
consequences  whicli  any  appearance  of  neg- 
lect might  have  upon  a  heart  so  Uable  to 
droop  as  that  of  his  gentle  daughter.  Jane, 
wlio  n-i.-<  easily  dejjressed,  but  not  suspicious, 
smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  her  pajja,  as  she 
Slid,  in  deeming  it  necessary  to  make  any 
apology  for  Charles  Osborne's  not  writing  to 
her  by  return  of  post. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough,"  she  added, 
"  when  his  letters  get  cool,  and  come  but 
seldom,  to  make  excuses  for  him.  Surely, 
my  dear  papa,  if  any  one  blamed  him,  I  my- 
self would  be,  and  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
defend  him." 

"  Yet,"  observed  William,  "  you  could  com- 
plain to  me  about  his  letting  a  letter  of  yours 
stand  over  a  fortnight  before  he  answered  it. 
Jane — Jane — there's  no  knowing  you  girls  ; 
p:irti('ularly  when  you're  ii}  love ;  but,  in- 
deed, then  you  don't  know  yourselves,  so 
how  should  we  ?  " 

"  But,  papa,"  she  added,  looking  earnestly 
upon  him  ;  "  it  is  rather  strange  that  you 
are  so  anxious  to  apologize  for  Chu-les.  I 
cannot  question  my  papa,  and  I  shall  not ; 
but  yet  iipon  second  thoughts,  it  is  very 
strange." 

"  Xo,  my  love,  but  I  would  not  have  you  a 
day  uneasy." 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  musing — but  with  a 
keen  eye  bent  alternately  upon  him  and 
Williiim  ;  "  it  is  a  simple  case,  I  myself  have 
a  ven-  ready  solution  for  liis  want  of  punctu- 
ality, if  it  can  be  called  such,  or  if  it  continue 
such." 

'•  And  pray  what  is  it,  Jane,"  asked  Wil- 
liam. 

'•  Excuse  me,  dear  William— if  I  told  you 
it  miglit  reach  him,  and  then  he  might  shape 
his  conduct  to  meet  it — I  may  mention  it 
some  day,  though  ;  but  I  liope  there  will 
never  be  occiusion.  Pap:i,  don't  you  ask  me, 
because  if  you  do,  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  to 
tell  j'ou  ;  and  I  w<)\ild  ratlier  not,  sir,  except 
you  press  me.  But  why  after  all  sliould  I 
mike  a  secret  of  it.  It  is,  papa,  tlie  test  of 
all  things,  as  well  as  of  Cliailes's  punctuality 
—for,  of  his  affei-tion  I  will  never  <loubt.     It 
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'  not  spoken  to  me  about  it ;  I  was  not  ur. 
I  easy." 

i  The  poor  girl  judged  Osborne  through  a 
misappreliension  which,  had  she  known  mor« 
of  life,  or  even  reflected  upon  his  neglect  in 
I  writing  to  her,  would  have  probably  caused 
1  her  to  contemplate  his  conduct  in  a  different 
1  light.  She  thought  because  his  letters  were 
^  nearly  as  frequent  since  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  they  had  been  during  his  tour  on 
the  continent,  that  the  test  of  his  respect  and 
attachment  was  sustained.  In  fiuit,  she  was 
I  ignorant  that  he  had  written  several  letters 
of  late  to  his  own  family,  without  having  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  single  line  ;  or  even  men- 
i  tioned  her  name,  and  this  circumstance  was 
known  to  them  all,  witli  the  exception  of 
I  herself,  as  was  the  tutor's  previous  letter,  of 
I  which  she  had  never  heard. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Ler 
I  father,  who  was  acquainted  with  this,  and 
;  entertained  such  serious  apprehensions  for 
i  his  daughter's  state  of  mind,  sliould  feel  aux- 
i  ious,  that  until  Osbonie's  conduct  were  bet- 
I  ter  understood,  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity 
I  should  reach  the  confiding  girl's  heart.  The 
I  old  man,  however,  unconsciously  acted  upon 
I  liis  own  impressions  rather  than  on  Jane's 
knowledge  of  \vb:Xt  had  occurred.  In  truth, 
i  he  forgot  that  the  actual  state  of  the  matter 
was  unknown  to  her,  ind  the  consequence 
I  was,  that  in  attempting  to  effiice  an  impre.s- 
I  sion  that  did  not  exist,  he  alarmed  her  sus- 
I  picion  by  his  mysterious  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, and  thereby  created  the  very  uneasiness 
he  wi.shed  to  remove. 

from  this  day  forward,  Jane's  eye  became 
studiously  vigilant  of  the  looks  and  motions 
of  tlie  family.  Her  melanclioly  returned,  but 
it  was  softer  and  serener  than  it  had  ever 
been  before  :  so  did  the  mild  but  pensive 
I  sj)irit  of  <levotion  which  had  vuiiformly  ac- 
companied it.  Tlie  sweetness  of  lier  manner 
!  was  irresistible,  if  not  affecting,  for  tlieie 
breathed  through  the  composure  of  her 
.  countenance  an  .air  of  mingled  sorrow  and 
patience,  so  finely  blemled,  that  it  was  dirti- 
j  cult  to  determine,  on  looking  at  lier,  whether 
I  she  secretly  rejoiced  or  mounied. 

A  few  days  more  brouglit  another  letter 
from  Osborne  to  his  fatlier,  wliich  contained 
a  projjosil  for  which  tlie  latter,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tutor's  letter,  was  not  altogetli- 
er  unprepared.  It  was  a  case  put  to  tlie 
father  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  wheth- 
er, if  he,  Charles,  were  offered'  an  opportu- 
nity of  apjiearing  in  public  life,  he  would 
recommend  him  to  accept  it.  He  did  not  sin 
that  such  an  opening  liad  really  presented 
it.self,  but  he  strongly  urged  his  father's  per- 
missioTi  to  eml>race  it  if  it  should. 

Tliis  communication  was  immediately  Laid 
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Ml-.  Siuclaii',  who  advised  Ms  friend,  I 
ere  he  took  any  other  step,  or  hazarded  an  ' 
opinion  ujion  it.  to  require  from  Charles  an  ' 
explicit  statement  of  the  motives  which  in-  j 
duced  him  to  soUcit  such  a  sanction.  "  Until  ; 
we  know  what  he  means,"  said  he,  "  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  know  how  to  advise  him. 
That  he  has  some  ambitious  project  in  view, 
is  certain.  Mi'.  Harvey's  (his  tutor)  letter 
and  this  both  prove  it."  ! 

"  But  in  the  meantime,  we  must  endeavor 
to  put  such  silly  projects  out  of  his  head,  my 
dear  friend.  I  am  more  troubled  about  that 
sweet  gill  than  about  any  thing  else.  I 
c.mnot  understand  his  neglect  of  her." 

"  Few,  indeed,  are  worthy  of  that  angel,"  i 
replied  her  father,  sighing  ;  "I  hope  he  may. 
If  Charles,  after  what  has  passed,  sports  with  1 
her  happiness,  he  wiU  one  day  have  a  fearful  ; 
reckoning  of  it,  unless  he  jjermits  his  con-  ; 
science  to  become  altogether  seared."  | 

"It  cannot  happen,"  replied  the  other  ;  "I  I 
know  my  boy,  his  heai't  is  noble  ;  no,  no,  he 
i.-i  incapable  of  dishonor,  much  less  of  per- 
lidy  so  black  as  that  would  be.  In  my  next 
letter,  however,  I  shall  call  upon  him  to  ex- 
plain himself  upon  that  subject,  as  well  as 
(he  other,  and  if  he  replies  by  an  evasion,  I 
shall  instantly  command  hhn  home." 

They  then  separated,  with  a  feeling  of 
deep  hut  fatherly  concern,  one  anxious  for 
t.lie  honor  of  his  son,  and  the  other  tremb- 
ling for  the  happiness  of  his  daughter.  i 

Mr.  SLuclau-  was  a  man  in  whose  counte- 
nance could  be  read  aU  the  various  emotions 
Hiat  either  exalted  or  distvu'bed  his  heart. 
If  lie  felt  joy  his  eye  became  irradiated  with 
benignant  lustre,  that  spoke  at  once  of  hap-  [ 
l)iness  ;  and,  when  depressed  by  care  or  sor- 
)i)w,  it  was  easy  to  see  by  the  serious  com-  j 
l><)sm-e  of  his  face,  that  something  troubled 
I  ir  disturbed  him.  Indeed,  this  candor  of  j 
.ountenance  is  peculiar  to  those  only  who 
have  not, schooled  their  faces  into  hypocrisy. 
.Vfter  his  return  from  the  last  interview  with  | 
Mr.  Osborne,  his  family  perceived  at  a  glance  j 
tliat  something  more  than  usually  painful 
lay  upon  his  mind  ;  and  such  was  the  aflFec-  ! 
tionate  sympathy  by  which  they  caught  each  j 
other's  feehngs,  that  every  countenance,  save  ! 
one,  became  partially  overshadowed.  Jane,  , 
although  her  eye  was  the  first  and  quickest ; 
to  notice  this  anxiety  of  her  father,  exhibited  i 
no  visible  proof  of  a  penetration  so  acute  \ 
and  lively.  The  serene  light  that  beamed  so  } 
njoiu-nfuUy  from  her  placid  but  melancholy  j 
brow,  was  not  darkened  by  what  she  saw  ;  on 
the  contrarj',  that  brow  became,  if  jjossible, 
moro  serene  ;  for  in  truth,  the  gentle  enthu- 
siast liad  ah-(':iily  formed  a  settled  plan  of; 
cvnlted  resiL;iialioii  that  was  designed  to  sus-  \ 
tain  her  under  an  appreliensiou  far  different  I 


fr-om  that  which  Osborne's  ambitious  specu" 
latious  iii  life  would  have  occasioned  her  to 
feel  had  she  known  them. 

"I  see,"  said  she  with  a  smile,  "that  my 
papa  has  no  good  news  to  tell.  A  letter  haa 
come  to  his  father,  but  none  to  me  ;  but  yov^ 
need  not  fear  for  my  firmness,  pajja.  I  know 
from  whence  to  expect  sup25ort ;  indeed,  from 
the  beginning  I  knew  that  I  would  require 
it.  You  often  affectionately  chid  me  for  en- 
tertaining apiirehensions  too  gloomy;  but  now 
they  are  not  gloomy,  because,  if  what  I  sur- 
mise be  tiiie,  Charles  and  I  wiU  not  be  so 
long  separated  as  j'ou  imagine.  The  hop  i 
of  this,  papa,  is  my  consolation." 

"AVhy,  what  do  you  sui-mise,  my  love, 
asked  her  father. 

"  That  Charles  is  gone,  perha^js  irretriev- 
ably gone  in  dechne  ;  you  know  it  is  the 
hereditary  complaint  of  his  family.  What 
else  could,  or  would — yes,  isajja,  or  ouglil  to 
keej)  him  so  long  from  home — from  his 
friends— from  me.  Yes,  indeed,"  she  added 
with  a  smile,  "  from  me,  paj)a — from  his  own 
Jane  Sinclair,  and  he  so  near  us,  in  England, 
and  the  time  determined  on  for  his  return 
expired." 

"But  you  know,  Jane,"  said  her  father, 
gratified  to  find  that  her  susisicion  took  a 
wrong  direction,  "  the  air  of  Bath,  he  writes, 
is  agreeing  with  him." 

"  I  hope  it  may,  papa  ;  I  hope  it  may  ;  but 
you  may  rest  assured,  that  whatever  happens, 
the  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  will,  aided  by 
divine  support,  sustain  my  soul,  so  long  as 
the  frail  tenement  in  which  it  is  lodged  may 
last.     That  will  not  be  long." 

"  True  religion,  my  love,  is  always  cheer 
ful,  and  loves  to  contemplate  the  brighter 
side  of  everj'  human  event.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  my  dear  child  so  calm,  nor  her  counte- 
nance shaded  by  meLmcholy  so  fixed  as  that 
I  have  witnessed  on  it  of  late." 

"  Eternity,  papa — a  happy  eternity,  what 
is  it,  but  the  brighter  side  of  human  life — 
here  we  see  only  as  in  a  glass  darkly  ;  there, 
in  our  final  destiny,  we  reach  the  tidness  of 
our  hapijiness.  I  am  not  melancholy,  but 
resigned  ;  and  resignation  has  a  jieace  pe- 
cuUar  to  itself  ;  a  repose  which  draws  us 
gently,  for  a  little  time,  out  of  the  memoi7/ 
of  our  sorrows  ;  but  without  refreshing  thei 
heart — without  refreshing  the  heart.  No, 
pajja,  I  am  not  melancholy — I  am  not  melan 
choly  ;  I  could  bear  Charles's  death,  and  look 
up  to  my  God  for  strength  and  support 
under  it ;  but,"  she  added,  shaking  her  head, 
with  a  smile  marked  by  something  of  a  wild 
meaning,  "  if  he  could  forget  me  for  another, 
— no  I  will  not  say  for  another,  but  if  he 
could  only  forget  me,  and  his  vows  of  un- 
dying aft'ection,  tlieu  indeed — then — then — 
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papa— ha ! — no — no — he  could  nol — he  amid 
not" 

This  conversation,  when  repeated  to  the 
fiuuily,  deeijly  distressed  thenj,  involved  in 
doubt  and  uncertainty  as  they  were  with  re- 
spect to  Osbonie's  ultimate  intentions.  Un- 
til a  reply,  however,  should  be  received  to  his 
father's  letter,  which  was  written  expi-essly  to 
demand  an  explanation  on  that  point,  they 
could  only  soothe  the  unhappy  girl  in  the 
patient  sorrow  which  they  saw  gathering  in 
her  heiu-t.  That,  however,  which  aliu-med 
them  most,  was  her  insuperable  disrelish  to 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  consolation  or 
sympathy.  Thi.s,  to  them,  was  indeed  a  new 
trait  in  the  character  of  one  wlio  had  hereto- 
fore been  so  anxious  to  repose  the  weight  of 
her  suileriugs  upon  the  bosoms  of  those  who 
loved  her.  Her  chief  companion  now  was 
.Vriel,  her  dove,  to  which  she  was  seen  to  ad- 
dress herself  with  a  calm,  smiling  aspect,  not 
dissimilar  to  the  languid  cheerfulness  of  an 
invalid,  who  might  be  supposed  as  yet  in- 
capable fi-om  physical  weiikuess  to  indulge 
in  a  greater  displa}'  of  animal  spirits.  Her 
walks,  too,  were  now  jdl  solitary,  with  the  ex- 
cejjtion  of  her  mute  companion,  and  it  was 
ob.served  that  she  never,  ui  a  single  instance, 
was  known  to  travei-se  any  spot  over  which 
she  and  Osborne  had  not  walked  together. 
Here  she  would  linger,  and  pause,  and  muse, 
and  iuldross  Ariel,  as  if  the  beautiful  creature 
were  capable  of  comprehending  the  tenor  of 
her  language. 

"  Aiiel,"  said  she  one  day,  speaking  to  the 
bml ;  "  there  is  the  j-ew  tree,  under  which 
your  preserver  and  I  first  disclosed  our  love. 
The  yew  ti-ee,  sweet  bird,  is  the  emblem  of 
fleath,  and  so  it  will  hajipen  ;  for  Charles  is 
dying,  I  know — I  feel  that  he  will  die  ;  and 
I  wiU  die,  early  ;  we  will  both  die  early  ;  for 
I  would  not  be  able  to  live  here  after  him, 
Ariel,  and  how  could  I  ?  Yet  I  should  like 
to  see  him  once — otwi'.  before  he  dies  ;  to  see 
him,  Ariel,  in  the  fulness  of  his  beauty  ;  my 
eye  to  rest  upon  liim  once  more  ;  and  then  I 
could  die  sniihn;;." 

She  then  sat  down  under  the  tree,  and  in 
a  voice  rcjilctf!  with  exquisite  pathos  and 
nicl'i  ly  sang  the  plaintive  air  which  Osliorne 
liad  j>l.iyiil  on  tlie  evening  wlioii  the  lir.st  rap- 
turous dccl  iratiou  of  their  passion  was  made. 
This  incident  with  the  bird  also  occurred 
much  about  the  same  hoiu-  of  the  diiy,  a  re- 
\iieiubrauce  which  an  association,  uniformly 
p:unfur  to  her  moral  sense,  now  revived  with 
peculiiir  power,  for  she  started  anil  became 
pale. 

"  Alas,  my  sweet  bird,"  she  excLiimed, 
'•  what  is  this  ;  I  shall  be  ab.sent  fi-om  evening 
worship  again — but  I  will  not  prevaiicate 
'"'c;  why— why  is  this  spot   to   be  fatid  to 


'  me  ?      Come,    Ariel,   come  :  perhaps  I  may 

j  not  be  late." 

I  She  hastened  home  with  a  palpitating 
heart,   and  luihappily  ai-rived  only  in  time 

;  to  find  the  family  rising  from  prayer. 

I  As  she  stood  and  looked  upon  them,  she 
smiled,  but  a  sudden  paleness  at  the  same 
instant  overspread  her  face,  which  gave  to 

I  her  smile  an  exiwession  we  ai-e  utterly  iu- 

I  comjjetent  to  describe. 

I  "I  am  late,"  she  exclaimed,  "and  have 
neglected  a  solemn  and  a  necessaiy  duty. 
To  me,  to  me,  pajsa,  how  necessary  is  that 
duty." 

"It  is  equally  so  to  us  all,  my  child,"  re- 
phed  her  father  ;  "  but,"  he  added,  in  order  to 
reconcile  her  to  an  omission  which  had  occa- 

I  sioned  her  to  sutler  so  much  pain  before,  "  we 
did  not  forget  to  pray  for  you,  Jane.  With 
respect  to  your  absence,  we  know  it  was  unin- 
tentional. Your  mind  is  troubled,  my  love,  and 
do  not,  let  me  beg  of  you,  dwell  upon  minor 
points  of  that  kind,  so  as  to  iuternipt  the 
singleness  of  heart  with  which  you  ought  to 
address  God.  You  know,  dai-hng,  you  can 
praj'  in  your  own  room." 

She  mused  for  some  minutes,  and  at 
length  said,  "  I  would  be  glad  to  presei-ve 
that  singleness  of  heart,  but  I  fear  I  will  not 
be  able  to  do  so  long." 

"  If  you  would  stay  more  with  lis,  diir- 
hng,"  observed  her  mamma,  "  and  talk  and 
chat  more  with  Mjuia  and  Agnes,  as  you  used 
to  do,  you  would  find  your  spuits  imjiroved. 
You  are  not  so  cheerful  as  we  would  wish  to 
see  j'ou." 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  to  do  that,  mamma  ;  in- 
deed I  know  I  ought,  because  you  wish  it." 
"We  all  wish  it,"  said  Agnes,  "Jane  dear, 
why  keep  idoof  from  us  ?  Who  m  the  world 
loves  j-ou  as  we  do  ;  and  why  would  you  not, 
as  you  used  to  do,  allow  us  to  cheer  j'ou,  to 
support  you,  or  to  mourn  and  weep  with 
you  ;  anything — anything,"  Siud  the  admir- 
able girl,  "  ratlier  thiui  keej)  your  heart  fi'om 
ours  ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  the  teai-s  fell  fast 
down  her  cheeks. 

"Dear  Agnes,"  said  Jane,  putting  her  arm 
about  lier  sister's  neck,  and  looking  up 
mournfully  into  her  face;  "I  camiot  weep 
for  myself^I  cannot  weej)  even  with  you  ; 
you  know  I  love  you — how  I  love  you— oh,;' 
liow  I  love  you  all ;  but  I  cannot  tell  why  it 
is — society,  even  the  society  of  them  I  love 
best,  disturbs  me,  and  you  know  not  the 
pleasure — melancholy  I  gi'.ant  it  to  be,  but 
you  know  not  tlio  i)leasure  that  comes  to  me 
from  solitude.  To  me — to  nn;  there  is  a  diarm 
in  it  ten  times  more  sootliiug  to  my  heart 
tlian  all  the  power  of  human  consolation." 

"  But  why  so  raelanclioly  at  idl,  Jiuie,"  said 
^Lu-ia,  ••surely  there  is  no  just  cause  for  it" 
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Slie  smiled  as  she  replied,.  "  Why  am  I 
melauclioly,  Maria  ? — wliy  ?  why  should  I 
not  ?  Do  I  not  read  the  approaching  death 
of  Charles  Osborne  in  the  gloom  of  every 
countenance  about  me  ?  Why  do  you  whis- 
I3er  to  each  other  that  which  you  will  not  let 
me  hear  ?  Why  is  there  a  secret  and  anx- 
ious, and  a  mysterious  intercourse  between 
this  family  and  his,  of  the  pnri:)ort  of  which 
I  am  kept  ignorant — and  1  alone  V  " 

"  But  suppose  Charles  Osborne  is  not 
sick,"  said  WiUiam  ;  "  supj^ose  he  was  never 
in  better  health  than'  he  is  at  this  moment — " 
he  saw  his  father's  hand  raised,  and  paused, 
then  added,  carelessly,  "for  supijosition's 
sake  I  say  merely." 

"But  you  must  not  supjjose  that,  Wil- 
liam," she  replied,  starting,  "  unless  you  wish 
to  blight  your  sister.  On  what  an  alterna- 
tive then,  would  you  force  a  breaking  heart. 
If  not  sick,  if  not  dying,  where  is  he  ?  I  re- 
quire him — I  demand  him.  My  heart,"  she 
proceeded,  rising  up  and  speaking  with 
vehemence — "  my  heart  calls  for  him — shouts 
aloud  in  its  agony — shouts  aloud — shouts 
aloud  for  him.  He  is,  he  is  sick  ;  the  malady 
of  his  family  is  upon  him  ;  he  is  ill — he  is 
dying  ;  it  must  be  so  ;  ay,  and  it  tihall  be  so  ; 
I  can  bear  that,  I  can  bear  him  to  die,  but 
never  to  become  faithless  to  a  heart  like 
mine.  But  I  am  foolish,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  occasioned  by  exhaustion  ;  "  Oh,  my 
dear  William,  why,  by  idle  talk,  thus  tamjjer 
with  j'oui-  poor  affectionate  sister's  hapjDi- 
ness  ?  I  know  you  meant  no  harm,  but  oh, 
WiUiam,  William,  do  it  no  more." 

"  I  only  put  it,  dear  Jane,  I  only  put  it  as 
a  mere  case," — the  young  man  was  evidently 
cut  to  the  heart,  and  could  not  for  some  mo- 
ments speak. 

She  saw  his  distress,  and  going  over  to 
him,  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  Don't,  Wil- 
liam, don't ;  it  is  nothing  but  merely  one  of 
your  good-humored  attempts  to  make  your 
sister  cheerful.  There,"  she  added,  kissing 
his  cheek;  "there  is  a  kiss  for  you;  the 
kiss  of  jJeace  let  it  be,  and  forgiveness  ;  but 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive  you  for,  except  too 
much  affection  for  an  unliappj'  sister,  who,  I 
believe,  is  likely  to  be  troublesome  enougli 
to  you  all;  but,  j^erhaps  not  long — not  long." 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  room,  as 
she  uttered  the  last  words. 
I  "  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  weep,"  she 
added,  "  when  I  could  have  wejjt  myself,  and 
partaken  of  your  tea)-s,  it  was  rather  a  relief 
to  me  than  otherwise.  It  seems,  liowever, 
that  my  weeping  days  are  past ;  do  not,  oh 
do  not — you  trouble  me,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pose my  mmd  for  a  pei-formance  of  the 
solemn  act  which  I  have  this  evening  neglect- 
ed.    Mamma,  kiss  me,  and  pray  for  me  ;  I 


love  you  well  and  tenderly,  mamma  ;  I  am 
sure  you  know  I  do." 

The  son-owing  mother  caught  her  to  hef 
bosom,  and,  after  kissing  her  passive  Hps, 
burst  out  into  a  sobbing  fit  of  grief. 

"  Oh,  my  daughter,  my  daughter,"  she 
exclaimed,  still  clasping  her  to  her  heart, 
"and  is  it  come  to  this!  Oh,  that  we  had 
never  seen  him  ! '' 

"  This,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair  to  his 
wife,  "  is  wrong  ;  indeed,  it  is  weakness  ; 
you  know  she  wants  to  compose  her  mind 
for  prayer." 

"  I  do,  papa  ;  they  must  be  more  firm  ; 
I  need  to  pray.  I  know  my  frailties,  you 
know  them  too,  sir  ;  I  concealed  them  fi-om 
you  as  long  as  I  could,  but  their  burden  was 
too  heavy  for  my  heart  ;  bless  me  now,  be- 
fore I  go  ;  I  wiU  kneel." 

The  sweet  girl  knelt  beside  him,  and  he 
jilaced  his  hand  upon  her  stooping  head, 
and  blessed  her.  She  then  raised  herself, 
and  looking  up  to  him  with  a  singular  ex- 
jJression  of  wild  sweetness  beaming  in  her 
eyes,  she  said,  leaning  her  head  again  upon 
his  breast, 

"  Tliere  are  two  bosoms,  on  which,  I  trust, 
I  and  my  frailties  can  rejaose  with  hope  ;  I 
know  I  shall  soon  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other — ■ 

"  The  bosom  of  my  father  and  my  God." 

Will  not  they  be  sweet,  papa  ?  " 

She  spoke  thus  with  a  smile  of  such  un- 
utterable sweetness,  her  beautiful  eyes  gazing 
innocently  uj)  into  her  father's  countenance, 
that  the  heart  of  the  old  man  was  shaken 
through  every  fibre.  He  saw,  however,  what 
must  be  encountered,  and  was  resolved  to 
act  a  part  worthy  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
fessed. He  arose,  and  taking  her  hand  in 
his,  said,  "  You  wish  to  pray,  dearest  love ; 
that  is  right ;  your  head  has  been  upon  my 
bosom,  and  I  blessed  you  ;  go  now,  and,  with 
a  fervent  heart,  address  yourself  to  the 
throne  of  grace  ;  in  doing  this,  my  .sweet 
child,  piously  and  earnestly,  you  ivill  pass 
from  my  bosom  to  the  bosom  of  your  God. 
Cast  yourself  upon  Him,  my  love  ;  above  all 
things,  cast  yourself  with  humble  hope  and 
earnest  supplication  upon  His.  This,  my 
child,  indeed  is  sweet  ;  and  you  will  find  it 
so  ;  come,  darling,  come." 

He  led  her  out  of  the  room,  and  after  a 
few  words  more  of  affectionate  advice,  left 
her  to  that  solitude  for  which  he  hof  ed  the 
frame  of  mind  in  which  she  then  ajJi^eared 
was  suitable. 

"  Her  sense  of  religion,"  he  said,  after  re- 
turning to  the  family,  "  is  not  only  dehcate, 
but  deep  ;  her  piety  is  fervent  and  jirofound. 
I  do  not  therefore  despaii-  but  religion  will 
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cam-  her  througli  whatever  disappointmeut 
Charles's  flighty  enthusiasm  may  occasion 
her." 

"I  wish,  papa,"  said  Agues,  "  I  could  think 
so.  As  she  herself  sjiid,  she  might  bear  his 
death,  for  that  would  iuvplve  no  act  of 
treachery,  of  falsehood  on  his  part ;  but  to 
find  that  he  is  capable  of  forgetting  their  be- 
trothed vows,  sanctioned  as  they  were  by  the 
parents  of  both — indeed,  papa,  if  such  a 
thing  happen " 

"  I  should  think  it  will  not,"  observed  her 
mother  ;  "  Chiu-les  has,  as  you  have  just  said, 
enthu.siasm  ;  now,  will  not  that  give  an  im- 
pulse to  his  love,  as  well  as  to  his  ambi- 
tion ?  " 

"But  if  ambition,  my  dear,  has  become 
the  predominant  principle  in  his  character,  it 
will  draw  to  its  own  support  all  that  nour- 
ished his  other  passions.  Love  is  never 
strong  where  ambition  exists — nor  ambition 
where  there  is  love." 

"  I  cannot  entertain  the  thought  of  Charles 
Osborne  being  false  to  her,"  said  Maria ; 
"  his  passion  for  her  was  more  like  idolatiy 
than  love." 

"  He  is  neglecting  her,  though,"  said 
William  ;  "and  did  she  not  suppose  that 
that  is  caused  by  illness,  I  fear  she  would 
not  bear  it  even  as  she  does." 

"I   agree   with   you,  William,"   observed 
A.gnes  ;  "  but  after  all,  it  is  better  to  have 
patience  until  Mr.  Osborne  heai-s  fi-om  liim. 
His  reply  will  surely  be  decisive  as  to  his  in-  j 
tentious.     All    may    end    better    than    we  [ 
think." 

Until  this  reply  shoidd   arrive,  however.  [ 
they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that  state  | 
of  suspense  which  is  frecjuently  more  painful  j 
than  the  certainty  of  evil  itself.    Jane's  mind  I 
and  health  were  tended  with  all  the  care  and 
affection  which  her  disinclination  to  societj' 
would  permit  them  to  show.     They  forced 
thoniselvcs  to  be  (-heerful  in  order  that  she  i 
might  unconsciou.sly  partake  of  a  spirit  less 
gloomy  than  that  which  every  day  darkened 
more  deeply  about  her  path.     Aiiy  attempt 
to  give  her  direct  consolation,  however,  was 
foun<l    to   produce   the   very   consequences 
which  they  wished  so  anxiously  to  prevent. 
If  for  this  puri5o.se  they  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her,  no  matter  in  what  tone  of , 
affectionate   sweetness  they  addressed   her,  j 
such   was    the    iiTesistible    pathos    of    her 
language,  that  their  hearts  became  melted, 
and,  instead  of  being  able  to  comfort  the 
beloved  mourner,   they  absolutely  r(>quired 
sympathy  themselves.     Since  their  last  dia- 
logue, too,  it  was  evident  from  her  manner 
that  some  fresh  source  of  p.-iin  had  been  on 
that  occasion    opened   in    her    heart.     For 
nearly  a  week  afterwards  her  eye  was  fixed 


from  time  to  time  upon  her  brother  Wdliam, 
with  a  long  gaze  of  hesitation  and  enquiry— 
not  unmiugled  with  a  (;haracter  of  suspicion 
that  ajjpeared  still  further  to  sink  her  spirits 
by  a  superadded  weight  of  misery. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  had  now  eLisped  since 
Charles  Osborne  ought  to  have  received 
his  father's  letter,  and  yet  no  communication 
had  reached  either  of  the  families.  Indeed 
the  gradual  falling  off  of  his  correspondence 
with  Jane,  and  the  commonplace  character 
of  his  few  last  letters  left  little  room  to  hope 
that  his  atl'ection  for  her  stood  the  severe 
test  of  time  and  absence.  One  morning 
about  this  period  she  brought  William  into 
the  garden,  and  after  a  turn  or  too,  laid  her 
hand  gently  upon  his  ai-m,  saj-ing, 

"  William,  I  have  a  secret  to  entrust  you 
with." 

"  A  secret,  Jane — well,  I  will  keep  it  hon- 
orably— what  is  it,  dear  ?  " 

"I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  Surely  that's  no  secret  to  me,  my  poor 
girl." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  No,  no  ;  that's  not  it ;  but  this  is— I 
strongly  suspect  that  you  all  know  more 
about  Charles  than  I  do." 

She  fixed  her  eyes  with  an  earnest  pene- 
tration on  him  as  she  spoke. 

"He  is  expected  home  soon,  Jane." 

"  He  is  not  ill,  William  ;  and  you  have  all 
permitted  me  to  deceive  myself  into  a  belief 
that  he  is  ;  because  you  felt  that  I  would 
rather  ten  thousand  times  that  he  were  dead 
than  false — than  false." 

"  He  could  jiot,  he  dare  not  be  fidse  to 
you,  my  dear,  after  having  been  solemnly 
betrothed  to  you,  I  may  say  with  the  consent 
of  your  father  and  his." 

"  Dare  not — ha — there  is  meaning  in  that, 
William ;  your  complexion  is  heightened, 
too  ;  and  so  I  have  found  out  your  secret, 
my  brother.  Sunk  as  is  m}'  heart,  you  see 
I  have  greater  penetration  than  you  dream 
of.  So  he  is  not  sick,  but  false ;  iuid  his 
love  for  me  is  gone  like  a  dream.  Well, 
well ;  but  yet  I  have  laid  down  my  own  plan 
of  resignation.  You  woidd  not  guess  what 
it  is  ?  Come,  guess ;  I  will  hear  nothing 
further  till  j'ou  guess." 

He  thought  it  was  better  to  humor  her, 
and  replied  in  accordance  with  the  hope  of 
his  father. 

"  Religion,  my  dear  Jane,  and  reliimee  on 
God." 

"  That  was  my  first  plan ;  that  was  my 
plan  in  case  the  midady  I  8usi>ected  had 
taken  him  from  me — but  what  is  my  plan 
for  his  falsehood  ?  " 

"  I  caiuiot  guess,  dear  Jane." 

"  Death,    William.      What    consoler  liko 
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Jeatli  ?  what  peace  so  calm  as  that  of  the 
f;rave '?  Let  the  storm  of  Ufa  howl  ever  so 
loudlj',  go  but  six  inches  beneath  the  clay  of 
the  chui-ch-yard  and  how  still  is  aU  there  ! " 

"  Indeed,  Jane,  you  distress  yourself  with- 
out cause  ;  never  ti-ust  me  again  if  Charles 
will  not  soon  come  home,  and  you  and  he  be 
bappy.  Why,  my  dear  Jane,  I  thought  you 
bad  more  fortitude  than  to  sink  under  a 
Balamity  that  has  not  yet  reached  you. 
Surely  it  wUl  be  time  enough  when  you  find 
that  Charles  is  false  to  take  it  so  much  to 
heart  as  you  do." 

"  That  is  a  good  and  excellent  advice,  my 
dear  William  ;  but  Usten,  and  I  will  give  a 
far  better  one  :  never  deceive  your  father ; 
never  prevaricate  with  papa,  and  then  you 
may  rest  satisfied  that  your  heart  will  not  be 
crushed  by  such  a  calamitj'  as  that  which 
has  fallen  upon  me.  I  deceived  paj)a  ;  and 
I  am  now  the  poor  hopeless  cml-awciii  that 
you  see  me.  Remember  that  advice,  William 
—keep  it,  and  God  wiU  bless  you." 

William  would  have  remonstrated  with 
her  at  greater  length,  but  he  saw  that  she 
was  resolved  to  have  no  further  conversation 
on  the  subject.  When  it  was  closed  she 
walked  slowly  and  composedly  out  of  the 
garden,  and  immediately  took  her  way  to 
those  favorite  places  among  which  she  was 
jatterly  in  the  habit  of  wandering.  One  of 
her  expressions,  however,  sunk  upon  his 
affectionate  heart  too  deejjly  to  permit  him 
to  rest  under  the  fearful  apprehension  which 
it  generated.  After  musing  for  a  little 
Le  followed  her  with  a  pale  face  and  a  tear- 
ful eye,  resolved  to  draw  from  her,  with  as 
much  tenderness  as  possible,  the  exact  mean- 
ing which,  in  her  allusion  to  Osborne's  false- 
hood, she  had  applied  to  death. 

He  found  her  sitting  upon  the  bank  of  the 
river  which  we  have  already  described,  and 
exactly  opposite  to  the  precise  spot  in  the 
stream  from  which  Osborre  had  rescued 
Ariel  The  bird  sat  on  her  shoulder,  and  he 
saw  by  her  gesture  that  she  was  engaged  in 
an  earnest  address  to  it.  .  He  came  on  gently 
behind  her,  actuated  by  that  kind  curiosity 
which  knows  that  in  such  ungiiarded  mo- 
ments a  key  may  possibly  be  obtained  to  the 
abrupt  and  capricious  impulse  by  which  per- 
sons laboring  imder  impressions  so  variable 
may  be  managed. 

"I  will  beat  you,  Ariel,"  said  she,  "I  wiU 
ibeat  you — fie  upon  you.  You  an  angel  of 
light— no,  no— have  I  not  often  pointed  you 
out  the  spot  which  would  have  been  fatal  to 
you,  were  it  not  for  him — for  him  !  Stupid 
bird  !  there  it  is  !  do  you  not  see  it  ?  No, 
as  I  live,  your  eye  is  turned  up  sideways 
towards  me,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  as  if 
you  asked  why,  dear  mistress,  do  you  scold 


me  so  ?  And  indeed'  I  do  not  know,  Ariel 
I  scarcely  know — but  oh,  my  dear  creature, 
if  you  knew — if  you  knew — it  is  well  you 
don't.  I  am  here — so  are  you — but  where  ia 
he?" 

She  was  then  silent  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  sat  with  her  head  on  her  hand. 
William  could  perceive  that  she  sighed 
deeply. 

He  advanced ;  and  on  hearing  his  foot 
she  started,  looked  about,  and  on  seeing 
him,  smiled. 

"  I  am  amusing  myself,  William,"  said 
she. 

"  How,  my  dear  Jane — how  ?  " 

"Why,  by  the  remembrance  of  my  former 
misery.  You  know  that  the  recollection  of 
all  past  happiness  is  misery  to  the  miserable 
— is  it  not  ?  but  of  that  you  ai-e  no  judge, 
WiUiam — you  were  never  miserable." 

"  Nor  shall  yoii  be  so,  Jane,  longer  than 
until  Charles  returns ;  but  touching  your 
second  plan  of  resignation,  love.  I  don't 
understand  how  death  could  be  resignation." 

"Do  you  not  ?  then  I  wiU  teU  you.  Should 
Charles  prove  false  to  me — that  would  break 
my  heart.  I  should  die,  and  then — then — 
do  you  not  see — comes  Death,  the  consoler." 

"I  see,  dear  sister  ;  but  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  that.  Charles  wiU  be,  and  is, 
faithful  and  true  to  you.  WiU  you  come 
home  with  me,  dear  Jane  ?  " 

"  At  present  I  cannot,  WiUiam ;  I  have 
2Jlaces  to  see  and  thmgs  to  think  of  that  are 
pleasant  to  me.  I  may  almost  say  so  ;  be- 
cause as  I  told  you  they  amui<e  me.  Let 
misery  have  its  mirth,  WUUam  ;  the  remem- 
brance of  j)ast  happiness  is  mine." 

"Jane,  if  you  love  me  come  home  vrith  me 
now  ?  " 

"  7/"  I  do.  Ah,  WUliam,  that's  ungenerous. 
You  are  weU  aware  that  I  do,  and  so  you 
use  an  ai-gument  wliich  you  know  I  won't 
resist.  Come,"  addressing  the  dove,  "we 
must  go  ;  we  are  put  uj^ou  our  generosity  ; 
for  of  coui-se  we  do  love  poor  WiUiam.  Yes, 
we  mU  go,  WUliam  ;  it  is  better,  I  beheve." 

She  then  took  his  ai-m,  and  both  walked 
home  without  sjieakiug  another  word  ;  Jane 
having  relapsed  into  a  pettish  silence  which 
her  brother  felt  it  impossible  to  break  with- 
out creating  unnecessary  excitement  in  s 
mind  already  too  much  disturbed. 
j      From  this  day  forward  Jane's  mind,  fi-agik 


as  it  naturaUj'  was,  ajijieared  to  bend  at  ones 


I  under  the  double  burden  of  Osborne's  ap 
I  proaching  death,  and  his  apprehended 
j  treacliery  ;  for  wherever  the  heart  is  found 
to  choose  between  two  contingent  evils,  it  is 
also  bj'  the  very  constitution  of  onr  nature 
compelled  to  bear  the  jienalty  of  both  until 
'  its  gloomy  choice  is  made.     At  present  Jane 
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was  not  certain  whether  Oshorue's  absence 
and  neglect  were  occasioned  by  in  health  or 
faithlessness  ;  and  until  she  knew  this  the 
double  dread  fell,  as  we  said,  with  pro^jor- 
tiouate  niiseiy  upon  her  spirit. 

Bitterly,  indeed,  did  William  regret  the 
words  in  which  he  desired  her  "  to  suppose 
that  Chu-les  Osborne  was  not  sick."  Mr. 
.Sinclair  himself  saw  the  error,  but  unhappily 
too  late  to  prijvent  the  suspicion  fi-om  enter- 
ing into  an  imagination  akeatly  overwi-ought 
.■Jid  disordered. 

Hitherto,  however,  it  was  difficult,  if  not 
.mpossible,  out  of  her  own  family,  to  notice 
in  her  manner  or  conversation  the  workings 
of  a  mind  partially  unsettled  by  a  passion 
>7hich  her  constitutionid  melancholy  dark- 
ened by  its  own  gloomy  creations.  To 
ctrangers  she  talked  ratioujdly,  and  with  her 
..sual  grace  and  jjerspif^uity,  but  every  one 
observed  that  her  cheerfulness  was  gone,  and 
(he  current  report  went,  by  whatever  means 
it  got  abroad,  that  Jaue  Sinclair's  heart  was 
Croken — that  Charles  Osborne  proved  faith- 
.'.css — -and  that  the  beautiful  Fawn  of  Spiing- 
vale  was  subject  to  occasional  derangement. 

In  the  meantime  Osborne  was  sUeut  both 
lo  his  father  and  to  her,  and  as  time  advanced 
the  mood  of  her  mind  became  too  seriously 
unhappy  and  alarming  to  justify  any  further 
patience  on  the  part  either  of  his  family  or 
Mr.  Sinclair's.  It  was  consequently  settled 
that  ilr.  Osbome  should  set  out  for  Bath, 
cvud  compel  his  sons  return,  under  the  hope 
tliat  a  timely  interview  might  restore  the  de- 
serted girl  to  a  better  state  of  mind,  and  re- 
nroduce  in  his  heart  that  afl'eetion  which 
appeared  to  have  either  slumbered  or  died. 
With  a  brow  of  care  the  excellent  man  de- 
parted, for  in  addition  to  the  concern  which 
tie  felt  for  the  cidamity  of  Jane  Sinclair  and 
Jharles's  honor,  he  also  experienced  all  the 
anxiety  naturd  to  an  aflfectionate  father,  ig- 
norant of  the  situation  in  which  he  might 
iind  an  only  son,  who  up  to  that  period  had 
oeeu,  and  justly  too,  iuexi^ressibly  dear  to 
iiim. 

His  absence,  however,  was  soon  discovered 
liy  Jane,  who  now  began  to  give  many  proofs 
ol  that  address  with  which  unsettled  ])er.sous 
can  manage  to  gain  a  point  or  exti-act  a  se- 
cret, when  oitlier  in  their  owni  ojiiniou  is 
considered  essential  to  their  gi-atificntion. 
Every  member  of  her  own  family  now  became 
sul)jected  to  her  virrilance  ;  every  wf)rd  they 
spoke  was  heard  with  suspicion,  and  received 
as  if  it  possessed  a  double  meiining.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  she  was  caught  in 
the  attitude  of  a  listener,  and  freipiently 
placed  herself  in  such  a  position  when  sitting 
with  her  relations  at  home,  as  enabled  her  to 
watch  their  motions  in  the  glass,  when  thej' 


'  supposed  her  engaged  in   some  melancholy 
abstraction. 

Yet  bitter,  bitter  as  all  this  must  have  been 
to  their  hearts,  it  was  singular  to  mark,  that 
i  as  the  light  of  her  reason  receded,  a  new  and 
solemn  feeling  of  reverence  was  added  to  all 
of  love,  and  soitow,  and  jiity,  that  they  had 
aitherto  experienced  towards  her.  Now,  too, 
was  her  sway  over  them  more  commanding, 
though  exei-cised  only  in  the  woeful  meek- 
ness of  a  broken  heart ;  for,  in<leed,  there 
is  in  the  darkness  of  unmerited  atMiction,  a 
spirit  which  elevates  its  object,  and  makes 
unsufferiug  nature  humble  in  its  presence. 
Who  is  there  that  has  a  heart,  and  few,  alas, 
^  have,  that  does  not  feel  himself  constrained  to 
;  bend  his  head  with  reverence  before  those  who 
move  in  the  majesty  of  undeserved  sorrow? 
Ml".  Osbome  had  not  been  many  days 
gone,  when  Jane,  one  morning  after  break- 
fast, desu'ed  the  family  not  to  separate  for 
about  an  hour,  or  if  they  did,  to  cei-tainly  re- 
assemble within  that  period.  "  And  in  the 
meantime,"  she  said,  addi-essing  Agnes,  "I 
I  want  you,  my  dear  Agnes,  to  assist  me  at  my 
!  toiletti^,  as  they  say.  I  am  about  to  dress  in 
my  vei-y  best,  and  it  cannot,  you  know,  be 
from  vanity,  for  I  have  no  one  now  to  gratify 
'  but  yourselves — come." 

Mr.  Sinclair  beckoned  with  his  hand  to 
Agnes  to  attend  her,  and  thej^  accordingly 
left  the  room  together. 

"  What  is  the  reason.  Agnes,"  she  said, 
"  that  there  is  so  much  mystery  in  this  fam- 
j  ily  ?  I  do  not  like  these  nods,  and  beckon- 
,  ings,  and  gestures,  all  so  full  of  meaning.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  my  papa,  who  is  the  veiy 
soiU  of  truth  and  candor,  have  recourse  to 
them.  But,  alas,  why  should  I  blame  any  ci 
you,  when  I  know  that  it  is  from  an  excess 
of  indulgence  to  poor  Jane,  and  to  avoid 
giving  her  pain  that  j'ou  do  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  not  do  it  any  more,  love,  if 
'  it  pains  or  is  disagreeable  to  you." 

"It  confounds  me,  Agnes,  it  injures  my 
-  head,  and  sometimes  makes  me  scarcely  know 
I  where  I  am,  or  who  are  about  me.  I  begin 
to  think  that  there's  some  dreadful  secret 
among  you  ;  and  I  think  of  coffins,  and 
deaths,  or  of  marriages,  and  wedding  favors, 
and  all  that.  Now,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of 
marriages,  l)ut  death  has  somethinjr  consol- 
ing in  it ;  give  me  death  the  consoler  :  yet." 
she  added,  musing,  "  we  shall  not  die,  but 
we  .shall  all  be  changed." 

"  Jane,  love,  may  I  ask  you  why  you  oi'e 
dressing  with  such  care  ?  " 

"  When  we  go  down  stairs  I  shall  tell  you. 
It's  wonderful,  wonderful !  " 
"W'hat  is,  dear?" 

"My  fortitude.  But  those  words  were 
prophetic.     I  remember  well  what  I  felt  when 
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I  heard  them ;  to  be  sure  he  placed  them  in 
a  different  Hght  from  what  I  at  first  under- 
stood them  in  ;  but  I  am  handsomer  now,  I 
think.  You  will  be  a  witness  for  me  below, 
Agues,  will  you  not  ?  " 

"To  be  sure,  darling." 

"  Agnes,  where  are  my  tears  gone  of  late  ? 
I  think  I  ought  to  advertise  for  them,  or  ad- 
'yertise  for  others,  '  Wanted  for  unhappy  Jane 
Sinclair ' " — 

Agues  could  bear  no  more.  "Jane,"  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  in  her  arms,  and  kiss- 
ing her  smiling  lips,  for  she  smiled  while  ut- 
tering, the  last  words,  "  oh,  Jane,  don't,  don't, 
my  darling,  or  you  will  break  my  heart — 
your  own  Agnes's  heart,  whom  you  loved  so 
well,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery  is  bound 
uji  in  yours." 

"  For  unhappy  Jane  Sinclair  ! — no  I  won't 
distress  you,  dear  Agnes  ;  let  the  advertise- 
ment go  ;  here,  I  will  kiss  you,  love,  and  dry 
your  tears,  and  then  when  I  am  dressed  you 
shall  know  all." 

She  took  up  her  own  handkerchief  as  she 
spoke,  and  after  having  again  kissed  her  sis- 
ter, wiped  her  cheeks  and  dried  her  eyes  with 
childlike  tenderness  and  affection.  She  then 
looked  sorrowfully  ujjon  Agnes,  and  said — 
"  Oh,  Agnes,  Agnes,  but  my  heai't  is  heavy — 
heavy  ! " 

Agnes's  tears  were  ^  again  beginning  to 
i9ow,  but  Jane  once  more  kissed  her,  and 
hastily  wiping  her  eyes,  exclaimed  in  that 
sweet,  low  voice  with  which  we  address 
children,  "  Hush,  hush,  Agnes,  do  not  cry,  I 
will  not  make  you  sony  any  more." 

She  then  went  on  to  dress  herself,  but  ut- 
tered not  another  word  until  she  and  Agnes 
met  the  family  below  stairs. 

"  I  am  now  come,  papa  and  mamma,  and 
William,  and  my  darling  Maria — but,  Maria, 
Usten, — I  won't  have  a  tear,  and  you,  Agnes, 
■ — I  am  come  now  to  tell  you  a  secret." 

"  And,  dearest  life,"  said  her  mother,  "  what 
is  it  ?  " 

"  What  made  them  call  me  the  Fawn  of 
Springvale  ? '" 

"  For  your  gentleness,  love,"  said  Mr. 
Sinclair. 

"  And  for  your  beauty,  darling,"  added  her 
mother. 

"  Papa  has  it,"  she  replied  quickly  ;  "  for 
my  gentleness,  for  my  gentleness.  My  beauty, 
mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful." 

While  uttering  these  words,  she  approach- 
ed the  looking-glass,  and  surveyed  herself 
with  a  smile  of  irony  that  seemed  to  disclaim 
her  own  assertion.  But  it  was  easy  to  pei-- 
ceive  that  the  irony  was  dii'ected  to  some  one 
not  then  present,  and  that  it  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  memory  of  something  pain- 
ful to  her  in  an  extreme  degree. 


Not  beautiful !  Never  did  mortal  form  gifted 
with  beauty  approaching  nearer  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  divine  or  angeUc,  stand  smil- 
ing in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  charms 
before  a  mirror. 

"  Now,"  she  proceeded,  "  I  am  going  to 
make  everything  quite  plain.  I  never  told 
you  this  before,  but  it  is  time  I  should  now. 
Listen — Charles  Osbome  bound  himself  by  a 
curse,  that  if  he  met,  during  his  absence,  a 
giii  more  beautiful  than  I  am — or  than  I  was 
then,  I  should  say, — he  would  cease  to  write 
to  me — he  wotdd  cease  to  love  me.  Now, 
here's  my  secret, — he  has  found  a  girl  more 
beautiful  than  I  am, — than  I  was  then,  I 
mean, — for  he  Aa.s  ceased  to  write  to  me — and 
of  course  he  has  ceased  to  love  me.  So 
mamma,  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  the  Favfn  of 
Spring-vale — his  own  Jane  Sinclair  is  forgot- 
ten." 

She  sat  down  and  hung  her  head  for  some 
minutes,  and  the  family,  thinking  that  she 
either  wejjt  or  was  about  to  weep,  did  not 
think  it  right  to  address  her.  She  rose  up, 
however,  and  said  : 

"  Agnes  is  my  witness :  Did  not  you, 
Agnes,  say  that  I  am,  now  much  handsomer 
than  when  Charles  saw  me  last  ?  " 

"I  did,  darling,  and  I  do." 

"Very  well,  mamma — perhaps  you  will 
find  me  beautiful  yet.  Now  the  case  is  this, 
and  I  will  be  guided  by  my  pajsa.  Let  me 
see — Charles  may  have  seen  a  gii-1  more 
beautiful  than  /  was  then, — but  how  does  he 
know  whether  she  is  more  beautiful  than  1 
am  novo  f  " 

It  was — it  was  woful  to  see  a  creature  of 
such  unparalleled  grace  and  loveliness  work- 
ing out  the  calculations  of  insanity,  in  order 
to  sustain  a  broken  heart. 

"But  then,"  she  added,  still  smiling  in 
conscious  beauty,  "  why  does  he  not  come 
to  see  me  now  ?     Why  does  he  not  come  ?  " 

After  musing  again  for  some  time,  she 
dropped  on  her  knees  in  one  of  those  rapid 
transitions  of  feehng  peculiar  to  persons  ol 
fier  unhappy  class  ;  and  joining  her  hands, 
Jooked  up  to  Agnes  with  a  countenance  utterly 
and  indescribably  mournful,  exclaiming  as 
she  did  It,  in  the  same  words  as  before  : — 

"Oh  Agues,  Agnes,  but  my  heai-t  is 
heavy  ! " 

She  then  laid  down  her  head  on  her  sis- 
ter's knees,  and  for  a  long  time  mused  and 
mm-mured  to  herself,  as  if  her  mind  was 
busily  engaged  on  some  topic  full  of  grief 
and  misery.  '  This  was  evident  by  the  depth 
of  her  sighs,  which  shook  her  whole  frame, 
and  heaved  with  convulsive  quiverings 
through  her  bosom.  Having  remained  in 
this  posture  about  ten  minutes,  she  arose, 
and  without  speaking,  or  noticing  any  of  the 
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t.ujily,  Tvent  out  and  sauntered  with  slow  and 
meLineboly  steps  about  the  i^lace  where  she 
loved  to  walk. 

iL-.  Sinclaii-'s  family  ut  this  period,  and 
indeed,  for  a  considerable  time  past  were 
placed,  with  reference  to  their  unhappy 
iliuyhter  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  dis- 
tress. Their  utter  igiiorauce  of  Osborne's 
designs  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  adopt 
any  particular  mode  of  treatment  in  Jane's 
case.  They  could  neitlier  give  her  hope,  nor 
prepare  her  mind  for  disipiioiutment ;  but 
were  forced  to  look  passively  on,  though 
with  hearts  wrung  into  agony,  whilst  her 
miserable  midady  every  day  gained  new 
strength  in  its  progress  of  desolation.  The 
cri-sis  was  near  at  hand,  however,  that  was  to 
terminate  their  suspense.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
O.sborne  arrived,  in  which  he  informed  them 
that  Chai-les  had  left  Bath,  for  London,  in 
comp.-uiy  with  a  family  of  rank,  a  few  days 
before  he  reached  it.  He  mentioned  the 
name  of  ihe  baronet,  whose  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, posses.sing  an  amjjle  fortime,  at  her  own 
dispos.il,  fame  reported  to  have  been  smitten 
with  his  son's  singular  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. It  was  also  said,  he  added,  that 
tlie  lady  had  prevailed  on  her  fatlier  to  sanc- 
tion young  Osborne's  addi-esses  to  her,  and 
that  tlie  baronet,  who  was  a  strong  political 
partizan,  c:dculating  upon  his  pre-eminent 
talents,  intended  to  bringhim  into  parliament, 
in  order  to  strengthen  his  part}-.  He  added 
that  he  himself  was  then  starting  for  Lon- 
don, to  pursue  his  sou,  and  rescue  him  from 
an  act  wliich  would  stamp  his  name  with 
utter  baseness  and  dishonor. 

This  communication,  so  ten-ible  in  its  im- 
port to  a  family  of  such  wottli  and  virtue, 
was  reid  to  them  by  Jlr.  Sinclair,  during 
one  of  those  solitjiry  rambles  which  Jane  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  every  day. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  the  white-haired 
father,  summoning  all  the  fortitude  of  a 
Christian  man  to  his  aid, — "  now  must  we 
show  ourselves  not  ignorant  of  those  resour- 
ces which  tlie  religion  of  Oirist  opens  to  all 
who  ai-e  for  His  wise  purposes  gi-ievously  and 
heavily  afflicted.  Let  us  act  as  becomes  the 
dignity  of  our  faith.  We  must  suffer  :  let  it 
be  with  i>atience,  and  a  will  resigned  to  tliat 
which  laid  the  calamity  upon  us, — and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  beloveil  mourner  who  is 
dear,  dear— |ind  oh!  how  justly  is  she  dear 
to  all  our  heoits !  Be  firm,  my  cliildren — 
and  neither  speak,  nor  look,  nor  act  as  if 
thsse  lieavy  tidings  had  reached  us.  This  is 
not  only  our  duty,  but  our  wisest  course 
under  circumstances  so  distressing  as  ours. 
.Another  letter  from  Mr.  Osbonie  will  decide 
.ill,  and  until  then  we  must  suffer  in  silent 
reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God.     It  may, 


'  however,  be  a  consolation  to  you  all  to  know, 
'  that  if  this  young  man's  heart  be  detached 
I  from  that  of  our  innocent  and  loving  child,  I 
j  would  rather — the  disposing  wiU  of  God 
I  being  stiU  allowed — see  her  wrapped  in  the 
!  cerements  of  death  than  united  to  one,  whc 
i  with  so  Uttle  scruple  can  trample  upou  the 
sanctions  of  reUgion,  or  tamper  ■vvith  the 
:  hajipiuess  of  a  fellow-creature.  Oh,  may 
God  of  His  mercy  sustain  oui-  child,  and  bear 
her  in  His  own  right  hand  through  this  heavy 
I  woe  ! " 

This  affecting  admonition  did  not  faU  upon 
I  them  in  vain, — for  initil  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
I  Osborne's  letter  from  London,  not  even  Jane, 
,  with  all  her  vigilance,  was  able  to  detect  in 
I  their  looks  or  manner  any  change  or  expres- 
I  sion  beyond  what  she  had  usually  noticed. 
I  That  letter  at  length  arrived,  and,  as  they 
I  had  expected,  filled  up  the  measure  of  Os- 
j  home's  dishonor  and  their  affliction.  The 
,  contents  were  brief  but  fearful.  Mr.  Osborne 
j  stated  ^hat  he  ai-rived  in  Loudon  on  the 
i  second  day  after  his  son's  maiTiage,  and 
found,  to  his  unutterable  distress,  that  he 
and  his  fashionable  wife  had  departed  for  the 
continent  on  the  very  day  the  ceremony  took 
place. 

"  I  could  not,"  proceeded  his  father, 
I  "  wrench  my  heart  so  suddenly  out  of  the 
j  strong  affection  it  felt  for  the  hope  of  mv 
past  life,  as  to  curse  him  ;  but,  from  this  day 
forward  I  disown  him  as  my  sou.  You  know 
not,  my  friend,  what  I  feel,  and  what  I  suf- 
I  fer ;  for  he  who  was  the  pride  of  mj'  declin- 
I  ing  years  has,  by  this  act  of  unprincipled 
ambition,  set  his  seal  to  the  unhappiness  of 
his  father.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  the  lady 
is  very  beautiful— and  amiable  as  she  is 
beautiful— and  that  their  passion  for  each 
otlier  amounts  to  idolatry  ; — but  neither  her 
beauty,  nor  her  wealth,  nor  her  goodness 
could  justify  my  sou  in  an  act  of  such  cruel 
and  abandoned  perfidy  to  a  creatm-e  who 
seems  to  be  more  nearlj'  related  to  the 
angelic  nature  tlian  the  luiman." 

"  You  see,  my  chililren,"  observed  Mr. 
SincLiir,  "that  the  worst,  as  fiu"  as  relates  to 
Osborne,  is  before  us.  I  have  nothing  now 
to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the 
receipt  of  the  letter  from  Bath.  You  know 
your  duty,  and  with  God's  assistance  I  tru.st 
you  will  act  up  to  it  At  present  it  might 
be  fatal  to  our  child  were  she  to  know  what 
has  happened  ;  nor,  indeed,  arc  we  {jualified 
to  break  the  matter  to  her,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  some  nie(lic:J  man,  eminent  in  aisea 
similar  to  that  which  nfllicts  her." 

These  obsen-ations  were  scarcely  conchnled 
when  Jane  entered  the  room,  and  as  usual, 
cast  a  calm  but  searching  glan(;e  around  her. 
She   saw  that  they  had  been   in   teai-s,  and 
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that  they  tried  in  vain  to  force  their  faees 
nto  a  hurried  composure,  that  seemed 
strangely  at  variance  with  what  they  felt. 

After  a  sUght  pause  she  sat  down,  and 
putting  her  hand  to  her  temple,  mused  for 
some  minutes.  They  observed  that  a  soitow 
more  deep  and  settled  than  usual,  was  ex- 
pressed ou  her  countenance.  Her  eyes  were 
filled,  although  tears  did  not  come,  and  the 
muscles  of  her  lips  quivered  excessively  ;  yet 
she  did  not  speak  ;  and  such  was  the  solem- 
nity of  the  moment  to  them,  who  knew  all, 
that  none  of  them  could  find  voice  sufficiently 
firm  to  addi-ess  her. 

"  Papa,"  said  she,  at  length,  "  this  has  been 
a  da}'  of  busy  thought  with  me.  I  think  I 
see,  and  I  am  sure  I  feel  my  own  situation. 
The  only  danger  is,  that  I  may  feel  it  too 
much.  I  fear  I  have  felt  it — (she  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead  as  she  spoke)— I  feai- 1 
have  felt  it  too  deeply  ah-eady.  Pauses — 
lapses,  or  perhaps  want  of  memory  for  a  cer- 
tain space,  occasioned  by — by "  she  hesi- 
tated. "  Bear  with  me,  papa,  and  mamma  ; 
bear  with  me  ;  for  this  is  a  great  effort  ;  let 
me  recollect  myself,  and  do  not  question  me 

or  speak  to  me  imtil  I .     It  is,  it  is  woe-  i 

ful  to  see  me  reduced  to  this ;  but  nothing  \ 
is  seriously  wrong  with  me  yet — nothing.  1 
Let  me  see  ;  yes,  yes,  jDapa,  here  it  is.  Let  ' 
us  not  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  , 
ot  watching  each  other,  as  we  have  been. 
Let  me  know  the  worst.  You  have  nearly 
broken  me  down  by  suspense.  Let  me 
know  the  purport  of  the  letter  you  received 
•  to-day." 

"  To-day,  love  !  "  exclaimed  her  mother. 

"  Yes,  mamma,  to-day.  I  made  John  show  ' 
it  me  on  his  way  fi'om  the  post-office.  The 
superscription  was  Mr.  Osborne's  hand.  Let  , 
me,  O  let  me,"  she  exclaimed,  drojjping  down 
upon  her  knees,  "  as  you  value  my  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  let  me  at  once  know  the 
worst — the  very  worst.  Am  I  not  the  daugh-  i 
ter  of  a  pious  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  do 
you  think  I  shall  or  can  forget  the  insti'ac-  [ 
tions  I  received  fi-om  his  lips '?  Ti'eat  me  as 
a  rational  being,  if  you  wish  me  to  remain 
rational.  But  O,  as  you  love  my  liaj)piness 
here,  and  my  soul's  salvation,  do  not,  papa, 
do  not,  mamma,  do  not,  Maria,  do  not, 
Agnes,  WiUiam, — do  not  one  or  aU  of  you 
keep  your  unhappy  sister  hanging  in  the 
agony  of  suspense  !  It  will  kiU  me  !— it  wiU 
kill  me ! " 

Sui^pressed  sobs  there  were,  which  no 
firmness  could  restrain.  But  in  a  few  mo- 
ments those  precepts  of  the  Christian  pas- 
tor, which  we  have  before  mentioned,  came 
forth  among  this  sorrowing  family,  in  the 
sami:  elevated  spirit  which  dictated  them. 
When  Jane  had  concluded  this  appeal  to  her 


father,  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room, 
and  every  eye  glanced  fi-oin  him  to  her,  full 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  course  of  conduct 
he  would  pursue.  He  turned  his  eyes  up- 
wards for  a  few  moments,  and  waid  : 

"  Can  truLh,  my  children,  under  any  rij. 
cumstances,  be  injurious  to "' 

"Oh  no,  no,  jjapa,"  exclaimed  Jane;  "1 
know — I  feel  the  penalty  paid  for  even  tho 
indirect  ^'iolation  of  it." 

'•In  the  name  of  God,  then,"  exclaimed 
the  weil-meaning  man,  "  we  will  rely  u^rou 
the  good  sense  and  religious  principle  of 
our  dear  Jane,  and  tell  her  the  whole  truth." 

"Henry,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Sinclair  in  a 
tone  of  expostulation. 

"  Oh  papa,"  said  Agnes,  "  remember  j-our 
own  words ! " 

"  The  tnith.  my  jiapa,  the  tmth !  "  said 
Jane.     "  You  are  its  accredited  messenger." 

"  Jane,"  said  he,  "  is  your  trust  strong  in 
the  support  of  the  Almighty  '? " 

"  I  have  no  other  dependence,  papa." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "this  is  the  truth: 
Charles  Osborne  has  been  false  to  you.  He 
has  broken  his  vows  ; — he  is  married  to 
another  woman.  And  now,  my  child,  may 
the  God  of  truth,  and  peace,  and  mercy,  sus- 
tain and  console  you  !  " 

"  And  He  will,  too,  my  i:)apa ! — He  will !  " 
she  exclaimed,  rising  up  ; — "  He  wiU  !  He 
will ! — I — I  know — I  think  I  know  some- 
thing. I  violated  truth,  and  now  truth  is 
my  punishment.  I  violated  it  to  my  papa, 
and  now  my  papa  is  the  medium  of  that  pun- 
ishment. "Well,  then,  there's  a  Providence 
proved.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  mamma, 
what  has  become  of  my  beauty  ?  It  is  gone 
— it  is  gone — and  now  for  humility  and  re- 
pentance— now  for  sackcloth  and  ashes.  I 
am  now  no  longer  beautiful ! — so  ofl^  off  go 
the  trajDpings  of  vanity  !  " 

She  put  her  hands  up  to  her  bosom,  and 
began  to  tear  down  her  dress  with  a  violence 
so  powerful,  that  it  took  'William  and  Maria's 
strength  to  prevent  her.  She  became  furi- 
ous. "  Let  me  go,"  she  exclaimed,  "  let  me 
go  ;  I  am  bound  to  a  curse  ;  but  Charles, 
Charles — don't  you  see  he  will  be  poisoned  : 
he  will  kiss  her  lips  and  be  jioisoned  ;  poi- 
soned lips  for  Charles,  and  I  too  see  it  ! — 
and  mine  here  with  balm  upon  them,  and 
peace  and  love !  My  boy's  lost,  and  I  am 
lost,  and  the  world  has  destroyed  us." 

She  wrought  with  incredible  strength,  and 
attempted  still,  while  speaking,  to  tear-  hei 
garments  off ;  put  finding  herself  ovei-jjow- 
ered,  she  at  length  sat  dowii  and  passed 
from  this  state  of  violence  into  a  mood  so 
helplessly  calm,  that  the  family,  now  m  an 
outcry  of  gi'ief,  with  the  exception  of  her 
father  who   appeared   cool,    felt   theii-   very 
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neavts  shiver  at  the  vacant  sereuity  of  her 
countenance. 

Her  motlier  went  over,  and,  seizing  her 
fiusbauil  tiriiily  by  the  arms,  ])ulled  him  to- 
wards her,  and  with  an  ashy  face  and  parch- 
ed Hps,  excliiinied,  "  There,  Chai-les— all  is 
now  over — our  child  is  an  idiot  I  " 

"  Oh  do  not  blame  me,"  said  the  broken- 
hearted father  ;  "I  did  it  for  the  best.  Had 
I  thought — had  I  thouglit  -but  I  will  speak 
to  her,  for  I  (liiuk  my  voice  will  reach  her 
heart — you  know  how  she  loved  me." 

"Jane,"  said  he,  approaching  her,  "Jane, 
my  deaiest  life,  will  you  not  speak  to  your 
papi ?  " 

Slie  became  uneasy  again,  and,  much  to 
their  relief,  broke  silence. 

"  I  am  not,"  said  she,  calmly  ;  "  it  is  gone ; 
I  n-nx  once  though — indeed,  indeed  I  was  ; 
and  it  was  said  so  ;  I  was  called  the  Fawn  of 
— of— but  it  seems  beauty  i)asses  Uke  the 
flower  of  the  field." 

"  Darling,  speak  to  me,  to  your  papa." 

"  I  believe  I  am  old  now  ;  an  old  woman,  I 
suppose.  My  liair  is  gray,  and  I  am 
wrinkled  ;  that's  the  reason  wliy  they  scorn 
me  ;  well  I  was  once  both  young  and  beauti- 
ful;  but  that  is  past.  Charles,"  said  she, 
catching  her  father's  hand  and  looking  into 
it,  "  //""  fire  old,  too,  I  believe.  Why— why 
— why,  how  is  this  ?  Your  hair  is  long  and 
white.  Oh,  what  a  changy  since  I  knew  you 
last.  White  hair !  long,  white,  venerable, 
hair — that's  old  age — 


"  Pity  old  apfe  within  whose  silver  hairs 
Honor  and  reverence  evermore  do  lie." 


"  Thank  God,  dear  Henry,"  said  her 
mother,  "  she  is  not  at  all  events  an  idiot. 
Children,"  said  she,  "  I  tnist  you  will  remem- 
ber your  father's  advice,  and  bear  thi.s — this 

."     But  here  the  lieart  and  strength  of 

the  mother  herself  were  overcome,  and  she 
was  sinking  down  when  her  son  ciiught  her 
ere  she  fell,  and  carried  her  oiit  in  his  arms, 
accompanied  l)v  ^laria  and  Agnes. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  pen  to  paint 
the  tlistraction  of  her  fatlier,  th\is  placed  in 
a  state  of  di\-ided  appreliension  between  his 
daughter  and  his  wife. 

"  Oh,  my  child,  my  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
•'perhaps  in  the  midst  of  this  misery,  your 
mother  may  be  d3-ing  !  >Iay  the  God  of  all 
consolation  support  you  and  her!  Wliat, 
oh,  what  will  become  of  us !  " 

"  Well,  well,"  his  daugliter  went  on ; 
"life's  a  fearful  thing  that  can  work  such 
dianges  ;  but  why  may  we  not  as  well  pass  at 
once  ti-om  youth  to  old  age  as  from  liappi- 
nesa  to  misery  ?  Here  we  are  both  old  ;  ay, 
r.nd  if  we  are  gray  it  is  less  with  age  than 
Vol..  II.— 4 


I  affliction — that's  one  comfort— I  am  young 
j  enough  to  be  beautiful  yet ;  but  age,  when 
'  it  comes  prematurely  on  the  youthful,  as  it' 
often  does — thanks  t#  treadiery  and  disap- 
pointment, ay,  and  thsiuks  to  a  thousand 
I  causes  wliich  we  all  know  but  don't  wish  to 
think  of ;  age,  I  say,  when  it  comes  preraa- 
tiu-ely  on  the  youthful,  is  just  Uke  a  new  and 
unliuished  house  that  is  suli'ered  to  fall  into 
ruin — desolation,  naked,  and  fresh,  and  glar- 
ing— wthout  the  reverence  and  grandem-  ot 
antiquity.  Yes — yes — yes  ;  but  there  is 
another  cause  ;  and  that  must  be  whispered 
only  to  the  uttermost  depths  of  silence — of 
silence  ;  for  silence  is  the  voice  of  God. 
That  word — that  word  !  Oh,  how  I  shudder 
to  think  of  it !  And  who  will  pity  me  when 
I  acknowledge  it — there  is  one — one  only — 
who  will  mourn  for  my  desjiair  and  the  fate, 
foreordained  and  predestined,  of  one  whom 
he  loved — that  is  my  papa — my  papa  only — 
my  papa  only  ;  for  lie  knows  tliat  I  am  a  cad- 
aivay — a  oast-.\way  !  " 

These  words  were  uttered  with  an-  energy 
of  manner  and  a  tiu^ncy  of  utterance  which 
medical  men  know  to  be  strongly  chai'acter- 
j  istic  of  insanity,  unless  indeed  where  the 
j  malady  is  silent  and  moiling.  The  afflicted 
old  man  now  discovered  that  his?  daughter'a 
I  mind  had,  in  aiL'.itiou  to  her  (lis.ipjiointment, 
sunk  under  tlie  frightful  an<l  mercilt^ss  dogma 
which  we  tnist  will  soon  cease  to  darken  and' 
distort  tlie  beneficent  cliaracter  of  God.  In- 
deed it  might  have  been  erident  to  him  be^ 
fore  that  in  looking  upon  herself  as  a  cast- 
away, Jane's  sensitive  spirit  was  gradually 
lapsing  into  the  gloomy  horrors  of  predestina^ 
tion.  But  this  blindness  of  the  fatlier  to  .such 
a  tendency  was  very  natural  in  a  man  to 
whose  eye  familiarity  with  the  doctrine  liad 
removed  its  deformity.  The  old  man  looked 
upon  her  countenance  with  an  expression  of 
mute  affliction  almost  verging  on  despair  ; 
for  a  moment  he  forgot  the  situation  of  his 
!  mfe  and  everything  but  tlie  consequences  of 
j  a  discovery  so  full  of  terj-or  and  dismny. 
"  Alas,  my  unhappy  child,"  he  ex(tlaimed, 
"  and  is  this,  too,  to  be  added  to  j-our  misery 
I  and  ours  ?  Now,  indeed,  is  the  cup  of  our 
affliction  full  even  to  overflowing.  O  God  ! 
j  who  art,  good  and  full  of  mercy,"  he  added, 
I  dropping  on  his  knees  iindrr  the  bitter  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  "  and  who  wiliest  not 
tlie  death  of  a  siinier,  oh  lay  not  upon  lier  oi 
us  a  weight  of  soitow  great<'r  tlum  we  can 
bear.  We  do  not,  O  Lord  !  for  we  dare  not, 
desire  Thee  to  stay  Thy  liaiid  ;  but  oh, 
chastise  us  in  mercy,  especially  her — her — 
our  hearts'  dearest^sho  was  ever  tlie  child 
of  our  loves  ;  but  now  slie  is  also  the  un- 
happy child  of  all  our  sorrows  ;  the  broker 
idol  of  afl'ections  which  we  cannot  change 


so 
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Euuble  us,  O  God,  to  acquiesce  under  this  I 
mysterious  manifestation  of  Thy  will,  and  to  i 
receive    from  Thy  hand  with  patience  and 
resignation  whatsoeveilfcf  affliction  it  jileaseth  ' 
Thee  to  lay  upon  us.     And  touching   this 
stricken  one— if  it  were  Thy  Llessed  will,  to 
— to — but  no — oh  no — not  our  will,  oh  Loi'd, 
but  Thine  be  done  !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the 
sorrow-bound  father  bowing  down  his  gray 
locks  with  humility  before  the  footstool  of 
his  God,  and  forbearing  even  to  muruuu-  un- 
der a  dispensation  so  feai-fully  calamitous  to 
him  and  his.  Religion,  however,  at  which 
the  fool  and  knave  may  sneer  in  the  moments 
of  convivial  riot,  is  after  all  the  only  stay  on 
which  the  human  heart  can  rest  in  those 
severe  trials  of  life  which  almost  every  one 
sooner  or  later  is  destined  to  undergo.  The 
sceptic  may  indeed  triumph  in  the  pride  of 
his  intellect  or  in  the  hour  of  his  passion  ;  but 
no  matter  on  what  arguments  his  hollow 
creed  is  based,  let  but  the  footstej)  of  disease 
or  death  approach,  and  he  himself  is  the  first 
to  abandon  it  and  take  refuge  in'those  truths 
7hich  he  had  hitherto  laughed  at  or  maligned. 

When  Mr.  Sinclair  arose,  his  countenance, 
through  all  the  traces  of  sorrow  which  were 
upon  it,  beatned  with  a  light  which  no  prin- 
ciple, merely  human,  could  communicate  to  it. 
A  dim  but  gentle  and  holy  radiance  suffused 
his  whole  face,  and  his  heart,  for  a  moment, 
received  the  assurance  it  wanted  so  much. 
He  experienced  a  feeling  for  which  language 
has  no  terms,  or  at  least  none  adequate  to 
express  its  character.  It  was  "  that  peace  of 
God  which  passeth  all  understanding." 

In  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  concluded 
his  short  but  earnest  prayer,  Agnes  returned 
to  let  him  know  that  her  mamma  was  better 
and  would  presently  come  in  to  sit  with  Jane, 
whom  she  could  not  permit,  she  said,  to  re- 
main out  of  her  sight.  Jane  had  been  silent 
for  some  time,  but  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
her  eyes  and  the  energy  of  her  excitement 
were  too  obvious  to  permit  any  expectation 
of  immediate  improvement. 

When  her  mother  and  Maria  returned,  ac- 
companied also  by  William,  she  took  no 
notice  whatsoever  of  them,  nor  indeed  did 
she  appear  to  have  an  eye  for  anything  ex- 
ternal to  her  own  deep  but  unsettled  misery. 
Time  after  time  they  spoke  to  her  as  before, 
each  earnestly  hoping  that  some  favorite  ex- 
pression or  familiar  tone  of  voice  might  im- 
pinge, however  slightly,  upon  her  reason,  or 
touch  some  chonl  of  her  affections.  These 
tender  devices  of  their  love,  however,  all 
failed  ;  no  corresponding  emotion  was  awak- 
ened, and  they  resolved,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  see  what  course  of  treatment  medical  ad- 
rice  would  recommend  them  to  pursue  on 


her  behalf.  Accordingly  William  proceeded 
with  a  heavy  heart  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
gentleman  who  can  bear  full  testimony  to  the 
accuracy  of  our  narrative — we  allude  to  that 
able  and  eminent  practitioner,  Doctor  M'Cor. 
mick  of  BeKast,  whose  powers  of  iDhilosophi. 
cal  analysis  and  patient  investigation  are 
surpassed  rnlyby  the  success  of  the  masterly 
skill  with  which  he  applies  them.  The  mo- 
ment he  left  the  room  for  this  puii^ose,  Jane 
sj)oke. 

I  "  It  will  be  hard,"  she  said,  "  and  I  need 
I  not  conceal  it,  for  my  veiy  thought  has  a 
I  voice  at  the  footstool  of  the  Almighty  ;  the 
intelligences  of  other  worlds  know  it ;  all  the 
invisible  sj)iiits  of  the  universe  know  it ;  those 
J  that  are  evil  rejoice,  and  the  good  would 
j  murmiu"  if  the  fulness  of  their  own  hajipiuess 
permitted  them.  No — no — I  need  not  conceal 
j  it — hearken,  therefore — hearken  ;  "  and  she 
!  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisjjer — "  the  Fawn 
!  of  Springvale — Jane  Sinclair — is  jDredestined 
i  to  eternal  misery.  She  is  a  cast-away.  I  may 
i  therefore  speak  and  raise  my  voice  to  warn  ; 
j  who  shall  dare,"  she  added,  "  who  shall  dare 
ever  depart  from  the  truth  !  Those — those 
[  only  who  have  been  foredoomed — like  me. 
1  Oh  misery,  misery,  is  there  no  hope  ?  noth- 
I  ing  but  despair  for  one  so  young,  and  as  they 
1  said,  so  gentle,  and  so  beautiful.  Alas  !  alas  I 
Death  to  me  now  is  no  consoler  ! " 

She  clasped  her  beautiful  hands  together 
as  she  spoke,  and  looked  with  a  countenance 
so  full  of  unutterable  woe  that  no  heart  could 
avoid  participating  in  her  misery. 

"Jane,  oh  darling  of  all  our  hearts,"  said 
her  weeping  mother,  "  will  you  not  come 
over  and  sit  beside  your  mamma — youi 
mamma,  my  treasure,  who  feels  that  she  can- 
not long  live  to  witness  what  you  suffer." 

"  The  Fawn  of  Sjjringvale,"  she  proceeded, 
"  the  gentle  Fawn  of  Springvale,  for  it  was 
on  the  account  of  my  gentleness  I  was  so 
called,  is  stricken — the  arrow  is  here — in  her 
poor  broken  heart ;  and  what  did  she  do  ? 
what  did  the  gentle  creature  do  to  suffer  or 
to  deserve  all  this  misery  ?  " 

"  True,  my  sister — too  true,  too  true," 
said  Maria,  bursting  into  an  agony  of  bitter 
soiTow  ;  "  what  strange  mystery  is  in  the 
gentle  one's  affliction  ?  Sui-eh',  if  there  was 
ever  a  spotless  or  a  sinless  creature  on  earth, 
she  was  and  is  that  creatm-e." 

"  Beware  of  murmuring,  Maria,"  said  her 
father ;  "  the  purpose,  though  at  j^resent 
concealed,  may  yet  become  sufficiently  ap- 
parent for  us  to  recognize  in  it  the  benignant 
dispensation  of  a  merciful  God.  Our  duty, 
my  dear  child,  is  now  to  bear,  and  be  re- 
signed. The  issues  of  this  sad  calamity  are 
with  the  Almighty,  and  with  Him  let  ua 
patiently  leave  them." 
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"Had  I  uever  disclosed  my  love,"  pro- 
ceeded Jane,  "  I  might  have  stolen  (juietly 
away  from  them  all  and  laid  my  cheek  on 
tliat  hardest  pillow  which  giveth  the  soundest 
sleep ;  but  would  not  concealment,"  she 
added,  starting ;  "  would  not  thai  too  have 
been  dissimulation  ?  Oh  God  help  me  ! — it 
is,  it  is  clear-  that  in  any  event  I  was  fore- 
doomed ! " 

Agnes,  who  had  watched  her  sister  with 
an  interest  too  profound  to  suffer  even  the 
grief  necessiu-y  on  such  an  occasion  to  take 
place,  now  went  over,  and  taking  her  hand 
in  one  of  hers,  placed  the  lingers  of  the 
other  upon  her  sister's  cheek,  thus  attempt- 
ing to  fix  Jane's  eyes  upon  lier  own  counte- 
nance— 

"  Do  3'ou  not  know  who  it  is,"  said  she, 
"  that  is  now  speaking  to  you  ? — Look  upon 
me,  and  tell  me  do  you  forget  me  so  soon  ?  " 

"  Wlio  can  tell  yet,"  she  proceeded,  "  who 
can  tell  ^-et — time  maj-  retrieve  all,  and  he 
may  return  :  but  the  yew  tree — I  fear— I 
fear — wliy,  it  is  an  emblem  of  death  ;  and 
perhaps  death  may  unite  us— yes,  and  I  say 
he  wUl— he  will — he  will.  Does  he  not  feel 
pity?  Oh  yes,  in  a  thousand,  thousand 
cases  he  is  the  friend  of  the  miserable. 
Death  the  Consoler !  Oh  from  how  many 
an  aching  brow  does  he  take  away  the  pain 
for  ever  ?  How  many  sori-ows  does  he 
soothe  into  rest  that  is  never  broken  ! — fi'om 
how  m-uiy  hearts  like  mine,  does  he  pjuck 
the  arrows  that  fester  in  them,  and  bids- 
them  feel  pain  no  more  !  In  his  house,  that 
house  appointed  for  all  living — what  calm- 
ness and  peace  is  there?  How  sweet  and 
tranquil  is  the  bed  which  he  smoothes  down 
for  the  unhappy ;  there  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest. 
Thou  give  me  Death  the  Consoler  ? — Death 
the  Consoler !  "  . 

A  sense  of  relief  and  wild  exultation  beamed 
from  her  countenance,  on  uttering  the  last 
words,  and  she  rose  up  and  walked  about 
the  rf)om  wiinging  her  hands,  yet  smiling  at 
the  idea  of  being  relieved  by  Death  the  Con- 
soler !  It  is  not  indeed  unusual  to  witness 
in  deranged  persons,  an  unc;onscious  imjires- 
sion  of  p  lin  and  miseiy,  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  by  a  vague  sense  of  unreal  happi- 
ness-tliat  is,  a  happiness  which,  whilst  it 
balimc.es  the  latent  con\-iction  of  their  mis- ' 
ery,  does  not,  however,  ultimately  remove  j 
it.  Tliis  probably  constitutes  that  pleasure  I 
in  maduesj},  which,  it  is  said,  none  but  mad  i 
persons  know.  I 

At  length  she  stood,  and,  for  a  long  time 
seemed  musing  upon  vai-ious  and  apparently  [ 
conti-asted  topics,  for  she  sometimes  smiled  , 
hke  a  girl  at  play,  and  sometimes  relapsed  j 
into  darkness  of  mood  and  pain,  and  inco-  | 


hereney.  But  after  passing  through  these 
rapid  changes  for  many  minutes,  she  sud- 
denly exclaimed  in  a  low  but  earnest  voice, 
"  Where  is  )ic  ?  " 

"  Where  is  who,  love  ?  "  said  her  mother. 

"  Wiere  is  he  ? — why  does  he  not  come 
— something  more  than  usual  must  preven 
him,  or  he  would  not  stay  away  so  long  from 
'  his  own  Jane  Sinclair.'  But  I  forgot ;  bless 
me,  how  feeble  my  memory  is  growing ! 
Why  this  is  the  hour  of  our  appointment, 
and  I  will  be  late  unless  I  hurry — for  who. 
could  give  so  gentle  and  affectionate  a  being 
as  Charles  pain  ?  " 

She  immediately  put  on  her  bonnet,  and 
was  about  to  go  abroad,  when  her  father, 
gently  laying  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  said, 
in  a  kind  but  admonitory  voice,  in  which  was 
blended  a  slightly  perceptible  degi-ee  of 
parental  authority — 

"  My  daughter,  surely  you  will  not  go  out 
— you  are  unwell." 

She  stiu'ted  sUghtly,  paussd,  and  looked  as 
if  trying  to  remember  sometliing  that  she 
had  forgotten.  The  struggle,  howevei',  was 
vain — her  recollection  proved  too  weak  for 
the  task  it  had  undertaken.  After  a  moment's 
effort,  slie  smded  sweetly  in  her  father's  face, 
and  said— 

"  You  would  not  have  me  break  my  aj> 
pointment,  nor  give  poor  Charles  pain,  and 
his  health,  moreover,  so  delicate.  You  know 
he  would  die  rather  than  give  me  a  moment' h 
anxiety.  Die  ! — see  that  again— I  know  not 
what  puts  death  into  my  head  so  often." 

"  Henry,"  said  her  mothei-,  "  it  is  probably 
better  to  let  her  have  her  owii  way  for  the 
present— at  least  until  Dr.  M'Cormick  ar- 
rives. You  and  Agnes  can  accomjiany  her, 
perhaps  she  may  be  the  better  for  it."  " 

"  I  cannot  refuse  her,"  said  the  ol<l  man  ; 
"  at  all  events,  I  agi-ee  with  you  ;  there  can, 
I  think,  l)e  no  possible  harm  in  allowing  her 
to  go.  Come,  Agnes,  we  mu.st,  alas!  take 
care  of  her." 

She  then  went  out,  they  walking  a  few 
paces  behind  her,  and  proceeded  down  the 
valley  which  we  have  already  described  in 
the  opening  of  this  story,  until  she  came  to 
the  .spot  at  the  river,  where  she  first  met 
Osborne.  Here  she  involuntarily  stood  a 
moment,  and  putting  her  liand  to  her  right 
shoulder,  seemed  to  miss  some  object,  tliat 
was  obviously  restored  to  her  recollection  by 
an  association  conneirted  witli  the  place.  She 
shook  her  head,  and  sighed  several  times, 
and  then  exclaimed — 

"  Ungi-ateful  bird,  does  it  neglect  me  too  ?  " 

Her  father  pressed  Ap^ies's  arm  with  a 
.sensation  of  joy,  but  sijoke  not  lest  his  voice 
might  disturb  her,  or  break  the  ajipai-ent 
continuity   of  her    reviving   memoi-y.     She 
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Beemed  to  think,  however,  that  she 
here  too  long,  for  without  taking  further 
notice  of  anything  she  hurried  on  to  the 
spot  where  the  first  disclosure  of  their  loves 
had  taken  jjlace.  On  reaching  it  slie  looked 
anxiously  and  earnestly  around  the  copse  or 
deU  in  which  the  yew  tree,  with  its  tui'f  seat 
stood. 

"  How  is  this  ? — how  is  this  ?  "• — she  mur- 
mured to  herself,  "  he  is  not  here  !  " 

Both  her  father  and  Agnes  observed  that 
during  the  whole  coui-se  of  the  unhappy  but 
faithful  girl's  love,  they  never  had  witnessed 
such  a  concentrated  expression  of  utter  woe 
and  sorrow  as  now  impressed  themselves 
upon  her  features. 

"  He  has  not  come,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  can 
wait — I  can  wait — it  will  teach  my  heart  to 
be  patient." 

She  then  clasped  her  hands,  and  sitting 
down  under  the  shade  of  the  yew  tree, 
mused  and  murmured  to  herself  alternately, 
but  in  such  an  evident  spirit  of  desolation 
and  despair,  as  made  her  father  fear  that 
Ler  heart  would  literally  break  down  under 
the  heavy  burden  of  her  misery.  When  she 
bad  sat  here  nearly  an  hour,  he  approached 
her  and  gently  taking  her  hand,  which  felt 
as  cold  as  marble,  said — 

"Will  you  not  come  home,  darling? 
Yoiu'  mamma  is  anxious  you  should  return 
to  her.  Come,"  and  he  attempted  gently  to 
draw  her  with  him. 

"I  can  wait,  I  can  wait,"  she  replied,  "if 
he  should  come  and  find  me  gone,  he  would 
break  his  heart — I  can  wait." 

"  Oh  do  not  droop,  my  sweet  sister  ;  do 
not  droop  so  much  ;  all  will  yet  be  weU," 
said  Agnes,  weeping. 

"  I  care  for  none  but  him — to  me  there  is 
only  one  being  in  life — aU  else  is  a  blank  ; 
but  he  will  not  come,  and  is  it  not  too  much 
to  try  the  patience  of  a  heart  so  fond  and 
faithful." 

"  It  is  not  likely  he  will  come  to-day,"  re- 
plied Agnes  ;  "  something  has  prevented 
him  ;  but  to-morrow — " 

"I  wUl  seek  him  elsewhere,"  said  Jane, 
rising  suddenly  ;  "  but  is  it  not  singular,  and 
indeed  to  what  strange  passes  things  may 
come  ?  A  yoimg  lady  seeking  her  lover  ! — 
not  over-modest  certainly — nay,  positively 
indelicate — fie  upon  me !  Why  should  I 
thus  expose  myself?  It  is  unworthy  of  my 
father's  daughter,  and  Jane  Sinclair  wiU  not 
do  it." 

She  then  walked  a  few  paces  homewards, 
but  again  stopped  and  earnestly  looked  in 
every  direction,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the 
object  of  her  love.  Long  indeed  did  she 
linger  about  a  spot  so  dear  to  her  ;  and  often 
did  she  sit  down  again  and  rise  to  go — some- 


times wringing  her  hands  in  the  mutenesa 
of  sorrow,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  sense 
of  her  neglect  in  terms  of  pettish  and  indi- 
rect censure  against  Osbome  for  his  delay. 
It  was  in  one  of  those  caj)ricious  moments 
that  she  bent  her  steps  homewards  ;  and  ag 
she  had  again  to  pass  that  part  of  the  river 
where  the  accident  occurred  to  the  dove, 
Agnes  and  her  father  obsei-ved  that  she  in- 
stinctively put  her  hand  to  her  shoulder,  and 
appeared  as  if  disapjjointed.  On  this  occa- 
sion, however,  she  made  no  obsei-vation 
whatever,  but,  much  to  their  satisfaction, 
mechanically  proceeded  towards  Springvale 
House,  which  she  reached  without  uttering 
another  word. 

Until  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  M'Cormick,  this  silence  remained  un- 
broken. She  sat  nearly  in  the  same  attitude, 
evidently  pondering  on  something  that  ex- 
cited great  pain,  as  was  observable  by  her 
frequent  startings,  and  a  disposition  to  look 
wildly  about  her,  as  if  with  an  intention  of 
suddenly  speaking.  These,  however,  passed 
quickly  away,  and  she  generally  relapsed 
into  her  wild  and  unsettled  reveries. 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  sat  with  her 
in  silence  for  a  considerable  time — listening 
to  her  incoherencies  from  an  anxiety  to  as- 
certain, as  far  as  possible,  by  what  she  might 
utter,  whether  her  insanity  was  likely  to  be 
transient  or  otherwise.  The  cause  of  it  he 
had  already  heard  from  report  generally,  and 
a  more  exact  and  circumstantial  account  on 
that  day  from  her  brother  William. 

"It  is  difiicult,"  he  at  length  said,  "to 
form  anything  hke  an  exact  oi^inion  upon 
the  first  attack  of  insanity,  arising  from  a 
disappointment  of  the  heart.  Much  depends 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  general  character, 
and  the  natural  force  of  theu-  common  sense. 
If  I  were  to  judge,  not  only  by  what  I  have 
heard  from  this  most  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing creature,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  her 
heart,  which  her  brother  gave  me  so  fully, 
I  would  say  that  I  think  this  attack  will  not 
be  a  long  one.  I  am  of  opinion  that  her  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  transition  not  from  reason  but 
to  it ;  and  that  this  transition  will  not  be 
complete  without  much  physical  suffering. 
The  state  of  her  pulse  assures  me  of  this,  as 
does  the  coldness  of  her  hands.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  the  course  of  this  very 
night  she  were  attacked  with  strong  fits. 
These,  if  they  take  place,  wiU  either  restore 
her  to  reason  or  confirm  her  insanity.  Poor 
girl,"  said  the  amiable  man,  looking  on  her 
whilst  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "he  must 
have  been  a  heartless  wi-etch  to  abandon 
such  a  creature.  My  dear  Jane,"  he  added, 
addressing  her,  for  he  had  been,  and  still  is, 
familiar  with  the  family  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  find 
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that  you  aie  so  uawell,  but  you  will  soon  be 
better.     Do  you  not  know  me." 

"  It  was  sworn,"  said  the  unhappy 
mourner ;  "  it  was  sworn,  and  I  felt  tliis 
here — here  " — and  she  placed  her  hand  upon 
her  heart ;  "  I  felt  this  Uttle  tenant  of  my 
poor  bosom  sink — sink,  and  my  blood  going 
from  my  cheeks  when  the  words  were  utter- 
ed. More  beautiful !  more  beautiful !  why, 
and  what  is  love  if  it  is  borne  away  merely 
by  beauty  ?  I  loved  him  not  for  his  beauty 
alone.  I  loved  him  because  he — he — be- 
cause he  loved  me — but  at  first  I  dul  love 
him  for  his  beauty ;  well,  he  luui  found 
another  moi-e  beautiful :  and  his  own  Jane 
Sinclair,  hia  Fawn  of  Springvale,  as  he  used 
to  call  me,  is  forgotten.  But  mark  me — let 
none  diu-e  to  blame  him — he  only  fulfilled 
his  destined  paii — the  thing  was  foredoomed, 
and  I  knew  that  by  my  suppression  of  the 
truth  to  my  papa,  the  seal  of  reprobation 
was  set  to  my  soul.  Then — then  it  was  that 
I  felt  myself  a  cast-away  !  And  indeed,"  she 
added,  rising  ujj  and  la\ing  the  forefinger  of 
her  right  luiud  on  the  i)alm  of  her  leit,  "  I 
would  at  any  time  sacrifice  myself  for  his  hap- 
piness ;  I  would  ;  yet  alas,"  she  abided,  sitting 
down  and  hanging  her  head  in  soitow  ; 
"  why — why  is  it  that  /  am  so  miserable, 
•wasn  he  is  hupjjy  ?  ^\'hy  is  that.  Miss  Jane 
Sinc^vir — why  is  that?"  She  then  sighed 
deeply,  md  iulded  in  a  tone  of  pathos  ahuost 
irresistible — "  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  at 
rest" 

She  liad  scaice^" spoken,  when,  by  a  beau- 
tiful and  aft'ectiug  coincidence,  Ariel  entered 
the  room,  and  immea'ately  flew  into  her 
bosom.  She  put  her  han-^  up  and  patted  it 
for  some  time  rather  unccosciously  than 
otherwise. 

"  Ah,  you  foolish  biitl,"  she  at  leogth  said  ; 
"have  you  no  better  place  of  rewae  ;  no 
cahner  spot  to  repose  upon,  than  a  troubled 
and  a  broken  heait?" 

Tliis  incident  of  the  dove,  together  witli 
the  mournful  truth  of  this  melancholy  obser- 
vation, tilled  every  eye  with  t<;ai's,  except 
those  of  her  father,  who  now  exhibited  a 
spirit  of  calm  obedience  to  what  he  consid- 
ered an  aftiictiou  that  called  upon  him  to  act 
as  one  wliose  faith  wiis  not  the  theory  of  a 
historic  Christian. 

"But  how,"  a<lded  Jane,  "can  I  be  un- 
happy with  the  Pai-aclete  in  my  bosom  ?  Tlie 
Paiaciete — oh  that  I  were  not  reprobate  and 
foredoomed — then  indeed,  he  might  be  there 
— all,  all  by  one  suppression  of  ti-uth — but 
surely  my  papa  pities  his  jjoor  girl  for  that. 
There  is,  I  know,  one  that  loves  me,  and  one 
tliat  pities  me.  My  i):ipa  knows  that  I  am 
foredoomed,  and  cannot  but  i)ity  me :  but 


where  is  he,  and  why  docs  he  delay  so  long. 
Hush  !  I  will  sins — 


The  dawning  of  morn,  the  daylight's  sinking, 
j  The  night's  long  hours  still  find  me  thinking 
I  Of  thee,  thee — only  thee  ! 

;  She  poured  a  spirit  into  these  words  so 
full  of  the  wild  soiTOW  of  insanity,  as  to  i^ro- 
duce  an  effect  that  was  thrilling  and  fearful 
upon  those  who  were  forced  to  Hsten  to  her. 

^  Xay,  her  voice  seemed,  in  some  degree,  to 

,  awaken  her  own  emotions,  or  to  re\-ive  her 
memoi7  to  a  confused  perception  of  her  sit- 
uation. And  in  mercy  it  would  appear  that 
Proridenee  unveiled  only  half  her  memory 
to  reason  ;  for  fi-om  the  eflect  which  even 
that  passing  ghmpse  had  upon  her,  it  is  not 
wi-ong  to  infer  that  had  she  seen  it  in  its  full 
extent,  she  would  have  immediately  sunk 
under  it. 

After  singing  the  words  of  Moore  with  all 
the  unregulated  jjathos  of  a  maniac,  she 
wrung  her  hands,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  silent.  Daring  this  intei-val  she  sighed 
deej^ly,  and  after  a  jsause  of  half  an  I'our 
arose  suddenly,  and  seizing  her  father  by  the 
breast  of  the  coat,  brought  him  over,  and 
placed  him  on  the  sofa  beside  her.  She  then 
looked  earnestly  into  his  face,  and  was  about 
to  speak,  but  her  thoughts  were  too  weak 
for  the  task,  and  after  i^utting  her  hand  to 
her  forehead,  as  if  to  assist  her  recollection, 
she  let  it  fall  passively  beside  her,  and  hung 
her  heati  in  a  mood,  partaking  at  once  of 
chiltli.sh  pique  and  deep  dejection. 

The  doctor,  who  watched  her  closely,  ob- 
served, that  in  his  opinion  the  consequences  of 
the  unhappy  inteUigeuce  that  day  eommimi- 
cated  to  hei-,  had  not  yet  fuUy  developed 
themselves.  "  The  storm  has  not  yet  burst," 
he  added,  "  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
elements  for  it  are  fast  gathering.  She  wUl 
certainly  have  a  ghmpse  of  reason  before  the 
pai'oxysms  appear,  because,  in  jjoiut  of  fact, 

i  that  is  what  will  induce  them." 

"  How  soon,  doctor,"  asked  her  mother 
"  do  j'ou  think  she  will  have  to  encountei 
this  fresh  and  woeful  trial  ?  " 

"I  should  be  disposed  to  think  within  the 
lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  ;  certainly  withir 
forty-eight" 

The  an.iable  doctor's  oyinion,  however, 
was  much  Uiore  quickly  verified  than  he  im- 
agined ;  for  Tane,  whose  heart  yearned  to- 
wards her  fiiti  er  with  the  beautiful  instinct 
of  an  afTection  whicl:  sc;u'cely  insiniity  ifseli 
could  overcome,  once  more  looked  e:iniestly 
iiito  his  fiice,  with  on  eye  in  which  meaning 
luid  msulness  seemed  to  struggle  for  the 
mxstery.  She  g!i/ed  at  him  for  a  long  time, 
put   her   hands    upon  his   wliite  hail-,    into 
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which  she  gently  twined  her  long  white 
fingers  ;  once  or  twice  she  smiled,  and  sfiid 
something  in  a  voice  too  low  to  be  heard  : 
but  all  at  once  she  gave  a  convulsive  start, 
clasped  her  hands  wofuUy,  and  throwing  her- 
seK  on  his  bosom,  exclaimed  : 

"  Oh  papa,  papa — your  child  is  lost :  pray 
for  me — pray  for  me. 

Her  sobs  became  too  thick  and  violent  for 
further  utterance  ;  she  panted  and  wrought 
strongly,  until  at  length  she  lay  with 
locked  teeth  and  clenched  hands  struggling 
in  a  fit  which  eventually,  by  leaving  her, 
terminated  in  a  state  of  lethargic  insensi- 
bility. 

For  upwai'ds  of  three  days  she  suffered 
more  than  any  person  unacquainted  with  her 
delicacy  of  constitution  could  deem  her  capa- 
ble of  endui-iug.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not 
that  the  aid  rendered  by  Dr.  M'Cormick 
was  so  prompt  and  so  skilful,  it  is  possible 
that  the  sorrows  of  the  faithful  Jane  Sinclair 
might  have  here  closed.  On  the  fourth  day, 
however,  she  experienced  a  change  ;  but, 
alas,  such  a  change  as  left  the  loving  and 
beloved  group  who  had  hung  over  her  couch 
with  anxious  hopes  of  her  restoration  to 
reason,  now  utterly  hopeless  and  miserable. 
She  arose  from  her  paroxysms  a  beautiful, 
hapj)y,  and  smiUng  maniac,  from  whose  soul 
in  mei'cy  had  been  removed  that  suscejstibil- 
ity  of  mental  pain,  which  constitutes  the 
burthen  and  bitterness  of  ordinary  calamity. 

The  first  jDerson  who  discovered  this  was 
her  mother,  who,  on  the  foui-th  morning  of 
her  illness,  had  stolen  to  her  bedside  to  see 
how  her  beloved  one  felt.  Agnes,  who  would 
permit  no  other  person  to  nurse  her  darling 
sister,  lay  asleep  with  her  head  reclining  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  having  been  overcorje 
by  her  grief  and  the  fatigue  of  incessant 
watching.  As  her  mother  stooped  down  to 
look  into  the  sufferer's  face,  her  heart  bounded 
with  dehght  on  seeing  Jane's  eyes  smiling 
upon  her  with  all  the  symptoms  of  recogni- 
tion. 

"  Jane,  my  heart's  dearest,"  she  said,  in  a 
soothing,  low  inquiry,  "  don't  you  know 
me?" 

"Yes,  very  well,"  she  rejjlied  ;  "you  are 
my  mamma,  and  this  is  Agnes  sleeping  on 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Why  does  she  sleep 
there  ?  " 

,  The  happy  ihother  scarcely  heard  her 
child's  question,  for  ere  the  words  were  well 
uttered  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the 
moiu'ner's  bosom,  in  a  biu'st  of  melancholy 
joy,  and  wept  so  loudlj'  that  her  voice 
awakened  Agnes,  who,  starting  xn^,  ex- 
claimed : 

"Oh,  mother,  mother — what  is  this?  Is 
—is  our  darUng  gone  at  last !     Jane  gone : " 


she  said,  "  l^o,  no— she  must  not — she  would 
not  leave  her  Agnes.  Oh  mother — mother, 
is  it  so  ?  " 

"No,  no,  Agnes  love;  no — but  may  the 
mercy  of  God  be  exalted  for  ever,  Jane  knows 
her  mamma  this  morning,  and  she  knows 
you  too,  Agnes." 

That  ever  faithful  sister  no  sooner  heard 
the  words,  than  a  smile  of  indescribable  hap' 
piness  overspread  her  face,  which,  however, 
became  instantly  pale,  and  the  next  moment 
she  sunk  down,  and  in  a  long  swoon  forgot 
both  tlie  love  and  sorrow  of  her  favorite  sis- 
ter. In  little  more  than  a  minute  the  family 
were  assembled  in  the  sick-room,  and  heard 
from  Mrs.  Sinclair's  lips  the  histoi-y,  as  she 
thought,  of  their  beloved  one's  recovery. 
Agnes  was  soon  restored,  and  indeed  it 
would  be  impossible  to  witness  a  scene  of 
such  unexpected  delight,  as  that  jsresented 
by  the  rejoicing  group  which  surrounded 
the  bed  of  the  hapj'y — alaSj  too  happy,  Jane 
Sinclair. 

"  Is  it  possible,  my  dear,"  said  her  father, 
"  that  our  darling  is  restored  to  her  sensa 
and  recollection  ?  " 

"Try  her,  Henry,"  said  the  proud  mother. 

"  Jane,  my  love,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  To  be  sure,  paj^a ;  to  be  sure,"  she  re- 
plied  smiling. 

"  And  you  know  all  of  us,  my  heart's  treas. 
ure  ?  " 

"  Help  me  vip  a  little,"  she  replied  ;  "  now 
I  will  show  you  :  you  are  my  paj)a — there  is 
my  mamma — that  is  WilHaiu — and  Maria 
there  will  kiss  me." 

Maria,  from  whose  eyes  gushed  tears  of 
delight.  Hew  to  the  sweet  girl's  bosom. 

"But,"  added  Jane,  "there  is  another— 
anothcv  that  must  come  to  my  bosom  and 
staij  there — Agnes  ! 

"  I  am  here,  my  own  darling,"  replied 
Agnes,  stooping  and  folding  her  arms  about 
the  beautiful  creature's  snow-white  neck, 
whilst  she  kissed  her  lips  with  a  fervor  oi 
affection  equal  to  the  delight  experienced  at 
her  supjjosed  recovery. 

"  There  now,  Agnes,  you  are  to  sleep  with 
me  to-night :  but  I  want  my  papa.  Pa23a,  I 
want  you." 

Her  father  stood  foi-ward,  his  mild  eyes 
beaming  with  an  expression  of  delight  and 
happiness. 

"  I  am  here,  my  sweet  child." 

"  You  ought  to  be  a  proud  man,  j^apa  ;  a 
proud  man  :  although  I  say  it,  that  ought 
not  to  say  it,  you  are  father  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Europe.  Charles  Osborne 
has  traveled  Europe,  and  can  find  none  at 
all  so  beautiful  as  the  Fawn  of  Spriugvale, 
and  so  he  is  coming  home  one  of  these  do.w 
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to  m:irry  me,  because,  you  know,  he.cause  he  ' 
could  find  none  else  m  beautiful.     If  he  had 
—  if  he  had — you  know  — /,  you  may  be  as-  1 
siired,  would  not  be  the  prirl  of  his  choice.  ' 
Yet  I  would  maiTV  him  still,  if  it  were  not 
for  one  thing  ;  ami  that  is — that  I  am  fore-  : 
doomed  ;  a  reprobrite  and  a  cast-away  ;  jjre- 
destined— pre<lestined — and  so  I  would  not 
wish  to  drug  him  to  hell  along  with  me  ;  I  . 
shiill  therefore  aft  the  heroic  i^art,  and  refuse 
him.     Still  it  is  something— oil  it  is  much—   J 
and  I  am  proud  of  it,  not  only  on  my  own  ac- 
count, but  on  his,  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
girl  in  Eurojie  !     I  am  proud  of  it,  because 
he  would  not  maiTV  if  I  were  not."  ' 

t)h  unhappy,  but  affectionate  mourners,  I 
what— wliat  was  all  you  had  yet  suffered, 
when  contrasted  \\'ith  the  sudden  and  unex-  ' 
pected  misery  of  this  bitter  moment.  Your 
hearts  had  gathered  in  joy  and  happiness 
around  the  bed  of  that  sweet  girl,  the  gleams 
of  whos?  insanity  you  had  mistaken  for  the 
•light  of  reason  ;  and  now  has  lio2)e  disap- 
peared, and  the  darkness  of  utter  despair 
fallen  upon  you  all  for  evei'.  I 

"I  -tt-ish  to  rise,"  she  proceeded,  "and  to 
join  the  morning  prayer ;  luitil  then  I  shall 
only  dress  in  my  wrapper  :  after  that  I  shall 
dress  as  becomes  me.  I  know  I  have  nothing 
to  hope  either  in  this  world  r.r  the  next,  con- 
sofiuently  pride  in  me  is  not  a  sin :  the 
measure  of  my  misery  has  been  filled  up ; 
and  the  only  interval  of  happiness  left  me, 
is  that  between  this  and  death.  Dress  me, 
Agne.s."  I 

The  pause  ari-sing  from  the  revulsion  of 
feeling,  oc<rasioned  by  the  discovery  of  her 
settled  insanity,  was  indeed  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  that  grief  which  lies  too  deep  for 
tears.  None  of  them  could  weep,  but  they 
looked  upon  her  and  each  other,  ^\^th  a  silent 
agony,  which  far  transcended  the  power  of 
clamorous  soitow. 

"Children,"  said  her  father,  whose  forti- 
tude, considering  the  nature  of  this  his  great 
affliction,  was  worthy  of  better  days ;  "  lot 
us  neither  look  upon  our  beloved  one,  nor 
ujxjn  each  other.  Tliore,"  said  he,  pointing 
upwards,  "  let  us  look  there.  You  ail  know 
how  I  loved — how  I  love  her.  You  all  know 
how  she  loved  me  ;  but  I  cast — or  I  strive  to 
cast  the  burthen  of  my  affliction  upon  Him 
■who  has  borne  .u,l  for  our  sdvation,  and  you 
Bee  I  am  tearless.  Dress  the  dear  child, 
Agnes,  and  as  she  desires  it,  let  her  join  us 
at  prayer,  and  may  the  Lord  wlio  has  af- 
flicted us,  hearken  to  our  supplications  !  " 

Tenderly  and  with  trembling  hands  did 
Agnes  dress  the  beloved  pprl,  and  when  the 
fair  creature,  supported  by  her  two  sisters, 
entered  the  parlor,  never  was  a  more  divine 
picture  of  beauty  seen  to  shine  out  of  that 


cloud,  with  which  the  my.sterious  hand  of 
of  God  had  enveloped  her. 

At  prayer  she  knelt  as  meekly,  and  with  aa 
much  apparent  devotion  as  she  had  ever  done 
in  the  days  of  her  most  rational  and  earnest 
Ijiety.  But  it  was  woful  to  see  the  blighted 
girl  go  through  all  the  forms  of  worship, 
when  it  was  known  that  the  very  habit  which 
actuated  her  resulted  fi-om  those  virtues, 
which  even  insanity  could  not  altogether  re- 
press. 

When  they  had  arisen  from  their  knees, 
she  again  addressed  Agnes  in  a  tone  oi 
cheerful  sweetness,  such  as  she  had  exhibited 
in  her  happier  days. 

"  Agnes,  now  for  our  task  ;  and  indeed  you 
must  perform  it  ■«'ith  cai'e.  Kemember  that 
j'ou  are  about  to  dress  the  most  beautiful 
gii'l  in  Europe.  What  a  fair  cast-away  am 
I,  Agnes  ■? " 

"  I  hope  not  a  cast-away,  Jane  ;  but  I 
shall  dress  you  with  care  and  tenderness, 
notwithstanding." 

"  Every  day  I  must  dress  in  my  best,  be- 
cause when  Charles  returns,  you  know  it  will 
be  necessary  that  I  should  justify  his  choice, 
by  appearing  as  beautiful  as  possible." 

"  Give  the  innocent  her  own  way,"  said 
her  father  ;  "  give  her,  in  all  that  may  gratify 
the  child,  her  own  way,  where  it  is  not 
directly  wrong  to  do  so." 

Agnes  and  she  then  went  up  to  her  room 
that  she  might  indulge  in  that  hannlesfi 
happiness,  which  the  fiction  of  hope  had, 
under  the  mercy  of  God,  extractad  from  the 
realitij  of  despair. 

When  the  ceremony  of  the  toilette  was 
over,  she  and  her  sister  returned  to  the  par- 
lor, and  they  could  notice  a  slight  tinge  of 
color  added  to  her  piUe  cheek,  l\v  the  proud 
consciousness  of  her  beautv.  The  exertion, 
however;  she  had  undergone,  considering 
her  extremely  weak  and  exhausted  state  of 
of  health  was  more  than  she  could  bear  long. 
But  a  few  minutes  had  clajised  after  her  re- 
appearance in  the  parlor,  when  she  said — 

"  Mamma,  I  am  unwell  ;  I  want  to  be  un- 
dressed, and  to  go  to  bed  ;  I  am  veiT  faint ; 
help  me  to  bed,  mamma— and  if  you  come 
and  stay  with  me,  I  shall  tell  you  every  thing 
about  my  jjrospects  in  life — yes,  and  in 
death,  too ;  Ijecause  I  have  prosjiects  in 
death — but  all,"  she  added,  shuddering, 
"  they  are  dark — dark  !  " 

Seldom,  indeed,  was  a  family  tried  like  this 
family ;  and  never  was  the  endurance  of 
domestic  love,  and  its  triumjih  over  the 
chilling  habit  of  affliction,  more  signallr 
manifested  thtui  in  the  undying  tenderaesh 
of  their  hearts  and  hands,  in  all  that  was 
necessary  to  her  comfort,  or  demanded  bj 
the  childish  cajM-ices  of  her  malady. 
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On  gofng  upstairs,  she  kissed  them  all  as 
usual,  but  they  then  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  in  all  its  bitterness,  what  a  dark  and 
,  melancholy  enjoyment  it  is  to  kiss  the  lips  of 
a  maniac,  who  has  loved  us,  and  whom  we 
still  must  love. 

"Jane,"  said  "William,  struggling  to  be 
fii-m,  "  kiss  me,  too,  before  you  go." 

"  Come  to  me,  WiUiam,"  said  she,  "  for  I 
am  not  able  to  go  to  you.  Oh,  my  brother, 
if  I  did  not  love  you,  I  would  be  very  wicked." 

The  affectionate  young  man  kissed  her, 
and,  as  he  did,  the  big  teai's  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.     He  wept  aloud. 

"I  never,  never,  gave  her  np  till  now,"  he 
exclaimed;  "but" — and  his  face  darkened 
into  deep  indignation  as  he  sjjoke,  "  we  shall 
see  about  it  yet,  Jane  dear.  I  shall  allow  a 
mouth  or  two — she  may  recover ;  but  if  I 

suffer  this  to  go  unav "  he  paused  ;  "  I 

meant  nothing,"  he  added,  "  except  that  I 
will  not  despair  of  her  yet." 

Aliout  ten  days  restored  her  to  something 
like  health,  but  it  was  obvious  that  her  con- 
stitution had  sustained  a  shock  which  it  could 
not  long  survive.  Of  this  Dr.  M'Cormick 
assvu-ed  them. 

"In  so  deUcate  a  subject  as  she  is,"  he 
added,  "  we  usually  find  that  when  reason 
goes,  the  physical  powers  soon  follow  it. 
But  if  my  ojiiuiou  be  correct,  I  think  you 
will  have  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  mind 
clear  before  she  dies.  There  comes  often  in 
such  CEoSes  what  the  common  jDeople  projjerly, 
and  indeed  beautifully,  term  a  light  before 
death,  and  I  think  she  will  have  it.  As  you 
ai-e  unanimous  against  jjutting  her  into  a 
private  asylum,  you  must  only  watch  the 
sweet  girl  quietly,  and  without  any  ajjpear- 
ance  of  vigilance,  allowing  her  in  all  that  is 
harmless  and  indifferent  to  have  her  own 
way.  Eeligious  feeling  you  perceive  consti- 
tutes a  strong  feature  in  her  case,  the  rest  is 
obviously  the  result  of  tlie  faithless  conduct 
of  Osborne.  Poor  gii-1,  here  she  comes,  aj)- 
parently  quite  happy." 

Jane  entered  as  he  spoke,  after  having  been 
dressed  as  usual  for  the  day,  in  her  best  ap- 
parel. She  glanced  for  a  moment  at  the 
glass,  and  readjusted  her  hair  which  had, 
she  thought,  got  a  little  out  of  order  ;  after 
which  she  said,  smiling, 

"Wliy  should  I  fear  comparisons?  He 
may  come  as  soon  as  he  pleases.  I  am  ready 
to  receive  him,  but  do  you  know  I  think  that 
my  paj)a  and  mamma  are  not  so  fond  of  me 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Is  it  not  an  honor  to 
have  for  their  daughter  a  girl  whose  beauty 
is  unsiu-i^assed  in  Europe  ?  I  am  not  proud 
of  it  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  his." 

"Jane,  do  you  know  this  gentleman, 
dear  ?  "  said  her  mother. 


I      "  Oh  yes  ;  that  is  Dr.  M'Cormick." 

I      "lam  glad  to  see  that  youi- health  is  so 

'  much  improved,  my  dear,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Oh  yes  ;  "  she  replied,  "I  am  quite  well 
— that  is  so  far  as  thin  world  is  concerned  ; 
but  for  all  so  happy  as  I  look,  you  would 
never  guess  that  I  am  reprobate.  Now  could 
I  you  tell  me,  doctor,  why  it  is  that  I  look  so 
happy  knowing  as  I  do  that  I  am  foredoomed 
to  misery  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  you  will  tell  us 
yourself." 

"  Why  it  is  because  I  do  know  it.  Know- 
ing the  worst  is  often  a  great  consolation,  I 
assure  you.     I,  at  least,  have  felt  it  so." 

"  Oh  what  a  noble  mind  is  lost  in  that 
sweet  girl !  "  exclaimed  the  worthy  physician. 

"  But  it  seems,  mamma,"  she  proceeded, 
"  there  is  a  report  gone  abroad  that  I  am 
mad.  I  met  yesterday —was  it  not  yester- 
day, Agnes? — I  met  a  young  woman  dovm 
on  the  river  side,  and  she  asked  me  if  it  were 
true  that  I  was  crazed  with  love,  and  how  do 
you  think  I  replied,  mamma  ?  I  said  to  her, 
'  If  you  would  avoid  misery — misery,  mark — 
never  violate  truth  even  indirectly.'  I  said 
that  solemnly,  and  would  have  said  more  but 
that  Agnes  rebuked  her  for  sjaeaking,  and 
then  wept.     Did  you  not  weep,  Agnes  ?  " 

"Oh  no  wonder  I  should,"  replied  her  sis- 
ter, deeply  moved  ;  "  the  interview  she  al- 
'  ludes  to,  doctor,  was  one  that  occurred  the 
day  before  yesterday  between  her  and  an- 
other poor  girl  in  the  neighborhood  who  is 
also  unsettled,  owing  to  a  desertion  of  a  stiU 
baser  kind.  It  was  becoming  too  affecting 
to  hsten  to,  and  I  chid  the  poor  thing  off." 

"Yes,  indeed,  she  chid  her  ofl'  and  the 
poor  thing  as  she  told  me,  about  to  be  a 
bride  to-morrow.  She  said  she  was  in  quest 
of  WiUiam  that  they  might  be  married,  and 
asked  me  if  I  had  seen  liim.  If  you  do,  she 
added,  tell  him  that  Fanny  is  waiting  for 
him,  and  that  as  everything  is  ready  she  ex- 
jjects  he'll  come  and  marry  her  to-morrow  as 
he  promised.  Now,  mamma,  Agues  said 
that  although  she  chid  her,  she  wept  for  her, 
but  why  should  you  weep,  Agnes,  for  a  girl 
who  is  about  to  become  a  bride  to-morrow  ? 
Surely  you  did  not  weep  because  she  was 
going  to  be  made  haj^py  ?     Did  you  ?  " 

"All  who  are  going  to  become  brides  are 
not  about  to  exi^erience  happiness,  my  dear," 
replied  her  sister. 

"Oh,  I  should  think  so  certainly,  Agnes,' 
reislied  Jane.  "  Fie,  fie,  dear-  sister  Agnes,  dj 
'  not  lay  down  such  doctrine.  Did  you  not 
see  the  happy  girl  we  met  yesterday — was  it 
yesterday  ?  But  no  matter,  Agnes,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  about  it.  Come  and  walk. 
Good-by,  my  mamma ;  doctor,  I  wish  you 
good  morning,"  and  vdih  a  grace  that  waa 
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inimitable,  she  made  him  a  distant,  hut  most 
respectful  cuiisey. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  she,  turuLu-j;  back,  "  if  any 
stranger  should  tu-rive  duriu^j  uiy  absence, 
mamma,  send  for  me  immediately  ;  or  stay 
-  no,  do  not — let  him  meet  me  at  the  place 
appointed  ;  I  will  bo  there." 

She  then  took  Agues's  arm,  for  Agnes  it 
was  who  attended  her  in  all  her  nimbliugs, 
and  both  proceeded  on  their  every-day  saun- 
ter through  the  adjoining  fields. 

A  httle  time,  indeed,  proved  how  very  ac- 
curate had  been  the  opinion  of  Dr.  M'Cor- 
mick  ;  for  although  Jane  wjis  atiected  by  no 
particular  bodily  comjjlaiut,  yet  it  appeared 
by  every  day's  obsei-vation  that  she  was  grad- 
ually sinking.  In  the  meantime,  tlu-ee  or 
four  months  elapsed  \vithout  bringing  about 
any  symptom  whatsoever  of  improvement. 
Her  derangement  Hashed  out  into  no  extra- 
ordinarj-  paroxysm,  but  on  the  contrary  as- 
sumed a  wdd  and  gi-aceful  character,  some- 
times, light  and  unsettled  as  the  glancing  of 
sunbeams  on  a  disturbed  current,  and  occa- 
sionally i^ensive  and  beautiful  as  the  beams 
of  an  autumnal  moon.  In  all  the  habits  of 
the  family  slie  was  most  exact.  Her  devo- 
tional composure  at  prayer  appeared  to  be 
fraught  with  tlie  humblest  piety  ;  her  atten- 
dance at  ileeting  was  remarkably  puuctu:d, 
and  her  deportment  edifying  to  an  extreme 
degree.  The  histoiy,  too,  of  her  insanity 
and  its  cause  had  gone  far  and  wde,  as  did 
the  sympathy  which  it  excited.  In  all  her 
innocent  ramblings  with  Agnes  around  her 
father's  house,  and  through  the  adjoining 
fields,  no  rude  observation  or  uumauiiered 
gaze  ever  offended  the  gentle  <u-eature  ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  the  delicate-minded  peasant 
of  the  north  would  often  tuni  aside  from  an 
apprehension  of  disturbing  her,  as  well  per- 
ha}J3  as  out  of  reverence  for  the  csilamity  of  a 
creature  so  very  young  and  beautiful. 

Lideed,  many  afl'eetiug  observations  were 
made,  which,  could  her  friends  have  heard 
them,  would  have  fallen  like  balm  upon  their 
broken  spirits.  Full  of  com2):issiou  they 
were  for  her  wore  misfortune,  and  of  profound 
sympathy  for  the  sorrows  of  her  family. 

"  Alas  the  day,  my  bonuie  liuly !  My 
neai-t  is  sair  to  see  sjie  lovely  a  thing  gliding 
about  sae  uuluippy.  Black  be  his  gate  that 
had  the  heart  to  leave  ijon,  for  nink  and 
wealth,  my  winsome  la.ssie.  Weary  on  him, 
ind  little  good  may  his  wealth  and  rank  do 
h'm!  Oh,  wha  would  hae  thocht  tljat  the 
peerless  young  blossom  wad  liae  been  witli- 
ei*ed  so  soon,  or  that  tlie  Fawn  o'  Sjirmgvale 
wad  bae  ever  come  to  the  like  o"  this.  Alas  ! 
the  day,  too,  for  the  fiiends  that  nurst  you, 
iiy  bonnie  bairn  !  "  and  then  the  kind-heart- 
■ed  nuiti'on  would  wipe  her  eyes  on  seeing  the 


'  far-loved  Fawn  of  Springvale  passing  by, 

I  tmconscious  that  the  fatal  arrow  which  had 

I  lii\st  struck  her  was  stiU  quivering  in  her  side. 
The  fourth  month  had  now  elapsed,  and 

j  Jane's  malady  neither  exhibited  any  change 
nor  the  shghtest  symjjtom  of  improvement. 
William,  who   had  watched   her   closely  aU 

I  along,  saw  that  no  \io\>e  of  any  su(;h  cousum- 

j  matiou  existed.  He  remarked,  too,  with  a 
bitter  sense  of  the  unprincipled  injury  in- 

I  Ihcted  on  the  confiding  girl,  that  every  week 
drew  her  perceptibly  nearer  and  nearer  to 

I  the  givive.  His  blood  h:id  in  fact  long  been 
boiling  in  his  veins  with  jui  indignation  which 
he   could   sc;u-cely   stitie.     He    entertained, 

,  however,  a  strong  reverence  for  rehgion,  and 

I  had  Jane,  after  a  reasonable  period,  recov- 
ered,  he  intended  to  leave  Osborne   to  be 

j  punished  onlj^  by  his  own  remorse.  There 
w;is  no  prospect,  however,  of  her  being  re- 

i  stored  to  reason,  and  now'his  determination 
was  finally  taken.     Nay,  so  deeply  resolved 

!  had  he  been  on  this  as  an  ultimate  step  in 

j  the  event  of  her  not  recovering,  that  soon  af- 
ter 111-.  Osbonies  retm-n  fi-om  London,  he 

'  waited  on  that  gentleman,  and  declared  his 

I  indignation  at  the  treachery  of  his  sou  to  be 
so  deep  and  implacable  that  he  requested  of 
him  as  a  persouid  favor,  to  suspend  idl  comT 

'  muuicatiou  with  the  unhappy  girl's  family, 
lest  he  might  be  tempted  even  by  the  sight 

I  of  any  iDer.son  connected  with  so  base  a  man, 
to  go  and  pistol  him  on  wliatever  spot  he 
might  be  able  to  find  him.  This,  which  was 
rather  hai'sh  to  the  amiable  gentleman,  ex- 
cited in  his  breast  more  of  sorrow  than  re- 
sentment. But  it  happened  fortunately 
enough  for  both  parties  that  a  day  or  two 
before  this  imgi-y  communication.  Dr.  M'Cor- 
mick  had  waited  upon  the  latter,  and  gave  it 
as  his  o])initni  that  any  intercourse  between 
the  two  families  would  be  highly  dangerous 
to  Jane's  stat«  of  mind,  \>y  exciting  associa- 
tions that  might  bring  back  to  her  memoiy 
the  conduct  of  his  sou.  The  consequence 
was,  that  they  saw  each  other  only  bj'  acci- 
dent, although  llr.  Osborne  often  sent  to  in- 
quire jM-ivately  after  Jane's  health. 

\A'iliiam  having  now  understood  that  Os- 
bonie  and  his  wife  resided  in  Paris,  engaged 
II  friend  to  accompany  him  tliitlier,  for  the 
purpose  of  demanding  satisfaction  fm-  the  in- 
juries inflicted  on  his  .sister.  All  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  were  accordingly  made  ; 
the  very  day  for  their  departure  was  ap- 
pointed, and  a  letter  addressed  to  Agnes 
actually  wTitten,  to  relieve  tlie  f  imily  from 
the  alarm  occasioned  by  his  disappearance, 

,  when  a  communicjition  from  Osborne  to  liis 
father,  at  once  sjitistied  the  in<lignant  young 
man  that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  an  object 

.  for  human  resentment. 
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Tliis  requires  but  brief  explanation.  Os- 
borne, jjossessing  as  lie  did,  ambition,  tal- 
ent, and  enthusiasm  in  a  bigh  degree,  was 
yet  deficient  in  that  firmness  of  pm-pose 
which  is  essential  to  distinction  in  public 
or  private  life.  His  wife  was  undoubtedly 
both  beautiful  and  accomplished,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  his  marriage  with  her 
opened  to  him  brilHant  prospects  as  a  pub- 
lic man.  Notwithstanding  her  beauty,  how- 
ever, their  union  took  place  not  to  gratify 
his  love,  but  his  ambition.  Jane  Sinclair,  in 
point  of  fact,  had  never  been  disjjlaced  from 
his  alfection,  for  as  she  was  in  his  eye  the 
most  beautiful,  so  was  she  in  the  moments 
of  self-examination,  the  best  beloved.  This, 
however,  availed  the  unhappy  girl  but  little, 
with  a  man  in  whose  chai-acter  ambition  was 
the  predominant  impulse.  To  find  himself 
beloved  by  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  of 
■wealth  and  fashiou  was  too  much  for  one 
who  possessed  but  little  firmness  and  an  in- 
satiable thirst  after  distinction.  To  jostle 
men  of  rank  and  property  out  of  his  jiath, 
and  to  jostle  them  successfully,  when  ap- 
proaching the  heart  of  an  heu'ess,  was  too 
much  for  the  vanity  of  an  obscure  young 
man,  with  only  a  handsome  person  and  good 
talents  to  recommend  him.  The  glare  of 
fashionable  life,  and  the  unexpected  success 
of  his  addresses  made  him  giddy,  and  de- 
spite an  inetfaceable  conviction  of  dishonor 
and  treachery,  he  found  himself  husband  to 
a  rich  heii-ess,  and  son-in-law  to  a  baronet. 
And  now  was  he  launched  in  full  career  upon 
the  current  of  fashionable  dissipation,  other- 
wise called  high  Hfe.  This  he  might  have 
borne  as  well  as  the  other  votaries  of  polished 
profligacy,  were  it  not  for  one  simple  consid- 
eration— he  had  neither  heidth  nor  constitu- 
tion, nor,  to  do  the  eai'ly  lover  of  Jane  Sin- 
clair justice,  heart  for  the  modes  and  habits 
of  that  society,  through  the  vortices  of  which 
he  now  found  himself  compelled  to  wliu'l. 
He  was  not,  in  fact,  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rapid  motions  of  his  fashionable  wife, 
and  the  result  in  a  very  short  time  was,  that 
their  hearts  were  discovered  to  be  anything 
but  congenial — in  fact  anything  but  united. 
The  absence  of  domestic  happiness  joined  to 
that  remorse  which  his  conduct  towards 
the  unassuming  but  beautiful  object  of  his 
first  affection  entailed  ujjon  a  heart  that, 
notwithstanding  its  errors,  was  incapable  of 
foregoing  its  own  convictions,  soon  broke 
down  the  remaining  stamina  of  his  coustitu- 
'fcion,  and  before  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  he  found  himself  hopelessly  smitten 
by  the  same  disease  which  had  been  so  fatal 
to  his  family.  His  phj-siciaus  told  him  that 
if  there  were  any  cliauce  of  'tis  recovery, 
it  must  be  in  the  efficacy  of  his  native  air  ; 


and  his  wife,  with  fashionable  apathy,  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion,  and  hojjed  that 
he  might,  after  a  proper  sojom-n  at  home,  be 
enabled  to  join  her  early  in  the  folio wiug 
season  at  Naples.  Up  to  this  period  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  moui-nful  consequences 
which  his  perfidy  had  j^i'odueed  xipon  the 
intellect  of  our  unhapi:)y  Jane.  His  father, 
who  in  fact  still  entertained  hopes  of  hei 
ultimate  sanitj",  now  that  his  son  was  mar- 
ried, deemed  it  unnecessary  to  embitter  his 
peace  by  a  detail  of  the  evils  he  had  occa- 
sioned her.  But  when,  like  her  brother 
William,  he  despaired  of  her  recovery,  he 
considered  it  only  an  act  of  justice  towards 
her  and  her  family  to  lay  before  Charles  the 
hideousness  of  his  guilt  together  with  its 
woful  consequences.  This  melancholy  com- 
munication was  received  by  him  the  day 
after  his  physicians  had  given  him  over,  for 
in  fact  the  jjreseription  of  his  native  air  was 
only  a  jDohte  method  of  telhug  him  that  there 
was  no  hope.  His  conscience,  which  recent 
circumstances  had  already  awakened,  was 
not  pre23ai-ed  for  intelligence  so  dreadful. 
Eemorse,  or  rather  repentance  seized  him, 
and  he  wrote  to  beg  that  his  father  would 
suffer  a  penitent  son  to  come  home  to  die. 

This  letter,  the  brief  contents  of  which 
we  have  given,  his  father  submitted  to  Mr. 
Sinclair,  whose  rej^ly  was  indeed  character- 
istic of  the  exalted  Christian,  who  can  forget 
his  own  injuiy  in  the  distress  of  his  enemy. 

[  "  Let  him  come,"  said  the  old  man  :  "  out 
resentments  have   long  since  passed  awaj', 

!  and  why  should  not  yours  ?     He  has  now  a 

i  higher  interest  to  look  to  than  any  arising 
fi'om  either  love  or  ambition.  His  immortal 
soul  is  at  stake,  and  if  we  can  reconcile  him 

[  to  heaven,  the  gi-eat  object  of  existence  ■«t11 

I  after  all  be  secured.  God  forbid  that  our 
injuries  should  stand  in  the  way  of  liis  salva- 
tion.    Allow  me,"  he  added,  "to  bring  this 

I  letter  home,  that  I  may  read  it  to  my  family, 

j  with  one  exceistiou  of  com'se.     Alas  !  it  con- 

I  tains  an  instructive  lesson." 

j      This  was  at  once  acceded  to  by  the  other, 

I  and  they  separated. 

j  When  William  heard  the  particulars  of 
Osborne's  melancholy  position,  he  of  course 
gave  U15  the  hostihty  of  his  purpose,  and  laid 
before  his  fi-iend  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  brief  and  un- 
happy career. 

"He  is  now  a  dying  man,"  said  Wilham, 

1  "  to  whom  this  life,  its  idle  forms  and  un- 
meaning usages,  are  as  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  A  higher  tribunal  than  tho 
guilty  spirit  of  this  world's  honor  wiU  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  him  for  his  baseness 

I  towards  imhappy  Jane.     To  that  tribunal  I 

I  leave  him  ;  but  whether  he  live  or  cbe,  I  will 
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Jane,  we  could  bear  all,  provided  you  were 
permitted  to  remain  with  us  !  Your  voice— 
your  voice — and  is  the  day  so  soon  to  come 
when  we  will  not  he:u"  it  ?  when  our  eyes  will 
no  more  rest  upon  you  ?  And  " — -added  the 
aiieetiouate  girl,  now  overcome  by  her  feel- 
ings, Living  her  calm  sister's  head  at  the 
same  time  upon  her  bosom,  "  and  when  those 
locks  so  brown  and  rich  that  your  Agues's 
hands  have  so  often  dressed,  will  be  mould- 
ering in  the  gi-ave,  and  that  face — oh,  the 
seal  of  death  is  upon  your  pale,  psle  cheek, 
my  sister  I — my  sister  !  "  She  could  sriy  no 
more,  but  kissed  Jane's  lips,  and  pressing 
her  to  her  heart,  she  wept  in  a  long  tit  of 
irrepressible  grief. 

Jane  looked  up  with  a  pensive  g;ize  into 
Agnes's  face,  and  as  she  calmly  dried  her  sis- 
ter's tears,  said  : — 

"Is  it  not  strange,  Agnes,  that  I  who  am 
the  Queen  of  Sorrow  cannot  weep.  I  re- 
semble some  generous  princess,  who  though 
rich,  gives  away  her  wealth  to  the  needy  in 
such  abundance  that  she  is  always  poor  her- 
self. I  who  weej)  not,  supply  you  all  with 
tears,  and  cannot  find  one  for  my.self  when 
I  w:mt  it.     Indeed  so  it  seems,  my  sister." 

"It  is  true,  indeed,  Jane— too  true,  too 
true,  my  darling." 

"  Agnes,  I  could  tell  you  a  secret.  It  is 
not  without  reason  that  I  am  the  Queen  of 
Sorrow." 

"Alas,  it  is  not,  my  sweet  innocent." 

"  I  have  the  secret  here,"  said  she,  putting 
her  hand  to  her  bosom,  and  no  one  suspects 
that  I  have.  The  cause  why  I  am  the  Queen 
of  Son-ow  is  indeed  liere — here.  But  come, 
I  do  not  much  like  this  arbor  .somehow. 
There  is,  I  think,  a  reason  for  it,  but  I  for- 
get it.     Let  us  walk  elsewhere." 

This  was  the  arbor  of  osiers  in  which 
Osborne  in  the  enthusiasm  of  liis  passion, 
said  that  if  during  his  travels  he  found  a  girl 
more  beautiful,  he  would  cease  to  love  Jane, 
and  to  write  to  her — an  expression  wliicli,  as 
the  reader  knows,  exercised  afterwiu-ds  a 
melancholy  power  upon  her  intellect. 

Agnes  and  she  proceeded  as  slie  desirc<l, 
to  saunter  about,  which  they  did  for  the 
most  part  in  silence,  except  wlien  she  wished 
to  stop  and  make  an  observation  of  her  o\vn 
free  will.  Her  step  was  slow,  her  fcice  pale, 
and  her  gait,  alas,  quite  feeble,  and  evidently 
that  of  a  worn  frame  and  a  broken  heart. 

For  some  time  past,  she  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  she  was  a  foredoomed  crea- 
ture, and  a  cast-away,  at  least  her  allusions 
to  tliis  were  less  fre(iuent  than  before — a 
circumstance  whidi  Dr.  M'Cormick  said  he 
looked  upon  as  the  most  favorable  sj-mptoia 
he  had  yet  seen  in  her  case. 

Ujjon    this   day,    however,  she   saantered 


never  look  upon  my  insane  sister,  without 
tliinking  of  him  as  a  villain,  and  detesting 
his  veiy  name  and  memory." 

If  these  sentiments  be  considered  ungen- 
erous, let  it  be  remembered  that  they  mani- 
fested less  his  resentment  to  Osborne,  than 
the  deep  and  elevated  affection  which  he  bore 
his  sister,  for  whose  injuries  he  felt  much 
more  indignantly  than  he  would  have  done 
for  his  own. 

Jane,  however,  from  this  period  forth  be- 
gan gradually  to  break  down,  and  her  de- 
rangement, though,  still  inofl'ensive  and 
harmless,  assumed  a  more  anxious  and  melan- 
choly expression.  This  miglit  arise,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  depression  of  spirits  occasion- 
ed by  a  decline  of  healtli.  But  from  what- 
ever cause  it  i^roceedcd,  one  thing  was  evi- 
dent, that  an  air  of  deeiD  dejection  settled 
upon  her  counteniuice  and  whole  deport-  • 
ment.  She  would  not,  for  instance,  permit  | 
Agnes  in  their  desultory  rambles  to  walk  ' 
by  her  side,  but  besought  her  to  attend  at  a 
distance  beliind  her.  I 

"I  wish  to  be  alone,  dear  Agnes,"  she' 
said,  "but  notwithstanding  that,  I  do  not  i 
wish  to  be  without  you.  I  might  have  been  j 
some  time  ago  the  Queen  of  beauty,  but 
now,  Agnes,  I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow."         i 

"  You  have  liad  your  share  of  sorrow,  my  | 
poor  stricken  creature,"  reislied  Agnes,  heav- : 
ily.  j 

"  But  there  is,  Agnes,  a  melancholy  beauty 
in  sorrow — it  is  so  sweet  to  be  sad.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  single  star  in  the  sky,  Ag- 
nes?" I 

"Yes,  love,  often." 

"  Well,  that  is  Uke  sorrow,  or  rather  that 
is  like  me.  Does  it  not  always  seem  to  ' 
mourn,  and  to  mourn  alone,  but  the  moment 
that  another  star  arises  then  the  spell  is  ' 
broken,  and  it  seems  no  more  to  mourn  in  ' 
the  solitude  of  heaven."  I 

"  Agues  looked  at  her  with  sad  but  eai'nest ' 
admiration,  and  e.xclaimed  in  a  quivering 
voice  as  she  pressed  her  to  her  bosom, 

"  Oh  Jane,  Jane,  how  my  heart  loves  you  ! 
The  day  is  coming,  my  sister — our  sweetest, 
our  youngest,  our  dearest— the  day  is  com- 
ing when  we  will  see  you  no  more — when 
your  sorrows  and  your  joys,  whether  real  or 
imaginary— when  all  the  unsettled  evidences  '' 
of  goodness,  which  nothing  could  destroy, 
will  be  gone  ;  and  you  with  all  you've  suf-  ' 
fered — with  all  your  hopes  and  fears,  will  be  | 
no  longer  present  for  our  hearts  to  gather 
about  Oh  my  sist«r,  my  sister !  how  will 
the  old  man  live  !  He  will  not^he  will  not. 
We  see  alre.idy  that  he  suffei-s,  and  what  it 
costs  him  to  be  silent.  His  gait  is  feeble  and 
his  form  is  already  bent  since  the  hand  of 
affliction    has  come  upon   you.     Yet,  Jane, 
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about  in  suenee,  and  passed  from  place  to 
place,  followed  by  Agnes  ;  like  the  waning 
moon,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  and  at- 
tendant star. 

After  having  passed  a  green  field,  she 
came  upon  the  road  with  an  intention  of 
crossing  it,  and  going  down  by  the  river  to 
the  yew  tree,  which  during  all  her  walks  she 
never  failed  to  visit.  Here  it  was  that,  for 
the  second  time,  she  met  poor  Fanny  Mor- 
gan, the  unsettled  victim  of  treachery  more 
criminal  still  than  that  which  had  been 
practised  upon  herself. 

"  You  are  the  bonnie  Fawn  of  Spring'vale 
that's  gone  mad  with  love,"  said  the  unhappj' 
creatm'e. 

"No,  no,"  rej)lied  Jane,  "you  are  mis- 
taken.    I  am  the  Queen  of  Sorrow." 

"I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow,"  said  the 
other.  "Everything's  ready,  but  I  can't 
find  Wilham.  Did  you  see  him?  But 
maybe  you  may,  and  if  you  do — oh  speak  a 
■word  for  me,  but  one  word,  and  tell  him  that 
all's  read}',  and  that  Fanny's  waiting,  and 
that  he  must  not  break  his  promise." 

"  You  are  very  happy  to  be  married  to- 
morrow." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other  smiling — "I  am 
happy  enough  now  ;  but  when  we  are  mar- 
ried— when  William  makes  me  his  wife, 
people  won't  look  do\vn  on  me  any  longer. 
I  wish  I  could  find  him,  for  oh,  my  heart  is 
sick,  and  will  be  sick,  until  I  see  him.  If 
he  knew  how  I  was  treated,  he  would  not 
suffer  it.  If  you  see  him,  will  you  promise 
to  teU  him  that  aU's  ready,  and  that  I  am 
waiting  for  him? — WiU  you,  my  bonnie 
lady  ?  " 

'■  I  could  teU  you  a  secret,"  said  Jane — 
"  they  don't  know  at  home  that  I  got  the 
letter  at  all — but  I  did,  and  have  read  it — 
he  is  coming  home — coming  home  to  die — 
that's  what  makes  me  the  Queen  of  Son-ow. 
Do  you  ever  weep  ?  " 

"  No,  but  they  took  the  baby  from  me, 
and  beat  me — my  bi-other  John  did ;  but 
William  was  not  near  to  take  my  part  ?  " 

"Who  will  you  have  at  the  wedding?" 

"  I  have  no  bride's  maid  yet — but  may  be 
you  would  be  that  for  me,  my  bonnie  lady. 
John  said  I  disgraced  them  ;  but  surely  I 
only  loved  William.  I  wish  to-morrow  was 
past,  and  that  he  would  remove  my  shame — 
I  could  then  be  proud,  but  now  I  cannot." 

"And  what  are  you  ashamed  of?  It  is  no 
shame  to  love  him." 

"  No,  no.  and  all  would  be  well  enough, 
but  that  they  beat  me  and  took  away  the 
baby — my  broUier  John  did." 

"  But  did  William  ever  swear  to  you,  that 
if  he  met  a  girl  more  beautiful,  he  would 
cease  to  love  you,  and  to  wiite  to  you  ?  " 


"  No,  he  promised  to  marry  me." 

"  And  do  you  know  why  he  does  not  ?  " 

"  If  I  could  find  him  he  would.  Oh,  il 
you  see  him,  will  you  tell  him  that  I'm  wait 
ing,  and  that  all's  ready  ?  " 

"  You,"  said  Jane,  "  have  been  guilty  of  a 
great  sin." 

[  "So  they  said,  and  that  I  brought  myself 
to  shame  too.  But  Wilham  wiH  take  away 
that  if  I  could  find  him." 

"  You  told  an  indirect  falsehood  to  your 
father — you  concealed  the  truth — and  now 
;  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  you.  There  is 
I  nothing  for  ^-ou  now  but  death." 

"  I  don't  like  death — it  took  away  my  baby 
— if  they  would  give  me  back  my  baby  I 
would  not  care — except  John — I  would  hide 
from  him." 

]  "  WUliam's  married  to  another  and  djang, 
so  that  you  may  become  a  queen  of  sorrow 
I  to"o — would  you  like  that— sorrow  is  a  sweet 
[  thing." 

"How  could  he  marry  another,  and  be 
promised  to  me  ?  " 

"  Is  your  heart  cold?  "  inquired  Jane. 

"  No,"  rejjlied  the  other  smOing,  "  indeed 
I  am  to  be  married  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Let  me  see  you  early  in  the  morning," 
said  Jane — "  if  you  do,  j)erhaj)S  I  may  give 
you  this,"  sho'^ving  the  letter.  "Your  heart 
cannot  be  cold  if  you  keep  it — ^I  carry  it  here," 
said  she,  putting  her  hand  to  her  bosom — 
"  but  I  need  not,  for  mine  wlU  be  warm 
enough  soon." 

"  Mine's  wai-m  enough  too,"  said  the  other. 

"  If  WUliam  comes,  you  will  find  poison 
on  his  lips,"  said  Jane,  "  and  that  will  kiU 
you — the  jjoisou  of  i:iolluted  lips  would  kiU 
a  thousand  faithful  hearts— it  would — and 
there  is  nothing  for  treachery  but  son-ow. 
Be  sorrowful — be  sorrowful — it  is  th^  only 
thmg  to  ease  a  deserted  heart — it  eases 
mine." 

"But  then  they  say  you're  crazed  with 
love." 

"No,  no — with  sorrow;  but  listen,  never 
violate  truth — never  be  giiiltj'  of  fcilsehood ; 
if  you  do,  you  will  become  unhapi^y  ;  and  if 
you  do  not,  the  light  of  God's  countenance 
will  shine  upon  you." 

"Indeed  it  is  no  lie,  for  as  sure  as  you 
stand  there  to-morrow  is  the  day." 

"  I  think  I  love  you,"  said  the  gentle  and 
affectionate  Jane.  "  WiU  you  kiss  me  ?  my 
sister  Agnes  does  when  I  ask  her."  ' 

""V\Tiv  shouldn't  I,  my  bonnie,  bonnie 
lady  ?  my  shouldn't  I  ?  Oh  !  indeed,  but 
j  you  are  bonnie,  and  yet  be  crazed  with  love  ! 
!  Well,  well,  he  wUl  never  comb  a  gray  head 
I  that  deserted  the  bonnie  Fawn  of  Spriug- 
!  vale." 
i      Jane,  who  was  much  the  taUer,  stooped, 
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aul  wth  ii  smile  of  melancholy,  but  uncon-  I 
s:;ious  sympaOiy,  kissed  the  forlorn  creature's  | 
lips,  and  after  beckoning  Agnes  to  foUow  ' 
her,  passed  on.  I 

That  embrace  !  "Who  could  describe  its 
character?  Oh!  nnn,  man,  and  woman,! 
woman,  think  of  this  !  I 

Agnes,  aiter  J:ine  and  she  had  returned  \ 
home,  found  that  a  search  liad  been  iusti-  | 
gated  during  their  absence  for  the  letter 
which  Charles  had  Avi-itten  to  liis  father. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  anxious  to  returu  it,  had  niisse<l 
it  from  among  his  pajiers,  and  felt  seriously 
concerned  at  its  disippoarance. 

"  I  oidy  got  it  to  read  to  the  family,"  said 
he,  "and  what  am  I  to  say,  or  what  can  I 
say,  when  JIi-.  Osborne  asks  me,  as  be  will, 
to  returu  it  ?  Agnes,  do  you  know  anything 
of  it?" 

Agnes,  who,  from  the  interview  between 
Jane  and  the  unsettled  Fanny  Morgan,  saw 
at  once  that  it  had  got,  by  some  meads  un- 
known to  the  family,  into  her  sister's  h:uids, 
knew  not  exactly  in  what  terms  to  reply. 
She  saw  too,  that  Jane  looked  ujjon  the  pos- 
session of  the  letter  as  a  secret,  and  in  her 
presence  slie  felt  that  considering  her  sister's 
Tiew  of  the  matter,  and  her  state  of  mind, 
she  could  not,  without  pressing  too  severely 
on  the  gentle  creature's  sorrow,  inform  her 
father  of  tlie  truth. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  admirable  and  consider- 
ate girl,  '•  the  letter  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
found.  I  beg  of  you  pajaa,  I  beg  of  you  not 
to  be  unea.sy  about  it ;  it  ivill  be  found." 

Tliis  she  said  in  a  tone  as  significant  as 
possible,  with  a  hope  that  her  father  might 
infer  from  her  manner  that  Jane  had  the  let- 
ter in  question. 

The  old  man  looked  at  Agnes,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  striving  to  collect  the  meaning 
of  what  she  said,  but  he  was  not  long  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  any  doubt  ui)on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Jane  approached  him  slowly,  and  putting 
her  haud  to  her  bosom,  took  out  the  letter 
and  placed  it  upon  the  tjible  before  him. 

"It  came  fi-om  him,"  said  she,  "and  that 
was  the  reason  why  I  put  it  next  my  heart. 
You  know,  i^apa,  he  is  dying,  and  tliis  letter 
is  a  message  of  death.  I  thought  tliat  such 
a  message  was  more  proper  from  him  to  me 
than  to  any  one  else.  I  have  earned  it  next 
my  heart,  and  you  may  take  it  now,  papa. 
.The  message  has  been  delivered,  and  I  feel 
that  death  is  here— for  that  is  all  that  he  and 
it  have  left  me.  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow — 
pale  and  mournful  in  the  lonely  sky  ;  yet," 
she  added  as  she  did  on  another  occasion, 
"  we  shall  not  all  die,  but  we  shall  be 
changed." 

"  My  sweet  child,"  said  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  I 


am  not  angiy  with  you  about  the  letter ;  I 
only  wish  you  to  keep  your  spirits  up,  and 
not  be  depressed  so  much  as  you  are."  She 
ajipeared  quite  exhausted,  and  replied  not 
for  some  time  ;  at  length  she  said  : 

"Papa,  mamma,  have  I  done  an^-thing 
wrong?  If  I  have  tell  me.  Oh,  Agnes, 
Agnes,  but  my  heart  is  heavy." 

"As  sure  as  heaven  is  aViove  us,  Henry," 
whispered  her  mother  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  "  she 
is  upon  the  point  of  being  restored  to  her 
senses." 

"Alas,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  "  who  can 
tell  ?  It  may  happen  as  you  say.  Oh  how  I 
j  shall  bless  God  if  it  does  !  but  still,  what, 
what  will  it  be  but,  as  Dr.  M'Cormick  said, 
the  light  before  death?  The  child  is  dying, 
'  and  she  will  be  taken  fi-om  us  for  ever,  for 
I  ever ! " 

I  Jane,  whilst  they  sjjoke,  looked  eai-nestly 
j  and  with  a  struggling  eye  into  the  counte- 
1  nances  of  those  who  were  about  her ;  but 
'  again  she  smiled  pensively,  and  said  : 
I  "I  am — I  am  the  star  of  sorrow,  pale  and 
mournful  in  the  lonely  sky.  Jane  Sinclair  is 
1  no  more — the  Fawn  of  Springv.'de  is  no  more 
— I  am  now  nothing  but  sorrow.  I  was  the 
I  queen,  but  now  I  am  the  dar  of  sorrow.  Oh  I 
how  I  long  to  set  in  heaven  !  " 

She  was  then  removed  to  bed,  where  with 
her  mother  and  her  two  sisters  beside  her, 
!  she  lay  quiet  as  a  child,  i-epeating  to  herself 
— "  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow,  pale  and  niourn- 
I  ful  in  the  lonely  sky  ;  but  now  I  know  that 
I  will  soon  set  in  heaven.  Jane  Sinclair  is 
I  no  more— the  Fawn  of  Springvale  is  no  more. 
I  No-— I  am  now  the  star  of  sorrow!"  The 
melancholy  beauty  of  the  sentiment  seemed 
to  soothe  her,  for  she  continued  to  repeat 
I  these  words,  sometimes  aloud  and  sometimes 
\  in  a  sweet  voice,  until  she  fcU  gently  asleep. 
j  "  She  is  asleep,"  said  Agnos,  looking  upon 
1  her  still  beautiful  but  mournful  features,  now, 
I  indeed  composed  into  an  expression  of  root- 
I  ed  sorrow.  They  all  stood  over  tlie  bed,  and 
looked  upon  her  for  many  minutes.  At 
j  Icngtli  Agnes  clasped  her  hands,  and  with  a 
!  suffocating  voice,  as  if  her  heart  would  break, 
I  exclaimed,  "  Oh  mother,  mother,"  and  rushed 
from  the  room  that  she  might  weep  aloud 
I  without  awakening  the  afflicted  one  who 
'  slept. 

I  Another  week  made  a  rapid  change  upon 
her  for  the  worse,  and  it  was  considered  ne- 
cessary to  send  for  Dr.  ]\I"CJormick,  as  fi'om 
her  feebleness  and  depression  they  feared 
that  lier  dissolution  was  by  no  means  dis- 
tant, especially  as  she  had  for  the  last  three 
days  been  confined  to  her  bed.  The  mo- 
ment he  saw  her,  his  opinion  confirmed  their 
suspicions. 

"Deal" gently  with  her  now,"  said  he  ;  "8 
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fit  or  a  parox;v'sm  of  any  kind  would  be  fatal 
to  lier.  The  dear  girl's  unhapiij  race  is  run 
■ — her  sands  are  all  but  numbered.  This 
moment  her  thread  of  life  is  not  stronger 
than  a  gossamer."  Ere  his  dejjarture  on 
that  occasion,  he  brought  IVIi'.  Sinclair  aside 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  jMi-.  Osborne's 
sou  has  returned." 

"  Not  that  he  has  actually  returned,"  re- 
plied Mr.  SLnclair,  "  but  I  know  that  he  is 
daily  expected." 

"  He  reached  his  father's  house,"  contin- 
ued the  doctor,  "  early  yesterday  ;  and  such 
a  pitiable  instance  of  remorse  as  he  is  I  have 
never  seen,  and  I  hope  never  shall.  His  cry 
is  to  see  your  daughter,  that  he  may  hear  his 
forgiveness  from  her  own  lips.  He  says  he 
cannot  die  in  hope  or  in  hapjiiness,  unless 
she  pardons  him.  This,  however,  must  not 
be — I  mean  an  interview  between  them — for 
it  would  most  assuredly  prove  fatal  to  him- 
self ;  and  should  she  see  him  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  moment  were  her  last." 

"I  will  visit  the  unhappy  young  man  my- 
self," said  her  father  ;  "  as  for  an  interview  it 
cannot  be  thought  of — even  if  they  could 
bear  it.  Charles  forgets  that  he  is  the  husband 
of  another  woman,  and  that,  consequently, 
Jane  is  nothing  to  him — and  that  such  a 
meeting  would  be  highly— grossly  impro- 
per." 

"  Your  motives,  though  perfectly  just,  are 
different  from  mine,"  said  the  doctor — "  I 
speak  merely  as  a  medical  man.  He  wants 
not  this  to  hurry  him  into  the  grave — he  wiU 
be  there  soon  enough." 

"Let  him  feel  repentance  towards  God," 
said  the  old  man  heavily — "  towards  my 
child  it  is  now  imavailing.  It  is  my  duty, 
as  it  shall  be  my  endeavor,  to  fix  this  princi- 
ple in  his  heart." 

The  Doctor  then  departed,  having  prom- 
ised to  see  Jane  on  the  next  day  but  one. 
This  gentleman's  opinion,  however,  with  re- 
spect to  his  beautiful  patient,  was  not  liter- 
ally correct ;  still,  although  she  lingered  lon- 
gci  than  could  naturally  be  anticipated  from 
her  excessive  weakness,  yet  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  her  thread  ol  life  resembled  that 
of  the  gossamer. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  she 
gave  the  first  symptom  of  a  lucid  interval ; 
still  in  point  of  fact  her  mind  was  never 
wholly  restored  to  sanity.  She  had  slept 
long  and  soundly,  and  after  awaking  rang  the 
bell  for  some  one  to  come  to  her.  This  was 
unusual,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  attended 
by  Agnes  and  her  mother. 

"  I  am  very  weak,  my  dear  mamma,"  said 
she,  "and  although  I  cannot  say  that  I  feel 
any  particular  complaint — I  sjjeak  of  h,  bodUy 


one — ^yet  I  feel  that  my  strength  is  gone,  and 
that  you  will  not  be  troubled  with  your  poor 
Jane  much  longer." 

"Do  not  think  so,  dear  love,  do  not  think 
so,"  rejjUed  her  mother  ;  "bear  uj).  my  dar- 
ling, bear  up,  and  all  may  j-et  be  well." 

"  Agnes,"  said  she,  "  come  to  me.  I  Icnow 
not — perhaps — deai-  Agnes " 

She  could  utter  no  more.  Agnes  flew  to 
her,  and  they  wept  in  each  other's  ai-ms  for 
many  minutes. 

"I  would  be  glad  to  see  my  papa,"  she 
said,  "  and  my  dear  Maria  and  WUliam. 
Oh  mamma,  mamma,  I  suspect  that  I  have 
occasioned  you  all  much  sorrow." 

"No,  no,  no — but  more  joj'  now,  my 
heart's  own  treasure,  a  thousand  times  more 
joy  than  you  ever  occasioned  us  of  sorrow. 
Do  not  think  it,  oh,  do  not  think  it." 

Her  father,  who  had  just  returned  from 
visiting  C}^«vles  CTsborne,  now  entered  her 
bed-room,  accompanied  by  William  and  his 
two  daughters — for  Agnes  had  flown  to  in- 
form them  of  the  hajipy  turn  which  had 
taken  place  in  Jane's  malady.  "V^Tien  he  en- 
tered, she  put  her  white  but  wasted  hand 
out,  and  raised  her  head  to  kiss  him. 

"  My  dear  papa,"  said  she,  "  it  is  so  long, 
I  think,  since  I  have  seen  you ;  and  Maiia, 
too.  Oh,  dear  Maria,  come  to  me — but  you 
must  not  weep,  dear  sister.  Alas,  Maria," 
— for  the  poor  girl  wept  bitterly — "Oh,  my 
sister,  but  your  heart  is  good  and  loving. 
William" — she  kissed  him,  and  looking  ten- 
derly into  his  face,  said, 

"  Why,  oh,  why  are  you  all  in  tears  ?  Imi- 
tate my  pajja,  dear  William.  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you  !  Papa,  I  have  been — I  fear  I 
have  been — but,  indeed,  I  remember  when  I 
dreaded  as  much.  My  heart,  my  heart  is 
hea^'j'  when  I  think  of  aU  the  grief  and  afflic- 
tion I  must  have  occasioned  j'ou  ;  but  you 
will  all  forgive  your  poor  Jane,  for  you  know 
she  would  not  do  so  if  she  could  avoid  it. 
Papa,  how  pale  and  careworn  you  look  !  as, 
indeed,  you  all  do.  Oh,  God  help  me.  I 
see,  I  see — I  read  on  your  sorrowful  faces 
the  history  of  all  you  have  suffered  on  my 
account." 

They  aU  cherished,  and  petted,  and  sooth- 
ed the  sweet  creature  ;  and,  indeed,  rejoiced 
over  her  as  if  she  had  been  restored  to  them 
from  the  dead. 

"Papa,  would  you  get  me  the  Bible,"  she 
continued.  "  I  wish  if  possible  to  console  you 
and  the  rest ;  and  mamma,  you  will  think 
when  I  am  gone  of  that  which  I  am  about  to 
show  you  ;  thiuk  of  it  aU  of  you,  for  indeed 
an  early  death  is  sometimes  a  great  blessing 
to  those  who  ai-e  taken  away.  Alas!  who 
can  saj'  when  it  is  not  ?  " 

They  assisted  her  to  sit  up  in  the  bed. 
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and  after  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
Lible,  she  read  in  a  voice  of  low  impressive 
melody  the  tirst  verse  of  the  fifty-seventh 
chapter  of  Isuiah. 

"The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man 
taketh  it  to  heai't ;  and  merciful  men  are 
t:ikenaway,  none  confideniif/  Ihal  the  righteous 
u  Ifdi'fi   ann;/  from  the  ceil  to  come.      He 

SiUi,  ENTER  INTO  PEACE." 

"  Oh  !  many  a  death,"  she  continued,  "  is 
wept  for  and  lamented  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives, who  consider  not  that  tliose  for  whom 
they  weep  mv/  be  "taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come.  I  feel  that  I  am  miable  to  speak 
much,  but  it  is  yom-  Jane's  request,  that  the 
consolation  to  "be  found,  not  only  in  this 
passage,  but  in  this  book,  may  be  applied  to 
your  hearts  when  I  <un  gone." 

This  effort,  slight  as  it  was,  enfeebled  her 
much,  and  she  lay  silent  for  some  time  ;  and 
such  was  tlieir  anxiety,  neither  to  excite  nor 
disturb  her,  that  although  their  hera-ts  were 
overflowing  they  restrained  themselves,  so 
far  as  to  permit  no  startling  symptoms  of 
grief  to  be  either  seen  or  heard.  After  a 
little  time,  however,  she  spoke  again  : — • 

"My  poor  bird,"  said  she,  "I  fear  I  have 
neglected  it.  De;u-  Agnes  would  you  let  me 
see  it — I  long  to  see  it."  Agnes  in  a  few 
minutes  retiu-ucd  and  placed  the  bird  in  her 
bosom.  She  caressed  it  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  looking  at  it  earnestly  said — 

"Is  it  pr«sible,  that  you  too,  my  Ariel, 
are  drooping?" 

This  indeed  was  true.  The  bii-d  bad  been 
for  some  time  past  as  feeble  and  delicate  as 
if  its  fate  were  bound  up  with  that  of  its  un- 
happy misti-ess — whether  it  was  that  the 
S'.ght  of  it  revived  some  recollection  that  dis- 
turbed her,  or  whether  this  brief  interval  of 
reason  was  as  much  as  exhausted  nature 
could  afl'ord  on  one  occasion,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  after  looking  on 
it  for  some  time,  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
bosom  and  asked,  "  Where,  where  is  the  let- 
ter ?  " 

"What  letter,  my  darhug?"  said  her 
father. 

"  Is  not  Charles  unhappy  and  dying  ?  "  she 
said. 

"He  is  ill,  my  love,"  said  her  father, 
"but  not  dying,  we  tru.st." 

"It  is  not  here,"  she  said,  searching  her 
bosom,  "  it  is  not  here— but  it  matters  noth- 
ing now— it  was  a  message  of  death,  and  the 
message  has  been  delivered.  Sorrow — sor- 
row— sorrow — how  beautiful  is  that  word  — 
there  is  but  one  other  in  the  language  tliat 
surpas.ses  it,  and  that  is  mnurn.  Oh  !  how 
beautifid  is  that  too— how  delicately  expres- 
sive. Weep  is  \-iolent :  but  mourn,  the  giatl- 
uaj  but  teai-less  grief  that  wastes  gently — 


that  disappoints  death,  for  we  die  not  but 
only  cease  to  be.  I  am  the  star  of  sorrow, 
pale  and  mournful  in  the  lonely  sky— well, 
that  is  one  consolation — when  I  set  I  shall 
set  in  heaven." 

They  knew  by  experience  that  any  attempt 
at  comfort  would  then  produce  more  evil 
th;m  good.  For  near  two  hours  she  uttered 
to  hei-solf  in  a  low  chant,  "I  am  the  star  of 
sorrow,  oU:.,"  after  which  she  s.uik  as  before 
into  a  i^rofound  slumber. 

Her  intervals  of  i-eason,  as  death  ap- 
proached, were  mercifully  extended.  Whilst 
they  lasted,  nothing  could  surpass  the  noble 
standard  of  Christiuuduty  by  which  her  feel- 
ings and  nior;d  seutinicuts  were  regulated. 
For  a  fortnight  after  this,  she  sank  with  such 
a  certain  biit  iniperce]5tible  approximation 
towards  death  that  the  eyes  even  of  aflfection 
could  scarcely  notice  the  gradations  of  its 
approacli. 

During  this  melancholy  period,  her  father 
was  summoned  upon  an  occasion  which  was 
strongly  calculated  to  try  the  sincerity  of  his 
Christian  \m  itVssioiis.  Not  a  day  passed  that 
he  dill  not  f()r;.';(t  his  own  soirows,  and  the 
reader  knows  how  heavily  they  pressed  upon 
liim — in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  his 
daughter's  destroyer  for  the  awfid  change 
which  death  T.-as  about  to  open  upon  his  soul. 
He  reasoned — he  pra_yed — he  wept — he  tri- 
umjjhed — yes,  he  triumphed,  nor  did  he  ever 
leave  the  death-bed  of  t'harles  Osborne,  until 
he  had  succeeded  in  fixing  his  heart  upon 
that  God  "  who  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner." 

A  far  heavier  trial  upon  the  Christian's 
fortitude,  however,  was  soon  to  come  upon 
him.  Jane,  as  the  reader  knows,  was  nownt 
the  very  portids  of  heaven.  For  hours  in 
the  day  she  was  perfectly  rational ;  but  again 
she  would  wander  into  lier  chant  of  sorrow, 
as  much  from  weakness  as  from  the  original 
cause  of  lier  malady ;  for  upon  this  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  determine. 

On  tlie  last  evening,  however,  that  her 
father  ever  attended  Charles  OsborMc,  lie 
came  home  as  usual,  and  was  about  to  in- 
quire how  Jane  felt,  wlion  JIaria  come  to  him 
with  ej'es  which  weeping  had  made  red,  and 
said— 

"Oh  papa — I  fear — we  all  fear,  that — I 
cannot  utter  it — I  cannot — I  cannot — Oh 
papa,  at  last  the  hour  we  fear  is  come." 

"  Remember,  my  child,  that  you  are  speak- 
ing," said  tliis  heroic  Christian,  "  remember 
that  you  arc  speaking  to  a  Christian  father, 
who  will  not  set  up  his  affections,  nor  his 
we.aknesses,  nor  his  jiassions  against  the  will 
of  God." 

"Oh,  but  papa — Jane,  Jane"— she  burst 
into  bitter  tears  for  more  than  a  miimto,  and 
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then  added — "Jane,  papa,  is  djing — leaving 
us  at  laiit !  " 

" Maria,"  said  he,  calinlj',  "leave  me  for 
some  minutes.  You  know  not,  dear  child, 
what  my  struggles  have  been.  Leave  me 
now — tliis  is  the  trial  I  fear— and  now  must 

I,  and  so  must  you  all — but  now  must  / 

Oh,  leave  me,  leave  me." 

He  Imelt  down  and  prayed  ;  but  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  Agnes,  armed  with 
aifection — commanding  and  absolute  it  was 
from  that  loving  sister — came  to  him. 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and 
pressed  it.  "  Papa  f  " — "  I  know  it,"  said  he, 
"  she  is  going  ;  but,  Agnes,  we  must  be  Chrvs- 
tians." 

"  We  must  be  sisters,  papa  ;  and  ah,  papa, 
siu'ely,  surely  this  is  a  moment  in  which  the 
father  may  forget  the  Christian.  Jesus  wept 
for  a  stranger  ;  what  would  He  not  have  done 
for  a  brother  or  a  sister  ?  " 

"  Agnes,  Agnes,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  sor- 
row, inexpressibly  deep,  "  is  this  taxing  me 
with  want  of  affection  for — for — " 

She  flung  herself  uijon  his  breast.  "  Oh, 
papa,  forgive  me,  forgive  me — I  am  not  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  high  and  holy  jmn- 
eiples  from  which  you  act.  Forgive  me  ;  and 
surely  if  j'ou  ever  forgave  me  on  tiny  occasion, 
you  wiU  on  this." 

"  Dear  Agnes,"  said  he,  "  you  scarcely  ever 
required  my  forgiveness,  and  less  now  than 
ever — even  if  you  had.  Come — I  will  go  ; 
and  may  the  Lord  supjiort  and  strengthen 
us  all !     Your  mother — your  poor  mother  !  " 

On  entering  the  room  of  the  dying  gii'l, 
they  found  her  pale  cheek  laid  against  that 
of  lier  other  parent,  whose  arms  w^ere  about 
her,  as  if  she  would  hold  them  in  love  and 
tenderness  for  ever.  "When  she  saw  them  ap- 
proach, she  raised  her  head  feebly,  and  said — 

"  Is  that  my  papa?  my  beloved  i:>npa  ?  " 

The  old  man  raised  his  eyes  once  more  to 
heaven  for  suj)port — but  for  upwards  of  half 
a  minute  the  muscles  of  his  face  worked  \vith 
power  that  evinced  the  full  force  of  what  he 
suffered — 

"  I  am  here,  I  am  here,"  he  at  length  said, 
with  difficulty. 

"  And  that  is  Agues  ? "  she  inquired. 
"  Agnes,  come  near  me ;  and  do  not  be 
angry,  dear  Agnes  that  I  die  on  mamma's 
bosom  and  not  on  yom-s." 

Agnes  could  only  seize  her  pale  hand  and 
bathe  it  in  tears.  "Angry  with  you — you 
living  angel — oh,  who  ever  was,  or  could  be, 
my  sister ! " 

"  You  all  love  me  too  much,"  she  said. 
"  Maria,  it  grieves  me  to  see  your  grief  so 
excessive — William,  oh  why,  why  will  you 
■weep  so  ?  Is  it  because  I  am  about  to  leave  the 
Dains  and  sorrows  of  this  uuhajjpy  hfe,  and 


to  enter  into  peace,  that  you  aU  grieve  thus 
bitterly.  Believe  me — and  I  know  this  ^vilI 
reUeve  my  i^ajia's  heart — and  all  your  hearts 
— will  it  not  yours,  my  mamma  ? — it  is  this 
— your  Jane,  your  own  Jane  is  not  AntuE 
TO  DIE.  Her  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  Rock  oi 
Ages  —the  Eock  of  her  salvation.  I  know, 
indeed,  that  my  brief  existence  has  b^en 
marked  at  its  close  with  care  and  sorrow  ; 
but  these  cares  and  sorrows  have  brought 
me  the  sooner  to  that  place  where  all  tears 
shall  be  wijied  from  my  eyes.  Let  my  fate, 
too,  be  a  warning  to  j'oitng  creatures  like 
myself,  never  to  suffer  theii-  affection  for  any 
object  to  overmaster  theii-  sense  and  their 
reason.  I  cherished  the  jiassiou  of  my  heart 
too  much,  when  I  ought  to  have  checked  and 
restrained  it — and  now,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Why,  that  I  go  down  in  the  very 
flower  of  my  youth  to  an  early  gi-ave." 

Agnes  caught  the  dear  girl's  hands  when 
she  had  concluded,  and  looking  with  a 
breaking  heart  into  her  face,  said^ 

"And  oh,  my  sister,  my  sister,  are  you 
leaving  us — are  you  leaving  us  for  ever,  my 
'.  sister '?  Life  w-Ul  be  nothing  to  me,  my  Jane, 
without  you — how,  how  w'ill  your  Agnes 
!  live  ?  " 

i  "I  doubt  we  are  only  disturbing  our 
I  cherished  one,"  said  her  father.  "Let  our 
1  child's  last  moments  be  calm — and  her  soul 
— oh  let  it  not  be  drawn  back  from  its  hopes, 
I  to  this  earth  and  its  affections." 

"  Papa,  i^ray  for  me,   and  they  will  join 
i  with  you — i^ray  for  your  poor  Jane  while  it 
is  yet  time — the   prayer    of   the   righteous 
availeth  much." 
j      Earnest,  indeed,  and  melancholy,  was  that 
'  last  ijraj'er  oft'ered  up  on  behalf  of  the  de- 
parting girl.     When  it  was  concluded  there 
was  a  short  silence,  as  if  they  wished  not  to 
break    in    upon  what  they   considered   the 
aspirations  of  the  dying  sufferer.     At  length 
j  the  mother  thought  she  felt  her  child's  cheek 
press  against  her  own  with  a  passive  weight 
that  alarmed  her. 

"Jane,  my  love,"  said  she,  "do  you  not 
feel  your  soul  refi-eshed  by  your  father's 
prayer  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this,  and  on 
looldng  more  closely  at  her  countenance  of 
sorrow,  they  found  that  her  gentle  spirit  had 
risen  on  the  incense  of  her  father's  prayer  to 
heaven.  The  mother  clasiDcd  her  hands, 
whilst  the  head  of  her  depai-ted  daughter 
still  lay  upon  her  bosom. 

"  Oh  God  !  oh  God  !  "  said  she,  "  our  idol 
is  gone— is  gone  !  " 

"  Gone !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  now, 
oh  Lord,  surely — surely  the  father's  grief 
may  be  allowed,"  and  he  burst,  as  he  spoke, 
into  a  paroxysm  of  uncontrollable  sorrow. 
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"And  what  am  I  to  do — who  am — oh  woe, 
woe — who  juas  her  mother  ?  " 

To  the  scene  that  ensued,  what  pen  could 
do  justice — we  cannot,  and  consequently 
leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  oiu-  readers, 
whose  indulgence  we  crave  for  our  many 
failures  and  errors  in  the  conduct  of  this 
melancholy  story. 

'  Thus  passed  the  latter  days  of  the  unhappj' 
Jane  Sinclair,  of  whose  life  nothing  more 
appropriate  need  be  s'.iid,  than  that  wliich  she 
herself  uttered  immediately  before  her  death  : 

"  Let  my  fate  be  a  warning  to  young 
creatures  like  myself,  never  to  suffer  their 
affection  for  any  object  to  overmaster  their 
sense  and  their  reason.  I  cherished  the 
passion  of  my  heai't  too  much,  when  I  ought 
to  have  checked  and  restrained  it— and  now, 
what  is  the  consequence  V  Whj',  tliat  I  go 
down  in  the  very  flower  of  my  youth  t->  an 
early  grave. " 

On  the  day  after  her  dissolution,  an  inci- 
dent occurred,  which  threw  the  whole  family 
into  renewed  sorrow  : — Eai-ly  that  morning, 
Ariel,  her  dove,  was  found  dead  uison  her 
bosom,  as  she  lay  out  in  the  wmposiu-e  of 
death. 

"Remove  it  not,"  said  her  father;  "it 
shall  be  buried  with  her  ;  "  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly placed  upon  her  bosom  in  the  coffin. 

Seldom  was  a  hu-ger  funeral  train  seen. 


I  than  that  which  attended  her  remains  to  the 
I  grave-yard  ;  and  rarely  was  soitow  so  deeply 
j  felt  for  imy  being  so  young  and  so  unhajipy, 
I  as  that  which  moved  all  hearts  for  the  fate 
of  the  beautiful  but  unfortunate  Jane  Sin- 
clau- — the  far-famed  Fawn  of  Springvale. 

One  other  fact  we  have  to  record  :  Jane's 
funeral  had  arrived  but  a  few  minutes  at  the 
grave,  when  smother  fimeral  train  appeared 
slowly  api)roaching  the  place  of  death.  It 
was  that  of  Charles  Osborne  ! 

The  last  our  readers  may  have  anticipated. 
From  the  day  of  Jane's  death  the  heart  of 
the  old  man  gradually  declined.  He  looked 
about  him  in  vain  for  his  beloved  one.  Nig/it 
and  day  her  name  was  never  out  of  his 
mouth.  It  is  time  he  jjrayed,  he  read,  Le 
availed  himself  of  aU  that  the  pious  exercises 
of  a  Chriistian  man  could  contribute  to  the 
aUe^'iation  of  his  sorrow.  But  it  was  in  vain. 
Li  vain  did  his  wife,  son,  and  daughters 
strive  to  soothe  and  console  him.  The  old 
man's  heart  was  broken.  His  beloved  one 
was  gone,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not  re- 
main behind  her.  A  gradual  decay  of  bodily 
strength,  and  an  utter  breaking  down  of  his 
spirits,  brought  about  the  consummation 
which  they  all  dreaded.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  months  xnd  a  half,  the  old  man  w?.s 
laid  in  the  same  grave  that  contained  his  be- 
loved one — and  lie  was  happy. 
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is  DO  couDtiT  iu  the  world  whose 
scenery  is  more  sweetly  divei-siKed,  or  nioi'e 
delicately  shaded  away  into  that  exquisite 
Viiriety  of  surfjice  which  presents  us  with 
those  wavy  outlines  of  beauty  that  softly 
melt  into  each  other,  tliau  is  that  of  our  own 
green  island.  Alas  !  how  many  deep  val- 
leys, wild  glens,  green  meadows,  and  pleas- 
ant hamlets,  lie  scattered  over  the  bosom  of 
a  country,  peopled  by  inhabitants  who  are 
equiUly  moved  by  the  impulses  of  mirth  and 
sorrow ;  each  vjilley,  and  glen,  and  pleasant 
hamlet  mai-ked  by  some  tearful  remembrance 
of  humble  calamity  of  which  the  world  never 
heai-s.  How  Uttle  do  its  proud  nobility 
know  of  the  fair  and  still  beauty  which  marks 
the  unbroken  silence  of  its  most  delightful 
retreats,  or  of  the  unassuming  records  of 
love  or  sorrow,  which  pass  dox\ii  through 
a  single  generation,  and  are  soon  lost  in  the 
rapid  stream  of  life.  We  do  not  love  to  re- 
member sorrow,  but  its  traces,  notwith- 
stjuiding.  are  idways  the  most  uneifaceable, 
and,  wliat  is  strange  as  true,  its  mournful 
imi>rint  r-jmains  ever  the  longest  upon  the 
heart  that  is  most  mirthful.  We  tiilk  not 
new  of  the  hollow  echo,  Uke  mirth,  which 
comes  from  thousands  onh'  because  the  soul  > 
is  wanting.  No  ;  but  we  say  tliat  as  the 
diamond  is  found  iu  the  darkness  of  the 
mine,  as  the  lightning  shoots  with  most 
vi^-id  flashes  from  the  gloomiest  cloud,  so 
does  mirthfulness  freciueiitly  proceed  fi-om  a 
heart  susceptible  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
ALiny  and  true  are  the  simj)le  talcs  of  Irish 
life  which  coidd  prove  this.  Mjuiy  a  fair 
laughing  girl  who  has  danced  in  happiness, 
light  as  a  mote  iu  the  sunbeiun,  has  been 
suddenly  left  in  darkness,  bowed  down  in 
youth  and  beauty  to  the  grave,  and  though 
the  little  cii'cle  of  which  she  was  the  centre 
may  have  been  disturbed  l)v  her  untimely 
fate,  yet  in  brief  space,  except  to  a  few  yeai'u- 
ing  and  stricken  hearts  who  could  doI  forget 
lier  who  was  once  their  pride  and  hope,  her 
memory  has  passed  away  like  a  solitiu-y 
L-ird,  ^■iewed  as  it  goes  over  us,  and  followed 
wistfully,   by  the  eye,  until    by  degrees   it 


lessens  and  lessens — becomes  dim — then 
fades  into  a  speck,  and  ultimately  melts  into 
the  blue  distance  of  heaven.  One  such  a 
"  simple  annal,"  brought  about  by  the  in- 
scrutiible  hand  that  guides  the  destinies  of 
hfe,  we  iu-e  now  about  to  present  to  our 
readers.  Were  it  the  mere  creation  of  our 
fancy,  it  might  receive  many  of  those  embel- 
lishments at  oui-  hand  with  which  we  scruple 
not  to  adorn  the  shadowy  idealities  of  fiction. 
It  is,  however,  one  of  those  distressing 
realities  so  often  jjroduced  by  the  indulgence 
of  vehement  passion,  that  we  ai'e  compelled 
by  the  melancholy  severity  of  its  truth  to 
give  the  detaOs  of,  not,  alas,  as  we  could  have 
wished  them  to  happen,  but  simply  as  they 
occiu-red. 

The  village  of  BdlydlMs  was  situated  in 
the  bosom  of  as  sweet  a  valley  as  ever  glad- 
dened the  eye  and  the  heart  of  a  mim  to  look 
upon.  Contentment,  peace,  and  ])rosperity, 
walked  step  by  step  with  its  happy  inhabi- 
t;ints.  The  people  were  marked  by  a  pastoral 
simi)licity  of  manners,  such  as  is  still  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  remote  and  secluded 
hamlets  of  L'eland.  The  vale  was  green  and 
shelving,  having  its  coniiields,  its  pasturage, 
and  its  patches  of  fir,  pojjlar,  and  mountnin- 
ash  intermingled,  and  creeping  up  on  each 
side  in  wild  but  quiet  beauty  to  the  very 
mountain  tops  that  enclosed  it.  At  the  head 
of  the  glen  reposed  a  smidl  clear  sheet  of 
water,  as  calm  and  unruffled  as  the  village 
itself.  By  this  sweet  lake  was  fed  the  piu-e 
stream  which  miu-mured  down  between  the 
banks,  here  and  there  opened,  and  occjision- 
ally  covered  by  hjizel,  bhick-thorii,  or  birches. 
As  it  ajjproached  the  village  the  scenery 
about  it  became  more  soft  and  tranquil.  The 
banks  spread  away  into  mc-ulows  flower- 
spangled  and  green  ;  the  fields  became 
richer  ;  the  com  waved  to  the  soft  breezes  of 
summer  ;  the  noon-day  smoke  of  the  dinner 
tires  rose  up,  and  was  gently  borne  away  to 
the  more  wide-spread  scene  of  graiuleur  and 
cultivation  that  lay  in  the  chanqjaign  couutrj' 
below  it.  On  each  side  of  the  glen  were 
miuses    of   rock    and    precipices,  just  ]x\t'ii 
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enougli  to  give  sufficieni  wildness  and 
picturesque  beauty  to  a  view  which  in  itself 
was  cahn  and  serene.  In  the  distance  about 
:i  mile  to  the  north,  stood  out  a  bold  but 
storm-vexed  headland,  that  heaved  back  the 
mighty  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  of  which  a 
glimpse  could  be  caught  from  an  eminence 
above  the  village.  Nothing  indeed  could  be 
finer  than  the  booming  fury  of  the  giant 
billows,  as  they  shivered  themselves  into 
spray,  and  thundered  around  the  gloomy 
caverns  of  the  headland,  especially  when  con- 
strasted  with  the  calm  sense  of  peace  and 
security  which  reposed  upon  the  neat  white 
village  in  the  glen. 

How  sweet  of  a  summer  Sabbath  morning 
to  sit  upon  the  brow  of  this  delightful  val- 
ley, and  contemplate  in  the  light  dreams  of 
a  happy  heart  its  humble  images  of  all  that 
is  jjure,  and  peaceful,  and  soothing  in  life  ; 
the  httle  bustle  of  preparation  for  the  cheer- 
ful but  solemn  duties  of  the  day  ;  the  glad 
voices  of  bright-fijced  boys  and  gii'ls,  eager 
to  get  on  their  Sunday  clothes  ;  the  busj' 
stirring  about  of  each  tucked-up  matron, 
washing,  and  combing,  and  pinning  her  joy- 
ous little  ones  ;  and  the  contented  father  now 
dressed,  placidly  smoking  his  after-breakfast 
pipe,  looking  upon  their  little  cares,  and 
theu-  struggles  for  precedence  in  being 
decked  out  with  their  humble  finery  ;  now 
rebuking  an  elder  boy  for  his  impatience  and 
want  of  consideration  in  not  allowing  his 
juniors  to  get  first  dressed,  and  again  sooth- 
ing a  younger  one  until  /nstum  came. 

"Barney,  troth  you  ought  to  have  more 
smse,  avick,  than  to  be  cpiarrellin'  wid  poor 
Jemmy  about  gettin'  an  you.  Don't  you 
know  he's  but  a  child,  an'  must  of  coorse  get 
his  little  things  an  before  you,  espishially  as 
this  is  the  first  Sunday  of  the  crathur's  new 
jacket  an'  throwsers.  Blood  aUve,  BiuTiey, 
be  manly,  and  don't  make  comparishment 
wid  a  pasfitah  (child).  I  hope  you've  got  ofi^  | 
your  lesson  in  the  catechiz  this  mornin',  and  j 
that  you  wont  have  to  hang  down  your  j 
head  wid  the  blush  of  shame  among  the  | 
bouchaleens  (little  boys)  in  the  chapel  to-day.  | 
Go  'way,  avick,  and  rehearse  it,  an'  whin 
your  mother  finishes  him,  and  Dick,  and 
little  Mary,  she'll  have  yourself  as  clane  as  a  [ 
new  sixpence." 

Then  came  the  moment  when  the  neat  and  ! 
weU-dressed  groups  issued  out  of  their  hap-  I 
py  homes,  and  sought  in  cheerful  compan-  ! 
ionship  with  those  of  different  creeds,  their  I 
respective  places  of  worship ;  I'or,  gentle  | 
reader,  the  inhabitants  of  BaUydhas  were,  in 
l^oint  of  religion,  some  Protestant,  some 
Roman  Catholic,  and  others  Pi-esbyterian. 
M.my  a  time  have  we  seen  them  j^roceed  to- 
gether  in   peace  and  friendship  along'  the 


same  road,  until  they  separated  either  to 
church,  to  meeting,  or  to  chapel ;  and  again 
return  on  their  way  home,  in  a  spirit 
equally  cordial  and  kind.  The  demon  of  po- 
Utical  discord  and  religious  rancor  had  not 
come  among  them.  Each  class  in  the  par- 
ish worshipped  God  after  its  own  manner. 
All  were  happy,  and  industrious,  and  inde- 
pendent, for  they  had  not  then  been  taught 
that  they  were  slaves  and  natui'al  enemies 
groaning  under  the  penal  3'oke  of  opjoression. 

Their  fairs  and  markets  were  equally 
peaceful.  Neither  faction-fight  nor  party- 
fight  ever  stained  the  streets  with  blood. 
The  whoop  of  strife  was  never  raised  hy 
neighbor  against  neighbor,  nor  the  coat 
trailed,  nor  the  caubeen  thrown  up  into  the 
au'  to  challenge  an  oi^posite  faction.  There 
was,  in  truth,  none  of  all  this.  The  people 
were  moral  and  educated.  Religion  the^'  at- 
tended with  that  decorous  sense  of  decency 
which  always  results  from  a  sincere  percep- 
tion of  its  obligations  and  influence. 

Yet  were  they  not  without  their  sports  and 
rustic  amusements.  Where  the  bitterness  o)' 
malignity  is  absent,  cheerfulness  has  full 
play,  and  candor,  ever  open  and  benevolent, 
is  the  exponent  of  mirth  and  good  wiU. 
Though  their  fairs  and  markets  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  savage  violence  of  mutual  con- 
flict, yet  were  they  enlivened  by  the  harmless, 
pastimes  which  thi'ow  the  charm  of  uncor 
laipted  life  over  the  human  heart  and  the  in- 
nocent scenes  from  which  it  draws  in  itss 
amusements.  Life  is  harsh  enough,  and  we 
are  no  friends  to  those  who  would  freeze  its 
genial  current  by  the  gloomy  chill  of  ascetic 
severity. 

Within  about  two  miles  of  Ballydhas  stood 
the  market  town  of  the  parish.  It  also  bore 
the  traces  of  peace  and  happiness.  Around 
it  lay  a  rich  fertile  country,  studded  with 
warm  homesteads,  waving  fields,  and  ressi- 
dences  of  a  higher  rank,  at  once  elegant  and 
fashionable.  The  gentry  were  not,  it  is  true, 
of  the  highest  class  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that  they 
were  kind,  considerate,  and  what  was  before 
all,  resident.  If  an  accidental  complaint  hap- 
isened  to  be  jn-efeiTed  by  one  man  against 
another,  they  generally  were  qualified  by  a 
knowledge  of  their  characters  to  administer 
justice  between  them,  without  the  risk  of 
being  misled  by  misrepresentation.  Tliis 
l^revented  many  complaints  founded  in  mal- 
ice or  party-spirit,  and  consequently  reduced 
litigation  to  an  examination  of  the  very  few 
cases  in  which  actual  injury  had  been  sus- 
tained. 

Many  a  fair  day  have  we  witnessed  in  this 
quiet  and  thriring  market  to^\'u.  And  it  is 
sweet  to  us — yes,  intensely  sweet  to  leave, 
for  a  moment,  the  hollow  and  slippery  path- 
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ways  of  artificiid  life — of  that  unfeeling,  un- 
holy ;ind  loathsome  seltishuess  of  heart,  and 
soul,  aud  countenance,  whicli  marks  as  with 
a  brand  of  infamy,  the  fictions  of  fashionable 
and  metroi»litan  society,  where  every  person 
and  profession  j^ou  meet,  is  a  lie  or  a  libel 
to  be  gu;irded  against.  Yes,  it  is  pleasant 
to  us  to  leave  Jill  this,  aud  to  go  back  in  im- 
agination to  a  fair  day  in  tlie  town  of  Bal- 
laglimore.  Like  an  annual  festival,  it  stole 
upon  us  with  in;uiy  y(';iriung  wish,  that  time, 
at  least  for  a  mouth  before,  shoidd  be  anui- 
hilited.  An.l  when  the  fair  morning  came, 
what  a  drifting  tide  of  people,  cows,  sheep, 
h(jrses,  and  pigs,  passed  ou  in  the  eager  tu- 
mult of  huisiness,  before  our  ejes.  The  com- 
foriable  farmer  in  his  best  gray  frize  ;  the 
young  man  in  spruce  cordui-oy  breeches, 
home-made  blue  coat,  and  bran  new  hat ;  the 
tidy  maiden  with  neat  buuch  of  yarn,  spun 
by  her  own  fingers,  giving  sufficient  proof 
to  her  bachelor  that  a  young  woman  of  in- 
dustrious habits  uniformly  makes  the  best 
wife  for  a  poor  man.  Vai-ious,  indeed,  were 
the  classes  that,  in  multitudinous  groujis, 
drifted  towai-ds  the  fair  green.  The  spruce, 
well-mounted  horse-jockey,  with  bottle-green 
coat  closely  buttoned,  tiglit  buckskin  inex- 
pressibles, long-lashed  hunting-whip,  and 
top-boots ;  the  drover  on  his  plump  hack, 
pacing  slowly  after  his  fat  beeves  ;  tlie  gentle- 
mm  farmer,  trundling  along  in  his  gig,  or 
trotting  smai'tlj'  on  a  bit  of  half-blood.  Here 
go  a  family  gi'oup,  the  children  with  new  hats 
and  niflics,  grandfather  a  little  behind,  with 
the  hand  of  an  own  pet  boy  or  a  girl  in  his  ; 
observe  the  joy  of  their  faces;  what  complacent 
happiness  ou  the  ruddy  countenance  of  the 
hejilthy  old  man.  ■  The  parents  are  also  hap- 
py, but  betray  the  unconscious  anxiety  of 
those  who  love  their  children,  and  ai'e  sensi- 
ble of  the  serious  duties  inseparable  from 
their  condition  ;  the  four  little  ones  know 
not  the  cares  of  affection,  and,  consequently, 
their  looks  are  full  of  delight,  eagerness,  and 
curiosity.  ^Vllat  a  tiile  of  bewildered  inter- 
rogatories docs  the  fifth  urchin  pour  upon 
the  ear  of  the  old  grandfather,  who  is  foolish 
enough  to  stop  tlie  wliole  group,  in  order  to 
relate  the  precocious  pertinency  of  st)iuo  par- 
ticular query.  There  goes  a  snug  farmer, 
bis  wife,  and  good-looking  daughters,  seated 
upon  a  farm-car  that  is  trussed  with  straw, 
covered  by  a  blue  quilt.  We  will  wager  that 
the  "  good  woman "  has  somewhere  about 
the  premises  a  few  cakes  of  hard  griddle- 
bread,  to  cat  when  they  get  hungry,  witli  a 
glass  of  punch,  and,  it  may  be,  a  good  slice 
or  two  of  excellent  hung  beef  or  bacon. 
But  now  they  approacli  town,  luid  the  stream 
thickens.  There  go  the  beggars,  meudicimts, 
and  impostors,  showing  a  degree  of  agility 


rather  impracticable   with   their  respective 
maladies,  grievous   and  deplorable  as  they 
all,   of  course,  are  ;  and  toiling  vehemently 
after  them,  hops  "BUI  i'  the  Bowl,"  pitching 
j  himself  along  in  a  copijer-fastened  dish,  with 
a  small  stool  oiureepk  supporting  each  hand, 
I      But  now  the  whole  sweep  of  the  town  aud 
fair-gi-eeu  open  to  us  ;  tents,  and  standings, 
and  tables,  and  roasting  and  boiling  ai-e  all 
j  about  us  ;  for  the  spoilwn  tires  aie  iu  oi)era- 
tion,  and  many  a  fat  sheej)  will  be  cut  up,  as 
[  well  for  those  who  have  uever  tasted  nmtton 
I  before,  as  for  hundreds  who  eat  rather  from 
j  himger  than  curiosity.     Heavens !  what  an 
astounding  multitude  of  discordant  noises 
j  all  blend  iuto  one  hoarse,  deep,  drowsy  body 
I  of  sound,  for  which  we  can  find  no  suitable 
teim.     Cows  lowing,    sheep   bleating,    pigs 
j  gi-unting,   horses   neighing,    men   shouting, 
I  women    screaming,    fiddlers   playing,    pipes 
squeeling,   youngsters  dancmg,  hammering 
j  up   of   standings   aud   tents,    thumping    of 
I  restive  or  lazy  animals,  the  show-man's  drum, 
j  the  lottery-mim's  speech,  the  ballad- singer's 
squall,  all  come  upon  us  ;  and  lastly,  the  un- 
heeded sweep  of  the  death-bell,  as  it  tells 
I  with  suUen  tongues  that  some  poor  mortal 
[  has   for  ever  deputed  from  the  cai-es  and 
j  amusements,   the   trade  and  traiBc,   of  this 
I  transitory  life. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  fair-tide  is  full ; 
j  for  that  is  the  time  in  which  the  greatest  in- 
terchange  of  property,  and  the  most  vigorous 
transactions  of  business,  with  all  accompany- 
I  ing  bustle  and  activity,  take  pLice.  For  an 
hour  or  two  this  continues.  About  three 
o'cloclc  the  tide  is  evidently  on  the  ebb ; 
business  begins  to  slacken,  aud  those  who 
have  their  transactions  brought  to  a  close, 
meet  their  families  and  friends  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous — always  a  public  house.  It  is 
now,  imleed,  when  the  heat  aud  burden  of 
the  day  have  passed,  and  refreshment  becomes 
botli  grateful  and  necessary,  that  tlie  people 
fiill  into  distinct  groups  for  the  piu-po.se  of 
socitil  enjoyment.  If  two  young  folk  have 
been  for  some  time  "  coortin'  one  another," 
the  "  bachelor,"  which  iu  Ireland  means  a 
suitor,  generally  contrives  to  bring  his  friends 
and  those  of  his  sweetheart  together  The 
very  fact  of  tlieir  accepting  the  "  thrate,"  on 
either  side,  or  both,  is  a  good  omen,  and, 
considered  t mtamount  to  a  luutual  consent 
of  their  respective  connections.  This,  liow- 
ever,  is  not  always  so  ;  for  it  often  hapjjcus 
that  a  matcli  is  broken  off  jifter  many  n 
friendly  compotation  has  been  held  "  upon 
the  head  of  it,"  which  meaus  upon  that  sub- 
ject. Let  the  reader  stand  with  us  for  a  few 
.  minutes,  amh  wo  will  point  out  to  him  one 
j  or  two  groups  who  have  met  for  the  purpose 
,  of  setthug  a  marriage.     Do  you  see  that  taU 
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sthreel  of  a  fellow,  who  slings  awkwardly 
along,  for  wliich  reason  he  is  nicknamed  by 
his  acquaintances  "  a  sling-poke  "  ?  Observe 
t  le  lazy  grotesque  repose  of  his  three-fea- 
tured face,  for  more  it  does  not  present,  viz. 
— mouth,  eyes,  and  nose.  His  long  legs  are 
without  calves,  and  he  is  in-kneed  ;  j'et  the 
fellow  has  such  taste,  that  in  order  to  show 
his  shape  he  must  needs  wear  breeches ! 
Look  at  his  coat,  which  was  made  for  him 
about  five  years  ago,  when  he  was  but  "a 
slip  of  a  boy."  The  thin  collar  only  reaches 
to  the  upper  part  of  his  shoulder ;  and  as 
he  is  what  is  called  "  I'rane-necked,"  of  course 
the  distance  between  his  hat  and  the  collar 
is  incredible.  The  ai-ms  of  the  said  coat  are 
set  so  fai-  in,  that  they  apijeai-  almost  to  meet 
behind  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  two  naked 
bones,  each  about  six  inches  in  length,  pro- 
ject from  the  cuffs,  which  come  not  far  be- 
low his  elbows.  The  co;it  itself  is  what  is 
called  a  jerkin  ;  and  as  the  buttons  behiiid 
are  half-way  up  his  back,  it  is  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  taU,  which  runs  rapidly  to  a 
pomt,  is  ludicrously  scanty.  Now,  that 
youth,  who  is  probably  under  no  sense  of 
gratitude  to  the  graces,  has  put  his  "  co- 
medher"  on  the  prettiest  girl,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  in  the  whole  parish.  The 
miserable  pitch-fork,  the  longitudinal  rake — 
we  speak  now  in  a  hay-making  sense — has 
contrived  to  oust  half  a  dozen  of  the  hand- 
somest and  best-looking  fellows  in  the  parish. 
How  he  has  done  this  is  a  mystery  to  his  ac- 
quaintances ;  but  it  is  none  to  us — we  know 
him.  The  kraken  has  a  tongue  dripping 
with  honey — one  that  would  smooth  a  new- 
ly-picked millstone.  There  they  go,  each  of 
them  laughing  and  cheerful,  except  himself  ; 
jet  the  fellow,  though  conscious  of  his  own 
influence,  enters  the  public-house  as  if  he 
were  going  on  the  forlorn  hope,  or  traihng 
bis  straggling  limbs  to  confide  his  last  wishes 
to  the  ear  of  the  sheriff  or  hangman.  He  is, 
however,  an  Irishman  at  heai-t,  though  httle 
indeed  of  the  national  bearing  is  visible  in 
his  deportment. 

Here  again  comes  a  second  group.  Keep 
your  eye  on  that  good-humored,  ruddy-faced 
young  man,  compact  and  vigorous,  who  is 
evidently  the  wag  of  his  party.  Observe  his 
tight-fitting,  comfortable  frize,  neat  brogues, 
and  breeches,  on  the  knees  of  which  are  two 
double  knots  of  silk  ribbon.  See  with  what 
a  smart,  decisive  air  he  wears  his  hat — 
"jauntily,"  as  Leigh  Hunt  would  say — upon 
one  side  of  his  head.  That  fellow  has  a  high 
character  for  gaUantr}%  and  is  allowed  to  be 
"  the  veiy  sorrow  among  the  girls  " — "  a 
Brinoge,"  "wid  an  eye  that  'ud  steal  cold 
praties  off  a  dresser."  He  is  now  leading  in 
a  giii,  handsome  no  doubt,  but  who,  never- 


theless, does  not  possess  sixpence,  or  sixpence 
worth  for  her  portion.  Not  so  the  sword-fish 
we  have  pointed  out  to  you  a  while  ago,  the 
tail  of  whose  short  coat  lay  as  closely  to  him 
as  that  of  a  crab.  The  cassoway  has  secured 
a  girl  who,  in  point  of  wealth  and  dower,  will 
be  the  making  of  him.  However,  you  know 
the  secret,  Solomon  says  that  a  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath  ;  but  what  wiU  not  a  soft 
question  do,  when  put  to  a  pretty  girl,  where 
there  is  no  wrath  ? 

Here  comes  another  party,  fewer  in  jsoint 
of  number  than  those  we  have  shown  you  ;  a 
young  man,  a  middle-aged  woman,  and  her 
two  daughters — one  gx'own,  the  other  onli 
about  fifteen.  Who  is — ah  ! — it  is  not  ueces 
saiy  to  inquire.  Alley  Bawn  Murray  !  Gen 
tie  reader  bow  with  heartfelt  respect  ti 
humble  beauty  and  virtue  !  She  is  thai 
widows  daughter,  the  pride  of  the  parisl, 
and  the  beloved  of  aU  who  can  appreciate 
goodness,  affection,  and  fihal  piety.  The 
child  accompanying  them  is  her  sister,  and 
that  fine,  manly,  well-built,  handsome  youth 
is  even  now  pledged  to  the  modest  and 
beautiful  girl.  He  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
farmer,  some  time  dead  ;  but  iu  purity,  in 
truth,  and  an  humble  sense  of  religion,  their 
hearts  are  each  rich  and  each  equal. 

Alas  !  alas  !  that  it  shoidd  be  so  !  but  we 
cannot  control  the  inscrutable  designs  of 
Heaven.  The  spirit  of  our  narrative  must 
change,  and  our  tale  can  henceforth  breathe 
nothing  but  what  is  as  mournful  as  it  is  time. 
There  they  pass  into  that  pubUc-house,  true- 
hearted  and  attached  ;  unconscious,  too,  poor 
things,  of  the  almost  jjresent  calamity  that  ia 
soon  to  wither  that  noble  boy  and  his  beau- 
tiful betrothed.  Their  history,  up  to  the 
period  of  their  entering  the  ijublic-house,  is 
very  brief  and  simple.  Felix  O'Dounell  was 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  as  we  have  said,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  industrious  to  be 
wealthy,  without  possessing  any  of  the  vul- 
gar pride  which  rude'  independence  frequent- 
ly engrafts  upon  the  ignorant  and  narrow- 
hearted.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons 
and  a  daughter — Maura,  the  last-named, 
being  the  eldest,  and  FeHx  by  several  years 
the  junior  of  his  brother  Hugh.  Between 
the  t^^'o  brothers  there  was  in  many  things 
a  marked  contrast  of  character,  whilst  in 
others  there  might  be  said  to  exist  a  strik- 
ing similarity.  Hugh  was  a  dark-browTi, 
fiery  man  when  opposed,  though  in  general 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  His  jjassions  blazed 
out  with  fury  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
moment  ;  lor  no  sooner  had  he  been  borne 
by  their  vehemence  into  the  commission  of 
an  error,  that  he  became  quickly  alive  to  the 
promptings  of  a  heart  naturally  affectionate 
and  kind.     Li  money  transactions  he  had  the 
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chaiacter  of  being  a  hard  man  ;  yet  were 
there  many  in  the  paiish  who  could  declare 
tliat  they  found  him  liberal  and  considerate. 
The  ti-uth  was,  that  he  estimated  money  at 
more  than  its  just  value,  without  absolutely 
giving  up  his  heart  to  its  influence.  When  a 
young  niiui,  though  in  good  circumstances,  he 
looked  cautiously  about  him.  less  for  the  best 
or  the  liandsomest  wife  than  the  largest  dower. 
In  the  speculation,  so  far  as  it  was  pecuniary, 
he  succeeded  ;  but  his  domestic  peace  was 
overshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  his  own 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  disturbed  by 
the  violent  temper  of  a  wfe  who  united  her- 
self to  him  with  an  indifferent  heart.  He 
was,  in  short,  a  man  more  respected  than 
loved  ;  one  of  whom  it  was  often  said,  "  Well, 
well,  he's  a  decent  man,  nabours— a  little 
Uaril  or  so  about  money,  but  for  all  that  I 
there's  worse.  Sure  we  all  have  our  f.iilin's.  [ 
There's  one  thing  in  him  any  how,  that  if  he  i 
otfinds  a  man  he's  sorrA'  for  it :  ay,  an'  when 
he  docs  chance  to  do  a  good  turn,  sorra  a  j 
word  ever  any  one  hears  about  it  from  his  i 
own  lips.  To  be  sure  there's  a  great  deal  of  j 
the  nager  in  him  no  doubt,  an'  in  troth  he  | 
didn't  take  afther  his  own  father  for  that.  1 
Devil  a  daceuter  man  than  ould  Felix  O'Don-  | 
nell  ever  broke  bread." 

His  brother  Felix,  in  all  that  was  amiable  I 
and   affectionate,  strongly   resembled   him  ;  } 
but  there  the  i-esemblance  temiinated      Fehx 
was  subject  to  none  of  his  gloomy  moods  or  ! 
violent  outbursts  of  temper.     He  was  raanly, 
liberal,  and  cheerful — valued  money  at  its 
proper   estimate,    and   frequently   declared, 
that  in  the  choice  of  a  wife  he  would  never 
sacrifice  his  happiness  to  acquire  it. 

"  I  have  eno\jgh  of  my  own,"  he  would  say  ; 
"  and  when  I  meet  the  woman  that  my  heai-t 
chooses,  whether  she  has  fortune  or  not, 
that's  the  girl  that  I  will  bring  to  share  it, 
if  she  can  love  me." 

Felix  and  his  sister  both  resided  together  ; 
for  after  his  fatlier's  death  he  succeeded  to 
tlie  inheritance  that  hatl  been  designed  for 
him.  JIaura  O'Donnell  was  in  that  state  of 
life  in  which  we  feel  it  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  whetlier  a  female  is  hopeless  or 
not  upon  the  subject  of  mannage.  Her  hu- 
mors had  begun  to  ferment  and  to  clear  oflf 
into  that  thin  vinegar  serum  which  engenders 
tlie  excjuisite  percepticm  of  human  error,  and 
the  e<ju;dly  keen  touch  with  which  it  is  re- 
proved. Time,  hi  fact,  had  begun  to  crimp 
her  face,  and  the  vinegar  to  sparkle  in  her 
eye  with  that  fierj-  gleam  whicli  is  so  easily 
lit  up  at  five  and  thirty.  Still  she  loved 
b'elix,  whose  good-humor  constituted  him  a 
l)utt  for  the  irascible  sallies  of  a  temper  more 
nearly  allied  to  his  brother  Hugh's  than  his 
own.     He  was  her  younger  brother,  too,  of 


whom  she  was  justly  proud  ;  and  she  knew 
that  FeUx,  in  spite  of  the  pungency  of  her 
frequent  reproofs,  loved  her  deeply,  as  was 
evident  by  the  many  instances  of  liis  consid- 
erate attention  in  bringing  her  home  pres- 
ents of  dress,  and  in  contril)uting,  as  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  to  her  comfort. 

The  world,  indeed,  is  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  distorted  inferences  from 
the  transient  feuds  that  occasionally  appear 
in  domestic  life.  It  would  be  hard  to  idnd  a 
family  in  which  they  do  not  sometimes  occur  ; 
and  when  noticed  by  strangers,  it  is  both 
uncharitable  and  luijust  to  conclude  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  domestic  affection  in 
the  heai'ts  of  those  who,  after  all,  prove  no 
more  than  that  they  are  subject  to  the  errors 
and  passions  of  human  nature,  like  their  fel 
low  creatures.  No  sister,  for  instance,  ever 
loved  another  -with  stronger  affection  fhan 
poor  Maura  did  her  brother  Felix,  notwith- 
st<anding  the  repeated  scoldings  which,  for 
very  trivial  causes,  he  experienced  at  her 
tongue.  Woe,  keen  and  scathing,  be  to 
those  who  dared,  in  her  presence  to  utter  an 
insinuation  against  him. 

"  If  she  abused  him,  she  only  did  it  for  liis 
good,  and  because  she  loved  him  ;  an'  good 
right  she  had  to  love  him,  for  a  better  ])rother 
never  breathed  the  breath  of  Ufe.  Wasn't 
he  a  mere  boy,  only  one-and-twenty  years 
come  next  Lammas  ;  and  surely  it  stood  to 
reason  that  he  wanted  sometimes  to  be 
checked  and  scolded  too.  He  had  neither 
father  or  mother  to  guide  him,  poor  boy  ; 
and  who  would  guide  him,  and  advise  him 
too,  if  his  own  sister  wouldn't  do  it  ?  Onlj 
one-and-twenty,  and  six  feet  in  his  shoes , 
but  no  punhial,  no  cabbage  upon  two  pofc 
sticks,  like  some  she  knew,  that  were  readjr 
enough  to  give  boy  a  harsh  word  when  thej 
ought  to  look  nearer  home,  and — may-be- 
but  she  said  nothing — as  Gad  forbid  that 
she'd  make  or  meddle  with  any  neighbor's 
character ;  but  xlill,  may-be,  they'd  find 
enough  to  •  blame  at  home,  if  they'd  open 
their  eyes  to  their  own  failings,  as  well  as 
they  do  to  the  faihngs  of  their  neighbors." 

Another  circumstance  also  strongly  chiU'- 
acteristic  of  the  woman's  heart,  was  evinced 
in  the  high  and  vigorous  tone  she  assumed 
towards  Hugh,  whenever,  in  any  of  his  dai'k 
moods,  he  happened  to  take  Felix  fo  task. 
These  fierce  encounters,  however,  never  oc- 
curred in  Felix's  presence  ;  for  she  thought 
that  to  t;ik(>  his  pai-t  thni,  would  remove,  in 
a  gi-eat  degree,  the  'vantage  grouml  on  which 
she  stood  with  reference  to  liiinsclf  Diffi- 
cult, indeed,  was  the  part  she  found  herself 
compelled  to  play  on  these  delicate  occasions. 
She  couKl  not,  as  a  moralist  and  disciplina- 
rian, proverbially  strict,  seem  in  any  degree  . 
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to  countenance  the  charges  brought  by  Hugh 
against  Felix ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
it  without  a  command  of  temper  and  heroic 
self-denial,  rarely  attained,  that  she  was  able 
to  keep  her  indignation  against  Hugh  pent 
up  -within  decorous  and  plausible  limits. 
During  the  remonstrance  of  the  latter,  she 
usually  pushed  the  charges  against  Felix  into 
the  notorious  failings  of  Hugh  himself,  and 
this  she  did  in  a  tone  of  irony  so  dry  and 
cutting,  that  Hugh  was  almost  in  every  case, 
as  willing  to  abandon  the  attack  as  lie  had 
been  to  begin  it. 

"Ay,  indeed,"  she  would  proceed — "troth 
an'  conscience,  Hugh,  avoumeen  " — avour- 
iieen  being  pronounced  with  a  civil  bitterness 
that  was  perfectly  withering — "  troth  an' 
conscience,  Hugh,  avourneen,  it's  truth  you're 
speaking,  and  not  only  that,  Hugh  darling, 
but  Re's  as  dark  as  the  old  dionl  betimes,  so 
he  is,  and  runs  into  such  fits  of  blackness 
and  anger,  for  no  reason — Hugh,  dheelkh, 
for  no  reason  in  life,  man  alive.  Are,  you 
listening,  Hugh  ?  for  it's  to  you  I'm  speak- 
ing, dear — for  no  reason  in  life,  acuslila,  only 
because  he's  a  dirty,  black  hodagh,  that  his 
whole  soul  and  body's  not  worth  the  scrap- 
ings of  a  pot  in  a  hard  summer.  Did  you 
heai-  me,  Hugh  jewel  ?  Felix,  go  out,  avour- 
neen, ye  onbiddable  creatui-e,  and  look  after 
them  ditchers,  and  see  that  they  don't  play 
upon  us  to-daj',  as  they  did  on  Saturday." 

Feiix,  who  understood  the  sister's  irony, 
went  out  on  every  such  occasion  with  perfect 
good  will,  and  indulged  in  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  laughter  at  her  masked  attack  upon  his 
brother. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  Hugh  either 
fled  at  once,  or  gathered  himself  up  against 
the  vehement  assault  he  knew  she  was  about 
to  make  upon  him. 

"  Why  then,  Hugh  O'Donnell,  ar'n't  you  a 
dii-ty,  black  bodagh,  to  go  to  open  upon  the 
poor  boy  for  no  reason  in  life  ?  "What  did 
he  do  that  you  should  abuse  him,  you  nager 
you  ?  and  it's  well  known  that  you're  a  na- 
ger, and  that  your  heai't's  in  the  shilliu'. 
Oh  !  it's  long  before  you'd  go  to  fair  or  mar- 
ket and  bring  home  the  best  gown,  or  shawl, 
or  mantle  in  it  to  the  only  sister  you  have, 
as  he  does.  Ay,  ar'n't  you  the  cream  of  a 
dirty,  black  bodagh,  for  to  go  to  attack  the 
poor  boy  only  for  speaking  to  a  daceut  and 
a  purty  girl  that  hasn't  a  stain  upon  her 
name,  or  ujaon  the  name  of  one  of  her  seed, 
breed,  or  generation,  you  miserly  nager.  I 
wouldn't  say  that  before  kirn,  because  I  want 
to  keep  him  under  me  ;  but  where,  I  say, 
could  you  get  so  fine  a  young  slip  as  poor 
Felix  is  ?  My  soul  to  the  dev — God  pardon 
me  !  I  was  going  to  say  what  I  oughtn't  to 
say:  but  I  tell  you,  Hugh,  that  you  must 


quit  of  .it  ;  he's  the  only  brother  we  ha\^ 
and  it's  the  least  we  should  be  kind  to  him." 

During  this  harangue  poor  Hugh's  flush  o\ 
passion  usually  depai-ted  from  him.  As  we 
said,  he  loved  his  only  brother  ;  and  so  vivid 
were  Maura's  representations  of  his  virtues, 
that  Hugh,  his  passion  having  subsided,  was 
usually  borne  away  by  the  pathos  with  which 
she  closed  her  observations  respecting  him. 
A  burst  of  tears  always  concluded  the 
dialogue  on  her  part,  and  deep  regret  on  the 
l^ai-t  of  Hugh  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  chai-ges 
against  Fehx  were  such  only  as  none  except 
they  themselves  in  the  very  exuberance  of 
their  affection,  would  think  of  bringing 
against  him. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
allusion  made  by  Maura  to  the  "  dacent  and 
purty  gu-1  that  hasn't  a  stain  upon  her  name, 
or  upon  the  name  of  one  of  her  seed,  breed, 
or  generation."  This  "purty"  girl  is  no 
other  than  Allej*  Bawn  Murray  ;  and  although 
Maui-a,  from  a  sheer  spirit  of  contradiction, 
spoke  of  her  to  Hugh  iu  a  favorable  point  ojf 
view,  yet  nothing  could  be  more  obstinately 
bitter  than  her  opposition  to  such  a  match 
on  the  part  of  Fehx. 

This,  however,  is  human  nature.  To  those 
who  cannot  understand  such  a  character,  we 
offer  no  apology — to  the  few  who  do,  none 
is  necessary. 

The  courtship  of  Alley  Bawn  and  Felix  had 
anived,  on  the  fair-day  of  Ballaghmore,  to  a 
crisis  which  required  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  wooer.  They  went  in, as  wa  have  shown 
the  reader,  to  a  public-house  Their  conver- 
sation, which  was  only  sucn  as  takes  place  in 
a  thousand  similar  instances,  we  do  not  mean 
to  detail.  It  was  tender  and  fi;-m  on  the  pai't 
of  Felix,  and  affectionate  between  him  and 
her.  With  that  high  pride,  which  is  only 
another  name  for  humility,  she  urged  him  to 
forget  her,  "  if  it  was  not  plasin'  to  liis 
fiinds.  You  know,  Felix,"  she  continued, 
"  that  I  am  poor  and  you  are  rich,  an'  I 
wouldn't  msh  to  be  dragged  into  a  family 
that  couldn't  respect  me." 

"Alley  dear,"  replied  Fehx,  "I  know  that 
both  Hugh  and  Maura  love  me  in  their 
hearts  ;  and  although  they  make  a  show  of 
anger  in  the  beginuin',  yet  they'll  soon  soften, 
and  will  love  you  as  they  do  me." 

"  Well,  Felix,"  reiilied  Alley,  "  my  mother 
and  you  are  present ;  if  my  mother  says  I 

ought " 

j  "  I  do,  darling,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  that 
is,  I  can't  feel  any  particular  objection  to  it. 
I  Yet  somehow  my  mind  is  troubled.  I  know 
j  that  what  he  says  is  what  ^vill  happen  ;  but, 
j  for  all  that — och,  Felix,  aroon,  there's  some- 
thing over  me  about  the  same  match — I 
I  don't  know — I'm  willin'  an'  I'm  not  wiUin'." 
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They  anose  to  depart ;  and  as  both  families 
lived  ill  the  beautiful  village  of  B:illydhas, 
which  we  have  already  described  to  the 
reader,  of  course  theu-  walk  home  was  such 
as  lovers  could  wish. 

Eveuinp;  had  arrived  ;  the  jilacid  sumuier 
sun  slionc  down  with  a  mild  flood  of  li<,'ht 
upon  Ballaghmore  and  the  surrounding 
country.  There  was  nothing  in  the  evening 
whose  external  phenomena  could  depress  any 
human  heart.  The  ocean  lay  like  a  mirror, 
on  which  the  beams  of  the  sun  ghstened  in 
magnificent  shafts,  in  whatsoever  position 
you  looked  upon  it.  Not  a  wave  or  a  ripple 
broke  the  expansive  sheet,  that  stretched 
away  till  it  melted  into  the  dipping  sky  ;  yet 
to  tiie  I'.ar  its  mysterious  and  deep  murmurs 
were  audible,  and  the  lonely  eternal  sob- 
bing of  the  awfid  sea,  stnick  upon  the 
heart  of  the  superstitious  mother  with  a 
sense  of  feai-  and  calamity.  Felix  and  Alley 
went  l)ef()re  them,  and  the  conversation  which 
we  are  about  to  detail,  took  place  between 
hei-self  and  her  youngest  daughter. 

"  Susy,  dai'Un',"  said  she,  "  you  see  the 
happy  p:iir  before  us ;  but  why  is  it, 
acuslila,  that  my  heart  is  sunk  when  I  think 
of  their  marriage  ?  Do  you  hear  that 
Ray  ?  There's  not  a  wave  on  it,  but  still  its 
angry,  if  one  can  judge  by  its  voice.  Darlin' 
it's  a  bad  sir/n,  for  the  same  sa;/  isn't  alimy.-< 
80.  Sometimes  it  is  as  asy  as  a  sleepin' 
baby,  and  sometimes,  although  its  waves  are 
quiet  enough,  it  looks  like  a  murderer  asleep. 
Now  it  breathes  heavily  avourneen,  as  if  all 
was  not  right.  Susy,  dai'hu',  I'm  afeai'd,  I 
say,  that  it's  a  hofl  d'jn." 

"  Mother  dear,"  rephed  Susy,  "  what  makes 
you  speak  that  way  ?  Sure  it  wouldn't  be 
the  little  sup  o"  punch  that  Felix  made  you 
take  that  'ud  get  into  your  head  !  " 

"  No,  darlin' !  Look  at  the  pair  before  us  ; 
there  they  go,  the  pride,  both  o'  them,  God 
knows,  of  the  whole  parish  ;  but  still  when  I 
think  of  the  l>itterness  of  Felix's  friends, 
Susy,  I  can't  help  being  afeard.  His  brother 
Hugh  is  a  dark  man,  and  his  sister  llaura  is 
against  it.  God  pity  them  !  It's  a  cruel 
world,  acuslila,  when  people  like  them  can't 
do  as  they'll  wish  to  do.  But,  Susy,  you're 
a  child,  and  knows  nothing  at  all  about  it." 

Felix  and  Alley  walked  on,  unconscious  of 
the  ominous  forebodings  which  the  super- 
stition of  the  afi'ectiouato  wom  in  promi>tcd 
her  to  utter.  The  arrangements  for  tlioir 
marriage  were  on  that  night  concluded,  and 
the  mother,  after  some  feebly  expressed 
misgivings,  at  which  Felix  and  .\Iley 
laughed  heartil}',  was  induced,  to  consent 
that  on  the  third  Sunday  following  they 
should  be  joined  in  wedlock.  Had  Felix 
been  disposed  to  conceal  his  marriage  ft-om 


Hugh  and  IMaura,  at  least  until  the  eve  of  its 
occurrence,  t^je  publishing  of  their  banns  in 
the  chapel  would  have,  of  course,  disclosed 
it.  When  his  sister  heard  that  the  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  she  poured  forth  a 
torrent  of  abuse  against  what  slie  (considered 
tlu?  folly  and  simplicity  of  a  mere  boy,  who 
allowe(l  himself  to  be  caught  in  the  sn-ircs  of 
an  artful  girl,  with  nothing  but  a  liandsome 
face  to  recommend  her.  Felix  received  all 
this  with  good  humor,  and  replied  only  in  a 
strain  of  jocularity  to  every  thing  she  siid. 

Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  contented  him- 
self with  a  single  observation.  "  Felix,"  said 
he,  "  I  won't  see  you  throw  yourself  away 
upon  a  girl  that  is  no  fit  match  for  you.  If 
you  can't  take  care  of  yourself,  /  ir'dl.  Once 
for  all,  I  tell  j'ou  that  Um  marriage  must  not 
take,  place." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  his  dark  brow8 
were  bent,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  gleam 
of  that  ungoveniable  passion  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable.  Felix,  at  all  times  peace- 
able, and  always  willing  to  acknowledge  his 
elder  brother's  natural  right  to  excndse  a 
due  degree  of  aiithority  over  him.  felt  that 
this  was  stretching  it  too  far.  Still  he  made 
no  reply,  nor  indeed  did  Hugh  allow  him 
time  to  retort,  had  he  been  so  disposed. 
They  separated  without  more  words,  each  re- 
solved to  accomplish  his  avowed  jiurpose. 

The  opjjositioTi  of  Hugh  and  j\Iaura  to  his 
maiTiage,  only  strengthened  Felix's  resolu- 
tion to  make  his  beloved  and  misrepresented 
.\lley  Bawn,  the  rightful  mistress  of  his 
hearth,  as  she  already  was  of  his  alfections. 
Nay,  his  love  burned  for  her  with  a  purer 
and  tenderer  flame,  when  he  looked  upon 
the  artless  girl,  and  thought  of  the  cruel 
hearts  that  would  make  her  a  martyr  to  a 
spirit  so  worldly-minded  and  selfish.  Their 
deeji-rooted  i^rejudice  against  her  i^overty, 
he  dehcatcly  concealed  from  her,  together 
with  the  length  to  which  their  opposition 
had  gone.  As  for  himself,  he  acted  jirecisely 
as  if  the  approaching  marriage  had  their  full 
sanction  ;  he  saw  Alley  every  day,  became 
still  more  deeply  enamored,  and  heard  his 
sister's  indignant  remonstr.inces  without  ut- 
tering a  single  syllable  in  rcjily. 

At  length  the  happy  Sunday  morning  ar- 
rived, and  never  did  a  more  gku-ious  sun 
light  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  Ballydhas 
than  that  which  shed  down  its  smiling  radi- 
ance fi'om  heaven  upon  their  union.  Felix's 
heart  was  full  of  that  e.ager  and  trembling 
delight,  which,  where  there  is  pure  and  dis- 
interested love,  always  marks  our  emotions 
upon  that  blessed  epoch  in  human  life, 
^laura,  contrary  to  her  wont,  was  unusuidly 
silent  during  the  whole  morning  ;  but  Felix 
could  perceive  that  she  watched  idl  liis  enio- 
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tions  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx.  When  the  hour 
of  going  to  chapel  approached,  he  deemed  it 
time  to  di-ess,  and,  for  that  puiijose,  went  to 
a  large  oaken  taUboy  that  stood  in  the  kitch- 
en, in  order  to  get  out  his  clothes.  It  was 
locked,  however,  and  his  sister  told  liim  at 
once,  that  the  key,  which  was  in  her  posses- 
sion, should  not  pass  into  his  hands  that  day. 
"  No,"  she  continued,  "  nor  sorra  the  ring 
you'll  put  on  the  same  girl  with  my  consent. 
Aren't  you  a  purtj-  young  omadhaun,  you 
spiritless  creature,  to  go  to  marry  sich  a 
niddy-nauddhy,  when  you  know  that  the  best 
fortunes  in  the  glen  would  jump  at  you  ! 
Yes,  faiks  !  to  bring  home  that  mane,  useless 
creatui-e,  that  hasn't  a  penny  to  the  good  ! 
A  purty  farmer's  wife  she'll  make,  and  pur- 
tily  she'll  till  my  poor  mother's  shoes,  God 
be  good  to  her  !  A  poor,  uusignified,  smooth- 
faced thing,  that  never  did  a  dacent  day's 
work  out  of  doors,  barring  to  shake  up  a 
cock  of  hay,  or  pull  the  growing  of  a  peck  of 
fiax !  Oh  !  thin,  mother  darlin',  that's  in 
glory  this  day !  but  it's  a  purty  head  of  a 
house  he's  puttin'  afther  you  ;  and  myself, 
too,  must  knock  under  to  the  like  of  her,  and 
see  her  put  up  in  authority  over  my  head. 
Let  me  alone,  Felix;  your  laughing  wont 
pass.  The  sorra  kay  you'U  get  from  me  to- 
day." 

Felix,  who  was  resolved  to  procure  the 
key,  saw  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a 
little  friendly  violence.  A  good-humored 
struggle  accordingly  commenced  between 
them — good-humored  on  his  side,  but  bitter 
and  determined  on  the  part  of  Maura. 
Finding  it  difficult  to  secure  the  key,  even 
by  violence,  Felix  was  about  to  give  up  the 
contest,  and  force  the  lock  at  once,  when 
Hugh  entered. 

"  'What's  all  this  ?  "  he  inquired.  "  ^Vhat 
racket's  this  ?  Is  it  beating  your  sister  you 
are  ?  Is  the  young  headstrong  profligate 
beating  you,  Maura,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  Hugh,  not  that ;  but  he  wants  the 
kay  to  deck  himself  up  for  marrying  that  pet 
of  his.  God  knows,  I'd  rather  he  did  beat 
me  than  do  what  he's  going  to  do." 

"Felix,"  said  his  brother,  "I'm  over  you 
in  place  of  your  father,  and  I  tell  you  that 
it'll  cost  me  a  sore  fall,  or  I'll  put  a  stop  to 
this  day's  work.  A  purty  bridegi-oom  you 
are,  and  a  'sponsible  father  of  a  family  you'll 
make  !  By  my  sowl,  it's  a  horsewhip  I  ought 
to  take  to  you,  and  lash  all  thoughts  of  mar- 
riage out  of  you.  Wliat  a  hurry  you  are  in 
to  go  a  shoolin'  (to  become  the  rustic  ch'- 
valier  d'indnstrie).  You  had  betther  jarovide 
yourself  the  bag  and  staff  at  once,  for  if  you 
marry  this  portionless,  good-for-nothing 
hussy " 

Felix's  eye  flashed,  and,  for  the  first  time 


in  his  life,  he  turned  a  fierce  glance  upon  his 
brother. 

"  She's  no  hussy,  Hugh  ;  and  if  another 

man  said  it "  he  paused,  for  it  was  but 

the  '  hectic  of  a  moment.' 

"  You'd  knock  him  down,  I  suppose,"  said 
Hugh.  "  Why  don't  you  speak  it  out  ?  Why, 
Maura,  he's  a  man  on  our  hands,  and  I  sup- 
pose he'll  be  a  bully  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
and  put  us  all  under  liis  feet,  and  make  us 
all  knuckle  down  to  his  jJoppet  of  a  wife." 

"Hugh,"  said  FeUx,  "I  am  wiUin'  to  for- 
get and  forgive  aU  the  harshness  ever  you 
showed  me,  and  to  remimber  nothing  but 
your  kindness,  and  you  \vor  kind  to  me; 
you're  my  brother — my  only,  and  my  eldest 
brother,  and  I  beg  it  as  a  favor  to  one  that 
loves  you  both,  that  you'll  not  interfere  in 
my  marriage  this  day." 

"  So  fiu-  only,"  replied  Hugh,  "  that  111 
stop  it  for  good  an'  all.  You'll  get  no  clothes 
out  of  this  press  to-day.  In  ten  yeai's  or  so 
you  may  be  thinkin'  of  it.  There's  Madge 
]\I'Cawley,  take  her,  with  all  my  heart ;  a 
girl  that  has  fifty  jjounds,  five  cows,  and 
threescore  sheep  :  ay,  an'  a  staid  sober  girl 
To  be  sure  she's  no  beauty,  an'  not  fit  for 
'  gintlemen  '  that  must  have  purty  faces,  and 
empty  ^Dockets.  I  say  again,  FeUx,  I'll  pu* 
an  end  to  this  match." 

This  was  too  much  for  Felix's  patience 
After  several  unsuccessful  remonstrances, 
and  even  supplications  very  humbly  ex- 
pressed, a  fierce  struggle  ensued  between  the 
I  brothers  which  was  only  terminated  by  the 
interference  of  the  two  servant-men,  who 
with  some  difficulty  forced  the  elder  out  of 
the  house,  and  brought  him  across  the  fieldf 
towards  his  own  home.  Maura  then  gave  up 
the  key,  and  the  youthful  bridegroom  was 
soon  di-essed  and  prepared  to  meet  his 
"  man,"  and  a  few  friends  whom  he  had  in- 
vited, at  the  chapel.  His  mind,  however, 
was  disturbed,  and  his  heart  sank  at  this  ill- 
omened  commencement  of  his  wedding  day. 

"  Maura,"  said  he,  when  about  to  leave 
the  house,  "I'm  heavj'  at  heart  for  what  has 
hap23ened.  Will  you  say  that  you  forgive 
me,  dear,  before  I  go  ?  and  tell  Hugh  that  I 
forgive  him  everything,  and  that  the  last 
words  I  said  before  I  went,  wor-'  that  the 
blessiu'  of  God  may  rest  upon  him  and  his,' 
and  upon  yon  too,  Maura,  dear." 

These  expressions  are  customary  among 
Irish  families  when  a  marriage  is  about  to 
take  place  ;  but  upon  this  occasion  they  came 
spontaneously  from  a  generous  and  feehng 
heart.  Felix  saw  with  sorrow  that  his  broth- 
er and  sister  had  not  blessed  him,  and  he  re- 
solved that  his  part  of  a  duty  so  tender 
should  not  remain  unperformed. 

Maura,   who   suddenly   averted   her  face 
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when  he  addresaed  her,  made  no  replj" ;  but 
after  he  had  depaited  from  the  thi-eshold, 
her  eyes  followed  hiui,  and  the  teai-s  slowl}' 
forced  their  way  down  her  clieeks. 

"  It's  no  use,"'  said  she,  "  it^s  no  use,  I  love 
him,  I  love  my  kind  brother  in  spite  of  every 
thing.  May  God  bless  you  Felix  !  may  God 
bless  you,  and  all  you  love  !  God  for-^ve  me 
for  opposin'  the  l)oy  as  I  did  ;  and  God  for- 
give Hugh  !  but  he  thuiks  it  would  be  all  for 
Felix's  good  to  stop  his  maniage  with  Alley 
Biiwn. " 

Felix,  who  heard  neither  his  sister's 
blessing  nor  the  expression  of  the  aft'ectiou 
she  bore  him,  passed  on  with  hasty  steps 
through  the  fields.  He  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  he  saw  his  brother  walking 
towards  him  ;  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
almost  hidden  by  his  heavy  brows  ;  sullen 
ferocity  was  in  his  looks,  and  his  voice,  as  he 
addressed  him,  was  hollow  with  suppressed 
nige  :— 

"So,"  said  he,  "you  will  ruin  yousclf  !  Go 
bock  home,  Felix." 

"For  God's  sake,  Hugh,  let  me  alone,  let 
me  pass." 

"  You  will  go  ?  "  said  the  other. 

"  I  will,  Hugh." 

"Tlicn  may  bad  luck  go  with  you,  if  you 
do.     I  order  you  to  st-iy  at  home,  I  say." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,  Hugh,  and  I'll 
mind  mine."  was  the  only  rei^ly  given  him. 

Felix  walked  on  by  making  a  small  circuit 
out  of  the  direct  path,  for  he  was  anxious  not 
only  to  proceed  quickly,  as  his  time  was 
hmited,  but  above  all  things,  to  avoid  a 
collision  with  his  brother. 

The  characteristic  fury  of  the  latter  shot 
out  in  a  bui'st  that  resembled  momentary 
madness  as  much  as  rage.  "  Is  that  my  an- 
swer ?  "  he  shouted,  in  the  hoarse,  quivering 
accents  of  passion  ;  and  with  the  rapid  energy 
of  the  dark  impulse  which  guided  him,  he 
snatched  up  a  stone  from  a  (litch,  and  flung 
it  at  his  brother,  whose  back  was  towards 
him.  Felix  foil  forward  in  an  instant,  but 
betrayed  after  his  fall  no  symptoms  of  motion 
— the  stillness  of  aj)parent  death  was  in 
every  limb.  Hugh,  after  the  IjIdw  had  been 
given,  stood  rooted  to  the  eurtli,  and  looked 
as  if  the  demon  which  p()sscsse<l  him  had 
fled  the  moment  the  fearful  act  had  been 
committed.  His  now  blooiUess  lips  quivered, 
his  frame  became  relaxed,  and  the  wild 
tremor  of  hon-ible  apprehension  shook  hiin 
from  limb  to  limb.  Inimediiitely  a  fearful 
cry  w!is  heard  far  over  the  fields,  and  the 
words — "  Oh  !  yeah  !  yeah,  yeah.  Felix,  mj- 
brother,  agra,  can't  you  spake  to  me  ?  "  struck 
upon  the  heart  of  ilaura  and  the  seiTimt- 
lucn,  with  a  feeling  of  dismay,  deep  and 
deaiUy. 


I  "O  God! "she  exclaimed,  with  clasped 
hands   and   upturned   eyes,    "  O   God !   my 

j  boy,  my  boy — Felix,  Felix,  what  has  liappen- 
ed  to  you  ?  " 

I  Again  the  agonized  cry  of  the  brother  was 
heai-d  loud  and  frantic. 

"Oh,  yeah,  yeah,  Felix,  are  you  deml? 
brothel-,  agra,  can't  you  speak  to  me  '?  " 

I  With  rapid  steps  "they  rushed  to  the  spot ; 
but,  ah  !  what  a  scene  was  there  to  blast  their 

j  sight  and  sear  the  brain  of  his  sister,  and  in- 
deed of  all  who  could  look  upon  it.  The  young 
bridegi'oom  smote  Ao\\n  when  his  foot  was 
on  the  veiy  threshold  of  happiness,  and  by 

[  the  hand  of  a  brother  ? 

;  Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  had  turned  up 
Felix  fi-om  the  prone  posture  in  which  he 
lay,  with  a  hope — a  frenzied,  a  desperate 
hope  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  life  was 
extinct.  In  this  position  the  stricken  boy 
was  h-ing,  his  brother,  like  a  maniac,  stimd- 
iug  over  him,  when  Maura  and  the  sen-ants 

'  arrived.     One  glance,  a  sinidder,  then  a  long 

I  ghastly  gaze  at  Hugh,  and  slie  sink  do\\'n  be- 
side the  insensible  victim  of  his  furv. 

j  "What,"  said  Hugh,  wildly  clenching  his 
hands,  "  Mother  of  glory,  have  I  killed  both? 
Oh,  Felix,  Felix!  you  are  hajDiDy,  you  are 
happy,  agra,  brother  ;  but  for  me,  oh,  for 
me,  v\y  hour  of  mercy  is  past  an'  gone.  X 
can  never  look  to  heaven  more  !  How  can  I 
live,"  he  muttered  furiously  to  himself.  "  how 
can  I  live  ?  and  I  darn't  die.  O  God  !  O 
God  !  my  brain's  tumin'.  I  needn't  pray  to 
God  to  curse  the  hand  that  struck  you  dead, 
Felix  dear,  for  I  feel  this  minute  that  His 
curse  is  on  me." 

FeHx  was  borne  in,  but  no  arm  would 
Hugh  suffer  to  encircle  him  but  his  own. 
Poor   Maura  recovered  and   although   in  a 

'  state   of  absolute  distraction,  yet   she  hiid 

'  presence  of  mind  to  remend)er  that  they 
ought  to  use  eveiy  means  in  their  power  to 
restore  the  boy  to  life  if  it  were  possible. 

;  Water  wixs  got,  with  wliich  his  face  wixs 
sprinkled  ;  in  a  little  time  he  breathed,  open- 

I  ed  his  eyes,  looked  mournfully  about  him, 

I  and  asked  what  had  happened  him.  Never 
was  pardon  to  the  malefactor,  nor  the  firm 
treat!  of  land  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner,  so 
welcome  as  the  dawn  of  returning  life  in 
Felix  was  to  his  brother.  The  moment  he 
saw  the  poor  youth's  eyes  fixed   ujjon  him, 

1  and  heard  his  voice,  he  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  at  the  bedside,  clasped  him  in  liis  arms, 
and  with  an  impetuous  tide  of  sensations,  in 
which  were  blended  joy,  grief,  burning  af- 
fection, and  remorse,  he  kissed  liis  lip.s, 
strained  him  to  his  bosom,  and  we])t  with 

'  such  agony,  that  poor  Felix  was  (-ompelled  to 
him. 
Oh !    Felix,    "^^Jix,"    exchiimed    Hugh, 
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"  what  was  it  I  did  to  you  ?  or  how  could 
the  devil  out  of  heU  tempt  me  to-to-to-oh 
Felix  agra,  say  you're  not  hurted — say  only 
that  you'U  be  as  well  as  ever,  an'  I  take  God 
and  every  one  present  to  witness,  that  from 
this  minute  tiU  the  day  of  my  death,  a  harsh 
word  'U  never  crass  my  lips  to  you.  Say 
you're  not  hui'ted,  Fehx  dear  !  Don't  you 
know,  Felix,  in  spite  of  my  dark-temj)er's 
putting  me  into  a  passion  with  you  some- 
times, that  I  always  loved  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  you  did,  Hugh,"  replied  Felix,  "  an' 
I  still  knew  you  did.  I  didn't  often  contra- 
dict you,  because  I  knew,  too,  that  the  pas- 
sion would  soon  go  off  of  you,  and  that  you'd 
be  kind  to  me  again." 

"  Yeah,  yeeUsh,"  said  the  other,  while  the 
scalding  tears  flowed  profusely  down  his 
cheeks,  and  the  deep  sobs  almost  choked 
him.  "Oh,  yeah,  yeelish  !  what  co»W  come 
over  me  !  As  judgment's  before  me,  he  was 
the  best  brother  ever  God  created — you  were, 
Felix  diu-ling — you  were,  you  were !  "  He 
again  pressed  him  to  his  heart,  and  kissed 
his  lips  with  an  overwhelming  fulness  of  re- 
morse and  love. 

"An'  another  thing,  Felix  dear — but  first 
tell  me  are  you  gettin'  betther  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  youth,  "  my  head  is 
a  Uttle  confused,  but  I  have  no  jiain." 

Hugh  raised  his  hands  and  streaming  eyes 
to  heaven. 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  oh  thanks  an'  jiraise  be 
to  God  for  that  news  !  thanks  an'  praise  be  to 
you,  blessed  Fathei-,  for  what  he  has  said 
this  minute,  for  it  takes  the  weight,  the  dead 
crusliin'  weight  that  lay  on  my  heart,  off  it. 
And  now,  Felix  jewel,  here,  alanna,  lay  over 
your  head  upon  my  breast,  an'  I'll  hould  you 
anything  I  whisper  into  your  own  ear  what  '11 
make  you  as  stout  as  ever — keep  away  all  of 
yees — the  nerra  one  o'  ye  '11  hear  it  but  him- 
self. Sm-e,  Felix  dear,"  he  continued,  in  a 
lower  voice,  "  sure  I'm  willin'  that  you  should 
marry  your  own  Alley  Bawn.  An'  listen, 
sure,  I'll  give  her  a  iiortion  myself — I'm  able 
to  do  it  an'  I  will  too." 

Felix,  on  healing  her  name,  looked- 
around  and  endeavoi-ed,  as  ajspeared  by  his 
manner,  to  collect  himself.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  head  for  a  moment  and  his  eyes  were 
without  meaning.  Hugh  observed  it,  and 
felt  his  grief  instantly  checked  by  a  fearful 
surmise  as  to  a  possible  consequence  of  the 
blow  w'hieh  he  liad  not  contemplated. 

"  Felix  dear,"  said  he  in  a  voice  low,  hol- 
low, and  full  of  terror,  "  what  ails  you?  Is 
the  pain  coming  back  ?  " 

Felix  spoke  not  for  about  a  minute,  during 
which  time  he  had  become  quite  collected. 
Then  with  an  affectionate  look  towards  his 
brother,  he  rephed — 


"  God  bless  you,  Hugh,  for  the  words  ;  oc 
have  said  to  me  !  Poor  Alley  ?  Hugh,  (  iod 
bless  you!  Would  Maura  consent?  \7iU 
you  consent,  agra,  to  it,  Maura  dear  ?  " 

Maura,  who  had  been  all  this  time  weep- 
ing, now  advanced,  and,  smihug  through  her 
tears,  embraced  liim  tenderly.  " Y"es,  Filix, 
darling,  an'  I'm  only  heart-broken,  that  »  ver 
Hugh  or  myself  refused  to  consent,  or  ,;ver 
set  ourselves  against  it." 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled  with  a  light  more 
brilliant  than  had  ever  shone  from  them  be- 
fore :  his  whole  face  became  animated,  and 
the  cloud  of  sorrow  which  had  rested  ou  his 
pale  brow  melted  awaj'  before  the  effulgence 
of  reviving  hope.  In  a  few  minutes  he  arose 
and  expressed  his  determination  to  proceed 
and  keep  his  appointment.  Hugli  and  Maura 
requested  to  accompany  him,  and  the  latter 
begged  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  to  give 
the  bride  away. 

"  Maura,"  said  Felix,  "  wiU  you  desire  the 
servants  to  have  a  decent  dinner  prejoared, 
and  we'll  eat  it  here.  I  intend,  if  you  and 
Hugh  will  let  me,  to  bring  her  home  at 
once ! " 

"  Och,  God  help  the  poor  boy !  "  exclaimed 
Maura — "yes,  darhng,  all  that  must  be 
done." 

When  ready  to  depart,  he  again  put  his 
hand  to  his  head — "It  comes  ou  here,"  said 
ho,  "  for  about  a  minute  or  so — this  confu^ 
sion — I  think  I'll  tie  a  handkerchief  about 
my  head.  It  'ill  be  an  asy  thing  for  me  to 
make  some  excuse,  or  I  can  take  it  off  at  the 
chapel." 

This  was  immediately  acquiesced  in  ;  but 
at  Hugh's  suggestion  a  car  was  prepared,  a 
horse  yoked  in  a  few  minutes,  and  Felix,  ac- 
comjsanied  and  sujiported  by  his  brother  and 
sister,  set  out  for  Mass.  On  arriving  at  the 
"  green,"  he  felt  that  his  short  journey  had 
not  been  beneiicial  to  him  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  worse,  and  very  projjerly  declined  to 
go  into  the  heated  atmosphere  of  the  chapel. 
A  message  by  his  sister  soon  brought  the 
blushing,  trembling,  serious,  yet  happy-look- 
ing girl  to  his  side.  Her  neat  w'cite  dress, 
IDut  on  with  that  natural  taste  which  is  gen- 
erally accompanied  by  as  clear  sense  of  moral 
isropriety,  and  her  plain  cottage  bonnet, 
bought  for  the  occasion,  showed  that  she 
came  prepared,  not  beyond,  but  to  the  ut- 
most reach  of  her  humble  means.  And  this 
she  did  more  for  Fehx's  sake  than  her  own, 
for  she  resolved  that  her  appearance  should 
not,  if  possible,  jar  upon  the  feelings  of  one 
who,  she  knew,  in  marrying  her,  had  sacri- 
ficed prospects  of  wealth  and  worldly  happi- 
ness for  her  sake.  At  sight  of  her,  FeUx 
smiled,  but  it  was  observed  that 'his  face, 
which  had  a  moment  before  been  pale,  was 
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iasiantly  fliislied,  and  his  eye  unusually 
bright.  When  he  had  kissed  her,  she  re- 
plied to  the  friendly  greetings  of  his  brother 
and  Maura  wilh  the  most  comely  dignit}', 
well  suited  to  her  situation  and  circumstances. 
Then  tui-uiug  to  the  elected  husband  of  her 
Laart,  she  said — 

"  Why  thin,  FeUx,  but  it's  Uttle  credit  you 
do  me  this  happy  morning,  coming  with  your 
night-cap  on,  as  if  you  wereu't  well :  "  but  as 
she  saw  the  smile  fade  from  his  lips,  and  the 
color  from  his  cheek,  her  heart  sank,  and 
"  pallid  as  death's  dedicated  bride,"  with  her 
soft  blue  eyes  bent  upon  his  changing  color 
and  bandaged  liead.  she  exclaimed,  "  God  be 
mercifid  to  us  !  Felix  dear,  you  are  ill — you 
are  hurted  !  Fehx,  Felix  dai-ling,  what  ails 
you  ?     What  is  VTOug "? " 

"Don't  be  frightened,  jewel,"  he  replied, 
"  Don't,  darling — it  won't  signify — my  foot 
sUpped  afther  la«ng  you  last  night  on  my 
way  home,  and  my  head  came  against  a  stone 
— it's  only  a  little  sore  outside.  It  'HI  be  very 
well  as  soon  as  the  jjriest  puts  your  heart  and 
mine  together — never  to  be  parted — long — 
long  an'  airaestly  have  I  wished  an'  prayed 
for  this  happy  day.  Isn't  your  mother  here, 
jewel,  an'  my  own  little  Ellen  ?  " 

Her  eye  had  been  lixed  upon  Ids  counte- 
nance wilh  all  the  love  and  anxiety  of  a  young 
bride  about  to  be  united  to  the  husband  of 
her  heart's  lirst  choice.  She  saw  that  desi>ite 
of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  there  was  in 
liis  mind  a  source  of  some  secret  sorrow.  A 
single  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek,  which  he 
kissed  away,  and  as  he  did  it,  whispered  her 
in  a  tone  of  affectionate  confidence,  that  it 
was  but  a  trifle  and  signified  nothing.  Jfciura 
took  her  hand,  and  assured  her  that  no 
cause  for  apprehension  exi.sted  ;  bo  did  Hugh, 
but  as  he  held  her  hand  in  his,  he  perceived 
that  she  got  pale  again,  and  trembled  as  if 
seized  with  some  sudden  feai'. 

When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  those 
who  attentled  it  of  course  returaed  to  Felix's 
house  to  partake  of  the  wedding-dinner. 
He,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  new 
life  ;  his  eyes  .sparkled,  and  a  deep  cavmine 
of  his  cheek  was  diizzling  to  look  upon. 
Courtesy,  and  the  usages  prevalent  on  such 
occasions,  compelled  him  to  drink  more  than 
liis  state  of  health  was  just  then  capable  of 
bearing ;  he  did  not,  however,  transgress  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  Still  the  noise  of 
many  tongues,  the  sounds  of  laughter,  and 
the  din  of  mirth,  joined  to  the  consciousness 
that  hisliapi)iness  was  now  complete,  afi'ected 
him  with  tiie  feverish  contagion  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  tjilked  huniedly  and  loud,  and 
seemed  to  feel  as  if  the  accomplislnnent  of 
his  cherished  hopes  was  too  much  for  his 
he:irt  to  bear. 


In  the  midst  of  all  this  jollity,  a  change 
which  none  observed  came  over  him.  His 
laugh  became  less  frequent  than  his  shudder 
or  his  sigh,  and  taking  Alley  aside,  he 
begged  she  would  walk  with  him  to  tho 
beach. 

"The  say-breeze,"  said  he,  "and  a  sate 
ujjon  the  rocks — upon  oui-  thyme-bank, 
where  we've  often  sat  happily,  Alley  dear, 
will  bring  me  to  myself  soon.  I  am  tired, 
asthore  machree,  of  all  this  noise  and  con- 
fusion. Come  away,  darling,  we'U  be  happier 
with  one  another  than  with  all  these  pco^jle 
about  us." 

His  young  bride  accompanied  him,  and  as 
they  went,  her  hajjpy  heart  beating  under 
that  arm  to  whose  supjjort  she  had  now  a 
riijM,  her  love  the  while  calm  and  secure  in 
its  own  deep  purity,  she  saw  before  them,  ui 
bright  perspective,  many,  many  years  of 
domestic  affection  and  peace. 

There  they  sat  in  the  mellow  sunset,  until 
the  soft  twilight  had  gradually  melted  away 
the  lengthened  shadows  of  the  rocks  about 
them.  Their  hands  were  locked  in  earh 
other,  their  hearts  burned  within  them,  and 
a  tenderness  which  can  be  felt  only  by  souls 
equally  pure  and  innocent  tou(;hed  their  de- 
lighted converse  into  something  that  might 
be  deemed  beautiful  and  holy.  i 

;b-tless,  humble,  and  happy  p.air !  Sit  on 
and  enjoy  the  only  brief  gUmpse  of  this 
earths  heaven  which  you  will  ever  get.  It 
is  the  last  time  that  heart  wiU  beat  resjjonsivo 
to  heart,  and  soul  tremble  to  and  mingle  with 
I  soul  between  you. 

Long  before   the   hour   of  their*  return, 
Fehx  had  felt  much  worse  than  during  any 
I  i)rpceding  part  of  the  day.     The  vivid  and 
I  affectionate  hopes  of   future  happiness   ex- 
,'  pressed  by  Alley  added  to  his  concern,   and 
j  increased  his  tenderness   towards    her,   es 
[  pecially  when  he  contrasted  his  own  physica^ 
i  sensations  with  the  unsuspicious  cliaracter  of 
:  lier  opinion  coiK^eruiug  his  illness  and  the 
i  cause  that  produced  it.     'Tis  true  he  dis- 
guised all  this  as  long  as  he  could  ;  but  at 
length,  notwith.standing  his  firmness,  he  was 
'forced  to  acknowledge  that  pain  overcame 
him.     With  the  burning  chiU  of  fever  bub-- 
bling    through    his     blood — shivering    yet 
scorching — he  complained   of  the   shooting 
pain  in  Ids  head,  and  a  strange  confusion  of 
minil,  which  the    poor  girl,  from   some  of 
his  incoherent  expressions,  had  attributed  to 
his    excess   of    affection.      With  words    of 
j  comfort  she  soothed  him  ;  her  arm  now  re- 
turned the  support  she  had  received  from 
his  ;  she  led  him  liome,  languid  and  half- 
delirious,  whilst  she   herself  felt  stunned  as 
well  by  the  violence  as  by  the  unaccountable 
nature  of  his   illne.s.s.     On   reachuig   home 
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tliey  found  that  the  noise  of  social  enjoyment 
had  risen  to  the  outrage  of  convivial  extrav- 
agance ;  but  the  moment  he  staggered  in,  sup- 
ported only  by  the  faithful  arm  of  his  wife, 
a  solemn  and  apx^rehensive  spirit  suddenly 
hushed  their  intemperance,  and  awed  them 
into  a  conviction  that  such  an  illness  upon 
the  marriage  day  must  be  as  serious  as  it  was 
uncommon.  Fehx  was  put  to  bed  in  pain 
and  danger  ;  but  Alley  smoothed  his  iDiUow, 
bound  his  head,  and  sat  patient,  and  devoted, 
and  wife-like,  by  his  side.  During  all  that 
woeful  night  of  sorrow  she  watched  the 
feverish  start,  the  vrild  glare  of  the  half-opened 
eye,  the  momentary  conscious  glance,  and 
the  miserable  gathering  together  of  the  con- 
vulsed limbs,  holding  that  each  pang  would 
diminish  in  agony  and  that  the  morning- 
might  bring  ease  and  comfort. 

"  Poor  girl,  put  on  thy  atiflinj  widow's  weeds. 
And  'scape  at  once  from  Hope's  accursed  bands  !  " 

We  feel  utterly  incajDable  of  describing, 
during  the  progress  of  this  heavy  night,  the 
scorching  and  fiery  anguish  of  his  brother 
Hugh,  or  the  distracted  and  wailing  soitow 
of  poor  Maura.  The  unexpected  and  de- 
lightful revulsion  of  feeling  jsroduced  upon 
both,  especially  on  the  former,  by  his  tempo- 
rary recovery,  now  utterly  incapacitated 
them  from  bearing  his  relapse  with  any- 
thing like  fortitude.  The  fi-antic  remorse  of 
the  guilty  man,  and  the  stupid  but  pungent 
gi-ief  of  his  sister,  ajJiJeared  but  as  the  symp- 
toms of  weak  minds  and  strong  passions, 
when  contrasted  with  the  deep  but  jjatient 
affliction  of  his  innocent  and  uncomplaining 
wife.  She  wasted  no  words  in  sorrow  ;  for 
during  this  hopeless  night,  self,  happiness, 
atfeotion,  hope,  were  all  forgotten  in  the  ab- 
■sorbing  efforts  at  his  recovery.  Never,  in- 
deed, did  the  misei'ies  and  calamities  of  life 
draw  fi'om  the  fruitful  source  of  a  wife's  at- 
tached and  faithful  heart,  a  nobler  specimen 
of  that  pure  and  disinterested  devotion 
which  characterizes  woman,  than  was  ex- 
hibited by  the  stricken-hearted  Alley  Bawn. 

There  was  sometliing  in  this  peculiar  case, 
•as,  indeed  thei-e  are  in  all  family  occurrences  I 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  induced  them  to 
tiT  upon  the  suft'ering  boy  the  full  extent  of 
their  humble  skiU,  rather  than  call  in  a 
strange  physician  to  witness  the  disastrous, 
perhaps  fatal,  effects  of  domestic  violence. 
Had  the  cause  of  Pehx's  illness  been  un- 
known to  Hugh  or  Maura,  they  would  have 
procured  medical  advice  in  the  early  part  of 
tlie  night.  Let  us,  however,  not  press  too 
severely  on  the  repentant  brother.  Shame, 
and  remorse,  and  penitence,  ought  to  plead 
strongly  for  "  the  hope  deferred  that  made  1 


his  heart  sick."  Hugh's  passions  arose  to 
violence,  but  not  to  murder,  a  distinction 
which  both  law  and  morality  too  frequently 
forget  to  make. 

When  Hugh  saw,  however,  that  nothing 
except  medical  skill  could  save  him,  he  for- 
got his  crime  and  its  consequences.  Stung 
to  madness  by  his  love  of  Fehx,  and  his 
fears  for  his  recovery,  he  mounted  a  horse, 
and  had  almost  broken  down  the  animal  by 
over-exertion,  ere  he  reached  the  village  of 

B ,  where  the  doctor  he  sought  lived. 

After  an  impetuous  and  violent  knocking  the 
door  was  ojsened,  and  a  man  pale  and  horror- 
struck  entered,  whom  the  doctor  was  in- 
clined to  receive  rather  as  the  patient  than 
the  messenger.  Yes !  haggard,  wild,  yet 
weak  and  trembUng,  he  staggered  into  the 
room,  and,  sinking  on  a  seat,  in  a  voica 
husky  and  hoarse  said — 

"  Docthor  !  oh,  docthor,  you  won't  refuse 
to  come  !  It's  thrue  he  was  my  brother — 
but  I  had  not — I  had  not — oh — no — no — I 
had  it  not  in  my  heart  to  murdher  him  !  My 
brother  is  dj-iu'.  Oh,  come,  docthor !  come 
to  my  bi'other,  he's  dyin',  and  'twas  I  that 
struck  the  blow." 

With  a  vehemence  of  grief  that  was  piti- 
able, and  an  exhibition  of  the  wildest  ges- 
tures which  characterize  desj^air,  he  then 
uttered  a  cry  that  rang  through  the  house. 

"  Oh,  Felix  agra,  my  brother,  I'm  your 
mm-dherer!  My  sister  and  I  are  both 
wealthy — he's  djan'  docthor — come,  come. 
Oh,  agra  Felix — agra  Felix !  To  see  you 
well — to  see  you  well — the  wealth  of  the 
world,  if  I  had  it,  would  go.  Mj'  hfe — my 
life— docthor  !  Oh,  that  would  be  but  little 
— but  it,  too,  would  go— I'd  give  it — all  we 
have,  my  sister  and  I,  to  our  blanket— to  the 
shoes  on  our  feet,  and  the  coat  and  gown  on 
our  backs — all — aU — you'll  get — if  you  can 
save  our  brother,  that  I  struck  down  and 
murdhered  ! " 

The  doctor,  a  man  of  great  skiQ  and  hu- 
manity, immediately  ordered  his  horse,  and 
mounting  him,  accompanied  Hugh  to  the 
sick  bed  of  his  brother.  On  arriving  there, 
they  found  him  worse ;  and  never  before, 
nor  during  his  whole  professional  experience, 
had  the  doctor  witnessed  such  a  scene.  Hugh 
took  his  i^lace  behind  Fehx,  who,  bj-  the 
doctor's  direction,  was  placed  in  a  half-sit- 
ting, half-recumbent  j)osture  in  the  bed  ;  his 
arms  were  placed  distractedlv  about  him,  his 
breast  was  his  pillow,  and  his  cheek,  wildly 
and  with  voracious  affection,  laid  to  his.  He 
was  restrained  from  crying  aloud,  but  his 
groans  were  enough  to  wrench  the  heart 
from  which  they  proceeded  to  pieces.  Sym- 
pathy, in  fact,  was  transferred  fi-om  the  sick 
boy  to  his  brother  ;  and  perhaps  more  tears 
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•were  sbed,  by  the  lookers-on,  from  pity  to- 
wards Huyh  than  Fehx. 

But  wliere  was  she,  the  bride  and  wife  of 
a  changeful  day — of  a  day,  in  which  the  ex- 
tremities of  hapj^hiess  and  misery  met  ?  Oh, 
where  but  where  she  should  and  ought  to 
be,  at  his  bed-side,  hoping  agtiinst  hope, 
soothing  liis  wild  ravings  by  her  soft  sweet 
voice  ;  and  when,  in  his  ddirium,  the  happy 
scene  of  the  past  day  seemed  re-acted,  then 
she  knelt,  ever  ready  to  lead  liim,  by  her 
words  and  ciu-esses,  into  a  forgetfulness  of  his 
present  puin.  In  his  desperate  struggles  he 
fancied  they  were  tearing  her  from  him  ;  and 
when  the  strength  of  sevei-al  men  could  scarce 
restrain  liim.  tiien  came  the  mildness  of  her 
power.  With  her  gentle  hands  and  her  fond, 
kind  words  she  laid  him  in  peace  once  more, 
and,  kneeling  by  his  side,  cooled  his  burning 
tempks  with  her  pale  lingers,  and  wetted  his 
parched  Lijis  w'ith  the  draught  prescribed  by 
the  pliysician.  \Vhen  the  crisis,  however,  ap- 
proached, she  saw  by  the  keen  glance  of  ob- 
servant affection,  that  the  doctor's  manner  be- 
trayed his  hopelessness  of  her  husband's  re- 
covei-}'.  Then  did  her  strength  give  way,  and 
one  violen  t  fi  t  of  hy  steiic  sobbing  almost  broke 
down  her  reason  and  physical  powers.  Un- 
availing was  idl  their  tenderness,  and  fruitless 
every  attempt  at  consolation.  Even  her  own 
beloved  mother  failed.  "  Alley,  asthore 
agruc  machree,"  said  she,  "  don't  give  way  to 
this,  for  it's  sinful ;  it's  wi'ong  to  cry  so  bit- 
terly for  the  livin".  You  know  that  wliile 
there's  hfe  there's  hope.  God  is  merciful, 
and  may  think  fit  to  pity  you,  anieu  machree, 
and  to  si)are  him  for  the  sake  of  our  prayer.s, 
that  your  heart  mayn't  be  broken.  Hei-e's 
the  priest,  too,  an'  sure  it's  a  comfort,  if  the 
Lord  diM^H  take  him  from  us,  that  he's  not 
goin'  widout  the  holy  sacraments  of  the 
Church,  to  clear  away  any  stain  of  sin  that 
may  be  on  him." 

f'ehx,  tran(iuilized  by  the  satisfaction  that 
always  results  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  received  the  rites  of  the  Church,  yet 
moved  by  the  deep  sobbings  of  his  miserable 
brother,  took  his  hand,  and  thus  addressed 
him — 

"  Hugh  dear  !  " 

"Oh,  Feh.x,  Fehx,  Felix  dai-ling,  if  you- 
spake  kind  to  me  my  brain  will  turn,  and 
my  heart  will  bm-st  to  pieces  !  Harsh,  harsh, 
avourneen,  speak  hai-shly,  cnielly,  blackly — 
oh,  say  you  won't  forgive  me — but  no,  Ihat  I 
couldn't  beai- — forgive  me  iu  your  lie.irt,  and 
before  God,  but  don't  spake  wid  affection  to 
me,  for  then  I'll  not  be  able  to  beai-  it." 

"  Hugh,"  said  Felix,  from  whose  eyes  the 
keenness  of  his  brother's  repentance  wrung 
tears,  despite  his  buraing  agony  ;  "  Hugh 
dear  " — and  he  looked  pitifully  iu  fhe  cou-  i 


'  vulsed  face  of  the  unhappy  man — "  Hugh 
dear,  it  was  only  an  at^cident,  for  if  you  had 
— thought — that  it  would  turn  out — as  it  has 
done — —  But  no  matter  now — you  have 
my  forgiveness — and  you  deserve  it ;  for 
Hugh  dear,  it  was  as  much  and  more  my  own 
thouglitlessiiess  and  self-will  that  caused  it. 
Hugh  dear,  comfort  and  support  AUey  here, 
and  IVLiura,  too,  Hugh  ;  be  kind  to  them  both 
for  ])oor  FeUx's  sake."  He  sank  back,  ex- 
hausted, holding  his  brother's  hand  in  his 
left,  and  his  mute  heart-broken  bride's  iu  his 
right.  A  calm,  or  rather  toqjor,  followed, 
which  lasted  until  his  awakening  spirit,  in 
returning  consciousness  of  life  and  love, 
made  a  last  effort  to  dissolve  in  a  farewell 
embrace  upon  the  pui-e  bosom  of  his  vii'gin 
wife. 

"Alley,"  said  he,  "are  you  not  my  wife, 
and  amn't  I  your  husband'?  Wliose  hand 
should  be  ujion  me — in  what  arms  but  yours 
should  I  die  ?  AUey,  think  of  your  own 
Felix — oh,  don't  let  me  pass  altogether  out 
of  your  memory  ;  an'  if  you'd  wear  a  lock  of 
my  hair  (many  a  time  you-  used  to  cui-1  it 

t  over  on  my  cheek,  for  you  used  to  say  it  was 
the  same  shade  as  your  own,  and  you  used 
to  compare  them  together),  wear  it  for  my 
sake,  next  your  heart,  and  if  ever  you  think 
of  doin'  a  wrong  thing,  look  at  it,  and  you'll 
remember  that  Fehx,  who's  now  in  the  dust, 
always  desired  you  to  pray  for  the  Mmighty's 
grace,  an'  trust  to  Him  for  strength  against 
evil.  But  whei-e  are  you,  asthore  ?  My  eyes 
want  a  la.st  look  of  you  ;  I  feel  you — ay,  I 
feel  you  iu  my  breakin'  heart,  and  sweet  your 
presence  in  it,  avourneen  machree  ;  but  how 
is  it  that  I  cannot  see  you  ?  Oh,  my  wife, 
my  young  wife,  my  spotless  wife,  be  with  me 
— near  me  !  "  He  clasped  her  to  his  heai-t, 
as  if  while  he  held  her  there  he  thought  it 
could  not  cease  to  beat  ;  but  in  a  moment, 
after  one  slight  shudder,  one  closing  p:ing, 
his  grasp  relaxed — his  head  fell  \\\wn  her 
bosom — and  lie,  Felix,  who  that  morning 
stood  up  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  manly 
beauty,  with  the  cup  of  happiness  toudiing 
his  lii)s,  was  now  a  clod  of  the  valley.  Half 
unconscious — almost  unbelieving  that  all 
could  be  over,  she  gently  laid  him  down.  On 
looking  into  his  face,  her  pale  lips  quivered  ; 
and  as  lier  mute  wild  gaze  became  fixed  upon 
the  body,  slowly  the  desolating  truth  forced 
itself  upon  her  heart.  Slje  then  sank  upon 
her  knees,  and  prayed  to  God  that,  if  it  were 
His  will,  and  lawful  for  her  in  her  misery  to 
utter  such  a  prayer.  He  would  not  part  her 
in  death  from  him  who  had  been  to  her  fiu- 
deai-er  than  all  that  life  now  contained— with- 
out whom  the  world  was  now  empty  to  her 
for  ever. 

Quietly  and  calmly  she  then  arose,  and  but 
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for  the  settled  wretchedness  of  her  look,  the 
stillness  of  her  spirit  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  apathy.  Without  resistance,  with- 
out a  tear,  in  the  dry  agony  of  burning  grief 
she  gently  gave  herself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  those  who  wept,  while  they  attempted  to 
soothe  her.  In  reply  to  their  attempts  at 
consolation  she  only  uttered  one  brief  sen- 
tence in  Irish.  "Oh,"  said  she,  "God  is 
good — stiU,  still,  this  was  a  dark  day  to  Felix 
and  to  me  ! " 

At  the  inquest  which  followed,  there  was 
no  proof  to  criminate  the  wretched  brother  ; 
nor,  to  sjseak  truly,  were  the  juiy  anxious  to 
find  any.  The  man's  shrieking  misery  was 
more  wild  and  frightful  than  death  itself. 
From  "the  Dark  Day"  until  this  on  which 
I  write,  he  ha.s  never  been  able  to  raise  his 
heart  or  his  countenance.  Home  he  never 
leaves,  except  when  the  pressure  of  business 
compels  him  ;  and  when  he  does,  in  every 
instance  he  takes  the  most  unfrequented 
paths  and  the  loneliest  by-roads,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  face  and  eye  of  man.  Better,  in- 
deed, to  encounter  flood  or  fire,  than  to  suf- 
fer what  he  has  borne,  when  the  malicious 
or  coarse-minded  have  reproached  him,  in 
what  we  trust,  is  his  repentance,  with  his 
great  affliction 


Alley,  contrary  to  the  earnest  solieitatione 
of  Hugh  and  Maura,  went  back  to  reside  with 
her  mother.  Four  years  have  now  passed, 
and  the  virgin  widow  is  constant  to  her  grief. 
With  a  bunch  of  yarn  on  her  ai-m,  she  may 
be  occasionally  seen  in  the  next  market- 
town  ;  the  chastened  sorrow  of  her  look 
agreeing  well  with  her  moui-nful  weeds.  In 
vain  is  she  pressed  to  mingle  in  the  rustic 
amusements  of  her  former  comi^anions  ;  she 
cannot  do  it,  even  to  please  her  mother  ;  the 
poor  girl's  heart  is  sorrow-struck  for  ever. 
She  will  never  smile  again.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  steady  subdued  melancholy  of  her 
manner  increases  the  respect,  without  lessen- 
ing the  love,  of  all  who  know  her.  Who,  in- 
deed, could  see  her,  and  hear  her  sad  history 
without  loving  her  purity,  and  her  devoted 
affection  to  the  memoiy  of  him  that  was  only 
the  husband  of  a  day,  without  pitying  the 
stricken  girl  who  suffered  so  much,  and  wish- 
ing that  time,  which  weans  us  from  our  gi-eat- 
est  son'ows,  may,  by  its  influence,  mellow 
her  afiiictions,  until  the  bitterness  of  then 
spirit  passes  out  of  her  soul. 

Header,  if  you  want  a  moral,  look  upon  the 
wasted  brow  of  Hugh  O'Donnell,  and  learn 
to  restrain  j'our  passions  and  tempei  withi» 
its  proper  limits. 


The  Dead  Boxer 


Ca\PTER  I. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — us  ne<arly  as  we  can  con- 
jecture, the  year  might  be  that  of  1720 — some 
time  about  the  en<i  of  April,  a  young  man 
named  Lainh  iMudher  O'Rorke,  or  Strong- 
haudeil  O'Rorke,  was  proceeding  from  his 
father's  house,  with  a  stout  oaken  cudgel  in 
his  hand,  towards  an  orchard  that  stood  at  the 
skirt  of  a  country  town,  in  a  part  of  the  king- 
dom which,  for  the  present,  shall  be  n:ime- 
less.  Though  known  by  the  eijithet  of  Lamh 
Ldudht'i;  his  christian  name  was  John ;  but 
in  those  time  Irish  families  of  the  same  name 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  some 
indicative  of  theLr  natui-al  position,  physical 
])ower,  complexion,  or  figure.  One,  for  in- 
stance, was  called  Parra  Gha.<lha,  or  swift 
Paddy,  from  his  fleetuess  of  foot ;  another, 
Shaiiii  Jliu'i',  or  yellow  Jack,  from  his  bilious 
look  ;  a  thii'd,  J/itaul  More,  or  big  IMichael, 
from  his  uncommon  size  ;  and  a  fourth, 
SIteemus  liuali.  or  red  James,  from  the  color 
of  liis  hair.  These  ejntheis,  to  be  sure,  stiU 
occur  in  Ireland,  but  far  less  frequently  now 
than  in  the  times  of  which  we  write,  when 
Irish  was  almost  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  countrj-.  It  was  for  a  reason  similar  to 
those  just  alleged,  that  John  O'Rorke  was 
Jinown  as  Lamh  Laurlhcr  O'Rorke  ;  he,  as 
well  as  his  forefathers  for  two  or  three  gene- 
rations, lia\-ing  been  remirkable  for  prodig- 
ious bodily  strength  and  eour^ige.  The  eve- 
ning was  fju  advanced  as  O'Rorke  bent  his 
steps  to  the  orchard.  The  pale,  but  cloud- 
less sun  hung  over  the  western  hiUs,  and 
shed  upon  the  quiet  gray  fields  that  kind  of 
tranquil  radiance  which,  in  the  opening  of 
summer,  causes  many  a  silent  impulse  of 
dehght  to  steal  into  the  heart.  Lamh 
Laudher  felt  this  ;  his  step  was  slow,  like  that 
of  a  man  who,  without  being  capable  of 
tracing  those  sources  of  enjojTnent  which 
the  sjjirit  absorbs  from  the  beauties  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  has  yet  enough  of  uneducated 
taste  and  feeling  within  liim,  to  pai-take  of 
the  varied  feaat  which  she  presents. 

As  he  sauntereil  thus  leisurely  along  he 
was  met  by  a  woman  rather  advanced  in 
years,  but  still  imusually  stout  and  muscular. 
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considering  her  age.  She  was  habitea  in  & 
red  woollen  petticoat  that  reached  but  a 
short  distance  below  the  knee,  leaving  visible 
two  stout  legs,  from  which  dangled  a  pair 
of  red  garters  that  bound  up  her  coarse  blue 
hose.     Her  gown  of  blue  worsted  was  pinned 

!  up,  for  it  did  not  meet  lu-ouud  her  pei-son. 
though  it  sat  closely  about  her  neck.  Her 
grizzly  red  hair,  turned  up  in  front,  was 
bound  by  a  dowd  cap  without  any  border,  a 
circumstance  which,  in  addition   to   a   red 

1  kerchief,  tied  over  it,  and  streaming  about 
nine  inches  down  the  back,  gave  to  her  tout 
en.'O'inbli'  a  wild  and  striking  expression.  A 
short  oaken  staff,  hooked  under  the  hand, 
completed  the  description  of  her  costume. 
Even  on  a  first  glance  there  appeare<l  to  be 
something  repulsive  in  her  features,  which 
had  evidently  been  much  exposed  to  sim  and 
storm.  By  a  closer  inspection  one  might 
detect  ujjon  their  hai-d  angular  outline,  a 
character  of  cruelty  and  inti-ej^idity.  Though 
her  large  cheek-bones  stood  widely  asundci. 
yet  her  gray  i>iercing  eyes  were  very  near 
each  other  ;  her  nose  was  short  and  sadly 
disfigured  by  a  scar  that  ran  tranversely 
across  it.  and  her  chin,  though  pointed,  was 
also  deficient  in  length.  Altogether,  her 
whole  person  had  something  peculiar  and 
marked  about  it — so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  meet  her  without  feeling 
she  was  a  female  of  no  ordinary  character 
and  habits. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  been,  as  we  have  said, 
advancing  slowly  along  the  cniggy  road 
which  led  towards  the  town,  when  slie  issued 
from  an  adjoining  cabin  and  approached 
him.  Tlie  moment  he  noticed  her  he  Btood 
still,  as  if  to  let  her  pass  and  uttered  one 
single  exclamation  of  chagrin  and  anger. 

"  Ma  sliriii(/htk  milia  mollach  art,  a  calliagh  .' 
My  seven  thousiuid  cin-ses  on  you  for  an  old 
hag,"  said  he,  and  having  thus  given  vent  to 
his  indignation  at  her  appearance,  he  begjui 
to  retrace  his  steps  ns  if  unwiUing  to  meet 
her. 

"The  son  of  j-our  father  needn't  lay  tlie 
curse  upon  us  so  bitterly  all  out,  Lamh 
Laudher ! "  she  exclaimed,  ji.acing  at  the 
same  time  with  vigorous  steps  until  she, 
overtook  him. 
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The  young  man  looked  at  lier  maimed 
featm-es,  and  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden 
recollection,  appeared  to  feel  regi-et  for  the 
hasty  malediction  he  had  uttered  against  her. 
"  Nell  M'CoUum,"  said  he,  "  the  word  was 
rash  ;  and  the  curse  did  not  come  from  my 
heart.  But,  Nell,  who  is  there  that  doesn't 
curse  you  when  they  meet  you '?  Isn't  it 
well  known  that  to  meet  you  is  another  name 
for  falling  in  wid  bad  luck  ?  For  my  pai-t 
I'd  go  fifty  miles  about  rather  than  cross  you, 
if  I  was  bent  on  any  business  that  my  heart 
ud  be  in,  or  that  I  cared  any  thing  about." 

"And  who  brought  the  bad  luck  upon  me 
first  ?  "  asked  the  woman.  "  Wasn't  it  the 
husband  of  the  mother  that  bore  you  ? 
Wasn't  it  A/.s  hand  tliat  disfigured  me  as  you 
see,  when  I  was  widin  a  week  of  bein' 
dacently  man-ied?  Your  father,  Lamb 
Laudhe'r,  was  the  man  that  blasted  my  name, 
and  made  it  bitther  upon  tongue  of  tiiem 
that  mintions  it." 

"  And  that  was  because  he  wouldn't  see 
one  wid  the  blood  of  Lamb  Laudher  in  his 
veins  married  to  a  woman  that  he  had  reason 
to  think — I  don't  like  to  my  it,  Nelly — but 
you  know  it  w  said  that  there  was  darkness, 
and  guilt,  too,  about  the  disappearin'  of  your 
chilli  You  never  cleared  that  up,  but  swore 
revenge  night  and  day  against  my  father,  for 
only  preventin'  you  fi-om  bein'  the  ruination 
of  bis  cousin.  Many  a  time,  too,  since  that, 
has  he  asked  you  in  my  own  hearin'  what 
became  of  the  bo}'." 

Tlie  old  woman  stopped  like  one  who  had 
unexpectfidly  trod  with  bare  foot  upon  some- 
thing sharp  enough  to  jjierce  the  flesh  to  the 
bone,  and  even  to  grate  against  it.  There 
was  a  strong,  nay,  a  fearful  force  of  anguish 
visible  in  what  she  felt.  Her  brows  were 
wildly  depressed  from  theii-  natural  position, 
her  face  became  pale,  her  eyes  glared  upon 
O'Borke  as  if  he  had  planted  a  poisoned  ar- 
row in  her  breast,  she  seized  him  by  the  arm 
with  a  hard  pinching  gi-ip,  and  looked  for 
two  or  three  minutes  in  his  face,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  distraction.  O'Eorke,  who  never 
feared  man,  shrunk  from  her  touch,  and 
shuddered  under  the  influence  of  what  had 
been,  scarcely  without  an  exception,  called 
the  "  bad  look."  The  crone  held  him  tight, 
however,  and  there  they  stood,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  upon  each  other.  From  the  gaze 
of  intense  anguish,  the  countenance  of  NeU 
M'Collum  began  to  change  gi-aduaUy  to  one 
of  unmingled  exultation  ;  her  brows  were 
raised  to  theii-  proper  curves,  her  color  re- 
turned, the  eye  coiruscated  wth  a  rapid  and 
quivering  sense  of  delight,  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  played  for  a  little,  as  if  she  strove  to 
suppress  a  laugh.  At  length  O'Eorke  heard 
a.  low  gurgling   souad  proceed    from   her 


chest ;  it  increased ;  she  pressed  his  arm 
more  tightly,  and  in  a  loud  burst  of  ferocious 
mirth,  which  she  immediately  subdued  mt« 
a  condensed  shiiek  that  breathed  the  very 
luxury  of  revenge,  she  said — 

"  Lamh  Laudher  Oge,  listen — ax  the  father 
of  you,  when  you  see  him,  what  has  become 
of  /«'.s  own  child — of  the  first  that  ever  God 
!  sent  him  ;  un'  hsten  again — when  Ite  tells  »!C 
what  has  become  of  mine,  III  tell  him  what 
\  has  become  of  his.  Now  go  to  EUen — but 
J  Isefore  you  go,  let  me  cuggher  in  your  ear 
■  that  I'll  blast  you  both.  I'll  make  the  Ijimh 
j  Laudhers,  Lamh  Lhiigs.  I'U  make  the  strong 
arm  the  weak  arm  afore  I've  done  wid  'em." 
I  She  struck  the  point  of  her  stick  against 
j  the  pavement,  until  the  iron  femile  with 
which  it  was  bound  dashed  the  fire  from  the 
,  stones,  after  which  she  passed  on,  muttering 
I  threats  and  imjjrecations  as  she  left  him. 

O'Eorke  stood  and  looked  after  her  with 
I  sensations  of  fear  and  astonishment.  The 
'  age  was  superstitious,  and  encouraged  a  be- 
Hef  in  the  influence  of  i^owers  distinct  from 
human  agency.  Every  pai-t  of  Ireland  was 
fiUed  at  this  time  with  characters,  both  aiale 
and  female,  precisely  similar  to  old  Nell 
I  M'CoUum.  The  darkness  in  which  this 
I  woman  walked,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
a  people  but  slightly  advanced  in  knowledge 
and  cirilization,  has  been  but  feebly  described 
\  to  the  reader.  To  meet  her  was  considered 
an  omen  of  the  most  unhapjiy  kind  ;  a  cu-- 
j  cumstance  which  occasioned  the  imprecation 
I  of  Liiiuh  Laudher.  She  was  reported  to  have 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  fairies,  to 
be  capable  of  communicating  the  blight  of 
an  evil  eye,  and  to  have  earned  on  a  traffic 
which  is  said  to  have  been  rather  prevalent 
,  in  Ii-eland  at  the  time  we  sjieak  of — namely, 
j  that  of  kidnapping.  The  speculations  with 
I  reference  to  her  object  in  peri^etratiug  the 
crimes  were  stronglj'  calculated  to  exhibit 
the  degraded  state  of  the  people  at  that  pe- 
riod. Some  said  that  she  disposed  of  the 
1  children  to  a  certain  class  of  jDersons  in  the 
metroi^ohs,  who  subsequently  sent  them  to 
the  colonies,  when  grown,  at  an  enormous 
profit.  Others  maintained  that  she  never 
!  carried  them  to  Dublin  at  all,  but  insisted 
i  that,  having  been  herself  connected  with  the 
I  fairies,  she  possessed  the  power  of  erasin^^, 
,  by  some  secret  chai-m,  the  influence  of  bap- 
tismal protection,  and  that  she  consequently 
acted  as  agent  for  the  "  gentiy  "  to  whom  she 
transferred  them.  Even  to  this  day  it  is  the 
I  opinion  in  Irehmd,  that  the  "  good  peojjle  " 
themselves  cannot  take  away  a  cluld,  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some  mortal 
residing  with  them,  who  has  been  bnptized  ; 
and  it  is  also  believed  that  no  liajitism  can 
\  secure  children  from  them,  excejJt  that  in 
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which  the  priest  has  been  desired  "to  baptize 
them  with  an  especial  ^iew  to  their  protec- 
tion afjainst  fairy  power. 

Such  was  the  eliiu-acter  wliich  this  woman 
bore  ;  whether  unjustly  or  not,  matters  little. 
For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tliat 
after  havuig  passed  on,  leaving  Lamh  Laud- 
her  to  proceed  in  the  direction  he  had  orig- 
inally intended,  she  bent  her  steps  towards 
the  head  inn  of  the  town.  Her  jiresence 
here  produced  some  cautious  and  timid  mirth 
of  wliich  they  took  cai-e  she  should  not  be 
cognizant.  The  senants  greeted  her  with  an 
outward  show  of  cordiality,  which  the  un- 
happy croatui-e  easily  distinguished  fi-om  the 
warm  kindness  evinced  to  vagrants  whose 
liistory  1ml  not  been  connected  with  evil 
susi)icion  and  mysteiy.  She  accordingly 
tempered  her  manner  and  deportment 
towards  them  with  consummate  skill.  Her 
replies  to  their  inquiries  for  news  were  given 
with  an  nj/pearawe  of  good  humor  ;  but  be- 
neath the  famiharity  of  her  dialogue  there 
lay  an  ambiguous  meaning  and  a  cutting 
sjircasm,  both  of  which  were  tinged  witli  a 
prophetic  spirit,  capable,  from  its  equivocal 
drift,  of  being  applied  to  each  individual 
wliom  she  addressed.  Owing  to  her  un- 
settled life,  and  her  habit  of  passing  from 
place  to  place,  she  was  well  acquainted  -w-ith 
h xal  history.  There  lived  scarcely  a  family 
within  a  verj'wide  circle  about  her,  of  whom 
she  did  not  know  eveiy  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  knowii ;  a  fiict  of  which  she  judi- 
ciously availed  herself  by  allusions  in  general 
conversations  that  w^ere  understood  only  by 
those  whom  they  concerned.  These  myste- 
rious hints,  oracularly  thrown  out,  gained 
her  the  reputation  of  knowing  more  than 
mere  human  agency  could  acquu-e,  and  of 
course  she  was  openly  concihated  and  secret- 
ly hated. 

Her  conversation  with  the  menials  of  the 
inn  was  very  short  and  decisive. 

"  Sheenuis,"  said  she  to  the  person  who 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  waiter,  "  where's 
Meeliaul  Neil?" 

"  Troth,  Nell,  daccnt  woman,"  replied  the 
other,  "  myself  can't  exactly  say  that.  Ill  be 
bound  he's  on  the  K4ir,  looking  afther  the 
sheep,  poor  crathurs,  durin'  Andy  Connor's 
illness  in  the  sraall-jMick.  Poor  Andy's  very 
ill,  Nell,  an'  if  God  hasn't  sed  it,  not  expect- 
ed ;  glory  be  to  his  name  !  " 

'•  Is  Aiidv  ill?  "  inquired  Nell  ••  "  and  how 
long?" 

"  Bedad,  going  on  ten  days." 

"  Well,"  said  the  woman,  "  I  knew  nnthin' 
about  that ;  but  I  want  to  see  Meehaul  Neil, 
an<l  I  know  he's  in  the  house." 

•'  Fai\  he's  not,  Nelly,  an'  you  know  I 
wouldn't  tell  yiiii  a,  he  about  it" 


'  "  Did  you  get  the  linen  that  was  stolen 
from  your  masther  ?  "  iuquii-ed  Nell  signifi- 
cantly, tuniing  at  the  same  time  a  piercing 

'  glance  on  the  waiter  ;  "  an'  tell  me,"  she  add- 
ed, "  how  is  SaUy  Lavery,  and  where  is  she  ?  " 
"It  wasn't  got,"  he  replied,  in  a  kind  of 
stammer  ;  "  an'  as  to  Sally,  the  nerra  one  o' 
me  knows  any  thing  about  her,  since  she  le!^' 
this." 

"  Sheemus,"  rej^hed  Nell,  "  you  know  that 
Meehaul  Neil  w  in  the  house  ;  but  I'U  give 
you  two  choices,  either  to  bring  me  to  the 
speech  of  him,  or  else  I'll  give  your  masther 

'  the  name  of  the  thief  that  stole  his  linen  ;  ay  ! 

I  the  name  of  the  thief  that  resaved  it.  I  name 
nobody  at  present  ;  an'  for  that  matther,  I 
know  nothin'.  Can't  aU  the  world  tell  you 
that  Nell  Jl'Cullum  knows  nothin' !  " 

"  Glw  dhecin,  Nelly,"  said  the  waiter, 
"  ma3'be  Meehaul  in  in  the  house  unknownst 
to  me.  I'll  try,  any  how,  an'  if  he's  to  the 
fore,  it  won't  be  my  fault  or  he'll  see  you." 

Nell,  while  the  waiter  went  to  inform  Mee- 
haul, took  two  ribbons  out  of  her  pocket,  one 
white  and  the  other  black,  Ijoth  of  which  she 
folded  into  what  would  appear  to  a  bystander 
to  be  a  simple  kind  of  knot.  When  the  iim- 
keeper's  son  and  the  waiter  returned  to  the 

'  hall,  the  former  asked  her  what  the  nature 
of  her  business  -vrith  him  might  be.  To  this 
she  made  no  rejily,  excejit  by  uttering  the 
word   husht .'  anil  pulling  the  ends,  first  of 

'  the  white  ribbon,  and  afterwards  of  the  black. 
The  knot  of  the  fii-st  slipped  easily  from  the 
complication,  but  that  of  the  black  one,  after 
gliding  along  fi'om  its  respective  ends,  be- 
came hard  and  tight  in  the  middle. 

I      "  I'lia  .«/ta  marrhn  !  life  jiasses  and    death 

■  stays,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Andy  Connor's 
dead,  Mechaiil  Neil ;  an'  you  may  tell  your 
father  that  lie  must  get  some  one  else  to  look 
aftlier  his  sheep.  Ay  !  he's  dead  ! — But  that's 
jiast.     Meehaul,  folly  me  ;  it's  you  I  want, 

;  an'  there's  no  time  to  be  lost." 

!  She  passed  out  as  she  spoke,  leavuig  the 
waiter  in  a  state  of  wonder  at  the  extent  of 

I  her  knowledge,  and  of  the  awful  means  by 

I  which,  in  his  opinion,  she  must  have  acquired 

Meehaul,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  im- 
mediately walked  after  her.  The  pace  at 
which  she  went  was  rapid  and  energetic,  be- 

'  tokening  a  degree  of  agitatioTi  and  interest 
on  her  part,  for  whi<-h  he  could  not  a<('iiuiit. 
As  she  had   no  object  in   bringing   him    far 

1  from  the  house,  she  availed  herself  of  the 

i  first  retired  spot  that  presented  itself,  in 
onler  to  disclose  the  purport  of  luir  visit. 
"  Meehaul  Neil,"  aaid  she,  "  we're  now  upon 

:  the  Common,  where  no  ear  can  hear  what 
passes  between  us.  I  ax  have  you  sjiirit  to 
keep  your  sister  Ellen  fi-om  shame  and  sor- 
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row  ?  "  The  youug  man  started,  and  became 
strongly  excited  at  sucli  a  serious  prelude  to 
what  she  was  about  to  utter. 

"  Uillm  diououl  !  woman,  why  do  you  talk 
about  shame  or  disgrace  comin'  upon  any 
sister  of  mine  ?  'Wliat  ^'illain  dare  inj  uro  her 
that  regards  his  Ufe  ?  My  sisther !  EUen 
Neil !  No,  no !  the  man  that  'ud  only  think 
of  that,  I'd  give  this  right  hand  a  dip  to  tlife 
■wrist  in  the  best  blood  of  his  heart." 

"  Ay,  ay  !  it's  iine  sjjakin'  :  but  you  don't 
know  the  hand  you  talk  of.  It's  one  that 
you  had  better  avoid  than  meet.  It's  the 
strong  hand,  an'  the  dangerous  one  when 
vexed.     You  know  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  ?  " 

Meelmvd  started  again,  and  the  crone  could 
perceive  by  his  manner  that  the  nature  of  the 
communication  she  was  about  to  make  had 
been  already  known  to  him,  though  not,  she 
was  confident,  in  so  dark  and  diabohcal  a 
shajie  as  that  in  which  she  determined  to  put 
it. 

"Lamh  Laudher  Oge!"  he  exclaimed; 
"  surely  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  he  has 
any  bad  design  upon  Ellen  !  It's  not  long 
since  I  gave  him  &  caution  to  drop  her,  an' 
to  look  out  for  a  girl  fittiu'  for  his  station. 
Ellen  herself  knows  what  he'll  get,  if  we  ever 
catch  him  spakin'  to  her  again.  The  day 
will  never  come  that  hin  faction  and  ours  can 
be  friends." 

"You  did  do  that,  Meehaul,"  replied  Nell, 
"  an'  I  know  it ;  but  what  'ud  you  think  if 
he  was  so  cut  to  the  heart  by  your  tumin' 
round  upon  his  poverty,  that  he  swore  an 
oath  to  them  that  I  could  name,  bindin'  him- 
self to  bring  your  sister  to  a  state  of  shame, 
in  order  to  jjunish  you  for  your  words  ?  That 
'ud  be  great  glory  over  a  faction  that  they 
hate." 

"  Tut,  woman,  he  daren't  r.wear  such  an 
oath;  or,  if  he  swore  it  fifty  limes  over  on 
his  bare  knees,  he'd  ate  the  sfouo".  off  o'  the 
pavement  afore  he'd  dare  to  act  upon  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I'd  jsrepai-e  him  for  his  coffin, 
if  he  did  ;  an'  in  the  next,  do  you  think  so 
manely  of  EUen,  as  to  believe  that  she  would 
bring  disgrace  an'  sorrow  vipou  herself  and 
her  family  ?  No,  no,  Nell ;  the  old  diouVs  in 
you,  or  you're  beside  yourself,  to  think  of 
such  a  story.  Tm  warned  her  against  him, 
and  so  did  we  all ;  an'  I'm  sartin'  this  min- 
ute, that  she'd  not  go  a  single  foot  to  change 
words  with  him,  unkno^\'nst  to  her  friends." 
'  The  old  woman's  face  changed  fi'oni  the 
expression  of  anxiety  and  importance  that  it 
bore,  to  one  of  coarse  glee,  under  which,  to 
those  who  had  penetration  sufficient  to  de- 
tect it,  lurked  a  spirit  of  hardened  and  reck- 
less ferocity. 

"  WeU,  well,"  she  repUed, ' '  sure  I'm  proud 
to  hear  what  you  tell   me.     ?^Icw   is  poor 


Nanse  M'CoUum  doin'  wid  yez  ?  f  jr  I  hadn't 
time  to  see  her  a  while  agone.  I  hojje  she'll 
never  be  ashamed  or  afraid  of  her  aunt,  any 
how.  I  may  say,  I'm  aU  that's  left  to  the 
good  of  her  name,  poor  girshah." 

"What  'ud  ail  her?"  replied  Meehaul; 
"  as  long  as  she's  honest  an'  behaves  herself, 
there's  no  fear  of  her.  Had  you  nothing  else 
to  say  to  me,  Nell  ?  " 

TJie  same  tumultuous  expression  of  glee 
f>nd  malignity  again  lit  up  the  features  of  the 
old  woman,  as  she  looked  at  him,  and  re- 
plied, with  something  hke  contemptuous  hes- 
itation, "  Why,  I  don't  know  that.  If  youhad 
more  sharjmess  or  sinse  I  might  say— Meehaul 
Neil,"  she  added,  elevating  her  voice,  "  what 
do  you  i\\mkicvidd  say,  this  sacred  minnit ! 
Youi-  sister  !  'Wliy  she's  a  good  girl ! — true 
enough  that :  but  how  long  she  may  be  so's 
another  affair.  Afeard  !  Be  the  gi-ound  we 
stand  on,  man  dear,  if  you  an'  all  belongin' 
to  you,  had  eyes  in  youi-  heads  for  every  day 
•in  the  year,  you  couldn't  keep  her  from  young 
Lamh  Laudher.     Did  you  hear  anything '?  " 

"  I'd  not  beheve  a  word  ot  it,"  said  Meehaul 
calmly,  and  he  tiu-ued  to  depavt. 

"I  tell  you  it's  as  true  as  the  sun  to  the 
dial,"  replied  Nell;  "and  I  tell  you  more, 
he's  wid  her  tliis  minnit  behind  your  father's 
orchard  !  Ay !  an'  if  you  wish  you  may  see 
th(;m  together  wid  your  own  eyes,  an'  sure  if 
you  don't  b'lieve  me,  you'll  b'lieve  thi'm. 
But,  Meehaul,  take  care  of  him  ;  for  he  has 
hia  fire-arms  ;  if  you  meet  him  don't  go 
empty-handed,  and  I'd  advise  you  to  have 
the  first  shot." 

"Behind  the  orchard,"  said  Meehaul,  as- 
tonished ;  "  where  there  ?  " 

"  Ay,  behind  the  orchard,  where  they  often 
I  war  afore.  Where  there  ?  AVhy,  if  you  want 
to  know  that,  sittin'  on  one  of  "the  ledges  in 
the  Grassy  Quarry.  That's  their  sate  when- 
ever they  meet ;  an'  a  snug  one  it  is  for  them 
that  don't  like  their  neighbors'  eyes  to  be 
upon  them.  Go  now  an'  satisfy  yoiu'self, 
but  watch  them  at  a  distance,  an',  as  youes- 
j)ect  to  save  your  sister,  don't  breathe  the 
name  of  Nell  M'CoUum  to  a  livin'  mortal." 

Meehaul  Neil's  cheek  flushed  with  deep  re- 
sentment on  hearing  this  disagreeable  in- 
telligence. For  upwards  of  a  centm-y  before 
there  had  subsisted  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween the  Neils  and  Lamh  Laudhers,  without 
either  2:)arty  being  able  exactlj'  to  discover  the 
original  fact  fi'om  which  their  enmity  jiro- 
ceeded.  This,  however,  in  Ireland,  makes 
Uttle  differaice.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to 
know  that  they  meet  and  fight  upon  every 
possible  opportunity,  as  hostile  factions 
ought  to  do,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  idle  nonsense  of  inquiring  why 
t!v3y  hate  and  maltreat  each  other.     For  this 
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reason  alone,  Meehaul  Neil  was  bitterly  op-  ! 
posed  to  the  most  distant  notion  of  a  marriaffe 
between  bis  sister  and  voung  Lainb  Laudher.  1 
Tliere  were  other  motives  idso  which  weighed, 
with  neai-ly  equal  fon'e,  in  tli(>  consideration  ' 
of  this  subject.     His  sister  Ellen  was  by  far  j 
the  most  beautiful  girl  of  her  sUition  in  the  ' 
whole  coiuitry,  and   many  offers,  highly  ad-  \ 
vantageous,  aud  fsir  above  what  she  otherwise  I 
could  have  expected,  had  been   made  to  her.  j 
On  the  other  hand.  Lamb  Laudher  Oge  was 
poor,  and  by  no  means  (jualilied  in  point  of 
worldly  circumstiuices  to  propose   for   her, 
even  were  hereditary  enmity  out  of  the  ques- 
tion.    All  things  considered,  the  brothei-  and 
fi-ieiids  of  Ellen  would  rather  have  seen  her 
liiid  in  her  grave,  tlian  allied  to  a  compai- 
atively  poor  young  man,  and  theii-  bitterest 
enemy.  j 

Meehaul  had  but  little  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  what  Nell  H'CoUum  told  him. 
There  wiis  a  saucy  and  malignant  confidence 
in  her  manner,  which,  although  it  impressed 
liim  witli  a  sense  of  her  eimiestness,  left, 
nevertheless,  an  indefinite  feeling  of  disHke 
against  her  on  his  mind.  He  knew  that  her 
motive  for  disclosure  was  not  one  of  kindness 
or  regard  for  him  or  for  his  family.  Nell 
M'CoDum  had  often  declared  that  "  the  wide 
earth  did  not  carry  a  beiu'  she  liked  or 
loved,  but  o/ic — not  even  excepting  hereelf, 
that  she  hated  most  of  all."  This  however 
was  not  necessary  to  pix)ve  that  she  acted  , 
rather  from  the  gratification  of  some  secret 
malice,  than  from  the  principle  of  benevo-  j 
lence.  The  venomous  leer  of  her  eye,  there-  | 
fore,  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  her  char- 
acter, induced  him  to  connect  some  appre- 
hension of  approaching  enl  wth  the  un- 
pleiusant  information  she  had  just  given  liim. 

"  Well,"'  said  Meehaul,  "  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  I'll  make  it  a  black  business  to  L:imh 
Laudher.  I'll  go  directly  and  keep  mj'  eye  i 
on  them;  an'///  have  my  fire-arms,  Nell; 
an'  by  the  Ufe  that's  in  :ue,  he'll  t:iste  them 
if  he  provokes  me  ;  an  Ellen  knows  UvjI." 
Having  thus  spoken  he  left  her. 

The  old  woman  stood  and  looked  after  ' 
him  with  a  fiendish  complacency. 

"A  bLick  business,  wDl  you?"  she  ex- 
•claimed,  repeating  his  words  in  a  soliloquy  ;  | 
— "  do  so— an'  may  idl  that's  black  assi.st  you  ' 
in  it  I  Dlier  Chiernah,  I'll  do  it  or  lose  a  ' 
f  dl— I'll  make  the  L;uuh  Lau<lhei-stheljamh  ', 
Lhugs  afore  I've  done  wid  em.  Fve  put  a 
thorn  in  their  side  this  many  a  year,  that'll ' 
never  come  out ;  I'll  now  put  one  in  their  j 
iiiarrow,  an'  let  them  see  how  they'll  bear 
thai.  Fve  left  one  empty  chair  at  their  I 
hearth,  an'  it  11  go  hard  wid  nie  but  I'll  lave 
another.  ' 

Having  thus  expressed  her  liatred  ag.iin.'.t  ! 


a  family  to  whom  she  attributed  the  calam- 
ities that  had  separated  her  fi-om  society,  and 
mai-ked  her  as  a  being  to  be  avoided  and 
detested,  she  also  depai-ted  fi-om  the  Com- 
mon, striking  her  stick  with  peculiar  bitter- 
ness into  the  ground  as  she  went  along. 


CH.\PTER  n. 

In  the  mean  time  young  Lamh  Laudher 
felt  little  suspicion  that  the  stolen  interview 
between  him  aud  Ellen  Neil  was  known.  The 
incident,  however,  which  occuiTed  to  him  on 
his  way  to  keep  the  assignation,  produced  in 
his  mind  a  vague  apprehension  which  he 
could  not  shake  off.  To  meet  a  red-haii'ed 
woman,  when  going  on  any  business  of  im- 
portsmce,  was  considered  at  all  times  a  bad 
omen,  as  it  is  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland 
unto  tliis  ilay  ;  but  to  meet  a  female  familiar 
with  forbidden  powers,  as  Nell  M'Collum  was 
suppo.^ed  to  be,  never  failed  to  i)roduce  feai- 
aud  misgiving  in  those  wlio  met  her.  Mere 
physical  courage  was  no  bar  against  the  in- 
tluence  of  such  superstiti(jns  ;  many  a  man 
was  a  slave  to  them  who  never  knew  fear  of 
a  human  or  tangible  enemy.  They  consti- 
tuted an  important  part  of  the  popuLu-  be- 
Hef  I  for  the  histoiy  of  gliosts  and  fairies, 
and  omens,  was,  in  generjxl,  the  only  kind  (>f 
lore  in  which  the  people  were  educated ; 
thanks  to  the  sapient  traditions  of  their 
forefathers. 

A\Tien  Nell  passed  away  ft-om  Lamh  Laud- 
her, wlio  would  fain  have  flattered  himself 
that  by  turning  back  on  the  way,  until  slie 
passed  liim,  he  had  avoided  meeting  her,  he 
once  more  sought  the  place  of  apiiointment, 
at  the  same  slow  pace  as  l)efore.  On  aiTiv- 
ing  behin<l  the  orchard,  lie  found,  as  the 
progi-ess  of  the  evening  told  him,  that  he  had 
anticipated  the  hour  at  wliich  it  had  been 
agreed  to  meet.  He  accordiugly  descended 
the  Grassy  Quarrv",  and  sat  on  a  mossy  ledge 
of  rock,  over  which  the  brow  of  a  little  preci- 
pice jutted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render 
those  ^vho  sit  beneath,  visil)le  only  from  a 
particular  point.  Here  lie  hail  scarcely  seat- 
ed himself  when  the  tread  of  a  foot  was  heard, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Nanse  M'Collum  stood 
beside  him. 

"  \Miy,  thin,  bad  cess  to  you,  Lamh 
Liiudlier,"  she  exclaimed,  "but  it's  a  purfy 
cliase  I  had  afther  you." 

"  Aftlier  me,  Nanse?  and  what's  the  con> 
mission,  cl^^7l  (/(tslha  (lightfoot)  ?" 

"  Tlie  sorra  any  thing,  at  all,  at  all,  oidy  to 
see  if  you  war  here,  \iiss  Ellen  sent  me  to 
tell  you  that  she's  afeard  she  can't  I'ome  this 
evcnin',  unkuownst  to  tlicni. " 
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''  A:i'  am  I  not  to  wait,  Niiuse  ?  " 

"Why,  she  says  she  loill  come, for  all  that, 
if  i<he  can  ;  but  she  bid  me  take  your  stick 
from  you,  for  a  rason  she  has,  that  she'll  teU 
yourself  when  she  sees  you." 

"  Take  my  stick  !  Why  Nanse,  ma  colleen 
haun,  what  can  she  want  with  my  stick  ?  Is 
the  darlin'  girl  goiu'  to  bate  any  body  ?  " 

"Bad  cess  to  the  know  I  know,  Lamh 
Laudher,  barrin'  it  be  to  lay  on  yourself  for 
stalin'  her  heart  fi-om  her.  Why  thin,  the 
month's  mether  o'  honey  to  j-ou,  soon  an' 
sudden,  how  did  you  come  round  her  at 
all?" 

"No  matter  about  that,  Nanse;  but  the 
family's  bitther  agamst  me  ? — eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  thm,  in  trogs,  it's  ill  their  common 
to  hate  you  as  they  do  ;  but  thin,  you  see, 
this  faction-work  will  keej)  yees  asundher 
for  ever.  Now  gi'  me  your  stick,  an'  wait, 
any  way,  tiU  you  see  whether  she  comes  or 
not." 

"Is  it  by  Ellen's  ordhers  you  take  it, 
Nanse  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure — who  else's?  but  the  divil  a 
one  o'  me  knows  what  she  means  by  it, 
any  how — only  that  /  daren't  go  back  widout 
it." 

'  Take  it,  Nanse  ;  she  knows  I  wouldn't 
refuse  her  my  heai-t's  blood,  let  alone  a  bit 
of  a  kippeen." 

"  A  bit  of  a  kippeen  !  Faix,  this  is  a  quare 
kippeen  !     ^Vhy,  it  would  fell  a  bullock." 

"  "When  you  see  her,  Nanse,  teU  her  to 
make  haste,  an'  for  God's  sake  not  to  disap- 
jioiut  me.  I  can't  rest  well  the  day  I  don't 
meet  her." 

"Maybe  other  people's  as  bad,  for  that 
matter  ;  so  good  night,  an'  the  mether  o' 
honey  to  you,  soon  an'  sudden  !  Faix,  if  any 
body  stand  in  my  way  now,  they'll  feel  the 
weight  of  this,  any  how." 

After  uttering  the  last  words,  she  brand- 
ished the  cudgel  and  disappeared. 

Lamli  Laudher  felt  considerably  puzzled 
to  know  what  object  EUen  could  have  had  in 
sending  the  servant  maid  for  his  staff.  Of 
one  thing,  however,  he  was  certain,  that  her 
motive  must  have  had  regai'd  to  his  own 
safety ;  but  how,  or  in  what  manner,  he 
could  not  conjectui'e.  It  is  certainly  true 
some  misgivings  shot  lightly  across  his  im- 
agination, on  reflecting  tliat  he  had  parted 
with  the  very  weapon  which  he  usually 
brought  with  him  to  repel  the  violence  of 
Ellen's  friends,  should  he  be  detected  in  an 
interview  with  her.  He  remembered,  too, 
that  he  had  met  unlucky  Nell  M'Collum,  and 
that  the  jierson  who  dej)rived  him  of  his 
jirincipal  means  of  defence  was  her  niece. 
He  luid  little  time,  however,  to  think  upon 
the    subject,    for    in   a    few   minutes    after 


Nanse's  departure,  he  recognized  the  light 
quick  step  of  her  whom  he  expected. 

The  figure  of  EUen  Neil  was  tall,  and  her 
motions  fuU  of  untaught  elegance  and 
natural  grace.  Her  countenance  was  a  fine 
oval ;  her  features,  though  not  strictly  sj-m- 
metrical,  were  replete  with  animation,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  biilliancy  indicative 
of  a  warm  heart  and  a  quick  apprehension. 
Flaxen  hail-,  long  and  luxuriant,  decided, 
even  at  a  distant  glance,  the  loveliness  of  her 
skin,  than  which  the  unsunned  snow  could 
I  not  be  whiter.  If  you  add  to  this  a  delight- 
ful temper,  buoyant  sjsirits,  and  extreme  can- 
dor, her  character,  in  its  strongest  points,  is 
before  you. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  Grassy 
QuaiTy,  as  it  was  called,  she  peered  under  the 
little  beetling  cUff  that  overhung  the  well- 
known  ledge  on  which  Lamh  Laudher  sat. 

"I  declare,  John,"  said  she,  on  seeing  him, 
"I  thought  at  first  j-ou  weren't  here." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  be  late  !  "  said 
John,  taking  her  by  the  hand,  and  placing 
her  beside  him  ;  "  and  what  would  you  a' 
done,  Ellen,  if  I  hadn't  been  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  run  home  as  if  the  life  was  lavin' 
me,  for  fear  of  seein'  something." 

"You  needn't  be  afeard,  Ellen,  dear  ;  noth- 
ing could  harm  you,  at  all  events.  However, 
puttin'  that  aside,  have  you  any  betther 
tidin's  than  you  had  when  we  met  last  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had,  John  !  but  indeed 
I  have  far  worse  ;  ay,  a  thousand  times  worse. 
They  have  all  joined  against  me,  an'  I'm  not 
to  see  or  siseak  to  you  at  all." 

"  That's  hard,"  rejilied  Lamh  Laudher, 
drawing  his  breath  tightly  ;  "  but  I  know 
where  it  comes  from.  I  think  your  father 
might  be  softened  a  little,  ay,  a  great  deal,  if 
it  wasn't  for  your  brother  Meehaul." 

"Indeed,  Lamh  Laudher,  you're  wrong  in 
that ;  my  father's  as  bitther  against  you  as  he 
is.  It  was  only  on  Tuesday  evenin'  last  that 
they  told  me,  one  an'  aU  they  would  rather 
see  me  a  corpse  than  your  wife.  Indeed  an' 
deed,  John,  I  doubt  it  never  can  be." 

"There,"  replied  John,  "I  see  plain 
enough  that  they'll  gain  you  over  at  last. 
That  will  be  the  end  of  it :  but  if  you  choose 
to  break  the  vows  and  promises  that  passed 
between  us,  you  may  do  so." 

"  Oh  !  Lamh  Laudher,"  said  Ellen,  affected 
at  the  imjjutation  contained  in  liis  last  ob- 
servation ;  "  don't  iiou  treat  me  with  such 
suspicion.  I  suffer  enough  for  your  sake,  as 
it  is.  For  nearly  two  years,  a  day  has  hard- 
ly passed  that  my  family  hasn't  wrung  the 
burnin'  tears  fi'om  my  eyes  on  your  account. 
Haven't  I  refused  matches  that  any  young 
woman  in  my  station  of  life  ought  to  be 
proud  to  accept  ?  " 
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"  Tou  did,  Ellen,  you  did  ;  but  still  I  know  |      "  Meehaul   has  threatened  to  strike  me, 
how  hiu'd  it  is  for  you  to  houkl  out  aj:faiiist  I  has  he?     An' I,  a  Lamh  Laitdhn;  am  to  take 


the  persecution  you  suiter  at  home.  No,  no, 
Elleu  dciir,  I  never  doul)te<l  you  for  one  min- 
ute. All  I  woudher  at  is,  tliat  such  a  girl  as 
you  ever  could  think  of  ono  so  humble  as  I 
am,  compared  to  what  you'd  have  a  right  to 
expect  an'  could  get." 

"Well,  but  if  I'm  wiUiu'  to  prefer  you, 
John  ?  "  said  Ell(?n,  with  a  smile. 

"  One  thing  I  know,  Ellen,"  he  rephed, 
"  an'  that  is,  that  I'm  f:u-  from  bein'  worthy 
of  you  ;  an'  I  ought,  if  I  had  a  high  enough 
spirit,  to  try  to  turn  you  against  me,  if  it  was 
only  that  you  might  marry  a  man  tha*^  'ud 
have  it  in  his  power  to  make  you  happier 
than  ever  I'll  be  able  to  do  ;  any  way,  *;han 
ever  il'.f  likrhj  I'll  be  able  to  do." 

"  I  don't  think,  John,  that  ever  money  or 
tlie  weidth  of  the  world  made  a  man  an'  wife 
line  one  another  yet,  if  they  diiln  t  do  it  be- 
fore ;  but  it  has  often  put  their  heai-ts  against 
one  another." 

"  I  agree  wid  you  in  that,  Ellen  ;  but  you 
don't  know  how  my  heai-t  sinks  when  I  tliink 
of  your  an'  my  own  poverty,  ily  jJoor  fath- 
er, since  the  strange  disappeanuice  of  little 
Alice,  never  was  able  to  raise  his  head  ;  and 
indeed  my  mother  was  worse.  If  the  cliild 
had  died,  an'  that  we  knew  she  slept  with 
ourselves,  it  would  be  a  comfort.  But  not 
to  know  what  became  of  her— whether  she 
was  drowned  or  kiduai)i>ed — that  was  what 
crushed  their  hearts.     I  must  sav  that  since 


/  gi-ew  up,  we're  improvin' 


a  blow  from  a  Neil,  an'  to  thank  him,  I  su^. 
pose,  for  giviu'  it." 

Ellen  ro.se  up  and  stood  befoi-e  him. 
"  Lamh  Laudher,"  s:iid  she,  "  I  must  now 
try  your  love  for  me  in  earnest.  A  lie  I  cau- 
not  tell  no  more  tlian  I  can  cover  the  truth. 
My  brother  lias  threatened  to  strike  you,  an' 
as.I  said  afore,  you  must  beai-  it  for  his  sis- 
ter's sake." 

"  No,  dher  Cliiernwi,  never.  That,  Ellen, 
is  goin'  beyant  what  I'm  able  to  bear.  Ask 
me  to  cut  otf  my  right  hsuid  for  yoiu:  sake. 
an'  I'll  do  it ;  ask  my  hfe,  an'  I'll  give  it :  but 
to  ask  a  Lamh  Laudher  to  bear  a  blow  from 
a  Neil — never.  What !  how  could  I  rise  my 
face  afther  such  a  disgrace  ':*  How  could  I 
kee^)  the  country  wid  a  Neil's  blow,  hke  the 
stamp  of  a  thief  upon  my  forehead,  an'  me 
the  tu'st  of  ?/(_(/  own  faction,  as  your  brother 
is  of  hw.     No — never  !  " 

"  An'  you  say  you  love  me,  Joliu  ?  " 
"Betther  than  ever  man  loved  woman." 
"  No,  man — you  don't,"  she  rephed  ;  "  if 
you  did,  you'd  give  up  somelhim)  for  me. 
You'd  bear  that  for  my  sake,  an'  not  think  it 
much.  I'm  beginnin'  to  believe,  Lamh  Laud- 
her, that  if  I  was  a  poor  ])ortionle.ss  gii'l,  it 
wouldn't  be  liard  to  put  me  out  of  your 
thoughts.  If  it  was  only  for  my  own  sake 
you  loved  me,  you'd  not  refuse  me  the  first, 
request  I  ever  made  to  you  ;  when  you  know, 
too,  that  if  I  didn't  think  more  of  j'ou  than  1 


hope,  God    oiight,  I'd  never  make  it." 


Would 


willin',  now  that  my  fcither  laves  the  manage-  "  EUen,  would  you  disgrace 
ment  of  the  farm  to  myself,  we'U  still  improve  ,  you  wish  me  to  bear  the  name  of  a  cowai\l '/ 
more  an'  more.  I  hope  it  for  their  sakes,  Would  j-ou  want  my  father  to  turn  me  out 
but  more,  if  possible,  for  yours.  I  don't  of  the  house  ?  Would  you  want  my  own 
know  what  I  wouldn't  do  to  make  you  happy,  faction  to  i)ut  their  feet  upon  mc,  an'  drive 
Ellen.     If  my  life  could  do  it,  I  think  I  could    me  from  among  them  ?  " 

"John,"  she  replied,  bui-sting  into  teai-s, 
"  I  do  know  that  it's  a  sore  obligation  to  lay 
upon  you,  when  everything's  taken  into  ac- 
count ;  but  if  you  wouldn't  do  this  for  me. 
who  would  you  do  it  for'?  Before  heaven, 
John,  I  dread  a  meetin'  between  you  an'  my 
brother,  afther  what  hi'  tould  me  ;  an'  tlie 
only  way  of  preventin'  danger  is  for  you  not 
to  strike  him.  Oh,  little  you  know  what  1 
have  suft'ered  these  two  days  for  60/^1  your 


kiy  it  down  to  show  tlie  love  I  bear  you.  I 
could  tjike  to  the  highway  and  rob  for  your  | 
sake,  if  I  thought  it  would  bring  me  means 
to  make  you  happy." 

EUen  was  touched  by  his  sincerity,  as  well 
as  by  the  tone  of  manly  sorrow  ^vitll  which 
he  spoke.  His  last  words,  however,  startled 
her,  when  she  considered  the  vehement  man-  1 
ner  in  which  lie  uttered  them. 

"  John,"  said  she,  alarmed,  "  never,  while 
you  have  life,  let  me  hear  a  word  of  that    sakes !     Lamh  Laudher  0(/J,  I  doubt  it  woull 
kind  out  of  your  lips.     No — never,  for  the    be  well  for  me  if  I  had   never   seen   yoin- 


SJike  of  heaven  above  us,  breathe  it,  or  think 
of  it.  But,  I'll  tell  j'ou  something,  an'  you 
nmst  hear  it,  an'  bear  it  too,  with  patience." 
"  What  is  it,  EUen  !  If  it's  fair  an'  manly, 
I'U  be  guided  by  your  advice." 


face." 

"  Anything  undher  heaven  but  what  you 
want  me  to  do,  EUen." 

"  Oh  !  <lou't  refuse  me  this,  John.  I  ask 
j  it,  as  I  said,  for  holh  your  sake,  an'  for 


Meehaul  has  threatened  to — to — I  mane    own  sake.     Meehaul  wouldn't  strike  an  un- 


to say,  that  you  musn't  have  any  quarrel  with 
him,  if  lie  meets  j'ou  or  provokes  you.  Will 
you  promise  this '?  " 


resistin'    man.     I    won't    lave   you    tiU   you 

promise  ;  an'  if  tliat  won't  do.  111  go  down 

I  on   my   knees   an'   ask   you    for    the    sake 
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oi  Leaven  above,  to  be  guided  by  m<>  in 
this." 

"  Ellen,  I'll  lave  the  country  to  avoitt  him, 
if  that'U  plase  you." 

"  No — no — no,  John  :  that  doepu't  plase 
me.  Is  it  to  lave  your  father  an  family,  an' 
you  the  staff  of  their-  sujjport  "i  Oh,  John, 
give  me  your  promise.  Heie  on  my  two 
knees  I  ask  it  from  you,  f<>r  my  own,  for  your 
own,  and  for  the  sake  of  <jtod  above  us  !.  I 
know  Meehaul.  If  he  got  a  blow  fi-om  you 
on  my  account,  he'd  jaever  forgive  it  to  either 
you  or  me.' 

She  joined  her  Lands  in  sufij^lication  to 
liim  as  she  knelt,  and  the  tears  chased  each 
other  like  rain  dowTi  her  cheeks.  The 
solemnity  with  which  she  insisted  on  gain- 
ing her  point  staggered  Lamh  Laudher  not 
-I  little. 

"  There  must  be  something  undher  this," 
lie  replied,  "  that  makes  you  set  your  heart 
on  it  so  mucL.  EUen,  tell  me  tLe  trutL  ; 
what  is  it  ?  " 

"  If  I  loved  you  less,  JoLn,  an'  my  brother 
too,  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  it  Re- 
member that  I'm  a  woman,  an'  on  my  knees 
before  you.  A  blow  from  you  would  make 
liim  take  your  life  or  mine,  sooner  than  that 
I  should  become  your  wife.  You  ought  to 
know  his  temper." 

"You  know,  Ellen,  I  can't  at  heart  refuse 
you  any  thing.  I  will  not  strike  your  bro- 
ther." 

"  You  promise,  before  God,  that  no  prov- 
ocation will  make  vou  strike  him." 

"That's  hard,  Ellen  ;  but— well,  I  do  ; be- 
fore God,  I  won't — an' it's  for  yoit?' sake  I  say 
it.  Now,  get  up,  dear,  getuj).  You  have  got 
me  to  do  what  no  mortal  livin'  could  bring 
me  to  but  yourself.  I  suppose  that's  what 
made  you  send  Nanse  M'CoUum  for  my 
staff? " 

' '  Nancy  M'Collum  !     When  ?  " 

"  Why,  a  while  ago.  She  tould  me  a  quare 
enough  story,  or  rather  no  story  at  all,  only 
(hat  you  couldn't  come,  an'  you  could  come, 
an'  I  was  to  give  up  my  staff  to  her  by  your 
ordhers." 

"  She  tould  you  false,  John.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  what  you  say." 

"WeU,  EUen,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
^vith  a  firm  seriousness  of  manner,  "  you 
have  brought  me  into  danger.  I  doubt, 
^vithout  knowin'  it.  For  mij  oion  part,  I  don't 
care  so  much.  Her  unlucky  aimt  met  me 
comin'  here  this  evenin',  and  threatened  both 
(5ur  family  and  yours.  I  know  she  would 
sink  us  into  the  earth  if  she  could.  Either 
she  or  your  brother  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
business,  whatever  it  is.  Your  brother  I 
ilou't  feai' ;  but^'t«  is  be  dreaded,  if  all's  true 
thats  saiil  about  her." 


"  No,  John — she  surely  couldn't  have  the 
heart  to  harm  you  an'  me.  Oh,  but  I'm 
Ught  now,  since  you  did  what  I  wanted  you. 
No  harm  can  come  between  you  and 
Meehaul ;  for  I  often  heard  him  say,  when 
speakin'  about  his  faction  fights,  that  no  one 
but  a  coward  would  strike  an  unresistiu'  man. 
Now  come  and  see  me  pass  the  Pedlai'"a 
Cairn,  an'  remember  that  you'll  thank  me  for 
what  I  made  you  do  this  night.  Come 
quickly — I'll  be  missed." 

They  then  passed  on  by  a  circuitous  and 
retired  j)ath  that  led  round  the  orchard,  un- 
til he  had  conducted  her  in  safety  beyond 
the  Pedlar's  Cairn,  which  was  so  called  from 
a  heap  of  stones  that  had  been  loosely  piled 
together,  to  mark  the  spot  as  the  scene  of  a 
murder,  whose  history,  thus  perjaetuated  by 
the  custom  of  every  j)assenger  casting  a  stone 
uj  ..»  uue  place,  constituted  one  of  the  local 
traditions  of  the  neighborhood. 

After  a  tender  good-night,  given  in  a  truly 
poetical  manner  under  the  breaking  light  of 
a  May  moon,  he  found  it  necessary  to  retrace 
his  steps  by  a  ijath  which  wound  round  the 
orchai-d,  and  terminated  in  the  pubhc  en- 
trance to  the  town.  Along  this  subui-ban 
street  he  had  advanced  but  a  short  way,  when 
he  found  himself  overtaken  and  arrested  by 
his  bitter  and  determined  foe,  Meehaul  NeU. 
The  connection  betwixt  the  promise  that  Ellen 
had  extorted  from  him  and  this  rencounter 
with  her  brother  flashed  upon  him  forcibly  : 
he  resolved,  however,  to  be  guided  by  her 
wishes,  and  with  this  purj^ose  on  his  j^art, 
the  following  dialogue  took  jilace  between 
the  heads  of  the  rival  factions.  'When  we 
say,  however,  that  Lamh  Laudher  was  the 
head  of  his  party,  we  beg  to  be  understood 
as  alluding  only  to  his  personal  courage  and 
IM'owess  ;  for  there  were  in  it  men  of  far 
greater  wealth  and  of  higher  respectabiUty, 
so  far  as  mere  wealth  could  confer  the  latter. 

"Lamh  Laudher,"  said  Meehaul,  "when- 
ever a  Neil  spakes  to  you,  you  may  know  it's 
not  in  friendship." 

"I  know  that,  Meehaul  Neil,  without 
hearin'  it  from  you.  Sj)ake,  what  have  you 
to  say?" 

"  There  was  a  time,"  obseiwed  the  other, 
"  when  you  and  I  w-ere  enemies  only  because 
our  cleaveens  were  enemies  ;  but  now  there 
is,  an'  you  know  it,  a  blacker  hatred  between 
us." 

"  I  would  rather  there  was  not,  Meehaul ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  no  Ul-wOl  against 
either  you  or  yours,  an'  yon  knoio  that ;  so 
when  you  talk  of  hatred,  spake  only  for 
yourself." 

"Don't be  mane,  man,"  said  Neil  ;  "don't 
make  them  that  hates  you  despise  you  into 
the  bargain." 
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Liunb  Laudlier  turned  towards  him  fierce- 
h',  and  bis  eye  gleamed  with  passion  ;  but 
he  immediately  recollected  himself,  and 
simply  said — 

•'  What  is  your  business  with  me  this  night, 
MeehaiilNeil?" 

'•  You'll  know  that  soon  enough — sooner, 
maybe,  than  you  wish.  I  now  ask  you  to 
tell  me,  if  you  ai-e  an  honest  man,  where  you 
have  been  ?  " 

"  I  am  ivs  honest,  Meehaul,  as  any  man  that 
ever  carried  the  name  of  Neil  upon  him,  an' 
yet  I  won't  tell  you  that,  till  you  show  me 
what  ri<,'ht  you  have  to  ask  me." 

"  I  b'lieve  you  forget  that  I'm  Ellen  Neil's 
brother  :  now,  Lanili  Laudher,  a.s  her  broth- 
er, I  choose  to  insist  on  your  answering  me." 

"  Is  it  by  her  wish  ?  " 

"  Suppose  I  say  it  is." 

"  Ay  !  but  I  won't  suppose  that,  till  you 
lay  j'our  right  hand  on  your  heart,  and  de- 
clai-e  as  an  honest  man,  that — tut,  man — this 
is  non.sense.  Meeliaul,  go  home^I  would 
rather  there  was  friendship  between  us." 

"You  were  with  Ellen  this  night  in  the 
Gi-assy  Quany." 

"  Ai-e  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  saw  you  both— I  watched  you  both  ; 
you  left  her  beyond  the  PedliU-'a  Caini,  an' 
you're  now  on  your  way  home." 

"  An'  the  more  mane  j'ou,  Meehaul,  to  be- 
come a  spy  upon  a  girl  that  you  know  is  as 
pui'e  as  the  Ught  fi'om  heaven.  You  ought 
to  blush  for  doubtin'  sich  a  sister,  or  thiukin' 
it  your  duty  to  watch  her  as  you  do." 

"  Lamh  Liiudher,  you  say  that  you'd  rath- 
er there  was  no  ill-will  between  us." 

"I  say  that,  God  knows,  from  my  heart 
out." 

"  Then  there's  one  way  that  it  may  be  so. 
Give  up  Ellen  ;  you'll  find  it  for  your  own 
interest  to  do  so." 

"Show  me  that,  Meehaul.  " 

"Give  her  up,  I  say,  an'  then  I  may  tell 
Vou." 

"  Meehaul,  good-night.     Go  home." 

Tht^y  had  now  entered  the  principal  street 
of  the  town,  and  as  tliey  proceeded  in  what 
(ippeared  to  be  an  earnest,  perhaps  a  fi-iendly 
oonversatiou,  many  of  their  respective  ac- 
quaintances, who  lounged  in  the  moonlight 
about  theii"  doors,  were  not  a  little  sui-prised 
at  seeing  them  in  close  conference.  When 
L;xmh  Laudher  wished  him  good  night,  he 
had  reached  an  off  street  which  led  towfu-ds 
his  father's  house,  a  circumstance  at  which 
he  rejoiced,  as  it  would  have  been  the  means, 
he  hoped,  of  terminating  a  dialogue  that  was 
irksome  to  both  paities.  He  found  himself, 
however,  r  ither  unexpectedly  and  rudely  ar- 
rested by  his  <-omp\nion. 

"  We  uui't  pai't,  L  inih  Laudher,"  said  Mee- 


I  haul,  seizing  liim  by  the  collar,  "  till  this 
business  is  settled — I  mane  till  you  promise 
to  give  my  sister  up." 

'      "  Then  we  must  stand  here,  Meehaul,  as 

long  as  we  live — an'  /  surely  won't  do  that." 

"  You  mu4  give  her  up,  man." 

"  Must !     Is  it  must  from  a  Neil  to  a  Lamh 

Laudher  ?     You   forgot  yourself,   Meehaul : 

you  are  rich  now,  an'  I'm  j)oor  now  ;  but  any 

old  fi-ieud  can  tell  you  the  differ  between 

your  grandfather  an'  mine.     Must,  indeed  !  " 

"  Ay  ;  must  is  the  word,  I  say  ;  an'  I  tell 

you  that  from  this  spot  you  won't  go  till  you 

swear  it,  or  this  stick — -an'  it's  a  good  one — 

will  bring  you  to  submission." 

"  /  have  no  stick,  an'  I  suppose  I  may 
thank  you  for  that." 

I  "  What  do  j'ou  mane  ?  "  said  Neil ;  "  but 
no  matter — I  don't  want  it.  There — to  the 
divil  with  it ;  "  and  as  he  spoke  he  thi-ew  it 
over  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house. 

I      "  Now  give  u^j  my  sister  or  take  the  con- 

;  sequence." 

i  "Meehaul,  go  home,  I  say.  You  know  I 
don't  fear  any  single  man  that  ever  breathed  ; 
but,  above  all  men  on  this  eai-th,  I  wish  to 
avoid  a  quarrel  with  you.  Do  you  think,  in 
the  mean  time,  that  even  if  I  didn't  care  a 
straw  for  yom-  sister,  I  could  be  mane  enough 

j  to  let  myself  be  bullied  out  of  her  by  you,  or 
any  of  your  faction  ?     Never,  Meehaul ;  so 

I  spare  your  breath,  an'  go  home." 

j      Several  common  acquaintances  hail  collect- 

:  ed  about  them,  w^ho  certainly  Ustened  to  this 
angry  diiilogue  between  the  two  faction  lead- 
ers with  great  interest.  Both  were  powei-ful 
men,  young,  strong,  and  muscular.  Mee- 
haid,  of  the  two,  was  taller,  his  height  being 
above  six  feet,  his  strength,  courage,  and  ac- 
tivity, vmquestionably  very  gi-eat.  Lamh 
Laudher,  however,  was  as  fine  a  model  of 
physical  strength,  just  proportion,  and  manly 
beauty  as  ever  was  created  ;  his  arms,  in  pai'- 
ticular,  were  of  terrific  strength,  a  physical 
advantage  so  peculiar  to  his  family  as  to  oc- 
casion the  epithet  by  whicli  it  was  known. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  reply  we  have 
written,  wlien  Meehaid,  with  his  whole 
strength,  aimed  a  blow  at  his  stomach,  which 
the  other  so  fiu-  turned  aside,  as  to  l)ring  it 
higher  up  on  his  chest.  He  staggered  bsick, 
after  receiving  it,  about  seven  or  eight  yards, 
but  did  not  fall.  His  eye  litei-ally  blazed, 
and  for  a  moment  he  seemed  disposed  to  act 
under  the  sti'ong  impulse  of  self-defence. 
The  solemnity  of  his  promise  to  Ellen,  how- 
ever, recurred  to  him  in  time  to  restmin  his 
uphfted  ai'm.  By  a  strong  and  sudden  ef- 
fort he  endeavored  to  conqxjse  hiiii.self,  and 
succeeded.  He  approached  Meehaul,  and 
with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume, 
said — 
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"  Meehaul,  I  stand  before  you,  an'  you  may 
strike,  but  I  won't  return  your  blows  :  I  have 
reasons  for  it,  but  I  tell  you  tlie  tmtli." 

"  You  won't  fight  ?  "  said  Meehaul,  with 
mingled  rage  and  scorn. 

"No,"  rej)lied  the  other,  "I  won't  fight 
you." 

A  murmur  of  "  shame  "  and  "  coward  " 
was  heai-d  fi'om  those  who  had  been  drawn 
together  by  their  quai'rel. 

"  Dher  ma  chorp,"  they  exclaimed  with  as- 
tonishment, "but  Lamh  Laudher's  afeard  of 
him  ! — the  garran  bane's  in  him,  now  that  he 
finds  he  has  met  lus  match." 

"  Why,  hard  fortune  to  you,  Lamh  Lau- 
dher,  will  you  take  a  blow  from  a  Neil  ?  Ai-e 
you  goiu'  to  disgrace  your  name  ?  " 

"  I  won't  figlit  him,"  replied  he  to  whom 
they  spoke,  and  the  uncertainty  of  his  man- 
ner was  taken  for  want  of  courage. 

"  Then,"  said  Meehaul,  "  here,  before  wit- 
nesses, I  give  you  the  coward,  that  you  may 
carry  the  name  to  the  last  hour  of  your 
life.'' 

He  inflicted,  when  uttering  the  words,  a 
blow  with  his  open  hand  on  Lamh  Laudher's 
cheek,  after  which  he  desired  the  spectators 
to  bear  witness  to  what  he  had  done.  The 
whole  crowd  was  mute  with  astonishment, 
not  a  murmur  more  was  heard  ;  but  they 
looked  upon  the  two  rival  champions,  and 
then  ujion  each  other  wth  amazement.  The 
high-minded  young  man  had  but  one  course 
to  pvu'sue.  Let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
might,  he  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of 
compromising  the  character  of  EUeu,  nor  of 
violating  his  promise,  so  solemnly  given  ; 
with  a  flushed  cheek,  therefore,  and  a  brow- 
redder  even  with  shame  than  indignation,  he 
left  the  crowd  without  speaking  a  word,  for 
he  feared  that  by  indulging  in  any  further 
recrimination  on  the  subject,  his  resolution 
might  give  way  under  the  impetuous  resent- 
ment which  he  curbed  in  with  such  diffi- 
culty. 

Meehaul  Neil  paused  and  looked  after  liim, 
equally  struck  with  suiprise  and  contempt 
at  his  ai^parent  want  of  spirit. 

"  Well,'"  he  exclaimed  to  those  who  stood 
about  him,  "  by  the  life  within  me,  if  all  the 
parish  had  sworn  that  Lamh  Laudher  Oge 
was  a  coward,  I'd  not  a  b'lieved  them  !  " 

"  Faix,  Misther  Neil,  who  would,  no  more 
than  yourself  ?  "  they  replied  ;  "  devil  the 
likes  of  it  ever  we  seen  !  The  young  fellow 
that  no  man  could  stand  afore  five  min- 
utes! " 

"  That  is,"  replied  others,  "  bekase  he  never 
met  a  man  that  imidd  fight  him.  You  see 
when  he  did,  how  he  has  turned  out.  One 
thing  any  how  is  clear  enough— after  this  he 
can  never  rise  his  head  while  he  lives." 
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Meehaul  now  directed  his  steps  home- 
wards, literally  stvmned  by  the  unexpected 
cowardice  of  his  enemy.  On  approaching 
his  father's  door,  he  found  Nell  M'Collum 
seated  on  a  stone  bench,  waitmg  his  arrival. 
The  moment  she  espied  him  she  sptrang  to 
her  feet,  and  with  her  usual  eagerness  of 
manner,  caught  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 
turning  him  round  towards  the  moonlight, 
looked  eagerly  into  his  face. 

"Well,"  she  inquu-ed,  "did  he  show  his 
fire-arms  ?     Eh  ?     What  was  done  ? '' 

"  Somebody  has  been  making  a  fool  of 
you,  NeU,"  replied  Meehaul  ;  "he  had  neither 
fire- arms,  nor  staff,  nor  any  thing  else  ;  an' 
for  my  part,  I  might  as  well  have  left  mine 
at  home." 

"  Well,  but,  douol,  man,  what  was  done  : 
Did  you  smash  him  ?  Did  you  break  hi 
bones  ? " 

"  None  of  that,  Nell,  but  worse  ;  he's  dis- 
gi-aced  for  ever.  I  struck  him,  an'  he  re- 
fused to  fight  me  ;  he  hadn't  a  hand  to  raise. 

"  No,  Dher  Chiernah,  he  had  not ;  an'  he 
may  thank  Nell  M'Collum  for  that.  I  put  the 
weakness  over  him.  But  I've  not  done  wid 
him  yet.  I'll  make  that  family  curse  the  day 
they  crossed  Nell  M'Collum,  if  I  should  go 
down  for  it.  Not  that  I  have  any  ill  will  to 
the  boy  himself,  but  the  father's  heai't's  in 
him,  an'  that's  the  way,  Meehaul,  I'll  jDunish 
the  man  that  was  the  means  of  laviu'  me  as  I 
am." 

"  Nell,  the  devil's  in  your  heai't,"  replied 
Meehaul,  "  if  ever  he  was  in  mortal's.  Lave 
me,  woman  :  I  can't  bear  your  revengeful 
spirit,  an'  what  is  more,  I  don't  want  you  to 
interfere  in  this  business,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. You  bring  about  harm,  Nell ;  but 
who  lias  ever  known  you  to  do  good  ?  " 

"  Ay  !  ay !  "  said  the  hag,  "  that's  the 
cuckoo  song  to  Nell  ;  she  does  harm,  but 
never  does  good  !  Well,  may  my  blackest 
curse  wither  the  man  that  left  Nell  to  hear 
that,  as  the  kindest  word  that's  spoke  either 
to  her  or  of  her !  I  don't  blame  you. 
Meehaul — I  blame  nobody  but  him  for  it  all. 
Now  a  word  of  adrice  before  j-ou  go  in  ; 
don't  let  on  to  Ellen  that  you  know  of  her 
meetin'  him  this  night  ;~an'  reason  good, — 
if  she  thinks  you're  watchin'  her,  she'll  be  on 
her  guard — ay,  an'  outdo  you  in  spite  of 
your  teeth.  She's  a  woman—  she's  a  woman  ! 
Good  night,  an'  mark  him  the  next  time 
betther." 

Meehaul  himself  had  come  to  the  same 
determination  and  from  the  same  motive. 

The  consciousness  of  Lamh  Lruidherb 
public  disgrace,  and  of  his  incapability  to 
rejael  it,  sank  deep  into  his  heari    The  blood 
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ill  liis  veins  became  hot  and  feverish,  when 
he  reflected  upon  the  scornful  and  de{^-ading 
insult  he  had  just  borne,  fioon  after  liia  re- 
turn home,  his  father  and  mother  both 
noticed  the  sinjjrularly  deep  bursts  of  indig- 
nant feeling  with  wliich  he  appeared  to  be 
agitated.  For  some  time  they  declined  mak- 
ing any  inquiry  as  to  its  cause,  but  when 
they  saw  at  length  the  big  scalding  teai's  of 
shame  and  rage  start  from  his  flashing  eyes, 
they  could  no  longer  restrain  their  concern 
and  curiosity. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  John,"  said  they, 
"  what  has  happened  to  put  you  in  such  a 
state  as  you're  in  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  if  you  knew 
it,  you'd  blush  wift  burnin'  shame — you'd 
curse  me  in  your  heart.  For  my  i)art,  I'd 
rather  be  dead  fifty  times  over  than  livin',  af- 
t<~T  what  has  happened  this  night." 

"  An'  why  not  tell  us,  Luuli  Laudhcr  ?  " 

"  I  can't  father  ;  I  couldn't  stand  upright 
afore  you  and  spake  it.  I'<1  sink  like  a  guilty 
man  in  youi"  jireseuce  ;  an'  except  you  want 
to  drive  me  distracted,  or  pei-jui-ed,  don't  ask 
me  another  question  about  it.  You'll  hear 
it  too  soon." 

"  Well,  we  must  wait,"  said  the  father  ; 
"  but  I'm  sure,  Jt)hn,  you'd  not  do  anything 
unbeconiin'  a  man.  For  m^-  part,  I'm  not 
uuasy  on  your  account,  for  except  to  take 
an  affront  from  a  Neil,  there's  nothing  you 
would  do  could  shame  mo." 

This  was  a  fresh  stab  to  the  son's  wounded 
pride,  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  With 
a  stifled  groan  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  rush- 
ing from  the  kitchen,  bolted  himself  up  in 
his  bed-room. 

His  parents,  after  he  had  withdrawn,  ex- 
changed glances. 

"  Thr.t  went  home  to  him,"  s:ud  the  father  ; 
"  an'  as  sure  as  death,  the  Neils  ai-e  in  it, 
whatever  it  is.  JJut  by  the  crass  that  saved 
us,  if  he  tuck  an  atfront  from  any  of  Ihe.m, 
without  payiu'  them  home  double,  he  is  no  son 
of  mine,  an'  this  roof  won't  cover  him  another 
night.  Howsomever  we'll  see  in  the  mom- 
in',  pla.se  God  !  " 

Tlie  mother,  who  was  proud  of  his  courage 
au<l  prowess,  scouted  with  great  indigna- 
tion the  idea  of  ht-r  son's  t;imely  putting  up 
with  an  insult  fi'om  any  of  the  opposite  fac-  , 
tion. 

"  Is  it  he  bear  an  affi-ont  from  a  Neil !  [ 
:irral»,  don't  make  a  fool  of  youi-self,  old  ; 
man !  He'd  die  sooner.  I'd  sbUje  my  life  I 
on  him."  j 

The  night  advanced,  and  the  family  had  ' 
retired  to  bed  ;  but  their  son  attempted  in 
vain  to  sleep.    A  sense  of  shame  overpowered 
him   keenly.     He   tossed   and   turned,   aiitl 
grciined,    at  the   contemplation  of  the  dis- 


grace which  he  knew  would  be  heaped  on 
him  the  following  day.  What  was  to  be 
done?  How  was  he  to  wipe  it  off'?  There 
was  but  one  method,  he  believed,  of  getting 
his  hands  once  more  free  ;  that  was  to  seek 
Ellen,  and  gain  her  jjermission  to  retract 
his  oath  on  that  very  night.  With  this  jiur- 
pose  he  instantly  dressed  himself,  and  quietly 
unbolting  his  own  door,  and  that  of  the 
kitchen,  got  another  staff,  and  passed  out  to 
seek  her  father's  inn. 

The  night  had  now  become  dai-k,  but  mild 
and  agi-eeable  ;  the  repose  of  man  and 
nature  was  deej),  and  save  his  ovn\  tumultu- 
ous thoughts  every  thing  breathed  an  air  of 
peace  and  rest.  At  a  quick  but  cautious 
pace  he  soon  reached  the  inn,  and  without 
much  diflSculty  passed  into  the  garden,  from 
which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
knoOTi  to  Ellen.  In  this,  to  his  great  morti- 
fication, he  was  disapjjointed  ;  the  room  in 
which  she  slept,  being  on  the  tlurd  story,  pre- 
sented a  window,  it  is  true,  to  the  ganten  ; 
but  how  was  ho  to  reach  it,  or  hold  a  dialogue 
with  her,  even  should  she  recognize  him, 
without  being  overheai-d  by  some  of  the 
family  ?  All  this  might  have  occuiTed  to  him 
at  home,  had  he  been  sufficiently  cool  for  re- 
flection. As  it  was,  the  only  method  of 
awakening  her  that  he  could  think  of  was  to 
throw  up  several  handsful  of  small  pebbles 
against  the  window.  This  he  tried  ^rithout 
any  effect.  Pebbles  suffic-iently  large  to 
reach  the  window  would  have  broken  the 
glass,  so  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to 
abandon  every  hope  of  speaking  to  her  that 
night  With  lingering  and  reluctant  steps  he 
left  the  g.irden,  and  stood  for  some  time  be- 
fore the  front  of  the  house,  leaning  against  an 
ujiright  stone,  called  the  market  cross.  Here 
he  had  not  been  more  than  two  minutes, 
when  lie  heard  footstojis  appi'oaching,  and 
on  looking  closely  through  the  darkness,  he 
recogniziid  the  figure  of  Nell  M'CoUum,  as  it 
passed  directly  to  the  kitchen  window. 
Here  the  crone  stopped,  peered  in,  and  ^vith 
caution  gave  one  of  the  panes  a  gentle  tap. 
This  was  responded  to  by  one  much  louder 
from  within,  and  almost  immediately  the 
door  was  softly  opened.  From  thence  issued 
another  female  figure,  evidently  that  of  Nimse 
M'Collum,  her  niece.  Jioth  passed  down 
the  street  in  a  northern  direction,  and  Lamh 
Laudher,  appreliensive  that  they  were  on  no 
good  errand,  took  oil'  his  shoes,  lest  his  foot- 
steps might  be  heard,  and  dogged  them  as 
they  went  along.  They  spoke  little,  and  that 
in  whi.spers,  until  they  had  got  clear  of  the 
town,  when,  feehng  less  restraint,  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  occun-ed  to  them  : — 

"Isn't  it  a  quare  thing,  aunt,  that  she 
shoulil  come  back  to  this  pLice  at  all  ?  " 
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"  Quare  enougli,  but  the  husband's  comin' 
too — he's  to  folly  her." 

"  He  ought  to  know  that  he  needn't  come 
here,  I  think." 

"Why,  you  fool,  how  do  you  know  that? 
Sure  the  town  must  j^ay  him  fifty  guineas,  if 
he  doesn't  get  a  customer,  and  that's  worth 
comin'  for.  She  must  be  near  us  by  this 
time.     Husht !  do  you  hear  a  car  ?  " 

They  both  paused  to  listen,  but  no  car 
was  audible. 

"  I  do  not,"  repUed  the  niece  ;  "  but  isn't 
it  odd  that  he  lets  her  carry  the  money,  an' 
him  trates  her  so  badly  ?  " 

"  Why  would  it  be  odd  ?  Sure,  she  takes 
betther  care  of  it,  an'  puts  it  farther  than  he 
does.     His  heart's  in  a  farden,  the  nager." 

"  Rody  an'  the  other  will  soon  spare  her 
that  trouble,  any  way,"  rejDlied  the  niece. 
"  Is  there  no  one  with  her  but  the  cai-man  ?  " 

"  Not  one — liould  you  tongue — here's  the 
gate  where  the  same  pair  was  to  meet  us. 
YtTio  is  this  stranger  that  Eody  has  picked 
u})'?     I  hope  he's  the  thing." 

"  Some  red-headed  feUow.  Rody  saj'S  he 
is  honest.  I'm  wondherin',  aunt,  what  'ud 
happen  if  she'd  know  the  place." 

"  She  can't,  gimhah—tm'  what  if  she  does? 
,S/ie  may  know  the  place,  but  will  the  place 
know  her  ?  Rody's  fiiend  says  the  best  way 
is  to  do  for  her  ;  an'  I'm  afeai-d  of  her,  to  tell 
you  the  truth — but  we'U  settle  that  when 
they  come.  There  now  is  the  gate  where 
we'll  sit  dovm.  Give  a  cough  till  we  try  if 
they're whist !  here  they  are  !  " 

The  voices  of  two  men  now  joined  the  con- 
versation, but  in  so  low  a  tone,  that  Lamh 
LoMclher  could  not  distinctly  heai-  its  i^urport. 

The  road  along  which  they  traveled  was 
craggy,  and  fuU  of  ruts,  so  that  a  car  could 
be  heard  in  the  sUence  of  night  at  a  consid- 
erable distance.  On  each  side  the  ditches 
were  dry  and  shallow  ;  and  a  smaU  elder 
hedge,  which  extended  its  branches  towards 
the  road,  afforded  Lamh  Laudher  the  obscu- 
rity which  he  wanted.  With  stealthy  pace 
he  crept  over  and  sat  beneath  it,  determined 
to  witness  whatever  incident  might  occur, 
and  to  take  a  part  in  it,  if  necessai-y.  He 
had  scarcely  seated  himself  when  the  car 
which  they  expected  was  heard  jolting  about 
half  a  mile  oil'  along  the  way,  and  the  next 
moment  a  consultation  took  place  in  tones  so 
low  and  guarded,  that  every  attempt  on  his 
part  to  catch  its  pui-port  was  unsuccessful. 
This  continued  with  much  earnestness,  if  not 
warmth,  until  the  car  came  within  twenty 
perches  of  the  gate,  when  NeU  exclaimed— 

"  If  you  do,  you  may — but  remimber  / 
didn't  egg  you  on,  or  put  it  into  your  hearts, 
at  aU  evmts.  Maybe  I  have  a  child  myself 
liviu' — fai-  from  me— an"  when  I  think  of  him. 


I  feel  one  touch  of  nature  at  my  heart  in 
favor  of  her  stiU.  I'm  black  enough  there, 
as  it  is." 

"  Make  your  mind  asy,"  said  one  of  them. 
"  you,  won't  have  to  answer  for  her." 

The  reply  which  was  given  to  this  could 
not  be  heard. 

"  Well,"  rejoined  Nell,  "  I  know  that.  Her 
comin'  here  may  not  be  for  my  good  ;  but — 
well,  take  this  shawl,  an'  let  the  work  be 
quick.  The  carman  must  be  sent  back  with 
sore  bones  to  keep  him  quiet." 

The  cai'  immediately  reached  the  spot 
where  they  sat,  and  as  it  passed,  the  two  men 
rushed  fi-om  the  gate,  stojiped  the  horse,  and 
stmck  the  cai-man  to  the  eai'th.  One  of 
them  seized  him  while  down,  and  jsressed  his 
throat,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  shouting. 
A  single  faint  shriek  escaped  the  female,  who 
was  instantly  di-agged  off  the  car  and  gagged 
by  the  other  feUow  and  Nanse  M'Collum. 

Lamh  Laudher  saw  there  was  not  a  mo- 
ment to  be  lost.  With  the  speed  of  hght- 
ning  he  sprung  forward,  and  with  a  single 
blow  laid  him  who  struggled  with  the  c:ir- 
man  ^jrostrate.  To  pass  then  to  the  aid  of 
the  female  was  only  the  work  of  an  instant. 
With  equal  success  he  struck  down  the  villain 
with  whom  she  was  struggling.  Such  was 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  that  he  had  not 
yet  had  time  even  to  speak  ;  nor  indeed  did 
he  wish  at  all  to  be  recognized  in  the  trans- 
action. The  cannan,  finding  himself  freed 
fi'om  Ms  oj)j)ouent,  bounced  to  his  legs,  and 
came  to  the  assistance  of  his  charge,  whilst 
Lamh  Laudher,  who  had  just  flung  Nanse 
M'Collum  into  the  ditch,  returned  in  time  to 
defend  both  fi-om  a  second  attack.  The  con- 
test, however,  was  a  short  one.  The  two 
rufiians,  finding  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
succeeding,  fled  across  the  fields  ;  and  our 
humble  hero,  on  looking  for  Nanse  and  her 
aunt,  discovered  that  they  also  had  disap- 
peared. It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  strong 
terms  in  which  the  strangers  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  Lamh  Laudlier. 

"  God's  grace  be  upon  you,  whoever  yoii 
are,  young  man  !  "  exclaimed  the  carman  ; 
"  for  wid  His  help  an'  your  own  good  arm, 
it's  my  downright  opinion  that  you  saved  us 
from  bein'  both  robbed  an'  murthered." 

"  I'm  of  that  opinion  myself, "  rephed  Lamh 
Laudher. 

"  There  is  goodness,  young  man,  in  the, 
tones  of  your  voice,"  observed  the  female 
"  we  may  at  least  ask  the  name  of  the  person 
who  has  saved  our  lives  ?  " 

"I  would  rather  not  have  my  name  men- 
tioned in  the  business,"  he  repUed ;  "  a 
woman,  or  a  devil,  I  think,  that  I  don't  wish 
to  cross  or  provoke,  lias  had  a  hand  in  it.  I 
hoj)e  you  haven't  been  robbed  ?  "  he  added. 
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She  assured  him,  with  espressious  of  deep 
gi-atitude,  that  she  hud  uot. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "as  you  have  ueither  of 
you  come  to  much  hann,  I  would  tiike  it  as 
tlie  greatest  favor  you  could  do  me,  if  you'd 
never  mention  a  word  about  it  to  any  one." 

To  this  request  they  agreed  with  some 
hesitation.  Ljimh  Laudher  accompanied 
them  into  the  town,  and  saw  them  safely  in 
a  decent  sectjnd-rate  inn,  kept  by  a  man 
named  Luke  Connor,  after  which  he  retui-ued 
to  his  father's  Jiouse,  and  witliout  undressing, 
fell  into  a  disturbed  slumber  until  morning. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  (juarrel  between  him 
and  Mi-eliaul  Neil,  on  the  preceding  night, 
would  p:iss  oil'  witliout  a  more  than  ordinary 
sh:ire  of  public  notice.  Their  relative  posi- 
tions were  too  well  known  not  to  excite  an 
interest  corresponding  with  the  charncters 
they  had  borne,  as  the  I'^iders  of  two  bitter 
and  powerful  factions  :  but  when  it  became 
certain  that  Meehaul  Neil  had  struck  Lamh 
Laudher  Oge,  and  that  the  latter  refused  to 
fight  him,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
sensation  which  immediately  spread  through 
the  town  and  psirish.  The  intelligence  was 
first  received  by  O'Korke's  party  with  in- 
credulity an<l  scorn.  It  was  impossible  that 
he  of  the  Strong  Hand,  wlio  had  been  pro- 
verbial for  courage,  could  aU  at  once  turn 
coward,  and  bear  the  blow  from  a  Ned  ! 
But  when  it  was  pi'oved  beyond  the  possi- 
l)ility  of  doubt  or  misconception,  that  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  tamely  before  many  witnesses, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  degividing 
insult,  the  rage  of  his  party  became  incred- 
ible. Before  ten  o'clock  the  ne.\t  morning 
his  father's  house  was  crowded  with  fiiends 
and  relations,  anxious  to  hear  the  truth  from 
his  own  hps,  and  all,  aft(;r  liaving  heiU'd  it, 
eager  to  point  out  to  him  the  oidy  method 
that  remained  of  wiping  away  his  disgrace, 
namely,  to  challenge  JVIeehaul  Neil.  His 
father's  indignation  knew"  no  bounds  ;  but 
his  mother,  on  discovering  the  truth,  was 
not  without. that  pride  and  love  which  are 
ever  ready  to  form  an  apology  for  the  feel- 
ings and  errors  of  an  only  child. 

"You  may  idl  talk,"  she  said;  "but  if 
Landi  Laudher  Oge  didn't  strike  him,  he  had 
good  reason.4  for  it.  How  do  you  know,  an' 
b.id  cess  to  your  tongues,  all  through  other, 
how  Ellen  Neil  would  like  him  after  welt  in' 
her  brother'?  Don't  ye  think  she  has  the 
si>irit  of  her  faction  in  her  as  well  aa  an- 
other?" 

This,  however,  was  not  listened  to.  The 
father  would  hear  cf  no  ajiology  for  his  son's 
cowardice  but  an  in.itant  chidlenge.  Either 
that  or  to  be  driver,  from  his  fatlier's  ix)of 
were  the  only  alterua,'»ves  left  him. 


"  Come  out  here,"  said  the  old  man,  for 
the  son  had  not  left  his  humble  bed-room, 
"  an'  in  presence  of  them  that  you  have 
brought  to  shame  and  disgi-ace,  take  the  only 
plan  that  s  left  to  you,  an'  send  him  a  chal- 
lenge." 

"  Father,"  said  the  young  man,  "I  have 
too  much  of  your  own  blood  in  lue  to  be 
afraid  of  any  man — but  for  all  that,  I  neither 
^vill  nor  van  fight  Meehaid  Neil." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  father,  bitterly, 
"  that's  enough.  Dher  Manim,  Oonagh,  you're 
a  gudty  woman  ;  that  boys  no  son  of  mine. 
If  he  had  my  blood  in  him,  he  couldn't  act  as 
he  did.  Here,  you  intlierloper,  the  door's 
ojjeu  for  you  ;  go  out  of  it,  an'  let  mc  never 

'  see  the  branded  face  of  you  while  you  live." 
The  groans  of  the  son  wei-e  audible  from 
his  bed-room. 

"  I  win  go,  father,"  he  replied,  "  an'  I  hope 

j  the  day  will  come  when  you'll  all  c-hange 
your  opinion  of  me.  I  can't,  however,  stu" 
out  till  I  send  a  message  a  mile  or  so  out  of 

:  town." 

The  old  man  in  the  mean  time,  wept  as  if 

'  his  son  had  been  dead  ;  his  tears,  however, 
were  not  those  of  soitow,  but  of  shame  and 
indignation. 

j      "  How  can  I  help  it,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when 

1 1  think  of  the  way  that  the  Neils  will  clap 

I  their  \rings  and  crow  over  us !     If  it  was 

'  fi'om  any  other  famOy  he  tuck  it  so  manely, 

'  I  wouldn't  care  so  much  ;  but  from  them  ! 

I  Oh,  Chieruah  !  it's  too  bad !  Turn  out,  j'ou 
villain  !  " 

]  A  chai-ge  of  deeper  disgi-ace,  however, 
awaiteil  the  unhajjpy  young  man.  The  last 
harsh  words  of  the  father  had  scarcely  been 
uttei-ed,  when  three  constables  came  in,  and 
inquired  if  his  son  were  at  home. 

j      "He  is  at   home,"  said  the  father,   \\ith 

j  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  and  I  never  thought  he 
would  bring  the  blush  to  my  face  as  he  did 

I  by  his  condiK^t  last  night." 

I  "I  am  sorry,"  said  tlie  principal  of  them, 
"  for  what  has  hajipened,  both  on  your  ac- 
count antl  his.     Do  you  know  this  hat '? " 

"  I  do  know  it,"  rephed  the  old  man  ;  "  it 
belongs  to  John.     Come  out  here,"  said  he. 

I  "  here's  Tom  Breen  wid  your  hat." 

I  Tlie  son  left  his  room,  an<l  it  was  evident 
fi-om  his  ajipe;u'anoe  that  he  had  not  un- 
dressed at  all  during  the  night.     The  consta- 

!  bios  immediately  observed  these  oircumstfui- 
ees,  which  they  did  not  fail  to  interpret  to 
his  disadvantage. 

"  Here  is  your  hat,"  said  the  man  who  bore 
it ;  "  one  would  think  you  were  travelin'  all 
night,  by  your  looks." 

■The  son  thanked  him  for  his  civility,  got 

.  clean   stockings,    and    after    arranging   hia 

I  dress,  said  to  his  tither — 
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"  I'm  now  ready  to  go,  father,  an'  as  I  can't 
do  what  you  want  me  to  do,  there's  nothing 
for  me  but  to  leave  the  country  for  a  while." 

"  He  acknowledged  it  himself,"  said  the 
father,  turning  to  Breen  ;  "  an'  in  that  ease, 
how  could  I  let  the  son  that  shamed  me  live 
undher  my  roof  ?  " 

"  He's  the  last  young  man  in  the  country  I 
stand  in,"  said  Breen,  "  that  any  one  who 
knew  him  would  suspect  to  be  guilty  of  rob- 
bery. UjJon  my  soul,  Lamh  Laudher  More, 
I'm  both  gi-ieved  an'  distressed  at  it.  We're  j 
come  to  arrest  him,"  he  added,  "  for  the  rob-  j 
bery  he  committed  last  night." 

"  Eobbery  ! "  they  exclaimed  with  one 
voice. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  man,  "  robbery,  no  less — 
an'  what  is  more,  I'm  afi-aid  there's  httle 
doubt  of  his  guilt.  "SMiy  did  he  lave  his  hat 
at  the  place  where  the  attempt  was  first 
made  ?     He  must  come  with  us." 

The  mother  shrieked  aloud,  and  clapped 
her  hands  like  a  distressed  woman  ;  the  fath- 
er's brow  changed  from  the  flushed  hue  of 
iudiguation,  and  became  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

"  Oh  !  no,  no,"  he  exclaimed,  "  John  never 
did  that.  Some  qualm  might  come  over  him 
in  the  other  business,  but — no,  no— your 
father  knows  you're  innocent  of  robbery. 
Yes,  John,  my  blood  is  in  you,  and  there 
you're  wronged,  my  son.  I  know  you  too 
well,  in  spite  of  all  I've  said  to  you,  to  be- 
lieve that,  my  trae-hearted  boy." 

He  grasped  his  son's  hand  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  mother  at  the  same  moment  caught 
him  in  her  arms,  whilst  both  sobbed  aloud. 
A  strong  sense  of  innate  dignity  expanded 
the  brow  of  young  Lamh  Laudher.  He 
smiled  while  his  parents  wept,  although  his 
sympathy  in  theii-  soitow  brought  a  tear  at 
the  same  time  to  his  eye-lids.  He  declined, 
however,  entering  into  any  exi^lanation,  and  j 
the  father  proceeded —  | 

"  Yes  !  I  know  you  are  innocent,  John  ;  I  ' 
can  swear  that  you  didn't  leave  this  house 
from  nine  o'clock  last  night  \x\}  to  the  present 
minute." 

"Father,"  said  Lamh  Laudher,  "don't 
swear  that,  for  it  would  not  be  true,  although 
you  think  it  would.  I  was  out  the  greater 
pai't  of  last  night." 

His  father's  countenance  fell  again,  as  did 
those  of  his  fiiends  who  were  present,  on 
hearing  what  appeared  to  be  almost  an  ad- 
mission of  his  guilt. 

"  Go,"  said  the  old  man,  "  go  ;  naburs, 
take  him  with  you.  If  he's  guilty  of  this,  I'll 
never  more  look  upon  his  face.  John,  my 
heart  was  crushed  before,  but  you're  Ukely 
to  break  it  out  an'  out." 

Lamh  Laudher  Oge's  deportment,  on  hear- 


ing himself  charged  with  robbery,  became 
dogged  and  suUeu.  The  conversation,  to- 
gether with  the  sympathy  and  the  doubt  it 
excited  among  his  friends,  he  treated  with 
silent  indignation  and  scorn.  He  remem- 
bered that  on  the  night  before,  the  strange 
woman  assured  him  slie  had  not  been  robbed, 
and  he  felt  that  the  charge  was  exceedingly 
strange  and  unaccountable. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  the  sooner  this  busi- 
ness is  cleai-ed  up  the  better.  For'  my  jjart, 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  nor  do  I 
care  much  how  it  goes.  I  knew  smce  yes- 
terday evening,  that  bad  luck  was  before  me, 
at  all  events,  an'  I  suppose  it  must  take  its 
course,  an'  that  I  must  beai-  it." 

The  father  had  sat  down,  and  now  declined 
uttering  a  single  word  in  vindication  of  his 
sou.  The  latter  looked  towards  him,  when 
about  to  jjass  out,  but  the  old  man  waved 
his  hand  with  sorrowful  imjjatienee,  and 
pointed  to  the  door,  as  intimating  a  wish 
that  lie  should  forthwith  depart  from  under 
his  roof  Loaded  with  twofold  disgi'ace,  he 
left  his  family  and  his  fiiends,  accompanied 
by  the  constables,  to  the  profound  grief  and 
astonishment  of  all  who  knew  him. 

They  then  conducted  him  before  a  Mr. 
Brookleigh,  an  active  magistrate  of  that  day, 
and  a  gentleman  of  mild  and  humane  char- 
acter. 


CHAPTEK  TN. 

On  reaching  Brookleigh  HaU,  Lamh  Lau- 
dher found  the  strange  woman,  Nell  M'Col- 
lum,  Connor's  sei^vant  maid,  and  the  carman 
awaiting  his  arrival.  The  magistrate  looked 
keenly  at  the  prisoner,  and  immediatelj- 
glanced  with  an  expression  of  strong  disgaist 
at  Nell  M'CoUum.  The  other  female  survey- 
ed Lamh  Laudher  with  an  interest  evidently 
deep  ;  after  which  she  whispered  something 
to  Nell,  who  frowned  and  shook  her  head,  as 
if  dissenting  from  what  she  had  heard. 
Lamh  Laudher,  on  his  i^art  surveyed  the 
features  of  the  female  with  an  earnestness 
that  seemed  to  absorb  all  sense  of  his  own 
disgi-ace  and  danger. 

"  O'Eorke,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  this  is  a 
serious  charge  against  you.  I  tmst  you  ma\ 
be  able  eft'ectually  to  meet  it." 

"  I  must  wait,  your  worship,  till  I  heai-  fully 
what  it  is  first,"  replied  Lamh  Laudher, 
"  afther  that  I'm  not  afraid  of  clearin'  myself 
from  it." 

The  woman  then  detailed  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  robbery,  which  it  appeared  took 
jjlace  at  the  moment  her  luggage  was  in  the 
act  of  being  removed  to  her  room,  after  which 
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slie  added,  rather  unexpectedly — "And  now  | 
vour  worsliip,  I  have  plainly  stated  the  facts ;  ' 
l)iit  I  must,  in  couscieiicc,  add,  that  although 
tliis  woiuau,"  turning  to  Nell  ^['Collum,  "is 
of  opinion  that  the  young  man  befon;  you  has 
robbed  me,  yet  I  cannot  tliink  he  did."  ^ 

"  I'll  swear,  your  worship,"  said  Nell,  "  that 
on  passin'  homewiU'ds  last  night,  seeiu'  a  car 
wid  people  about  it,  at  Luke  Connor's  door,  I 
stood  behuid  the  porch,  merely  to  thry  if  I 
knew  who  they  wor.  I  seen  tiiis  Lamh 
Laudher  wid  a  small  oak  box  in  his  hands, 
an'  I'll  give  my  oath  tliat  it  was  open,  an'  that 
he  put  his  hands  into  it,  and  tuck  something 
out." 

"  Pray.  Nell,  how  did  it  liappen  that  you 
yourself  were  abroad  at  so  unseasonable  an  ' 
hour  ?  "  s  lid  the  magistrate.  I 

"  Every  on(!  knows  that  I'm  out  at  quare 
hour.s,"  rej)l!od  Nell ;  "  I'm  not  like  others.  I  j 
know  where  I  ought  to  be,  at  all  times  ;  but 
last  night,  if  your  wor^liip  wishes  to  hear  the 
truth,  I  was  on  my  way  to  Andj-  JIurray's 
wake,  the  poor  lad  that  was  shepherd  to  the 
Neils."  I 

"  And  pray,  Nell,"  said  his  worship,  "  hov/ 
did  ]i(iH  form  so  sudden  an  actjuaintance  with 
this  respectable-looking  woman  ?  " 

"I  knew  her  for  years,"  said  Nell;  "I've 
seen  her  in  other  parts  of  the  country  often."  ! 

"You  were  mjre  than  an  houi- wi'.'i  her 
Last  night — were  you  not  ?  "  said  his  woi-ship. 

"  She  made  me  stay  wid  her,"  said  Nell,  ' 
"  bekase  slie  was  a  stranger,  an'  of  coorse  was  ; 
gl  id  to  see  a  face  she  knew,  afther  the  fright , 
she  got." 

"  All  verj'  natural,  Nell ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  she  might  easily  have  cliosen  a  more  re- 
spectable a.ssociate.  Have  you  actually  lost 
the  sum  of  sis  hundred  jjounds,  my  good 
madiuu  ?  "  I 

"  I  have  positively  lost  so  much,"  repUed  ! 
the  woman,  "  together  with  the  certificate  of 
my  nnrriage." 

"  And  how  did  you  become  acquainted  with 
Nell  M'CoUuni  ?  "  lie  inquired. 

The  stranger  was  silent,  and  blushed  deeply 
at  this  question  ;  but  Xcll,  with  moi'e  presence 
of  mind,  went  over-  t<j  the  magistrate,  and 
whisiicrod  sometliing  which  caused  him  to 
start,  look  keenly  at  her,  and  then  at  the 
plaintitr.  \ 

"  I  tnust  have  this  confirmed  by  herself"  lie 
said  in  reply  to  Nell's  disclosure,  "otherwise 
I  shall  be  much  more  inclined  to  consider 
you  the  thief  than  O'Rorke,  whose  character  i 
lias  been  hitherto  unimpeachable  and  above 
su.spiciou." 

He  then  1>eckoned  the  woman  over  to  his 
desk,  and  after  having  first  inquired  if  she 
could  write,  and  being  replieil  to  in  the  affii-- 
mative,  he  placed  a  slip  of  jjajjer  before  her,  on 


which  was  ^vlitten — "  Is  that  unhappy  woman 
Ciillcd  Nell  ^I'Collum,  your  mother  ':•  " 

"  Alas  !  she  is,  sir,"  rephed  the  female,  with 
a  deep  expression  of  sorrow.  The  magistrate 
then  appeared  satisfied.  "  Now,",  said  he,  ad- 
dressing O'llorke,  "  state  fairly  and  honestly, 
what  you  have  to  say  iu  reply  to  the  charge! 
brought  against  you."  ' 

"  Please  your  worship,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  you  hear  the  woman  say  that  she  brings  no 
charge  against  me  ;  but  I  can  prove  on  oath, 
that  Nell  jM'Collum  and  her  niece,  Nanse 
M'Collum,  along  with  two  men  that  I  don't 
know,  except  that  one  was  called  Itody,  met 
at  Frankhn's  gate,  with  an  intention  of  rob- 
ing, an'  it's  my  firm  belief,  of  murdering  this 
woman." 

He  then  detailed  with  great  earnestness  the 
incidents  and  convei-satiou  of  the  i)receding 
night. 

"Sir,"  replied  Nell,  with  astonishing 
promptness,  "  I  can  prove  by  two  witnesses, 
that,  no  longer  ago  than  last  night,  lie  said 
he  would  take  to  tiie  high-road,  iu  ordlier  to 
get  money  to  enable  liim  to  many  Ellen 
Neil.  Yes,  you  villain,  Nanse  M'Collum 
heard  every  word  that  passed  between  you 
and  her  in  the  grassy  quarry  ;  an'  Ellen,  your 
worship,  can  prove  it  too,  if  she's  sent  for." 

This  had  little  efl'ect  on  the  magistrate, 
who  at  no  time  placed  any  reliance  on  Nell's 
assertions  ;  he  immediately,  however,  dis- 
patched a  summons  for  Nanse  jM'(3ollum. 

The  carman  then  related  aD  that  hr  knew, 
every  word  of  which  strongly  corroborated 
what  Lamh  Laudher  had  said.  He  con- 
cluded by  declaring  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that 
the  prisoner  was  innocent,  and  added,  that 
according  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  the  box 
was  nol.  open  when  he  left  it  in  the  plaintill's 
sleeping-room  above  stairs. 

The  magistrate  again  looked  keenly  and 
suspiciously  towards  Nell.  At  this  stage  of 
the  iirocccdings,  O'Rorke's  father  and  mother, 
accouip mied  by  some  of  tlieir  friends,  made 
tlieir  api)earance.  The  old  man,  however, 
declined  to  take  any  p;irt  in  the  vindication 
of  his  son.  He  stood  sullenly  silent,  with 
his  ai-ms  folded  and  his  brows  knit,  as  much 
in  indignation  as  in  sorrow.  Tlie  grief  of 
the  motlier  was  louder,  for  she  wept  audi- 
bly. 

Ere  the  Lapse  of  many  minutes,  the  con- 
stable returned,  and  stated  that  Nanse  waa 
not  be  found. 

"  She  has  not  been  at  her  ma.ster's  house 
since  morning,"  he  observed,  "  and  they 
don't  know  where  she  is,  or  what  lias  become 
of  her." 

Tiie  m;igistrate  imme<liatcly  despatched 
two  of  the  constables,  with  strict  injuuctiouB 
t<}  secure  her,  if  possible. 
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"In  the  mean  time,"  lie  added,  "I  will 
order  you,  Nell  M'Collum,  to  be  strictly  con- 
fined, until  I  ascertain  whether  she  can  be 
produced  or  not.  Your  haunts  may  be 
searched  with  some  hoj)e  of  success,  while 
you  are  in  durance  ;  but  I  rather  think  we 
might  seek  for  her  in  vain,  if  you  were  at 
liberty  to  regulate  her  motions.  I  cannot 
expect,"  he  added,  tm-ning  to  the  stranger, 
"that  you  should  prosecute  one  so  neai-ly re- 
lated to  you,  even  if  you  had  jiroof,  which 
you  have  not ;  but  I  am  almost  certain,  that 
she  has  been  someway  or  other  concerned  in 
the  robbery.  You  ai-e  a  modest,  interesting 
woman,  and  I  regret  the  loss  you  have  sus- 
tained. At  present  there  are  no  grounds  for 
committing  any  of  the  parties  charged  with 
the  robbery.  This  unhappy  woman  I  com- 
mit only  as  a  vagrant,  until  her  niece  is 
found,  after  that  we  shall  jsrobably  be  able  to 
see  somewhat  farther  into  this  strange  affiiir." 

"  Something  tells  me,  sir,"  replied  the 
stranger,  "  that  this  yoimg  man  is  as  inno- 
cent of  the  robbery  as  the»liild  luibom.  It's 
not  my  intention  ever  to  think  of  jjrosecuting 
him.  What  I  have  done  in  the  matter  was 
against  my  own  wishes." 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you  for  the  words  !  " 
exclaimed  the  parents  of  O'Korke,  each  press- 
ing her  hand  with  delight  and  gi-atitude. 
The  woman  warmly  retvu-ned  their  greetings, 
but  instantly  felt  her  bosom  heave  mth  a 
liysterical  opjiressiou  under  which  she  sank 
into  a  state  of  insensibility.  Lamh  Laudher 
More  and  his  wife  were  proceeding  to  bring 
her  towards  the  door  for  air,  when  Nell 
M'Collum  insisted  oa  a  jjrior  right  to  render 
her  that  service.  "Begone,  j-ou  servant  of 
the  devil,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "your 
wicked  breath  is  bad  about  any  one  else  ; 
you  won't  lay  a  hand  upon  her." 

"  Don't  let  her,  for  heaven's  sake  ! "  said 
his  wife  ;  "  her  eye  will  kiU  the  woman  !  " 

"  You  are  not  aware,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  that  this  woman  is  her  daughter." 

"Whose  daughter,  please  youi-  honor," 
said  the  old  man  indignantly. 

"  Nell  M'Collum's,"  he  returned. 

"  It's  as  false  as  hell !  "  rejoined  O'Rorke, 
"  beggin'  your  honor's  pardon  for  savin'  so. 
I  mean  it's  false  for  Nell,  if  she  says  it.  Nell, 
sir,  never  had  a  daughter,  an'  she  knows 
that ;  but  she  had  a  son,  an'  she  knows  best 
what  became  of  him." 

Nell,  however,  resolved  not  to  be  deten-ed 
from  getting  the  stranger  into  her  own 
hands.  With  astonishing  strength  and  fury 
she  attempted  to  drag  the  insensible  creature 
from  O'Eorke's  grasp  ;  but  the  magistrate, 
disgusted  at  her  violence,  ordered  two  of  the 
persons  present  to  hold  her  down. 

At  length    the  woman  began  to  recover. 


'  She  sobbed  aloud,  and  a  copious  flow  of 
tears  drenched  her  cheeks.  Nell  ordered  her 
to  tear  herself  from  O'Rorke  and  his  wife  : — 

I  "  Theu'  hands  are  bad  about  you,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  ajid  theu-  son  has  robbed  you, 
Mary.  Lave  them,  I  say,  or  it  will  be  worse 
for  you." 

j  The  woman  paid  her  no  attention  ;  on  the 
contraiy,  she  laid  her  head  on  the  bosom  of 

'  O'Eorke's   wife,    and  wept  as  if  her  heart 

:  would  break. 

I      "  God  help  me !  "  she  exclaimed  with   a 

j  bitter  sense  of  her  situation,  "lam  an  un- 

i  hajjpy,  an'  a  heart-broken  woman  !  For 
many  a  year  I  have  not  known  what  it  is  to 

I  have  a  fiiendly  breast  to  weep  on." 

She  then  caught  O'Eorke's  hand  and  kissed 
it  affectionately,  after  which  she  wept  afresh  ; 
j  "  Merciful  heaven  !  "  said  she — "  oh,  how  will 

I I  ever  be  able  to  meet  my  husband !  and 
j  such  a  husband  !  oh,  heavens  pity  me  !  " 

Both  O'Eorke  and  his  wife  stood  over  her 
in  tears.  The  latter  bent  her  head,  kissed 
j  the  stranger,  and  pressed  her  to  her  bosom. 
I  "  May  God  bless  you  !  "  said  O'Eorke  him- 
self solemnly  ;  "  trast  in  Him,  for  he  can  see 
i  justice  done  to  you  when  man  fails." 
j  The  eyes  of  Nell  glared  at  the  group  like 
those  of  an  enraged  tigress  :  she  stamjsed  her 
I  feet  upon  the  floor,  and  stnick  it  repeatedly 
^dth  her  stick,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  when  moved  by  strong  and  deadly 
,  passions. 

I  "  You'U  suffer  for  that,  Mary,"  she  ex- 
claimed ;  "  and  as  for  you,  Lamh  Laudher 
More,  my  debt's  not  i^aid  to  yim  yet.  Your 
son's  a  robber,  an'  I'll  prove  it  before  long  ; 
everv'  one  knows  he's  a  coxmrd  too." 
I  j\ir.  Brookleigh  felt  that  there  appeared  to 
be  something  connected  with  the  transactions 
of  the  jireceding  night,  as  well  as  with  some 
of  the  persons  who  had  come  before  him,  that 
\  perplexed  him  not  a  little.  He  thought  that, 
1  considering  the  serious  natiu'e  of  the  chai-ge 
I  preferred  against  young  O'Eorke,  he  exhib- 
i  ited  an  apathy  under  it,  that  did  not  alto- 
gether argue  innocence.  Some  unsettled 
I  suspicions  entered  his  mind,  but  not  with 
'  sufficient  force  to  fix  with  certainty  upon  any 
'  of  those  present,  except  Nell  and  Nanse 
M'Collum  who  had  absconded.  If  Nell  were 
the  woman's  mother,  her  anxiety  to  briu^^ 
the  criminal  to  justice  appeared  very  natural. 
!  Then,  again,  young  O'Eorke's  father,  wht 
I  seemed  to  know  the  history  of  NeU  M'Coj.-  ' 
lum,  denied  that  she  ever  had  a  driughter. 
How  could  he  be  certain  that  '•.lie  \>x\A  not, 
without  knowing  her  private  lite  tnorouglily  .- 
I  These  cii'cumstances  apvoared  rather  strange, 
j  if  not  altogether  incoiuprenensible  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  thdt  n-e  thought  it  necessarj',  be- 
,  fore  thev  c^jpiirated,  to  sp>ak  with  O'Eorke's 
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far.iily  in  private.  Havin{^  expressed  a  wish 
<o  tliis  cltect,  he  dismissed  the  other  parties, 
c::cept  Nell,  wlioiu  he  iuteuded  to  keep  con- 
iined  until  the  discovei-v  of  her  uiece. 

"  Pniy,"  s;iid  he  to  the  father  of  our  hum- 
ble hero,  "  how  do  you  know,  O'Eorke,  that 
Nell  ^rCollum  never  had  a  daughter  ?  " 

"Right  well,  your  honor.  I  knew  her 
since  she  wa.s  a  child  ;  an'  fi-om  that  day  to 
this  she  was  never  six  uio-.iths  from  this  town 
at  a  time.  No,  no — a  son  she  had,  but  a 
daughter  she  never  had." 

"  Let  me  ask  you,  young  man,  on  what 
business  were  you  abroad  last  night?  I 
expect  you  will  answer  me  candidly  ?  " 

"  It's  no  m.atther,"  replied  young  Lomh 
Liudher  gloomily,  "  my  char.octer's  gone.  I 
cmnot  be  worse,  au'  I  will  tell  no  man  how 
I  sjient  it,  till  I  have  an  ojiportunity  of  clarin' 
myself." 

"  If  you  s]ir-nt  it  innocently,"  returned  the 
magistrate,  "you  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
making  the  disclosure  we  require." 

"  I  will  not  mention  it,"  said  the  other ; 
'I  was  disgraced,  an'  that  is  enough.  I 
tliiuk  but  little  of  the  robbery." 

Bnsokleigh  understood  him  ;  but  the  last 
assertion,  though  it  exonerated  him  in  the 
o;nnion  of  a  man  who  knew  something  about 
c.iaracter,  went  far  in  that  of  his  fi'iends  who 
were  present  to  est;iblish  his  guilt. 

They  then  withdrew  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  much  to  young  Lamh  Laudher's  ad- 
v  uitixge  if  tliis  private  interview  had  never 
tiken  place. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  next  morning  O'Rorke  and  his  wife 
waited  upon  llr.  Brookleigh  to  state,  that 
in  their  <)i)iui(m  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  liberate  Nell  M'CoUum,  pi-ovided  he  kept 
a  strict  watch  uj)on  aU  her  motions.  The 
magistrate  instantly  admitted  both  tho  force 
ami  ingenuity  of  the  thought ;  and  after  hav- 
ing appointed  tin-<!e  persons  to  the  task  of 
keeping  her  under  surceiltanc-e,  he  set  her  at 
large. 

This  was  all  judicious  and  prudent ;  but 
in  the  mean  time,  common  rumor,  having 
first  published  the  fact  of  young  Lamh  Lau- 
d  ler's  cowardice,  found  it  an  easy  tnsk  to 
asso;aate  his  name  witli  the  robbery.  His 
very  fit iier,  after  tlieir  last  conference  with 
the  magistrate,  doul)ted  him ;  his  friends,  in 
llie  most  sympathetic  terms,  expressed  their 
conviction  of  his  guilt,  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence resulting  from  this  was,  that  he 
found  himself  expelled  from  his  paternal 
roof,  and  absolutely  put  out  of  caMc.  The 
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tide  of  ill  fame,  in  fact,  set  in  so  strongly 
against  him,  that  Ellen,  startled  as  she  had 
been  by  his  threat  of  taking  to  the  highway, 
doubted  him.  The  poo^'  young  man.  in 
truth,  led  a  miserable  life.  Nause  JMX^olhun 
had  not  been  found,  and  tho  uiifiivorablo 
rumor  was  still  at  its  height,  when  one  morn- 
ing the  town  ai-ose  i\u:l  found  the  walls  and 
streets  jilacarded  with  what  was  in  those  days 
kuomi   as   the  fatal  challenge  of  tho  de.u) 

BOXER  ! 

This  method  of  intimr.ting  his  arrivid  had 
always  been  jjeculiar  to  that  individual,  who 
was  a  man  of  color.  No  pferson  ever  dis- 
covered the  means  by  which  he  placarded 
his  dreadful  challenge.  In  an  age  of  gross 
superstition,  numerous  were  the  rumors  and 
opinions  promulgated  concerning  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  general  imi)ression  was, 
that  an  evil  sphit  attended  him,  by  whoso 
agency  his  advertisements  were  put  up  at 
night.  A  law,  it  is  said,  then  existed,  thak 
when  a  pugilist  arrived  in  any  town,  h6 
might  claim  the  right  to  receive  the  sura  of 
fifty  guineas,  provided  no  man  in  the  town 
could  be  found  to  accept  his  challenge  within 
a  given  period.  A  champion,  if  tradition  be 
true,  had  the  privilege  of  fixing  only  the 
place,  not  the  mode  and  regulations,  of  bat- 
tle. Accordingly  the  scene  of  contest  uni- 
formly selected  by  the  Dead  Boxtr  was  the 
church-yard  of  the  town,  beside  a  new  m:uie 
gi-ave.  dug  at  his  expense.  The  epithet  oi 
the  Dead  Boxer  had  been  given  to  him,  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  fatal  stroke  by  which 
he  had  been  able  to  kill  every  antagonist  who 
dared  to  meet  him  ;  precisely  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  call  a  fatal  marksman  a 
dead  ahot ;  and  the  chui-ch-yard  was  selected, 
and  the  grave  prepared,  in  or<lcr  to  denote 
the  fat'dity  incurred  by  those  who  went  into 
a  contest  with  him.  He  was  famous,  too,  at 
athletic  sports,  but  was  never  known  to  com- 
munifrate  the  secret  of  the  fatal  blow  ;  he  also 
taught  the  sword  exercises,  at  whii-h  he  was 
considered  to  be  a  proficient. 

On  the  morning  after  his  aiTival,  the  town 
in  which  we  have  laid  the  scene  of  this  legend 
felt  the  usual  impulse  of  an  intense  can-iosity 
to  see  so  celebrated  a  character.  The  Dead 
Boxer,  however,  appeared  to  be  exceeilingly 
jinxious  to  gratify  this  natural  propensity. 
He  walked  out  from  the  head  inn,  where  he 
had  stopped,  attended  by  his  serviuit,  merely, 
it  would  api)ear,  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the 
verj'  slight  chance  which  the  stoutest  of  them 
had  in  standing  before  a  man  whose  blow 
was  so  fatal,  and  whose  frame  so  i)rodigioualj 
Herculean. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour  at  which  he 
deemed  proper  to  make  his  apjiearance,  and 
as  it  happened  also  to  bo  the  market-day  ol 
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the  toTyi,  ^lie  crowd  which  followed  him  was 
unprecedented.  The  old  and  young,  the 
bale  and  feeble  of  both  sexes,  aU  rashed  out 
to  .see,  with  feehngs  of  fear  and  wonder,  the 
teiiible  and  far-famed  Dead  Boxer.  The  re- 
port of  his  arrival  had  ah-eady  spread  far  and 
■wide  into  the  country,  and  persons  belong- 
ing to  every  class  and  rank  of  life  might  be 
seen  hastening  on  horseback,  and  more  at 
full  speed  on  foot,  that  they  might,  if  possi- 
ble, catch  an  eaily  glimpse  of  him.  The 
most  sporting  characters  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country,  fighting-peer.j, 
fire-eaters,  snuff-caudle  squires,  members  of 
the  hell-fire  and  jockey  clubs,  gaugers,  gen- 
tlemen f.rmers,  blulf  yeomen,  laborers, 
cudgel-players,  p;u-ish  pugihsts,  men  of  re- 
nown within  a  district  of  ten  square  miles, 
all  jostled  each  other  in  hurrying  to  see,  and 
if  possibb  to  have  speech  of,  the  Dead 
Boxer.  Not  a  word  wa?  spoken  that  day, 
except  with  reference  to  him,  nor  a  conver- 
sation introduced,  the  topic  of  wlaich  was 
not  the  Dead  Boxer.  In  the  to«ni  every 
window  was  filled  with  persons  standing  to 
get  a  view  of  liim  ;  so  were  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  the  dead  walls,  and  all  the  cars, 
gates,  and  available  eminences  within  sight 
of  the  way  along  which  he  went.  Having 
thus  perambulated  the  town,  he  returned  to 
the  market-cross,  which,  as  we  have  said, 
stood  immediately  in  fi'ont  of  his  inn.  Here, 
attended  by  music,  he  personally  published 
his  challenge  in  a  deep  and  sonorous  voice, 
caUing  upon  the  coii^oration  in  right  of  his 
championship,  to  produce  a  mau  in  ten  clear 
days  ready  to  undertake  battle  with  him  as 
a  pugilist,  or  otherwise  to  pay  him  tlie  sum 
of  fifty  guineas  out  of  theu-  own  jsroper  ex- 
cliequer. 

Having  thus  thrown  down  his  gauntlet, 
the  musicians  played  a  dead  march,  and  there 
was  certainly  something  wild  and  fearful  in 
the  association  i^roduced  by  these  strains  of 
death  and  the  fatality  of  encountering  him. 
This  challenge  he  repeated  at  the  same  place 
and  hour  durmg  three  successive  days,  after 
which  he  calmly  awaited  the  result. 

In  the  mean  time,  certain  oircumstmees 
came  to  light,  which  not  only  developed 
many  cruel  and  profligate  traits  in  his  dis- 
position, but  also  enabled  the  worthy  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  to  ascertain  several  facts 
relating  to  liis  connections,  which  in  no 
small  degree  astonished  them.  The  candid 
and  modest  female  whose  murder  and  rob- 
bery had  been  planned  by  Nell  M'Collum, 
resided  with  him  as  his  wife  :  at  least  if  he 
did  not  acknowledge  her  as  such,  no  person 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  her 
mild  and  gentle  deportment,  ever  for  a  mo- 
ment conceived  her  capable  of  living  with 


him  in  any  other  character.  His  conduct  to 
her,  however,  was  brutal  in  the  extreme,  noi 
was  his  open  and  unmanly  cruelty  lessened 
by  the  misfortune  of  her  having  lost  the 
money  which  he  had  accumulated.  With 
Nell  M'Collum  he  was  also  acquainted,  for 
he  had  gi\'en  orders  that  she  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  him  whenever  she  deemed  it  neces- 
s  iry.  Nell,  though  now  at  large,  found  her 
motions  watched  with  a  vigUauce  which  no 
ingenuity  on  her  part  could  baffle.  She 
knew  this,  and  was  resolved  by  caution  to 
overreach  those  who  dogged  her  so  closely. 
Her  intimacy  with  the  Dead  Boxer  threw  a 
shade  of  still  deeper  mystery  around  her 
own  character  and  his.  Both  were  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  entering  inlo  evil  communion 
with  supernatural  beings,  and  both,  of  eoiu'se, 
were  looked  upon  with  fear  and  hatred, 
modified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
theii-  respective  situations. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  that 
yoiuig  Lamh  Laudher's  disgrace  was  alto- 
gether lost  in  the  wide-spread  fame  of  the 
Dead  Boxer.  His  high  reputation  for  gen- 
erous and  manly  feeling  had  given  him  too 
strong  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  him,  to  be  at  once  discarded  by  them 
from  public  conversation  as  an  indifferent 
person.  His  conduct  fiUed  them  with  won- 
der, it  is  tnie ;  but  although  the  general 
tone  of  feeling  respecting  the  robbery  was 
decidedly  in  his  favor,  yet  there  still  existed 
among  the  public,  particiilarly  in  the  faction 
that  was  hostile  to  him,  enough  of  doubt, 
openly  expressed,  to  render  it  a  duty  to 
avoid  him  ;  particularly  when  this  formidable 
suspicion  was  joined  to  the  notorious  fact  of 
his  cowardice  in  the  rencounter  with  Meehaul 
Neil.  Both^  subj  ects  were  therefore  discussed 
with  probably  an  equal  interest ;  but  it  is 
quite  certam  that  the  rumor  of  Lamh  Lau- 
<lher's  cowardice  would  alone  have  occasioned 
him,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
drew  it  forth,  to  be  avoided  and  branded 
with  contumely.  There  was,  in  fact,  then  in 
existence  among  the  rival  factions  in  Ireland 
mucn  of  the  military  sense  of  honor  which 
characterizes  the  British  army  at  this  day  ; 
I  nor  is  this  spirit  even  yet  whoUy  exploded 
from  our  humble  countrymen.  Poor  Lamh 
Laudher  was,  therefore,  an  exile  from  his 
father's  house,  repulsed  and  avoided  by  all 
who  had  formerly  been  intimate  with  him. 

There  was  another  individual,  however,.' 
who  deeply  symjDathized  in  all  he  felt,  because' 
she  knew  that  for  her  sake  it  had  been  in- 
curred ;  we  allude  to  Ellen  Neil.  Since  the 
night  of  their  last  interview,  she,  too,  had 
been  scrupulously  watched  by  her  relations. 
But  what  vigilance  can  surpass  the  ingenuity 
of  love  ?     Although  her  former  treacherous 
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eonfidant  had  absconded,  yet  the  incident  of 
the  Deiul  Boxer's  aiTival  had  been  tlie  means 
of  supijlj'iuf?  her  witli  a  fiicnd,  into  whose 
bosom  she  felt  that  she  could  pour  out  idl 
the  anxieties  of  her  heart.  This  was  no 
other  tlian  the  Dead  Boxer "s  wife  ;  and  there 
was  this  ])ecnli!irity  in  the  interest  which 
she  took  in  Ellen's  distress,  that  it  was  only 
a  return  of  sympathy  which  Ellen  felt  in  the 
unhappy  woman's  sufferings.  The  conduct 
of  her  husband  was  indefensible  ;  for  while 
he  treated  her  with  shameful  barbaiity,  it 
was  evident  that  his  bad  passions  and  his 
judfjnient  were  at  variance,  with  respect  to 
the  estimate  which  he  formed  of  her  charac- 
ter. In  her  honesty  he  jjlaced  evei-y  confi- 
dence, and  permitted  her  to  manage  hi:j 
money  and  regulate  his  expenses ;  but  thi:j 
■WJU5  merely  because  her  frugality  and  econo- 
mic habits  gratified  his  parsimony,  and  fos- 
tered one  of  his  strongest  jjassions,  wliijh 
was  avarice.  There  was  something  abov.t 
tliis  ami:ible  creature  that  won  powerfullj' 
upon  the  airectioiis  of  Ellen  Neil ;  and  in  en- 
trusting her  with  the  secret  of  her  love,  she 
she  felt  assured  that  she  had  not  misplaced 
it.  Tlieir  private  conversations,  therefore, 
were  frequent,  and  their  communications, 
unreserved  on  both  sides,  so  far  as  wom:m 
can  bestow  confidence  and  friendship  on  the 
subject  of  her  afifections  or  her  duty.  This 
intimacy  did  not  long  escape  the  prying  eyes 
of  Nell  M'CoUum,  who  .soon  took  means  to 
avail  herself  of  it  for  purposes  which  will 
shortly  become  evident. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  evening  after  the 
day  on  which  the  Dead  Boxer  had  })ubh3hed 
his  challenge,  that,  having  noticed  Nell  fi-om 
a  window  as  she  passed  the  inn,  he  dispatched 
a  waiter  with  a  message  that  she  should  be 
scut  up  to  him.  Previous  to  this  the  hag 
had  been  several  times  with  his  wife,  on 
whom  she  laid  serious  injunctions  never  to 
disclose  to  her  Inisbaud  tlie  relationship  be- 
tween them.  The  woman  had  never  done  so, 
for  in  fact  the  m'knowledgoment  of  Nell,  as 
her  mother,  would  have  been  to  any  female  I 
wliose  feelings  had  not  been  made  callous  by  j 
the  world,  a  painful  and  distressing  task.  | 
Nell  w:us  the  more  anxious  on  this  point,  as 
sli(!  feared  tliat  such  a  disclosure  would  have 
frustrated  lier  own  designs. 

"  Well,  gi'anny,"  said  he,  when  Nell  en- 
tered, '•  any  word  of  the  money  ?  " 

Nell  ciuitiously  shut  the  door,  and  stood 
immediately  fronting  him,  her  hand  at  some 
distjince  from  her  side,  sujiported  by  her 
strttt"  and  her  gray  glittering  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  witii  that  malicious  look  which  she  never 
could  banish  fi'om  her  countenance. 

"  The  money  will  come,"  she  replied,  "  in  I 
good  time.     I've  a  charm  near  ready  that'll ; 


'  get  a  clue  to  it.  I'm  watchin'  him — an'  Tin 
watched  myself — an'  Ellen's  watched.  He 
has  hai'dly  a  house  to  put  his  head  in  ;  but 
mihiitilish  !  I'll  bring  yon  an' him  together — 
ay,  (llwr  manim,  an'  I'll  make  him  give  you 
I  the  first  blow  ;  afther  that,  if  you  don't  give 
1  him  ONE,  it's  j'oiu'  own  fau't." 

"  Get  the  money  first,  gi-anny.     I  won't 
I  give  liim  the  blow  till  it  is  safe." 
!       "  Won't  you  ?  "  rephed  the  beldame  ;  "ay, 
I  (Ihcr  Crcadlia,  will  you,  whin  you  know  what 
I  have  to  tell  you  about  liim  an' — an' " 

"And  who,  granny?" 

"  Diouoid,  man,  but  I'm  afeard  to  tell  you, 
for  fraid  you'd  kiU  me." 

"  Tut,  Nelly  ;  I'd  not  strike  an  Obeah-wo- 
man."  said  he,  laughing. 

"I  suspect  foul  i)lay  between  him  an' — 
har." 

"Eh?    Fui-y  of  hell,  no  !  " 

"  Ho'ri  very  handsome,"  said  the  other,  "an' 
yoimg — fai-  younger  than  you  ai-e,  by  thir- 
teen— " 

"Go  on — go  on,"  said  the  Dead  Boxer,  in- 
temijitiug  hor,  and  clenching  his  fist,  wliilst 
his  eyes  literally  glowed  hke  live  coals,  "  go 
on — I'll  murder  him,  but  not  till — yes,  I'E 
miu'der  him  at  a  blow — I  will ;  but  no — not 
till  you  secure  the  money  Jirst.  If  I  give  him 
the  blow — THE  BOX — I  might  never  get  it, 
gi-amiy.     A  dead  man  gives  back  uothuig." 

"I  suspect," replied  Nell,  " arrarjhkl— that 
is  the  money — is  in  other  hands.  Lord  pre- 
sarve  us  !  but  it's  a  wicked  world,  blackey." 

"  Where  is  it !  "  s;iid  the  Boxer,  with  a  ve- 
hemence of  manner  resembling  that  of  a  man 
who  was  ready  to  sink  to  pei-dition  for  his 
wealth.     "  Devil !  and  furies  !  where  is  it  ?  " 

"  Where  is  it  ?  "  said  the  imperturbable 
Nell ;  "  why,  mamm  a  yeah,  man,  sure  you 
don't  think  that  /  know  where  it  is?  I  sus- 
pect that  your  landlord's  daughter,  his  raal 
sweetheart,  knows  something  about  it ;  but 
thin,  you  see,  I  can  2»'"<-<'  nothing  ;  I  only 
suspect.  We  must  watch  an'  wait.  You 
know  she  woukln't  prosecute  him." 

"  We  will  watch  an'  wait— but  I'll  finish 
him.  Tell  me,  Nell — fury  of  hell,  womiui — 
can  it  be  possible — no — well — I'll  murder 
him,  though  ;  but  can  it  be  possible  tliat  shea 
guilty  ?  eh  ?  She  wouldn't  prosecute  him  ! 
—No — no — she  would  not." 

"  She  is  not  worthy  of  you,  blackey.  Loi-d 
save  us  !  Well,  ti-oth,  I  remimber  whin  you 
wor  in  Lord  S — 's,  you  were  a  fine  young 
man  of  your  color.  I  did  something  for  the 
young  lord  in  my  way  then,  an'  I  used  to 
say,  when  I  rallied  to  see  her,  that  you  wor  a 
beauty,  biu-rin'  the  face.  Sure  enough,  there 
was  no  lie  in  that.  Well,  that  was  before 
you  tuck  to  the  fightin';  but  I'm  ravin'. 
Whisper,  man.     If  you  iloubt  what  I'm  say- 
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in',  watch  the  north  comer  of  the  orchard 
about  nine  to-night,  an'  you'll  see  a  meetin' 
between  her  an'  O'Eorke.  God  be  wid  you ! 
I  must  go." 

"  Stop  !  "  said  the  Boxer  ;  "  don't — but  do 
get  a  ehai-m  for  the  money." 

"  Good-by,"  said  Nell ;  "  you  a  heart  wid 
your  money  !  No  ;  damnho  aherry  on  the 
charm  ever  I'll  get  you  till  you  show  more 
spunk.  You !  My  curse  on  the  money, 
man,  when  your  disgi-ace  is  consarned  !  " 

Nell  passed  rapidly,  and  with  evident  in- 
dignation out  of  the  room  ;  nor  could  any 
entreaty  on  the  part  of  the  Dead  Boxer  in- 
duce her  to  return  and  j)rolong  the  dialogue. 

She  had  said  enough,  however,  to  produce 
in  his  bosom  torments  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  damned.  In  several  of  their  preced- 
ing dialogues,  she  had  imjjressed  him  with  a 
belief  that  young  Lamh  Laudher  was  the 
person  who  had  robbed  his  wife  ;  and  now 
to  the  hatred  that  originated  in  a  spu'it  of 
avarice,  she  added  the  deep  and  deadly  one 
of  jealousy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dead 
Boxer  had,  in  fact,  begun  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  Ellen  Neil's  beauty ;  and  perhaps 
nothing  would  have  given  him  greater  satis- 
faction than  the  removal  of  a  woman  whom  he 
no  longer  loved,  except  for  those  virtues  which 
enabled  him  to  accumulate  money.  And 
now,  too,  had  he  an  equal  interest  in  the  re- 
moval of  his  double  rival,  whom,  besides,  he 
considered  the  spoliator  of  his  hoarded  prop- 
erty. The  loss  of  this  money  certainly  stung 
him  to  the  soul,  and  caused  his  unfortunate 
wife  to  sutfer  a  tenfold  degree  of  persecution 
und  misery.  When  to  this  we  add  his  sudden 
passion  for  Ellen  Ned,  we  may  easUy  con- 
ceive what  she  must  have  endured.  Nell,  at 
all  events,  felt  satisfied  that  she  had  shaped 
the  strong  passions  of  her  savage  dupe  in  the 
way  best  calculated  to  gratify  that  imdjiug 
spirit  of  vengeance  which  she  had  so  long 
nm-tured  against  the  family  of  Lamh  Lau- 
dher. The  Dead  Boxer,  too,  was  determined 
to  prosecute  his  amour  with  Ellen  Ned,  not 
more  to  gratify  his  lawless  affection  for  her 
than  his  twofold  hatred  of  Lamh  Laudher. 

At  length  nine  o'clock  arrived,  and  the 
scene  must  change  to  the  northern  part  of 
Sheenius  Neil's  orchard.  The  Dead  Boxer 
threw  a  cloak  around  liim,  and  issuing 
through  the  back  door  of  the  inn,  entered 
the  garden,  which  was  sejiarated  from  the 
orchard  only  by  a  low  clifiped  hedge  of 
young  whitethorn,  in  the  middle  of  wliicli 
stood  of  a  small  gate.  In  a  moment  he  was 
in  the  orchard,  and  fi'om  behind  its  low  wall 
he  perceived  a  female  proceeding  to  the  north 
side  muffled  lik-e  himself  in  a  cloak,  which 
he  immediately  recognized  to  be  that  of  his 
wife.     His   teeth    became   locked    together 


with  the  most  deadly  resentment ;  his  fea* 
tures  twitched  with  the  convulsive  spasms  of 
rage,  and  his  nostrils  were  distended  as  if  his 
victims  stood  already  within  his  grasp.  He 
instantly  tlu-ew  himself  over  the  wall,  and 
nothing  but  the  crashing  weight  of  his  tread 
could  have  saved  the  lives  of  the  two  unsus- 
pecting persons  before  him.  Startled,  how- 
ever, by  the  noise  of  his  footsteps,  Lamh 
Laudher  turned  round  to  observe  who  it 
was  that  followed  them,  and  immediately  the 
massy  and  colossal  black  now  stripped  of  his 
cloak — for  he  had  thrown  it  aside — stood  in 
their  presence.  The  female  instmctively 
drew  the  cloak  round  her  face,  and  Lamh 
Laudher  was  about  to  ask  why  he  followed 
them,  when  the  Boxer  approached  him  in  an 
attitude  of  assaidt. 

With  a  calmness  almost  unparalleled  under 
the  circumstances,  Lamh  Laudher  desired 
the  feniiile  by  no  means  to  clinj'  to  him. 

[       "If  you  do,"  said  he,  "I   a,\\   mui-dered 

I  where  I  stand." 

"No,"  she  shrieked,  "you  fhall  not. 
Stand  back,  man,  stand  back,  li  you  mur- 
der him  I  will  take  care  you  shall  suffer  for 
it.     Stand  back.     Lamh  Laudher  never  in- 

j  jured  you." 

"  Ha !  "  exclaimed  the  Boxer,  in   reply  ; 

"  why,  what  is  this  !     Who  have  we  here  ?  * 

Ellen,  for  it  was  she,  had  already  thl•o^vn 

back  the  cloak  from  her  features,  and  step- 

I  ped  forward  between  them. 

"  Well,   I  am   glad   it  is  you,"   said  the 

j  black,  "and  so  may  he.  Come,  /  shall  con- 
duct you  home." 

He  caught  her  arm  as  he  spoke,  and  drew 
her  over  to  his  side  like  an  infant. 

"  Come,  my  pretty  girl,  come  ;  I  will  treat 
you  tenderly,  and  all  I  shall  ask  is  a  kiss  in 

j  return.     Here,    young   fellow,"   said   he   to 

)  Lamh    Laudhei',    with    a    sense    of    bitter 

t  triumj)h,  "  I  will  show  you  that  one  black 
kiss  is  worth  two  white  ones." 

Heavy,  hard,  and  energetic  was  the  blow 
which  the  Dead  Boxer  received  upon  the 
temple,  as  the  rej)ly  of  Lamh  Laudher,  and 
dead  was  the  crasli  of  his  tremendous  body 
on  the  earth.  EUen  looked  ai'ound  her  witi 
amazement. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  seizing  her  lover's  arm, 
and  dragging  him  onward  :  "  gracious 
heavens !  I  hope  you  haven't  killed  him. 
Come,  John,  the  time  is  short,  and  we  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  That  vdlain,  as  I  tould 
you  before,  in  a  villain.  Oh  !  if  you  knew  it ! 
John,  I  have  been  the  manes  of  your  disgrace 
and  sufl'ering,  but  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I 
can  to  remedy  that.  In  your  disgrace, 
Ellen  will  be  ready,  in  four  days  from  this, 
to  become  your  wife.  John,  come  to  meet 
me  no  more.     I  will  send  that  villain's  inno- 
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cent  ^^ife  tw  your  aunt  Alley's,  where  you 
now  Li  f e.  /  didu't  expect  to  see  you  myself  ; 
l)ut  1  f^ot  an  opportiuiity,  and  besides  she 
was  too  unwell  to  brin<;;  my  message,  which 
was  to  let  you  know  what  I  now  tell  you." 

Jolm,  ere  he  ri'i)hed,  looked  behind  him  at 
tlie  Deiul  Boxer,  and  appeared  as  if  sti'uck 
with  some  sudden  thoujfht. 

"He  is  movinV'said  he,  "  an' ou  this  night 
I  don't  wish  to  meet  him  again  ;  but — yes, 
Ellen,  yes— (iud  bless  you  for  the  words 
you've  said  ;  but  how  could  inm  for  one  min- 
ute doubt  me  about  the  robbery  ?  " 

"  I  did  not,  John — I  did  not ;  and  if  I  did, 
think  of  your  own  words  at  our  meetiu'  in 
the  Quarry  ;  it  was  a  small  suspicion,  though 
—  no  more.  No,  no  ;  al  heart  I  never  doubted 
you." 

"  Ellen,"  said  John,  "  hear  me.  You  never 
will  become  my  wife  till  my  disgrace  is  wiped 
away.  I  love  you  too  well  ever  to  see  you 
blush  for  your  husband.  My  mind's  made 
up — so  say  no  more.  Ay,  an'  I  tell  j'ou  that 
to  hve  three  months  in  this  state  would  break 
my  heart." 

"Poor  John!"  she  exclaimed,  as  they 
separated,  and  the  words  were  followed  by  a 
gush  of  tears,  "  I  know  that  there  is  not  one 
of  them,  in  either  of  the  factious,  so  noble  in 
heart  and  thought  as  i/ou  are." 

"I'll  prove  that  soon,  Ellen  ;  but  never  till 
my  name  is  fair  and  clear,  an'  without  spot, 
can  i/ochemi/  wife.  Good  night,  dearest  ;  in 
every  tiling  but  l/iat  I'll  be  guided  by  you." 

They  then  separated,  and  immediately  the 
Dead  lioxer,  like  a  drunlccn  man,  went  totter- 
ing, rather  cresL-fidlen,  towards  the  inn.  On 
reaching  his  own  room,  his  rage  appeai-ed 
quite  ungovernable  ;  he  stormed,  stamped, 
and  raved  on  reflecting  that  any  one  was  able 
to  knock  liim  down.  He  cidled  for  brandy 
and  wat(!r,  with  a  curse  to  the  waiter,  swore 
deeply  between  every  sip,  and  ultimately 
disj)at<lied  another  messenger  for  Nell 
M'Collum. 

"  That  Obeah  woman's  plaj-ing  on  me,"  lie 
exclaimed  ;  "  because  my  face  is  black,  she 
thinks  me  a  fool.  Furies !  I  neither  know 
what  she  is,  nor  who  the  other  is.  But  1  will 
know." 

"  Don't  be  too  mire  of  that,"  replied  Nell, 
gliding  into  the  apartment — "  You  am  say 
little,  i)lackey,  or  think  little,  avourneen,  that 
/'//  not  know.  As  to  who  ."he  is,  you  needn't 
ax — she  won't  be  long  troublin'  you ;  an'  in 
regard  to  myself,  I'm  what  you  see  me. 
Arm,  dher  ma  ehiiirji,  man  alive,  I  could  lave 
you  in  one  night  tliat  a  bt)y  in  his  tii-st  lireex- 
tha  (small  clothes)  coukl  bate  the  maiTOW  out 
of  you." 

"  Where  did  you  come  from  now,  gran- 
ny?" 


I  "  Fj-om  her  room  ;  she's  sick — that  waa 
I  what  prevented  her  fi-om  meetin'  L:imh  Lau- 
dher." 

"  Clranny,  do  you  know  who  she  is  ?     I'm 
i  tired  of  her — sick  of  her." 
I      "  You  know  enough  about  her  to  satisfy 
I  you.     Wasn't  she  a  beautiful  creature  when 

I  Lady  S tuck  her  into  the  family,  an' 

j  reiu-ed  her  till  she  was  tit  to  wait  upon  her- 
self. Warn't  you  then  sarvant  to  the  ould 
lord,  an'  didn't  I  make  her  marry  you,  some- 
thing against  her  will,  too  ;  but  she  did  it  to 
I  plase  me.  That  was  befoi-e  'buildin' 
I  churches '  druu  you  out  of  the  family-,  an' 
made  you  take  to  the  fightin'  trade." 

"  Granny,  you  must  bring  this  j'oung  fel- 
low across  me.  Blood !  woman,  do  you 
j  know  what  he  did '?  He  knocked  me  down, 
1  grannj- — struck  me  senseless !  Fury  of  hell  I 
,  Me.  !  Only  for  attemjjting  to  kiss  his  sweet- 
[  heart ! " 

"  Ha ! "  said  Nell,  bitterly,  "  keep  that  to 
yourself,  for  heaven's  sake  1     Dher  ma  chairp, 
I  man,  if  it  was  known,  his  name  would  be 
I  higher  up  than  ever.     Be  my  sowl,  any  how, 
j  that  was  the  Lamb  Laudher  hloiu,  my  boy, 
j  an'  what  lliat  is,  is  well  known.     The  devil 
curse  him  for  it ! " 
I       "  Granny,   you  must  assist  me   in  three 
'  things.     Find  a  clue  to  the  money — bring 
this  fellow  in  my  way,  as  you  promised — and 
'  hel2>  me  with  the  landlord's  daughter." 
;       "Is  there  nothin'  else ? " 
"  What  •?  " 
"She's  sick." 

"  Well,  let  her  die,  then  ;  /don't  care." 
"  In  the  other  things  I  will  help  you,"  said 
Nell ;  "  but  you  must  clear  your  owii  way 
there.  I  can  do  every  thing  l)ut  that.  I  have 
a  son  myself,  an'  my  hands  is  tied  against 
blood  till  I  find  him  out.  I  could  like  to  see 
some  people  withered,  but  I  can't  kill." 

"  Well,  except  her  case,  we  understand  one 
another.     Good  night,  then." 

"  You  must  work  that  for  yourself.  Good 
night." 


CH.VPTER  M. 

In  the  mean  time  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  scarcely  any  person  who  heard  it  could 
at  fii*st  believe.  About  twelve  o'clo(;k  the 
next  day  the  house  of  Lanih  Laudher  More 
was  surroimded  with  an  immense  crowd,  and 
the  whole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
peculiar  animation  and  excitement,  (iroups 
met,  stood,  and  eagerly  accosted  each  other 
upon  sonif  topic  that  evidently  excited  equul 
interest  and  astonishment. 

Lamh  Lm  diilk  Oge  h.\d  challenged  toe 
Dii.\n  Bo.vEK. 
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True.  On  that  morning,  at  an  early  hour, 
tlie  proscribed  young  man  waited  upon  the 
Sovereign  of  the  town,  and  requested  to  see 
him.  Immediately  after  his  encounter  with 
the  black  the  preceding  night,  and  while 
Ellen  Neil  offered  to  compensate  him  for  the 
obloquy  she  had  brought  upon  his  name,  he 
formed  the  dreadful  resolution  of  sending 
him  a  challenge.  In  very  few  words  he 
stated  his  intention  to  the  Sovereign,  who 
looked  upon  him  as  insane. 

"No,  no,"  replied  that  gentleman;  "go 
home,  O'Korke,  and  banish  the  idea  out  of 
your  head  ;  it  is  madness." 

"  But  I  say  yes,  yes,  with  great  respect  to 
you,  sir,"  observed  Lamb  Lauilher.  "  I've 
been  banished  fi-om  my  father's  house,  and 
treated  with  scorn  by  all  that  know  me,  be- 
cause they  think  me  a  coward.  Now  I'll  let 
them  know  I'm  no  coward." 

"But  you  will  certainly  be  killed,"  said  the 
Sovereign. 

"  That's  to  be  seen,"  observed  the  young 
man  ;  "  at  all  events,  I'd  as  soon  be  killed  as 
livin'  in  disgrace.  I'll  thank  you,  sir,  as  the 
head  of  tlie  town,  to  let  the  black  know  that 
Lamh  Laudher  Oge  will  fight  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the " 

"  My  mind's  made  up  to  fight,"  said  the 
other,  interrujjtiug  him.  "No  power  on 
earth  wiU  prevent  me,  sir.  So,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  send  the  challenge,  I'll  bring  it 
myself." 

The  Sovereign  shook  his  head,  as  if  con- 
scious of  what  the  result  must  be. 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  he  ;  "  as  you  are 
fixed  on  your  owti  destruction,  the  challenge 
wiU  be  given  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  think  bet- 
ter of  it." 

"  Let  him  know,  if  j-ou  please,"  added 
ijamh  Laudher,  "  that  on  to-morrow  at  twelve 
o'clock  we  must  fight." 

The  magistrate  nodded,  and  Lamh  Lau- 
dher immediately  took  his  leave.  In  a  short 
time  the  intelhgence  sjJread.  From  the  sov- 
ereign it  jDassed  to  his  clerk,  fi-om  the  clerk 
to  the  other  members  of  the  coriDoration, 
and,  ere  an  hour,  the  town  was  in  a  blaze 
with  the  intelligence. 

"Did  you  hear  what's  reported  ?  "  was  the 
general  question. 

Lamh  Laudher  Oge  has  challenf/ed  the  Dead 
Boxer  ! 

The  reader  already  knows  how  bitterly 
public  opinion  had  set  in  against  our  humble 
hero  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe, 
in  terms  sufficiently  vivid,  the  rapid  and 
powerful  reaction  which  now  took  place  in 
his  favor.  Every  one  pitied  him,  praised 
bim,  remembered  his  former  prowess,  and 
after  finding  some  palliative  for  his  degi'ading 


interview  with  Meehaul  Neil,  concluded  with 
expressing  a  fii-m  conviction  that  he  had  u;i- 
dertaken  a  fatal  task.  When  the  nimor  had 
reached  his  parents,  the  blood  ran  cold  in 
their  veins,  and  their  natural  affection,  now 
roused  into  energy,  grasped  at  an  object  that 
was  about  to  be  violently  removed  fi'om  it. 
Their  friends  and  neighbors,  as  we  have 
stated,  came  to  their  house  for  the  purjjose 
of  dissuading  their  son  against  so  rash  and 
terrible  an  undertaking. 

"  It  musn't  be,"  said  they,  "  for  whatever 
was  over  him  wid  Meehaul  Neil,  we  know 
now  he's  no  coward,  an'  that's  enough.  We 
musn't  see  him  beat  dead  before  our  eyes,  at 
all  events,  where  is  he '?  " 

"  He's  at  his  aunt's,"  replied  the  father ; 
"undher  this  roof  he  says  he  will  never  come 
tiU  his  fame  is  cleared.  Heavens  above ! 
For  him  to  think  of  fightin'  a  man  that  kiUa 
every  one  he  fights  wid  !  " 

The  mother's  outcries  were  violent,  as  were 
those  of  his  female  relations,  whilst  a  solemn 
and  even  mournful  spii-it  brooded  upon  the 
countenances  of  liis  own  faction.  It  was 
resolved  that  his  parents  and  friends  should 
now  wait  upon,  and  by  every  argument  and 
remonstrance  in  their  power,  endeavor  to 
change  the  rashness  of  his  purpose. 

The  3'ouug  man  received  them  with  a  kind 
but  somewhat  sorrowful  sisirit.  The  father, 
uncovered,  and  mth  his  gray  locks  flowing 
down  upon  his  shoulders,  approached  him, 
extended  his  hand,  and  with  an  infirm  voice 
said — 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  John.  You're  wel- 
come to  your  father's  heart  an'  your  father's 
roof  ouce  more." 

The  son  put  his  arms  across  his  breast, 
and  bowed  his  head  respectfully,  but  de- 
clined receiving  his  father's  hand. 

"Not,  father — father  dear — not  till  my 
name  is  cleared." 

"John,"  said  the  old  man,  now  in  tears, 
"  will  you  refuse  me  ?  You  are  my  only  .son, 
my  only  child,  an'  I  cannot  lose  you.  Yom* 
name  is  cleared." 

" Father,"  said  the  son,  "I've  sivorn — it's 
now  too  late.  My  heart,  father,  has  been 
crushed  by  what  has  hajipened  lately.  I 
found  little  charity  among  my  friends.  I 
say,  I  cannot  change  my  mind,  for  I've  sworn 
to  fight  liim.  And  even  if  I  had  not  sworn, 
I  couldn't,  as  a  man,  but  do  it,  for  he  has 
insulted  them  that  I  love  better  than  my  own 
life.  I  knew  you  would  want  to  persuade 
me  against  what  I'm  doin' — an'  that  was 
why  I  bound  myself  this  morniu'  by  an  oath." 

The  mother,  who  had  been  detained  a  few 
minutes  behind  them,  now  entered,  and  on 
hearing  that  he  had  refused  to  decline  the 
battle,  exclaimed — 
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"  Wliosays  tliat  Lainh  Laiullier  Oge  won't 
obey  his  mother  ?  Who  dare  sav  it  ?  Wasn't 
he  ever  ami  always  an  ol)y<lient  son  to  ine 
an'  his  father?  I  won't  believe  tliat  lie  of 
my  boy,  no  more  than  I  ever  believed  a  word 
of  wliat  waH  sed  ap'aiiist  him.  Shawn  Oi/r 
aroon.  you  won't  refuse  me,  aoUlixh.  What 
'nd  become  of  me,  arich  ma  chree,  if  you 
fight  him  ?  Would  you  have  the  mother's 
heart  broken,  an'  our  roof  childless  all  out '? 
We  lost  OIK'  as  it  is— the  daughter  of  our 
heart  is  gone,  an'  we  don't  know  how — an' 
now  is  your  father  an'  me  to  lie  down  an' 
die  in  desolation  widout  a  chUd  to  shed  a 
tear  over  us,  or  to  put  up  one  jirayer  for  our 
hap]>iiiess  ?  " 

The  young  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears  ; 
but  his  clieek  reddened,  and  he  dashed  them 
hastily  aside. 

"  No,  my  boy,  my  glorious  boy,  won't  re- 
fuse to  save  his  mother's  heart  from  breakin'; 
ay,  and  his  gray-haired  father's  too — he  won't 
kill  us  both — my  boy  won't, — nor  send  us  to 
tlie  grave  before  our  tijne  !  " 

"Mother,"  said  he,  "if  I  could  I— Oh! 
no,  no.  Now,  it's  too  late — if  I  didn't  fight 
him,  I'd  be  a  peijured  man.  You  know,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "there's  something  in-  a 
Liiiih  Laudher'sl)low,as  well  as  in  the  Dead 
Boxer's.  Isn't  it  said,  that  a  Linih  Landher 
needn't  strike  two  blows,  when  ho  sends  his 
strength  with  one." 

He  stretched  out  his  powerful  arm,  as  he 
spoke,  with  a  degree  of  pride,  not  unbecom- 
ing his  youth,  sj^irit,  and  amazing  strength 
and  activity. 

"  Do  not,"  he  added,  "  either  vex  me,  or 
sink  my  spirits.  I'm  sworn,  an'  I'll  fight  him. 
That's  my  mind,  and  it  will  not  change." 

The  whole  party  felt,  by  the  energy  and 
decision  with  which  he  spoke  the  last  words, 
that  he  was  immovable.  His  resolution  filled 
them  witli  melancholy,  and  an  absolute  sense 
flf  death.  They  left  him,  tliorefore,  in  silence, 
with  tlie  exception  of  liis  parents,  whose  gi-ief 
was  bitter  and  excessive. 

■\\lien  the  Dead  Boxer  heard  tliat  he  had 
been  challenged,  he  felt  more  chagrin  than 
satisfaction,  forliis  avai-ice  was  disappointed  ; 
but  when  he  understood  from  those  members 
of  tlie  corporation  who  waited  on  him,  Uiat 
Lunh  Liiudher  was  the  ch.allenger,  the  livid 
fire  of  mingled  rage  and  triumph  which 
blazed  in  his  Lirge  bloodshot  eyes  absolutely 
h'iglitoneil  the  worthy  burgliera. 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  he — "hei-e,  Joe,  I 
desire  you  to  go  and  get  a  coffin  made,  six 
feet  long  and  properly  wide  -we  will  give 
him  ro«mi  enough  ;  tehee  !  tehee  !  tehee  ! — 
ah  !  t<'.hee  !  tehee !  tehee !  I'm  glad,  gentle- 
men. HeiT !  agh !  tehee !  tehee  !  I'm  glad, 
I'm.  glad." 


In  this  manner  did  he  indulge  in  the  wild 
and  uncouth  glee  of  a  sixvage  as  ferocious  as 
he  was  jiowerful. 

"  We  have  a  quare  proverb  here,  ]\Iisther 
Black,"  said  one  of  the  wortliy  biu-ghers, 
"that,  be  my  sowl,  may  be  you  never 
heard ! " 

"Tehee!  tehee!  agh!  WInt  is  that?" 
said  the  Boxer,  showing  his  wliite  teeth  and 
blubber  lips  in  a  furious  grin,  whilst  the 
eyes  which  he  fastened  on  the  poor  burgher 
blazed  up  once  more,  as  if  he  was  about  to 
annihilate  him. 

"  What  is  it,  sar  ?  " 

"  Faith,"  said  the  burgher,  making  towards 
the  door,  "  I'll  tell  you  that  when  I'm  tl;e 
safe  side  o'  the  room —devil  a  ha'porth  bar- 
rin'  that  neither  you  nor  any  man  ought  to 
reckon  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 
Make  money  of  thai  ;  "  and  after  having  dis- 
charged this  ijleasantry  at  the  black,  the 
worthy  burgher  made  a  hasty  exit  down 
stairs,  followed  at  a  more  dignified  pace  by 
his  companions. 

The  Dead  Boxer,  in  preparing  for  battle, 
observed  a  series  of  forms  peculiar  to  him- 
self, which  were  certainly  of  an  api^alling 
character.  As  a  proof  tint  the  challenge  was 
accepted,  he  ordei-ed  a  black  flag,  which  he 
carried  about  with  him,  to  wave  from  a  win- 
dow of  the  inn,  a  circumstance  which  thrilled 
all  who  saw  it  with  au  awful  certainty  of 
Lamh  Laudher's  death.  He  then  gave  orders 
for  the  drums  to  bo  beaten,  and  a  dead  march 
to  be  played  before  him,  whilst  he  walked 
slowly  up  the  town  and  back,  conversing  oc- 
casionally with  some  of  those  wlio  innnediate- 
ly  surrounded  him.  A\nien  he  arrived  nearly 
opposite  the  market-house,  some  person 
pointed  out  to  him  a  small  hut  tluit  stood  m 
a  situation  isolated  from  the  other  houses  of 
the  street. 

"Tliere,"  added  his  informant,  "is  the 
house  where  Lamh  Landher  Ogi-'s  aunt  Uvos, 
and  where  he  himself  has  lived  since  he  left 
his  father's." 

"All!  "said  the  black,  pausing,  "is  he 
within,  do  you  think  ?  " 

One  of  the  crowd  immediately  inquii'ed, 
and  replied  to  him  in  affirmative. 

"  Will  any  of  you,"  continued  the  boxer, 
"bring  me  over  a  half-lunidred  weight  from 
the  market  crane  ?  I  will  show  this  fellow 
what  a  poor  chance  he  has.  If  he  is  so 
strong  in  tlie  arm  and  active  as  is  i-eported, 
I  desire  he  will  imitate  me.  Let  the  music 
stop  a  moment." 

"The  crowd  was  now  on  tiptoe,  and  nil 
necks  were  stretched  over  the  shouldei-s  of 
tho.se  who  stood  before  them,  in  order  to 
see,  if  possible,  what  the  feat  could  be  which 
he  intended  to  perfoi-m.     Having  received 
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the  half-liiindrecl  weight  fi'om  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  brought  it,  he  approached  the 
widow's  cottage,  and  sent  iu  a  person  to  ap- 
prize Lamh  Lai(rf/te?"  of  liis  intention  to  throw 
it  over  the  house,  and  to  request  that'  he 
would  witness  this  proof  of  his  strengtii. 
Linih  Laudher  delayed  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  Dead  Boxer  stood  in  the  now  silent  crowd, 
awaiting  his  ajjpearance,  when  accidentally 
glancing  into  the  door,  he  started  as  if  stung 
by  a  serpent.  A  flash  and  a  glare  of  his 
fierce  blazing  eyes  followed. 

"  Ha  !  damnation !  true  as  hell !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  )ihes  with  him  !  Ha  ! — the  Obeah 
woman  was  right — the  Obeah  woman  was 
right.     Guilt,  guilt,  guilt !     Ha  !  " 

With  terror  and  fury  upou  his  huge  dark 
features,  he  advanced  a  step  or  two  into  the 
cottage,  and  in  a  voica  that  resembled  the 
under-growl  of  an  enraged  bull,  said  to  his 
wife,  for  it  was  she — "  You  -will  never  repeat 
this— I  am  aware  of  you  ;  I  know  you  now  ! 
Fury  !  prepare  yourself ;  I  say  so  to  both. 
Ha!"  Neither  she  nor  Lamh  Laudher  had 
an  ojiportuuity  of  replj-iug  to  him,  for  he  ran 
in  a  mood  perfectly  savage  to  the  haK-hun- 
dred  weight,  which  he  caught  by  the  ring, 
whirled  it  round  him  two  or  three  times, 
and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  mob  who  were 
crowded  about  him,  flung  it  over  the  roof  of 
the  cottage. 

Lamh  Laudher  had  just  left  the  cabin  in 
time  to  witness  the  feat,  as  well  as  to  observe 
more  closely  the  terrific  being  in  his  full 
strength  and  fury,  with  whom  he  was  to  wage 
battle  on  the  following  day.  Those  who 
watched  his  countenance,  observed  that  it 
blanched  for  a  moment,  and  that  the  color 
came  and  went  upon  his  cheek. 

"  Now,  young  feUow,"  said  the  Boxer, 
"  get  behind  the  cabin  and  throw  back  the 
weight." 

Lamh  Laudher  hesitated,  but  was  ulti- 
mately proceeding  to  make  the  attempt,  when 
a  voice  from  the  crowd,  in  tones  that  were 
evidently  disguised,  shouted — 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  young  man  ;  husband 
your  strength,  for  you  will  want  it." 

The  Dead  Boxer  started  again — "  Ha  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  after  Ustening  acutely,  "fuiy  of 
hell !  are  you  there  ?  ha  !  I'll  gi-asp  you  yet, 
though." 

The  young  man,  however,  felt  the  propriety 
of  this  friendly  caution.  "  The  person  who 
spoke  is  right,"  said  he,  "whoever  he  is.  I 
will  husband  my  strength,"  and  he  i^assed 
.-•  gain  into  the  cabin. 

The  boxer's  countenance  exhibited  dark 
and  flitting  shadows  of  rage.  That  which 
in  an  European  cheek  would  have  been  the 
redness  of  deep  resentment,  ajspeared,  on  his, 
9S  the   scaiiet    blood    struggled  "nith    the 


gloomy  hue  of  his  complexion,  rather  like  a 
tincture  that  seemed  to  borrow  its  character 
more  from  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  than 
from  the  color  of  his  skin.  His  brow,  black 
and  lowering  as  a  thunder-cloud,  hung  fear- 
fully over  his  eyes,  which  he  turned  upon 
Lunh  Laudher  when  entering  the  hut,  as  if 
he  could  have  struck  him  dead  with  a  look. 
Having  desired  the  drums  to  beat,  and  the 
dead  march  to  be  resumed,  he  proceeded 
along  the  streets  until  he  arrived  at  the  inn, 
from  the  front  of  which  the  dismal  flag  of 
death  flaj^ijed  slowly  and  heavily  in  the 
j  breeze.  At  this  moment  the  death-bell  of 
j  the  town  church  tolled,  and  the  sexton  of  the 
I  isarish  bustled  through  the  crowd  to  inform 
[  him  that  the  grave  which  he  had  ordered  to 
I  be  made  was  ready. 

The  solemnity  of  these  preparations,  joined 
1  to  the  almost  superhumiin  proof  of  bodily 
j  strength  which  he  had  just  given,  depressed 
every  heai't,  when  his  young  and  generous 
adversary  was  contrasted  with  him.  Deep 
sorrow  for  the  fate  of  Lamh  Laudher  pre- 
j  vailed  throughout  the  town  ;  the  old  men 
I  sighed  at  the  folly  of  his  rash  and  fatal  ob- 
stinacy, and  the  females  shed  tears  at  the 
sacrifice  of  one  whom  aU  had  loved.  From 
the  inn,  hundi-eds  of  the  crowd  rushed  to  the 
church-yard,  where  they  surveyed  the  newly- 
made  gTave  with  shudderings  and  wonder  at 
the  strangeness  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  death 
music,  the  muffled  drums,  the  black  flag, 
the  mournful  tolling  of  the  suUeu  beU,  to- 
gether with  the  deep  grave  that  lay  open  be- 
fore them,  appeared  rather  to  resemble  the 
fearful  pageant  of  a  gloomy  dream,  than  the 
reahty  of  incidents  that  actually  passed  before 
theu-  eyes.  Those  who  came  to*  see  the 
grave  departed  with  heaviness  and  a  sad 
foreboding  of  what  was  about  to  happen  ; 
but  fi-esh  crowds  kept  pouring  towards  it 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day,  till  the  dusky 
shades  of  a  summer  night  drove  them  to 
their  own  hearths,  and  left  the  church-yard 
silent. 

The  appearance  of  the  Dead  Boxer's  wife 
iu  the  house  where  Lamh  Laudher  resided, 
confirmed,  in  its  worst  sense,  that  which  Nell 
M'CoUum  had  suggested  to  him.  It  is  un- 
necessai-y  to  describe  the  desolating  sweep  of 
passion  which  a  man,  who,  like  him,  was  the 
I  slave  of  strong  resentments,  must  have  suf- 
fered. It  was  not  only  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice and  a  natural  love  of  victory  that  he  felt 
I  anxious  to  fight :  to  these  was  now  added  a 
dreadful  certainty  that  Lamh  Laudher  was 
j  the  man  in  existence  who  had  inflicted  on 
I  him  an  injury,  for  which  nothing  but  the 
pleasure  of  crushing  him  to  atoms  with  his 
I  hands,  could  atone.     The  approaching  battle. 
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therefore,  with  liis  direst  enemy,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Dead  Boxer  as  an  opijortunity 
of  pliittiug  his  revenge.  When  the  crowd 
had  dispersed,  he  called  a  waiter,  and  desu'ed 
him  t'j  iiK  juire  if  his  wife  had  returned.  The 
man  retired  to  ascertain,  and  the  Boxer 
walked  backwai'ds  and  forwards  in  a  state  of 
mind  easily  conceived,  muttering  curses  and 
vows  of  vengeance  against  her  and  Lamh 
Laudher.  After  some  minutes  he  was  in- 
formed that  she  had  not  returned,  ujion 
which  he  gave  orders  that  on  the  very  instant 
of  her  apijcarancc  at  the  iun,  she  should  be 
sent  to  him.  The  waiter's  story  iu  this  in- 
stance was  incorrect ;  but  the  wife's  appre- 
hension of  his  violence,  overcame  every  other 
consideration,  and  she  resolved  for  some 
time  to  avoid  him.  He  had,  iu  fact,  on  more 
than  one  occision  openly  avowed  his  jealousy 
of  her  and  O'Rorkc,  and  that  in  a  manner 
which  miule  the  unhappy  woman  tremble  for 
her  hfe.  She  felt,  therefore,  from  what  had 
just  occurred  at  Widow  Rorke's  cabin,  tint 
she  must  separate  herself  from  him,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  susceptible  neither  of  reason 
nor  remonstrance.  Every  thing  conspired 
to  keep  his  bad  passions  in  a  state  of  tumult. 
Nell  M'CoUum,  whom  he  wished  to  consult 
once  more  upon  the  recovery  of  his  money, 
could  not  be  found.  This,  too,  gilled  him  ; 
for  avarice,  except  duriug  the  whirlwind  of 
jealousy,  was  the  basis  of  his  character — the 
predominant  passion  of  his  heart.  After 
cooling  a  Uttle,  he  called  for  his  servant,  wlio 
had  been  iu  the  habit  of  acting  for  him  in 
the  capacity  of  second,  and  begun,  with  his 
assistiince,  to  make  prepai-atious  for  to-mor- 
row's battle. 


CH.\PTEIl  \'IL 

Nothing  now  could  exceed  the  sympathy 
which  was  felt  for  young  L;unh  Laudher,  yet 
except  among  his  immediate  friend.s,  there 
was  little  exertion  made  to  prevent  him  from 
accelerating  his  own  f  ite.  So  true  is  it  that 
public  feeling  scruples  not  to  gratify  its  ap- 
petite for  excitement,  even  at  the  risk  or  ac- 
tual A)stof  humnn  life.  His  parents  and  rela- 
tions mourned  him  as  if  he  had  been  alrea<ly 
dead.  Tlie  grief  of  his  mother  had  litendly 
broken  down  her  voice  so  much,  that  from 
hoarseness,  she  wits  almost  inuutelligible.  His 
aged  father  sat  and  wept  like  a  child  ;  luid  it 
was  in  vain  that  any  of  their  friends  attempted 
to  console  them.  During  the  Ifitter  part  of  the 
day,  every  melancholy  stroke  of  the  death 
bell  pierced  their  hearts  ;  the  dead  march, 
too,  and  the  black  flag  waving,  as  if  in  triumph 
<jver  the  lifth^ss  body  of  their  only  sou,  the 


'  principal  support  of  their  declining  years, 
tilled  them  with  a  gloom  and  terror,  which 
death,  iu  its  common  shape,  would  not  have 
inspired.  Tins  savage  pageant  on  tlie  p:u-t 
of  the  Dead  Boxei-,  besides  being  cah'ulated 
to  daunt  the  heart  of  any  man  who  might 
accept  his  challenge,  was  a  cruel  mockery  of 
the  solemnities  of  death.     In  this  instance  it 

_  produced  such  a  sensation  as  never  had  been 
felt  in  that  p;u-t  of  the  country.     An   uneasy 

I  feeling  of  wild  romance,  mingled  witli  appre- 
hension, curiosity,  fear,  and  amazement,  all 
conspired  to  work  upon  the  imaginations  of 
a  people  in  whom  that  quality  is  (exuberant, 
until  the  geuerid   excitement  became  abso- 

1  lutcly  painful. 

Pcrliups  there  was  not  one  among  his 
nearest  friends  who  felt  more  profound  re- 
gret for  having  been  the  occasion  of  his  dis- 
grace, and  consequently  of  the  fate  to  which 
he  had  exjjosed  him,  than  ]Meohaid  Neil.  In 
the  course  of  that  day  he  sent  his  father  to 
old  Lamh  Laudher,  to  know  if  youny'  (J'llorke 

:  would  gr.mt  him  au  interview,  the  object  of 

I  which  was  to  dissuade  him  from  the  battle. 

j      "  Tell  him,"  said  the  latter,  with  a  compo- 

!  sure  still  tinged  with  a  sorrowfid  spirit,  "that 
I  will  not  see  him  to-day.  To-moiTOw  I 
may,  and  if  I  don't,  tell  him,  that  for  his  sis- 
ter's sake,  he  has  my  forgiveness." 

The  introduction  of  tlie  daughter's  name 
shortened  the  father's  visit,  who  left  him  iu 
silence. 

J  Ellen,  however,  had  struggles  to  endure 
which  pressed  upon  her  heart  with  an  an- 
guish bitter  in  proportion  to  the  secrecy  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  dread  of  her  relations. 
From  the  moment  she  heard  of  Limli  Lau- 
dher's  challenge,  and  saw  the  funeral  appen- 
dages with  which  the  Dead  15o\(  i-  li  id  dark- 
ened the  preparations  for  till  lijM,  slio  felt 
her  heart  sink,  from  a  cmi^.i  m^ii.  -s  ilmtslie 

'  had  been  indirectly  the  inunlcrcss  of  her 
lover.  Her  countenance  became  ghastly  pale, 
and  her  frame  was  seized  with  a  tremor 
which  she  could  hai'dly  conceid.  She  would 
liave  been  glad  to  have  shed  tears,  but  tears 
were  denied  her.  Except  the  Boxer's  wife, 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  disclose 

I  her  misery  ;  but  alas  !  for  once,  that  amiable 

1  creature  was  incapable  of  ati'ording  her  con- 
solation. She  herself,  felt  distress  resulting 
from  both  the  challenge,  and  her  husband's 
jeiUousy,  lUmost  equal  to  that  of  Ellen. 

'      "I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  she,  "but  1 

^  ciiunot  account  for  the  interest  I  feel  in  that 
young  man.  Yes,  surelj',  it  is  natiu-id,  when 
we  consider  that  I  owe  my  life  to  him.  Still, 
independently   of  that,  I   never   heard   his 

i  voice,  that  it  did  not  fall  upon  my  heart  hke 
the  voice  of  a  friend.     We  must,  if  possible. 

.  change  his  mind,"  she  added,  wiping  away 
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her  tears  ;  "  for  I  know  that  if  he  fights  that 
terrible  man,  he  will  be  killed." 

At  Ellen's  request,  she  consented  to  see 
Lamh  Laudhci-,  with  a  view  of  entreating 
him,  in  her  name,  to  decline  the  fight.  Nor 
were  her  own  solicitations  less  urgent.  With 
tears  and  gi-ief  which  could  not  be  affected, 
she  besought  him  not  to  rush  uj)on  certain 
death — said  that  Ellen  could  not  survive  it — 
pleaded  the  claims  of  his  aged  parents,  and 
left  no  argument  untouched  that  could  apply 
to  his  situation  and  conduct.  Lamh  Lau- 
dher,  however,  was  inexorable,  and  she  re- 
linquished an  attempt  that  she  felt  to  be  in- 
effectual. The  direction  of  her  husband's  at- 
tention so  unexpectedly  to  widow  Rorke's 
cabin,  at  that  moment,  and  his  discovery  of 
her  interview  with '  Lamh  Laudher,  deter- 
mined her,  i^reviously  acquainted  as  she  had 
been  with  his  jealousy,  to  keep  out  of  his 
reach,  until  some  satisfactory  exjalanation 
could  be  given.  Ellen,  however,  could  not 
rest ;  her  grief  had  so  comi^letely  overborne 
all  other  considerations,  that  she  cared  little, 
now,  whether  her  friends  perceived  it  or  not. 
On  one  thing,  she  was  fixed,  and  that  was,  to 
prevent  Lamh  Laudher  from  encountering 
the  Dead  Boxer.  With  this  purpose  she 
wrapped  herself  in  a  cloak  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  careless  whether  she  was  observed  or 
not,  went  directly  towards  his  aunt's  house. 
About  two- thirds  of  the  way  had  probably 
been  traversed,  when  a  man,  ^^Tapped  uf)  in 
a  cloak,  like  herself,  accosted  her  in  a  low 
voice,  not  much  above  a  whisper. 

"Mss  Neil,"  said  he,  "I  don't  think  it 
would  be  hard  to  guess  where  you  are 
going." 

"Who  are  you  that  asks  ?  "  said  Ellen. 

"  No  matter ;  but  if  you  happen  to  see 
young  O'Korke  to-night,  I  have  a  message  to 
send  him  that  may  serve  him." 

"Who  are  you  '?  "  agaiu  inquired  Ellen. 

"  One  that  cautions  you  to  beware  of  the 
Dead  Boxer  ;  one  that  pities  and  respects  his 
imfortunate  wife  ;  and  one  who,  as  I  said,  can 
serve  O'Eorke." 

"For  God's  sake,  then,  if  you  can,  be 
quick  ;  for  there's  little  time  to  be  lost,"  said 
EUen. 

"  Give  him  this  message,"  replied  the  man, 
and  he  whispered  half  a  dozen  words  into 
her  ear. 

"  Is  that  true  ?  "  she  asked  him  ;  "  and  may 
he  depend  ujjon  it  ?  " 

"He  maj',  as  there's  a  God  above  me. 
Good  night ! "   He  passed  on  at  a  rapid  pace. 

When  Ellen  entered  his  aunt's  hamble 
cabin,  Lamh,  Laudher  had  just  risen  from  his 
knees.  Devotion,  or  piety  if  you  will,  as  it 
is  in  many  cases,  though  undirected  by 
knowledge,  may  be  fi-equently  found  among 


the  peasantry  associated  with  objects  that 
would  appear  to  have  little  connection  with 
it.  When  he  saw  her  he  exclaimed  with 
something  like  disappointment : — 

"Ah!  Ellen  dear,  why  did  ?/o»  come?  I 
would  rather  you  hadn't  crossed  me  now, 
darling." 

His  manner  was  marked  by  the  same  mel- 
ancholy sedateness  which  we  have  ah-eady 
described.  He  knew  the  position  in  which 
he  stood,  and  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
what  he  felt.  His  ajjparent  depression,  how- 
ever, had  a  dreadful  effect  upon  Ellen,  who 
sat  down  on  a  stool,  and  threw  back  the  hood 
of  her  cloak  ;  but  the  aunt  jjlaced  a  little  cir- 
cular arm-chair  for  her  somewhat  nearer  the 
fire.  She  declined  it  in  a  manner  that 
argued  something  like  incoherence,  which 
occasioned  O'Rorke  to  glance  at  her  most 
earnestly.  He  started,  on  observing  the 
wild  lustre  of  her  eye,  and  the  woebegone 
paleness  of  her  cheek. 

"  Ellen,"  said  he,  "  how  is  this  ?  Has  any 
thing  fi-ightened  you  ?  Merciful  mother ! 
aunt,  look  at  her !  " 

The  distracted  girl  sank  before  him  on  her 
knees,  locked  her  hands  together,  and  while 
her  eyes  sparkled  with  an  unsettled  light,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  John  ! — John  ! — Lamh  Laudher  Oge — 
forgive  me,  before  you  die!  7 have muixlered 
you  !  " 

"  Ellen  love,  Ellen  "— 

"Do  you  forgii-e  me?  do  you?  Your 
blood  is  upon  me,  Lamh  Laudher  Oge  !  " 

"Heavens  above!  Aunt,  she's  titrned ! 
Do  I  forgive  you,  my  heart's  own  treasure  ? 
How  did  you  ever  offend  me,  my  darUng  ? 
You  know  you  riever  did.  But  if  you  ever 
did,  my  own  Ellen,  I  do  forgive  you." 

"But  /  miu'dered  j'ou — and  that  was  be- 
cause my  brother  said  he  would  do  it — an'  I 
got  afraid,  John,  that  he  might  do  you  harm, 
an'  afraid  to  tell  you  too — an' — an'  so  you 
promise  me  you  won't  fight  the  Dead  Boxer  ? 
Thank  God !  thank  God  !  then  youi-  blood 
•will  vot  be  upon  me  !  " 

"Aunt,  she's  lost,"  he  exclaimed;  "the 
brain  of  my  colleen  dhas  is  turned !  " 

"  John,  won't  you  save  me  from  the  Dead 
Boxer?  There's  nobody  able  to  do  it  but 
you,  Lamii  Laudher  Oge  !  " 

"Aunt,  aunt,  my  gM's  destroyed,"  saia 
John,  '•  her  heart's  broke  !  EUen  !  " 

''■  But  to-morrow,  Jolm — to-morrow — sure 
yoi;  won't  fight  him  to-moiTow  ? — if  you  do 
— if  you  do  he'll  kiU  you — an'  'twas  /that — 
that" ■ 

O'Eorke  had  not  thought  of  raising  her 
from  the  posture  in  which  she  addx-essed 
him,  so  completely  had  he  been  overcome  by 
the  frantic  vehemence  of  her  manner     Ho 
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i-ow  snatched  her  up,  and  placed  ber  in  the 
little  arni-cliair  alluded  to ;  but  she  liad 
scarcely  lieen  seated  iu  it,  when  ber  bauds 
beciino  clenched,  her  head  sank,  and  the 
heavy  Imrtben  of  ber  sorrows  was  forgotten 
in  a  lonp;  tit  of  insensibility: 

Limb  Laudber's  distraction  and  alarm 
prevented  him  from  rendering  ber  much  as- 
sistance ;  but  the  aunt  was  more'  cool,  and 
succeeded  with  considerable  difficulty  in  re- 
storing ber  to  life.  The  teai-s  burst  iu  thick 
showers  from  ber  eyelids,  she  drew  ber 
breath  vehemently  and  rapiiUy,  and,  after 
looking  wildly  around  her,  iuilulged  in  that 
natural  gi-ief  which  relieves  the  he.art  by 
tears.  In  a  short  time  she  became  com- 
posed, and  was  able  to  talk  collectedly  and 
rationally. 

Tliis,  indeed,  was  the  severest  tritd  that 
Landi  Liudher  bad  yet  sustained.  With  all 
the  force  of  an  aft'cction  as  strong  and  tender 
as  it  was  enduring  and  disinterested,  she 
urged  him  to  relin(juisb  his  (h^tenninatiou  to 
meet  the  Dead  Boxer  on  the  following  day. 
John  soothed  her,  chid  ber,  and  even  ban- 
tered ber.  as  a  cowardly  girl,  unworthy  of  be- 
ing the  sister  of  ]\Ieehaul  Neil,  but  to  her,  as 
well  as  to  all  others  who  had  attempted  to 
change  his  jjurpose,  be  was  immovable.  No  ; 
the  .sense  of  his  disgrace  had  sunk  too  deep 
into  his  heart,  and  the  random  allusions  just 
made  by  Ellen  herself  to  the  Dead  Boxer's 
villainy,  but  tlie  more  inflamed  his  resent- 
ment against  bim. 

On  finding  bis  resolution  iiTevocable,  she 
communicated  to  bim  in  a  whisper  the  mes- 
sage •which  the  stranger  bad  sent  bim. 
Lamb  Laudher,  after  having  heard  it,  raised 
his  arm  rapidly,  and  bis  eye  gleamed  with 
sometliing  like  the  exultation  of  a  man 
who  has  discovered  a  secret  that  be  had  been 
intensely  anxious  to  learn.  Ellen  could  now 
delay  no  longer,  and  their  separation  re- 
sembled that  of  persons  who  never  expected 
to  meet  again.  If  Lamb  Lauilber  could  at 
this  moment  have  affected  even  a  show  of 
ebeerfuluess,  in  spite  of  Ellen's  depression  it 
would  liave  given  her  great  rebef.  Still,  on 
her  part,  their  parting  was  a  scene  of  agony 
and  tlistress  which  no  description  could 
reach,  and  on  bis,  it  was  soi-rowful  and  ten- 
der ;  for  neither  felt  certain  that  they  would 
ever  bebohl  each  other  in  life  again. 

A  dark  sunless  morning  ojjened  the  event- 
ful day  of  this  fearful  battle,  (iloom  and 
niolancboly  breathed  a  sa<l  spiint  over  the 
town  and  adj  icent  country.  A  sullen  breeze 
was  abroad,  and  black  clouds  drifted  slowly 
along  the  heavy  .sky.  The  Dead  Boxer  again 
bad  recourse  to  His  pageantries  of  death. 
The  funeral  bell  tolled  heavily  during  the 
whole  morning,  and  the  bhick   flag  flapped 


'  moi-e  dismally  in  the  sluggish  blast  than 
1  bsfore.  At  an  earl^y  hour  the  town  began  to 
fill  with  myriads  of  jieople.  Carriages  and 
c.irs,  horsemen  and  pedestrians,  all  thronged 
I  in  one  promiscuous  stream  towards  the 
I  scene  of  interest.  A  dense  multitude  stood 
before  the  inn,  looking  with  horror  on  the 
I  death  flag,  and  watching  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
;  fatal  champion.  From  this  place  hundreds 
j  of  them  passed  to  the  bouse  of  Lamb  Laud- 
'  her  Mt)ro,  and  on  bearing  that  the  son  re- 
!  sided  in  bis  aunt's  they  huia-ied  towards  lier 
cabin  to  gratify  tliemselves  with  a  sight  of 
the  man  who  dared  to  wage  battle  w'ith  the 
I  Dead  Boxer.  From  this  cabin,  as  on  the 
'  day  before,  they  went  to  the  church-yard, 
1  where  a  platform  bad  already  been  erected 
I  beside  the  grave.  Against  the  railings  of  the 
j  i^latform  stood  the  black  cotHn  intended  for 
Lamb  Laudher,  decorated  witli  black  ribbons 
that  fluttered  gloomily  in  the  blast.  The 
I  sight  of  this  and  of  the  grave  comijleted  the 
wonder  and  dread  which  they  felt.  As  every 
'  fresh  mass  of  the  crowd  arrived,  low  mur- 
murs eseajjed  them,  they  raised  their  heads 
[  and  eyes  exclaiming — 

I      "  Poor  Lamb  Laudher  !     God  be  merciful 
I  to  him  ! " 

As  the  morning  advanced.,  O'Eorke's  fac- 
tion, as  a  proof  that  they  were  determined  to 
consider  the  death  of  their  leader  as  a  mur- 
der, dressed  themselves  in  red  ribbons,  a 
\  custom  occasionally  observed  in  Ireland  even 
j  DOW,  at  the  funerals  of  those  who  have  been 
murdered.  Their  appearance  passing  to  and 
'  fro  among  the  crowd  made  the  scene  with  all 
I  its  associati(nis  absolutely  terrible.  About 
eleven  o'clock  they  went  in  a  body  to  widow 
liorke's,  for  the  purpose  of  once  more  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  him  against  the  fight. 
Here  most  unexpocttd  intelligence  awaited 
them — Lamh  Laudher  Oof,  had  disappeaked. 
j  The  aunt  stated  that  be  had  left  the  house 
with  a  strange  man,  early  that  morning,  and 
that  be  had  not  returned.  Ere  many  min- 
utes the  rumor  was  in  every  jsart  f)f  tlie  town, 
and  strong  disappointment  was  felt,  and  ex- 
'  jiressed  against  bim  in  several  romid  oaths, 
by  the  multitude  in  general.  His  father, 
however,  declared  his  conviction  that  bis  son 
\  would  not  .shrink  from  what  be  had  under- 
\  taken,  and  be  wlio  bad  not  long  before  ban- 
ished bim  for  cowardice,  now  vouched  for 
bis  courage.  At  the  old  man's  suggestion, 
bis  friends  still  adbereil  to  tlieir  resolutions 
of  walking  to  the  scene  of  conflict  in  a  body. 
'  At  twenty  minutes  to  twelve  o'clock,  the 
black  flag  was  removed  from  the  inn  win- 
dow, the  muffled  drums  l)eat,  iin<l  the  music 
played  the  same  dead  march  as  on  the  days 
'  of  uttering  the  challenge.  In  a  few  minutes 
,  the  Dead  Boxer,  luicompauied  by  s«)me  of  th« 
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neighboring  gentry,  made  his  appearance, 
preceded  by  the  flag.  From  another  point, 
the  faction  of  Lamh  Laudher  fluttering  in 
blood-red  ribbons,  marched  at  a  solemn  pace 
towards  the  church-yard.  On  arriving  op- 
posite his  avmt's,  his  mother  wept  aloud,  .and 
with  one  voice  all  the  females  who  accom- 
panied her,  raised  the  Irish  funeral  cry.  In 
this  manner,  surrounded  by  all  the  solemn 
emblems  of  death,  where  none  was  de.ad,  they 
slowly  advanced  until  they  reached  the  phit- 
form.  The  Dead  Boxer,  attended  by  his  ow^n 
servant,  as  second,  now  ascended  the  stage, 
where  he  stood  for  a  few  minutes,  iiiitil  his 
repeater  struck  twelve.  That  moment  he 
began  to  strip,  which  having  done,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  in  a 
deep  voice  required  the  authorities  of  the 
town  to  ijroduce  their  cham^Jion.  To  this  no 
answer  was  returned,  for  not  a  man  of  them 
could  account  for  the  disappearance  of  Lamh 
Laudher.  A  wavy  motion,  such  as  passes 
over  the  forest  top  under  a  low  blast,  stirred 
the  whole  multitude ;  this  was  the  result  of 
many  feelings,  but  that  which  prevailed 
amongst  tlicui  was  dissapointment.  A  second 
time  the  Dead  Boxer  repeated  the  words,  but 
excejst  the  stir  and  hum  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, there  was  not  a  voice  heard  in  reply. 
Lamh  Laudher 's  very  fi-ieuds  felt  mortided, 
and  the  decaying  spirit  of  Lamh  Laudher 
More  rallied  for  a  moment.  His  voice  alone 
Was  heard  above  the  dead  silence, — 

"He  icill  come,  black,"  said  he,  "my  son 
will  come  ;  and  I  would  now  rather  see  liim 
dead  than  that  he  should  feai-  to  be  a  man." 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  a  loud 
cheer,  which  came  rapidly  onward,  was  heard 
outside  the  church-yard.  A  motion  and  a 
violent  thrusting  aside,  accompanied  by  a 
second  shout,  "  he's  here  !  "  gave  intimation 
of  his  approach.  In  about  a  minute,  to  the 
manifest  delight  of  all  present,  young  Lamh 
Laudher,  besmeared  with  blood,  leaped  ujion 
the  platform.  He  looked  gratefully  at  the 
crowd,  and  in  order  to  prevent  perplexing 
inquiries,  simply  said — 

"  Don't  be  alai'med — ^I  had  a  slight  acci- 
dent, but  I'm  not  the  worse  of  it." 

The  cheers  of  the  multitude  were  now 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead  beneath  them  ; 
and  when  they  had  ceased,  his  father  cried 
out — 

"  God  sui^port  you,  boy — you're  my  true 
son  ;  an'  I  know  you'll  show  them  what  the 
Lamh  Liudher  blood  an'  the  Lamh  Laudher 
blow  is." 

The  young  man  looked  about  him  for  a 
moment,  and  appeared  perplexed. 

"  I'm  here  alone,"  said  he  ;  "  is  there  any 
among  you  that  will  second  me  ?  " 

Hundreds   immediately   volunteered   this 


office  ;  but  there  was  one  who  immediately 
sprimg  upon  the  stage,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  all  present — it  was  Meehaul  NeiL 
He  approached  Lamh  Laudher  and  ex- 
tended his  hand,  which  was  received  with 
cordiality. 

"Meehaul,"  said  O'Eorke,  "I  thank  you 
for  this." 

"  Do  not,"  rephed  the  other  ;  "  no  man 
has  such  a  right  to  stand  by  you  now  as  I 
have.  I  never  knew  till  this  morniu'  why 
you  did  not  strike  me  the  last  night  we 
met." 

The  Dead  Boxer  stood  w-ith  his  ai-ms 
folded,  sometimes  looking  upon  the  crowd, 
and  occasionally  glai'iug  at  his  young  and 
fearless  antagonist.  The  litter  immediately 
stripped,  and  when  he  stood  out  erect  and 
undaunted  upon  the  stage,  although  his 
proportions  were  perfect,  and  his  frame  active 
and  massy,  yet  when  measured  with  the 
Herculean  size  of  the  Dead  Boxer,  he  ap- 
peared to  have  no  chance. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  the  black,  "by  what 
rules  are  we  to  fight  ?  " 

"If  you  consult  me,"  said  the  other,  "per- 
hajos  it  is  best  that  every  man  should  fight 
as  he  i^leases.  You  decide  that.  I  am  the 
challenger." 

"  Take  your  own  way,  then,"  said  O'Korke  ; 
"  but  youhave  a  secret,  black — do  you  intend 
to  use  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  young  fellow." 

"I  have  my  secret,  too,"  said  Lamh  Lau- 
her;  "an'  now  I  give  you  warning  that  1 
will  put  it  in  practice." 

"  All  fair  ;  but  we  are  losing  time,"  replied 
the  man  of  color,  putting  himself  in  an  atti- 
tude.     "  Come  on." 

Their  seconds  stood  back,  and  both  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  stage.  The 
countenance  of  the  black,  and  his  huge 
chest,  resembled  rather  a  colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  than  the  bust  of  a  human  being. 
His  eye  gleamed  at  Lamh  Laudher  with 
baleful  flashes  of  intense  hatred.  The  sjjec- 
tators  saw,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of 
Lamh  Laudher  gained  considerably  by  his 
approximation  to  the  black.  The  dusky 
color  of  the  Boxer  added  apparently  to  his 
size,  whilst  the  healthful  hght  which  lay 
'jpoa  the  fip^ire  of  his  oi:)ponent  took  away, 
as  did  his  elegance,  grace,  and  symmetry. 
frcHi  tJie  uncommon  breadth  and  fulness  ( f 
his  bust. 

Severd  feints  were  made  by  the  black,  and 
many  blows  aimed,  which  Lamh  Laudher, 
by  his  natural  science  and  activity,  j^arried  ; 
at  length  a  blow  upon  the  temple  shot  him 
to  the  boards  with  great  violence,  and  the 
hearts  of  the  spectators,  which  were  all  with 
him,  became  feai-fuUy  depressed. 
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Hoebaul  flew  to  Lis  assistance,  ami 
O'lioi-ke,  having  been  raised,  shook  liis  head 
as  if  to  throw  off  the  influence  of  the  blow. 
Neil  afterwards  declared  that  when  coming 
to  the  second  round,  resentment  and  a  sense 
of  ha\iiig  suffered  in  the  oijinion  of  the  mul- 
titude by  the  blow  which  brought  him  down, 
had  str:nig  his  muscular  power  into  such  a 
state  of  concentration,  that  his  arms  became 
as  hard  as  oik.  On  meeting  again  he 
bounded  at  the  Boxer,  and  by  a  single  blow 
upon  tlie  eye-brow  felled  him  like  an  ox. 
So  quickly  was  it  sent  home,  that  the  black 
had  not  activity  to  guard  against  it ;  on  see- 
ing which,  a  short  and  exulting  cheer  rose 
from  th(!  multitude.  Wo  are  not  now  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  this  battle,  as  if  report- 
ing it  for  a  newspaper ;  il;  must  suffice  to 
say,  that  Lamh  Landlier  was  knocked  down 
twice,  anil  the  Dead  Boxer  four  times,  in  as 
many  rounds.  The  black,  on  coming  to  the 
seventh  round,  laughed,  whilst  the  blood 
trickled  down  his  face.  His  frame  appe:ired 
actually  agitated  with  ii\ward  gloe,  and  in- 
deed a  more  appaUing  species  of  mii-th  was 
never  witnessed. 

It  was  just  when  be  approached  Lamh 
Laudhcr,  chuckling  hideously,  bis  black  vis- 
age reddened  with  blood,  that  a  voice  fi'om 
the  crowd  shouted — 

"He's  laughing  — the  blow's  coming — 
O'Rorke,  remember  your  instructions." 

The  Boxer  advanced,  and  began  a  series 
of  feints,  with  the  intention  of  giving  that 
murderous  blow  which  he  was  never  known 
to  miss.  But  before  he  could  put  his  favor- 
ite stratagem  in  practice,  the  activity  of 
O'Rorke  anticipated  his  rme,  for  in  the 
dreadful  energy  of  his  resentment  he  not 
only  forgot  the  counter-secret  which  had 
been  confided  to  him,  but  every  other  con- 
sideration for  the  moment.  Witli  the  spring 
of  a  tiger  he  leaped  towards  the  black,  who 
by  the  act  was  completely  thrown  off  his 
guard.  This  was  more  than  O'Rorke  ex- 
pected. The  opportunity,  however,  he  did 
not  suffer  to  pass  ;  with  the  rajwdity  of  light- 
ning he  struck  tlie  savage  on  the  neck,  im- 
mediately imder  the  ear.  The  Deiul  Boxer 
fell,  and  from  his  ears,  nostrils,  and  mouth 
the  clear  blood  sprung  out,  streaking,  in  a 
fearful  manner,  his  dusky  neck  and  chest. 
His  second  ran  to  raise  him,  but  his  huge 
woolly  he:ul  fell  from  side  to  side  with  an 
appearance  of  utter  lifelessness.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  he  rallied,  and  began  to 
snort  violently,  throwing  liis  arms  and  limbs 
about  him  with  a  quivering  energy,  such  as, 
in  strong  men  who  die  nnwnsted  by  disease, 
freq;:cntly  marks  th»  struggle  of  deatli.  At 
length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  after  fasten- 
ing  them    upon    his   triumphant    opi>onent 


v/itb  one  last  glare  of  hatred,  jealousy,  and 
despair,  he  ground  his  teeth,  clenched  his 
gigantic  hands,  and  stammering  out,  "  Fury 
of  hell!  I— I— damnation !  "  This  was  his 
last  exclamation,  for  ha  suddenly  plunged 
again,  extended  his  shut  fist  towards  Lamh 
Laudlier,  as  if  ho  would  have  crushed  him 
even  in  death,  then  becoming  suddenly  re- 
laxed, his  head  fell  upon  his  sltoulder,  and 
after  one  groan,  he  expired  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  had  brought  together  the  aiiixiratus 
of  deatli  for  another. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

When  the  spectators  saw  and  heard  what 
had  occurred,  their  actclamatious  rose  to  the 

'  skj' ;  cheer  after  cheer  pealed  from  the  grave- 
yard over  a  wide  circuit  of  the  country. 
With  a  wild  luxury  of  triumph  they  seized 
O'Rorke,  placed  him  on  their  shoulders,  and 
bore  him  in  triumph  through  every  street  in 
the  town.  AH  kinds  of  mad  but  good-hu- 
mored excesses  were  committed.  'The  pub- 
lic houses  were  filled  with  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  figlit,  songs  were  sung,  healths 
were  drank,  ami  blows  given.  The  streets, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  were  pa- 
raded by  groujis  of  his  townsmen  belonging 
to  both  factions,  who  on  that  occasion  buried 
their  mutual  animosity  in  exultation  foi-  his 
victory. 

The  worthy  burghers  of  the  coiporation, 
who  had  been  both  frightened  and  disgusted 
at  the  dark  display  made  by  the  Deail  Boxer 
I^revious  to  the  tight,  jnit  his  body  in  the 

I  c(^ffin  that  had  been  intended  for  Lamh  Lau- 
dlier, and  without  any  scruple,  took  it  up, 

j  and  went  in  procession  with  the  black  llag 
liefore  them,  the  death  bell  again  tolling,  and 
the  musicians  playing  the  dead  march,  until 
they  deposited  his  body  in  the  inn. 

I  After  Lamh  Laudhor  had  been  chaired  by 
the  people,  and  borne  throughout  every  nook 
of  the  town,  he  begged  them  to  permit  him 
to  go  home.  With  a  fresh  volley  of  shouts 
and  hurras  they  proceeded,  still  bearing  him 
in  triumph  towards  his  father's  house,  where 

i  they  left  him,  after   a  last   and   deafening 

I  round   of  cheers.     Our  readers  can  easily 

j  fancy  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  friends  on 

I  receiving  him. 

I      "  Father,"  said  he,  "  my  name's  cleared. 

I  I  hope  I  have  the  Lamh  Laudlier  blood  in 
me  still.  Mother,  j'ou  never  doubted  me, 
but  you  wor  forced  to  give  way." 

"iVIy  son,  my  son,  "  said  the  fitlier,  enibnu 
cing  him,  "  my  noble  boy !  There  never  was 
one  of  your  name  like  you.  You're  the 
flower  of  us  all ! " 
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The  mother  wept  witli  joy,  and  pressed 
liim  repeatedly  to  her  heai-t;  aud  all  his  re- 
lations were  as  profuse  as  they  were  sincere 
in  their  congratulations. 

"  One  thing  troubles  us,"  obsei-\'ed  his  pa- 
rents, "  what  will  become  of  his  wife  ?  John 
dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  my  heart  aches  for 
her." 

"  God  knows  and  so  does  mine,"  exclaimed 
the  father ;  "  there  is  goodness  about  her." 

"  She  is  freed  fi'om  a  tyrant  and  a  savage," 
replied  their  son,  "for  he  was  both,  and  she 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  she's  rid  of  him. 
But  you  don't  know  that  there  was  an  at- 
tempt made  on  my  hfe  this  mornin'." 

On  hearing  this,  they  were  all  mute  with 
astonishment. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  how,  John  ?  "  they 
inquired  with  one  voice. 

"  A  red-haired  man  came  to  my  aunt's,"  he 
continued,  "  early  this  mornin',  an'  said  if  I 
wanted  to  hear  something  for  my  good,  I 
would  follow  him.  I  did  so,  an'  I  observed 
that  he  eyed  me  closely  as  we  went  along. 
We  took  the  way  that  turns  rp  the  QuaiTv, 
an'  afther  gettin'  into  one  of  the  little  fir 
groves  off  the  road,  he  made  a  stab  at  my 
neck,  as  I  stooped  to  tie  my  shoe  that  hap- 
pened to  be  loose.  As  God  would  have  it, 
he  only  tore  the  skin  above  my  forehead.  I 
pursued  the  villain  on  the  spot,  but  he  dis- 
appeared among  the  trees,  as  if  the  earth 
had  swallied  him.  I  then  went  into  Darby 
Kavanagh's,  where  I  got  my  breakfast ;  an' 
as  I  was  afraid  that  you  might  by  pure  force 
prevent  me  from  meetin'  the  black,  I  didn't 
stir  out  of  it  till  the  jsroper  time  came." 

This  startling  incident  occasioned  much 
discussion  among  his  friends,  who  of  coui-se 
were  ignorant  aUke  of  the  person  who  had 
attempted  his  assassination,  and  of  the  mo- 
tives which  could  have  impelled  him  to  such 
a  crime.  Several  opinions  were  advanced 
upon  the  circumstance,  but  as  it  had  faded, 
Lis  triumph  over  the  Dead  Boxer,  as  unex- 
pected as  it  was  complete,  soon  superseded 
it,  and  many  a  health  was  given  "  to  the  best 
man  that  ever  sprung  fi-om  the  blood  of  the 
Lamh  Laudhers  !  "  for  so  they  termed  him, 
and  well  had  he  earned  the  epithet.  At  this 
moment  an  incident  occurred  which  consid- 
erably subdued  their  enjoyment.  Breen,  the 
constable,  came  to  inform  them  that  NeU 
McCoUum,  now  weltering  in  her  blood,  nnd 
at  the  point  of  death,  desired  instantly  to  see 
them. 

Our  readers  have  been,  no  doubt,  some- 
what surprised  at  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  Nell.  This  artful  and  vindictive  woman 
had,  as  we  have  stated,  been  closely  dogged 
through  all  her  turnings  and  windings,  by 
the  emissaries  of  Mr.  Brookleigh.     For  this 


reason  she  kept  aloof  fi-om  the  jjarticular 
haunt  where  she  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
her  private  friends.  The  preparations,  how- 
ever, for  the  approaching  tight,  and  the  tu- 
mult it  excited  in  the  town,  afforded  her  an 
opportunity  of  giving  her  spies  the  slip.  She 
went,  on  the  evening  before  the  battle,  to  a 
small  dark  cabin  in  one  of  the  most  densely 
inhabited  parts  of  the  town,  where,  secm-e  in 
their  privacy,  she  foimd  Nanse  M'Collum, 
who  had  never  left  the  town  since  the  night 
of  the  robberj',  together  with  the  man  called 
Rody,  and  another  hardened  ruffian  with  red 
hair. 

"  Dh.cr  ma  chnirp,"  said  she,  without  even 
a  word  of  precious  salutation,  "  but  I'll  lay  my 
life  that  Lamh  Laudher  bates  the  black.  In 
that  case  he'd  be  higher  up  wid  the  town 
than  ever.    He  knocked  him  down  last  night. " 

"  Well,"  said  Body,  "  an'  what  if  he  does  ? 
I  would  feel  rather  satisfied  at  that  cu'cum- 
stance.  I  served  the  black  dog  for  five  yeai'S, 
and  a  more  infernal  tjTant  never  existed,  r  or 
a  milder  or  more  amiable  woman  than  his  wife. 
Now  that  you  have  his  money,  the  sooner  the 
devil  gets  himself  the  better." 

"  To  the  black  diouol  wid  j'ourself  an'  yoitr 
Englified  gosther,'"  returned  Nell  indignantly  ; 
"his  wife!  Damno  orth,  don't  make  my 
blood  boil  by  speaking  a  word  in  her  favor. 
If  Lamh  Laudher  comes  off  best,  all  I've 
stnw  for  is  knocked  on  the  head.  Dhrr 
(Jhienmh,  I'll  crush  the  sowl  of  his  father  or 
111  not  die  ha23j)y." 

"  Nell,  you're  bittherer  than  soot,  and 
blacker  too,"  observed  Rody. 

"  Am  I  ? "  said  Nell,  "  an'  is  it  from  the 
good  crathur  that  was  ready,  the  other  night, 
to  niurdher  the  mild  innocent  woman  that 
he  sj)akes  so  well  of,  that  we  hear  sich  dis- 
coorse  ?  " 

"  You're  mistaken  there,  Nelly,"  rej)lied 
Rody  ;  "  I  had  no  intention  of  taking  away 
her  life,  although  I  believe  my  worthy  com- 
rade here  in  the  red  hair,  that  I  heljied  out 
of  a  certain  gaol  once  upon  a  time,  had  uo 
sciiijDles." 

"  No,  curse  the  scmple  !  "  said  the  other. 

"  I  was  in  the  act  of  covering  her  eyes  and 
mouth  to  prevent  her  fi-om  either  knowing 
her   old   servant   or   making   a   noise, — but 

d it,  I  was  bent  to  mve  her  life  that 

nighty  rather  than  take  it,"  said  Rody. 

"  I  know  this  friend  of  yours,  Rody,  but  a 
short  time,"  observed  Nell ;  "  but  if  he  hasn't 
mere  spunlc  in  him  than  yourself,  he's  not 
worth  his  feedin'. " 

"  Show  me,"  said  the  miscreant,  "  what's 
to  be  done,  hfe  or  purse — an'  here's  your 
sort  for  both." 

"Come,  then,"  said  NeU,  "by  the  night 
above  us,  we'U  thiy  your  mettle." 
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"  Never  heed  her,"  observed  Nanse ; 
"auut,  you're  too  wicked  an'  reveup^eful." 

"  Am  I'f "  said  the  aunt.  "  I  tuc-k  an  oath 
many  a  year  ap;o,  that  I'd  never  die  till  I'd 
put  sliarp  sorrow  into  Lanili  Laudher's  sowl. 
I  punished  him  through  liis  dauglitx-r,  I'll 
now  grind  the  heart  in  him  tluougli  his 
sou."  » 

"  An'  what  do  you  want  to  be  done  ?  "  in- 
quired the  red  man. 

"Come  here,  au'  I'll  tell  you  that,"  said 
Nell. 

A  short  convei-sation  took  place  between 
them,  behind  a  little  piu-tition  which  divided 
the  kitchen  fi-oni  two  small  sleeping  rooms, 
coutiiniiig  a  single  bed  each. 

"  Now,"  said  Nell,  addre.ssing  the  whole 
party,  "  let  us  all  be  ready  to-morrow,  while 
the  whole  town's  prepariu'  for  the  fight,  to 
slip  away  as  well  disguised  as  we  can,  out  of 
the  place  ;  by  that  time  ijoult  have  your  busi- 
ness done,  an'  your  trifle  o'  money  earned  ; " 
she  dix-ected  the  last  words  to  the  red-haii-ed 
stranger. 

"You  keep  me  out  of  this  secret?"  ob- 
sei-ved  Rody. 

"It's  not  worth  knowin',"  said  Nell;  "I 
was  only  thryin'  you,  Rody.  It's  nothing 
bad.  I'm  not  so  cruel  as  j'ou  think.  I 
wouldn't  take  the  wide  world  an'  shed  blood 
wid  my  own  hands.  I  tried  it  ouce  on  Landi 
Laudlicr  ^Nlcre,  an'  when  I  thought  I  killed 
him  hell  came  into  me.     No  ;  that  I  may  go 

brloir  if  I  would  !  " 

"  But  you  would  get  others  to  do  it,  if  you 
coulil,"  said  Rody. 

"  I  need  get  nobody  to  do  it  for  me,"  said 
the  crone.  "I  could  wither  any  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  off  o'  the  earth,  wid  one 
cliarm,  if  I  wished." 

"  Why  don't  you  wither  young  Lamh  Lau- 
dher  then  ?  "  said  Rody. 

"  ff  they  fight  to-morrow,"  replied  Nell ; 
"  mind  I  say  if  t^iey  do — an'  I  now  tell  you 
they  won't — but  I  say  if  they  do— you'll  see 
he'll  go  home  in  tiie  coffin  that's  made  for 
him — an'  J  know  how  that'll  happen.  Now 
at  eleven  we'll  meet  here  if  we  can  to-mor- 
row." 

The  two  men  then  slunk  out,  and  with 
great  caution  proceeded  towards  different 
directions  of  the  town,  for  Nell  had  recom- 
mended them  to  keep  as  much  asunder  as 
po-isiblo,  least  their  gi'ouping  together  might 
expose  them  to  notice.  Their  pLice  of  ren- 
dezvous was  only  resorted  to  on  urgent  and 
necess;iry  occasions. 

The  next  morning,  a  little  after  the  np- 
pointed  ho\u-,  Noll,  Rody,  and  Nanse  Mc- 
Collum,  were  sitting  in  dehberatioa  upon 
tlieir  future  i)lanH  of  life,  when  he  of  the  red 
liiur  entered  the  cabin. 


I      "'Well,"  said  Nell,  startin 
what  was  done  ?  show  me '? ' 


g  up, — '  what — 
dagger    slightly 


I      The    man    produced 

stained  with  blood. 
;  "  Dam  no  orruin!"  exclaimed  the  aged 
fury,  "  but  you've  failed — an'  all's  lost  if  he 
beats  the  black." 
j  "  I  did  fail,"  said  the  miscreant.  "Why, 
I  woman  if  that  powerful  active  fellow  had  got 
I  me   in   his  hands,   I'd  have  tasted  the  full 

,  length  of  the  dagger  my.self.     The  d I's 

narrow  escape  I  had." 

I  "The  curse  of  heaven  light  on  you,  for  a 
;  cowardly  dog ! "  exclaimed  Nell,  grinding 
her  teeth  witli  disappointment.  "  You're  a 
faint-hearted  villain.  Give  mc  the  dagger." 
"  Give  me  the  money,"  s-iid  the  man. 
"  For  what  ?  no,  consumin'  to  the  penny  ; 
i  you  didn't  earn  it." 

j  "I  did,"  said  the  fellow,  "or  at  all  evints 
I  attempted  it.  Ay,  an'  I  must  have  it  before 
I  I  lave  this  house,  au'  what  is  more,  you  must 
lug  out  my  share  of  the  black's  prog." 

"  You'll  get  nothing  of  that,"  said  Rody  ; 
"it  was  Nell  here,  not  you,  who  took  it." 
.  "  One  hundred  of  it  on  the  nail,  this  min- 
nit,"  said  the  man,  "  or  I  bid  you  farewell, 
an'  then  look  to  yourselves." 
j  "It's  not  mine,"  said  Rody;  "if  Nell 
shares  it,  I  have  Jio  objection." 

"I'd  give  the  villain  the  i^rice  of  a  rope 
j  first,"  she  replied. 

"  Then  I  am  off,"  said  the  fellow,  "  an' 
you'll  curse  your  conduct." 

Nell  flew  between  him  and  the  door,  and 
in  his  struggle  to  get  out,  .she  gi'aRi)ed  at  the 
dagger,  but  failed  in  securing  it.  Rod}-  ad- 
vanced to  separate  them,  as  did  Nanse,  but 
the  feUow  by  a  strong  effort  attempted  to 
free  himself.  The  throe  were  now  upon 
him,  and  would  have  easily  succeeded  in 
preventing  his  escape  had  it  not  occurred  to 
him  that  by  one  blow  he  might  secaire  the 
whole  sum.  This  was  instantly  directed  at 
Rody,  by  a  b.ack  thrust,  for  \w  stood  behind 
j  him.  By  the  r;ipid  change  of  thci)-  j)ositions, 
I  however,  the  breast  of  Nell  ^rCollum  re- 
ceived the  stab  that  was  designed  for  an- 
other. 

A  short  violent  shriek  followed,  as  she 
staggered  back  and  fell. 

"Staunch  the  blood,"  she  exclaimed, 
j  "  staunch  the  blood,  an'  there  may  be  a 
;  chancf  of  life  yet." 

The  man  threw  the  dagger  down,  and  was 
I  in  the  act  of  rushing  out,  when  the  door 
I  opened,  and  n  jtuxae  ol  constables  entered  the 
\  house.  Nell's  face  became  at  ouce  ghastly 
'  and  hoiTor-stricken,  for  she  fouml  that  the 
blood  coidd  not  be  stjiunched,  a)id  that,  in 
'  fact,  eternity  was  about  to  open  upon  her. 
I       "  Seciure  him  !  "  said  Nell,  pointing  to  lier 
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murderer,  "  secure  Lim,  an'  send  quick  for 
Lamli  Laudher  More.  God's  hand  is  in  what 
has  happened  !  Ay,  /  raised  the  blow  for 
him,  an'  God  has  sent  it  to  my  own  heart. 
Send,  too,"  she  added,  "  for  the  Dead  Boxer's 
wife,  an'  if  you  expect  heaven,  be  quick." 

On  receiving  Nell's  message  the  old  man, 
his  son,  wife,  and  one  or  two  other  friends, 
immediately  hurried  to  the  scene  of  death, 
where  they  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  the 
Dead  Bo.xer's  wife. 

Nell  lay  in  dreadful  agony  ;  her  face  was 
now  a  bluish  yellow,  her  eye-brows  wore 
bent,  and  her  eyes  getting  dead  and  vacant. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  Andy  Hart ! 
Andy  Hart !  it  was  the  black  hour  you 
brought  me  from  the  right  way.  I  was  in- 
nocent till  I  met  you,  an'  well  thought  of ; 
but  what  was  I  ever  since  r  an'  what  am  I 
now  ?  " 

"You  never  met  me,"  said  the  red-haired 
stranger,  "  till  within  the  last  fortnight." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  unfortunate 
man  ?  "  asked  Body. 

"  Andy  Hart  is  my  name,"  said  the  man, 
"  although  I  didn't  go  by  it  for  some  years." 

"  Andy  Hart !  "  said  Nell,  raising  herself 
with  a  violent  jerk,  and  screaming,  "Andy 
Hart !  Andy  Hart !  stand  over  before  me. 
Andy  Hart !  It  is  his  father "s  voice.  Oh 
God !  Strip  his  breast  there,  an'  see  if 
there's  a  blood-mark  on  the  left  side." 

"  I'm  begiimin'  to  fear  something  dread- 
ful," said  the  criminal,  trembling,  and  get- 
ting as  pale  as  death  ;  "  there  is — there  is  a 
blood-mark  on  the  very  spot  she  mentions  — 
see  here." 

"I  would  know  him  to  be  Andy  Hart's 
son,  God  rest  him  !  "  observed  Limh  Lau-  | 
dher  More,  "  any  where  over  the  world. 
Blessed  mother  of  heaven  !— down  on  your 
knees,  you  miserable  crature,  down  on  your  \ 
knees  for  her  pardon  !  You've  murdliered 
your  unfortunate  mother  !  " 

The  man  gave  one  loud  and  fearful  yell, 
and  dashed  himself  on  the  floor  at  his 
mother's  feet,  an  appalling  picture  of  remorse. 
The  scene,  indeed,  was  a  terrible  one.  He 
rolled  himself  about,  tore  his  hair,  and  dis- 
played every  symptom  of  a  man  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  madness.  But  among  those  present, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mother  and  son, 
there  was  not  such  a  picture  of  distress  and  i 
sorrow,  as  the  wife  of  the  Dead  Boxer.  She  I 
stooped  down  to  raise  tlie  stranger  up ;  i 
"  Unhappy  man,"  said  she,  "  look  up,  I  am  ■ 
your  sister  !  "  | 

"No,"  said  Nell,  "no — no — no.  There's  | 
more  of  my  guilt.  Lamh  Laudher  More,  i 
stand  forrid,  you  and  your  wife.  You  lost  a  j 
daughter  long  ago.  Open  your  arms  and  ! 
take  her  back  a  blameless  woman.      She's  | 


I  your  child  that  I  robbed  you  of  as  one  \ 
ment ;  the  other  blow  that  I  intended  for  you 
has  been  struck  here.     I'm  dyin'." 

A  long  cry  of  joy  burst  from  the  mother 
and  daughter,  as  they  rushed  into  eachi 
other's  arms.  Nature,  always  strongest  in' 
pure  minds,  even  before  this  denouement, 
had,  indeed,  rekindled  the  mysterious  flame 
of  her  own  affection  in  their  hearts.  The 
father  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  forgot 
the  terrors  of  the  scene  before  him,  whilst 
the  son  embraced  her  with  a  secret  conscious- 
ness that  she  was,  indeed,  his  long-lost  sister. 

"  We  couldn't  account,"  said  her  piarents, 
"  for  the  way  we  loved  you  the  day  we  met 
you  before  the  magistrate  ;  every  word  you 
said,  AUce  darling,  went  ir.to  our  hearts  wid 
delight,  an'  we  could  hardlj'  ever  think  of 
your  voice  ever  since,  that  the  tears  didn't 
sioring  to  our  eyes.  But  we  never  suspected, 
as  how  could  we,  that  you  were  our  cliild." 

She  declared  that  she  felt  the  same  niyste- 
rioiis  attachment  to  them,  and  to  her  brother 
also,  from  the  moment  she  heard  the  tones 
of  his  voice  on  the  night  the  robbery  was 
attempted. 

"Nor  could  I,"  said  Lamh  Laudher  Oge, 
"  account  for  the  manner  I  loved  you." 

Their  attention  was  now  directed  to  Nell, 
who  again  sj^oke. 

"  Nanse,  give  her  back  the  money  I  robbed 
her  of.     There  was  more  of  my  villainy,  but 

God   fought   against   me,    an' — here  I . 

You  will  find  it  along  with  her  marriage  cer- 
tificate, an'  the  gospel  she  had  about  her 
neck,  when  I  kidnapped  her,  all  in  my  pock- 
et. Where's  my  son  ?  Still,  still,  bad  as  I  am, 
an'  bad  as  he  is,  isn't  he  my  child  ?  Amn't  / 
his  mother  ?  put  his  hand  in  mine,  and  let 
me  die  as  a  mother  'ud  wish  !  " 

Never  could  there  be  a  more  striking  con- 
trast witnessed  than  that  between  the  groups 
then  present ;  nor  a  more  impressive  exem- 
plification of  the  intei-position  of  Providence 
to  reward  the  virtuous  and  punish  the  guilty 
even  in  this  life. 

"  Lamh  Laudher  More,"  s.aid  she,  "I  once 
attempted  to  stab  you,  only  for  prtventin' 
your  relation  from  manyin'  a  woman  that 
you  knew  Andy  Hart  had  ruined.  You  dis- 
figured my  face  in  your  anger  too  ;  that  an' 
your  preventing  my  marriage,  an'  my  char- 
acter bein'  lost,  whin  it  was  known  what  he 
refused  to  marrj'  me  for,  made  me  swear  an 
oath  of  vengeance  against  you  an'  yours.  I 
may  now  ax  your  forgiveness,  for  I  neither 
dare  nor  will  ax  God's." 

"  Yovi  have  mine — jon  have  all  our  for- 
giveness," replied  the  old  man  ;  "  but,  Nell, 
ax  God's,  for  it's  His  you  stand  most  in  need 
of — ax  God's  !  " 

Nell,  however,  appeared  to  hear  him  not 
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"  Is  that  your  baud  iu  mine,  aviek  ?  "  said 
sije,  addressing  lier  son. 

"It  is — it  is,"  said  the  son.     "But,  mo- 
ther, I  didn't,  as  I'm  to  stand  before  God, 
aim  the  blow  at  iimt,  but  at  Kody." 
^     "  Lamb  Liiudlier  !  "   said  she,  forgetting 

herself,  "  I  ax  your  forgive ." 

.  Her  head  fell  ilown  before  she  could  con- 
clude the  sentence,  and  thus  closed  the  last 
moments  of  Nell  ilColluiu. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  short  interval,  in  which 
Lamh  Lautlhers  d;mghter  received  back  her 
money,  the  cevtiticate,  and  the  gospel,  her 
brother  discoveved  that  Kody  was  the  person 
who  had,  thi-ough  Ellen  Neil,  communicated 
to  him  the  secret  that  assisted  him  iu  v;ui- 
qujsliing  the  Desul  Boxer,  a  piece  of  informa- 


tion which  saved  him  fiom  prosecution.  The 
family  now  returned  home,  where  they  found 
Meehaul  Neil  awiuting  theu-  arrival,  for  the 
purpose  of  ofl'ei'ing  his  sister's  hand  and  dow- 
ly  to  oui-  hero.  This  offer,  we  need  scai-cely 
say,  was  accepted  with  no  sullen  sjju-it.  But 
Lamh  Laudher  was  not  so  much  her  inferior 
in  wealth  as  our  readers  may  sui)pose.  His 
affectionate  sister  divided  her  money  between 
him  and  her  parents,  with  whom  she  spent 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  jjeace  ajid  tran- 
quility. Oiu'  gi-eat  grandfather  remembered 
the  wedding,  and  from  him  came  down  to 
oui-selves,  as  an  authentic  tradition,  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  unrivalled  one,  but  that  -t 
would  never  have  taken  place  were  it  not  for 
the  teii-ible  challenge  of  Uie  Dead  Baser. 


Ellen  Duncan. 


There  are  some  p;riefs  so  deep  and  over- 
wlieliniri}^,  tliat  even  tlie  best  exertions  of 
friendship  and  syniputliy  are  unequal  to  the 
task  of  suothintj  or  dispelliiif?  them.  Sucli 
was  the  {,'rief  of  Elleu  Duncim,  w)io  was  si- 
lently \veei)iug  iu  her  lone  cottage  on  the 
borders  of  Clare — a  county  at  that  time  in 
a  frightful  state  of  Jinarehy  and  confusion. 
Owen  Duncan,  her  husband,  at  the  period 
about  wliich  our  tale  commences,  resided  iu 
the  c;d)in  where  he  was  born  and  reared,  and 
to  which,  as  well  as  a  few  acres  of  land  ad- 
joining, lie  had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  liis  | 
father.  They  had  not  been  longmamed,  and 
never  were  husband  and  wife  more  atbiched.  I 
About  this  time  outrages  began  to  bo  per-  [ 
petrated ;  and  soon  increased  fearfully  in 
number.  Still  Owen  and  Ellen  lived  hap-  ; 
j)ily,  and  without  fear,  as  they  were  too  poor  '. 
for  the  maraudei-s  to  dream  of  getting  much 
Ijooty  by  robbing  ;  and  their  religion  being 
known  to  be  "  the  ould  religion  ov  all  ov 
all,"  ii)  a  warfare  that  was  exclusively  one  of 
party,  they  were  more  protected  than  other- 
wise. Owen  never  was  particularly  thrifty  ; 
and  as  his  means  were  small,  was  generally 
embarmssed,  or  rather  somewhat  pLuched  in 
circumstiinees.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  as  happy  as  a  king  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  his  unlettered  neiglibors'  artless 
praise,  "  tliere  wasn't  a  readier  hand,  nor  an 
opener  heart  in  the  wide  w(n'ld — that's  iv  he 
had  id — but  he  hadn't  an'  more  was  the  pity." 
His  entire  possessions  consisted  of  the 
ground  we  have  mentioned,  most  part  of 
which  was  so  rocky  as  to  be  entiiely  use- 
less— a  cow,  a  couple  of  pigs,  and  the  "  the 
ould  cabin,"  which  consisted  of  four  mud 
walls,  covered  with  thatch,  in  which  was  an 
opening,  "  to  let  in  the  day -light,  an'  to  let 
out  the  smoke."  In  the  interior  there  was 
no  division,  or  sepai-ate  apartment,  as  tlie 
on<;  room  contained  the  cooking  materials, 
and  all  other  necessaries,  beside  their  bed, 
wliicli  was  j)lac(f<l  close  to  tlie  fire,  and,  of 
course,  nearly  under  the  opening  in  the  n^of. 
If  any  one  spoke  to  Owen  about  the  chances 
of  rain  coming  down  to  where  they  slept,  liis 
universal  answer  was,  "  Shiu-e  we're  naither 
shugar  nor  salt,  anyhow  ;  an'  a  dhrop  ov  j 
rain,  or  a  thrifle  ov  wind,  was  iiiver  known  to  I 


do  any  body  harm — harrin'  it  bi-ought  the 
typhus  ;  bud  God's  good,  an'  ordliers  all  for 
the  best."  Owen  had  been  brought  up  in 
this  way,  and  so  he  could  Uw  by  his  kbor, 
he  never  thought  of  needless  luxuries  ;  and 
Ellen,  seeing  him  contented,  was  so  her- 
self. 

For  some  months  previous  to  the  time  of 
which  we  wiite,  Owen's  affairs  had  been 
graduiilly  getting  worse  and  worse  ;  and  it 
was  with  no  i)leasiug  anticipations  that  he 
looked  forward  to  his  appro;iching  rent  day. 
His  uneasiness  he  studiously  kept  a  secret 
from  his  wife,  and  worked  away  seemingly 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  ever,  hoping 
for  better  days,  and  iru.<liii(/  in  Prondmce! 
However,  when  within  a  week  of  the  time  that 
he  expected  a  call  from  the  agent,  he  found 
that  with  all  his  indu.stry  he  had  been  only 
able  to  muster  live  and  twenty  shillings,  and 
his  rent  was  above  live  pouuds.  So,  after  a 
good  deal  of  painfid  deliberation,  he  thought 
of  selling  his  single  cow,  thinking  that  by  re- 
doubled exertion  he  miglit  after  a  while  be 
enabled  to  repurchase  her  ;  forgetting,  that 
before  the  cow  was  sold  was  really  the  time 
to  make  the  exertion.  A  circumstance  that 
greatly  damped  his  ardor  in  this  design  was 
the  idea  of  his  wife's  not  acquiescing  in  it ; 
and  one  evening,  as  they  sat  together  by  the 
light  of  the  wood  aud  tui-f  tu-e,  he  thus 
oi)encd  his  mind — 

"  EUcn,  asthore,  its  myself  that's  soiry  I 
haven't  a  tine  large  cabin,  and  a  power  o' 
money,  to  make  you  hajipier  an'  comfortabler 
than  you  are." 

"  Owen,"  she  interrupted,  "  don't  you 
know  I'm  very  h«ppy?  an'  didn't  I  often  tell 
you,  that  it  was  tlie  wUl  of  Pro\idence  that 
we  shud  be  poor "?  So  it's  sinful  to  be  wish- 
in'  for  riches." 

"  Bud,  Ellen  aeuslila,  it's  growin'  worse 
wid  us  every  day  ;  an'  I'm  afeard  the  trouble 
is  goin'  to  come  on  us.  You  know  how  hard 
the  niiuster's  new  agint  is — how  he  sould 
Paddy  Murphy's  cow,  an'  turned  him  out, 
bekase  he  couldn't  jiay  his  rint  ;  an'  I'm 
afeard  I'll  ha\e  to  sell  '  Jllati-  Jif.i.-!,'  to  pre- 
vint  his  doin'  the  same  wid  us." 

"  Well,  Owen  agiu,  we  mustn't  murmur 
for   onr   disthresses ;  .so   do   whatever    jou 
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tliink  right — times  ■n"on't  be  always  as  they 
are  now." 

"Bud,  Elleu,"  said  he,  "you're  forgettiu' 
how  you'll  miss  the  dhrop  ov  milk,  an'  the 
bit  of  fresh  butter,  fur  whin  we  part  wid  the 
poor  baste,  you  won't  have  even  thim  to 
comfort  you." 

"Indeed,  an'  iv  I  do  miss  them,  Owen," 
she  answered,  "  shure  it's  no  matther,  cou- 
sidherin'  the  bein'  turned  out  ov  one's  home 
into  the  world.  Eemember  the  ould  sayin' 
ov,  '  out  ov  two  evils  always  chuse  the  lasto  ;' 
an'  so,  darlint,  jist  do  whatever  you  think  is 
fur  the  best." 

After  this  conversation,  it  was  agreed  on 
by  both  that  Owen  should  set  out  the  next 
day  but  one  for  the  town,  to  try  and  disjDOse 
of  the  "cow,  the  crathur ;"  and  although 
poverty  had  begun  to  grind  them  a  little, 
still  they  had  enough  to  eat,  and  slept  tran- 
quilty.  However,  it  so  hiipi^ened,  that  the 
very  morning  on  which  he  had  appointed  to 
set  out,  "  Black  Bess"  was  seized  for  a  long 
arrear  of  a  tax  that  had  not  been  cither  asked 
or  paid  there  for  some  time,  and  driven  off, 
with  many  others  belonging  to  his  neighbors, 
to  be  sold.  Now  you  must  know,  good 
reader,  that  there  is  a  feeUng  interwoven,  as 
it  were,  in  the  Irish  nature,  that  wiU  dogged- 
ly resist  anything  that  it  conceives  in  the 
sliglitest  or  most  remote  degree  oppressive 
or  unjust  ;  and  that  feeling  then  completely 
usurped  aU  others  in  Owen's  mind.  He 
went  amongst  his  friends,  and  they  condoled 
with  one  another  about  their  grievances ; 
there  was  many  a  promise  exchanged,  that 
they  would  stand  by  each  other  in  their  fu- 
ture resistance  to  what  they  considered  an 
unlawful  impost.  When  the  rent-day  came, 
by  disposing  of  his  two  pigs,  and  by  borrow- 
ing a  httle,  he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  full 
amount,  and  thus  protract  for  some  time  the 
fear  "  ov  beiu'  turned  out  on  the  world." 

Some  days  after  the  whole  country  was  in 
a  tumult — Daly,  "  the  procthor,"  was  found 
murdered  in  the  centre  of  the  high  road  ;  and 
there  was  no  clue  jierceptible,  by  which  the 
perpetrators  of  the  crime  could  be  discov- 
ered. The  verj'  day  before,  Owen  had  bor- 
rowed the  game-keeper's  gun,  to  go,  as  he 
said,  to  a  wild,  mountainous  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  shoot  hares  ;  and  from  this  cu-cum- 
stance,  and  his  not  having  returned  the  day 
after,  a  strong  feeUng  of  suspicion  against 
him  was  in  the  minds  of  most.  In  fact,  on 
the  very  evening  that  we  have  represented 
Elleu  sitting  in  tears,  the  police  had  come  to 
the  cabin  in  search  of  him  ;  and  their  rej)ort 
to  the  magistrate  was,  that  he  had  abscond- 
ed. His  wife  was  in  a  miserable  state  of 
mind,  and  her  whole  soul  was  tortured  with 
conflicting  emotions.     Owen's  long  absence. 


as  well  as  liis  bon'owing  the  gun,  seemed  to 
bespeak  liis  guilt ;  and  yet,  when  she  recol- 
lected the  gentleness  of  his  manner,  and  his 
hitherto  blameless  life,  she  could  not  deem 
him  so,  no  matter  how  cfrcumstances  seemed 
against  Mm.  But  then,  the  harrowing  idea 
that  it  might  be,  came  in  to  blast  these  newly 
formed  hopes,  and  her  state  of  susj)ense  was 
one  of  deep  and  acute  misery. 

She  was  sitting,  as  we  have  said,  alone  ;  the 
fire,  that  had  consisted  of  two  or  three  sods 
of  turf  heaped  upon  the  floor,  had  almost  en- 
tirely gone  out ;  the  stools  and  bosses  were 
tossed  neghgently  here  and  there  ;  and  the 
ap23eai'ance  of  the  entire  apai-tmentwas  quite 
different  from  its  usual  neat  and  tidy  trim. 
Her  head  was  bent  a  httle,  and  her  hands 
were  clasped  tightly  around  her  knees,  whiLo 
her  body  was  swaying  to  and  fro,  as  if  the 
agitation  of  her  mind  would  not  allow  of  its 
repose.  Her  eyes  were  dry,  but  red  fr'om 
former  weeping  ;  and  she  was  occasionally 
muttering,  "  No,  he  can't  be  guilty  " — "  Owen 
commit  a  murdher! — It  must  be  an  un- 
truth !  "  and  such  like  exjiressions.  Grad- 
ually, as  she  thus  thought  aloud,  her  motions 
I  became  more  rapid,  and  her  cheeks  were  no 
j  longer  dry,  while  the  light  that  entered 
tlu'ough  the  open  door  becoming  suddenly 
i  shaded,  she  turned  round,  and  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  question  the  intruder.  She 
1  sjirang  eagerly  forward,  and  hung  on  his 
i  neck,  (for  it  was  Owen  himself,)  while  she 
:  joyfully  exclaimed — 

1  "  Oh,  heaven  be  praised,  yer  come  back  at 
last,  to  give  the  lie  to  all  their  reports,  an'  to 
1  prove  yer  innocence." 

j  "  Ellen,  my  darlint,"  he  answered,  "  I  knew 
'  you'd  be  glad  to  get  me  back,"  and  he  kissed 
I  again  and  again  her  burning  lips;  "but 
I  what  do  you  mane,  aeushla '? — What  re-sorts 
1  do  j'ou  spake  ov,  an'  ov  what  am  I  ac- 
cused?" 
I  "  Oh,  thin,  Owen,  I'm  glad  you  didn't  even 
hear  ov  id  ;  an'  the  poiiss  here  searchin'  the 
house  to  make  you  jjres'ner.  Shure,  avick, 
I  Bill  Didy,  the  procthor,  that  sazed  poor 
I  Black  Bess,  was  murdhered  the  very  mornin' 
I  you  wint  to  shoot  the  hares  ;  an'  on  account 
ov  yer  borryin'  the  gun,  an'  threatenin'  him 
the  day  ov  the  sale,  tliey  said  it  was  you  that 
done  id  ;  but  I  gev  thim  all  the  lie,  fur  I 
knew  you  wor  innocent.  Now,  Owen,  aha- 
gur,  you  look  tired,  sit  dovra,  an'  I'll  get 
j'ou  somethin'  to  ate.  Och,  bud  I'm  glad 
that  yer  returned  safe  !  " 

The  overjoyed  wfe  soon  heaped  fr-esh  turf 
on  the  fire,  and  jjartly  blowing,  partly  fan- 
ning it  into  a  flame,  hung  a  large  iron  pot 
over  it,  fr-om  a  hook  firmly  fixed  in  the  wall. 
j  While  these  preparations  were  going  forward, 
I  Owen  laid  aside  his  rough  outside  coat,  and 
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^oiiig  to  tJie  door,  looked  out,  as  if  iu  iiTeso- 
lution. 

"  EUen,"  at  length  said  lie,  turning  sud- 
denly round,  "I'lu  thinkiu' that  I'd  betther 
go  to  the  poliss  barrack  an'  surriudher — or 
rather,  see  what  they  liave  to  say  agiu  me  ; 
as  I'm  an  innocent  man,  I've  no  dlaread  ;  an' 
if  I  wiiit  till  they  come  xm  take  me,  it'll  look 
as  iv  I  was  afeard."  : 

"  Thi-ue  for  you,  agi-a,"  she  answered  ; 
"bud  it's  time  enough  yit  a  bit — no  one 
knows  OT  yer  beiti'  here.  You  look  slaved,  I 
an'  had  betther  rest  yerself,  an'  ate  a  pratee 
or  two.  I  have  no  milk  ov  my  own  to  offer 
you  nim\  l«it  I'll  go  an'  thry  an'  get  a  dhi-op 
ii-om  a  neighbor." 

^\■hen  I'Jllen  returned  with  a  little  wooden 
noggin  full,  her  liusband  was  sitting  warm- 
ing his  liands  over  the  fii'e  ;  and  it  was  then  \ 
she  recollected  that  he  had  not  brought  back 
tlie  gun  witli  him  ;  besides,  when  she  cast  a 
glance  at  his  clothes,  they  were  all  soiled 
with  mud  and  clay,  and  torn  in  many  places.  ; 
But  these  circumstances  did  not  for  a  mo-  \ 
ment  operate  iu  her  mind  against  him,  for 
she  knew  from  the  very  manner  of  his  first  ; 
question,  and  the  innocence  of  his  exclama-  • 
tion,  that  the  accusations  and  suspicions 
were  all  false.  Even  though  he  liad  not  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  cause  of  his  pro-  ; 
traded  absence,  she  felt  conscious  that  it 
w  IS  not  guilt,  and  forbore  to  ask  any  ques- 
tion about  it.  It  was  he  first  opened  the 
rsubject,  as  they  sat  together  over  their  frugal 
meal.  1 

"Ellen,"  said  he,  "sence  I  saw  you  last,  I 
«-iiit  through  a  dale  ov  hardship ;  an'  I  little  i 
thought,  on  my  return,  that  I'd  be  accused 
ov  so  black  a  crime."  j 

"  Och,  shure  enough,  Owen  darlint ;  but 
I  hope  it  'ill  be  all  for  the  best.  I  little  | 
tliouglit  I'd  see  the  day  that  you'd  be  sua-  j 
pectcd  ov  murdher."  j 

"  Well,  Ellen  aroon,  all's  in  it  is,  it  can't  j 
be  helped.  Bud  as  I  was  savin' — whin  I  left 
tliis,  I  cut  acrass  by  Sheemus  Doyle's,  an'  > 
so  up  into  the  mountain,  where  I  knew  the 
hares  were  coorsiu'  about  in  plenty.  I  shot 
two  or  three  ov  tliim  ;  an'  as  night  began  to 
fill,  I  was  thiiikin'  ov  comiii'  home,  whin  I 
heer.l  the  barkin'  ov  a  dog  a  little  farther  up,  | 
in  the  wild  part,  where  I  never  ventured  j 
afore.  I  dunna  what  pioniptod  me  to  folly  ' 
id  ;  bud,  any  how,  I  did,  an'  wint  on  farther  ' 
an'  farther.  Well,  Ellen  agra,  I  at  last  come 
to  a  deep  valley,  full  up  a'niost  of  furze  an'  ' 
brambles,  an'  I  seen  a  bLick  (hiiig  runiiiu' 
down  tlie  edge  ov  id.  It  was  so  far  oil^  I 
thought  it  was  a  hare,  an'  so  I  lets  fly,  an'  it 
rowled  over  an'  over.  Whin  I  dliivw  near,  , 
what  was  it  bud  a  purty  black  spaniel  ;  an'  | 
you  may  be  shuro  I  was  sorrj-  for  shootin'  it,  ; 


an'  makin'  such  a  mistiike.  I  lays  down  the 
gun,  an'  takes  id  in  my  ;a-ms,  an'  the  poor 
cratliur  licked  the  hand  that  sliot  id.  Thin 
suddenly  there  comes  up  three  Sthrange 
miu,  an'  saziu'  me  as  if  I  wor  a  child,  they 
carriil  me  down  wid  tliem,  cursin'  an'  abusiu' 
me  all  the  v>ay.  As  they  made  me  tiike  m 
solemn  oath  not  to  revale  what  I  saw  there,' 
I  can't  tell  you  any  more  :  but  they  thrated 
me  badly,  an'  it  was  only  yesthei'day  I  es- 
caped." 

"  Well,  Owen,  ahagur,  we  ought  to  be 
thankfid  that  you're  back  here  safe  ;  bud  do 
you  think  the  magistlu'ate  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  story — they  are  always  anxious  to 
do  justice,  but  they  must  be  satisfied." 

"  In  throth,  they  ai-e,  maclu'ee  :  but  shtire 
I'll  sware  to  id ;  an',  besides,  you  know,  the 
raal  murdherer  may  be  discovered — for  God 
never  lets  it,  ov  aU  other  ciimes,  go  athout 
punishment.  An'  now  I'U  just  go  to  the 
bai'racks  at  onst,  an'  be  out  ov  suspinse." 

Ere  Duncan  had  concluded  his  sentence, 
the  tramp  of  feet  was  heard  outside,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  cabin  was  full  of  armed 
men,  who  came  to  take  him  prisoner.  He 
had  been  seen  entering  his  cabin  ;  and  they 
immediately,  i.  e.,  as  soon  as  they  could  mus- 
ter a  party,  set  out  to  make  him  captive. 
As  he  was  known  to  mo.st  of  them,  and  did 
not  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  resistance, 
they  treated  him  gently,  but  bound  his  hands 
firmly  beiiind  his  back,  and  took  every  neces- 
sary precaution.  Though  Ellen,  wliile  it 
seemed  at  a  distance,  had  conversed  <'a,hnly 
about  his  surrender,  she  was  violently  agi- 
tated at  the  appearance  of  the  armed  force. 
Sne  clung  to  her  husband's  knees,  and  re- 
fused to  pai-t  with  him,  wildly  screaming, 
"  He's  innocent !  My  husband's  innocent !  " 
and  wlien  all  was  prepared,  she  walked  by 
his  side  to  the  magistrate's  house,  (a  distance 
of  three  miles,)  her  choking  sobs  and  burn- 
ing teai's  attesting  the  violence  of  lier  uncon- 
trolled feelings.  •  A  short  examination  was 
gone  througli  there  ;  and  the  circumstantial 
evidence  that  was  adduced  made  the  case 
look  very  serious.  One  man  positively  swore, 
that  he  Lad  seen  Duncan  pass  by  in  the 
morning,  in  the  direction  where  the  body 
was  found,  and  that  he  was  armed  with  a 
gun.  Another,  that  in  about  an  hour  after- 
wanls  he  had  heard  a  .shot,  but  supposed  it 
was  some  person  coursing,  and  that  the  re- 
port was  just  where  the  body  was  found,  and 
wliere  Owen  had  been  seen  proceeding  to. 
His  only  cow  having  been  seized  by  Daly,  a 
threat  tliat  he  was  heard  uttering,  and  his 
absence  from  home,  was  duly  commented 
on  ;  and  finally,  he  w,as  committed  to  prison 
to  abide  his  trial  at  the  Ennis  Assizes, 
Wliile   all  iMs  was  going  forward,  EUen's 
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emotions  were  most  agonizing.  She  stared 
wildly  at  the  magistrate  and  the  two  wit- 
nesses ;  and  as  the  evidence  was  proceeded 
with,  she  sometimes  hastily  jjut  back  her 
hair,  as  if  she  thought  she  was  under  the  in- 
Huence  of  a  dream.  But  when  his  final 
committal  was  made  out,  and  her  mind 
glanced  rapidly  at  the  concurrent  testimony, 
and  the  danger  of  Owen,  she  rushed  forward, 
and  flinging  her  arms  round  him,  wildly 
exclaimed — 

"  They  shan't  part  us— they  shan't  tear  us 
asunder  !  No,  no,  Owen,  I  will  go  wid  you 
to  preson  !  Oh,  is  id  come  to  this  wid  us  ? 
— You  to  be  tihi'agged  from  home,  accused 
of  murdher — and  I — I — Father  of  marcies, 
keef)  me  in  my  sinses — I'm  goin'  mad — wild, 
wild  mad  ! " 

"  Ellen  !  "  said  Owen,  gently  unwinding 
her  arms,  and  kissing  her  forehead,  while  a 
scalding  tear  feU  from  his  eye  on  her  cheek 
— "  Ellen,  asthore  macbree  !  don't  be  over- 
come. There's  a  good  girl,  dhry  yer  eyes. 
That  God  that  knows  I'm  guiltless,  'ill  bring 
me  safe  throiigh  all.  May  his  blessin'  be  on 
you,  my  jjoor  colleen,  till  we  meet  agin ! 
You  know  you  can  come  an'  see  me.  Heaven 
purtect  you,  EUeu,  alanna  ! — Heaven  purtect 
you !  " 

When  he  was  finally  removed,  she  seemed 
to  lose  all  power,  and  but  for  the  arm  of  a 
bystander  would  have  fallen  to  tin-  ground. 
It  was  not  without  assistance  that  she  was 
it  length  enabled  to  reach  her  cabin. 

It  is  strange  how  man's  feehngs  and  pow- 
ers are  swayed  by  outward  circumstan- 
ces, and  how  his  pride  and  strength  may  be 
entirely  overcome  by  disheartening  appear- 
ances !  So  it  was  with  Owen  :  although  con- 
stantly visited  in  prison  by  his  faithful  wife 
— although  conscious  of  his  own  innocence 
— and  although  daily  receiving  assurances  of 
hope  from  a  numerous  circle  of  friends — yet 
still  his  spirit  drooped  ;  the  gloom  of  im- 
prisonment, the  idea  of  danger,  the  ignominy 
of  public  execution  and  all  the  horrors  of 
innocent  con\dction,  gradually  wore  away  liis 
mental  strength  ;  and  when  the  assize  time 
approached,  he  was  but  a  thin  shadow  of  the 
former  blulT,  healthy  Owen  Duncan.  In  so 
short  a  time  as  this,  can  care  and  harrowing 
thought  exercise  its  influence  on  the  human 
frame  ! 

Never  was  there  a  finer  or  more  heavenly 
morning  than  that  which  ushered  in  the  day 
of  trial.  The  court-house  was  crowded  to 
sufibcation,  the  mob  outside  fearfully  numer- 
ous, and  never  before,  perhaps,  was  Ennis  in 
such  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  Daly's 
murder  was  as  nought  in  the  minds  of  all,  in 
comp.arison  with  Duncan's  accusation.  Alas  ! 
the  foriiier  was  an  occurrence  of  too  fi'equeut 


]  repetition,  to  be  very  much  thought  of  ;  but 
the  latter — namely,  Owen's  being  suspected 
,  — was  a  subject   of  the   extremest   wonder. 
'  His  former  high  character — his  sobriety — his 
!  quietness,  and  his  being  a  native  of  the  town, 
in   some  measure  accounted  for  this  latter 
[  feeling  ;  and  there  was  an  inward  conviction 
in  most  men's  minds,  that  he  was  guiltless  of 
j  the    crime     for    which    he     was     accused. 
Although  the  court-house  was  crowded,  yet 
I  when  the  prisoner  was  called  to  the  bar,  a 
I  pin  could  be  heard  to  drop  in  any  part  of 
J  the  place.     There  was  a  single  female  figure 
leanmg  on  the  arm  of  an  aged  and  silver- 
haired,  though  hale  and  healthy  countryman, 
[  -within  a  few  feet  of  the  dock  ;  and  as  the 
I  prisoner  advanced,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
j  the  iron  railing,  confi'onted  the  judges  and  the 
court,  she  slowly  raised  the  hood  of  the  cloak, 
j  in  which  she  was  completely  muffled,  and  gazed 
long  and  earnestly  on  his  face.     There  was 
in  that  wistful  look,  a  fear — a  hope — an  un- 
djing  tenderness  ;   and  when   his   eye  met 
hers,  there  was  a  proud,  yet  soft  and  warm 
I  expression  in  its  glance,  that  re-assured  her 
sinking  heart.     As  she  looked  round  on  the 
court,  and  the  many  strange  faces,  and  ail 
the  striking  paraphernalia  of  justice,  a  slight 
shudder  crept  sUently  over  her  frame,  and 
she  clung  closer  to  her  companion,  as  if  to 
ask  for  all  the  jjrotection  he  could  afl'ord.    It 
was  Ellen  and  her  father  who  came,  the  for- 
mer siunmoned  as  a  witness,  and  the  latter 
to  accompany  and  support  the  daughter  of 
his  aged  heart. 

Dimcan  was  arraigned  :  and  on  being  asked 
the  usual  question  of  "  guilty,  or  not  guilty  ?  " 
he  answered  in  a  clear,  calm  voice,  "  Not 
guilty,  my  Lord !  "  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
The  same  evidence  that  was  given  at  the  ma- 
gistrates  house  was  a  second  time  repeated  ; 
and,  evidently,  its  train  of  circumstances  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  court.  While  the 
first  ijart  of  the  examination  was  going  for- 
ward, Ellen  remained  as  motionless  as  a  statue, 
scarcely  daring  to  move  or  breathe  ;  but  when 
I  the  depositions  went  more  and  more  against 
I  Owen,  her  respirations  became  quick,  short, 
j  and  gaspish  ;  and  when  the  crier  desired  her 
I  to  get  up  on  the  table,  it  was  with  ditSculty 
1  that  she  .obeyed  him.  "V^lien  seated,  she 
gazed  timidly  round  on  the  crowd  of  coun- 
sellors and  the  judges,  as  though  to  bespeak 
their  sympathy ;  but  then,  not  meeting  a 
single  glance  from  which  to  glean  even  the 
shadow  of  hope,  she  covered  her  face  with 
}  her  hands.  A  moment  or  two  elapsed,  and 
!  she  grew  more  assured,  and  the  counsel  fc^r 
the  Crown  proceeded  with  the  examina- 
j  tion. 

I       "  Ellen  Duncan,  is  not  that  your  name  ?  " 
j  was  the  ^rst  question. 
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'■  It  is,  Sir,"  she  shrinkingly  answered,  I 
without  raising!;  her  ej'es. 

"  Do  you  know  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bai*  ?  "  ' 

"  Do  I  know  the  pres'ner  at  the  bar  ?  "  she  | 
reiterated  ;  "  do  I  know  Owen  Duncan  ? 
Shure,  isn't  he  my  husband  ?  " 

"  Do  YOU  recollect  the  night  of  the  twenty-  < 
first  of  September  V  ' 

"I  do,  Sir." 

"  Can  you  swear  to  whether  your  husband 
was  at  home  on  that  night  or  not?"  | 

Her  voice  faltered  a  little  as  she  answered  ; 
in  the  negative  ;  juid  on  the  presiding  judge  j 
repeating  the  question,  with  the  addition  of, 
•Did  he  return  at  all  next  day?"  it  seemed  j 
as  if  she  tirst  thought  that  her  answers  miglit  ; 
criminate  him  still  farther,  and  clasping  her  ' 
hands  convulsively  togethei-,  and  raising  her 
face  to  the  bench,  wliile  the  scalding  tears 
chased  each  other  down  her  sunken  cheek,  j 
she  passionately  exclaimed —  i 

"  Oh.  for  the  love  of  heaven,  don't  ask  me  ' 
any  thing  that  'ill  be  worse  for  him  !  Don't,  ' 
counsellor  jewel,  don't ! — don't  ask  me  to  j 
swear  any  thing  that  "ill  do  him  hai-m  ;  for  I 
can't  know  what  I'm  sayin'  now,  as  the  heart 
wthin  me  is  gi-owin'  wake."  I 

After  a  few  cheering  expressions  fi'om  the  j 
bench,  who  eridently  were  much  moved  by  [ 
her  simply  energetics  language  and  action, 
she  was  asked  whether  she  could  tell  the 
Court  where  her  husband  spent  that  and  the  j 
following  nights  ;  and  wnth  all  the  eagerness 
that  an  instantaneously  formed  idea  of  serv- 
ing him  could  give,  she  answered — 

"  Oh,  jis !  yis  !  my  Lord,  I  can.  He  w^as  ; 
in  the  mountjiins  shootin'  wid  Phil  Doran's  ' 
gun,  an'  he  was  siized  by  some  men,  that 
made  him  st«p  wid  tliim,  an'  take  an  oath 
not  to  revale  who  they  wor,  an'  they  thrated 
him  badly  ;  so  afther  three  days  he  made  his 
escape,  and  come  home  to  the  cabin,  whin  he 
was  taken  by  the  pohss." 

"  One  word  more,  an'  you  may  go  down 
— What  was  done  \vith  that  gun  ?  " 

The  judge's  hard  and  unmoved  tone  of 
voice  seemed  to  bring  misgiving  to  her  mind, 
and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot  as  she 
falteringly  answered — 

"The  wild  boys  of  the  mountain  kep'  it, 
my  Lord,  an'  so  he  couldn't  bring  id  liome 
wid  him.  But,  indeed,  my  Lord,  indeed 
lie's  innocent — I'll  swear  he  never  done  it ! 
Fur,  oh  !  iv  you  knew  t.lie  tindhemess  ov  liis 
heart — he  that  niver  hurt  a  fly  !  Don't  be 
hard  on  him  for  the  love  ov  mercy,  an'  I'll 
jiray  for  you  night  an'  day." 

This  was  the  last  question  she  was  asked, 
ind  having  left  the  table,  and  regained  her 
former  position  by  her  father's  siile,  she  lis-  1 
tened  with  moveless,  motioidess  intensity  to 
the  judge's  "charge."     He  recapitulated  the  ! 


evidence — dwelt  on  the  strong  circumstances 
that  seemed  to  bespeak  his  guilt — spoke  of 
the  moui-nful  increase  of  crime — of  laws,  and 
life,  and  property  being  at  stake — and  fi- 
nally closed  his  address  with  a  sentence  ex- 
pressive of  the  extreme  improbability  of  the 
prisoner's  defence  ;  for  he,  on  being  asked  if 
he  had  any  thing  further  to  say,  i-eplied  in 
the  negative,  only  as.serting,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  his  innocence  of  the  charge. 

The  jury  retired,  and  Ellen's  hard,  short 
breathings,  alone  told  that  she  existed.  Her 
head  was  thrown  back,  her  lij^s  ajiart,  and 
slightly  quivering,  and  her  eyes  fixedly  gaz- 
ing on  the  empty  box,  with  an  anxious  and 
wild  stare  of  hope  and  suspense.  Owen's 
face  was  vei-y  pale,  and  his  lips  hvid — there 
was  the  slightest  perceptible  emotion  about 
the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  but  his  eye  quailed 
not,  and  his  broad  brow  had  the  impress  of 
an  unquenched  sj^trit  as  firmly  fixed  as  ever 
on  its  msu'ble  fi'ont.  A  quainter  of  an  hour 
elapsed,  and  still  the  same  agonizing  suspense 
— another,  and  the  jm-y  returned  not — fivts 
minutes,  and  they  re-entered.  Ellen's  heaia 
beat  as  if  it  would  bin-st  her  bosom  ;  anrt 
Owen's  pale  cheek  became  a  Httle  more 
flushed,  and  his  eye  fuU  of  anxiety.  The 
foreman  in  a  measured,  feelingless  tone  pro- 
nounced the  word  "  Guilty  !  "  and  a  thriU  oi 
horror  passed  through  the  entire  court,  wliile 
that  sickness  wliicli  agonizes  the  very  depths 
of  the  soul  convulsed  Owen's  face  with  a  mo- 
mentary spasm,  and  he  faltered  "  God's  \\\\\ 
be  done."  The  judge  slowly  drew  on  the 
black  cap,  and  still  Ellen  moved  not— it 
seemed  as  if  the  very  blood  within  her  veins 
was  frozen,  and  that  her  life's  pulses  no  more 
coidd  execute  their  functions.  No  man,  how- 
ever brave  or  hardened,  can  view  the  near 
approach  of  certain  death,  and  be  unmoved  ; 
and  as  that  old  man,  in  ti'enuilous  tones,  ut- 
tered the  di-ead  fiat  of  his  fate,  Owen's  eyes 
seemed  actually  to  sink  within  his  head — the 
veins  of  his  brow  swelled  and  grew  bhvck, 
and  his  hands  grasped  the  iron  rail  that  sur- 
rounded the  dock,  as  though  he  would  force 
his  fingers  through  it.  Wijen  all  was  over, 
and  the  fearful  cap  drawn  off,  Ellen  seemed 
only  then  to  awake  to  consciousness.  Her 
eyes  slowly  opened  to  their  fullest  extent^ — 
their  expression  of  despair  was  absolutely 
frightful — a  low,  gin-gling,  half-clioking  sob 
forced  itself  from  between  her  lips,  and  ere 
a  hand  could  lit;  oiitstret-chcd  to  save  her, 
she  fell,  as  if  quickly  dashed  to  the  ground 
by  no  mortal  power — her  piercing  shriek  of 
agony  riiiging  througli  the^  court-house,  with 
a  feai-ful,  prolonged  cadence. 

Evening  approadied,  and  the  busy  crowd 
of  idlei"s  had  passed  away,  some  to  brood 
over  what  they  had  seen,  and  others  to  for- 
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get,  in  the  bustle  of  life,  ttat  there  were  woes 
and  miseries  in  the  hejirts  of  their  fellow-be- 
ings. Owen  was  remanded  to  prison,  as  his 
execution  was  not  to  take  place  till  the  com- 
mission was  over,  thus  giviug  him  more  than  , 
a  week  to  prepare  for  that  tinal  doom.  The  j 
light  that  straggled  through  the  bars  of  his  j 
cell  rested  fully  on  the  stooping  figure  of  his 
wife,  as  she  bent  over  the  rude  bed  on  which 
he  lay  ;  and  her  hot  tears  fell  fast  down  her 
cheeks,  as  she  thought  how  soon  they  were 
doomed  to  part  for  ever.  Hope  was  not, 
however,  entirely  dead  within  her,  for  the 
juiy  had  strongly  recommended  him  to  mer-  j 
cy  ;  and  ignorant  as  she  was  of  forms  and 
ceremonies — helpless  as  a  lone  woman  in 
misfortune  always  is — she  had  determined 
on  going  to  Dublm,  to  kneel  at  the  feet  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant — then  the  proud  and 

whimsiccU  T)ake  of ,  and  there  to  solicit 

his  pai-don.  Having  hesitated  for  some  time 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  she  should  break 
it  to  him,  and  ask  his  advice,  she  thus  be- 
gan— 

"  Owen,  dear  Owen  !  do  you  know  what 
I've  been  thiukin'  ov,  an'  where  I've  been  1 
thinkiu'  ov  goin'  ?  "  j 

There  was  no  answer  returned  for  some 
time,  and  on  looking  at  him  more  earnestly, 
she  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  had  sank  j 
into  a  profound  slumber.  "  Guilt,"  thought  ■ 
she,  "  is  not  there  !  "  and  her  resolution  was  \ 
taken  instantly — she  would  not  wake  him — 
she  would  not  let  him  know  her  purpose — 
and  if  she  succeeded,  her  eyes  flashed  through 
her  tears  at  the  anticipation  of  his  rajiturous 
surprise.  Stooping  lower,  she  gently  pressed 
her  hps  to  his  ;  and  kneeling  beside  his  bed, 
poured  forth  a  short  but  fervent  prayer  to 
Him  in  whom  alone  we  can  put  our  trast — 
"  In  whose  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind" — 
"Who  preser\'eth  not  the  life  of  the  wicked,but 
giveth  right  to  the  poor."  There  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  and  touchingly  beautiful 
in  the  attitude  of  that  young  wife — her  hands 
clasped,  her  lips  moving  with  her  prayer, 
like  rose-leaves  with  the  evening  breeze,  and 
her  upturned  face,  with  its  holy  and  deej)  re- 
ligious expression.  Having  concluded  her  \ 
fervent  petition,  she  noiselessly  ai'ose,  and 
giving  her  sleeping  husband  one  long  and 
lingering  look  of  affection,  that  death  could 
not  estrange,  she  silently  glided  from  the 
ceU. 

On  the  third  night  fi-om  the  events  which 
we  have  naiTated,  a  poor  woman  was  ob- 
served wending  her  toilsome  way  through 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  Her  appear- 
ance bespoke  fatigue  and  long  travel ;  and  as 
she  neared  the  UpiJer  Castle  gate,  she  had  to 
lean    against  the  railiug  for  support.     The 


lamps  were  lighted,  carriages  roUiug  to  and 
fro,  and  all  the  buzz  of  Ufe  was  ringing  in 
her  ears  ;  but,  oh !  from  the  expression  of 
jjain  and  suffering  in  her  face,  and  the 
shrinking  with  which  she  surveyed  the  senti- 
nels pacing  up  and  down,  it  was  evident  that 
her  mind  but  Uttle  accorded  with  the  scenes 
by  which  she  was  sirrrounded.  She  slowly 
and  feai-fidly  entered  the  wide  court-yard — 
a  flood  of  light  was  streaming  fi-om  the  win- 
dows of  the  vice-regal  dweUing,  and  a  crowd 
of  idlers  stood  around  about,  viewing  the  en- 
trance of  the  visitors,  for  it  ap^jeared  as  if 
there  were  a  revel  of  some  kind  going  on. 
EUen's  heart  sank  within  her,  as  she  heard 
the  carriages  roUiug  and  dashing  across  the 
pavement,  for  she  felt  that  amid  the  bustle  of 
company  and  splendor  her  poor  apjjeal  might 
be  entirely  vmnotieed.  As  she  waited,  she 
saw  several  of  the  persons  assembled  thrust 
rudely  back  by  the  soldiers  that  were  on 
guai-d,  and  when  she  advanced  a  step  or  two 
for  the  pui-pose  of  entering,  a  brute  in  hu- 
man shaped  pushed  her  with  a  blow  of  the 
end  of  his  musket  back  against  the  pillar. 
He  was  about  to  repeat  his  violence,  when 
the  poor  creature  fell  on  her  knees  before 
him  and  screamed — 

"  Sojer  darlin',  don't  stop  me  !  I'm  only 
goin'  in  to  jjlade  fur  my  husband's  life,  an' 
shure  you  wont  prevent  me  ?  I've  traveled 
many  a  wairy  mile  to  get  here  in  time  ;  an", 
oh  !  fur  marcy's  sake  let  me  pass." 

At  this  moment  the  carriage  of  the  eccen- 
tric  and   beautiful   Lady ,  one   of  the 

wildest,  strangest,  and  best-hearted  females 
of  the  Irish  Court,  set  down  its  lovely  bur- 
den. She  had  seen  the  whole  transaction  oi 
the  sentinel,  and  heard  Ellen's  pathetic  ap- 
peal, and  her  heai-t  was  instantly  moved  in 
her  favor,  for  the  example  of  fashion  had  not 
yet  fi-ozen  up  its  finer  feelings.  Partly 
through  the  workings  of  a  softened  heai-t, 
and  partly  to  make  what  was  then  aU  the 
rage,  a  scene  or  sensation,  she  resolved  in- 
stantly to  get  her  admitted  to  the  presence 
of  the  Duke — naj',  to  present  her  herself. 
She  was  well  known  to  be  a  favorite,  and 
whatever  whim  of  hers  took  place,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  was  sure  to  meet  his  hearty 
concurrence.  She  desu-ed  EUen  to  rise  and 
follow  her  ;  and  the  poor  creature's  eyes 
streamed  with  tears  as  she  invoked  a  fervent 
blessing  on  the  head  of  her  lovely  protect- 
ress. While  passing  uj)  the  grand  staircase, 
amid  the  wondering  gaze  and  suppressed 
titter  of  many  a  pampered  menial,  she  in- 
structed her  how  to  proceed  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived a  hasty  account  of  all,  and  desired  her 
not  to  be  faint-hearted,  she  tui-ned  to  the 
simpering  master  of  ceremonies  to  tell  him 
of  her  "  dear-  dehghtful  fi-eak  :  "  there  was  a 
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p;lad  smile  on  her  lip,  and  a  p;lowiug  crimson 
on  her  cheek,  but  still  there  was  a  fj;Ustemiis 
aioisture  in  lier  fine  ej'es,  that  told  of  soft  | 
and  womanish  feeliug.  i 

The  Duke  was  sitting  on  a  chaii-  of  crim-  | 
sou  velvet ;  a  cushion  of  the  same  costly  ( 
materiid  supported  his  feet ;  and  he  was 
looking  with  lui  appearance  of  apathy  and  '. 
ennui  on  the  splendid  group  around  him. 
The  glitter  of  the  lights,  the  lustre  of  the 
jewels,  and  the  gi-aceful  waving  of  the  many-  ' 
colored  plumes,  gave  every  thuig  a  courtly, 
sumptuous  ajjpearanee,  and  the  air  washea^y  , 
with  odors,  the  fragrant  oll'ering  of  many  a 
costly  exotic.  Suddenly  every  eye  was  tm-n- 
ed  on  the  door  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, and  every  voice  was  hushed  as  Lady 

entered,  lier  cheeks  blushing  from  ex-  i 

citement,  and  her  eye  bright  with  anticijjated 
tiiumph.  She  led  the  poor  and  humbly  clad 
Ellen  by  the  hand,  who  dared  not  look  up, 
but  wth  her  gaze  riveted  on  the  splendid 
caiijct,  was  brought  like  an  automaton  to  the 
feet  of  the  Duke,  where  she  mechanically 
knelt  down.  J 

'•  AVill  j'er  Excillincy  be  plazed,"  be- 
gan Lady ,    playfully   mimicking   the 

brogue,  "  to  hear  this  po.or  crathur's  com- 
plaint. Her  hu.sband  Las  been  condimned  i 
to  die  for  a  murdher  he  didn't  commit  by  | 
no  manner  ov  mane.s,  as  the  sayin'  is  ;  an'  as  ' 
there  was  a  sthrong  recommindation  to 
marcj',  if  you'll  grant  him  a  reprieve,  you'll 
have  all  our  prayers,  and  (in  an  under 
tone)  your  Rxciliiucy  knows  you  want 
thim  ?  " 

The  Duke  seemed  a  little  bewildered,  as  if 
he  could  not  ni;ilce  out  what  it  meant,  and 
the  ghttering  crowd  now  surrounded  the 
group  ;  when  Ellen,  who  had  ventured  to 
look  timidly  up,  conceived  that  the  Duke 
hesitated  about  the  pai'dou,  (poor  creature  ! 
she  little  knew  that  he  had  not  even  hcu'd  of 
Owen's  triiJ,)  eagerly  grasped  the  cb'apery 
of  liis  chaii",  and  while  the  big  tears  rolled 
houi  beneath  her  eyelids,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh !  may  the  gi-eat  and  just  Providence, 
that  sees  the  workin'  ov  all  our  heai-ts, 
jxjur  a  blessin'  on  yer  Lordship's  head — 
may  Hit  holy  gi-ace  be  wid  you  for  iver  an' 
iver,  an'  do  listen  to  my  prayers  !  My  hus- 
band is  innocent — an'  oh  !  as  you  hope  for 


marcy  at  the  Last  day,  be  marciful  now  to 
him." 

"  Lady ,"  said  the  Duke,  "  what  is  the 

me^uling  of  all  this — will  you  explain  ?  " 

•'Your  Excellency,"  answered  she,  in  the 
natural  sweet  pathos  of  her  tones,  "  it  is  a 
poor  man  who  has  been  condemned  to  die 
on  cucumstantid  endence.  He  has  been 
strongly  recommended  to  meivy,  and  this 
weeping  female  is  his  wife.  I  found  her 
outside  prajing  for  admission,  and  have 
brought  her  hither.  She  has  traveled 
mostly  on  foot  u^jwai-ds  of  ninety  miles  to 
ask  a  pardon  ;  and  I  trust  you  wUl  not  re- 
fuse a  reprieiv,  till  your  Grace  has  time  to 
inquire  into  the  cii-cumslance.  '  This  is  the 
head  and  front  of  my  offending.'  " 

"  May  heaven  bless  yer  Ladyship,"  burst 
fi-om  the  dejjths  of  Ellen's  grateful  heart, 
"fur  befriendin'  thim  that  had  no  support 
but  Lis  gracious  marcy." 

Lady 's  suit  was  eagerly  seconded  by 

many  a  fail-  creature,  who  thronged  around  ; 
and  the  Duke  smOed,  as  he  answered, 

"  Well,  well !  one  could  not  refuse  so  many 
fail-  beseechei-s,  so  we  will  order  him  to  be 
reprieved.  And  there,  now,  let  the  poor 
woman  be  removed." 

Ellen's  heart  was  light,  and  her  eye  was 
glad,  and  her  veiy  inmost  soul  was  thankful  to 
the  Omnipotent,  as  she  that  night  rested  for  a 
few  hours,  ere  she  set  out  on  her  return  ;  and 

Lady ,  as  she  pressed  her  costly  pillow, 

felt  a  fuller  sense  of  happiness  in  being  use- 
ful to  her  fellow-creature  than  ever  she  ex- 
perienced before.  Oh  !  that  all  the  wealthy 
and  in  power  were  incited  by  similar  feelings. 

The  remainder  of  our  simple  tale  is  soon 
told.  The  reprieve  arrived — the  sentence 
was  changed  to  banishment — and  the  very 
day  appointed  for  Owen's  death  was  that  of 
liis  wife's  successful  return.  One  week  pre- 
vious to  the  embarkation  of  those  sentenced 
to  transportation,  a  man  was  to  be  executed 
for  sheep-stealing.  On  the  drop  he  confessed 
liis  guilt,  and  that  he,  and  not  Duncan,  was 
the  murderer  of  Daly.  Owen  was  immedi- 
ately released,  and  a  subscription  raised  for 
him,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  a  weighty 

purse  presented  to  EUen  by  Lady ,  ho 

took  a  comfortable  farm,  and  rebought 
"  lilach  Bess." 


The  Proctor^s  Daughter 


"  HuRROo  !  at  id  n'^u.  Success,  Briiiey. 
Ha  !  take  that,  you  oukl  dust.  Will  you  be- 
witch our  cattle  now,  Nauny?  Wlioo — ha, 
ha,  ha  ! — at  id  agin,  boys — that's  your  sort." 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  explosives  of  min- 
gled fun  and  devilment  that  proceeded  from 
a  group  of  ragged  urchins,  who  were  busily 
employed  in  pelting  with  hard  mud,  sods 
and  other  missiles,  an  old  and  decrepit  wo- 
man, whose  gray  hair  and  infirmities  ought 
to  have  been  her  protection,  but  whose  rep- 
utation as  an  evil  disposed  witch  proved  quite 
the  contraiT.  Ntuiiiy,  for  such  was  her  name, 
was  leaning,  or  rather  sitting,  against  a  bank 
at  the  road  side,  shaking  occasionally  her 
crutch  at  her  tormentors,  and  muttering  a 
heavy  cin-se  as  missile  after  missile  fell  thick- 
ly around  her.  Tlie  shouts  of  laughter  pro- 
ceeding fi'om  the  annoying  children,  as  she 
tried  in  vain  to  rise,  and  inipoteutly  threat- 
ened, made  her  imprettations  come  doubly 
bitter ;  but  her  eye  was  never  wet,  nor  did 
she  once  even  liy  a  look  appeid  to  their  pity. 
Her  figure  was  bent  wtli  age,  and  her  shak- 
ing hands  brown  and  Heshless — her  hair  was 
graj-  and  wiry,  ami  escaped  from  beneath 
her  cap,  in  short,  thin,  tangled  masses — her 
eyes  were  dark  and  deep  set,  and  her  lips 
and  mouth  had  fallen  in  as  her  teeth  had 
gradually  decayed.  She  was  clad  in  a  russet 
gown,  nuich  tlie  worse  for  the  wear,  and  a 
scarlet  cloak,  or  rather  a  cloak  that  had  once 
been  scarlet,  but  was  now  complcttly  faded 
from  its  original  color.  It  had  licen  Ijroken 
here  and  there,  but  was  pieced  with  difteront 
colored  cloths,  so  as  to  apjiear  a  motley  and 
strange  garment ;  and  her  bony  feet  were 
bare  and  unprotected.  Nanjiy,  from  differ- 
ent circumstances,  was  unanimously  elected 
the  witcii  or  Ini'jhrar  of  the  village:  anil  though 
the  brats  were  thi-n  so  busy  annoying  her,  at  ' 
night,  or  in  a  lonesome  place,  they  would  lly  I 
like  liglitning  even  at  her  approach  ;  and  | 
some  of  tliem  actually  trembled  while  shout- 
ing, though  they  did  not  like  to  exhibit  their 
fear  to  their  companions.  In  tlio  first  place, 
she  lived  completely  alone  in  a  hovel  on  the 
mountain  side,  where,  save  heath,  rock,  and 
fern,  there  was  not  a  single  thing  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest ;  then,  no  one  knew  from 
whence  she  cnmc,  and  hghts  were  frequently  ' 


seen  shining  through  her  unglazed  window* 
at  hours  when  spirits  were  supposed  to  be 
abroad  ;  besides,  more  than  once  a  group  ol 
dark  figures  had  been  obsei-ved  standing  at 
twilight  near  her  door,  and  were  always  set 
down  as  ministering  demons,  awaiting  the 
jileasure  of  their  mistress.  Whenever  a  cow 
ceased  giving  milk — whenever  a  lamb  or  pig 
got  any  disease  and  died — it  was  unanimous- 
ly attributed  to  the  sjiite  and  venom  of 
"  Nanny  the  witch  ;  "  in  fact,  no  human  be- 
ing could  be  viewed  wth  more  mingled  feel- 
ings of  fear  and  hate  than  she  was  by  idl  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  boys  still 
continued  their  unfeeling  attack  ;  and  she 
now  was  silent  and  gloomy,  and  did  not  men- 
ace nor  even  mutter  a  curse,  but  her  firmness 
had  not  left  her,  for  her  bro\v  was  darkly 
bent,  and  her  small  black  eyes  emitted  a  flash 
of  wild  though  concentrated  anger  and  re- 
venge. Nor  did  those  who  passed  from 
time  to  time,  by  word  or  gesture  discourage 
the  young  urchins  fi-om  their  attack  ;  some- 
times they  even  stood  looking  complacently 
on,  wondering  at  the  reckless  courage  cf  the 
boys,  as  thini  would  not  for  worlds  dare  to 
rise  a  hand  against  one  so  very  powerful. 
Suddenly  a  louder  whoop  than  any  they  had 
yet  given,  told  that  they  had  just  invented 
some  new  mode  of  annoyance,  and  a  short, 
hard-featured,  red-headed  boy,  whom  they 
called  Briney,  ran  whooping  and  hallooing 
towards  them,  bearing  a  large  hairy  cap, 
\\hich  he  triumphantly  declared  was  full  of 
rotten  eggs — those  delicious  affairs  which 
smash  so  delightfully  off  an  unprotected  face, 
aiid  which  used  to  be  in  great  demand  when 
pillories  were  in  fashion. 

"I  must  Imve  first  shot !  "  roared  Briney, 
as  he  placed  his  burden  down  in  the  midst, 
and  seized  one  of  the  eggs  it  contained. 

'■  SoiTa  a  bit,  Briney  !  "  screamed  another; 
striding  before  him — "  I've  a  betther  aim  nor 
you." 

"You  a  betther  aim  !  "  scornfully  retorted 
he  ;  "  thry  id  :  "  and  his  hand  was  upraised 
in  the  act  of  pelting,  but  was  as  suddenly 
stopped  and  withheld,  as  a  pretty,  tiny,  fair- 
haired  child,  ti-ipped  forward  fi'om  an  oppo- 
site stile  ;  and  perceiving  what  was  going  on, 
ran   quickly  to  the  ohl  woman,  and  laj-iiig 
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do-svn  a  pilcLer  that  she  bore,  stood  before 
her,  facing  the  crowd  of  boys,  her  mild,  soft 
blue  eye  Hashing  disjVleasure,  and  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  a  deep  pink  suffusion, 

"  Shame  !  oh,  for  sliame  !  "  were  the  first 
exclamations  that  escaped  her,  and  her  sweet 
voice  trembled  with  anger. 

"Bedad,  it's  purty  Minny  herself,  sure 
enough  ! "  muttered  one  urchin  to  another, 
as  they  hesitated  what  to  do,  each  evidently 
unwilling  to  encounter  the  reproaches  they 
were  sure  of  receiving  ;  and  one  or  two  scam- 
pered off  the  instant  she  spoke. 

Then  turning  round  to  the  old  woman, 
and  perceiving  that  her  lips  looked  dry  and 
parched,  she  ran  to  the  pitcher,  and  lifting  it 
to  her  mouth  with  much  softness  and  com- 
passion, exclaimed, 

"  Poor  Nanny,  you  look  dhi-y,  an'  here's 
some  wather.  Take  a  little  sup,  an'  it  'ill  re- 
vive you !  Oh ;  if  I  wor  here  a  httle  bit 
sooner." 

Nanny  raised  her  eyes  to  thank  her,  and 
did  as  slie  requested ;  and  it  was  indeed  a 
touching;-  lliiiiL;-  to  see  that  child  in  all  the 
buddini^-  In  uuty  of  infancy,  attending  so  anx- 
iously OH  the  withered  female,  whose  name 
was  seldom  pronounced  without  dread  or 
malediction.  The  urchins  looked  on  for 
some  time  with  open  mouths  and  staring 
eyes  ;  and  then,  headed  by  Brtuey,  giving  a 
farewell  shout,  to  show  they  were  not  entire- 
ly disconcerted,  bravely  took  to  their  heels. 

"  May  the  blessing  ov  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted tolly  on  yer  jDath,  my  purty  child  !  " 
gratefully  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  as  her 
eyes  rested  on  the  cherub  face  and  infantine 
figure  of  her  protectress,  and  they  now  were 
dewj'  and  wet  mth  tears. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  to  rise,  Nanny?  "  asked 
she,  her  little  heart  dancing  with  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  fei-vent  ■wish  :  "  iv  you  like  to  go 
home,  an'  you  think  me  sthi-ong  enough,  I'll 
help  you  on  !  " 

"  From  my  heart  I  thank  you,  my  purty 
golden  haired  child,"  said  the  old  woman,  as 
with  her  assistance  she  at  length  stood  up  ; 
"  bud  you  seem  to  know  who  I  am,  and  I 
wondher  yer  not  afeard  ov  me.  Minny,  I 
think  they  called  you — who  is  the  happy 
father  ov  my  little  darlin' "?  " 

"  I'm  Miuny  \Ylielan,"  gentlj'  answered  the 
little  girl ;  upon  which  Nanny  shrunk  hastily 
back,  and  a  fearful  change  overspread  her 
features. 

"Mimn/  Whdan!  —  you  the  proctor's  j 
daughter  ?  Those  smiling  lips — those  tin- 
der, soft  eyes — that  rich  yellow  hair — an'  | 
that  warm  an'  feelin'  heart.  Minny  Whclan's.  [ 
Oh,  it  can't,  it  mustn't  be — I  won't  believe  id  !  "  j 

The  Uttle  girl  laughed,  although  wonder 
lui-ked  in  her  eve.  and  repeated  innocently, 


"  Sure  enough,  I  am  the  procthor's  daugh 
ter  :  bud  you  don't  hate  me  for  id — do  you  ?  ' 

"  Come  close  to  me,  child,  till  I  look  upon 
you,"  said  Nanny,  in  a  cold  and  altered  tone 
of  voice  ;  and  then,  as  Minny  fearlessly  ad- 
vanced, she  laid  her  aged  hands  on  her  head, 
and  pushing  back  the  profusion  of  her  curl- 
ing hair,  looked  long  and  anxiously  on  her. 
A  hot  tear  fell  upon  the  cliild's  forehead  as 
she  withdrew  her  hand  ;  and  in  a  broken 
voice  the  old  woman  exclaimed, 

"  You  are — you  are  indeed  Lis  chUd  ;  bud 
have  naither  his  black  look,  nor  his  hai-d  an' 
baneful  heart — so — so — I  cannot  hate  you  ! 
For  years  I've  never  met  with  kindness,  till 
you  wor  kind.  Minny,  heaven  'ill  reward 
you  for  id  ;  an'  may  its  blessin'  be  wid  you, 
is  the  i^rayer  ov  your  father's  bittherest 
foe ! " 

At  this  the  child  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
as  if  she  did  not  comprehend  the  latter  pari 
of  Nanny's  sentence  ;  and  then  innocently 
taking  her  hand,  she  looked  up  to  her  face 
and  said — 

"Bud  maybe  yer  too  tired  to  go  home 
now  all  the  ways,  Nanny,  so  iv  you'll  come 
home  wid  me,  I'm  sure  my  father  won't  be 
angry,  an'  will " 

"  Go  home  wid  you.  !  "  wildly  reiterated 
the  old  woman,  her  eyes  blazing  so  fearfully, 
that  the  child  shrunk  instinctively  back — 
"  crass  you7-  father's  flure  ! — Lnther  the  man's 
house  who  sint  my  son — my  only  son  ! — my 
heart's  blood ! — from  liis  native  laud,  wid 
disgrace  upofi  his  name,  ami  the  heavy  hand 
ov  power  crushin'  him  to  the  earth  !  Never  ! 
— these  eyes,  that  once  could  laugh  wid  hap- 
jjiuess,  will  burn  in  their  sockets  first,  and 
this  withered  heart,  once  so  warm  and  joy- 
ful, will  burst  afore  I  ever  think  ov  id  !  " 

"Nanny,"  tremblingly  said  Minny,  "you 
spake  so  wild  you  make  me  afeard — I  hope  I 
haven't  done  anything  to  vex  you  !  " 

"  Yon!  Oh  !  no,  no — you  force  me  to  lovo 
j'ou !  I  couldn't  hate  you,  although  yer 
father — bud  no  matther.  Minny,  good  bye 
— may  the  Almightj'^  guard  you." 

The  day  passed  away  as  Summer  days  ai'e 
wont,  in  softness  and  languor,  and  the  sun 
descended  in  gold  and  crimson,  leaving  a 
bright  halo  in  the  west  to  mark  his  resting 
place.  Night  came  on  serene  and  still,  and 
the  quiet  moon  ascended  her  heavenly  throne, 
while  the  refreshing  dews  fell  upon  the 
flowers,  whose  leaves  opened  to  receive  them, 
jjarched  as  they  were  with  the  burning  lusl:re 
of  the  mid-day  sun.  Midnight  had  already 
passed  ;  and  all  was  as  silent  as  if  no  liring 
or  created  thing  existed  upon  the  earth  to 
mar  its  splendid  beauty  -with  the  wild  indul- 
gence of  its  fiercer  ijassious.  A  strong  light 
was  gleaming  from  the  interior  of  Nanny's 
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cal)in,  which  \vc  have  akeady  said  was  situ- 
ateil  ou  the  mountain  side  ;  and  the  noisy 
sounds  of  revehy  were  heard  proceedinp;  from 
within.  Could  any  of  the  superstitious  hive 
summoned  courajjfe  to  approacli  sufficiently 
near,  and  Usten  tor  a  moment,  rhe  idea  of 
spirits  would  soon  bo  dissipated  in  the  bluff, 
hoai'se  voices  which  were  lauf;liing  and 
grumbUn<?,  and  sinj^ing,  sometimes  alter- 
nately, and  sometimes  all  together.  But 
we  had  bettor  introduce  the  reader  to  the 
inteiior,  and  then  he  will  be  a  better  judge 
of  the  natiire  of  the  orgies  carried  on. 

Tlie  cabin  consisted  of  but  one  small  apart- 
ment, in  the  centre  of  wliich  blazed  a  huge 
fire  (summer  though  it  was)  of  dried  peat. 
The  smoke  sought  egress  where  it  might, 
but  still  left  a  suffiiient  canopy  over  the 
heiuls  of  the  occup  luts,  as  comiJetely  to  liide 
the  dingy  and  charred  rafters,  and  did  not 
seem  in  the  slightest  degree  to  annoy  the  op- 
tical powers  of  any  one,  so  accustomed 
where  they  to  this  kind  of  atmosphere. 
Round  this  fii'c  about  ten  were  seated  or 
squatted  down,  and  were  all  at  the  time 
busily  employed  in  some  noisy  and  appar- 
ently angry  disputation.  However,  this  did 
not  prevent  the  bottle  from  being  fi'eely 
passed  amongst  tliem  ;  and  so  conlial  were 
they  ill  embracing  it,  that  Nanny,  wlio  sat  a 
little  apart,  was  often  calle<l  on  to  replenish 
it  with  mountain-dew.  On  a  table  or  dresser 
th  it  stood  by  the  w.ill,  were  three  or  four 
Lirge  pistols,  besides  an  oLl  sword  or  two, 
and  a  few  rusted  bayonets  :  piled  ng;unst  it 
were  two  large  muskets,  evidently  ke],;t  with 
more  care  than  the  rest  of  the  arms,  for  they 
were  brigljtly  polished,  and  looked  even  new. 
A  couple  of  pf>\vder-liorus,  a  tin  box  contain- 
ing shot  !ind  bullets,  and  a  large  iron  mallet, 
used  in  bre.akLng  open  door.s,  completed  the 
array,  whicli  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
men  wlio  occupied  the  cabin. 

"Come,  Nanny  acu.shla,  give  us  another 
dhrop  of  that  you  gev  us  last,"  exclaimed 
one,  whoso  rolling  eyes  gave  token  of  ap- 
proaching into.xication  ;  "  you're  not  used  to 
be  sparin",  an'  considherin'  the  way  you  get 
id,  neecln't  be  so — eh '?  Dick,  what  do  you 
say  to  anotlier  drink?  " 

'•  Ciame  to  the  last,"  answered  the  man 
addressed — "never  refuse  id." 

"  Wliy,  Nanny,"  observed  a  low  but 
nniscularly  formed  man,  who  seemed  from 
his  manner  to  exercist*  some  slight  command 
amongst  his  associates,  "  wliat's  the  matther 
wid  you  to-niglit  ?  Sure  we're  goin'  to  do 
what  you've  long  been  axin'  us,  an'  what  you 
first  gev  us  lave  to  meet  here  for — an'  by 
doin'  so  we've  got  tlie  fame  of  bein'  not 
quite  right  Tlie  villain  of  a  i)roctlior  that 
suit  poor  Bob  oft"  afore  he  could  look  about 


I  him,  'ill  resave  his  pay  to-night,    anyhow. 
I  What  say  you,  bovs  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  ov  it !— All  riglit !  -Whoo .' 
S5u-tiuly!"  they  grumbled  and  shouted  in 
reply  ;  sind  then,  the  whiskey  having  been 
brought,  the  health  of  Nanny's  ab.sent  son, 
and  their  companion,  was  loudly  proposed 
and  drank.  1 

"  I  say,  Dick,"  hiccupped  the  first  speaker, 
who  now  began  to  wax  drunk,  "what  is 
your  op — oj) — oiiinion  should  we  do  to  ould 
Whelan?  You  know,  I'm  (hiccup)  not  nath- 
erally  crule,  bud  suppose  (lii(^cup)  we  jist  cut 
the  ears  off  the  baste,  an'  (hiccup)  lave  him 
hiwd  ov  heariu'  for  the  rest  ov  his  life  !  " 

"  I'm  not  tlie  man  to  disagree  wid  a  rason- 
able  iihi}',"  u-oniciilly  answered  Dick. 

"  What  do  you  say  to  that,  my  ould  (hic- 
cup) woman  ?  "  again  asked  he,  addressing 
Nanny,  who  had  drawn  near  to  listen  ; 
"  suppose  we  sai-ve  liim  that-a-way,  will  you 
be  (hiccuj5)  satisfied  ;  or  maybe  you'd  sooner 
!  we'd  jiroviut  his  l)ein'  annoyed  wid  a  cough 
j  by  (hiccup)  cuttin'  his  informin'  throat !  " 
1  While  he  sj^oke,  an  indescribable  expres- 
!  siou  lighted  up  the  old  woman's  eye,  and  she 
stood  a  moment,  as  if  a  struggle  was  going 
;  on  between  long-brooded-over  revenge  .and 
I  some  newly  awakened  sympathy.  The  rest 
I  of  the  men  were  busy  wtli  other  schemes, 
'  and  did  not  even  hear  the  last  conversation, 
i  for  they  had  before  agreed  to  pay  Whelan  a 
[  visit  that  night,  and  Nanny  had  eagerly  en- 
!  tered  into  their  intentions  ;  for  slie  had  an 
j  only  son,  who,  being  wild  and  dissipated, 
had  got  connected  A\-ith  the  very  gang  at 
present  in  her  cabin,  and  through  Whelau's 
means  (he  having  informed  against  him)  was 
[  trail s])orted.  An  Irish  mother  soon  looks 
!  upon  tlie  faults  of  a  darling  child  with  levity  : 
and  when  he  was  torn  from  her  arms,  in  the 
I  madness  of  grief  she  had  vowi'd  vengeance 
against  Wlielan  ;  and  though  he  soon  after 
removed  to  where  he  then  was,  she  followed 
him,  and  took  up  her  re.sidence  on  the 
mountain,  where,  as  she  was  a  stranger,  and 
had  no  apparent  means  of  living,  a  report  of 
her  communion  with  evil  spirits  was  soon 
spread  abroad.  Tliis  she  rather  encouraged 
than  otherwise,  by  the  advice  of  the  men 
whom  she  fixed  on  as  the  completers  of  her 
revenge,  and  by  such  means  tlie  liglits  ami 
nightly  noises  wei-o  placed  to  the  account  of 
anything  but  their  real  cause. 

She  liad  endured  many  griefs,  and  many 
I  mortifications,  from  lier  reputation  ns  ft 
)  witcli,  but  met  every  thing  in  that  way  with 
,  jiatience,  as  the  dream  of  her  soid  was  I'e- 
!  veiige,  and  that  dream  by  sucii  means  alone 
;  coulil  be  realized.  However,  when  on  the 
very  point  of  its  completion,  one  of  those 
I  sucidun  and  mvsteri(nis  changes  which  often 
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takes  piiioe  iu  the  human  mind  made  her 
waver  in  her  jiurpose  ;  aud  the  child  of  her 
iuteuded  victim  having  behaved  so  tenderly 
dud  so  kiadly  when  all  the  rest  hooted  at  and 
tormented  her,  made  her  fervently  wish  that 
she  could  turn  the  fierce  men  around  her 
from  that  fell  purjoose  which  she  herself  had 
novu'ished  till  it  grew  into  a  fixed,  and,  she 
dreaded,  an  unalterable  determination. 

"Hadn't  yez  betther  wait,"  she  trembling- 
ly began,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was 
about  to  propose — "another  night  'ill  do  as 
well  for  Whelan." 

"How's  this,"  interrupted  one  of  them, 
"  Nannj',  you  growing  lulvewarm  ! — you  pro- 
posin'  another  night — are  you  beginnin'  to  be 
afeard  we'll  be  hindhered  fi'om  piayin'  him 
ofi"  or  are  you  repentin'  yer  former  anxious 
desire  ?  " 

"  No — no  !  "  hastily  answered  she,  dread- 
ing lest  they  should  discover  her  feelings,  as 
she  weU  knew  that  many  amongst  thtm  hid 
revenge  to  be  gratified  as  well  as  herself ; 
"  I  don't  repine  as  regards  him,  bud — bud — 
bis  daugliter — poor  little  Minny — the  purty 
goolden-hnired  child  ! — I  wouldn't  Uke  any 
thing  'ud  harm  her,  an'  I'm  afeard  ov  her 
bein'  hurted — that's  aD." 

"  ffe  did  not  feel  so  six  years  ago,"  said  a 
deep  voice  at  her  elbow,  "  whin  yer  only  son 
WIS  siut  off  from  home  an'  countlu-y  through 
/(/'»•  manes !  " 

Nanny  started,  she  knew  not  why,  at  the 
tones  of  the  speaker,  and  turned  round  to 
look  closer  at  him  ;  but  his  back  was  towai-ds 
lier,  and  a  lai-ge  loose  coat  prevented  aU 
recognition  of  his  person  ;  besides,  bringing 
an  occasional  newly  enrolled  stranger  there, 
was  a  common  circumstance,  so  she  soon 
forgot  the  momentary  surprise  she  had  met 
u  her  anxiety  about  theii-  intention. 

"He  is  a  bnite — his  heart  is  harder  nor 
steel,  an'  he  must  be  punished,"  said  another, 
whose  bent  brow  and  flashing  black  eye 
spoke  of  malignity  and  crime. 

"  But  his  child — his  poor  little  Minny  !  " 
ixclaimed  Nanny,  "  sure  you  wouldn't  injure 
vier — she  hasn't  deserved  id  at  yer  hands — 
she  has  done  nothin',  but  is  a  sweet  an' 
kind-hearted  crathur.  Oh !  iv  you  had  seen 
her  whin  I  was  in  the  village,  an'  the  boys 
were  hootin'  an'  p'eltin'  me,  an'  no  one  inter- 
fered to  protect  the  hated  Nanny — iv  you 
had  seen  the  Little  angel  how  she  stood  before 
me,  an'  cried  out  '  shame  ! '  an'  held  up  the 
pitclier  for  me  to  dhrink,  an'  helped  me  to 
rise,  offerin'  me  the  shelter  of  her  father's 
house,  little  dhramin'  ov  whom  she  was 
spakin'  to  —  you  wouldn't  have  a  thought  ov 
hurtiu'  her — ^bud — no  one — no  one  could 
hann  jVIinny  ! — she  is  too  sweet,  too  pure, 
too  like  a  little  angel !  " 


"  A  hair  of  the  child's  head  shall  not  be 
toviched  !  "  said  the  same  deep  voice  that  had 
before  made  Nanny  start ;  "  bud  /;/',  the  iu- 
formher  an'  the  prosecuthor,  must  feel  our 
vengeance  !  " 

Nanny  was  silent — she  saw  that  further 
parley  was  useless,  and  was  obliged  to  bear 
with  the  concession  she  had  ali-eady  obtained. 
Meanwhile,  the  men  having  ascertained  that 
it  was  time  they  were  stining,  hastily  equipped 
themselves,  and  prepared  to  start.  When 
they  were  leaving  the  house,  the  stranger, 
whose  voice  had  so  startled  her,  took  her 
hand,  and  though  his  face  was  studiously 
averted,  she  heard  him  say  solemnlj^ — 

"  Nanny,  good  bye  ! — my  promise  I'll  keep 
sacred — the  good  child  shall  not  be  touched !  " 

She  had  not  time  to  utter  her  thanks,  for 
his  hand  as  hastily  rehnquished  its  hold,  and 
ere  she  could  speak,  aU  were  gone,  and  she 
heard  the  buzz  of  theii-  voices,  as  in  a  group 
they  descended  the  moimtain. 

The  bright  moonbeams  silvered  the  mo- 
tionless leaves  of  the  trees  that  surrounded 
Whelan's  cottage— there  was  not  a  stir  within 
— no  Ught  gleamed  fi-om  the  lattice,  and  the 
small  thin  brook  that  bubbled  thi'ough  the 
long  grass  a  little  in  its  front,  seemed  to 
hush  its  merry  song  to  a  mere  low  trickling 
sound,  as  if  in  unison  with  the  universal  re- 
pose. A  dark  group  of  figures  stood  in  the 
little  garden  before  the  door,  as  if  debating 
how  they  should  act.  Two  of  them,  separa- 
ted a  little  from  the  rest,  conferred  togeth- 
er, one  of  whom  was  the  stranger  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  the  other  the  man  we 
have  spoken  of  as  seeming  to  i^ossess  some 
command  over  them  all.  Suddenly  the  lat- 
ter started,  and  exclaimed  in  the  quick,  shar^j 
I  tone  of  command — 

"  Advance,  men,  an'  smash  the  door — 
there's  no  use  in  delayin'  longer." 

An  almost  instantaneous  crash  was  the 
answer,  and  the  door  flew  from  its  hinges, 
and  four  or  five  of  the  men  rushed  into  the 
cottage,  while  the  rest  kejjt  watch  outside. 
Exclamations  of  surjH'ise,  mingled  with  harsh 
epithets,  were  heard  within  ;  and  then  they 
appeared  a  second  time,  dragging  with  them 
the  unfortunate  and  trembling  o«-ner,  whom 
they  had  just  torn  from  his  bed.  A  loud 
shout  fi-om  the  rest  spoke  then-  eagerness 
for  his  punishment ;  aud  amidst  prayers  for 
mercy,  and  entreaties,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  placed  on  his  knees, 
and  his  hands  firmly  tied  behind  his  back. 

"Now,  Misther  Whelan,  arx.slda"  asked 
one,  in  a  jeering  tone,  "  would  you  be  jisi 
pleased  to  make  yer  choice  between  two 
j  purty  little  invintions  of  ours — cardi.n  an' 
I  ear-tickUn'." 
i      The   poor   man    trembled   ^'iolently,   anJ 
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hife  Imd  li23s  opened,  but  he  could  not  utter 
a  -sord. 

•'  A\'bat  an  obstinate,  silent  ould  baste  you 
are,"  said  the  same  man,  "  not  to  <<ive  a  civil 
answer  to  my  question.  Bud  maybe  the 
look  o'  this  plaything  id  drive  spake  out  ov 
you — oh,  you  may  stare  now  !  "  Saying 
this,  he  drew  forth  a  board  with  a  thick 
handle,  the  bottom  part  of  which  was  closely 
studded  with  nails  and  shiu-p  pieces  of  ii'on, 
in  imitation  of  the  oiu-ds  they  use  for  wool, 
and  continued— "  Would  you  admire  the 
taste  of  this  in  the  flesh  on  your  back,  my 
informiu'  codger  ! — eh  ?  " 

Upon  this,  shouts  of  ".cai-d  him !  cai-d 
him  !  "  arose  from  the  groujJ,  and  his  hanils 
were  quickly  unloosed,  and  he  was  violently 
dashed  on  his  face,  while  some  held  his  legs 
and  others  his  arms.  Then  his  back  was 
stripped,  and  tha  stranger  laid  the  board 
flatly  on  it,  with  the  iron  points  touching  the 
flesh,  while  another  stood  up  with  the  large 
mallet  readj-  to  drive  them  in,  the  shrieks  of 
the  victim  becoming  more  and  more  faint. 
Just  as  the  man  who  held  the  weapon  last 
named  was  about  to  strike,  and  just  as  a 
demon  grin  of  satistieil  vengeance  distorted 
the  otherwise  handsome  features  of  the 
stranger,  a  light  and  tiny  form  flew  scream- 
ing towiu-ds  them,  her  long  yellow  hair  float- 
ing in  die  night-breeze,  and  her  white  dress 
hanging  loosely  about  her  delicate  limbs.  It 
was  llinny,  who,  unmindful  of  all,  and  seeing 
only  her  father,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  him,  excluiniiug  in  tones  of  agonj' : 

"  Oh,  my  father — my  dear  father — what 
is  the  matter? — what  are  they  goin'  to  do 
wid  you  ?  " 

The  stranger  started  at  the  tones  of  her 
voice,  nudon  giizingather  for  a  moment,  flung 
the  cai'd  to  a  distance,  and  catdiiiig  her  in 
his  arms,  kissed  away  the  tears  which  covered 
her  cheeks,  as  .she  stiiiggled  for  release. 

"  Is  it  !/')«,"  he  said  with  mnch  emotion, 
"that  I  promised  to  purtect? — You,  who 
succored  an'  saved  me  when  I  wan  dyin'  for 
want  ?  An'  are  nou  the  daughter  ov  AVhekn 
the  procthor  ?  " 

The  men,  pei-plcxed  at  the  apparition  of 
tlie  child,  mechanically  had  released  their 
nrisoner  ;  and  he,  sfcirting  up  with  the  sud- 
den tope  of  fi-eedom,  stood  confronting  the 
stranger,  who  yet  held  his  child. 

"  Gracious  Providence  !  "  he  exclaimed  in 
wonder,  as  the  moonliglit  streamed  on  the 
face  he  was  trying  to  recognize — "  Is  id — 
can  id  be  I'obprt  Dillon  ?  " 

"  Yi.s,  \\nielan  !  "  was  the  answer,  "  it  is 
the  man  you  name — the  man  ,yoii  caused  to 
be  timed  an'  banished,  an'  the  man  who 
came  here  to  have  revinge !  " 

■Oil.  .lon't  lini-t  him— don't  hurt  him -he 


is  nnj  father  ! "  cried  the  little  jVIinny,  who 
now  also  seemed  to  recognize  him. 

"  Iv  he  was  surrounded  wid  fiends,"  an- 
swered Dillon,  kissing  her  i'au-  sniootli  brow, 
"  iv  he  was  for  ever  on  the  watch,  I'd  still 
have  my  revenge  :  bud  for  your  sake,  sweet, 
good-natured  child — for  your  sake,  I'U  not 
allow  him  to  be  touched  ! " 

A  murmur  here  began  to  lise  among  sonie 
of  the  men,  while  the  leader,  with  one  or  tv.  o 
others,  seemed  to  take  part  with  the  re- 
turned son  of  Nimny  Dillon.  Upon  this  he 
added — 

"I  was  weaiT  an'  wake  wid  fatigue  an' 
hunger — I  couldn't  move  a  step  further  than 
jist  to  lave  the  road  an'  he  in  a  dhry  ditch, 
as  I  thought,  to  die,  jist  as  I  complatod  the 
journey  to  my  native  place  !  But  this  little 
giii— this  goolden-haii-ed  child — kem  to  me, 
an'  raised  my  head,  an'  poured  a  sweet 
draught  of  milk  into  my  mouth,  an'  brought 
me  food,  an'  sat  by  me,  an'  talked  wid  me. 
till  I  was  at  last  able  to  join  wid  you  !  An' 
afther  this — aflher  this,  woidd  you  have  me 
harm  any  one  belongin'  to  her — even  though 
he  is  my  bitterest  inimy  ?  " 

The  quick  changing  of  pui-jjose — the  sud- 
den transitions  of  the  L-ish  nature — are 
proverbial ;  and  Ihcn  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  their  murmurs  were  loudest  in 
their  cries  of  approval ;  and  a  deep  huzza  ot 
exultation  at  the  magnanimity  he  displayed, 
told  Dillon  that  he  had  little  to  fear  from 
their  opposition.  So  once  more  embracing 
the  little  girl,  he  gave  her  hand  to  her  father, 
and  taking  the  leader's  arm,  strode  away, 
exclaiming : 

"  Whelan,  you  may  thank  yoiu-  child — for 
'tis  she  has  saved  you  !  " 

The  party  all  followed  after  him  ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  more  there  was  no  trace  of 
the  scene  of  violence  that  had  been  j'artly  en- 
acted, and  the  brook's  low  bubblings,  as  be- 
fore, alone  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  slum- 
bering night. 

V)'e  will  not  attempt  to  describe  poor 
Nanny's  joy  at  her  son's  making  himself 
known,  and  infoi-ming  her  of  the  circum- 
stances that  had  taken  place — enough  to  say, 
,  he  had  managed  to  escape  before  his  time 
'  was  out ;  but  jis  no  one  informed  against 
'  him,  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  peiice,  and 
I  manage  a  small  farm  in  the  next  county, 
]  where  he  and  his  mother  soon  after  retired, 
I  as  he  determined  tobiUy  to  forsake  his  old 
1  mischievous  pranks. 

I  We  were  present  at  the  ^illage  altar,  when 
I  Minny,  who  had  grown  up  in  beauty  and 
I  gentleness,  gave  her  hand  to  a  youth — the 
selected  one  of  her  heart— and  her  gi'ay- 
headed  parent  looked  meekly  on,  blessing  that 
Providence  who  h,:d  given  him  such  a  child 
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PREFACE.  I 

It  was  noi  my  intention  to  liavp  ^vi-itten 
•.ny  Preface  to  this  book,  but  to  liave  alio  wed 
it  siin]ily  to  speak  for  itself.     As  it  is  very 
likely,  however,  that  both  it  and  the  motives 
of  its  author  may  be    misrepresented    by 
bijroted  or  venal  pens,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  introdiice  it  to  the  reader  by  a  few  brief 
observations.     In  the  fir.st  place,  then,  I  beg 
to  say,  that  the  work  presents  phases  of  Irish 
life  and  manners  that  have  never  been  p^iven 
to  the  jaiblic  before  by  any  other  writer  upon  ; 
the   same   siiliject.     So   far,    therefore,    the  ' 
book  is  a  perfectly  new  book— not  only  to 
the  Irish  people,  but  also  to  the  English  and  ' 
Scotch.      I  know  not  whether  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  facts  and  descriptions  contained 
in  it  may  be  callMl   in  qucslion  ;  but  this  I  , 
do  know,  that  there  is  not  an  homvl  man,  on 
either  side,  who  has  lived  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  reached  the  term  of  tifty  year.s, 
who  will  not  recognize  the  conduct  and  lan- 
guage of  the  northern   Oi'angemen  ns  just, 
truthful,  and  not  one  whit  exaggerated.     To 
our  fi'iends  across  the  Channel  it  is  only  no-  ' 
cessary  to  say,  that  I  was  bom  in  one  of  the 
most  Orange  counties  in  Ireland  (Tyrone) —  \ 
that  tlie  violen'-e  and  licentious  abuses  of  ■ 
these  amied  civilians  were  perjietrated  be-  i 
fore  my  eyes— and  that  the  sounds  of  their 
outrages  may  be  said  still  to  ring  in  my  ears. 

I  have  WTitten  many  works  upon  Irish  ' 
life,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the  man  has 
never  lived  who  could  lay  his  finger  upon 
any  passage  of  my  writings,  and  say  "thai  in 
fahe."  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  remarking 
here,  that  within  the  last  few  yeai-s.  a  more 
enlarged  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  more  ma-  ' 
turcd  intercourse  with  society,  have  enabled  ' 
me  to  overcome  many  absurd  prejudices 
with  which  I  was  imbued.  AVithout  compro-  \ 
niising,  however,  the  truth  or  iittrc/riti/  of  any  i 
portion  of  my  writings,  I  am  A\illing  to  ad- 
mit, which  I  do  frankly,  and  with<iut  hesita^ 
tion,  that  I  published  in  my  early  works 
passagc^s  which  were  not  calculated  to  do  any 
fu-tlily  good  ;  but,  on  the  contraiy.  to  (jive 
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unnecessary  offence  to  a  great  number  of  mv 
countrymen.  It  is  due  to  myself  to  state 
this,  and  to  say,  that  in  the  last  edition  of  my 
works  I  have  left  as  many  of  these  ]>ass:iges 
out  as  I  readily  could,  without  diminishing 
the  interest,  or  disturbing  the  narrative. 

A  fortiori,  then,  this  book  may  be  consid- 
ered as  full  of  truth  and  fidelity  as  any  I  have 
ever  wi-itten  :  and  I  must  say,  tliat  in  writing 
it  I  have  changed  no  principle  whatsoe\er. 
I  am  a  liberal  Conservative,  and,  I  trust,  a 
rational  one  ;  but  I  am  not,  nor  ever  was,  an 
Orangeman  ;  neither  can  I  endure  their  e.K- 
clusive  and  ai-rogant  assumption  of  loyalty, 
nor  the  outrages  which  it  has  generated.  In 
what  j-iorticm  of  my  former  writings,  for  in- 
stance, <lid  I  ever  publish  a  line  in  their  favoi^ 
or  in  favor  of  any  secret  and  illegal  confed- 
eracy ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  Landlords  and 
Agents,  have  I  not  written  a  tale  called  tiie 
"  Poor  Scholar,"  and  another  called  '•  Tubber 
Derg "  ?  in  both  of  which  theii-  con-uptions 
and  oppressions  are  exposed.  Let  it  not  be 
mistaken.  Tiie  two  great  curses  of  Ireland 
are  biul  Landlords  and  bad  Agents,  and  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  every  twenty,  the  ori- 
gin of  the  crime  lies  with  the  Landlord  or 
Agent,  instead  of  the  tenant. 

With  respect  to  the  Estabhshed  Church  of 
forty  years  ago,  if  there  is  any  man  living  who 
asserts  tliati  have  not  under-drawn  her,  rather 
than  otherwise,  he  is  less  intimate  with  truth 
than  I  could  wish.  On  this  subject  I  chrd- 
lenge  and  defy  inquiry.  I  grant  you  she  is 
nuich  changed  for  the  better  now ;  but  yet 
there  is  much  to  be  done  in  her  still.  It  ia 
true  Irishmen  at  present  get  Mitres,  a  fact 
which  was  unknown  forty  years  ago.  \\& 
have  now  more  Evangelieism,  an<l  conse- 
quently more  sleekness  and  liypocrisy,  more 
external  doconuii,  and,  I  would  also  tru.st 
moi'e  internal  spiritu.ality.  We  have  now 
many  eminent  and  jiious  Prelates  in  the 
Chui-ch,  whose  admirable  examjile  is  enough 
even  to  shame  the  Clergjinen  under  them 
into  a  sense  of  tlicir  duty.  It  is  to  be  wished 
that  we  had  many  more  such  as  they,  for 
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they  are  waiiteil.  Tlie  Irish  Evangelical 
party  are  certainly  very  numerous,  and  they 
must  pardon  nie  a  slight  anachronism  or  two 
regardinpf  thoni,  concerning  vyhat  has  been 
termed  tlie  jSIodern  Keformation  in  these 
volumes.  Are  those  who  compose  this  same 
party,  by  the  way,  acquainted  with  their  own 
origm  ?  If  not,  I  will  tell  them.  They  were 
begotten  by  the  active  spirit  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  upon  their  own  establishment, 
when  she  was  asleep  ;  so  that  they  owe  their 
very  existence  to  those  whom  they  look  v  pou 
as  their  enemies  :  and  if  it  were  only  for  this 
reason  alone,  there  ought  to  be  more  peace 
between  them.  In  England  the  same  spirit 
has  efl'ected  a  similar  seduction  on  that  Es- 
tablishment, but  with  this  difference,  that 
tlie  Puseyites  are  a  much  more  obedient  and 
dutiful  progeny  than  the  Irish  Evangelicals 
— inasmuch  as  they  have  the  grace  to  ac- 
knowledge the  relationship. 

This  book  was  written  to  exhibit  a  useful 
moral  to  the  country.  It  will  startle,  I 
humbly  trust,  many  a  hard-hearted  Land- 
lord and  flagitious  Agent  into  a  percf  pUo  i 
of  their  duty,  and  it  will  show  the  ncgli;;ent 
and  reckless  Absentee  how  those  fi-om  wlios  3 
toils  and  struggles  he  derives  his  suj  por^, 
are  oppressed,  and  fleeced,  and  trampled  on 
in  his  name. 

It  will  also  teach  the  violent  and  bigoted 
Conservative — or,  in  other  words,  the  man 
who  i^tiU  inherits  the  Orange  sentiments  of 
past  times — a  lesson  that  he  ought  not  to 
forget.  It  will  also  test  the  whole  spirit  of 
modern  Conservatism,  and  its  liberality.  If 
there  be  at  the  press,  or  anywhere  else,  a 
malignant  bigot,  with  great  rancor  and 
little  honesty,  it  is  veiy  likely  he  wUl  attack 
my  book  ;  and  this,  of  course,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  do.  I  deny,  however,  that  modern  Con- 
servatism is  capable  of  adopting  or  cherish- 
ing the  outrages  which  disgraced  the  Orange- 
men of  forty  years  ago,  or  even  of  a  later 
period.  And  for  this  reason  I  am  confident 
that  the  Conservative  Press  of  Ii-eland  will 
not  only  sustain  me,  but  fight  mj'  battles,  if 
I  shall  be  ungenerouslj'  attacked.  Let  them 
look  upon  these  pictures,  and  if  it  ever 
should  happen  that  anus  and  irresponsible 
power  shall  be  entrusted  to  them,  perhajJS 
the  recollection  of  tlieir  truth  may  teach 
them  a  lesson  of  forbearance  and  humanity 
toward  those  that  difler  from  them  in 
creed,  that  may  be  of  important  service  to 
our  common  country.  If  so,  I  shall  have 
lendered  a  service  to  that  country,  which,  as 
is  usual,  may  i^robably  be  recognized  as 
valuable,  when  perhaps  my  bones  are  moidd- 
ering  in  the  clay,  and  my  ear  insensible  to  aU 
such  acknowledgments. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  been  so  completely 


j  sickened  by  .the  bigoted  on  each  side,  that 
I  have  come  to  the  determination,  as  every 
I  honest  Irishman  ought,  of  knowing  no  party 
I  but  my  country,  and  of  devoting  such  talents 
:  as  God  has  given  me,  to  the  promotion  of 
j  her  general  interests,  and  the  happiness  of 
her  whole  jjeople. 


Dlblin,  December  24,  1844. 


CHAPTER  L 


An  Irish  Fab  nndSpoilcen  Tent— A  Marriage  Pro- 
po.yal~An  Under  Agent — An  Old  Irish  tiqn ire 
and  Union  Lord. 


The  town  of  Castle  Cumber  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  describe  at  more  length  than 
simply  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  two  long 
streets,  intersecting  each  other,  and  two  or 
three  lanes  of  cabins — many  of  them  mud 
ones — that  stretch  out  of  it  on  each  side  at 
light  angles.  This  street,  and  these  strag- 
gling appendages,  together  with  a  Church,  a 
Prison,  a  Court-house,  a  Catholic  chai:iel,  a 
few  shops,  and  half  a  dozen  public  houses, 
present  to  the  spectator  all  the  features  that 
are  generally  necessary  for  the  descri2:)tion  of 
that  class  of  remote  country  towns  of  which 
we  write.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  an 
ancient  Stone  Cross,  that  stands  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street,  and  a  Eair  green,  as  it  is 
termed,  or  common,  where  its  two  half-yearly 
fairs  are  held,  and  which  hes  at  the  west  end 
of  it,  there  is  little  or  nothing  else  to  be 
added.  The  fair  I  particularly  mention,  be- 
cause on  the  day  on  which  the  cu'cumstaiicos 
I  am  about  to  describe  occurred,  a  fair  was 
held  in  the  town,  and  upon  the  green  in 
question.  The  month  was  December — the 
day  stormy  and  unpropitious.  There  had 
been  a  deep  snow  and  hard  frost  for  nearly 
three  weeks  before  ;  but  now  the  asjieet  of 
the  white  earth  contrasted  wildly  with  the 
large  masses  of  black  clouds  which  hung 
motionless  in  the  air,  and  cast  a  dark  and 
gloomy  spirit  not  only  over  the  appearance 
of  inanimate  natui'e,  but  into  the  heart  of 
man  himself. 

About  noon,  just  when  the  whole  fair  had 
been  assembled,  the  storm  commenced  with 
wind,  sleet,  and  rain.  Never  was  a  more 
striking  or  unexpected  change  produced.  Wo- 
men tucked  up,  nearly  to  the  knees,  their  gar- 
ments, soaked  with  wet,  clinging  to  their 
bodies  and  limbs,  as  if  a  part  of  themselves 
— men  drenched  and  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin — all  splashing  through  me  slippery 
streets,  their  slioes  spouting  with  snow-broth 
— the  falling  of  tents — the  shouting  against 
the  loudness  of  the  storm,  in  order  to  be 
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beard — the  bleating  of  sheep,  lowing  of  cat- 
tle, the  deafening  and  wild  hum  of  con- 
fused noises — all,  when  added  to  the  roixring 
of  the  sweejiing  blast,  the  merciless  pelting 
of  the  rain,  and  the  inclement  character  of 
the  whole  day,  presented  a  scene  that  was 
tempestuous  and  desolate  beyond  belief. 
Age,  decrepid  and  shivering — youth,  be- 
numbed and  stilVened  with  cold — rich  and 
poor,  man  and  woman,  all  had  evidently 
but  one  object  in  view,  and  that  was  shelter. 

Love,  charity,  amusement,  business,  were 
all  either  disai)pointed  or  forced  to  suspend 
their  operations,  at  least  for  the  present. 
Every  one  ran  or  walked  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  some  forenoon 
drunkard,  who  staggered  along  at  his  ease, 
with  an  eye  half  indolent  and  half  stupid, 
careless,  if  not  unconscious,  of  the  wild  ui>- 
roar.  both  elemental  and  otherwise,  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

Xliv,  the  very  beggars  and  impostors — to 
whom,  in  generjil,  severe  weather  on  such 
occasions  is  a  godsend,  as  it  presents  them 
to  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  more  pitiable 
iispect — were  glad  to  disjierse.  In  truth,  the 
effect  of  the  storm  ujjou  them  was  perfectly 
mir.iculous.  Many  a  poor  creature,  bUnd 
from  birth  or  infancy,  was  gifted  with,  or 
restored  to  excellent  sight ;  the  maimed  were 
suddenly  cured — tlie  deaf  made  to  hear — 
the  dumb  to  sjjeak — and  tlie  studj-  baccagh, 
or  cripple,  bounded  away,  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour,  cursing  the  whole  thing  as  a 
bad  spec— a  dead  failure. 

Solemn  assignations  of  long  promise,  rus- 
tic courtships,  and  earnest  match-makings, 
were  ixll  knoclced  up,  unless  in  case  of  those 
who  av.dled  tliemselves  of  the  early  piu't  of  the 
day.  Time  and  place,  in  fact,  were  complete- 
ly forgotten  by  the  parties,  each  bemg  anxious 
oidy  to  secure  the  nearest  and  most  commo- 
dious shelter.  Nay,  though  a.shamed  to 
write  it,  we  are  bound  to  confess  thut  some 
of  our  countrymen  were  ungallant  enough, 
on  meeting  with  their  sweetheai-ts,  fairly  to 
give  them  the  slip,  or  only  to  recognize 
them  with  a  kind  of  dreary  and  equivocal 
s-.ilutation,  that  miglit  be  termed  a  eross  be- 
tween a  wink  and  a  shiver.  Others,  liow- 
ever,  giUantly  and  magnanimously  set  the 
tempest  at  defiance,  or  blessed  their  sbu-s 
for  seuiling  them  an  ojjportunity  of  sitting 
so  dose  to  their  fair  inamoratis,  in  order  that 
their  loving  pressure  might,  in  some  degi'ee, 
ai(lt!<l  l)y  a  glass  of  warm  punch,  compensate 
tlie  sweet  creatures  for  the  unexpected 
(irt'iicliing  they  hful  got. 

It  his  been  well  observed,  that  there  is  no 
diss  of  life  in  whicli  instiinces  of  great  virtue 
anil  fortitude  may  not  be  found  ;  and  the 
justnc-js  of  the  apothoi^m  was  fuUy  corrobom- 


1  ted  here.  Cold,  bitter,  tempestuous,  and 
:  terrible  as  was  the  day,  amidst  rain,  wind. 
I  sleet,  and  h;ul,  there  might  be  seen,  in  a 
thorouglifare  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  a 
i  cripple,  apparently  paralytic  from  the  middle 
i  down,  s(!ated  upon  the  naked  street,  his  lege 
!  stretched  out  before  him,  hirpliug  onward 
I  by  alternately  twisting  hife  miserable  body 
from  i-ight  to  left ;  while,  as  if  the  .softer  sex 
j  were  not  to  be  sui-jjassed  in  feats  of  hardi- 
i  hood  or  heroism,  a  tattered  creatui'e,  in  the 
i  sli;ipe  of  woman,  without  cap,  shoe,  or  stock- 
I  ing,  accompanied  by  two  naked  and  shiver- 
I  ing  children,  whose  artificial  lamentations 
j  were  now  lost  in  those  of  nature,  proceeded 
[  up  the  street,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  beat- 
I  ing  tempest,  attempting  to  sing  some  dismal 
I  ditty,  with  a  voice  whicli  resembled  the  im- 
:  aguied  .shriekings  of  a  ghoul,  more  than  the 
accents  of  a  human  being.  These  two  were 
the  only  individuals  who,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  hardened  imposture,  braved  all  the  fury 
of  the  elmcuts  in  carrying  out  thoir  princi- 
25les — so  ti-ue  is  it,  that  a  rogue  will  often 
ailvance  farther  in  the  piu'suit  of  a  knavi.sh 
object,  than  an  honest  man  will  in  the  attain- 
ment of  a  just  one.  To  them  may  be  added 
the  poor  fool  of  i\u'  town,  Joe  Lockhai't,  who, 
from  his  childhood,  v%as  known  to  be  indiffer- 
ent to  all  changes  of  weather,  and  who  now, 
j  elated  by  the  festive  spirit  of  a  fail-  day, 
moved  about  from  j'hice  to  place,  without 
I  hat  or  shoe — neither  of  which  he  ever  wore 
!  — just  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  it  had 
1  been  a  day  in  the  month  of  June. 
i  If  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  however,  wa.s 
!  injurious  to  the  general  transaction  of  busi- 
'  ness,  there  was  one  class  to  whose  interests 
!  it  amply  contributed — I  mean  the  pubUcans, 
:  and  such  as  opened  slwhreit  houses,  or  erect- 
:  ed  re&'eshment  tents  for  the  occasion.  In  a 
■  great  portion  of  Ii-eland  there  are  to  be 
found,  in  all  fairs,  what  the  people  term 
.<<poiln-n  tents — that  is,  tents  in  which  fi-esh 
mutton  is  boiled,  and  sold  out,  with  breml 
and  soup,  to  all  customers.  I  know  not  how 
:  it  hajjpeus  ;  but  be  the  motive  or  cause  what  it 
'  may,  scarcely  any  one  ever  goes  into  a  spoHecn 
'  tent,  unless  in  a  mood  of  mirth  and  jocidarity. 
To  eat  spoileen  seriously,  would  be  as  rai-e  a 
sight  as  to  witness  a  wife  dancing  on  her 
hu.sbands  cofKn.  It  is  very  difficult,  indeed, 
1  to  ascertain  the  reason  wliy  the  eating  of 
,  fi-esh  mutton  in  such  circumstances  is  al- 
I  ways  associated  with  a  spirit  of  strong  ridi- 
cule and  hunKjr.  At  all  events,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  mirth  that  is  always  to  be  found 
j  among  the  jiarties  who  freciuent  such  tents. 
'■  Fun,  l.augliter,  jest,  baiiter,  attack,  and  rci> 
'  ai-tee  ily  about  in  all  directions,  and  the  only 
'.  soumls  hcjird  are  thuise  of  light-hearted  uois« 
I  and  enjoyment; 
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Perhaps  if  the  cause  of  this  were 
traced,  it  might  be  found  to  consist  in  a 
sense  of  shame,  which  Paddy  good  humor- 
edly  attempts  to  laugh  away.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  great  body  of  the  peoj^le  pass 
through  life,  without  ever  tasting  beef  or 
mutton — a  circumstance  which  every  one 
acquainted  with  {he  country  knows  to  be 
true.  It  is  also  a  fact,  that  nineteen  out  of 
every  twenty  who  go  in  to  eat  spoileen,  are 
actuated  more  bj'  curiosity  than  hunger,  in- 
asmuch as  they  consist  of  such  persons  as 
have  never  tasted  it  before.  Tliis,  thei-efore, 
being  generally  known,  and  each  possessing 
latent  consciousness  of  its  truth,  it  is  consid- 
ered best  to  take  the  matter  in  good  humor, 
and  escape  the  shame  of  the  thing,  together 
with  the  jjoverty  it  imphes,  by  turning  it 
into  ridicule  and  jest.  This  indeed,  is  pretty 
evident,  fi-om  the  nature  of  the  spoileen 
keeper's  observations  on  being  jjaid,  which  is 
usually — "  Thank  you,  Barney ;  you  may 
now  considher  yourself  a  gintleman  ;"  or  if 
a  female — "  Long  life  to  you,  Bridget ;  you 
may  now  go  into  high  life  any  time." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  on  the  day  in 
question,  the  spoileen  tents  were  crowded  to 
suffocation.  In  general  these  are  pretty 
large,  sometimes  one,  occasionally  two  fires 
being  kept  in  each  ;  over  these,  placed  upon 
tlu-ee  large  stones,  or  suspended  from  three 
poles,  united  at  top,  is  the  pot  or  pots  iu 
vvhieh  the  spoileen  is  boiled  ;  whilst  jjatiently 
iu  a  corner  of  the  tent,  stand  the  poor  in- 
valid sheep,  that  are  doomed,  as  necessity 
may  require,  to  fui-nish  forth  this  humorous 
entertainment. 

Truth  to  tell,  there  are  many  reasons  why 
this  feast  is  a  comic  one.  In  the  first  i^lace, 
the  descrijjtion  of  mutton  which  they  get 
is  badly  calc.ulated  to  prejudice  honest  Paddy 
in  favor  of  that  food  iu  general,  it  being  well 
known  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, the  sacrifice  falls  upon  disease,  poverty, 
and  extreme  old  age ;  or,  if  there  be  any 
manifestation  of  humanity  in  the  selection,  it 
is — that  while  the  tenderer  sex  is  spared,  the 
male  one  is  in  general  cei'tain  to  be  made  the 
victim,  but  never  unless  when  he  has  been 
knowTi  to  reach  a  most  patriarchal  length  of 
years.  Then  the  suddenness  of  the  act  which 
converts  a  portion  of  the  venerable  patriarch 
into  a  component  jjart  of  honest  Paddy,  is 
equally  remarkable  ;  for  it  generally  happens 
that  the  animal  now  standing  in  a  corner  of 
the  tent,  will  iu  about  half  an  hour  be  under- 
going the  process  of  assimilation  in  his 
(Paddy's)  gastric  region.  The  elastic  quality 
of  the  meat  is  indeed  extraordinary,  and  such 
as,  witli  the  knowledge  of  that  fact,  does 
sometimes  render  Paddy's  treat  of  upoilci'n  to 
his  sweetheart  an  act  of  very  questionable 


gallantry.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  scarcely 
anything  in  life  richer  than  to  witness  a  tent 
of  spoileen  eaters  in  full  oiaeration.  Tug- 
ging, puUing,  dragging,  tearing,  swiu.ging 
of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  want  of  success, 
loss  of  temper,  fatigue  of  jaw,  recovery  of 
good  humor,  and  the  wolfish  rally,  mingled 
with  mock  curses,  loud  laughter,  shouting 
and  singing,  all  going  on  together,  are  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  this  most  original 
banquet. 

About  the  centre  of  the  town  stood  one  of 
those  houses  of  entertainment  which  holds 
rank  in  such  towns  as  a  second  rate  inn.  On 
the  day  in  question  it  was  painfully  over- 
crowded, and  such  was  the  hubbub  of  loud 
talk,  laughter,  singing,  roaring,  clattering  of 
pewter  pots,  and  thumping  of  tables,  that  it 
was  almost  imi^ossible  to  hear  or  understand 
anything  in  the  shape  of  conversation.  Tci 
this,  however,  there  was  one  exception.  A 
small  closet  simply  large  enough  to  hold  a 
table,  and  two  short  forms,  opened  fi-om  a 
room  above  stairs  looking  into  the  stable 
yai-d.  In  this  there  was  a  good  fire,  at  vvhieh 
sat  two  men,  being,  with  a  bed  and  small 
table,  nearly  as  many  as  it  was  capable  of 
holding  with  ease. 

One  of  these  was  a  stout,  broad-shouldered 
person,  a  good  deal  knock-kneed,  remarkably 
sallow  in  the  conqilexion,  with  brows  black 
and  beetUng.  He  squinted,  too,  with  one 
eye,  and  what  between  this  circumstance,  a 
remarkably  shai'p  but  hooked  nose,  and  the 
lowering  brows  aforesaid,  there  was  alto- 
gether about  him  a  singular-  expression  of 
acuteness  and  malignity.  In  every  sense  he 
was  a  person  against  whom  you  would  feel  dis- 
l^osed  to  g-uard  yourself,  whether  in  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  Ufe  and  its  transactions,  oi' 
stiU  more  in  the  secret  workings  of  the  darker 
and  more  vindictive  j)assions.  He  was  what 
they  call  a  down-looking  man  ;  that  is,  one 
who  in  conversation  coidd  never  look  you 
straight  in  the  face,  which  fact,  together  with 
a  habit  of  quivering  observaljle  iu  his  upper 
lip,  when  any  way  agitated,  gave  unquestion- 
able pi-oof  that  his  cowardice  was  equal  to  his 
malignity,  as  his  treachery  was  to  both.  His 
age  might  be  about  fifty,  or,  i^erhaps  bej-ond 
it. 

The  other  was  a  tall  man,  well  featured,  of 
a  clear  fresh  complexion,  a  fine  blue  eye,  and 
altogether,  a  kind,  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance.  He  had  been  rather  stout,  but 
not  robust,  and  might,  perhaps,  at  the  time 
we  write  of,  be  about  the  same  age  as  his 
comiianion.  He  was  evidently  a  man  of  re- 
spectability, well  dressed,  not  badly  educa- 
ted, and  on  the  present  occasion  wore  good 
broadcloth  and  top  boots.  The  contrast  be- 
tween him   and   the  other,   was  in  nothing 
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more  strikiug  than  the  honest,  joyous  spii-it 
of  liis  laughter,  which  rang  clearly  and  mel- 
lowly on  your  oar,  leaving  behind  it  an  ex- 
pression of  candor,  hght-heartedness,  and 
good  nature,  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

"  It's  idle  talk  to  speak  about  going  such 
a  day  as  this."  obsc'rved  the  beetle-browed 
man,  who  stirred  up  the  fire  with  something 
that  passed  for  a  poker,  in  rejily  ;  "and  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  uiion  my  credit,  'Six. 
51'Loughlin,  I'm  not  sorry  that  we  hai)peued 
to  meet.  You're  a  ra:m  Ive  a  sincere  regard 
for.  and  always  h:id — and  on  that  account 
we'll  have  something  more  to  driuk."  So 
saying,  he  stamj)cd  upon  the  floor,  which 
was  exactly  over  the  bar,  in  order  that  some 
one  might  attend  them  with  the  liquor. 

"  I'm  obliged  to  you,  Val,"  replied  his  com- 
panion dryly,  "  for  your  good  opinion  of  me  ; 
but  at  tlie  same  time.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  ever  deserve  it— eh?  ha,  ha,  ha. 
WeU,  well,  /(;/  us  have  some  drink,  as  you 
say,  at  all  events  ;  only  it  must  be  at  my  ex- 
pense as  well  as  the  rest.  Well,  sure  enough, 
you  were  the  devil's  whip-thong  hi  your  day, 
nn  1  if  you  haven't  repented  yet,  .all  I  can  say 
is,  there  is  little  time  to  lose,  if  you  wish  to 
have  a  bright  look  up  at  the  last  day" — 

"  Ha,  ha,  go  on,  ^Ir.  M'Louglilin,  we  all 
know  you,  the  same  pleasant  fellow  you  ever 
were,  and  ujion  my  credit,  as  good  a  compan- 
iou  as  any  one  could  sit  with.  All  I  wish  is 
that  we  had  here  more  of  the  family  on  both 
sides,  that  the  boys  and  gu-ls  might  have 
something  to  whisj)er  to  one  another.' 

"  I  didn't  care  we  had,  'N'al,  my  boy  ;  but 
how  on  earth  will  we  get  home  ?  Indeed 
such  a  terrible  day  I've  seldom  seen,  for  many 
years." 

"  Faith,  it's  good  to  have  a  dry  roof  over 
our  he.ads,  and  a  warm  fire  before  us,  at  any 
rate.  There's  many  a  poor  half-drowned 
ilevil  in  the  fair,  would  give  a  trifle  to  change 
places  witii  us  ;  there  is,  upon  my  credit." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  refi-eshmeuts  came 
in,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pai'ties, 
who  felt  a  strong  sense  of  comfort,  on  con- 
trasting the  warmth  of  their  snug  little 
room  with  the  uproar  of  the  storm  that 
raged  without,  and  spent  its  fury  upon  tJie 
cold,  bleak,  and  almost  deserted  streets. 

•'  I  am  glad,  indeed,  ^Ir.  iM'LoughHn," 
continued  his  companion,  '•  that  I  ha])p<-ned 
to  ni(!et  with  you  to-day — you  and  I  are  now 
neighbors,  and  surely  we  ought  to  live  like 
neighbors." 

"  Well,"  replied  M'LoughUn  dryly,  "and 
<lon't  we  do  so  ?  You  haven't  foiuid  me 
trouble-some  as  a  neighbor,  have  j-ou  "i"  Eli, 
\'al,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Xo,"  said  the  other,  "certainly  I  have 
not— upon  my  credit  I  haven't,  an'  that's  what 


I  I  conii)laiu  of  ;  neither  you   nor  your  family 

'  assoeriate  with  me  or  mine." 

i  "  Tut,  Val,  man,"  replied  Bl'Loughlin,  still 
in   tlie   same  dry,  ironicjil  tone  as   before, 

I  "  surely  it's  not  long  since  you  came  to 
mju-ch  us.  It's  only  two  years  and  a  half 
since  you  wormed  out  the  O'Hagans,  then 
the  fwm  lay  near  two  years  idle — ay — why, 
man,  you're  not  four  months  our  neighbor 

yet." 

"  No — not  all  out ;  still,  ^Ir.  lI'Loughlin, 
somehow  you  don't  treat  me  or  my  family 
a-s  neighbors.  If  you  have  to  borrow  any- 
I  thing,  no  matter  what  it  is,  you  never  come 
to  me  for  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
you  wanted  a  rope  to  pull  that  breeding  mare 
I  of  yours  out  of  the  drain — and  yet  you  sent 
past  me  ueiu-  half  a  mile,  up  to  Widow  Leue- 
lian's  to  borrow  it." 
r  "Heavens  pity  you,  Val,  for  it's  a  hai-d 
I  case  ;  but  every  one  has  their  troubles,  and 
it  seems  you  are  not  without  your  own,  poor 
'  man — eh — ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — Well,  never  mind, 
my  fi-iend  ;  you're  better  oft"  now  for  all  that, 
'  than  when  you  were  only  a  process-server  on 
■  the  estate  ;  however,  I'll  tell  you  what,  Val 
I  the  Vulture — you  see  I  can  be  neighborly 
I  sometimes — just  let  me  know  whenever  you 
'  stand  in  need  of  a  rope — mark,  I  don't  say 
whenever  you  dfacnv  U — and  may  I  never 
taste  worse  li(|Uor  than  tliis,  but  you  shah 
j  have  it  with  right  gooil  will,  hoping  still  that 
I  you'll  make  a  proper  use  of  it~lia  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
!  Come,  man,  in  the  mean  time  take  your  liquor, 
I  an'  don't  look  as  if  you'd  eat  ine  without 
salt ;  for  I  tell  you  if  you  tried  it,  you'd  find 
,  Brian  M'Loughlin  a  tougher  morsel  than  you 

imagine." 
I  "If  anybody  else  spoke  to  me  in  the  style 
:  you  do,  Brian,  I'd  not  be  apt  to  overlook'  it ; 
;  upon  my  credit  and  n'putation  I  would  not." 
\  "  No,  but  you'd  look  round  it  may  be,  ha ! 
ha !  ha  !  but  go  on,  Vulture,  who  minds  what 
j  I  say  '?  " 

I      "Nobody,  to  be  sure,  because  you  make 
j  one  laugh  whether  they  will  or  not." 

"  Faith,  Vulture  dear,  and  that's  what  no- 
I  body  can  tax  you  with  ;  or  if  you  do,  it's  on 
I  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth  you  do  it — and 
1  they  say  that  same  is  but  imlifi'erent  mii'th, 
iVai" 

"  I  wish,  Brian,  you  would  sometimes 
speak  seriously,  and  besides,  you're  always 
hard,  too  liard,  upon  me.  Anything  I  did 
harshly,  it  was  always  in  the  discharge  of  my 
duty." 

"  Never  mind,  Val,  the  fewer  of  those  old 
sores  you  rip  up,  the  better  for  yourself — I'm 
j  not  going  to  jmt  you  through  your  cntechism 
j  about  them.  If  you're  wise,  let  Inegones  be 
1  byegones  ;  take  that  advice  from  me.  What- 
I  ever  tiicks  you  may  have  iiractised,  you're 
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now  a  wealtlij'  man,  and  for  the  same  reason 
tlie  world  will  help  jou  forget  them,  if  you 
keep  your  toe  in  your  pump." 

"I  am  a  wealthy  man,  and  can  set  the 
world  at  defiance,  if  it  goes  to  that ;  yes, 
Brian,  a  wealthier  man  than  the  world  thinks 
—and  as  I  said,  I  defj-  it." 

"Faith,  and. you  needn't,  for  the  world 
won't  put  you  to  that  trouble,  at  least  a  great 
part  of  it,  if  you  were  ten  times  the  vulture 
you  are,  so  long  as  you  have  a  full  purse. 
Eh,  do  you  perceive  me  ?  ha !  ha !  ha  ! " 

"Well,  damn  the  devil,  heaven  pardon  me 
for  swearing,  for  it's  a  thing  I  hate " 

" And  yet,   many   a   fat   oath   you've 

bolted  in  your  time.  Now  on  the  nick  of 
your  conscience,  Val  darling,  how  many 
Bibles  did  you  wear  out,  by  a  long  and  hon- 
est course  of  hard  sweai-ing  ?-^eh — ha !  ha ! 
ha !  " 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Brian,  I  see  there  is  little 
use  in  speaking  to  you,  or  being  angry  with 
you  ;  you  are  a  devilish  jsleasant  hearty  fel- 
low, only  something  a  little  too  rough  about 
the  tongue." 

"  Never  mind,  Val,  by  all  accounts  it  would 
be  easy  to  reckon  them  ;  but  seriously,  is  it 
true  tliat  the  lower  joint  of  your  right  thumb 
is  horny,  in  consequence  of  having  caught 
the  character  of  your  conscience  from  having 
kissed  it  so  often  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  Brian,  go  on  ;  to  be  sure  it  is ; 
they  may  say  what  they  like — I  am  not  de- 
pending upon  them,  and  I  care  little.  But 
now,  Brian,  there  is  one  thing  I  imll  say,  and 
I  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity  of 
saying  it."  ' 

"  That's  my  bully,  out  mth  it ;  don't  be 
dashed,  Val,  you'll  get  over  your  modesty  ; 
upon  mj'  credit  you  will — ha  !  ha !  ha !  " 

"  D — n  it,  you  can't  be  serious  for  a  min- 
ute ;  but  no  matter,  I  ivill  out  with  it — here's 
your  health  and  fireside,  in  the  mean  time  !  " 
Brian  merely  nodded  in  reply,  but  said 
nothing.  "  Now  you  know,  Brian,  your  faiun 
and  mine  lie  very  snugly  beside  one  another  ; 
observe  that  that's  ivhat  I  begin  loith." 

"Very  good." 

"Again,  your  family  and  mine  live  very 
close  to  one  another,  too." 

"Very  good." 

"  Now,  what  if  part  of  the  fai-ms,  and  part 
of  the  famihes  were  to  become  united,  and 
get  splided  together,  eh  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  very  good." 

"Well,  but  do  you  really  think  so,  Bri- 
an?" 

"  Go  on,  if  you  please,  and  let  us  hear 
more  of  it ;  state  your  case,  as  you  say  at  the 

"  Well,  then,  there's  your  daughter  Mary, 
a  handsome  gii-1,   and,  by  all  accounts,  as 


good  as  she  is  handsome — and  there's  mj 
son  Phil,  who,  escei^tiug  the  cast  * — is — but, 
at  any  rate,  if  he's  no  beauty,  he's  a  stout 
young  fellow,  for  you  know  yourself  that  that 
little  closeness  about  the  knees  is  always  » 
sign  of  strength." 

"  That  httle  closeness,  Val ! — why.  Vulture 
darling,  isn't  one  knee  sugar  candj',  and  the 
other  licking  it  ? — but  go  on,  it's  not  bad  for 
so  far,  go  on  ;  upon  my  credit  it's  not." 

"I  am  glad  you  Uke  it  for  so  far— then 
seriously,  what  would  you  think  of  a  mar- 
riage between  them  ?  " 

"  DevQ  a  j)rettier  move  you  could  make, 
Val.  As  you  aaj,  the  farms  and  the  families 
lie  convenient  to  one  another — and  I  don't 
see  what's  to  prevent  your  proposal  from 
being  realized.  You'll  do  well  for  Phil,  of 
course — for  although  he  has  the  squint  in 
both  eyes,  instead  of  only  in  one,  like  your- 
self— and  is  twisted  very  much  about  tlie 
knees,  nioi-e  than  you  are  a  good  deal — still, 
.  Val — neighbor  Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you — 
'he  is  a  stout,  left-legged,  round-shouldered 
I  blade  ;  and  I  question  whether  the  red  poll 
i  does  not  become  him  better  than  a  black  one 
:  like  yours  would." 

!  "  Why  I  gi-ant  you,  Brian,  that  he  looks 
I  better  on  horseback  than  on  foot,  and  when 
I  mounted  on  'Handsome  HaiTV,'  with  top 
:  boots  and  spurs,  it's  not  on  every  highway 
;  you  could  meet  his  equal." 
j  "  Devil  a  lie  in  lliat,  Val— nor  a  boy  bettor 
:  made  to  ride  or  shoot  round  a  corner  you 
j  could  not  meet  in  Europe^but  never  niiud  , 
j  go  on,  Val — go  on,  my  friend  ;  no,  faith,  on 
I  hill  or  in  hollow,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
;  match  him." 

"  He'd  make  an  excellent  good  husband." 
"  He  would  not  be  your  sou  if  he  did  not 
—well?" 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
I  know  where  the  blame  would  lie — your 
daughter  will  not  be  the  shrew  and  scold  to 
him  that  my  bUster  was  to  me — upon  my 
credit  she  won't." 

"  Devil  a  lie  in  that  either,  Val— well,  well 
— oh !  I'll  take  my  oath  she  won't." 

"  I  don't  see  why  he  and  she  might  not  be 
very  happy  together — you  are  able  to  do 
handsomely  for  her,  as  report  goes." 

"  And  willing,  Val,  and  a  bad  father  I'd  be, 
if  I  were  not." 

"  Well  then,  Brian,  so  far  all  looks  fair, 
and  devilish  glad  I  am  that  I  liroached  the 
thing  at  once.  I  have  been  thinking  of  it 
ever  since  I  came  to  the  neighborhood — 
iqjon  my  credit  I  have." 

"  Faith,  and  so  am  I  glad  of  it — but  what's 
to  be  done  nest,  Val  darling  ?  " 
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"  Why  the  less  time  that's  lost  upon  it  the 
better — we  must  bi-injj  the  youngsters  to- 
•^ether  till  they  get  acnuainted — then  we  c:m 
have  another  meeting,  unil  settle  the  match 
out  of  hand.  Did  you  ever  see  Phil  on 
•  Handsome  Harn'  ?  '  " 

"  Didn't  I  ? — to  be  siu-e  I  did — and  ujMn 
my  word,  Val.  he's  a  credit  to  the  horse  he 
riiles,  ivs  the  horse  is  to  liim — a  comely  cou- 
ple they  are  iji  truth.  But,  Val,  or  neighbor 
Val,  as  I  now  may  call  you,  don't  you  think 
it  would  1)9  better  to  wind  up  this  business 
now  th:it  our  hand's  in  for  it?  Let  us  hear 
what  you'll  do,  and  I'll  follow  you  on  my 
pai-t,  for  there's  no  use  in  losing  time  about 
it — upon  my  credit  there's  not." 

"What  would  you  think,  then,  of  the  farm 
we're  in  now — that  is,  the  O'Hagan  property, 
as  you  call  it?  Suppose  I  gave  him  that, 
whiit  will  you  come  down  with  for  the  girl  ? 
I  know  it  can't  be  imder  three  hundred — 
c<jme,  s.ay  three  hundred,  and  it's  a  matdi." 

"  Three  hundred  !  Oh  !  Val,  you're  too 
soft — too  moderate — too  mild — indeed  you 
are — why  three  hundred  would  be  nothing 
agahist  the  O'Hagan  property,  as  you  caL  it 
— and,  indeed,  I  don't  intend  to  put  my 
daughter  otf  under  five  hundred,  and  that's 
nearly  double  what  three  is — eh,  Val,  what 
do  you  say,  upon  your  credit  now  ?  " 

"Faith,  I'll  not  quarrel  with  you  if  you 
make  it  sis  or  eight." 

"Well  now,"  said  JI'Loughlin,  rising  up, 
wliilst  his  honest  features  wei'e  lit  with  in- 
dignation, "  this  joke  or  this  impudence  on 
your  pai-t,  has  gone  far  enough — hsten  to 
me.  What  did  I  or  my  family  do,  I  ask  my 
o\m  conscience  in  the  name  of  God — what 
sin  did  we  commit — whom  did  we  oppress — 
whom  did  we  rob — whom  did  we  persecute 
— that  a  scoundrel  like  you,  the  bastard 
spawn  of  an  unprincipled  proHigate,  remark- 
able only  for  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and 
blaspliemy — what,  I  say,  did  land  my  family 
do,  that  you,  his  .son,  who  were,  and  are  to 
this  day,  the  low,  mean,  willing  scourge  of 
ever^'  oppre.-isor,  the  agent  of  their  crimes — 
the  instrument  of  their  ■N-illianios — you  who 
un<lertiiiiied  the  honest  man — who  sold  and 
betrayed  the  poor  man — who  deceived  and 
misled  the  widow  and  her  oq)hans,  and  rose 
upon  their  ruin— who  have  roblwd  your  em- 
ployers as  well  as  those  you  were  employed 
against — a  double  traitor — steeped  in  treach- 
ery, and  perjured  a  thous,ind  times  to  the 
core  of  your  black  and  deceitful  heart: — w-hat 
crime,  I  say  again,  did  I  or  mine  (commit — 
tint  we,  whose  name  and  Ijlood  has  been 
without  a  stain  for  a  thousand  years,  should 
suffer  the  insult  that  you  now  h.ave  offered 
us— eh,  look  me  in  the  face  now  if  you  can, 
and  answer  me  if  you  ai'e  able  V  " 


I  M'Loughlin,  as  he  concluded,  calmly  fold- 
1  ed  his  ai'ms,  and  looked  at  his  companion 
'  resolutely  but  sternly.  The  other,  to  ilo  him 
justice,  (lid  certainly  raise  his  head,  and  fix 
I  his  evil  eye  upon  him  for  a  moment — it 
'  dropped  after  a  single  glance  ;  in  truth,  he 
;  quailed  before  JI'Loughlin ;  his  upper  lip, 
,  as  usual,  quivered — his  brow  lowered,  and 
:  looked  bkick  as  midnight,  whilst  ail  the  rest 
'  of  his  face  became  the  color  of  a.shes.  In 
;  lict,  that  while  smile,  which  is  knowii  to  be 
i  the  very  emblem  of  cowardice  and  revenge, 
Silt  ujjou  his  countenance,  stamping  upon  it 
I  at  once  the  character  of  tlie  spectre  and  the 
i  demon — a  being  to  be  both  feared  and 
[  hated. 

"Well,  Brian  M'Loughlin,"  returned  the 
'  other,  "heai"  me." 

j  "Don't  dare  to  Brian  me,  sir,"  returned 
!  M'Loughlin;  "I'm  a  very  humble  man,  and 
I  ought  to  be  an  humble  man,  for  I  know  well 
i  what  a  sinner  I  am  before  (iod — but  for  all 
!  that,  and  if  it  were  against  even  rehgion  it- 
i  self-  I  feel  too  i^roud  to  suffer  you  to  speuk 
i  to  me  as  you  do — no — don't  Brian  me,  bus 
I  hsten  and  let  me  show  you  what  you  are, 
I  and  what  you  have  been  ;  I  can't  say  what 
I  vou  v:ill  be,  Hull  does  not  lie  with  any  but 
i  iSod." 

I  "  Well,"  said  M'C'lutchy,  "  go  on  ;  I  now 
\  can  hear  you,  and  what  is  more,  I  wish  to 
i  hear  you — and  whisper — i^pcak:  your  tvorxt." 
I  It  is  said,  that  both  cowardice  and  despair 
have  their  courage,  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  manner  and  action  of  this  man,  that  he 
now  felt  actuated  by  some  vague  feeling  re- 
sembling that  which  we  have  described.  He 
j  rose  up  and  said, 
I       "  Brian  M'LoughUn,  do  you  think  I  ever 

can  forget  this?" 
j  "What  do  you  mean  by  that,"  said 
I  M'Loughlin,  "look  pie  in  the  face,  I  say,  and 
j  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it.  I'm  a  man, 
and  an  honest  man,  jmd  there's  no  treachery 
I  about  me." 

i  The  sternness  with  which  he  spoke,  made 
j  the  other  quail  again. 

I  "  There  was  little  in  it,"  he  replied,  in  a 
I  rebuked  but  cold  and  malignant  spirit;  "I 
didn't  think  you  were  so  violent.  1  bore  ii 
gi'eat  deal  from  you  this  day,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin— a  great  deal,  indeed,  and  so  patientlv 
as  I  bore  it  too  ;  upon  my  creiUt  I  did." 

M'Lougldiu  ma<le  no  reply,  but  stamped 
on  the  rioor,  in  order  tfl  bring  up  some  per- 
son to  whom  he  might  pay  the  reckon- 
ing. 

"  You  need  not  stamp,"  said  the  other, 
"  this  is  my  share  of  the  reckoning." 

"  Your  share,  no :  I  told  you  before,  it 
must  not  be  yours.  T  wouldn't  have  it  said, 
that  bit  or  sup.  paid  for  by  your  ill-gotten 
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wealth,  should  ever  cross  luy  lips  —  uo, 
uo." 

Tlie  waiter,  or  rather  waitress,  a  red-haired, 
bai'efooted  wench,  now  came  up. 

"Here,"  said  M'Loughliu,  "take  the  re- 
freshments we've  had  last  out  of  that,  and 
keep  the  change  to  yourself.  I  have  settled 
what  we've  had  before,  as  well  as  this." 

' '  And  why  not  allow  me  to  settle  for  this  ?  " 
asked  M'Clutchy. 

"  Because,"  repHed  this  honest  and  respect- 
able man,  "  I  could  not  swallow  a  thimbleful 
of  anything  paid  for  by  youi-  money  ;  what 
is  it '?  If  I  did  I  would  dream  for  weeks  of 
all  that  you  have  done,  or  if  I  didn't  di-eam, 
the  sorrows  and  the  wrongs  of  my  near  rela- 
tive, Widow  O'Hagan  and  her  family,  would 
prevent  me  from  sleeiaiug  ;  the  Ke'llys  that 
you've  driven  to  beggaiy — The  Gormleys 
that  you  got  put  out — good  God  !  and  who 
now  holds  their  places?  Youi-  own  coiisin. 
It's  useless,  however,  to  mention  aU  you've 
done.  You,  Val  the  Vulture,  as  the  people 
cixll  you,  are  one  of  those  scourges  that  rise 
and  flourish  upon  tl\e  distresses  of  the  poor, 
antl  the  injustice  that  you  yourself  bring 
upon  them  by  your  falsehood  and  calumny  ; 
and  all  because  the  proijerty  they  live  on  is 
neglected  by  those  who  have  a  right  to  look 
after  it.  Ay,  there  is  another  of  your  white 
and  cowardly  laughs.  Well,  you  know  that 
there  is  not  a  neglected  estate  in  the  country 
but  can  produce  another  vulture  like  your- 
self, playing  the  same 'heartless  jnauks  upon 
the  poor  jjeople — lying,  misrepresenting, 
swaggering  over  and  robbing  them,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  ojDen  face  of  day,  merely  because 
you  think  there  is  uo  one  to  bring  you  to  an 
account. 

"Now  go  home,"  he  added,  "and  when 
next  you  want  to  get  a  wife  for  your  spank- 
ing sou,  that's  Ukely  to  become  a  squireen 
upon  our  hands,  don't  come  to  Brian 
M'Loughlin,  who  knows  you  from  the  par- 
ing of  the  nails  to  the  core  of  the  heart." 

M'Clutchy  looked  at  him  and  laughed 
again  ;  "  before  you  go,  at  all  events,"  he  re- 
plied, "I  hojje  you  remember  the  observa- 
tion I  made  when  I  introduced  the  dis- 
course." 

"I  can't  say  I  do,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "but 
I  suppose  you  will  let  us  hear  it." 

"  I  will,"  rephed  Val,  and  his  brow  dark- 
ened as  before.  "  It  was  this — your  farm  and 
mine  lie  very  sniigly  together — observe,  I 
said,  '  ihai&  what  I  begin  with ' — didn't  I  say 
that?" 

"  You  did,  and  now  what  else  do  you 
say  ?  " 

"  The  very  same  thing— that  your  farm  and 
mine,  lie  Hiuiqlii  together — and  viark  me,  Mr. 
M'Loughlin—" 


"I  do — oh,  uj)on  my  credit  I  do — ha,  ha, 
ha!  " 

"  Tlien  that'n  what.  lend  with." 

"Ah,"  repUed  M'Loughliu  indignanth-, 
"  you  think  you  have  the  ball  at  your  own 
foot,  now  that  old  Topertoe  is  gone,  and  his 
son  has  made  you  his  uuder  agent.  A  nice 
job  indeed  it  was,  that  transformed  old; 
drunken  Tom  Topertoe  into  Lord  Cumber, 
and  made  his  sou,  the  present  Lord,  too 
proud  to  live  on  his  own  estate.  However, 
I'd  be  glad  to  see  the  honest  man  that  ever 
euvied  the  same  old  Tom  his  title,  when  we 
all  know  that  he  got  it  for  selling  his  coun- 
try. As  for  you,  Vultm-e,  I  defy  and  despise 
you  ;  when  my  rent's  due,  thank  God  I  am 
able  to  pay  it,  so  you  may  do  your  worst. 
While  Mr.  Pliekmau's  over  you,  tjie  tenants 
have  some  protection,  in  spite  of  your  vil- 
lainy, you  unprincipled  scoundrel." 

"  Our  farms  Ue  snugly  together,  Mr. 
M'Loughliu,  and  that's  what  lend  n-ifh." 

It  was  fi'om  the  town  of  Castle  Cumber, 
which  we  have  described  at  the  opening  of 
our  narrative,  that  old  Tom  Topertoe,  a 
squire  of  the  true  L'ish  kidney,  took  his 
title.  Toi^ertoe,  or  Lord  Castle  Cumber,  as 
we  must  now  call  him,  like  many  others,  had 
the  high  honor  of  being  a  Union  Lord — that 
is  to  say  his  attachment  to  his  i^rinciples  was 
so  st3ady,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sell  his 
country  for  a  title,  and  we  may  add,  some- 
thin  t;  besitles.  It  is  not  our  intention,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
either  the  union  or  its  repeal ;  but  in  justice 
to  truth  and  honor,  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  fi-aud  and  profligacy,  we  are  con- 
strained to  admit,  that  there  is  not  to  be 
fouud  in  the  auuals  of  all  history,  auy  i)oliti- 
cal  negotiation  based  upon  such  rank  and 
festering  corrujjtion,  as  was  the  legislative 
union.  Had  the  motives  which  actuated  the 
English  government  towards  this  counti-y 
been  pui-e,  and  influenced  bj'  principles  of 
equality  and  common  justice,  they  would 
never  have  had  recourse  to  such  unparalleled 
profligacy.  This  is  self-evident,  for  those 
who  seek  an  honorable  end  will  scorn  to  ob- 
tain it  by  foul  and  dishouorable  means.  The 
conduct  of  England,  therefore,  in  this  base 
and  shameless  traffic,  is  certainly  a  pnvia 
facie  evidence  of  her  ultimate  j^olicy — a 
policy  blacker  in  the  very  simpUeity  of  its 
iniquity  than  its  worst  enemies  can  paint  it, 
and  so  obvious  in  its  character,  that  we  ques- 
tion whether  a  man  could  be  found,  of  ordi- 
nary iufonnatiou,  belonging  to  any  party, 
capable  at  this  moment  of  deliberately  and 
conscientiously  defending  it,  so  far  as  per- 
tains to  this  transaction.  But  enough,  of 
this. 

Before  the  union,  old  Topertoe  was  master 
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of  three  votes — that  is,  he  sat  himself  for  the 
county,  aiid  returned  meiuhers  for  two  bor- 
oughs. He  was  kuowni  by  the  sobriquet  of 
Paler  Noslf-r  Tom — not  fi-oni  any  disposition 
to  devotion  ;  but  because,  whether  in  parUit- 
nient,  on  the  hustings,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
else,  he  never  made  a  speech  longer  than  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  And  yet,  short  as  it  was,  it 
generally  puzzled  the  shrewdest  and  most 
B  igacious  of  his  audience  to  understand  it. 
Still,  though  not  without  his  fiiults,  he  was 
by  no  me:iiis  a  bad  landlord,  as  laiullords 
went,  Ti.s  tnie  he  was  fond  of  his  wine  and 
of  his  went-li — as  a  proof  of  which,  it  was 
well  knowni  that  he  seldom  or  ever  went  to 
bed  with  less  tlum  four-  or  five  bottles  under 
his  belt  ;  and  as  touc-liing  the  latter,  that  he 
liad  two  agents  in  pay  to  cater  for  his  jjas- 
sious.  Li  both  these  propensities  he  was 
certainly  countenanced  by  the  usages  and 
moral  habits  of  the  times  ;  and  the  truth  is, 
he  grew  ratlier  poj^ular  than  otherwise,  pre- 
cisely on  account  of  them.  He  was  blutf, 
boisterous,  and  not  ill-natured — one  of  that 
bygone  class  who  would  horsewhip  a  tenant 
to-day  and  fight  a  duel  for  him  to-morrow. 
Above  all  things,  he  resided  on  liis  estate, 
knew  all  his  tenantry  by  name  and  person, 
and  contracted,  by  degrees,  a  kind  of  anoma- 
lous attachment  for  them,  merely  because 
they  were  his  property,  ixnd  voted  and  fought 
for  liim  at  elections,  iiud  often  fought  with 
him  touching  their  relative  positions  of  lanel- 
lord  and  tenant.  Indeed,  we  question 
wliether  he  would  not  enter  into  a  quairel  as 
readily  for  a  tenant  as  he  would  for  a  favor- 
ite dog  or  horse ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
thhik,  that  to  do  him  justice,  he  laid  nearly 
as  much  value  on  the  one  as  on  the  other — 
a  circumstance  which  we  dare  say  several  of 
our  moileni  landlords,  both  resident  and  ab- 
sentee, will  consiiler  as,  on  oui-  pai-t,  a  good- 
humored  .stretch  of  fiction. 

His  sjjeech  at  elections  absolutely  became 
a  proverb  in  the  countiy  ;  and,  indeed,  when 
we  remember  the  good-natured  license  of 
the  times,  as  many  still  may,  together  with 
the  singular  blending  of  gener'osity  and  vio- 
lence, hoi-sewlii])])iug  and  protection,  mirth 
and  miscliief  which  chiu-acterized  the  bearing 
of  such  men  as  Tojjertoe,  we  are  fain  to 
think,  to  vary  the  j)roverb  a  little,  that  he 
might  liave  spoken  more  and  fared  worse. 

"  Here  I  am  again,  ye  blaggai-ds  ;  your 
own  ould  Tojiertoe,  that  never  had  a  day's 
illness,  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it.  Damn 
your  bloods,  ye  afl'ectiouate  rascals,  sure  you 
love  me,  and  I  love  you,'and  't  isn't  Gully 
Preston  (his  opponent)  that  can  cut  our 
loves  in  two.  No,  boys,  he's  not  the  blaile 
to  do  that,  at  any  rate  !  Hurra  then,  ye 
vagaboues ;    ould  Tom  Topertoe  for   ever ! 


I  He  loves  his  bottle  and  his  wench,  and  wiU 
make  any  rascal  quiver  on  a  daisy  that  woidd 
I  dare  to  say  bow  to  your  blankets.  Nnw, 
Gully  Preston,  make  a  speech ^if  you  can! 
I  Hurra  for  Tom  Topei'toe,  that  never  ha<l  a 
day's  illness,  but  the  gout,  bad  luck  to  it ! 
and  don't  listen  to  Gully  Preston,  boys! 
i  Hurra ! " 

1  This  speech,  fi"om  which  he  never  varied, 
i  was  waited  for  at  elections  with  a  vehemence 
of  mirth  and  a  force  of  jjopularity  which  no 
elocjuence  brought  against  him  could  with- 
I  stand,  ludeod,  it  was  i>erfectly  well  known 
that  it  alone  returned  him,  for  when  ui)on  an 
;  occasion  of  considerable  doubt  and  ditficulty, 
j  the  two  parties  of  the  county  having  been 
considered  as  ecjiuilly  balanced,  lie  was  ad- 
vised by  some  foolish  friend,  or  enemy  in 
disguise,  to  adtb-ess  them  in  a  serious  speech, 
'  the  cousequeiK'es  were  near  proving  dijas- 
;  trous  to  his  interests.  When  he  counnenced 
I — '•Gentlemen— upon  an  occasion  of  such 
:  important  difficulty  "—there  was  for  about  a 
i  quarter  of  a  minute  a  dead  silence — that  of 
I  astonishment — Topertoe,  however,  who  had 
I  stuck  fast,  was  obliged  to  commence  again — 
j  "Gentlemen — upon  an  occasion  of  such—" 
j  but  it  would  not  do,  the  groaning,  shouting, 
I  hooting,  and  yelhng,  were  deafening  for 
some  minutes,  muc^h  to  the  gratification  oi 
his  opponent.  At  length  there  was  some- 
j  thing  like  a  pause,  and  several  voice.s  .shouted 
out — "  what  the  divH  do  you  mane,  Tom  ?  " 
j  "He's  showin'  the  garran  bane  at  last," 
shouted  another — "  desai'tin'  his  colors !  " — 
"  oh  !  we're  gintlemen  now  it  seems,  an'  not 
I  bis  own  blaggards,  as  we  used  to  be — Tiper- 
I  toe's  vagabones  that  stooil  by  him— oh  no  ! 
I  Tom,  to  hell  wid  you  and  your  gintlemen — 
throe  cheers  for  (iully  Preston  ! " 

Tom  saw  it  was  nearly  over  with  him,  and 
Preston's  hopes  ran  high.  "  Aisy,  boys," 
said  the  otner,  resuming  his  old,  and,  indeed, 
liis  natui'al  manner — "  Aisy,  ye  vagabones — 
Topertoe's  ould  speech  for  ever  !  Here  I  am 
again,  yo  Ijlaggai'ds,  that  never  had  a  day's 
illness  but  the  gout,  b.ad  luck  to  it !  "  Ac,  &c. 
This  was  enough,  the  old  feeling  of  fun  and 
attnclimont  kindled  up — the  multitude  joined 
him  in  his  speech,  jjrecisely  as  a  pojmlar 
singer  is  joined  by  the  gods  of  the  upjier 
gallery  in  sonic  favorite  air,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  concluded,  than  the  cheering,  throwuig 
up  of  hatjj,  and  huzzaing,  gave  ample  proof 
that  lie  had  comi)letely  recovered  his  lost 
ground,  and  set  himself  right  with  the  peo- 
ple. 

Such  is  a  brief  of  old  Topertoe,  the  first 
Lord  of  Castle  Cumber,  who,  by  the  waj-, 
did  not  wear  his  honors  long,  the  gout,  to 
which  he  was  a  mart_>T,  having  taken  him 
from  under  his  coronet  before  he  had  it  a 
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year  on  his  brow.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
pecuhar  to  his  times,  or  rather  who  aided  in 
slia^iny:  them  ;  easy,  full  of  strong  but  gross 
impulses,  quick  and  outrageous  in  resent- 
ment, but  possessed  of  broad  uncouth  humor, 
and  a  sudden  oblivion  of  his  passion.  With- 
out reading  or  education — he  was  coarse, 
sensual,  careless,  and  extravagant,  ha\'ing  no 
stronger  or  purer  principle  to  regulate  him 
than  that  which  originated  in  his  passions  or 
his  necessities.  Of  shame  or  moral  sanction 
he  knew  nothing,  and  consequently  held 
himself  amenable  to  the  Viforld  on  two  ^Joints 
t>nly — the  laws  of  dueUing  and  those  of  gam- 
ing. He  would  take  an  insult  from  no  man, 
and  always  paid  his  gambling  debts  with 
honor ;  but  beyond  that,  he  neither  feared 
nor  cared  for  anything  in  ilds  world — and 
being  a  member  of  the  Hellfire  Club,  he  did 
not  iielieve  in  the  other.  In  fact  he  was  the 
very  man  on  whose  pecuhar  temperament 
and  character  a  corrupt  and  ^vily  politician 
might  expect  to  impress  his  own  principles 
with  success.  Topertoe  was  consequently 
not  only  the  very  man  to  sell  his  country, 
but  to  sell  it  at  the  highest  jDrice,  and  be 
afterwards  the  first  to  laugh,  as  he  did,  at  his 
own  corruption. 

Of  hi.s  eldest  son,  who  of  course  succeeded 
to  his  rank  and  property,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  be  said  at  present,  because  he  will 
appear,  to  some  extent,  as  an  actor  in  our 
drama.  It  is  enough  then  to  say  here  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  wees,  purged  of  theii- 
vulgarity  and  gTossness,  without  a  single 
particle  of  his  uncertain  and  caijrieious  good 
nature.  In  his  manners  he  appeared  more 
of  the  gentleman  ;  was  lively,  shallow,  and 
versatile  ;  but  having  been  educated  at  an 
EngHsh  school  and  an  English  college,  he 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  all  the  fashionable 
prejudices  of  the  day  and  of  his  class  against 
his  native  country.  He  was  an  absentee  from 
both  pride  and  incUnation,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising then  that  he  knew  but  Httle  of 
Ii-eland,  and  that  httle  was  strongly  to  its  dis- 
advantage. 

Another  brother  there  was,  whose  unpre- 
tending chai-acter  requires  little  else  than 
merely  that  he  should  be  named.  The 
honorable  Alexander  Topertoe,  who  was  also 
educated  in  England,  from  the  moment  his 
father  stained  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
honor  of  their  family  by  receiving  a  title  and 
twenty  thovisand  pounds,  as  a  bribe  for  his 
three  votes  against  a  native  parliament — 
lumg  his  head  in  mortification  and  shame, 
and  having  experienced  at  aU  times  little  else 
than  neglect  fi'om  his  father  and  brother,  he 
hurried  soon  afterwards  to  the  continent  with 
a  heavy  heart  aud  a  light  piu-se,  where  for 
the  present  we  must  leave  him. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Christian  ForgivenesK—THrth  and  Origin  of  Mr. 
M''Clutehn — Mr.  Ilichmnn,  the  Head  Agent— 
Barby  ffUnce,  the  Bailiff — i.nd  an  Instructiu 
Dialogue. 

TniE,  which  passes  with  a  slow  but  certain 
pace,  had  ah'eady  crept  twice  around  his 
yearly  circle  since  the  fair  ah-eady  described 
in  the  town  of  Castle  Cumber.  The  lapse  ol 
three  years,  however,  had  made  no  change 
whatsoever  in  the  heart  or  principles  of  Mr. 
Valentine  M'Clutch^/,  although  he  had  on  his 
external  manner  and  bearing.  He  now  as- 
sumed more  of  the  gentleman,  and  endea- 
vored to  impress  himself  upon  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him,  as  a  person  of 
great  authority  aud  importance.  One  mom- 
I  ing  after  the  jieriod  just  mentioned  had 
I  elapsed,  he  and  his  graceful  son,  "  Mister 
j  Phil,"  were  sitting  iu  the  parlor  of  Constitu- 
tion Cottage,  for  so  they  were  pleased  to 
I  designate  a  house  which  had  no  pretension 
whatever  to  that  unpretending  appeUation. 

"So  father,"  said  Phil,  "you  don't  forget 
that  such  was  the  treatment  M'Loughlin  gave 
you  !  ■■' 

"  'Why,  I  remember  it,  Phil ;  but  you 
know,  Phil,  I'm  a  patient  and  a  forgiving 
man  notwithstanding  ;  you  know  that  Phil ; 
— ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"That  was  certainly  the  worst  case  came 
across  us  yet,"  replied"  the  son,  "  none  of  the 
rest  ventured  to  go  so  far,  even  when  you 
had  less  power  than  you  have  now." 

"  I  ciidn't  teU  yoii  all,  Phil,"  continued 
the  father,  fjUowing  up  the  same  ti'ain  of 
thought. 

"  And  why  not,"  said  Phil,  "  why  should 
you  conceal  anything  fi-om  me  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  think 
you  have  heard  enough  for  the  pireseut." 

The  fact  was,  that  M'Clutchy's  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  contained  in  M'Loughlin's 
indignant  rejiroaches,  was  such  as  prevented 
him  from  repeating  them,  even  to  his  son, 
kuo-udng  right  well  that  had  he  done  so  they 
could  not  exactly  have  looked  each  other  in 
the  face  without  sensations  regarding  their 
own  conduct,  which  neither  of  them  wished  to 
avow.  There  is  a  hypocrisy  in  villainy  some- 
times so  deep  that  it  cannot  bear  to  repeat 
its  own  iniqiiity,  even  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  are  aware  of  it,  and  in  this  predicament 
stood  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"Maybe  he  has, relented,"  said  Phil,  "or 
that  he  will  give  me  his  pretty  daughter  yet 
— and  you  know  they  have  the  cnsli.  The 
linen  manufactory  of  M'Louglilin  and Harman 
is  ilourishing." 

"No,  no,  Phil,"  replied  the  father,  "j'ou 
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must  {^ve  her  up — that's  past — but  no  matter, 
I'll  forgive  him." 

Phil  looked  at  him  and  smiled.  "  Come, 
pome,  father,  "  said  lie,  "  be  original — that 
list  is  a  touch  of  Jl'Slime— of  lumest  Solo- 
mon. Keep  back  the  forgivene.ss  yet 
awhile,  may  be  they  may  come  round— be- 
g.id,  and  upon  my  honor  and  reiJutation,  I 
shouldn't  ^v-ish  to  lose  the  pfiii— no,  father, 
ijon't  forgive  tlieui  yet  awhile." 

"Phil,  we'll  do  better  for  yon,  boy— don't 
be  a  fool.  I  s:ty,  but  have  sense — I  tell  you 
what,  Phil,"  continued  his  father,  and  his 
fice  as-^unied  a  ohustly,  deadly  look,  at  once 
dark  and  p:dlid,  "listen  to  me  ;— I'll  forgive 
him,  Pliil,  until  the  nettle,  the  chick-wood, 
till'  burdock,  the  falsoni3  preshagli,  the 
bl.u-k  fungus,  the  slimiest  wped  that  grows — 
aye,  till  tlie  gi-een  mould  of  ruin  itsf-lf.  grows 
upon  the  spot  that  is  now  his  hearth — till 
the  winter  rain  beats  into,  and  the  winter 
wind  howls  over  it." 

"  No  marriage,  then,"  s.aid  PhU. 

"  No  marriage ;  but  what  keeps  Darby 
O'Drive?  the  rascal  should  have  been  here 
before — oh  no,"  said  he,  looking  at  his  watch, 
"  he  has  better  than  half  an  hour  yet." 

"  What  steps  do  you  intend  to  take, 
father  ?  " 

"  Pliil,  when  I'm  prepared,  you  shall  know 
them.  In  the  meantime  leave  me— I  must 
write  to  ll'Slime,  or  send  to  him.  M'Slime's 
useful  at  a  hint  or  suggestion,  but,  with  all 
his  wiliness  and  hj-pocrisy,  not  cap.able  of 
carrying  a  difficult  matter  succes-sfully  out ; 
he  overdoes  everything  by  too  much  caution, 
and  consequently  gets  himself  into  ridiculous 
serapes,  besides  I  cannot  and  will  not  place 
full  confirlence  in  him.  He  is  too  oily,  and 
cants  too  much,  to  be  trusted  ;  I  think,  stUl, 
we  may  use  him  and  overreach  him  into 
the  bargain.  Are  you  going  into  Castle 
Cumber  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  AVell,  drop  these  couple  of  letters  in  the 
post  oHice,  and  toll  Rankin  he  must  have  the 
carts  tinished  by  ^[oiulay  next,  at  the  farth- 
est, or  it  will  be  worse  for  him.  By  the  way, 
I  have  that  fellow  in  my  eye  too— he  had  the 
assurance  to  tell  me  tlie  other  day,  that  he 
could  not  jOTssibly  UHilertake  the  carts  until 
lie  had  M'Loughhn's  job  at  the  manufactory 
liiiishid.  Ot!'  with  you  now,  I  see  O'Drive 
and  Hanlon  coming  up." 

( irai<  fid  Phil  in  a  few  minutes  was  mounted 
in  his  usual  lofty  state  on  "  Handsome  Hany," 
aii.l  .lashed  oft"  to  Castle  Cundier. 

It  may  not  be  imjiroper  hcvc.  before  we 
))roceed  farther,  to  give  the  rcailcr  some 
additional  knowledge  of  the  parentage  and 
pei"sonal  history  of  Mr.  Valentine  M'Clutchy, 
as  well  as  a  brief  statement  concerning  the 


Castle  Cumber  property,  and  the  gentleman 
who  acted  in  the  cipixcity  of  head  .agent. 

The  mother,  then,  of  Vjdentino  M't'lutchy 
or  as  he  was  more  generally  called  Val  the 
Vultiu-e,  was  daughter  to  the  couiily  go.oleu 
Christie  Clank  by  n.inie,  who  had  risen  regu- 
larly through  all  the  gradations  of  otiice, 
until  the  power  of  promotion  could  no  farthei 
go.  His  daughter,  Kate  Clank,  was  a  cele- 
I  brated  beauty,  and  cnj.jyed  a  considerable 
[  extent  of  local  rejjutation,  independently  of 
[  being  a  gi-eat  favorite  with  the  junior  portion 
of  the  grand  jury.  xVmong  the  latter,  how- 
ever, there  vvas  one,  a  }<)ung  squire  of  very 
libertine  principles,  named  De.aker,  -whose 
.  suit  to  the  fair  Miss  Chink  proved  more 
successful  than  those  of  his  competitors,  and 
I  the  consequence  was  the  ai)pearance  of  yoiuig 
Val.  The  reader,  therefore,  already  perceives 
that  !M'Clutchy's  real  name  was  Deaker  ;  but 
2ierha])s  he  is  not  aware  that,  in  the  ti;nes 
of  which  we  write,  it  wuas  usual  for  young 
I  unmarried  men  of  wealth  not  to  suti'er  their 
illegitimate  children  to  be  named  after  them. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  this. 
In  the  tirst  place,  the  mere  fact  of  assuming 
the  true  name,  was  a  standing  arginnent  of 
tlie  father's  profligacy.  Secondly,  the  morals 
of  the  class  and  the  period  were  so  licentious, 
that  the  legitimate  portion  of  a  family  did 
not  like  to  be  either  outnumbered  or  insulted 
by  their  namesakes  and  illegitimate  relatives, 
almost  at  every  turn  of  the  public  roads.  In 
the  third  place,  a  young  man  of  this  descrij>- 
tion  could  not,  when  seeking  for  a  wife,  feel 
the  slightest  inclination  to  have  a  living  cata- 
logue of  his  immoralities  enumerated  to  her, 
under  the  names  of  Tom.  or  Dick,  or  Val  so 
and  so,  all  his  children.  Tlii.s,  of  course,  was 
an  involuntary  respect  paid  to  mo.h^sty,  and 
perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  sii])- 
l)ressing  the  true  name.  The  practitte,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  universal ;  but  in 
frequent  instances  it  existed,  and  Val  the 
Vulture's  was  one  of  them.  He  was  named 
after  neither  father  or  motlier,  but  after  his 
grandmother,  by  the  gaoler's  side.  Deaker 
would  not  suft'er  his  name  to  be  assumed  ; 
and  .so  far  as  his  mother  was  concerneil,  the 
general  tenor  of  her  life  rendered  the  i-einin- 
iscence  of  her's  anything  but  creditable  to 
her  offspring.  With  respect  to  his  education, 
Val's  gratitude  was  principidly  due  to  his 
grandfather  Clank,  who  had  him  well  in- 
8tructe<l.  He  himself,  from  the  beginning, 
was  shrewd,  clever,  and  iiitellig*  iit,  and 
possessed  the  power,  in  a  singular  ilcgree,  of 
I  adiipting  himself  to  his  society,  whenever  he 
'  felt  it  his  interest  to  do  so.  Ho  could,  indeed, 
raise  or  depress  his  mannei-s  in  a  very  sur- 
i  prising  degree,  and  with  an  elfort  that  oflen 
1  occasioned    astonishment.       Ou    the    otliei 
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hanJ,  he  was  rapacious,  uuserupulous,  cow- 
ardly, and  so  vindictive  that  he  was  never 
kuown  to  forgive  an  injury.  These  are 
qualities  to  which,  when  you  add  uatui-al 
adroitness  and  talent,  you  have  such  a  char- 
acter as  has  too  frequently  impressed  itself, 
with  something  like  the  agreeable  sensations 
produced  by  a  red  hot  burning  iron,  upon 
the  distresses,  fears,  and  necessities  of  the 
Ii'ish  people. 

M'Clutchy  rose  fi'om  the  humble  office  of 
process-server  to  that  of  baihff's  follower, 
bailiff,  head-bailiff,  barony  constable,  luitil, 
finally,  he  felt  himself  a  kind  of  factotum  on 
the  Castle  Cumber  proj^erty  ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  he  rose,  so  did  his  manners  rise 
with  him.  For  yeai'S  before  his  introduction 
to  our  readers,  he  was  the  practical  manager 
of  the  estate ;  and  so  judiciously  did  he 
regulate  his  own  fortunes  on  it,  that  without 
any  shameless  or  illegal  breach  oi  honesty, 
he  actually  contrived  to  become  a  wealthy 
man,  and  to  live  in  a  respectable  manner. 
Much,  however,  will  have  more,  and  Val  was 
rapacious.  On  iiudiug  himself  comparative- 
ly iude2)endent,  he  began  to  take  more  en- 
larged, but  still  very  cautious  ?ueasures  to 
secure  some  of  the  good  things  of  the  estate 
to  him  and  his.  This  he  was  the  better  able 
to  do,  as  he  had,  hy  the  apparent  candor  of 
his  manner,  completely  wormed  himself  into 
the  full  confidence  of  the  head  agent — a 
gentlem:m  of  high  honor  and  integrity,  re- 
m:u-kable  alike  for  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence ;  but  utterly  without  suspicion.  Two 
or  tlu'ee  farms,  whose  leases  dropped,  he 
most  iniquitously  took  into  his  own  hands, 
and  so  far  wheedled  the  agent,  that  he 
induced  that  gentleman  to  think  he  was 
rendering  a  service  to  the  pro23erty  by  doing 
so.  The  tenantry  now  began  to  murmur — a 
complaint  came  here,  and  another  there — 
here  was  an  instance  of  private  and  dis- 
guised oppression  ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  vuidictive  attempt  to  injure  either  the 
property  or  character  of  some  one  who  had 
the  coui-age  to  tell  him  what  he  thought  of 
his  conduct. 

Val  apprehending  that  he  might  be  out- 
borne  by  too  x^owerful  a  mass  of  testimony, 
contrived  just  then,  tlu'ough  his  misrepre- 
tations  to  the  agent,  who  still  confided  in 
him,  and  by  the  political  influence  of  his 
fiither,  the  squu-e,  who  was  the  landlord's 
strongest  electioneering  supporter  in  the 
county,  to  get  himself  formally  ai^pointed 
under-agent.  Feeling  now  quite  confident 
in  his  strength,  and  that  his  hold  on  the, 
prejudices,  and,  we  may  add,  the  ignorance 
of  the  absentee  landlord,  was  as  strong,  if 
not  stronger  than  those  of  the  agent  liimself, 
he  began  to  give  a  gi-eater  and  less  guarded 


scope  to  his  natui-al  principles.  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  agent,  had  been  strongly  disg-usted 
by  the  poHtical  profligacy  with  which  the 
union  was  cai-ried  ;  and  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  intimated  a  doubt  whether,  as 
an  honest  man,  he  could  render  pohtical 
support  to  any  one  who  had  participated  in 
its  corruption  or  recognized  the  justice  of 
those  princijdes  on  which  it  had  been  car- 
ried. All  this  gave  M'Clutchy  that  imper- 
turbable insolence  which  is  inseiDarable  from 
petty  tyranny  and  Uceused  extortion.  Day 
after  day  did  his  character  come  out  in  all  its 
natural  deformity.  The  outcry  against  him 
was  not  now  confined  to  this  portion  of  the 
property,  or  that — it  became  pretty  general ; 
and,  perhaps,  at  the  time  we  have  brought 
him  on  the  stage,  there  was  not  a  man  in 
Ii-eland,  holding  the  situation  he  did,  who 
was  more  feared  and  more  detested. 

Some  time  jirevious  to  this,  however, 
Hickman's  eyes  were  opened  to  his  undis- 
guised character,  and  what  he  could  do  he 
did.  On  finding  that  the  Vultm-e  was  reviv- 
ing all  the  oppressive  usages  with  which 
projjerty  in  Ii-eland  is  so  penally  taxed,  he 
immediately  gave  orders  that  such  exactions 
should  be  discontinued  by  M'Clutchy,  and 
resisted  by  the  tenants.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  there  were  upon  the  ^jrojjerty  many 
timid  persons,  who,  di-eaduig  his  malignity 
of  purpose,  still  continued  to  yield  to  his 
avarice  and  rapacity,  that  which  nothing  else 
but  a  dread  of  his  vengeance  could  extort 
f  om  them.  Thus  did  he  feather  his  nest  at 
th  i  expense  of  their  terrors. 

Hickman,  who  had  also  been  agent  to  old 
j  T  jpertoe,  felt  a  kind  of  i^ersoual  attachment 
to  that  good-humored  reprobate,  so  long  as 
he  beUeved  him  to  be  honest.  Old  Tom's 
venality,  however,  at  the  union,  made  him 
rather  sick  of  the  connection,  and  the  con- 
duct, or  rather  expensive  profligacy  of  the 
young  absentee  Lord,  rendered  his  situation, 
as  an  honest  and  humane  agent,  one  of  great 
pain  to  himself,  considering  his  position  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

He  knew  besides,  that  many  men  of  his 
class  had  taken  most  scandalous  advantages 
of  the  embarrassments  which  their  dishon- 
esty had  occasioned  in  the  affairs  of  their 
employers,  and  lent  them  their  own  rents  in 
the  moments  of  distress,  in  order  to  get  a 
lien  on  their  property.  For  this  reason,  and 
out  of  a  feeling  of  honor  and  self-respect, 
Mr.  Hickman  had  made  it  a  point  of  priu- 
eii^le  to  lend  the  yomig  Lord  no  money  un- 
der any  circumstances.  As  far  as  he  could 
legitimately,  and  within  the  ordinary  calcu- 
lations of  humanity,  feed  Lord  Cumber's 
prodigahty  of  expentliture  he  did  it.  This, 
however,  was  not  exactly  the  kind  of  agent 
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wbicli  his  lordship  wanted,  and  however 
highly  he  respected  and  honored  him,  still 
tlint  direful  word  necessity  goaded  him  into 
a  forgetfulness  of  his  own  re.d  interests,  and 
(if  what  was  due  to  Hickman.  He  wanted 
an  agent  with  less  feeling,  less  scruple,  less 
independence,  anil  more  of  that  accommo- 
dating principle  which  would  yield  itself  to, 
and  go  down  with,  the  impetuous  current  of 
liis  offensive  \-ices,  ami  satisfy  their  cravings 
even  at  his  own  ruin.  Such,  then,  was 
M'Clutchy — such  the  position  of  Mr.  Hick- 
man, the  agent — and  such  the  general  state 
of  the  Castle  Cumber  property.  As  to  the 
principles  and  necessities  of  its  proprietor, 
if  thoy  are  not  already  known,  we  may  assure 
our  readers  that  they  soon  will  be. 

Constitution  Cottage,  M'Clutchy's  resi- 
dence, was.  in  fact,  no  cottage  at  all,  as  we 
have  said,  but  a  verj"  respectable  house,  and 
of  considerable  size.  Attached  to  it  was  an 
extensive  yard  and  office  houses,  an  excel- 
lent gu-den,  orchard,  pigeon  house,  and 
everything,  in  fact,  that  could  constitute  sub- 
stantial comfort  and  convenience.  It  was 
situated  beside  a  small  clump  of  old  beeches, 
that  sheltered  it  from  the  north — to  the 
fj'out  lay,  at  a  few  miles  distance,  a  range  of 
tine  mountains — and  between  them  sti'etched 
as  rich  a  valley,  both  in  fertility  and  beauty, 
as  the  eye  of  man  could  rest  upon.  The 
ground  before  the  door  ftU  by  an  easy  and 
gradual  descent,  until  a  httle  further  down 
it  reiichod  a  green  exii.inse  of  level  meadow, 
through  which  a  clear  river  wound  its  linger- 
ing course,  as  if  loth  to  pass  away  from  be- 
tween the  rich  and  gmssy  banks  that  en- 
closed it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  spot  of  that  calm 
and  jjerfeetly  rural  character  which  draws 
the  heart  uncons;;iously  to  the  secret  chann 
that  rests  upon  it,  and  which  even  the  casual 
traveler  leaves  behind  him  with  regret. 
.Some  improvements  were  at  the  present 
time  in  an  incijiicut  state^sucli  as  planta- 
tions— gardeu  walls — and  what  seemed  the 
lines  of  an  avenue,  or  approach  to  the  house, 
which,  by  the  way.  stood  in  the  centre  of  a 
farm  that  consisted  of  about  eighty  Llsh 
acres. 

At  length  a  single  knock  came,  which  was 
given  by  O'Drive,  for  Hanlon,  who  was  his 
assistant,  durst  not  attempt  such  a  thing  in 
his  presence  ;  and  if  ever  a  knock  conveyed 
the  duplicity  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  that 
did.  Though,  aa  we  said,  but  a  single  one, 
yet  there  was  no  mistaking  its  double  raean- 
in^'.  It  was  at  once  impudent  and  servile  ; 
it  was  impudent,  as  much  as  to  say  to  the 
servants,  "  why  don't  you  open  the  door 
quickly  for  a  man  who  is  so  deep  in  your 
master's  confidence  as  I  am '?  "  while  to  that 
master  himself,  it  s.iid,  or  seemed  to  say,   "  I 


am  your  creature,  your  instrument,  youi 
slave,  ready  to  execute  any  oppression,  any 
hardship,  or  villainy,  on  which  you  can  em- 
ploy me." 

It  is  said,  and  we  believe  wth  truth,  that 
in  military  life  no  officer  is  so  severe  and  op 
2)r(!ssive  as  he  who  has  risen  from  the  ranks 
and  been  most  obsequious  there.  We  dc 
not  doul)t  it,  for  the  principle  is  a  strong  tme 
in  human  nature,  and  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  either  the  army  or  navy.  At  sill 
events,  shuttling,  and  cringing,  and  slinking 
Darby  O'Drive  presented  himself  to  Vid  the 
Vulture.  There  was  a  downcast,  cowardlj-, 
shy,  uneasy,  exj^ression  in  his  blank,  strag- 
gling features,  that  seemed  to  say,  for  God's 
sake  spare  my  very  life — don't  annihilate  me 
I — here  I  am— you  see  through  me— heart, 
I  spirit,  and  soul — bo<ly,  lungs,  and  lights — 
I  could  I  tell  1J0U  a  lie  ?  No.  Could  I  deceive 
j/oi/^such  a  man  as  yon,  tliat  can  look 
through  me  as  if  I  was  a  lanthorn,  or  a  pane 
of  glass  without  a  bull's  eye  in  it.  No  !  only 
let  me  live  and  I'll  do  your  bidding. 

"  AVell,"  said  Yal,  in  a  sharp,  imperious 
tone,  "  you're  punctual  for  a  woiider." 

"  God  be  praised  for  that,"  rej^lied  Darby, 
wiping  th(;  top  of  his  nose  with  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  an  old  mitten,  "  heaven  be 
praised  that  I'm  not  late." 

"  Hold  your  damned  canting  tongue,  you 
knave,  what  place  is  this  for  it  'i  " 

"Knave !  well  I  am  then." 

"Yes,  you  know  you  are — you  are  all 
knaves — every  bailiff  is 'a  knave — ahem — un- 
less, indeed,  one  in  a  thousand." 

"  It's  truth,  indeed,  plaise  your  honor." 

"Not  but  there's  worse  than  you  after  all, 
and  be  damned  to  you." 

"  An'  betther,  sir,  too,  i'  y'  m  please,  foi 
sure,  God  help  me,  I'm  not  what  I  ought  to 
be." 

"Well,  mend  then,  why  don't  you?  for 
you  w.ant  it.  Come  now,  no  j.aw,  I  tell  you, 
but  answer  me  what  I  am  about  to  ask  you  ; 
not  a  wor<l  now." 

"  Well,  no  then,  pl.iise  your  honor,  I  won't 
in  tlu-oth." 

"Did  you  wai-n  the  townland  of  Billy- 
mackscud  ?  " 

"  Yis,  plaise  your  honor." 

"Are  they  ready  —have  they  the  i-ent?" 

"  Only  some  o'  them,  sir, — an  other  some 
is  axin'  for  time,  the  thieves." 

"  Who  are  asking  for  time  ?  " 

"  ^Miy  the  O'Hliaughrans,  sir — hopiu',  in 
deed,  that  your  honor  will  let  them  wait  till 
the  markets  rises,  an'  not  be  forced  to  sell 
I  the  grain  whin  the  prices  is  so  low  now  that 
it  would  i-uin  them— but  it's  wondherful  the 
I  onraisonableness  of  some  people.  Says  I, 
;  '  his  honor,  Mr.  JI'C 'lut<'hv,  is  only  doin'  his 
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duty  ;  but  a  bettlier  hearted  or  a  kinder 
miui  never  brut  the  world's  bread  than  he  is 
to  them  that  desarves  it  at  liis  hands  ; '  so, 
sir,  they  began  to— but — well,  weU,  it's  no 
matther — I  tould  them  they  were  wrong — 
made  it  plain  to  them — but  they  wouldn't 
be  convinced,  say  what  I  might." 

"  Why,  what  did  they  say,  were  they  abus- 
ing me — I  suppose  so  ?  " 

"  Ocli !  the  poor  so  wis,  sure  it  was  only 
ignorance  and  foolishness  on  their  part — 
onraisonable  cratures  all  or  most  of  them 
is." 

"  Let  me  know  at  once  what  they  said, 
you  knave,  or  upon  my  honor  and  soul  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  the  room  and  bring  in  Han- 
Ion." 

"  Plaise  your  honor,  he  wasn't  present — I 
left  him  outside,  in  regard  that  I  didn't  think 
he  was  fit  to  be  trust — a  safe  with — no  mat- 
ther, 'twas  for  a  raison  I  had."  He  gave  a 
look  at  M'Clutchy  as  he  spoke,  compounded 
of  such  far  and  distant  cunning,  scarcely 
perceptible — and  such  obvious,  yet  retreating 
cowardice,  scarcely  perceptible  also — that  no 
language  could  convey  any  notion  of  it. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Val,  "  you  are  a  neat  lad — but 
go  on — what  did  they  say,  for  I  must  have  it 
out  of  you." 

"  That  I  may  die  in  happiness,  youi-  honor, 
but  I'm  afeard  to  tell  you — but,  siu-e,  if 
you'd  give  your  promise,  sir — your  bright 
word  of  honor,  that  you'd  not  pay  me  off  for 
it,  I'U  tell  you." 

"Ah!  you  d d- crawling   reptile,   out 

■ivith  it — i  won't  pay  you  o£('." 

"Well,  then,  here  "it  is — oh!  the  cur.se  o' 
Cromwell  on  them  this  day,  for  an  ungrate- 
ful pack !  they  said,  your  honor,  that — bad 
luck  to  them  I  pray — that  there  wasn't  so 
black-hearted  a  scoundrel  on  the  face  of  the 
aii-th  as  your  four  quarthers — that  the  gal- 
lows is  gapiu'  for  you — and  that  there's  as 
many  curses  before  you  in  hell  as  'ud  blisther 
a  griddle." 

LI'Clutchy's  face  assumed  its  usual  expres- 
sion of  diabolical  malignity,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  a  look  so  piercing  at  Dar- 
by, as  if  sus.pecting  that  the  curse,  from  its 
peculiar  character,  was  at  least  pirtially  his 
own  invention, — that  the  latter,  who  stood 
like  a  criminixl,  looking  towards  the  floor,  felt 
2)recisely  what  was  going  forward  in  the  oth- 
er's mind,  and  knew  that  he  had  nothing  else 
for  it,  but  to  look  him  steadily  in  the  face,  as  a 
mark  of  his  perfect  innocence.  Gradually, 
therefore,  and  slowly  he  raised  his  small 
gray  eyes  until  they  met  those  of  M'Clutchy, 
and  thus  the  gaze  continued  for  nearly  a 
minute  between  them,  and  that  with  such 
steadiness  on  both  sides,  that  they  resembled 
a  mesmeric  doctor  and  his  patient,  rather 


than  anj'thing  else  to  which  we  could  com- 
pare  them.  On  the  part  of  M'Clutchy  the 
gaze  was  that  of  an  iu({uisitor  looking  into 
the  heart  of  him  whom  he  suspected  ;  on 
that  of  Darbj',  tlie  eye,  unconscious  of  evil, 
betrayed  nothing  but  the  purest  simiDhcity 
and  candor. 

And  j'et,  when  we  consider  that  Darby 
most  unquestionably  did  not  only  ornament, 
but  give  peculiar  jDoint  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  tenantry  against  the  Vulture, 
jjerhaps  we  ought  to  acknowledge  that  of  the 
two  he  i>ossessed  a  larger  share  of  histrionic 
talent. 

At  length  M'Clutchy,  whose  eye,  for  rea- 
sons with  which  the  reader  is  already  ac- 
quainted, was  never  either  a  finn  or  a  steady 
one,  removed  it  from  Darby,  who  neverthe- 
less followed  it  with  a  simple  but  pertina- 
cious look,  as  much  as  to  say,  I  have  told 
you  truth,  and  am  now  waiting  your  leisure 
to  proceed. 

"  What  do  you  stare  at?"  said  M'Clutchy, 
strongly  disposed  to  vent  his  malignity  on 
the  next  object  to  him  ;  "and,  you  beggarly 
scoundrel,  what  did  you  say  to  that  ?  TeU 
me,  or  I'll  heave  you,  head  foremost,  thi'ougn 
the  window  ?  " 

"  "Why,"  replied  Darby,  in  a  quiet,  confi- 
dent, and  insinuating  tone,  "  I  raisoued  wid 
them — raisoned  vrA  them  hke  a  Christian. 
'  Now,  Sheemus  O'Shaughran,'  says  I,  '  you've 
said  what  I  know  to  be  a  lie.  I'm  not  the 
man  to  put  ill  between  you  and  his  honor, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,  but  at  the  same  time,'  says 
I,  '  I'm  his  sn-rvint,  and  as  an  honest  man  I 
must  do  my  duty.  I  don't  intend  to  min- 
tion  a  sj'llable  of  what  you  said  this  day  ; 
but  as  his  sarvint,  and  gettin'  bread  through 
him,  and  undher  him,  I  can't,  nor  I  won't, 
suffer  his  honor  to  be  backbitten  before  his 
own  face — for  it's  next  to  that.  Now,'  says 
I,  '  be  guided  by  me,  and  aU  will  be  right. 
In  the  first  place,  j'ou  know,  he's  entitled  to 
duhj-fowl  * — in  the  next  place,  he's  entitled 
to  didy-icorh.'     'Ay,   the  landlord  is,'  said 

they,  'but  not  the  Vul '     '  Whisht,'  says 

I,  in  a  friendly  whisper,  puttin'  my  hand 
across  D.an's  mouth,  an'  wiukin'  both  my 
eyes  at  him  ;  '  send  his  honor  down  a  pair  of 
tiiem  fine  fat  turkeys— I  know  his  honor's 
fond  o'  them  ;  but  that's  not  aU,'  says  I — '  do 
you  wish  to  have  a  friend  in  coort  ?  I  know 
you  do.  Well  and  good — he's  drawing 
gravel  to  make  anewaveuueearly  next  week, 
so,  Sheemus  O'Shaughran,  if  you  wish  to 
have  two  friends  in  coort — a  great  one  and  a 
little  one  ' — mauiu'  myself,  God  pardon  me, 
for  the  little  one,  your  honor — '  you  will,'  says 


*  These  were  iuiquitous  exactions,  racked  from 
the  poor  tenantry  by  the  old  landlords  or  theii 
agents. 
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1  '  early  on  next  Mondaj'  mornin",  send  down 
a  pair  of  horses  and  Ciirts,  and  p^ve  him  a 
week's  duty  work.  Then,"  says  I,  '  lave  the 
rest  to  mmeboihj,  for  I  wou"t  name  names." — 
No,  your  honor,  I  did'ut  bring  Hanlon  in. — 
By  tlie  same  token,  as  a  proof  of  it,  there's 
vouup:  Bandy  Sliaugliraii,  the  son,  wid  a  tur- 
Jcey  under  aich  arnucoinin'up  to  the  hull  door." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  H'Clutchy,  without  a 
single  obsenatiou,  "  did  you  call  on  the 
Slevins  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  they're  ready." 

"  The  Magor.nels  ?  " 

"  Not  ready,  sir  ;  but  a  pair  of  geese,  and 
two  men  on  next  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
On' Friday  they  must  go  to  market  to  buy 
two  .■<!ip.<."* 

"Widow  Gaffiiey?" 

'•  Not  ready,  sir  ;  but  that  I  may  never  die 
in  sin,  a  'cute  shaver." 

"  Why  so— what  did  she  say?" 

"  Oh,  5Ir.  Hickman,  sir,  the  head  agent, 
your  honor  ;  that's  the  go.  Throth,  the  same 
ilr.  Hickniiui  is — but,  God  forbid,  sir,  I'd 
spake  a  word  against  the  absent ;  but  any 
way,  he's  a  good  round  thriHe,  one  way  or 
the  other,  out  of  your  pocket,  from  Jiuny- 
warrj-  to  December." 

"  I)arV)y,  my  good  man,  and  most  imperti- 
nent scoundrel,  if  you  wish  to  retain  your 
present  situiition,  never  open  your  hps 
against  that  e.\<:elleut  gentleman,  Mi-.  Hick- 
man, llark  my  words — out  you  go,  if  I 
ever  discover  that  you  mention  him  with  dis- 
re.spect" 

'•  Well  I  won't  then  ;  and  God  forgive  me 
for  spakin'  the  trutli — when  it's  not  right." 

"  Did  you  see  the  MulhoUands  ?  " 

"  >Ir.  Hickm;ui  again,  sir,  an'  bad  luck  to 

Beg  pardon,  sir,  I  forgot.     Throth, 

sir,  when  I  mentioned  tlie  duty  work  an'  the 
new  aveny,  tliey  fwhistled  at  you." 

"  Whistled  at  me  I  " 

"  Yes,  sii- ;  an'  .said  that  Mr.  Hickman  tould 
them  to  give  you  neither  duty  fowl  nor  dutj' 
work,  but  to  do  their  own  business,  and  let 
you  do  yours.  Ay,  and  'twas  the  some  fi'om 
all  the  rest." 

'■  M'ell,"  said  Val,  going  to  the  window 
and  looking  abroad  for  a  miiuite  or  two, — 
'•  well — so  much  for  Ballymackscud  ;  now 
for  its  next  neighbor,  Ballymackfud." 

"  Mr.  Hickman  again,  sir.  The  divil  sweep 
the  siime  Hickman,  any  way,"  said  Darby, 
iu  an  aside,  which  he  knew  tlie  other  could 
eiwily  hear.  "  Out  of  the  whole  townland, 
sir,  all  1  got  was  two  men  for  the  aveny — a 
goose  from  Barney  Scadden,  and  her  last 
hen,  along  wid  half-a-dozen  egg?,  from  that 
dacent  creature,    widow  M'lluri      Tliroth 

•  Youug  pigs. 


I  four  fine  little  childre  she  has,  if  they  had 

I  anything  on  them,  or  anything  to  keep  body 

'  and  sowl  together." 

I      "  You  warned  them  all,  of  course?" 

1      "Every  sowl  iu  the  townland  of  Bally- 

'  mackfud  ;  and  there's  the  upshot.     But  it's 

all  Jlr.  Hickman,  sir ;  for  he  toidd  them — > 
]  '  I  will  have  none  of  this  work,'  says  he  ;  '  the 
^  tenants  musn't  be  harrished  and  Ueeshed  in 

this   manner,'   says   he.     Yes,   your   honor, 

tliat's  the  upshot  from  Bidlymsickfud  —two 
I  day's  work- -a  sick  goose  (for  I  disremem- 
I  bered  to  mention  that  Barney  saiil,  wid  a 

wink,  th.at  she'd  require  great  attintion,  as 
!  she  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  hedth)— one 

ould  hen,  and  *ti  half-a-dozen  eggs ;  which 
^  wouldn't  be  the  case,  only  for  Hiokmair — not 
[  but  he's  a  very  respectable  geullem:m — by 

all  accounts." 

I  "I  told  you  before,  sirra,  that  I  will  have 
i  nothing  ofi'ensive  to  him  mentioned  in  my 

presence.     Give  this  letter  to  3Ir.  M'Slime, 
:  and  bring  me  an  answer  as  soon  as  you  can. 
!  Will  you  have  a  gla.ss  of  spirits  ?  " 
I      "  Would  it  be  inthcrfaii-in'  wid  my  duty, 
isir?" 

j  "  If  you  think  so,  don't  take  it ;  you  ought 
!  to  know  best." 

!  "  Well,  then,  for  this  one  time,  in  regai-d 
i  of  a  Ihtn-i-oe*  or  the  red  wather  in  my  stom- 
I  ach,  I'll  try  it.  I  drank  bog-bine  last  niglit 
[  goin'  to  bed,  but  divil  a  morsel  o'  good  it 

did  me." 

j  M'Clutchy  handed  him  a  full  glass,  which 
i  he  held  steadily  before  his  eye,  till  the  other 
I  put  up  the  decanter. 

I  "Your  honor's  health,  sir,"  said  he,  "and 
I  fireside  ;  and  if  you  war  to  throw  me  out  o' 
;  fifty  windics,  I'll  add  to  that^here's  wishin' 
I  that  the  divil  had  his  own,  and  I  know  where 
'.  you'd  soon  be." 

I  "How,  you  villainous  scoundrel,"  said  Val, 
i  starting  with  rising  wratli,   "  what  do  you 

mean  by  that  ?  " 

Darby  made  no  reply,  but  hastily  tossing 

off  the  glass,  ho  seized  his  hat,  bolted  out- 
;  side  the  door,  and  putting  in  his  head,  said 
a  kind  of  lou<l  but  conlideutial  whispei' — 
"Ln  Hick5I.\.\'s  1'L.vi'K,  vour  honor!" 


CH.U>TER  m. 

Sotomon  2f'Slimr.  a  nUrrir.'m  Attorney— Ilis  Offiei. 
—  Famili/  Derations — HuhHilnte  for  lirenkftut — 
Miitjrrinion  l!!a»phemy — Letter  on  Busiiitm. 

Pass  we  now  to  another  worthy  character, 
who  had  loc.'dity  upon  the  aforesaid  property 
of  Castle  Cumber.     Solomon  M'Slime,  the 
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law  afjent,  was  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
ease  with  which  religion  and  law  may  meet 
and  aid  each  other  in  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  same  person.  An  attorney,  no  doubt,  is 
at  all  times  an  amiable,  honest,  and  feeling 
individual,  simply  upon  professional  princi- 
ples ;  but  when  to  all  this  is  added  the  be- 
nignant influence  of  serious  and  decided 
piety,  it  would  not  be  an  easj'  task  to  find, 
among  the  several  classes  which  compose 
soeietj'  in  general,  anything  so  truly  engag- 
ing, so  morally  taintless,  so  sweetly  sancti- 
monious, so  seductively  comely,  as  is  that 
pure  and  evengelical  exhibition  of  luiman 
character,  that  is  found  to  be  developed  in  a 
religious  attorney.  * 

Solomon  M'Hhme  was  a  man  in  whose 
heart  the  two  principles  kejDt  their  constant 
residence  ;  indeed  so  beautifully  were  they 
blended,  that  his  law  might  frequently  be 
mistaken  for  religion,  just  as  his  religion,  on 
the  other  hand;  was  often  kno^vn  to  smack 
strongly  of  law.  In  this  excellent  man,  these 
principles  accommodated  each  with  a  benig- 
nant indulgence,  that  manifested  the  beauty 
of  holiness  in  a  high  degree.  If,  for  instance, 
law  in  its  progress  presented  to  him  any  ob- 
stacle of  doubtful  morality,  religion  came 
forward  with  a  sweet  but  serious  smile,  and 
said  to  her  comi>anion,  "  My  dear  friend,  or 
sister,  in  this  case  /  permit  you."  And  on 
the  contrary,  if  religion  felt  over  sensitive  or 
scrupulous,  law  had  fifty  arguments  of  safety, 
and  precedent,  and  high  authority  to  justify 
lier.  But,  indeed,  we  may  observe,  that  in 
a  religious  attorney  these  illiberal  scruples 
do  not  often  occur.  Mr.  M'Slime  knew  the 
advantages  of  religion  too  well,  to  feel  that 
contraction  of  the  mind  and  principles, 
which  in  so  many  ordinai-y  cases  occasions 
religion  and  common  morality  to  become 
almost  identical.  Religion  was  to  him  a 
friend — a  patroness  in  whose  graces  he  stood 
so  high,  that  she  permitted  him  to  do  many 
things  which  those  who  were  more  estranged 
from  her  durst  not  attempt.  He  enjoyed  that 
state  of  blessed  freedom  which  is  accorded 
to  so  few,  and,  consequently,  had  his  "  per- 
missions "  and  his  "  privileges  "  to  go  in  the 
wicked  wayfares  of  this  trying  world  much 
greater  lengths  than  those  who  were  less  gifted 
and  favored  by  the  sweet  and  consoling  prin- 
ciple which  regulated  and  beautified  his  life. 

Solomon  was  a  small  man,  thin,  sharp- 
featured,  and  solemn.  He  was  deliberate  in 
his  manner  and  movements,  and  correct  but 
slow  of  speech.  Though  solemn,  however, 
he  was  not  at  all  severe  or  querulous,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case  with  those  who  affect 
to  be  religious.  Far  from  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  him  the  gospel  gifts  appeared  in  a 
cheerful  gi'avity  of  di.spo.-sition,  and  a  good- 


j  humored  lubricity  of  temper,  that  could  tura 
I  with  equal  flexibility  and  suavity  to  every 
incident  of  life,  no  matter  how  trying  to  the 
erring  heart.  All  the  hinges  of  his  spirit 
;  seemed  to  have  been  graciously  and  abun- 
i  dantly  oiled,  and  such  was  his  serenity,  that 
it  was  quite  evident  he  had  a  Ught  within 
I  him.  It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  sjDeak  to,  or 
j  transact  business  with  such  a  man,  he  seemed 
I  always  so  full  of  inward  peace,  and  comfort, 
!  and  hapinness.  Nay,  upon  some  occasions, 
I  he  could  rise  to  a  kind  of  sanctified  face- 
1  tiousness  that  was  perfectly  delightful,  and  in 
j  the  very  singleness  of  his  heart,  would,  of  an 
odd  time,  let  out,  easily  and  gently  it  is  true, 
!  a  small  joke,  that  savored  a  good  deal  of 
I  secular  humor. 

Then  he  was  so  full  of  charity  and  affection 
for  all  that  were  frail  and  erring  among  our 
i  kind,  that  he  never,  or  seldom,  breathed  a 
;  harsh  word  against  the  offender.  Or  if,  in 
I  the  fulness  of  his  benevolence,  he  found  it 
!  necessary  to  enumerate  their  faults,  and 
I  place  them,  as  it  were,  in  a  catalogue,  it'  was 
I  done  in  a  spirit  of  such  love,  mingled  with 
I  sorrow,  that  those  to  whom  he  addressed 
■  himself,  often  thought  it  a  jjity  that  he  liim- 
i  self  did  not  honor  religion,  by  becoming  the 
i  offender,  simply  for  the  sake  of  afterwards 
I  becoming  the  patient. 

j  In  the  religious  world  he  was  a  very  active 
I  and  prominent  man — punctual  in  his  devo- 
1  tional  exercises,  and  always  on  the  lookout 
:  for  some  of  those  unfortunate  brands  with 
!  which  society  abounds,  that  he  might,  as  he 
'  termed  it,  have  the  pleasure  of  plucking  them 
:  out  of  the  burning.  He  never  went  without 
a  Bible  and  a  variety  of  tracts  in  his  pocket, 
I  and  seldom  was  missed  from  the  platform  of 
a  religious  meeting.  He  received  subsciiiJ- 
j  tions  for  aU  public  and  private  charities,  and 
j  has  repeatedly  been  known  to  oft'er  and  af- 
ford consolation  to  the  widow  and  orphan, 
at  a  time  when  the  pressure  of  business  ren- 
:  dered  the  act  truly  one  of  Christian  interest 

and  affection. 
;  The  hour  was  not  more  than  ten  o'clock, 
i  A.M.  when  Darby  entered  his  office,  in  which, 
;  by  the  way,  lay  three  or  four  Bibles,  in  dif- 
I  ferent  places.  Li  a  recess  on  one  side  of  the 
i  chimney-piece,  stood  a  glass-covered  book- 
!  case,  fiUed  mth  the  usual  works  on  his  pro- 
j  fession,  whilst  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  con- 
I  sequently  nearer  observation,  were  two  or 
I  three  pensile  shelves,  on  which  were  to  be 
[  foimd  a  small  collection  of  religious  volumes, 
j  tracts,  and  other  productions,  all  bearing  on 
I  the  same  subject.  On  the  desk  was  a  well- 
I  thumbed  Bible  to  the  right,  which  was  that 
used  at  family  prayer  ;  and  on  the  ojsposite 
I  side,  a  religious  almanack  and  a  co^^y  of  con- 
j  gregatiou  hymns. 
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D:irby,  on  reaching;  the  liall  door,  knocked  ' 
with  considerable  more  decision  than  he  had 
(lone  at  SrClutehy's.  but  without  appearing  , 
to  have  made  himself  heard  ;  after  waiting 
patiently  for  sometime,  however,  he  knocked 
again,  and  at  length  the  door  was  opened  by 
a  very  pretty  servant  girl,  about  seventeen,  ^ 
who,  upon  his  inquiring  if  her  master  was  at  ' 
home,  replied  in  a  sigliiug  voice,  and  with  a 
demure  face,  "  Oh,  yes— at  family  prayer."      \ 

"  When  he's  done."  said  Darby,  "  maj-be  | 
you'd  be  kind  enough  to  s.ay  that  Darby 
b'Drive  has  a  messige  for  him."  | 

The  pretty  servant  did  not  nod — an  act  \ 
which  slie  considered  as  too  flippant  for  the 
solemnity  of  devotion — but  .she  gently  Iwwed 
her  head,  and  closed  her  eyes  in  assent— 
upon  which  was  heard  a  somewhat  cheerful 
groan,  replete  with  tnie  unction,  inside  the 
parloi-,  followed  by  a  voice  that  said,  "  ah, 
Susannah !  "  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  gi-ave 
but  placid  remonstrance  ;  Susannah  imme- 
diately entered,  and  the  voice,   which   was 
that  of  our  attorney,  proceeded — '  Susannah  , 
take  j'our  place — long  measure,  eight  lines, 
four  eights,  and  two  sixes."     The  ps'ilm  was  1 
then  rsiised  or  pitched  by  Solomon  himself,  [ 
who  was  followed  by  six  or  eight  others,  each  : 
in  a  difiei-ent  key,  but  all  \N-ith  such  reluc-  | 
tance  to  approach  tlieir  leader,  that  from  a 
principle  of  unwortliiness,  they  allowed  him, 
as  the  more  pious,  to  get  fai-  in  ailvance  of 
them.     In  this  manner  they  sang  two  ver.ses, 
and  it  was  remarkable,  that  althougli  on  com- 
ing  to   tl-e   conclusion,    Solomon   was    far 
ahead,  and  the  rest  nowhere,  yet,  from  the  ) 
same  piinciple  of  unworthiness,  they  left  the  \ 
iinisli,  as  they  did  the  start,  altogether  to 
himself.     The  psalm  was  accordingly  wound 
uj)  by  a  kind  of  understanding  or  accorapa-  \ 
niment  bctweon  his  mouth  and  nose,  which 
seemed  e,*-h  moved  by  a  zealous  but  godly 
struggle  to  excel  the  other,  if  not  in  melody 
at  least  in  lou<lness.     They  then  all  knelt 
down,  and  S')lomon  launched,  with  a  sonor-  • 
ous  voice,  into  an  extempore  prayer,  which 
w;us  accompanied  by  a  solemn  commentary  \ 
of  groanings,  sighings,  moanings,  and  muf- 
fled ejacula'ions,  that  cannot  otlierwise  be  de- 
scribe^l  except  by  sajing  that  they  resembled 
something  between  a  .screech  and  a  scream. 

Their  devotions  being  over,  Darby,  ha\'ing  ! 
delivered  M'Clutchy"s  letter,  was  desired  io 
take  a  seat  in  the  office,  until  ilr.  M'Slime 
should  be  at  leisure  to  send  ;i  reply.  I 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  fiicml,  Dai-by,  sit 
down,  and  be  at  ease,  at  least  in  your  body  ; 
I  do  not  suffer  any  one  wlio  h  is  an  immortal  j 
soul  to  be  saved  to  stand  in  my  office — and 
as  you  have  one  to  be  saved,  Darby,  you 
must  sit.  Tlie  pride  of  this  vain  life  is  our 
besetting  sin,  and  hai>py  are  they  who  are 
Vol  II.— 10 


enabled  to  overcome  it — may  He  be  praised ! 
—sit  down." 

"I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  s.iid  D.u-by 
"  oh,  thin,  ^L-.  ^I'Slime,  it  would  be  well  foi 
the  world  if  every  attorney  in  it  was  like  you, 
sir— ther>  would  be  little  honesty  goin' 
asthray,  /sir,  if  there  was." 

"  Sara  SlLoi-jje,  ray  dear  boy,  if  you  have 
not  that  l)ill  of  costs  finished — " 

"  No  sir." 

"A  good  boy,  Sam— well,  do  not  omit 
thirteen  and  four  pence  for  two  letters,  whicrh 
I  ouglit  to  have  sent— as  a  part  of  my  moral, 
independently  of  my  professional  duty — to 
Widow  Leuciian,  having  explained  to  her  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  whicli  I  ought  in  con- 
science, to  have  written — but  indeed  my  con- 
science often  leads  me  to  the— what  should! 
siy? — the  merciful  side  in  these  matters. 
No,  Dai-by,  my  fi-iend,  you  cannot  see  into 
my  heart,  or  you  would  not  say .  so — I  am 
fi-ail.  Darby,  and  sinful — I  am  not  ui)  to  the 
standard,  my  friend,  neither  have  I  acted  up 
to  my  privileges — the  freedom  of  tlie  gospel 
is  a  blessed  thing,  provided  we  abuse  it  not 
— well,  Sam,  my  good  young  fi'icnd — " 

"  That  was  entered  before,  sir,  under  thf 
head  of  instructions." 

"  Very  right — apparenlhj  very  right,  Sam, 
and  reasonable  for  you  to  tliink  so — but  this 
was  on  a  different  occasion,  although  the 
same  case." 

"  Oh,  Ibegiwrdon,  sir,  Idid  noiknowtli.it. " 

"  Sam,  do  not  beg  pardon — not  of  me — 
nor  of  any  but  One — go  there,  Sam,  you  re- 
quire it ;  we  all  require  it,  at  least  I  da 
abundantly.  Darby,  my  friend,  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple with  me  never  to  lose  an  ojiportunity 
of  throwng  in  a  word  in  season — but  as  the 
affairs  of  this  life  must  be  attended  to — only 
in  a  secondary  degi-ee,  I  admit — I  will,  there- 
fore, place  you  at  tlie  only  tnic  fountain 
where  you  can  be  properly  refreshed.  Take 
tliis  Bible,  Darby,  and  it  matters  not  where 
you  open  it,  read  and  be  filled." 

Now,  as  Darby,  in  conse(]uenceof  hise.arly 
attendance  upon  ^I'Clutcliy,  had  been  ol)liged 
to  leave  home  tliat  moniing  without  his 
breakfast,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  was 
not  just  then  in  tlie  best  possible  disposition 
to  draw  much  editicalion  from  it.  After  por- 
ing over  it  with  a  very  sombre  face  for  some 
time,  he  at  length  looked  shrewdly  at  M'Slime 
closing  one  eye  a  little,  as  was  his  custom  ; 
"  I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  lie,  "  but  if  I'm  not 
mistaken  this  book  I  believe  is  intended 
more  for  the  sowl  than  the  body." 
j  "  For  the  body  !  truly.  Darby,  that  List  is 
a  carniU  thought,  and  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it 
from  j-our  lips  : — the  Bible  is  a  spiritual 
j  book,  my  &-iend,  and  spiritually  must  it  be 
received." 
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"But,  to  a  man  like  me,  who  hasn't  had  j 
his  breakfast  to-day  yet,  how  will  it  be  sar- 
vioeable  ?  will  reading  it  keep  off  hunger  or 
fil!  my  stomach  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Darby,  my  friend,  that  is  gross  talk  ! 
— such  views  of  divine  truth  are  really  a  per-  ' 
version  of  the  gifts  of  heaven.     That  book 
although  it  will  not  fill  your  stomach,  as  you 
grossly  call  it,  actually  will  do  it  figuratively, 
which  in  point  of  fact  is  the  same  thing,  or  a  i 
greater — it  will  enable  you  to  bear  hunger  as  I 
a  disj^ensation.  Darby,  to  which  it  is  your 
duty  as  a  Christian  to  submit.     Nay,  it  will 
do  more,  my  friend  ;  it  will  exalt  your  faith  i 
to  such  a  divuie  pitch,  that  if  you  read  it 
with  the  proper  spirit,  you  wiU  jiray  that  the 
dispensation  thus  laid  on  you  may  continue, 
in  order  that  the  inner  man  may  be  purged." 

"  Faith,  and  Mr.  M'Slime,  with  great  re- 
spect, if  that  is  your  doctrine  it  isn't  your 
practice.  ■  The  soiTa  word  of  pi'ayer — God 
bless  the  prayers  ! — came  out  o"  your  lijjs  to- 
day, an  til  you  laid  in  a  good  warm  breakfast, 
and  afther  that,  for  fraid  of  disappointments, 
the  very  first  thing  you  prayed  for  was  your 
daily  bread — didn't  I  hear  you  ?  But  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,  ordher  nie  my  breakfast,  and 
then  I'U  be  sjiakin'  to  you.  A  hungry  man 
— or  a  hungry  woman,  or  her  hungry  childre' 
can't  eat  Bibles  ;  although  it  is  well  known, 
God  knows,  that  when  hunger,  and  famine, 
and  starvation  are  -nddin  them  and  ujion  them, 
that  the  same  Bible,  but  nothing  else,  is 
handed  to  them  by  pious  people  in  the  shape 
of  consolation  and  relief.  Now  I'm  thinkin'. 
Ml'.  M'Shme,  that  that  is  not  the  best  way  to 
make  the  Bible  respected.  Ai-e  you  goiu'  to 
give  me  my  breakfast,  sir  ?  upon  mj^  sowl,  bcg- 
gm'  your  pardon,  if  you  do  I'll  bring  the  Bible 
home  wid  me,  if  that  will  satisfy  you,  for  we 
haven't  got  e'er  a  one  in  our  own  little  cabin." 

"  Sharpe,  my  good  boy,  I'll  trouble  you  to 
take  that  Bible  out  of  his  hands.  I  am  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  offended.  Darby — 
you  wiU  yet,  I  trust,  live  to  know  better,  may 
He  gi'aut  it !  I  overlook  the  misprision  of 
blasphemy  on  your  part,  for  you  didn't  know 
what  you  said  ?  but  you  will,  you  will. 

"  This  is  a  short  reply  to  Mr.  M'CIutchy's 
note.  I  shall  see  him  on  my  way  to  the  ses- 
sions to-morrow,  but  I  have  told  him  so  in  it. 
And  now,  my  fi-iend,  be  assured  I  overlook 
tlie  ungodly  and  cai-nal  tenor  of  your  con- 
versation— we  are  aU  frail  and  prone  to  er- 
for  ;  I,  at  least,  am  so— still  we  must  part  as 
Christians  ought,  Darby.  You  have  asked 
me  for  a  breakfast,  but  I  overlook  that  also — 
I  ought  to  overlook  it  as  a  Christian  ;  for  is 
not  your  immortal  soul  of  infinitely  greater 
value  than  your  perishable  body  ?  Undoubt- 
edly— and  as  a  proof  that  I  value  it  more, 
receive  this — this,  my  brother  sinner — oh  ! 


that  I  could  say  my  brother  Christian  also'. 
— receive  it.  Darby,  and  in  the  proper  spirit 
too ;  it  is  a  tract  written  by  the  Rev.  Vesu- 
vius M'Slug,  entitled  '  SjJuitual  Food  for 
Babes  of  Grace  ;'  I  have  myself  fovmd  it  gra- 
ciously consolatory  and  refi-eshing,  and  1 
hope  that  you  also  may,  my  friend." 

"  Begad,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "it  maybeveiy 
good  in  its  way,  and  I've  no  doubt  but  it's  a 
very  generous  and  Christian  act  in  you  to 
give  it — espishiUy  since  it  cost  you  nothing 
— but  for  all  that,  upon  my  sowl,  I'm  strong- 
ly of  opinion  that  to  a  hungry  man  it's  a  bad 
substitute  for  a  breakfast." 

"  Ah  !  by  the  way.  Darby,"  lending  a  deaf 
ear  to  this  observation,  "  have  j'ou  heard, 
within  the  last  day  or  two,  anything  of  Mr. 
M'CIutchy's  father,' Mr.  Deaker— howhe  is?" 

"Why,  SU-,"  replied  Darby,  "I'm  tould  he's 
breaking  down  fast,  but  the  divil  a  one  of 
him  will  give  up  the  lady.  Parsons,  and 
ministers,  and  even  priests,  have  aU  been  at 
him  ;  but  it  is  useless  :  he  curses  and  damns 
them  right  and  left,  and  won't  be  attended 
by  any  one  but  her — hadn't  you  betther  trj' 
him,  ^ii\  M'Slime  ?  May  be  you  might  suc- 
ceed. Who  knows  but  a  little  of  the  '  Spir- 
itual Food  for  Babes  of  Grace '  might  sarve 
him  as  well  as  others.  There's  a  case  for  you. 
Sure  he  acknowledges  himself  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  heU-fire  club  !  " 

"  He's  a  reprobate,  my  friend — impenitent, 
hopeless.  I  have  myself  tried  him,  spoke 
with  him,  reasoned  with  him,  but  never  was 
my  humility,  my  patience,  so  strongly  tried. 
His  language  I  wiU  not  repeat — but  canting 
knave,  hypocrite,  rascal  attor — no,  it  is  use- 
less and  uuedifying  to  rejjeat  it.  Now  go, 
my  friend,  and  do  not  forget  that  precious 
tract  which  you  have  thiaist  so  disrespectfully 
into  your  pocket." 

Darby,  after  a  shrewd  wink  at  "one  of  the 
apprentices,  which  was  returned,  passed  out, 
and  left  Mr.  M'Slime  to  the  piu-suit  of  his — 
salvation. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  authors  have 
j)eculiar  "  privileges,"  as  Mr.  M'Slime  would 
say,  we  think  it  only  due  to  our  readei-s  to 
let  them  have  a  jseep  at  M'Shme's  note  to 
our  friend  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 

"  My  dear  friend — I  felt  as  deeji  an  inter- 
est in  the  j^ui-jjort  of  your  note  as  you  your- 
self possibly  could.  The  parties  alluded  to 
I  appreciate  iwecisely  as  you  do — M'Lough- 
hn  has  in  the  most  unchristian  manner  as- 
sailed my  character  as  well  as  yours.  So 
has  liis  partner  in  the  concern — I  mean  Har- 
man.  But  then,  my  friend,  are  we  noi; 
Christians,  and  shall  we  not  return  good  for 
evil?  Shall  we  not  forgive  them  ?  Some 
whispers,    hints,  very   gentle   and   delicate, 
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li  ive  reacheJ  my  eai-s,  which  I  do  not  wish 
t-j  commit  to  p  iper : — l)ut  this  I  may  say, 
utitil  I  see  you  to-morrow,  that  I  think  your 
intentions  with  respect  to  ^I'Loughlin  and 
Harman  are  preujature.  There  is  a  screw 
loose  somewliere,  so  to  sjieak,  that  is  all — 
but  I  believe,  I  cm  s  ly,  that  if  youi-  father, 
Deaker,  will  act  to  our  purposes,  all  will  be 
as  W9  could  wish.  This  is  a  delicate  subject, 
my  dear  friend,  l)ut  still  I  am  of  opinion 
that  if  you  could,  by  any  practicable  meiuis, 
soften  the  uufo:-tunate  female  who  possesses 
such  an  ascendancy  over  him,  all  will  be 
riglit.  I  would,  myself,  undertake  the  peril- 
ous task  for  your  sake — and  pei-ilous  to  or- 
dinary men  f  admit  it  would  be,  for  she  is 
beyond  question  exceedingly  comely.  In  me 
this  would  appear  disinterested,  whilst  in 
you,  suspicion  would  become  strong.  Cash 
is  wanted  in  the  quarter  you  know,  and  cash 
has  been  refused  in  another  quarter,  and 
when  we  meet  I  shall  tell  you  more  about 
this  matter.  In  the  njean  time  it  is  well 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  issue— but  should 
he  will  his  property  to  this  Delilah,  or  could 
she  be  removed  ?— I  mean  to  a  local  distance. 
But  I  shall  see  you  to-mon-ow  (d.v.),  when 
we  can  have  freer  conversation  upon  what 
may  be  done.  With  humble  but  sincere 
prayers  for  your  best  wishes  and  welfare, 
I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Thine  in  the  bonds  of  Cluistian 
love, 

Solomon  M'Slime. 

P.  S, — .\s  it  is  a  principle  of  niuie  to  neg- 
lect no  just  opportunity  of  improving  my 
deceitful  lieart,  I  bought  from  a  travelling 
pndliu-  tliis  morning,  a  book  with  the  rem:u-k- 
able  title  of  "The  Spiritual  Attorney,  or  A 
Sure  Guide  to  the  Other  World.*  I  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  look  at  anything  but  the 
title  page,  and  consequently  am  not  able  to 
inform  you  whirk  of  the  worlds  he  alludes 
to,  ha,  ha !  You  see,  my  friend,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  evil  in  a  joke  that  is  harmless, 
or  has  a  mond  end  in  view,  aa  every  joke 
ought  to  have. 

Thine  as  before, 

Sol.  M'Slime." 


CH-UTER  I\'. 

Poll  Doolin,  the  ChVd  Ciiilger—Iiit/mond.  her  Son— 
Shnrt  Duilogue  on  tJie  Tiints — I'tilts  Opinion,  on 
the  CaxiMn  of  InvwiriiUty—tiiloinon  is  Oi-nermis — 
.1  .Squire  o/'tfie  Old  Scltool— And  a  Mural  Dialogue. 

The  next  morning  wa-s  that  on  which  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  com- 
menced ;  and  of  coarse  it  was  ncccssaiy  for 


'  Darby  O'Drive,  who  was  always  full  of  busi- 
ness on  such  occasions,  to  see  ll'Clutchy,  in 
order  to  receive  instrucrtioiis  touching  his 
duties    on    various   proceedings   connected 
with  the  estate.     He  had  reached  the  cross- 
roads that  ran  about  half-way  between  Con- 
stitution Cottage  and  Castle  Cumber,  when 
he   met,   just   where   the    road    turned    to 
M'Clutchy's,  a  woman   named  Poll  Doohn, 
accompanied,  as  she  mostly  was,  by  her  son 
— a  poor,  harmless,  idiot,  named  Raymond  ; 
both  of  whom  were  well  known  throughout 
the  whole  iDarish.     Poll  was  a  thin,  sallow 
I  woman,  witli  i)ierciug  dark  eyes,  and  a  very 
I  gipsy-hke    counten  nice.       Her    dress    wa-g 
[  always  black,  and  very  much  worn  ;  in  fact, 
I  everything  al)out  her  was  black — black  stoek- 
ing.s,    black   bonnet,   black  hair,  and  bhick 
kerchief.     Poll's   occui)atiou   was   indeed   a 
singular  one,  and  not  very  creditable  to  the 
I  morals   of  the   day.     Her  means  of  living 
were  derived  from  the  employment  of  child- 
[  cadger  to  the  Foundhng  Hospital  of  DubUn. 
In  other  word.s,  she  lived  by  conveying  iUe- 
I  gitimate  chikh'en  from    the  places  of  their 
j  bu-th  to  the  establishment  just  mentioned, 
I  which   has    been   very   properly    termed   a 
j  bounty  for  national  immorality.      Whenever 
]  a  birth  of  tliis  kind  occurred,  PoIJ  was  im- 
I  mediately  sent  for — received  her  little  chargo 
I  with  a  name — whether  true  or  false  mattei'- 
ed  not — pinned  to  its  di'sss — then  her  travel- 
j  ing  expenses  ;  after  which  she  delivered  it 
I  at  the  hospital,  got  a  receijjt  for  it.s  deUvery, 
I  and  returned  to  claim  her  demand,  which 
was  paid  only  on  her  producing  it.     In  the 
mean   time,   tlio  unfortunate  infant   had  to 
encounter  all  the  comforts  of  the  establish- 
ment, until  it  was  drafted  out  to  a  charter 
I  school,    in   which   hot-bed   of    pollution   it 
;  received    that   exquisitely  moral    education 
I  that  enabled  it  to  be  sent  out  into  society 
admu-ably   qualified    to    sustain    the    high 
character  of  Protestantism. 

"MoiTow,  Poll,"  said  Darby;  "wliat's 
the  youngest  news  .wid  you?  And  Ray- 
mond, my  boy,  how  goes  it  wid  you  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  for  you,"  replied  the  fool ; 
"  you  drove  away  Widow  Branagan's  cow,  an' 
left  the  childre  to  the  black  wather.  Bad 
luck  to  you ! " 

D.irby  started  ;  for  there  is  a  superstition 
among  the  Irish,  tliat  the  curse  of  an  "  inno- 
cent "  is  one  of  the  most  unlucky  that  can 
be  uttered. 

"  Don't  curse  me"  replied  Darby  ;  "  sure, 
Rajinond,  I  did  only  my  duty." 

"Then  who  made  you  do  your  duty?" 
asked  the  other. 

"  Why,  Val  the  Vul— hem— Mr.  BTClutchy, 
to  bo  sure." 

"  I3;ul  luck  to  him  then  I " 
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His  mother,  wlio  Imd  beeu  walking  a  little 
before  him,  turned,  and,  laishing  towards 
him,  put  her  hand  hastily  towards  his 
mouth,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  s\xp- 
pressing  the  imprecation  ;  but  too  late  ;  it 
had  escaped,  and  be  the  consequence  what  it 
might,  Val  had  got  the  exciting  cause  of  it. 

"  My  poor  unfortunate  boy,"  said  she, 
"  you  oughtn't  to  curse  anybody  ;  stop  this 
minute,  and  say  God  bless  him." 

"  God  bless  who  ?  " 

"Mr.  McClutchy." 

"  The  devil  bless  him  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  Doesn't 
iie  harry  the  poor,  an'  di-ive  away  their  cows  i 
from  them — doesn't  he  rack  them    an'  rob 
them — harry  mem,  rack  them,  rob  them^— 
"Harry  thom,  rack  them,  rob  them, 
Kob  t'lem,  rack  them,  harry  them— 
Harry  them,  rack  them,  rob  them, 
Eob  them,  rack  them,  harry  them." 

This  he  sung  in  an  air  somewhat  like 
"Judy  Callahan." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  the  devil  bless  him  ! 
and  they  say  a  blessin'  fi-om  the  devil  is 
very  like  a  cm-se  from  God." 

The  mother  once  more  put  up  her  hands 
to  his  face,  but  only  with  the  intention  of 
fondling  and  caressing  him.  She  tenderly 
stroked  down  his  head,  and  jjatted  his  cheek, 
and  attempted  to  win  him  out  of  the  evil 
humor  into  which  the  sight  of  Darby  had 
thrown  him.  Darby  could  observe,  how- 
ever, that  she  appeared  to  be  deeply  troubled 
by  the  idiot's  conduct,  as  was  evident  by  the 
trembling  of  her  hands,  and  a  perturbation 
of  manner  which  she  could  not  conceal. 

"Raymond,"  she  said,  soothingly,  "won't 
you  be  good  for  me,  darlin' — for  your  own 
mother,  my  poor  helpless  boy  ?  Won't  you 
be  good  for  me  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  said  he,  in  a  more  placid  voice. 

"And  you  will  not  ciu'se  anybody  any 
more  ?  " 

"No,  mother,  no." 

"  And  won't  you  bless  ]\Ir.  !M'Clutchy,  my 
dear  child  ?  " 

"  There's  a  fig  for  him,"  he  replied — • 
"  there's  a  fig  for  hinn.     Now  !  " 

"  But  you  didn't  bless  him,  my  darlin' — 
you  didn't  bless  him  yet." 

As  she  spoke  the  words,  her  eye  caught 
his,  and  she  perceived  that  it  began  to  gleam 
and  kindle. 

"  Well  no,"  said  she  hastily  ;  "  no,  I  won't 
ask  you  ;  only  hould  your  tongue — say  no 
more." 

She  again  patted  his  cheek  tenderly,  and 
tlie  fiery  light  which  began  to  burn  in  his 
eye,  died  gradually  away,  and  no  other  ex- 
pression remained  in  it  but  the  habitual  one 
of  innocence  and  good-nature. 

"No,  no,"  said  she,  shaking  her  Lead,  and 


speaking  as  much  to  herself  a.s  to  D:u-by; 
"  I  know  him  too  well ;  no  earthly  power 
will  j)ut  him  out  of  his  own  way,  once  he 
takes  it  into  his  head.  This  minute,  if  I  had 
spoke  another  word  about  the  blessin',  Mr. 
M'Clutchy  would  a  got  another  ciu'se  ;  yet, 
except  in  these  fits,  my  poor  child  is  kind- 
ness and  tendherness  itself." 

"  Well  now,"  said  Darby,  "  that  that's 
over,  can  you  tell  me,  PoU,  what's  the  news  ? 
^\^len  were  you  in  Dubhn  ?  " 

" I've  given  that  up,"  repUed  PoU;  "I'm 
too  ould  and  stift'  tor  it  now.  As  for  the 
news,  you  ought  to  know  what's  goin'  as 
well  as  I  do.  You're  nearly  as  much  on  tlie 
foot." 

"  No  ;  nor  if  every  head  in  the  parish  was 
'ithin  side  o'mine,  I  wouldn't  know  as  much 
iu  the  news  line  as  you.  Poll. " 

"  The  news  that's  goin'  of  late.  Darby,  is 
not  good,  an'  you  know  it.  There's  great 
grumlin'  an'  gxeat  complaints,  ever  since 
Val,  the  lad,  became  undlier  agent  ;  and  you 
know  that  too." 

"But  how  can  I  prevent  that?"  said 
Darby  ;  "  sure  I'd  side  wid  the  peoj)le  if  I 
could." 
I  "You'd  side  wid  the  people,  an'  you'd 
I  side  wid  the  man  that  oppresses  them,  even 
'  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hickman." 

"God  bless  Mr.  Hickman!"  said  Ray- 
mond, "  and  the  divil  curse  him  !  and  sure 
'tis  well  known  that  the  divil's  curse  is  only 
another  name  for  God's  bles.sin'.  God  bless, 
]\Ir.  Hickman ! " 

"  Amen,  my  darlin'  child,  wid  all  my 
heart,"  said  Poll ;  "  but.  Darby,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  take  my  word  for  it,  that  these 
things  won't  end  well.  The  estate  and 
neighborhood  was  peaceable  and  quiet  till 
the  Vulture  began  his  pranks,  and  now " 

"Very  well,"  said  Darby,  "the  blame  be 
his,  an'  "if  it  comes  to  that,  the  punishment ; 
so  far  as  myself's  cousarned,  I  say,  let  every 
herrm'  hang  by  its  own  tail — /  must  do  my 
duty.  But  tell  me,  PoU — hut,  woman,  never 
mind  the  Vulture — let  him  go  to  the  devil 
his  own  way — teU  me  do  you  ever  hear  from 
your  son  Frank,  that  Brian  M'Loughlin  sent 
acrass  ? " 

"  No,"  said  she,  "  not  a  word  ;  but  the 
curse  o'  heaven  on  Brian  IM'Loughlin  !  Was 
my  fine  j'oung  man  worth  no  more  than  iiis 
'  garran  of  a  horse,  that  he  didn't  steal  either, 
till  he  was  put  to  it  by  the  Finigans." 

"  WeU,  sure  two  o'  them  were  sent  over 
soon  afther  him,  if  that's  any  comfort." 

"It's  no  comfort,"  re2)lied  Poll,  "but  I'll 
tell  you  what's  a  comfort,  the  thought  tliat 
I'll  never  die  till  I  have  fuU  revenge  on  Brian 
M'Loughlin — ay,  either  on  him  or  his — or 
both.     Come,   Raymond,  have   you   ne'er  a 
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spare  curse  now  for  Brian  M'Loughlm  ? — you 
couid  give  a  fat  one  to  M'Clnk-hv  this  minute 
— and  have  you  none  for  Brian  M'Lough- 
liu?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  son,  "  he  doesn't  be 
haiTvin'  the  poor." 

"  Well,  but  he  transported  your  brother." 

"  No  matter  ;  Frank  used  to  beat  me — he 
wa.s  bail,  an  Brian  M'Loughlin  was  good  to 
me,  and  does  be  good  to  me  ;  he  gives  me 
my  dinner  or  breakfast  whenever  I'go  there 
— an'  a  good  bed  in  the  barn.  I  won't  cui-se 
him.     Now ! " 

"  It's  no  use,"  continued  Poll,  whose  thin 
features  hiul  not  yet  subsided  fi'om  the  in- 
tlammatorv  wilduess  of  expression  which  had 
been  awakened  by  the  cui'se,  "  it's  no  use, 
hell  only  do  what  he  likes  himself,  an'  the 
be.st  way  is  to  never  heed  liim." 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Darby,  "butwhere's 
your  daughter  Lucy  now.  Poll?" 

.  '•  Why,"  said  Poll,  "she  lias  taken  to  my 
trade,  an'  thravels  up  to  the  Foundling ; 
iilthough,  dear  knows,  it's  hanlly  worth  her 
wliile  now — it  won't  give  her  salt  to  her 
kale,  poor  girl." 

"Why,  are  the  times  mendiu'?"  asked 
Darby,  who  spoke  in  a  mond  point  of  view. 

"  Jlendin' !  "  exclaimed  Poll,  "  oh,  ay  in- 
deed— Troth  they're  not  fit  to  be  named  in 
tlie  one  day  with  what  thoy  used  to  be.  But 
indeed,  of  late  I'm  happy  to  say  that  they 
are  improviu'  a  bit,"  said  she,  sijeaking  \ivo- 
fessionally.  "  ^rClutchy's  givin'  them  a  lift, 
for  I've  ever  an'  always  remarked,  that  dis- 
tre.ss,  and  poverty,  and  neglect  o'  the  i^oor, 
and  hardship,  and  persecution,  an'  oppres- 
sion, and  anything  that  way,  was  sui'e  to 
liave  my  very  lieart  l)roke  witl  busine.ss." 

"  And  tell  me.  Poll,  did  you  ever  hajjpen 
to  get  a  job  from  a  sjirtiu  pious  gentleman, 
o'  the  name  of  M'Slime "/ — now  tell  the 
truth."  ^ 

'•  It's  a  question,"  replied  PoU,  "you  have 
no  right  to  axe — you  must  know,  Darby 
O'Drive,  that  I've  had  my  private  business, 
as  well  as  my  public  business,  an'  that  I'd 
slill'er  that  riglit  hand  Xo  be  (rut  otT  sooner 
than  betray  trust.  Honor  bright,  or  what's 
the  world  good  for  !  " 

Tliey  now  re;u-hed  a  spot^^vlierc  the  road 
branched  into  two,  but  I'oll  still  kept  to  that 
wliich  led  to  M'Clutchy's.  "  Aie  you  for 
tlie  Cottage  too,"  lusked  Darby. 

"I  am,"  replied  Poll,  "I've been  sent  for  ; 
but  what  he  wjuits  wid  me,  I  know  no  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon." 

Just  then  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
hoard  behind  them,  and  in  a  minute  or  two, 
Solomon  li'Slime,  wlio  was  al.so  on  his  way 
to  tlie  Cottjige,  rode  up  to  tlieni. 

"  A  kind  good  morning  lo  you  D;u-by,  my 


friend  !  I  tiiist  yon  did  not  neglect  to  avail 
yourself  of  the — Ah  !  "  said  he  complacently, 
on  catching  a  glimpse  of  PoU's  face,  "I 
think  I  ought  to  recollect  your  features,  my 
good  woman — but,  no — I  can't  say  I  do — 
No,  I  must  mistake  them  for  those  of  an- 
other— but,  indeed,  the  best  of  us  is  liable 
to  mistiike  and  error — all  fi-ail— Mesh  is 
grass." 

"  You  might  often  see  my  face,"  returned 
Poll,  "  but  I  don't  think  ever  we  spoke  be- 
fore. I  know  you  to  look  at  you,  sir,  that's 
all — an'  it's  thrue  what  you  say  too,  sir, 
there's  nothing  but  fi-ailty  in  the  world — 
divil  a  much  else— howsomever,  be  that  as 
is  may,  honor  bright's  my  motive." 

"And  a  good  motto  it  is,  my  excellent 
woman — is  that  interesting  young  man  your 
son  ?  " 

"  He  is,  sir  ;  but  he's  a  poor  innocent  that 
I  hasn't  the  full  comi^lemeut  of  wit,  sir,  God 
j  help  him  !  " 

I  "  Well,  my  good  woman,"  continued  Solo- 
i  mon,  "  as  he  appears  to  be  without  shoes  to 
j  his  feet,  wiU  you  accept  of  five  shillings, 
I  which  is  ixll  the  silver  I  have  about  me,  to 
buy  him  a  pair." 
I  "  Many  thanks,  Mr.  INI'Sl-hem — many 
thanks,  su' ;  honor  bright's  my  motive." 

"And  let  it  jilways  be  so,  my  excellent 
woman  ;  a  good  morning  to  you  very  kindly  ! 
Diu-by,  I  bid  you  also  good  morning,  and 
peace  be  with  you  both." 

So  .saying,  he  rode  on  at  a  quiet,  easy  am- 
I  ble,  apparently  at  peace  with  his  heart,  his 
,  conscience,  his  sleek  cob,  and  all  the  world 


The  sessions  of  Castle  Cumber  ha\'ing  con- 
cluded as  sessions  usuixlly  conclude,  we  beg 
our  reader  to  actronipany  us  to  Deaker  Hall, 
the  residence  of  M'Clutchy's  father,  the 
squire.  This  man  was  far  advanced  inyeai-s, 
I  but  appeared  to  liave  been  possessed  of  a 
i  constitution  which  sustains  sensuality,  or 
I  perha})s  that  retrospect  i\-e  spirit  which  gloats 
1  over  its  polluted  recollections,  on  tlie  veiy 
'  verge  of  the  gi-ave.  In  the  case  before  us, 
I  old  !ige  shaqjened  the  inclination  to  vice  in 
j  proportion  as  it  diminished  the  power  of 
I  being  vicious,  and  presented  an  instance  of  a 
man,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  watching  over 
the  grave  of  a  corrupted  heart,  with  a  hope 
of  meeting  the  wan  spectres  of  his  own  de- 
I  piu'ted  passions,  since  he  could  not  meet  the 
I  piissions  themselves  ;  and  he  met  them,  for 
they  could  not  rest,  but  returned  to  their 
former  habitjttion,  hke  unclean  spirits  as  they 
were,  eatrh  bringing  seven  more  along  w'itii 
it,  but  not  to  torment  him.  Such  were  the 
beings  with  which  the  soul  of  this  aged  ma- 
I  terialist  was  ci-owded.  During  life  his  well 
known   motto  wiis,  "  let  us  eat,  and  drink. 
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and  bo  merry,  for  to-morrowwe  die."  Upon 
this  principle,  expanded  into  still  wider  de- 
pravity, did  he  live  and  act  during  a  pro- 
tracted existence,  and  to  those  who  knew  him, 
and  well  known  he  was,  there  aj)peared  some- 
thing frightfully  revolting  in  the  shameless 
career  of  this  impenitent  old  infidel. 

Deaker  was  a  large  man,  with  a  rainbow 
protuberance,  before,  whose  chin,  at  the  time 
we  speak  of,  rested  upon  his  breast,  giving 
to  him  the  exact  character  which  he  bore — 
that  of  a  man  who  to  the  last  was  studious 
of  every  sensual  opportunity.  His  gray, 
goatish  eye,  was  vigilant  and  circumspect, 
and  his  under  lip  protruded  in  a  manner, 
which,  joined  to  the  character  of  his  age,  left 
no  one  at  a  loss  for  the  general  subject  mat- 
ter of  his  thoughts.  He  always  wore  tojj- 
boots,  and  generally  went  on  horseback,  ! 
having  that  part  of  his  hat  which  rested  on  | 
the  collar  of  his  coat,  tiu'ned  up  and  greasy. 

Squire  Deaker's  language  was  not  more  • 
moral  than  liis  life— for  he  not  only  enforced  i 
his  principles  by  his  example,  but  also  by 
his  precept.  His  conversation  consequently 
resolved  itself  into  a  mingled  stream  of  swear- 
ing and  obscenity.  Ridicule  of  religion,  and 
a  hardened  triumph  in  his  own  iniquitous 
exploits,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  a  pro- 
digality of  blasphemous  asservations,  consti- 
tuted the  staple  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions. According  to  his  own  principles  he 
could  not  look  forward  to  another  life,  and 
consequently  all  that  remained  for  him  was 
to  look  back  ^x\)0\\  an  unbroken  line  of  se- 
duction and  profligacy — upon  wealth  and  in- 
fluence not  merely  abused,  but  prostituted 
to  the  lowest  and  grossest  purposes  of  our 
woi'st  passions — upon  systematic  crime — un- 
manly treachery — and  that  dishonest  avarice 
which  constituted  the  act  of  heartless  deser- 
tion iu  liiinself  the  ultimate  ruin  and  degrad- 
ation of  his  victims.  Such  was  this  well 
known  squire  of  the  old  school,  whose  por- 
trait, taken  from  life,  will  be  recognized  by 
every  one  who  ever  knew  him,  should  any 
such  happen  to  jjeruse  these  pages. 

At  the  jieriod  o*"  which  we  write  Squire 
Deaker  was  near  eighty,  and  although  feeble 
and  broken  dowai,  he  still  exhibited  the  re- 
mains of  a  laro'e,  coarse,  strong-boned  ani- 
mal, not  without  a  vigorous  twinkle  of  low 
cunning  in  his  eye,  and  a  duplicity  of  char- 
acter and  principle  about  his  angular  and  ill- 
shaped  eye-brows  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for 
the  first  time  during  many  years,  was  unable 
to  attend  the  Castle  Cumber  quarter  ses- 
sions. 

It  was  the  second  or  third  day  after  their 
close  that  about  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  a.m., 
he  awoke  from  a  heavy  and  unhealthy  doze, 


which  could  scarcely  be  termed  sleep,  but 
rather  a  kind  of  middle  state  between  that 
and  waking.  At  length  he  raised  his  head, 
gasped,  and  on  finding  no  one  in  the  room, 
he  let  fly  a  volley  of  execrations,  and  rang 
the  bell. 

"Is  there  any  one  there  ?  Any  one  within 
hearing?  I  say  Isabel,  Isabel,  Jczabel,  are 
you  all  dead  and  d d  ?  " 

"  No,  yoiu'  honor,  not  yet — some  of  us  at 
least,"  replied  a  shrewd-looking  lad  of  about 
eighteen,  making  his  apj)earance. 

"Ha,  Lanty — it's  you,  is  it?  '\^1iat  do 
you  mean  by  that,  you  devil's  pick-tooth  ? 
Where's  Isabel  ?  Where's  Jezabel  ?  Playing 
her  pranks,  I  suppose — where  is  she,  you 
devil's  tooth-brush  ?  eh  ?  " 

"  Do  you  want  your  brandy  and  wathcr, 
sir?" 

"  Brandy  and  h — 1,  you  scoumb-el ! 
WTiere's  IVIiss  Fuzzle  ?  " 

"  Wlij',  she's  just  rinsing  her  mouth,  sir, 
wid  a  drojD  of  " — 

"  Of  what,  you  devil's  imp  ;  but  I  know — 
she's  drinking — she's  drimk,  you  young  can- 
didate for  pei-dition  ?  " 

"I'm  not  an  ould  one,  sir,  any  how  ;  as  io 
Miss  Fuzzle,  sir,  she  bid  me  say,  that  she's 
doin'  herself  the  pleasure  of  drinkin'  your 
health  "— 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Oh,  if  I  were  near  her — that's 
all !  drinking  my  health !  She's  tipsy,  the 
she  scoundrel,  she  never  sends  me  that  mes- 
sage unless  when  she's  tipsy  " — 

"  Not  tipsy,  your  honor,  only  unwell— she's 
a  little  touchecl  wid  the  falling  sickness— she 
always  takes  it  after  rinsing  her  mouth,  sir  ; 
for  she's  fond  of  a  sweet  breath,  yom- honor." 

"Ah,  she's  a  confounded  blackguard — a 
living  quicksand,  and  nothing  else.  Lanty, 
my  lad,  if  the  Mississippi  was  brandy  grog, 
she'd  dry  the  river — drinking  at  this  hour  ! — 
well,  never  mind,  I  was  drunk  myself  last 
night,  and  I'm  half  drunk  yet.  Here,  j'ou 
devil's  tinder  box,  mix  me  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water." 

"  Wouldn't  you  do  it  better  yourself, 
SU-?" 

"No,  you  whelp,  don't  yon  see  how  nr>' 
hands,  and  be  hanged  to  tlu'Di.  trcinlde  and 
shake.  Put  in  another  ,l;1;iss,  I  say— carry  it 
to  my  mouth  now  ;  hold,  you  croil— here's 
the  glorious,  jdIous,  and  imm(n-tal  memory  ! 
Ho  !  Lanty,  there's  nothing  like  being  a  good 
Protestant  after  all — so  I'll  stand  to  gloriou;i 
Bill,  to  the  last  ;  nine  times  nine,  and  one 
cheer  more  !  hurra  !  " 

He  then  laid  himself  back,  and  attempted 
to  whistle  the  BojTie  Water,  but  having  only 
one  tusk  in  fi-ont,  the  sound  produced  re- 
sembled the  wild  whistle  of  the  wind  through 
the  chink  of  a  door — shrill  and  monotonous  \ 
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after  which  he  burst  out  into  a  chuckling 
laugh,  tickled,  probably,  at  the  notion  of  that 
celebrated  melody  pro\'iiifX  disloyal  in  spite  of 
liim,  as  refusing,  as  it  were,  to  be  whistled. 

At  this  moment  Miss  Isiibel,  or  as  he  most 
ft-equeiitly  ciUled  her  Jliss  Jezabel  Fuzzle, 
came  in  with  a  gleaming  eye  and  an  unsteady 
stej) — lier  hair  partially  dishevelled,  and  her 
dress  most  negligently  put  on.     The  moment 
Deaker  saw  her,  his  whole  manner  changed, 
notwithstiuiding  his  previous  violence — the 
swagger  departed  from  him,  his  countenance 
fell,  and    he  lay   mute   and   terror-stricken 
before  her.     It  was  indeed   clear   that  her  i 
sway  over  him  was  boundless,  and  such  was  , 
the  fact.     On  tliis  occasion  she  sim])ly  looked  ' 
at  him  significantly,  held  up  her  hand  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  having  made  a  mock  \ 
curtesy,  immediately  left  the  room.  j 

"Lauty,"  said  he  in  an  undertone,  when  I 
she  hud  gone,  "  Lanty,  you  clip,  go  and  teU 
her  to  forgive  me  ;  I  sai<l  too  much,  and  I'm 
sorry  for  it,  say — go  you  scoundrel." 

"Faixlll  do  no  such  tiling,  sir,"  replied 
Linty,  idarmed  at  the  nature  of  the  message  ; 
"  I  know  better  than  tu  come  across  her  now  ; 
she'll  whale  the  hfe  out  o'  me.  Sure  she's  i 
afther  flailing  the  cook  out  o'  the  kitchen — 
and  Tom  C!orbet  the  butler  has  one  of  his 
ears,  he  says,  hangin'  off  him  as  long  as  a 
blood-h(jund's."  | 

"  Speak  easy,"  said  Deaker,  in  a  voice  of 
terror,  "  speak  lower,  or  she  may  hear  you — 
Isn't  it  strange,"  he  slid  to  himself,  "that  I 
who  never  feared  God  or  man,  should  quaU 
before  tliis  Jezabel  I "  j 

"Beg:ul,  an'  here's  one,  your  honor,  that'll 
make  hi-r  quail,  if  he  meets  her." 

"  Who  is  it,"  asked  the  other  eagerly,  "  who  ' 
is  it  you  imji  ?  "  i 

"  ANTiy,  Jlr.  ll'Clutchy,  sir  ;  he's  ridin'  up  ' 
the  avenue."  j 

"  Ay,  Val  the  Vulture— Val  the  Vulture— I  : 
like  tliat  fellow — I  like  him  for  his  confound-  I 
edly  clever  njguery  ;  only  he's  a  hjiwcrite,  | 
au(l  doesn't  set  tlie  worM  at  defiimce  as  I  do  ;  ' 
— no,  he's  a  cowardly,  skulking  h>-]iocrite,  i 
neai-ly  as  gi-eat  a  one  as  M'Slime,  but  doesn't  \ 
tidk  so  nuich  about  rehgiou  as  that  oily  , 
gentleman."  , 

In  a  few  moments  ^rClut<-hy  entered.  j 

"  Good  morrcjw,  Val.  ^^'ell,  Val— well,  my 
Vulture,  what's  in  the  wind  now  '*.  Who's  to  : 
suffer'?    Are  you  reatly  for  a  poinice'?    Eh ? "  \ 

"I  was  sorrv- to  hear  tliat  your  health's! 
not  so  good,  sir,  as  it  was."  1 

'•  You  lie,  my  dear  Vulture,  you  lie  in  yoiu-  ' 
throat,  I  tell  yim.  You're  watdiing  f(u-  my  j 
carciLse,  snutKng  the  air  at  a  distance  under  ! 
the  hope  of  a  gorge.  No— you  tlidn't  cai'e  I 
the  devil  liad  me.  provided  you  could  make  i 
a  haul  by  it."  i 


"  I  hope,  sir,  there's  no " 

"  Hope !  You  rascally  h>i)ocrite,  what's 
hoj)e  good  for?  Hope  to  rot  iu  the  '.;^rave 
is  it?  To  melt  into  corruption  and  teed  the 
worms  ?  What  a  precious  putrid  carcase  I'll 
make,  when  I'm  a  month  iu  the  dirt.  May- 
be you  wouldn't  much  relish  the  scent  of  me 
then,  my  worthy  Vulture.  Ciu-se  your  beak, 
at  !ill  events  !  what  do  you  want  ?  what  di3 
you  come  for  ?  " 

Val,  who  knew  his  worthy  sire  weU,  knew 
also  the  most  successful  method  of  working 
out  any  jjurpose  with  him.  He  su-cordingly 
repUed,  Cf)nscious  that  hyjiocrisy  was  out  of' 
the  question — 

"  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  want  you  to  aid  me  iu 
a  piece  of  knaverv." 

"  I'U  do  it— I'll  do  i  t.  Hang  me  if  I  don't. 
Come — I  like  that — it  shows  that  there's  no 
mock  modesty  between  us — that  we  know 
one  another.     What's  the  knavery  ?  " 

"  Why.  sir,  I'm  anxious,  in  the  first  place, 
to  have  Hickman,  the  head  agent,  out,  and 
in  the  next,  to  get  into  his  place,  if  possible. 
Now,  I  know  that  you  can  assist  me  iu  both, 
if  you  wi.sh." 

"  How  ?  "  asked  Deaker,  who  was  quite  as 
able  a  tactician  as  his  son  ;  and  who,  in  fact, 
had  contrived  to  put  himself  so  completely 
in  possession  of  the  political  inlluence  of  the 
county  as  to  be  able  to  retiu-n  any  one  he 
wished.  "How  is  it  to  be  done?  Tell  me 
that?" 

"  I  have  understood  fi-om  George  Gamble, 
Lord  Cumber's  own  man,  that  he  wants 
mone.v." 

"  Tut,"  replied  Deaker,  who  now  forgot  a 
gi-eat  deal  of  his  swearing,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  subject,  with  all  the  coolness  and 
abihty  of  a  thorough  man  of  Inisiuess.  "  Tut, 
Viil,  is  tliat  your  news  ?  When  was  he  ever 
otherwise  ?  Come  to  the  point ;  the  thing's 
desiralile — but  how  cjui  it  be  done  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  can  ;  but  it  must  be  by  very 
nice  handling  indeed." 

"  Well — your  nice  handling  then  ?  " 

"  The  truth  is,  that  Hickman,  I  suspect,  is 
almost  sick  of  the  agency — thanks  to  Lord 
Cumber's  extravagance,  and  an  occjisional  bit 
of  blister  wliich  I,  through  the  tenantry,  lay 
on  him  at  home.  Cumber,  you  know,  is  an 
unsteady  scoundrel,  and  in  the  ordinary 
transactions  of  hfe,  has  no  fixed  principle, 
for  he  is  possessed  of  little  honor,  anil  I  am 
afraid  not  much  honesty." 

"  Oil  murder  !  this  fi\)m  Val  the  Vulture  ! 
Let  me  look  at  you  !  Did  M'Slime  bite  you  ? 
or  have  you  tm-ned  Methodist  ?  Holy  Jupi- 
ter, what  a  sermon  I  Curse  your  beak,  sir  ; 
go  on,  and  no  preaching." 

"  Not  much  honesty  as  I  SJiid.  Now,  sir, 
if  you,  wlio  have  liim  doubly  iu  ymu-  power 
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— first,  by  tlie  mortgage  ;  and,  secondly,  as 
liis  political  godfather,  who  cau  either  ^Jut 
liim  iu,  or  keep  him  out  of  the  country — if 
you  were  to  write  him  a  fi-iendly,  coufidential 
letter,  in  which,  observe,  _you  are  about  to 
finally  arrange  your  affairs ;  and  you  are 
sorry — quite  sorry — but  the  truth  is,  some- 
thing must  be  clone  about  the  mortgage — 
you  are  very  sorry — mark — but  you  are  old, 
and  cannot  leave  your  j^roperty  in  an  un- 
>>ettled  state.  Just  touch  that  part  of  it 
so ■" 

"Yes — touch  and  go." 

"  Exactly — touch  and  go.  Well,  you  pass 
then  to  the  j)olitical  portion  of  it.  Hick- 
man's political  opinions  are  not  well  known, 
or  at  least  douljtful.  Indeed  you  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  will  not  sujjjjort  his 
lordshij)  or  his  familj^ — is  not  in  the  confi- 
dence of  government — displeased  at  the 
Union  —  and  grumbles  about  corruption. 
His  lordship  is  abroad  you  know,  and  can- 
not think  for  himself.  You  speak  as  his 
friend — his  tried  friend — he  ought  to  have  a 
man  on  his  property  who  is  staunch,  can  be 
depended  on,  and  who  will  see  that  full  jus- 
tice is  done  him  in  his  absence.  Hickman, 
too,  is  against  Ascendancy  principles.  Do 
you  see,  su-  ?  " 

"  Proceed — what  next  ?  " 

"  ^Vhy,  we  stop  there  for  the  present ; 
nothing  more  can  be  done  until  we  heai"  fi'om 
the  scoundrel  himself." 

■'  And  what  do  you  imagine  will  be  the 
upshot  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
he  will  i^lace  himself  and  his  interests,  pecu- 
niary and  jiolitical,  altogether  in  your  hands, 
and  consequently  you  will  probably  have  the 
guiding  of  him." 

"  Well,  Val,  you  are  an  able  knave  to  be 
sure  ;  but  never  mind  ;  I  like  you  all  the 
better.  The  true  doctrine  is  alwaj's — eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrorv  you  die — 
take  as  much  out  of  life  and  your  fellow- 
men  as  you  can.  There's  uo  knavery  in  the 
grave,  my  Vulture.  There  the  honest  man 
and  the  knave  are  alike  ;  and  this  being  the 
case,  whatthe  devil  is  public  opinion  worth  ?  " 

"  It's  worth  a  great  deal  if  we  use  it  for 
our  o\vn  purjDoses  while  we're  here  ;  other- 
wise I  agree  with  you  that  it's  valueless  ia 
itseK." 

"  You're  a  cursed  clever  fellow,  Val,  an 
able  knave,  as  I  said — but  I  don't  like  your 
son  ;  he's  a  dishonest  l)lockhead,  and  I 
needn't  tell  you  that  the  man  who  has  not 
brains  enovigh  to  be  dishonest  is  a  most  con- 
temptible scoundrel." 

"  Are  you  not  able  to  get  up  ?  "  asked  Val, 
in  a  very  dutiful  and  affectionate  voice. 

"  Able  enough  now,  but  iny  head  swam  a 


while  ago  at  a  deuced  rate.  I  was  drunk,  aa 
usual,  last  night,  and  could  do  nothing,  not 
even  put  a  tumbler  to  my  mouth,  until  1 
took  a  stiif  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  and 
that  has  set  me  up  again.  When  shall  I 
write  to  young  Topertoe,  the  Cumber  blade  ?  " 
"The  sooner  the  better,  now ;  but  I  think 
you  ought  to  rise  and  take  some  exercise." 

"  So  I  shaU,  immediately,  and  to-morrow  I 
write  then,  according  to  your  able  instruc- 
tions, most  subtle  and  sagacious  Val.  Are 
you  off?" 

"Yes,  good-bye,  sir,  and  m.<iny  thanks." 
"  None  of  your  stuff  I  say,  but  be  off  out 
of  this — "  and  as  he  spoke  Val  disappeared. 
So  far  the  first  stej)s  for  ousting  5lr.  Hick- 
man w'ere  taken  by  this  precious  father  and 
I  his  equally  valuable  son.     Val,  however,  en- 
1  tertained  other  speculations  quit-e  as  inge- 
j  nious,  and  far  more  malignant  in  their  ten- 
j  dency."    Hickman,  of  course,  he  might,  by 
undercm-rents  and  manoeuvering,  succeed  in 
ejecting  from  the  agency  ;  bat  he  could  not 
absolutely  ruin  him.     Nothing  short  of  this, 
however,  did  he  propose  to  himself,  so  far  as 
M'Loughlin,  and,  we  may   add,   every   one 
connected   with   him,   was    conceruecl ;    for 
M'Clutchy  possessed  that  kind  of  economy 
in  his  moral  feelings,  that  always  prompted 
him  to  gratify  his  interest  and  his  malice  by 
the  same  act  of  vii-tue.     How  he  suetreedcd 


in  this  benevolent  resolution,  time  and  the 
progress  of  this  truthful  history  will  show. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

Description  of  a  Summm-  Evening — A  Mysterious 
Mrrtin,(j—A  Jeahiis  Vision — LeUer  from  Sguire 
Ucakci-  to  Lord  Cumber — Lord  Cwnber's  Reply. 

The  season  was  now  about  the  close  of 
May,  that  delightful  month  which  presents 
the  heart  and  all  our  piu-er  sensations  with 
a  twofold  enjoyment ;  for  in  that  sweet  peri- 
od have  we  not  all  the  tenderness  and  deli- 
cacy of  spring,  combined  with  the  fuller  and 
more  expanded  charms  of  the  leafj'  summer 
— like  that  jJortion  of  female  life,  in  which 
the  eye  feels  it  dilficiilt  to  determine  whether 
the  delicate  beauty  of  the  lilushing  girl,  or 
the  rijjer  loveliness  of  the  full  grown  maid, 
predominates  in  the  person.  The  time  was 
evening,  about  half  an  hour  before  that  soft 
rej)ose  of  twilight,  in  which  may  be  perceived 
the  subsiding  stir  of  busy  life  as  it  mm-miu's 
itseK  into  slumber,  after  the  active  pur.suits 
of  day.  On  a  green  upland  lawn,  that  was 
a  sheep  walk,  some  j)ortions  of  which  were 
studded  over  with  the  blooming  and  6'agi'ant 
furze,  stood  an  old  ecclesiastical  ruiu,  grey 
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fi'om  time,  and  breatbui{»  with  that  spirit  of 
vaiifue  but  di-eaiiiy  reverie,  which  it  caught 
from  the  loveHuess  of  tlie  season,  the  calm- 
ness and  tlie  gcJ<lpn  h;>ht  of  the  hour,  acces- 
sories, tliat,  by  tlieir  influence,  gave  a  solemn 
beauty  to  its  very  desolation.  It  reminded 
one  somewhat  of  the  light  which  coming 
death  throws  upon  the  cheek  of  youth  when 
he  treacherously  treads  in  the  soft  ami  noise- 
less steps  of  decline — or  rather  of  tliat  still 
purer  light,  which,  when  the  aged  Christian 
arrives  at  the  close  of  a  well  spent  Ufe,  ac- 
companied by  peace,  and  hope,  and  calm- 
ness, falls  like  a  glory  on  his  bed  of  death. 
The  ruin  was  but  small,  a  remnant  of  one  of 
those  humble,  but  rude  temples,  in  which 
God  was  worshipped  in  simplicity  and  peace, 
far  fi-om  the  noisy  tumults  and  sanguinaiy 
conflicts  of  ambitious  man. 

Through  tliis  sweet  upland,  and  close  to 
the  niin,  ran  a  footpath  that  led  to  a  moun- 
tain vilhige  of  considerable  extent.  Lnme- 
diately  behind  tlie  ruin  stood  a  few  large 
hawthorn  trees,  now  white  with  blossoms, 
whose  fragrance  made  the  very  air  a  luxury, 
and  innn  whose  branches  came  forth  those 
guslies  of  evening  melody  that  shed  tender- 
ness and  traminility  into  the  troubled  heart. 

The  country  in  the  distance  lay  charmed, 
as  it  were,  Ijy  the  calm  spirit  of  ])eace  which 
seemed  to  have  ditfiised  itself  over  the  whole 
landscape — western  windows  were  turned 
into  fire — the  motionless  lakes  shone  like 
mirrors  wherever  they  caught  the  beams  of 
the  evening  light,  as  did  several  bends  of  the 
broad  river  which  barely  moved  within  its 
winding  banks  through  the  meadows  below. 
The  sun  at  length  became  half  concealed  be- 
hind the  summit  of  the  western  hills,  so  that 
his  rich  and  gorgeous  beams  fell  only  upon 
the  surroumling  uplands,  now  lit  into  pur- 
ple, leaving  tlie  .vsilleys  and  lower  parts  of 
the  country  Xo  repose  in  that  Ijeautiful  shad- 
ow which  can  be  looked  upon  from  the  higher 
parts,  only  through  the  crimson  glory  of  the 
departing  hght.  And  now  tlie  sun  has  dis- 
apjieared— is  gone — but  still  how  beautiful 
is  tiie  fading  sj)lendor  that  sleeps  for  a  little 
on  the  mountain  tops,  then  becomes  dimmer 
and  dimmer — then  a  faint  stn^ak  which 
grad\i:illy  melts  away  until  it  is  tinallv  lost 
ill  the  si)ft  shadows  of  that  thoughtful  hour. 
AikI  even  thus  jia.ssetli  away  all  iiiinian  glory  ! 

Tlie  ruin  which  we  have  mentioned  stood 
about  half  way  between  the  residence  of 
Brian  JI'Loughlin  and  the  mountain  village 
to  which  we  liave  allu<led.  Proceeding 
homewards  from  the  latter  place,  having  per- 
formed an  errand  of  mercy  an<l  charity,  was 
a  very  beautiful  girl,  exquisitely  formed,  Init 
somewhat  below  the  middle  .size.  She  was 
Brian    JM'Loughlin's  onlv  daughter —a  crea- 


'  tiu-e  that  breathed  of  goodness,  grace,  and 
:  all  those  delightful  qualities  that  make  woman 
j  a  ministering  angel  amidst  the  cares,  and 
miseries,  and  sorrows  of  life.  Her  figure, 
I  symmetry  itself,  was  so  light,  and  graceful, 
and  elegant,  that  a  new  charm  was  displayed 
by  every  motion,  as  a  new  beauty  was  dis- 
covered by  every  change  of  her  expressive 
i  countenance  ;  her  hail-  was  hke  the  raven's 
wing,  and  her  black  eye,  instead  of  being 
sliarp  and  piercing,  was  more  in  accordance 
i  \rith  the  benignity  of  her  chai-acter,  soft, 
sweet,  and  mellow.  Her  bust  and  arm  were 
'  perfection,  and  the  small  white  hjmd  and 
,  taper  fingers  would  have  tolil  a  connoisseur 
'  or  sculi^tor,  that  her  foot,  in  lightness  and 
:  elegance  of  formation,  might  have  excited 
:  the  envy  of  Iris  or  Camilla. 
I  Having  reached  the  ruin,  she  was  surprised 
'  to  see  the  figure  of  a  thin  woman,  dressed  in 
:  black,  issue  out  of  it,  and  approach  her  with 
■  somewhat  of  caution  m  her  manner.  Mary 
M'Loughlin  was  a  girl  of  strong  mind  and 
firm  character,  and  not  likely  to  feel  alarmed 
by  any  groundless  cause  of  apprelicnsion. 
yhe  immediately  recognized  the  woman,  who 
j  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend  Poll  Dooliu, 
:  and  in  the  phrases  peculiar  to  the  country, 
'  maile  the  usual  kind  inquiry  after  her  health 
and  welfai-e. 

"  It's  a  very  unusual  thing,  Poll,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  to  see  you  in  this  pai't  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ! " 

"  It  is,"  returned  Poll,  "  I  wasn't  so  near  the 
mountains  this  many  a  day ;  an'  I  wouldn't 
be  here  now,  only  on  your  account.  Miss 
j  M'Loughlin." 

j  Now,  Mary  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of 
the  enmity  which  this  woman  entertained 
against  her  father  and  family,  in  consequence 
of  having  prosecuted  and  transported  her 
profligate  son.  Without  the  slightest  appre- 
hension on  that  account,  .she  felt,  however,  a 
good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning  which 
could  be  attached  to  Poll's  wor.ds. 
(  "How,  on  mj- account.  Poll?  I  don't  un- 
I  derstand  you." 

j  "  Neither  you  nor  yoiu-s  desarve  it  at  my 
hands ;  but  for  all  that,  I  am  here  to  do  you 
a  good  turn." 

"  I  hope  I  never  dcsei-ved  any  evil  at  your 
1  hands,  Poll." 

:  "No,  but  you're  your  father's  daughtei 
for  all  that,  an'  it's  not  usual  to  hate  the  tree 
and  spare  the  brandies." 
j  "  I  suppose  you  allude  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  your  son  ;  but  remember,  i\A\.  lliat 
I  was  only  a  child  then  ;  and  don't  forget 
that  had  ycnu-  son  been  honest,  he  might 
still  1)e  a  comfort  an<l  a  creilit  to  you,  in- 
stead of  a  shame  and  a  sorrow.  I  don't 
'.  moan,  nor  do  I  wish  t<i  hurt  your  feelings, 
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Poll  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  you  sliould  not 
indulge  in  such  bitterness  of  heart  against 
ray  father,  who  only  did  what  he  could  not 
avoid." 

"Well,"  said  Poll,  "never  mind  that — 
although  it  isn"t  aisy  for  a  mother  to  forget 
her  chQd  wid  all  his  faults  ;  I  am  here,  fis  I 
said,  on  your  account — I  am  here  to  tell  you, 
that  there  is  danger  about  you  and  before 
you,  and  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
it.  I  am  here.  Miss  Mary  M'Loughlin,  and 
if  I'm  not  your  friend — I'm  not  sayin'  that  I 
am  not — still  I'm  the  friend  of  one  that  is 
your  friend,  and  that  wiU  protect  you  if  he 
can." 

"  That  is  very  strange,  Poll,  for  I  know  not 
how  I  can  have  an  enemy.  What  danger 
could  a  simple  inoffensive  girl  like  me  feel  ? 
I  who  have  never  knowingly  offended  any- 
body." 

"I  have  said  the  truth,"  rei^lied  Poll, 
"  and  did  my  duty — j'ou're  now  WiU-ned,  so 
be  on  your  guard  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  But  how,  Poll  ?  You  mention  danger, 
yet  have  not  told  me  what  it  is,  where  it's  to 
come  from,  nor  how  I  am  to  guai'd  myself 
against  it." 

"  I'm  not  at  Uberty,"  said  Poll,  "but  this  I 
can  tell  you,  it's  threatening  you,  and  it 
comes  from  a  quarther  where  you'd  never 
look  for  it." 

Mary,  who  was  neither  timid  nor  surprised, 
smiled  with  the  confidence  of  innocence, 
and  replied,  after  a  short  pause  of  thought — 

"Well,  Poll,  I  have  been  thinking  over  my 
friends,  and  cannot  find  one  that  is  likely  to 
be  my  enemy  ;  at  all  events  I  am  deeply 
obliged  to  you  ;  still  if  you  could  mention 
what  the  danger  i.s,  I  would  certainly  feel 
the  oii!i,i;atii)ii  to  be  greater.  As  it  is,  I 
thank  yi)ii  iin.iiu.     Good  evening!  " 

"  Stay,  ;\Ii!ss  Maiy,"  replied  Poll,  walking 
eagerly  a  step  or  two  after  her,  "  stay  a 
minute  ;  I  have  run  a  risk  in  doin'  this — 
only  i^romise.  me,  to  keep  what  I  said  to  you 
a  saicret  for  a  while — as  well  as  that  you 
ever  had  any  private  talk  wid  me.  Promise 
this." 

"I  shall  certainly  not  promise  any  such 
thing,  Poll ;  so  far  from  that,  I  will  mention 
every  word  of  your  conversation  to  my 
father  and  family,  the  moment  I  reach  home. 
If,  as  you  say,  there  is  danger  before  or 
around  me,  there  are  none  whose  protection 
I  should  so  naturally  seek." 

"  But  this,"  said  PoU,  with  an  appearance 
of  deep  anxiety,  "  this  is  a  matther  of  mere 
indifference  to  you  :  it's  to  me  the  danger 
is,  if  you  spake  of  it— to  me,  I  say — not  to 
you." 

"But  I  can  have  no  secrets  from  my 
family." 


"  Well,  but  is  it  ginerous  in  you  to  put 
me — ay,  my  veiy  hfe  in  danger — when  all 
you  have  to  do  is  merely  to  say  nothing "? 
However,  since  I  must  speak  out— you'll  put 
more  than  me  in  danger — them  that  you 
love  betther,  an'  that  you'd  never  carry  a 
light  heart  if  anything  hapjiened  them." 

Maiy  started — and  a  hght  seemed  sudden- 
ly to  break  upon  her. 

"How,"  said  she,  "my  engagement  to 
Francis  Harman  is  no  secret ;  our  marriage 
at  no  distant  day  being  sanctioned  by  both 
our  families.  Is  he  involved  in  danger  con- 
nected with  your  hints  ?  " 

"  Deejj  and  deadly,  both  to  him  and  me. 
You  don't  know  it,  Miss  Mary.  If  you  love 
him,  as  you  do — us  is  well  known  you  do — 
if  you  would  keep  him  and  my  poor  worth- 
less self  out  of  danger,  may  be  out  of  blood- 
shed— don't  mention  a  syllable  of  this  meet- 
in'  to  -any  one  ;  but  of  all  persons  Uvin'  to 
himself,  until  I  give  you  lave,  until  I  can  tell 
you  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so.  See,  I  kneel 
down  with  hands  clasped,  I  beg  it  of  you  for 
his  sake  and  safety  !  " 

It  was  pretty  well  known  thi'ough  the 
parish,  esjiecially  by  the  initiated,  that  this 
same  PoU  Doolin,  had  in  truth  most  of  its 
secrets  in  kee23ing ;  and  that  she  had  fi-e- 
quently  conducted  with  success  those  rustic 
intrigues  which  are  to  be  found  in  humble, 
as  well  as  in  high  life.  The  former  part  of 
Poll's  character,  however,  was  all  that  had 
j  ever  reached  the  youthfid  ears  of  poor  inno- 
cent Mary,  whilst  of  her  address  as  a  diplo- 
matist in  the  plots  and  pursuits  of  love,  she 
'  was  utterly  ignorant.  Naturally  unsuspi- 
!  eious,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  she  looked 
upon  the  woman's  knowing  character  rather 
as  a  circumstance  calculated  to  corroborate 
the  truth  of  the  mystery  which  she  must  have 
discovered  :  and  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
unquestionable  sincerity  of  her  manner,  and 
the  safety  of  her  own  lover,  that  she  assured 
her  she  would  kee}}  the  secret,  until  per- 
mitted to  divulge  it ;  which  she  begged 
might  be  at  as  early  a  jjeriod  as  isossible. 
Poll  thanked  her  eagerly  and  gratefully,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  having  made  a  circuit  be- 
hind the  ruin,  sought  the  lower  and  richer 
country  by  a  different  path. 

Mary  unconsciovisly  stood  for  some  time 
after  Poll  had  left  her,  meditating  over  the 
strange  and  almost  luiaccoimtable  scene 
which  had  just  taken  jDlace,  when  a  rich 
voice,  with  which  she  was  well  acquainted, 
addressed  her.  She  started,  and  on  turning 
about,  foimd  Francis  Harman  before  her. 
Twilight  had  now  nearly  passed  away,  and 
the  dusk  of  evening  was  deejiening  into  the 
darkness  of  a  summer  night. 
I       "  What  on  earth  are  vou  thinking  of  alone 
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in  this  place,  my  dear  Mary,  and  who  was 
tb:it  woman  wlio  just  left  you  ?  " 

]Mary,  though  firm  of  character,  was  also 
tender  and  warm  of  heart,  ami  felt  deeply  for 
those  she  loved.  The  interview  with  Poll, 
therefore,  had  excited  apjirelieusions  con- 
cerniu}^  Harmau's  safety,  which  disturbed 
her  far  more  tlian  any  she  felt  for  herself. 
He  gave  her  his  right  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
they  went  on  towards  her  father's  house. 

"  Good  God,"  he  exclaimed,  before  she 
had  time  to  answer  him,  "  what  hiis  dis- 
tui-bed  or  alarmed  you,  my  sweet  iLiry  ?  I 
feel  your  heart  beating  against  my  arm,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner.     How  is  this  ?  " 

The  consciousness  of  the  injunction  so 
solemnly  and  recently  imposed,  distressed 
her  excefilingly.  Her  love  of  truth  was  like 
her  love  of  life  or  of  heaven,  a  sacred  and  in- 
stinctive principle  which  she  nmst  now  not 
only  vioLite,  but  be  forced  to  run  into  the 
hateful  j)ractice  of  dissimulation.  All  this 
passecl  tlirough  her  mind  in  a  moment. 

"  i[y  dear  FrimcLs,  I  will  fi-eely  admit  that 
tlie  beatings  of  my  heart  are  not  altogether 
witliout  cause ;  I  have  been  somenvhat  dis- 
turlsed,  but  it  wOl  not  signify ;  I  shall  be 
quite  well  in  a  moment — but  whci-e  did  you 
come  from '? " 

"  They  told  me  you  had  gone  up  to  poor 
"Widow  Carrick's  — and  I  took  the  short  way,  , 
tliiuking  to  lind  you  there.  But  what  has  j 
disturbed  you,  my  de:u-  iliuy  ?  Something 
has,  !ind  greatly  too." 

She  looked  uj)  with  an  affectionate  smile 
into  his  face,  although  there  trembled  a  tear 
upon  her  eyehds,  as  she  spoke — 

"  Do  not  ask  me,  my  dear  Frank  ;  nor 
don't  tliiuk  the  cu'cumstance  of  nuich  im- 
l)ortance.  It  is  a  little  secret  of  mine,  which 
I  cannot  for  the  present  disclose."  | 

"  Well,  my  love,  I  only  a.sk  to  know  if  the  : 
woman  that  left  you  was  Poll  Dooliu."  i 

'•I  cannot  answer  even  that,  Frank  ;  but 
such  as  the  secret  is,  I  ti'ust  you  shall  soon  j 
know  it."  i 

"  That  is  enough,  my  darling.  I  am  sat-  \ 
isfied  that  you  would  conceal  nothing  fi-om  } 
either  your  family  or  me,  which  might  be 
detrimental  eitlicr  to  yourself  or  us  —  or 
whicli  we  ought  to  know." 

"Tliat  is  true,"  said  she,  "  I  feel  that  it  is  ' 
true."  I 

"  But  then  on  the  other  hand,"  said  he,  j 
playfully,  "  suppose  our  little  darling  were  in  | 
j)ossession  of  a  secret  which  we  ought  not  to  i 
know — what  character  should  wo  bestow  on 
the  secret  ?  "  I 

This,  though  said  in  love  and  jest,  dia-  ' 
tressed  her  so  much  that  slic  was  f(jrced  to  ' 
tell  him  so — ".my  dear  Francis,"  she  replied,  | 
with  as  much  composure  as  she  could  as-  , 


sume,  "  do  not  press  me  on  the  subject ; — 1 
cannot  speak  upon  it  now,  and  I  consequently 
must  throw  myself  on  your  love  and  gener- 
osity only  for  a  short  time,  I  hope." 

"  Not  a  syllable,  my  darling,  on  the  subject 
until  you  resume  it  yourself — how  are  Widow 
Cai-rick's  sick  children  ?  " 

"  Somewhat  better,"  .she  replied,  "  the  two 
eldest  ai-e  recovering,  and  want  nourishment, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  my  poor  con- 
tiibutions,  they  cannot  get." 

"God  love  and  guard  your  kind  and 
charitable  heart,  my  sweet  JIary,"  said  he, 
looking  down  tenderly  into  her  beautiful 
face,  imd  pressing  her  arm  lovingly  against 
his  side. 

"^V'hat  a  hard-he:n-led  man  that  under 
agent,  M'Clutchy,  is,"  she  exclaimed,  her 
beautiful  eye  brightening  with  indignation 
■ — "  do  j'ou  know  that  while  her  children  were 
ill,  bis  bailitt"  Darby  O'Drive,  by  his  orders 
or  authority,  or  some  claim  or  other,  took 
away  her  goose  and  the  only  half-dozen  of 
eggs  she  liad  for  them — indeed,  Frank,  he"s  a 
sad  curse  to  the  property." 

"  He  is  what  an  old  Vandal  was  ouce  called 
for  his  cruelty  and  oppression — the  Scwurge 
of  God,"  replied  Harmau,  "  such  certainly 
the  unhaj^py  tenantry  ot  the  Topertoe  family 
find  him.  Harsh  and  heartless  as  he  is, 
however,  wliat  would  he  be  were  it  not  for 
the  vigilance  and  humanity  of  Mr.  Hickman? 
But  are  you  aware,  Mary,  that  his  graceful 
son  Phil  w;>s  a  suitor  of  yours  ?  " 

"Of  mine  —  ha,  ha,  ha! — oh,  that's  too 
comical,  Frank— but  I  am  not — Had  I  really 
ever  that  honor '? " 

"  Most  certainly  ;  his  ami.able  father  had 
the  modesty  to  propose  a  matrimonial  luiion 
between  your  family  and  his !  " 

"I  never  heard  of  it,"  rejjlied  IMai-y, 
"never  ; — but  that  is  easily  accounted  for — 
my  father,  I  know,  would  not  insult  me  by 
the  very  mention  of  it." 

"  It's  a  fact  though,  that  the  illegitimate 
son  of  the  bUxsphemous  old  squire,  and  of 
the  virtuous  and  celebrated  Kate  Clank, 
hoped  to  have  uuited  the  M'Louglilin  blood 
with  his !  " 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Mary,  shuddering, 
"  the  very  thought  is  sickening,  revolting." 

"It's  not  a  pleasant  subject,  certainly," 
said  Hann'in,  "  and  the  less  tliat  is  said  about 
it  the  more  disgust  we  sliall  avoid,  at  any 
rate." 

Her  lover  having  safely  conduitt'd  Mary 
home,  remained  with  her  family  only  a  few 
minutes,  a.s  tlie  evening  was  advanced,  and 
he  had  still  to  go  as  far  as  Castle  CumlK-r,  ui>- 
on  business  connected  with  the  minufuctorv, 
which  M'Loughlin  and  his  father  l.a.l  placed 
wholly  under  his  suiH'rintendeiice. 
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Upon  what  slight  circumstances  does  the 
happiness  of  individuals,  nay,  even  of  states 
and  kingdoms,  too  frequently  depend  !   Har- 
uian  most  assuredly  was  incapable  of  alto- 
gether dismissing  the  circumstance  of  the 
evening — involved  in   mystery  as   they  un-  | 
questionably  were — out   of  his   mind  ;    not  j 
that   he   entertained   the   slightest   possible 
suspicion  of  Clary's  jsrudence  or  affection  ;  [ 
but  he  felt  a  kind  of  surprise  at  the  novelty  of  \ 
the  jjosition  in  which  he  saw  she  was  placed,  j 
and  no  little  jjain  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  for  silence  which  she  ad-  I 
mitted  had  been  imposed  on  her.     His  con- 
fidence in  her,  however,  was  boundless  ;  and 
from  this  jierfect  reliance  on  her  discretion  i 
and  truth,  he  derived  an  assurance  that  she  | 
was  acting  with  strict  propriety  under  the  ] 
circumstances,  whatever  might  be  their  char-  I 
aeter  or  tendency.  j 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here  that  I 
a  right  of  passage  ran  from  Beleeven,  the  1 
name  of  the  village  in  which  M'Loughlin  ! 
resided,  to  the  Castle  Cumber  high  road,  | 
which  it  joined  a  little  beyond  Constitution 
Cottage,  passing  immediately  through  an  i 
angle  of  the  clumjD  of  beeches  already  men- 
ticued  as  growing  behind  the  house.  By  : 
tliis  path,  which  shortened  the  way  very  | 
much,  Harman,  and  indeed  every  pedestrian  ' 
acquainted 'vith  i^.  wis  in  the  habit  of  passing, 
and  on  tin-  iii,;iit  in  qiiostion  he  was  proceed- 
ing along  il  at  .i  pretty  quick  pace,  when,  j 
hiving  reached  the  beeches  just  alluded  to,  j 
1k>  pi'iveived  two  tigures,  a  male  and  female,  ap-  j 
p  irently  engaged  in  close  and  earnest  couver-  j 
s  itiou.  The  distance  at  first  was  too  great  to  I 
enable  him  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  who  they 
were,uor  would  he  have  even  asked  himself  the 
question,  were  it  not  that  the  way  necessarily 
brought  him  pretty  near  them.  The  reader 
may  form  some  conception  then  of  his  sui-- 
prise.  his  perplexity,  and,  disguise  it  as  he 
might,  his  pain,  on  ascertaining  that  the  fe- 
mde  was  no  other  than  Poll  Doolin,  and  her 
companion,  graceful  Phil  himself— the  gal- 
lant and '  accomplished  owner  of  Handsome 
Hariy. 

It  appeared  quite  evident  that  the  subject 
matter  of  their  conversation  was  designed  for 
no  other  ears  than  their  own,  or  why  speak 
as  they  did  in  low  and  guarded  tones,  that 
implied  great  secrecy  and  caution.  Nay, 
wliat  proved  still  a  plainer  corroboration  of 
this — no  sooner  was  the  noise  of  his  footsteps 
heard,  than  Poll  squatted  herself  down  be- 
hind the  small  hedge  which  separated  the 
pathway  from  the  space  on  which  they  stood, 
and  this  cleaiiy  with  a  hope  of  concealing  her 
person  fi-om  his  observation.  Phil  also 
turned  away  his  face  with  a  jJui-po.-^e  of  con- 
cealment, but  the  impression  left  by  his  lank 


and  scraggy  outline,  as  it  stood  twisted  be- 
fore Harman,  was  such  as  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. Poll's  identity  not  only  on  this  occa- 
sion, but  also  diu-ing  her  hasty  sepai-ation 
from  Mary,  was  now  established  beyond  the 
possibihty  of  a  doubt  ;  a  fact  which  lent  to 
both  her  interviews  a  degTee  of  mystery  that 
confounded  Harman.  On  thmking  over  the 
matter  coolly,  he  could  scarcely  help  believing 
that  her  appearance  here  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  circumstances  wliich  had 
occasioned  Mary  so  much  agitation  and  alai'm. 
This  susjiicion,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  a 
more  generOus  estimate  of  her  character,  and 
he  could  not  permit  himself  for  a  moment  to 
imagine  the  existence  of  anything  that  was 
prejudicial  to  her  truth  and  affection.  At 
the  same  time  he  felt  it  impossible  to  pre- 
vent himself  from  experiencing  a  strong  sense 
of  anxiety,  or  perhaps  we  should  say,  a  feel- 
ing of  involuntary  pain,  which  lay  like  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  heart  and  spirits.  In  truth, 
do  what  he  might  and  reason  as  he  would, 
he  could  not  expel  fi-om  his  mind  the  new 
and  painful  princiiile  which  disturbed  it. 
And  thus  he  went  on,  sometimes'  triunqihant- 
ly  defending  Marv'  from  all  ungenerous  sus- 
picion, and  again  writhing  under  the  vague 
and  shapeless  surmises  which  the  singular 
events  of  the  evening  sent  crowding  to  his 
imagination.  His  dreams  on  retiring  to  seek 
repose  were  frightful — several  times  in  the 
night  he  saw  graceful  Pliil  squinting  at  him 
with  a  nondescript  leer  of  vengeance  and  de- 
rision in  his  yellow  goggle  eyes,  and  bearing 
Mary  off,  like  some  mis-shajjen  ogre  of  old, 
mounted  upon  Handsome  Harry,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  gifted  with  the  speed  of  Hark- 
away  or  flying  Childera,  whilst  he  himself 
could  do  nothing  but  stand  helplessly  by, 
and  contemplate  the  triumph  of  his  hated 
rival. 

In  the  mean  time  the  respected  father  and 
grandfather  of  that  worthy  young  gentleman 
were  laboring  as  assiduously  for  his  advance- 
ment in  hfe  as  if  he  had  been  gifted  with  a 
catalogue  of  all  human  virtues.  Old  Deaker, 
true  to  his  word,  addressed  the  very  next 
day  the  following  chai'acteristic  epistle — 

"  Tc  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Cumber. 

"  My  Lord — It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  yon 
that  I  was,  during  my  lite,  a  plain  blunt  tel- 
1  low  in  all  my  transactions.  When  I  was 
[  honest,  I  was  honest  like  a  man  ;  and  when 
;  I  did  the  roguery,  I  did  it  like  a  open,  fear- 
j  less  knave,  that  defied  the  world  and  scorned 
I  hypocrisy.  I  am,  therefore,  the  same  con- 
'  sistent  old  scoundrel  as  ever  ;  or  the  same 
,  bluff,  good-humored  rascal  which  your  old 
;  father — who  sold  his  country — and  yourself 
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— who  would  seU  it  too,  if  you  had  one  to 
sell— ever  found  me.  To  make  short  work, 
tlion,  I  want  you  to  dismiss  tliat  poor,  sciu-vj- 
devil,  Hiclcinan,  from  your  aj^ency,  and  put 
that  mislje<j;ottcn  spawn  of  mine  in  liis  place. 
I  rtfean  Val  MClutchy,  or  Val  the  Vulture,  as 
they  have  very  properly  christened  him. 
Hickman's  not  the  thinjj,  in  any  sense.  He 
can't  raauape  the  people,  and  they  impose 
upon  him — tlieu  you  sufler,  of  course.  Be- 
sides, he's  an  anti-ascendancy  m.an,  of  late, 
and  will  go  against  you  at  the  forthcoming 
Election.  The  fellow  pretends  to  have  a  con- 
science, and  be  cursed  to  him— prates  about 
the  Union — preaches  ag.iinst  corruption — 
and  talks  about  the  people,  as  if  they  were  fit 
to  be  anything  else  tlian  what  they  are.  This 
is  a  pretty  fellow  for  you  to  have  as  an  agent 
to  your  property.  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what, 
my  Lord  -  you  know  old  Deaker  well.  His 
motto  is — '  let  us  cat,  drink,  and  he  nwrr;/,  for 
to-iimrrow  we  dw.'  I'll  tell  you  what,  I  say  ; 
I  have  a  mortgage  on  your  property  for  four- 
teen thousand  jjounds.  Now,  put  in  Val  or 
I'll  be  speaking  to  ray  lawyer  jibout  it.  Put 
in  Val,  or  you  will  never  warm  your  poste- 
riors in  a  seat  for  this  county,  so  long  as  I 
carry  the  key  of  it.  In  doing  so,  make  no 
wry  faces  about  it' — you  will  Only  serve  your- 
self and  your  property,  and  sen-e  Val  into  the 
bargain.  Val,  to  be  sure,  is  as  confounded 
a  scoundrel  as  any  of  us.  but  then  he  is  a 
staunch  Protestant  ;  and  you  ought  not  to 
be  told  at  this  time  of  day,  that  the  greater 
the  scoundrel  the  better  the  agent.  Would 
you  liave  a  fellow,  for  instance,  who-se  con- 
science, indeed,  must  stand  between  you  and 
your  interest?  Would  you  have  some  hon- 
est blockhead,  who,  when  you  are  to  be  served 
by  a  piece  of  fiiendly  rascality,  will  plead 
scniples.  If  so,  you  arc  a  gi-eater  fool  than 
I  ever  took  yoii  tobe.  Make  Val  your  agent, 
and  it  is  not  //on  that  will  suffer  by  him,  but 
the  jjcople — whom,  of  course,  no  one  cares 
a  curse  about.  I  ought  to  have  some  chiim 
on  you,  I  think.  ]\l(iny  a  lift  I  have  given 
your  precious  old  father,  Tom  Topertoe,. 
when  I  did  not  think  of  pleading  scruples. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  many  a  dirty  trick  I 
played  for  him,  and  never  brought  my  con- 
science to  account  for  it.  ilake  the  most  of 
this  rascally  world,  aii<l  of  the  rascals  that 
arc  in  it,  for  we  ai'e  idl  alike  in  the  grave. 
I'ut  in  Vid,  then,  and  df>ii't  made  an  enemy  of 
'Youi'  old  friend, 

"KwnAL  Dearer. 
P.S. — Aa  to  Val,  he  knows  nothing  of  this 
transaction — I  told  him  I  would  say  so,  and 
I  keep  my  word.  I  forgot  to  say  that  if  j-ou 
write  this  beggarly  devil,  Hickman,  a  shai-p 
ifttor  for  money,  he  may  probably  save  you 
the  trouble  of  turning  him  out.     I  know  him 


well — he  is  a  thin  skinned  fool,  and  will  be 
apt  to  bolt,  if  you  follow  my  advice. 
"  Yours  as  vou  deserve  it, 

"  R.  D." 

Now,  it  is  necessary  to  say  here,  that 
amidst  all  this  pretence  of  open  vUlainy, 
there  i-an  an  undercurrent  of  cunning  that 
might  escape  the  observation  of  most  men. 
In  truth,  old  Ueaker  was  not  only  a  knave, 
but  a  most  uuserujiulous  oppressor  at 
heai-t,  especiidly  when  he  happened  to  get  a 
man  in  his  power  from  whom  he  wished  to 
extort  a  favor,  or  on  whom  he  wished  to 
inflict  an  injury.  In  the  present  instance  he 
felt  perfectly  conscious  of  his  power  over  the 
heartless  jjrofligate,  to  whom  he  wrote  such 
a  characteristic  letter,  and  the  I'esult  shows 
that  he  neither  miscideulated  the  feeble 
principles  of  his  correspondent,  nor  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  influence  over  him. 
By  due  return  of  post  he  received  a  reply, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"  Old  Deakkh — You  have  me  fast,  and  you 
Imow  it — so  I  suppose  muxt  is  the  word  ;  now 
rU  tell  you  what  I  want,  you  old  villam  ;  I 
want  two  thousand  pounds,  and  if  I\I'Clutchy 
is  to  get  the  agency,  I  miiM  have  the  money 
— so  there  is  mij  must  as  well  as  i/oiii-n.  In 
the  meantime  I  have  written  to  Hickman  on 
the  s.ime  subject,  want  of  money,  I  mean  - 
what  the  consequences  may  be,  I  know  not, 
but  I  fancy  I  can  guess  them. 

"  I'^ours, 

"CcMliER." 


CH.\PTER  YI. 

The  Life  and  Virtues  of  nn  Truth  Ahuentee—Ihdiet 
of  ail  Irinh  Lnndlord—An  Apologue  oil,  t'v'i'perlji 
— Rensona  for  Appointing  an  Agent — M'O'utc/in'ii 
Notions  of  /m  butifS—lieceipt  to  make  a  Ifoity 
bWling  FreeluililfT . 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hickman,  Esq. 
I  '  "  Lundun,  April  l.^■^  18  - 

I  ""My  Deah  HiCKjfAS, 

I  "  I  \\Tote  to  you  the  day  before  yesterday, 
j  and,  as  the  letter  was  one  of  a  very  pressing 
j  nature,  I  hope  its  influence  won't  be  lost  upon 
;  you.  To  you  who  are  so  w(?ll  acquainted 
;  with  the  cursed  pickle  in  which  I  am  jjlaced, 
■  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  shall  lie  fairly 
done  up,  uidess  you  can  squeeze  something 
for  me  out  of  those  rascally  tenants  of  mine. 
!  Fairhj  done  up  is  not  the  proper  term  either  ; 
for  between  you  and  me,  I  strongly  susjjoct 
I  a  young  fellow  called  Swingler,  an  iron- 
I  monger's  son,  of  giving  me  a  twist  too  much, 
'  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  was  intro- 
duced, that  is,  proposed  as  a  member  of  our 
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club,  by  Sir  Robert  Ratsbane,  -wbose  grand- 
father was  a  druggist,  and  seconded  by  Lord 
Loadstone,  the  celebrated  ladj'-kiUer,  as  a 
regular  pigeon,  who  dropped,  by  the  death  of 
old  '  burn  the  wind,'  into  half  a  million  at 
least.  The  fellow  did  appear  to  be  a  very 
capital  speculation,  but  the  whole  thing, 
however,  was  a  trick,  as  I  strongly  susi^ect ; 
for  after  losing  to  a  tolerably  smart  tune, 
our  gentleman  began  to  illustrate  the  doctrine 
of  reaction,  and  has,  under  the  character  of 
a  pigeon,  already  fleeced  half  a  score  of  us. 
Last  week  I  suffered  to  the  tune  of  eight 
hundred — Sir  Heavyhead  to  that  of  twelve — 
Bill  Swag  five — and  the  Hon.  Tom  Trickman 
himself,  who  scarcely  ever  loses,  gave  bills 
for  six  fifties.  I  can't  stand  this,  Hickman, 
that  is,  I  cannot  afford  to  stand  it.  What  is 
fifteen  thousand  a  year  to  a  man  like  me, 
who  must  support  his  rank,  or  be  driven 
to  the  23urgatorial  alternative  of  being  im- 
prisoned on  his  own  estate?  Hickman, 
you  have  no  bowels  for  me,  although  j-ou 
can  have  for  the  hard-fisted  boors  on  my 
property,  who  wont  pay  up  as  they  ought, 
and  all  through  your  indolence  and  neglect. 
You  mud  send  me  money,  get  it  where  you 
will  ;  beg,  borrow,  rob,  drive,  cant,  sell  out 
— for  money  I  must  have.  Two  thousand 
within  a  fortnight,  and  no  disappointment, 
or  I'm  dished.  You  know  not  the  demands 
upon  me,  and  therefore  you,  naturally 
enough,  think  very  easily — much  too  easily 
— of  my  confounded  difficulties.  If  you  had 
an  opera  girl  to  keep,  as  I  have — and  a  devil- 
ish expensive  appendage  the  affectionate  jade 
is — perha^js  you  might  feel  a  little  more 
Chi-istian  sympathy  for  me  than  you  do.  If 
you  had  the  expense  of  my  yacht — my  large 
stud  at  Melton  Mowbry  and  Doncaster,  and 
the  yeiu-ly  deficits  in  my  betting  book, 
besides  the  never  ending  train  of  jockies, 
grooms,  feeders,  trainers,  et  hoc  genus  omne 
— to  meet,  it  is  probable,  old  boy,  you  would 
not  feel  so  boundless  an  interest,  as  you  say 
you  do,  in  the  peace  and  welfare  of  another 
man's  tenantry,  and  aU  this  at  that  other 
man's  expense.  You're  confoundedly  un- 
reasonable, Hickman.  Why  feel,  or  pretend 
to  feel,  more  for  these  fellows,  their  bare- 
legged wives,  and  ragged  brats,  than  j^ou  do 
for  a  nobleman  of  rank,  to  whom  you  are 
deeply  indebted.  I  mean  you  no  offence, 
Hickman ;  you  are  in  other  respects  an 
honest  fellow  enough,  and  if  possessed  of 
only  a  little  less  heart,  as  the  times  go,  and 
more  skill  in  raising  money  from  these 
people,  you  would  be  invaluable  to  such  a 
distressed  devil  as  I  am.  As  it  is,  I  regi-et 
to  say,  that  you  are  more  a  fi-ieud  to  my 
tenantry  than  to  myself,  which  is  a  poor 
qualification  for  an  agent.     In  fact,  we,  the 


Irish  aristocracy  living  here,  or  absentees  as 
you  ciiU  us,  instead  of  being  assailed  by  abuse, 
want  of  patriotism,  neglect  of  duties,  and  aU 
that  kind  of  stuffy  have  an  especial  claim 
ujjon  the  comj^assion  of  their  coimtrymen.  If 
you  knew  what  we,  with  limited  means  and 
encumbered  properties,  must  suffer  in  atr 
tempting  to  compete  with  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country,  who  are  enormously  rich,  you 
j  would  say  that  we  desei-\-e  immortal  credit  for 
holding  out  and  keeping  up  ajipearances  as 
we  do — not  that  I  think  we  always  come  off 
scott-fi-ee  from  their  ridicule,  esisecially  when 
they  see  the  shifts  to  which  we  are  put,  in 
order  to  stretch  onward  at  their  own  pace. 
However,  we  must  drink  when  we  are  thirsty, 
as  well  as  they,  and  if  the  water  hajjfjcn  to 
be  low  in  the  cistern,  which,  indeed,  is  mostly 
the  case  with  us,  we  must,  as  the  rook  in  the 
fable  did  with  the  pebbles,  thi-ow  in  rack- 
renting,  cb-ivings,  executions,  mortgages, 
loans,  kc,  in  order  to  bring  it  within  our 
reach— for  there  is  ingenuity  in  everj-thing, 
as  the  proverb  says,  except  in  roasting  of 
eggP- 

"  Come,  then,  Hickman,  set  to  work  at 
j  once.  My  yacht  has  been  damaged  by  a 
I  foolish  wager  1  imule  td  run  her  through  a 
creek  of  reefs  at  Liw  ^\aur,  so  that  the  mere 
rejjairs  will  cost  me  a  cool  two  hundred  at 
I  least.  Besides  this,  I  have  pledged  myself 
i  to  buy  my  charming  little  Signora  a  pair  of 
Blenheina  sjianiels  that  she  has  fallen  in  love 
with,  for  which  I  shall  have  to  fork  out  a 
hundred  and  fifty  down.  I  say,  then,  again, 
my  dear  Hickman,  money,  money  ;  money 
by  ani/  means,  but  by  all  means  money ; 
rem,  sed  quocunque  modo,  rem. 

"  By  the  way  is  there  not  a  man  there,  a 
kind  of  under-fellow  in  something — agent, 
I  believe — some  time  ajjpointed,  named 
M'Snitchy,  or  M'Smatchey,  M'Clutchy,  or 
some  such  euphonious  ai^peUative '?  Some- 
body, old  Deaker  I  think,  once  mentioned 
him  to  me  in  strong  terms,  and  said  he 
might  become  capable  of  being  useful ;  and 
.you  know,  Hickman,  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
every  property  circumstanced  as  mine  is,  re- 
quires a  useful  fellow  of  that  ^'articular 
descrijDtion.  For  instance,  I  dare  say,  there 
are  certain  proceedings  connected  with  yoiu' 
dutj'  to  which  you  have  no  great  inclination, 
and,  under  these  circumstances,  would  it  not 
he  ijrudeut  at  least  to  resort  to  the  agency 
of  somebody  like  this  M'Clutchy ;  a  fellow 
not  overbiu'thened  with  too  strong  a  percep- 
tion of  the  necenmry  pi-essure.  But  the  truth 
is,  if  I  proceed  in  this  manner,  your  humani- 
ty, as  the  cant  goes,  will  take  the  alarm  ; 
you  will  say  that  my  residence  abroad  has 
not  improved  my  i)riuciples  ;  and  that  I  am 
rather  strongly  tainted  with  club  morahty, 
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and  the  etMcs  of  the  gammg  house.  So 
would  you,  perhaps,  if  you  breathed  my 
atmosphere,  and  were  exposed  to  my  temp- 
t«tiona.  But  now  I  am  preaching;,  and  not 
to  the  right  puii)ose  either  ;  so  as  I  said 
before,  I  say  again — money,  money,  money. 
"  I  am,  my  dear  Hickman, 
"Tliy  friend  in  distre.ss, 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  Hickman,  Esq.,  to  the   Eight  Hon- 
orable Lord  Viscount  Cumber : — 

Primrose  Hill,  Ajml  IS— 
"  My  Lord  : 

"  I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  both 
your  communications,  and  have  read  them, 
espec-iiilly  that  of  the  first  instant,  with  gi-eat 
pain.  I  neod  not  tell  you,  that  I  have  been 
your  father's  &-iend — that  I  have  been,  and 
still  am  your  fi'iend,  and  as  such,  fi-om  my 
age  and  anxiety  for  jour  lordship's  welfare 
and  reputation,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
one  who  has  both  sincerely  at  heart,  to  WTite 
to  you  in  terms  which  a  mere  agent  could 
not'  with  propriety  use.  As  this  letter, 
therefore,  is  written  for  your  own  eye  only, 
you  will  be  good  enough  to  remember  that 
in  everything  severe  and  home-spoken  in  it, 
the  friend,  and  not  the  agent  speaks — srt  the 
same  time,  I  must  admit,  that  it  is  from  the 
knowledge  gained  as  an  agent  that  I  remon- 
strate as  a  friend. 

"  It  is  IKJW  beyond  a  doubt,  my  Lord,  that 
your  position  is  one  surrounded  v\"ith  difii- 
culties  scarcely  to  be  surmounted,  imless  by 
raeasm-es  which  I,  as  an  honest  man,  cannot 
permit  myself  to  adopt  So  long  as  the 
coui-se  of  life,  which  it  has  pleased  your  lord- 
ship's better  taste  and  judgment  to  pursue, 
did  not  bring  withiu  the  compass  of  my 
duties  as  your  agent,  the  exhibition  of  prin- 
ciples at  variance  with  humanity  and  justice, 
so  long  did  I  fulfil  those  duties  with  all  the 
ability  and  zeal  for  your  just  interests  which 
I  could  exert.  IJut  now  I  pen.'eive,  that  you 
have  driven  me  to  that  lino  beyond  which  I 
cannot  put  my  foot,  without  dishonor  to 
myself.  I  have  been  the  agent  of  youri^rop- 
erty,  my  Lord,  but  I  shidl  never  become  the 
insti-ument  of  your  vices ;  and  boheve  me, 
this  is  a  distinction  which  in  our  imhappy 
country,  is  too  seldom  obsei-ved.  Many  an 
agent,  my  Lord,  has  built  himself  a  fortune 
out  of  the  very  necessities  of  his  employer, 
and  left  to  his  children  the  honorable  reflec- 
tion that  their  independence  originated  from 
jirothgacy  on  the  one  hiuid  and  dishonesty 
on  tlie  other.  You  see,  my  Lord,  I  find  it 
necessary  to  be  very  plain  with  you,  and  to 
say,  that  however  you  may  feel  yourself  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  one  course.  I  shall  uot 
rival  you  in  the  other.     I  cannot  become  a 


scourge  inflicted  by  your  necessities,  not  to 
use  a  harsher  word,  upon  a  suffering  people, 
who  are  already  exhausted  and  provoked  by 
an  excess  of  seveinty  and  neglect.  Think  of 
the  predicament  in  which  you  would  have 
me  stand — of  the  defence  which  you  place 
in  my  lips.  Should  your  tenantry  ask  me — ( 
'  why  are  you  thus  ci-uel  and  oppressive , 
upon  us?'  what  rejjly could  I  make  l)ut  this 
— '  I  am  thus  cruel  because  his  lordship  is 
profligate.  He  wants  money  to  support  his 
mistress,  to  feed  her  vanities  and  excesses, 
and  you  nuist  endure  distress  and  privation, 
that  "the  insatiable  rapacity  of  a  courtezan 
may  be  gi-atified.  His  loi-dship,  too,  has 
horses  and  dogs,  in  the  welfare  of  which  he 
feels  a  deep  interest.'  '  But  why  does  he 
not  feel  an  interest  in  us  ? '  '  So  he  does, 
for  are  not  you  the  pei-sons  by  whose  toil 
and  labor  he  is  enabled  to  sujiport  them 
all  ? '  'So  that  in  jsoint  of  fact,  we  are  made 
indir-ctly  the  agents  of  his  crimes.  The 
f)rivations  which  we  suftcr — the  sweat  of  our 
brows — the  labor  of  our  hands,  go  to  the 
support  of  his  wantonness,  his  luxmy,  and 
his  extravagance  !  This,  then,  is  his  interest 
in  us?'  'Yes— work,  that  you  matf  feed 
Ihe.m — starve,  that  his  mistress  may  riot  in 
wantonness ;  perish  your  children  that  his 
dogs  may  be  fed  ! '  In  such  a  position  as 
this,  my  Lord,  I  shall  never  place  myself, 
but  j"OU  may  easily  find  many  that  will.  The 
moment  your  necessities  are  known,  knavery 
will  be  immediately  at  work,  and  assume  i's 
guardLanship  over  foUy.  Indeed  thei'e  is  a 
monarchical  spirit  in  knavery,  which  has 
never  yet  been  observed.  The  knave  keepi 
his  fool,  as  did  the  kings  of  old,  with  this 
only  diiierenco,  and  a  material  one  it  is — 
that  whilst  the  fool  always  lived  at  the  king's 
expense,  the  knave  lives  at  the  fool's.  How 
your  lordshij)  may  feel  imder  the  new  ad- 
j  ministration  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  inclined 
i  to  think,  you  will  not  find  it  a  distinction 
J  without  a  difference.  By  this,  of  course, 
j  you  understand,  my  Lord,  that  I  at  once  re- 
j  sign  my  agency. 

I  "  And  now,  my  Lord,  in  addition  to  many 
other  unavailable  remonstrances  made  by  me, 
not  only  against  your  licentious  habits  as  a 
man,  but  agauistyour  still  more  indefensible 
conduct  as  a  landlord,  idlow  me  to  adch'css 
you  in  a  spirit  of  lionesty,  wliich  I  f<'ar  is  not 
ejisily  found  among  the  class  to  whi('h  I  be- 
long. I  look  upon  this  as  a  duty  which  I 
owe  less  to  you  than  to  my  country,  because 
I  am  satisticd  that  the  most  important  ser- 
vice wliicli  can  be  rendered  to  any  man,  not 
ashanK'<l  of  either  your  habits  or  "principles, 
is  to  lay  before  him  a  clear,  but  short  and 
simjjle  "statement,  of  that  which  constitutes 
liis  duty  as  a  huidlord— I  sliouhl  say  an  IrUh 
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landlord — for  tliere  is  a  national  idiosyncrasy 
of  constitution  about  such  a  man,  -which  ap- 
pears to  prevent  him  fi-om  properly  discharg- 
ing liis  duties,  either  as  a  friend  to  himself, 
or  a  just  man  to  his  tenantry. 

"The  first  principle,  therefore,  which  an 
'Irish  landlord — or,  indeed  any  landlord — 
■should  lay  do^\-n,  as  his  fixed  and  imening 
guide,  is  ever  to  remember  that  his  tenantry 
are  his  best  fiiends — his  only  patrons — and 
that  instead  of  looking  down  upon  them  with 
contempt,  neglect,  or  even  indiflference,  he 
should  feel  that  they  are  his  chief  benefactors, 
who  i^rop  his  influence,  maintain  his  rank, 
and  supjDort  his  authority. 

"  The  second  is — that  the  duties  of  the 
landlord  to  his  tenantrj'  are  much  greater, 
and  far  more  important  than  those  of  his 
tenantry  to  him,  and  should  at  least  be  quite 
as  equitably  and  attentively  discharged. 

"  The  third  is— to  remember  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  poxmlation  in  Ii-eland  belong  to 
one  creed,  and  the  great  biilk  of  landed  pro- 
prietors to  anotlier ;  and  to  take  care  that 
none  of  those  fierce  and  iniquitous  j)reroga- 
tives  of  jjower,  which  are  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  those  who  possess  property,  shall 
be  suffered,  in  tlio  name  of  religion,  or 
pohtics,  or  prejudice  of  any  kind,  to  disturb 
or  abridge  the  ci^'il  or  religious  rights  of  the 
peojile,  and  thus  weaken  the  bonds  which 
should  render  the  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant  identical.  Prejudice  so  exercised  m 
tyranny.  Every  landlord  should  remember 
that  the  soil  is  of  no  religion. 

"  The  fourth  is — simply  to  remember  that 
those  who  live  upon  our  property  have  bodies 
and  souls,  passions,  reflections,  and  feelings 
hke  ourselves.  That  they  are  susceptible  of 
hunger,  cold,  gi-ief,  joy,  sickness,  and  sorrow 
— that  they  love  their  children  and  domestic 
relatives,  are  attached  to  their  religion,  boimd 
by  strong  and  heartfelt  ties  to  the  soil  they 
live  on,  and  are,  in  fact,  moved  by  all  those 
general  laws  and  principles  of  life  and  nature, 
which  go  to  make  up  social  and  indi- 
vidual happiness— to  remembei-,  in  short, 
that  they  are  men  who  have  higher  destinies 
in  Ufe,  than  merely  administering  to  the 
wants,  excesses,  or  crimes  of  others ;  and 
that  no  condition  has  ever  yet  been  known 
to  subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or 
even  between  man  and  man,  by  which  one 
party  is  required  to  surrender  comfort,  free- 
dom, and  enjoyment,  in  fact,  all  that  Ufe  is 
good  for,  merely  to  gratify  the  wants,  vices, 
or  ambition  of  the  other. 

"  The  fifth  and  last  is — not  by  oppression, 
cruelty,  or  rapacity,  to  goad  the  people  into 
madness  and  outi'age,  uader  the  plausible 
name  of  law  or  justice ;  or  to  drive  the 
national  mind — wliich  is  a  clear  one — into 


reflections  that  may  lead  it  to  fall  back  upoi; 
first  principles,  or  force  it  to  remember  that 
the  universal  consent  by  which  the  rights 
of  property  are  acknowledged,  may,  under 
the  exasperation  of  overstrained  pressure,  in 
a  land  so  peculiai-ly  cu-cumstanced  as  Ireland 
is,  be  altogether  withheld,  and  thus  its  whole 
foundations  shaken  or  overtumed,  and  the 
justice  of  individual  claims  and  prescriptive 
right  lost  in  the  tumult. 

"These  princijiles  are  simple,  my  Lord, 
but  they  ought  at  least  to  be  better  kno\\ii, 
or  what  would  be  still  more  desu-able,  better 
practised.  As,  however,  my  paper  is  neaiiy 
filled,  I  shall  finish  my  communication  with 
a  short  fab'e,  to  which  I  beg  your  lordships 
serious  attention. 

"  There  Hved  a  man  once,  who  was  foolish 
enough  to  entertain  a  senseless  prejudice 
against  cows,  because  they  did  not  give  millc 
all  the  j-ear  round.  This  man  was  married, 
and  of  coiu'se,  had  a  uunisrous  family  of 
cliildren,  and  being  very  lazj  and  improvi- 
dent, depended  principally  upon  the  kind- 
liness of  an  excellent  cow,  whose  mUk  was 
the  chief  means  of  his  support  and  theirs.  At 
length  in  the  due  course  of  time,  the  poor 
cow,  as  every  one  must  know,  began  to  jield 
it  in*  diminished  quantities,  and  as  it  hap- 
pened to  be  a  severe  year,  and  as  the  lazy  man 
we  speak  of  had  made  no  jDrovision  for  its  oc- 
currence, it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  and 
his  family  were  put  to  the  greatest  straits  for 
subsistence.  Finding,  after  much  deliber- 
ation, that  the  poor  animal,  which  they 
kicked  and  cudgelled  to  excess  could  not 
change  the  b,ws  of  nature,  or  afibrd  them 
that  which  she  did  not  possess,  it  was  de- 
termined by  her  proprietor,  that  as  she 
foiled  in  supplying  them  with  suificient  milk, 
they  should  try  the  fleams,  and  have  re- 
course to  her  blood,  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  support.  Accordingly  she  was  bled, 
along  with  being  milked  ;  but  if  the  quantity 
of  milk  she  gave  before  was  little,  it  now  be- 
came less,  so  that  in  proportion  as  they  di-ew 
upon  the  one  the  other  diminished,  as  was 
but  natural.  In  this  way  they  proceeded, 
milking  and  bleeding  the  poor'  animal  at  the 
same  time,  not  only  Avithout  any  benefit  to 
themselves,  but  with  a  certain  prospect  of 
her  ultimate  loss,  when  one  day  the  cow, 
after  having  ruminated  for  some  time  on  the 
treatment  she  was  receiving,  began  to  reflect 
that  she  could  not  be  much  worse,  or  rather, 
that  she  must  soon  altogether  sink  ui.der 
this  system  of  double  drainage.  '  Well ' 
thovtght  she,  '  I  feel  how  matters  must  close 
with  me  at  last ;  I  am  indeed  near  the  end 
of  my  tether  ;  what  have  I  now  to  fear  when 
I  know  that  I  cannot  be  worse  ?  And  if  I  am 
to  die,  as  I  nuist,  is  it  not  better  to  have  satis- 
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fuftion  for  my  sufferings  ?  '  Accordingly,  the  j 
next  morning  when  her  owner  went  to  got  ] 
blood  for  their  breakfast,  it  so  happened  that  i 
the  cow  thrast  a  horn  into  him.  and  he  was 
fonnd  lying  a  coqise  under  her  lifeless  carcase 
—the  last  droj)  of  her  blcjod  having  been  ex-  1 
pended  under  the  final  <  >j)eration  of  the  fleams. 

"  My  Loi-d,  the  mor.d  of  this  is  as  obvious 
as  it  is  feai-fiil — and  fearfully  h:ive  the  cil'- 
cumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  principles  I 
of  such  men  as  you,  caused  it  to  be  illus-  1 
trated.     If  landlords  will  press  too  severely  J 
iipon  the  functions  of  human  suffering  and  [ 
jiatience,  it  is  not  to  be  surprised,  although  it 
is  to  be  dei)lored.  that  where  no  leg:d  remedy  '• 
exists  against  individual  cruelty  or  rapacity.or 
that  plausible  sellishness,  which  is  the  worst 
species  of  oppression — that  the  law,   I  say, 
which  protects  only  the  one  party  should  be 
forgotten  or  despised  by  the  other,  and  a  fier- 
cer code  of  vengeance  substituted  in  its  stead. 

'•  With  resjaect  to  Jlr.  ^['C'lut<-hy,  surely 
your  lordship  must  remenil)er  that  by  your 
own  letter  he  was  appointed  under  agent 
more  than  three  years  ago. 

"  If,  after  the  many  remonstrances  I  have 
h:ul  occasion  to  make  against  his  general 
conduct  to  the  tenants,  you  consider  him  a 
Msvful  man  upon  your  property,  you  will,  in 
that  case,  have  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
your  confidence  m  him.  You  are,  at  all 
events,  duly  forewarned. 

"  I  now  must  beg  leave,  mj-  Lord,  to  ren- 
der up  my  trust,  to  resign  my  situation  or, 
the  agent  of  your  estates — I  do  so  with  jmin, 
but  the  course  of  yoiu-  lordship's  life  has 
left  me  no  other  alternative.  I  cannot  rack 
and  goad  your  tenants,  nor  injure  your  own 
property.  I  cannot  paralyze  industry,  cramp 
honest  exertion,  or  distress  poverty  still  fiu'- 
ther,  merely  to  supply  necessities  which  are 
little  less  than  criminal  in  youi-self  and  rain- 
ous  to  your  tenantn^. 

"  Believe  me,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  aban- 
don you  in  your  difficulties,  if  I  saw  any  hon- 
orable means  of  extricating  you  fi-om  them. 
You  know,  however,  that  every  practicable 
step  has  been  taken  for  that  pui-jiose,  but 
without  effect — your  property  should  grow 
nipidly  indeed,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  and  incessant  demands  wliich 
are  made  upon  it.  We  can  bori'ow  no  more, 
and  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  alone,  ought 
to  set  a  limit  to  your  extravagance.  Excuse 
this  plainness,  my  I^rd,  it  is  well  meant  and 
void  of  intentional  offence. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  days  to  deliver 
:vll  books,  papers,  documents,  &c.,  connected 
with  the  property,  to  any  person  duly  author- 
ized by  your  Lordship  to  receive  tliera. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  <fec., 

"Henkv  Hickm-UJ." 
Vol.  n.— It 


The   Riglit    Honorable    Lord    Cumbei-,    to 
Valentine  M"Clutchy  : — 

Doncasler,  April,  18  — 
"Sir: 

"  In  consequence  of  certain  communi- 
cations which  have  passed  between  Mr. 
Hickman  and  myself,  I  have  determined  that 
he  shall  no  longer  act  in  the  capacity  of  my 
agent.  The  situation  is  therefore  open,  and. 
until  a  competent  person  shall  be  appointed, 
I  authorize  you  to  discharge  its  duties,  and 
receive  from  him  a  coiTect  statement  of  all 
accounts  between  us,  together  with  idl  deeds, 
leases,  books,  papers,  &c.,  in  his  possession  ; 
you  tirst  having  procured  mc  ade(iuate  secu- 
rity, the  .amount  of  which  will  be  detennined 
by  M'SUmo,  my  law  agent,  who  will  join  or 
aid  you  in  making  all  necessary  aiTange- 
ments. 

"  You  will  also  have  the  goodness,  as  soon 
aflerw;u-ds  as  you  feci  it  practicable,  to  trans- 
mit me  a  bmid  Julc  account  of  the  BaUyrocket 
and  Tulygi'indem  estates,  their  capability  of 
improvement,  condition  of  the  tenantry,  what 
leases  are  expired,  if  any,  and  those  whicl: 
wiU  soon  drop,  with  a  view  of  seeing  what 
can  be  made  out  of  it.  In  this,  also,  M'lSlime 
will  aid  you. 

"As  to  the  person  who  may  succeed  Hick- 
man, as  a  neces  jiry  prohminary  he  must  lay 
down  two  thousand  pounds,  in  the  shape  of 
an  equiv  dent  for  the  appointment.  Could 
you  \\ithi:i  a  fortnight  or  so,  raise  so  much  ? 
If  so,  let  mo  hear  from  you  without  delay,  as 
it  is  not  unlikely  in  that  case,  I  may  appoint 
youi-self. 

"By  the  way,  do  you  uiidei-st^ipfl  the 
manufactiu-e  of  forty  shilling  free-holders  in 
an  economical  way,  because  if  you  do,  it 
would  be  a  desideratum.  P.irli.ament,  it  is 
said,  will  be  dissolved  in  June,  and  I  want, 
as  well  as  I  can  remeniber,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred votes.  My  brother  lost  tli'.;  last  election 
by  something  about  that  number,  and  I  know 
he  feels  very  anxious  to  get  into  parliament 
for  many  reasons.  He  is  now  on  the  conti- 
nent, where  he  has  been  for  the  last  three 
years. 

Valentine    M'Clutchy,    Esq.,    to   the    Right 
Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Cumber  : — 

"My  Lord; 

"I  have  h.ad  the  honor  of  recciwng 
your  Lordship's  kind  communication,  to 
which  I  hasten  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
reply.  And  first,  my  Lord,  allow  me  to  re- 
turn sincere  thanks  for  your  warm  kindness; 
in  promising  to  ajjijoint  me  your  ngent. 
You  may  rest  assvirecl,  my  Lord,  that  I  will 
go  through  mv  duties  as  such  without  fcvor 
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or  affection  to  any  one,  bariing  your  lord- 
ship, whose  interests  it  will  night  and  day 
become  my  duty  to  study.  With  respect  to 
the  loan  your  lordship  makes  allusion  to,  I 
i'ear  it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  raise  it — 
tliat  is  to  the  full  amount ;  but  if  one-half 
would  do,  I  might  by  the  aid  of  friends  get 
it  together.  As  for  s(!eui-ity,  I  trust  it  is 
only  necessaiy  to  say,  that  Randal  Deaker 
and  Cadwallader  Tullywagger,  Esqrs.,  are 
i-eady  to  give  it  to  any  amount,  so  that  there 
is  no  diififulty  there  at  all  events. 

"  On  looking  again  at  your  lordship's  kind 
letter,  it  apj^ears  possible  that  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  considering  the  two  thousand  as  a 
loan  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a 
man  living,  who  respects  the  high  principles 
and  delicate  feelings  of  our  aristocracy  more 
than  I  do,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
feared  in  supposing  it  otherwise  than  a  loan, 
I  might  offend  your  lordship's  keen  sense  of 
honor,  which  I  pledge  my  credit  and  reputa- 
tion would  grieve  my  heart  even  to  think  of 
Under  this  imj^ression,  then,  I  shall  continue 
to  believe  it  a  loan,  until  I  have  the  honor 
of  hearing  from  your  lordship  again. 

"  Youi"  anxiety,  my  Lord,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  your  property  and  the  condition  of 
your  tenantry  is  certainly  honorable  to  your- 
self, as  being  a  direct  proof  of  the  generous 
interest  you  feel  in  their  welfare.  It  is  for- 
tunate in  this  instance,  that  yom-  lordship 
should  apply  to  a  man  who  has  had  the  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
both.  True,  I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  my 
Lord,  and  if  I  jiossess  one  quality  more  than 
another  it  is  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  slow,  but 
straightforward  perseverance  in  whatever  is 
right.  It  is  to  this,  always  under  Providence, 
that  I  owe  everything.  I  grant  indeed,  that 
it  ill  becomes  me  to  speak  in  this  manner  of 
myself,  but  my  object  in  doing  so  is,  that  as 
I  am  about  to  enter  into  communications 
touching  your  lordship's  tenants  and  proper- 
ty, you  may  be  induced  to  place  the  fullest 
confidence  in  whatever  I  shall  say.  Many  a 
time,  indeed,  my  excellent  and  worthy  friend, 
Mr.  Hickman,  has  made  the  same  observa- 
tion, and  I  felt  it  gratifying  in  the  highest 
degree  to  hear  this  fi-om  a  man  who  is  truth 
itself,  and  whose  only  fault  is — if  it  be  one — 
that  his  heart  is  too  kind,  and  rather  easily 
imposed  on  by  those  who  deal  hi  fi-aud  and 
cunning.  A  man  like  him,  who,  if  he  cannot 
speak  well  of  an  absent  friend,  will  be  silent, 
is  a  jewel  in  this  life  which  ought  to  be  worn 
in  the  vei-y  core  of  the  heart. 

"  With  respect  to  the  Ballyracket  estate, 
of  which  I  shall  speak  first,  I  cannot  report 
so  favorably  as  I  could  wish.  The  task,  in 
fact, -is  to  me,  personally,  a  very  painful  one  ; 
especially  with  reference  to  that  well  mean- 


ing and  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  Hickman. 
In  the  fii-st  place,  my  Lord,  the  tenantry  are 
not  at  all  La  arrears,  a  circumstance  which  is 
by  no  means  in  favor  of  the  landlord,  especi- 
ally an  Irish  one.  Every  one  knows  that  an 
Irish  landlord  has  other  demands  upon  his 
tenantry  besides  the  payment  of  their  rents. 
Is  there  no  stress,  for  instance,  to  be  laid 
upon  his  political  influence,  wHch  cannot  be 
exerted  unless  through  their  agency  ?  Now 
a  tenant  not  in  arrears  to  his  landlord  is 
comparatively  indep>endent,  but  it  is  not  with 
an  independent  tenantry  that  a  landlord  can 
work  his  wishes.  No,  my  Lord  ;  the  safe 
l^rinciple  is  to  keej)  the  tenant  two  or  three 
gales  behind,  and  if  he  fails  in  submission, 
or  turns  restiff,  and  becomes  openly  contu- 
macious, then  you  have  the  means  of  rectify- 
ing the  errors  of  his  judgment  in  your  own 
hands,  and  it  can  be  done  with  the  color  of 
both  law  and  justice,  behind  which  any  man 
may  stand  without  the  imputation  of  harsh 
motives,  or  an  excessive  love  of  subordination. 
I  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Hickman  should  differ 
with  me  on  this  point,  for  he  is  a  man  whoso 
opinions  are  very  valuable  on  many  things, 
with  the  exception  of  his  amiable  and  kind- 
hearted  obstinacy. 

"  The  next  disadvantage  to  your  interests, 
my  Lord,  is  another  error — I  am  sorry  to  bo 
forced  to  say  it — of  Mr.  Hickman.  That 
gentleman  is  an  advocate  for  education  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge.  Now  if  an  agent 
were  as  much  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  he  is  and  ought  to  be  to  those 
of  the  landlord,  this  principle  might  pass  ; 
but  as  I  take  it,  that  the  sole  duty  of  an 
agent  is  to  extend  the  intferest  of  his  em- 
ployer exclusivelj^  so  am  I  opposed  to  any 
jilau  or  practice  by  which  the  people  may  be 
taught  to  think  too  clearly.  For  let  me  ask, 
my  Lord,  what  class  of  persons,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  election,  for  instance,  or  during 
its  continuance,  are  most  available  for  our 
interests?  Who  are  driven  without  reluct- 
ance, without  thought,  or  without  reason,  in 
blind  and  infatuated  multitudes,  to  the  hust- 
ings ?  Certainly  not  those  who  have  been 
educated,  or  taught  to  think  and  act  for 
themselves  ;  but  the  poor  and  the  ignorant. 
And,  my  Lord,  is  not  the  vote  oi  an  ignorant 
man  as  vahd  in  law  as  one  who  is  enlight- 
ened ?  For  these  reasons,  then,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  new  schools  which  Mr.  Hickman 
has  established  ;  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  your  lordship  was  sufficiently  awake  to 
your  own  interests,  to  decline  granting  them 
any  suj)port.  No,  my  Lord  ;  an  educated 
people  will  be  a  thinking  people — a  thinking 
people  will  be  an  independent  peojjle — but 
an  independent  people  will  not  be  a  manage- 
able people  ;  and  if  that  is  not  placing  the 
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subject  in  a  satisfactory  ligbt,  I  know  not 
what  ia 

"  I  need  acai-cely  assure  you,  my  Lord,  that 
in  my  own  bumble  way,  I  did  everytbinf^  I 
reasonably  could  to  discountenance  the 
education  system.  I  even  went  so  ftxr  as  to 
prevent  several  of  tbo  tenants  fi-om  sending 
their  children  to  these  schools  ;  but,  as  usual, 
1  experienced  but  little  gratitude  at  their 
hands,  or  at  those  of  their  parents.  This, 
hovi'cver,  was  not  so  much  o\^•ing  to  my  in- 
terference, as  to  the  accidental  circumstance 
of  three  or  four  of  them  having  been  hanged 
or  transport(Hl  for  crimes  which  they  were 
base  enough  to  impute  to  the  ignorance  oc- 
casioned by  my  principles — for  so  they 
spoke. 

"  Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  BjJly- 
racket  teniuitry.  They  ai-e  not  in  arrears, 
and  you  may  consequently  guess  at  the 
wretched  state  of  their  moml  feelings.  They 
are,  in  fact,  every  day  becoming  more  awaro 
of  the  very  kind  of  knowledge  which  wc 
don't  wish  them  to  possess.  They  do  not 
slink  aside  when  ihey  see  j-ou  now ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  stand  erect,  and  look  you  fear- 
lessly in  the  face.  Upon  my  credit  and 
reputation  this  is  truth — melancholy  trulh, 
my  Lord—  and  I  fear  that  at  the  next  election 
you  will  find  it  so  to  your  cost.  i 

'■  I  have  lost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the 
other  piirticukirs  mentioned  in  your  lord-  ' 
ship's  letter.  The  leases  of  thi-ee  townlands 
expired  on  March  last.  They  ai-o  Den-y- 
downy,  Cra(!knaboulteen,  and  Ball_>-welteni.  | 
The  principal  tenant  of  Deriydowuy  is  a  very  ' 
respectable  wdow— one  Mrs.  M'Swaddle — a  ■ 
woman  of  serious  habits,  if  not  of  decided 
piety.  She  has  three  daughters,  aU  of  whom 
sit  under  the  ministration  of  a  Mx.  Bolthan  j 
— whicli  is  pronounced  Bottom — a  young  j 
))re;icher,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  con-  : 
ncction.  They  are  to  all  ajjpearanee  well  in  j 
tlie  world,  keep  a  conversation  car,  and  liave 
the  reputation  of  being  very  honest  and  sav- 
ing. Old  M'Swaddle  himself  was  a  revenue  j 
collector,  and  it  is  siiid,  died  richer  than  they 
are  willing  to  admit.  Cnicknaboulteen  is  j 
altogether  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
family  of  the  M'Kegs— or,  as  they  are  called, 
the  Five  Sols  -the  name  of  each  being  Solo- 
mon, which  is  sliortened  into  Sol.  There  is 
lame  Sol,  blind  Sol,  long  Sol,  uncertain  Sol,  | 
and  Sol  of  the  mountain.  They  are  cele- 
brated distillers  of  poteen  whiskey,  but  are  j 
not  rit^li.  The  estiite,  in  fact,  would  be  bet- 
ter without  them,  were  it  not  for  their  votes. 
The  towndand  of  Ballyweltem  is  princip:dly 
tli(!  property  of  a  wild  faction,  named  M'Kip- 
jjeen,  wliose  great  delight  is  to  keep  up  per- 
]>etuiil  feud  agiunst  an  opposite  faction  of 
the  O'Squmla,  who  on  their  part  are  every  | 


whit  as  eager  for  the  fray  as  their  cneraiea 
These  ai-e  also  poor  enough,  and  in  an  elec^ 
tion  are  not  to  be  dejiended  on.  I  sliould 
say,  in  adcUtion  to  this,  that  several  renewal 
fines  will  fall  in  dm-ing  the  course  of  th« 
winter.  I  shidl,  however,  examine  the  leases, 
and  otlier  documents,  stUl  more  searchingly, 
and  sec  what  can  be  got  out  of  it,  and  how 
f:u-  we  can  go. 

"  The  Tullygrindem  estate  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  a  still  more  disheartening  condition. 
Tliero  is  a  veiy  bitter  and  knowing  family 
living  on  the  townland  of  Beleeven,  named 
M'Loughlin,  who  contrive  to  spread  danger- 
ous and  destructive  princijsles  among  the 
tenantry.  They  are  cunning,  unscrupulous, 
and  vindictive,  but  cautious,  j'lausible,  and 
cloaked  with  the  deepest  hj-pocrisy.  I  have 
been  endeavoring  for  ye:u-s  to  conciliate,  or 
rather,  reform  them  by  kindness,  but  hith- 
erto without  eiTect ;  whether  I  shall  ulti- 
mately succeed  in  puiifj-ing  this  fountain- 
head  of  bigoti-y  and  imeonstitutional  principle 
— I  do  not  wish  to  use  a  shorter,  but  a  much 
stronger  term — I  cannot  yet  say.  I  shall,  at 
all  events,  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  you,  my 
Lord,  and  of  kindness — mistaken  it  may  be, 
I  gi-ant  you — to  them,  continue  to  make  the 
desirable  attempt.  My  amiable  fi-iend,  Hick- 
man, has  cortaiuly  been  made  the  duiie  of 
their  adroitness,  but,  indeed,  he  is  too  simple 
and  credulous  for  this  world,  as  every  kind- 
hearted  man,  with  gi-eat  benevolence  and 
little  judgment,  usually  is.  If  I  had  not 
risen  honestly  and  honorably,  as  I  trust  I 
may  sir,  through  the  gradations  of  office 
ujion  this  property,  I  think  it  jirobable  I 
miglit  myself  have  been  deceived  and  misled 
by  the  uatur.'d  and  seductive  tact  of  this 
dangerous  family.  Mr.  Hickman  espouses 
their  quarrel,  not  exactly  their  ijuarrel,  but 
their  cause  against  me  ;  but  that  is  so  cora- 
jilctily  in  :(ccMr.l:mci'  with  his  easy  simplicity 
of  cliaiarli  1-,  aii'l  liis  pardonable  love  of  pop- 
ulaiily,  (hat  it.  I'atlicr  endears  him  to  me 
.than  otherwise. 

"Indeed,  I  may  bay,  my  Lord,  candidly 
and  confidentially,  that  there  is  a  spirit 
abroad  upon  your  estates,  which  requires  to 
lie  vigilantly  watclicd,  and  checked  with  all 
due  and  reasonable  promptitude  ;  I  allude 
principally  to  these  M'Loughhns,  and  when 
I  state  that  my  excellent  and  well  disj)osed 
friend  is  absolutely  jwjiular  among  your 
tenantry,  even  although  he  made  them  pay 
up  to  the  very  last  gale,  and  that  I  am  by 
no  means  in  gooil  odor  with  them,  you  will 
not  hi',  surjirised  when  I  furnish  your  lord- 
sliij)  witli  n  key  to  tliis  sam<^  state  of  feeling 
wliich  exists  so  generally  in  tliis  country. 
This,  then,  my  lA)rd,  ia  the  secret: — when- 
ever an  Iriah  "iqent  devotes  himself  honestly 
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to  the  wants,  wishes,  aud  interests  of  his 
employer,  especially  if  he  be  needy  and 
pressed  for  money,  so  sure  wiU  he  become 
unpopular  with  the  tenautiy.  Now,  I  am 
somewhat  unpopular  with  the  tenautrj^  and 
my  amiable  friend,  Hickman,  is  beloved  by 
them  ;  but  I  think  your  lordship  by  this 
time  understands  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
on  both  sides.  As  j'our  agent,  my  Lord,  I 
should  regret  such  popularity,  at  the  same 
time,  I  think  the  intentions  of  poor,  sweet, 
amiable  Hickman's  heart,  are  such  as  we 
must  all  love  and  admire. 

"With  respect,  my  Lord,  to  the  manuia^- 
tiire  of  the  "  forties,"  as  a  certain  ccmical 
class  of  freeholders  are  termed,  I  coiiid  liave 
easily  undertaken  to  double  the  number  you 
mention,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  were 
it  not  for  the  discouraging  system  adopted 
by  Mr.  Hickman.  As  it  is,  I  must  see  what 
can  be  done  ;  but  your  lordship  knows  that 
I  can  take  no  step  either  m  this  or  anything 
else,  until  my  ajjpointuient  shall  be  finally 
confirmed.  Perhapy  you  are  not  aware  of 
the  remarkable  docviment,  on  the  subject  in 
question,  which  hus  recently  gone  its  rounds 
iu  this  country.     It  is  called — 
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"  'Take  tLe  poorest  Irishman  you  can  get, 
he  must  be  destitute  and  ignorant,  for  then 
he  wiU  be  sla\ish,  give  him  a  mud  cabin, 
V)ut  no  education  ;  let  the  former  be  a  bad 
model  of  an  indifferent  pig-stye,  and  held  at 
thi-ice  its  value.  Put  him  to  repose  on  a 
comfortable  bed  of  damp  straw,  with  his  own 
coat  and  his  wife's  petticoat,  for  bed-clothes. 
Pamper  him  on  two  half  meals  of  potatoes 
and  point  per  day — with  water  ad  Ubilum. 
For  clothing — let  him  have  a  new  shirt  once 
every  thi-ee  years — to  give  him  exercise  and 
keep  him  clean — a  hat  once  in  every  seven, 
and  brogues  whenever  he  can  get  them. 
His  coat  and  bi-eeches — lest  he  might  grow 
too  independent — must  be  worn  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Highlander's  knife,  which, 
although  a  century  in  the  family,  was  never 
changed,  except  sometimes  the  handle  and 
sometimes  the  blade.  Let  liis  right  to  vote 
be  founded  upon  a  fe'eehold  property  of  sis 
feet  square,  or  as  much  as  may  be  encom- 
passed by  his  own  shirt,  and  take  care  that 
there  be  a  gooseberry  bush  in  the  centre  of 
it ;  he  must  have  from  fom-  to  ten  children, 
as  a  proof  of  his  standing  in  society,  all /«.->/!- 
ionably  dressed,  and  coming  at  the  rate  of 
one  every  twelve  months.  Having  thus,  by 
a  liberal  system  of  feeding  and  clothing,  ren- 
dered him  strong  for  labor,  you  must  work 
him  from  dark  to  dark — pay  him  foui-pence 
a  day  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  with 


permission  to  beg  or  stan-e  for  the  reriam. 
der.  When  in  health  task  liim  beyond  hia 
strength,  and  when  sick  i.eglect  him — for 
there  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  kindness  ui 
a  landlord,  and  gratitude  in  a  tenant— and 
thus  will  your  virtues  become  reciprocal. 
He  must  hve  under  a  gradation  of  six  land- 
lords, SG  that  whoever  defaults,  he  may  suf- 
fer— and  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  six 
tyrf.ijts  instead  of  one.  Yoiu-  agent  is  to 
y,  needle,  and  your  bailiff  to  bully  him  ;  the 
one  must  promise,  and  the  other  threaten  ; 
but  if  both  fail,  you  must  try  him  yourself. 
Shovild  he  become  intractable  under  all  this, 
you  must  take  purer  measures. — Compliment 
him  on  his  wife — pi-aise  and  admire  his 
childreu — play  upon  his  affections,  and  cor- 
rupt him  through  his  very  virtues — for  that 
will  show  that  you  love  your  country  and 
her  people  better  than  your  own  interests. 
Place  a  promise  of  independence  on  one  side 
of  him,  but  a  ruined  cottage  and  extermina- 
tion on  the  other.  "\^lien  all  his  scruples 
are  thus  honorablj-  overcome,  and  his  con- 
science skilfully  removed,  take  him  for  twen- 
ty minutes  or  so  out  of  his  rags,  put  him 
into  a  voting  suit  that  he  may  avoid  sus- 
picion, bring  him  up  to  the  poll— steep  him 
in  the  strongest  perjury,  then  strip  him  of 
his  voting  suit,  clap  him  into  his  rags,  and 
haWng  thus  fitted  him  for  the  i^erpetratiou 
of  any  treachery  or  crime,  set  him  at  large 
once  more,  that  he  may  disseminate  your 
own  priucijDles  upon  your  own  property, 
until  you  may  requfre  him  again.  Having 
thus  honesth'  discharged  your  duty  to  God 
and  your  country,  go  calmly  to  your  pillow, 
where  you  can  rest  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  all  that  a  virtuous  man  and  true 
patriot  can  do,  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  his  fellow  creatures.' 
"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  <fec., 

"  Val  M'Clutchy," 

Lord  Cumber   to   Solomon  M'Slime,   Esq., 

Attorney  at  Law  : — 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

'•  Enclosed  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  M'Clutchy, 
which  I  will  trouble  you  to  forward  to 
him  as  soon  as  you  can.  It  contains 
his  appointment  to  the  vacant  agency,  to- 
gether with  the  i^roper  power  of  attorney, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  my 
property  will  improve  imder  him.  I  did 
thijik  it  no  breach  of  any  honorable  principle 
to  make  him  advance,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, the  sum  of  two  thousand  isounds.  It 
is  a  thing  veiy  usually  done,  I  am  aware,  and 
by  men  who  would  not  bear  any  imputation 
against  thefr  honor.  But  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  his  letter  has  deterred  me  from  taking  the 
money  in  that  light.     It  would  be  certainly 
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too  batl  to  allow  a  pei-son  of  bis  bii-th  and 
standing  in  the  world  to  teacb  one  of  mine  a 
lesson  in  delicacy  of  feelin-;:.  For  tbis  rea- 
son, then,  let  bini  advance  tlie  money  on  the 
usual  terms  of  loan  : — that  you  cjiu  luljust 
between  you.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not 
lose  one  moment  of  nnnecessan-  time  in  ac- 
complishing this  business,  and  remitting  the 
money.  Two  thousand  in  a  fortnight  wiU  be 
of  more  Viilue  to  me  tliau  four  in  a  month, 
owing  to  the  2)eculiar  difficulties  in  wliich  I 
am  placed. 

"  Yours, 

Cumber. 

P.  S.— I  say,  my  little  saint,  I  bojie  you 
ai-e  as  rebgious  as  ever — but  in  the  mesm- 
time  as  it  is  not  luilikely — but  on  the  conti-a- 
ry  very  probable — if  not  altogether  certiiin — 
tiiat  1  shall  be  in  IreLiud  should  the  elec-tion 
take  place,  I  ti-ust  you  \\\)1  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  if  there's  e'er  a  pretty  girl  in 
tlie  neighborhood — that  wants  a  friend  and 
protecttir — ha,  ha,  ha  —as  great  a  sinner  as 
ever,  you  see— but  for  that  reason  you  know 
the  more  entitled  to  your  prayers  for  my 
conversion.  The  greater  the  saint,  the 
gi'eater  the  sinner  now-a-days — or  is  it  the 
other  way  ?    I  forget. 

"  CUMBEB." 

Lord  Cumber  to  \n\  ^I'Clutchy,  enclosed  in 

the  above  : — 
"  Dear  Sm : 

"I  am  very  happy  in  appointing  you 
to  the  impoitant  situation  of  my'  agent, 
witli  all  the  necessary  powers  and  authority 
to  act  as  may  best  seem  to  you  for  my  ad- 
vantage. The  money  I  wiU  tiike  on  your  own 
terms,  only  I  beg  that  you  ^vill  lose  no  time 
in  remitting  it.  I  agree  with  yon  in  flunk- 
ing that  Mr.  Hickman,  however  well  mean- 
ing, was  deficient  in  firmness  and  penetnition 
of  character,  so  far  as  the  tenants  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  would  recommend  you  to 
avoid  the  errors  wliich  you  perceived  in  him. 
With  many  principles  laid  down  in  your  let- 
ter I  agree,  but  not  with  all.  For  instance, 
if  I  umlerstand  you  right,  you  would  appear 
to  advocate  too  nmch  indulgence  to  the  ten- 
antry at  my  expense  ;  for  what  else  is  allow- 
ing them  to  run  into  arrears.  Thiscertmnly 
keeps  the  money  out  of  my  pocket,  and  you 
cannot  surely  expect  me  to  countenance  such 
a  proceeding  as  that : — whilst  I  say  this,  it  is 
due  to  you  that  I  consider  your  ultimate  ob- 
ject a  correct  one.  Property  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  vjdue,  unless  a  landlord's  in- 
duence  over  the  people  be  as  strong  as  his 
right  to  the  soil ;  and  for  tliis  reason,  the 
duty  of  every  landlord  is  to  exercise  lu)  pow- 
erful a  control  over  the  former,  and   gi;l  as 


!  much  out  of  the  latter  as  he  can.  The  land- 
j  lords,  to  be  sm-e,  are  of  one  rehgion  and  the 
people  of  another  ;  but  so  long  as  we  can 
I  avail  om-selves  of  the  latter  for  pohtical  pur- 
1  pose.s,  we  need  care  but  Httle  about  their 
I  creed.  The  results  in  this  case  ai'e  precisely 
'  the  same  as  if  the  country  were  Protestant, 
'  and  that  is  as  much  as  we  want.  Lideed  I 
question  if  the  whole  Lish  population  were 
Protest;uit  to-moiTow,  whether  the  fact  would 
not  be  against  us.  I  now  speak  as  identifying 
t  myself  with  British  interests.  Would  we 
I  find  them  as  manageable  and  as  easily  shaped 
j  to  our  puiposes  ?  I  fear  not.  ITiey  would 
I  demand  education,  knowledge,  and  all  the 
fulness  of  civil  hberty  ;  they  would  become 
independent,  they  would  think  for  themselves, 
and  in  what  predicament  would  that  i^lace 
us  ■?  Coidd  we  then  work  our  British  inter- 
ests, foster  British  prejudices,  and  aid  Brit- 
ish ambition  as  we  do  ?  Certainly  not,  uu- 
j  less  we  h.ad  the  people  with  u.s,  and  without 
them  we  are  nothing. 
j  "  On  the  w-hole,  then,  so  long  as  we  con- 
!  tinue  to  maintain  our  proper  influence  over 
them,  I  think,  without  doubt,  we  are  much 
safer  as  we  stand. 
;  "  With  resjicct  to  the  discharge  of  your 
I  duty,  your  own  judgment  will  be  a  better 
guide  than  mine.  As  I  said  before,  avoid 
Hickman's  en-oi-s ;  I  fear  he  was  too  soft, 
!  credulous,  and  easily  plaj-ed  upon.  Excess 
I  of  feeling,  in  fact,  is  a  bad  qualification  in 
I  an  agent.  Humanitj-  is  veiy  well  in  it.s 
j  place  ;  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  is  worth  a 
thousand  of  it.  It  stiikes  me,  that  you 
would  do  well  to  jjut  on  a  manner  in  your 
intercoui'se  \\-ith  the  tenants,  as  nnich  op- 
posed to  Hickman's  as  possible.  Be  gene- 
rally angry,  speak  loud,  swear  roundly,  and 
make  them  know  their  i)laee.  To  bully  and 
browbeat  is  not  easily  done  wth  success, 
even  in  a  just  (;ause,  although  with  a  broken- 
spirited  peojile  it  is  a  good  gift  ;  but  after 
all  I  apprehencl  the  best  method  is  just  to 
adapt  your  bearing  to  tlie  character  of  the 
jierson  you  have  to  deal  with,  if  you  wish,  as 
you  ought,  to  arrive  at  that  ascendency  of 
feeling  on  your  part,  and  subserviency  on 
theirs,  which  are  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
proper  temper  for  your  pni-poses. 

"  Your  receipt  for  making  a  forty  shilling 
freeholder  contains  many  excellent  ingredi- 
ents, but  I  do  not  tliink  it  was  honestly 
drawn  up  ;  tliat  i.s,  I  believe  it  to  l)e  tlie  j>r<i- 
duction  of  some  one  who  was  not  friendly  to 
that  system  of  franchise.  I  have  little  else 
to  say,  excei)t  that  j-ou  will  find  it  necessary 
I  think  to  be  verj-  firm  and  rigorous,  lie- 
member  that  we  are  here  to-day,  and  gone 
to-iiKU-row  ;  so  upon  this  principle  kecj) 
thcni    moving    at    a  steady  j'ace.     lu  three 
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words,  think  of  my  difficulties,  and  get  all 
you  can  out  of  them — still  remembering,  as 
we  say  in  the  ring,  never  to  train  them  below 
their  strength,  for  that  would  be  the  loss  of 
our  own  battle. 

"  Yours, 

"  CUMBEH." 

Solomon  M'SUme,  Esq.,  Attorn ey-at-law,  to 

Lord  Cumber, 
"  My  esteemed  Lord  : 

"I  had  the  unmerited  honor — for,  indeed, 
to  a  man  sensible  of  his  many  frailties  as  I 
am,  I  feel  it  is  an  unmerited  honor — to  re- 
ceive any  communication  from  one  whom 
the  Lord  hath  exalted  to  a  place  of  such 
high  rank  in  this  world,,  as  that  which  your 
lordship  so  worthily  tills.  It  gives  me  great 
gratification,  my  Lord,  to  learn  fi-om  your 
last  letter  that  you  have  a^jpointed  my  fiiend, 
Mr.  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  as  your  agent.  I 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  attributing  such  cir- 
cumstances as  this — being,  as  they  generally 
are,  matters  of  mere  worldly  prudence  and 
convenience — to  any  over-ruling  cause  fi'om 
above  ;  but  truly  the  appointment  of  such  a 
man  at  this  particular  time,  looks  as  if  there 
were  a  iirincii)le  of  good  at  work  for  your 
lordshijj's  interests.  May  you  continue,  as 
you  do,  to  deserve  it !  Your  change  of  agents 
is,  indeed,  one  that,  through  the  talent, 
energy,  and  integrity  of  Mr.  M'Clutchy, 
is  likely  to  redound  much  and  largely  to 
your  own  benefit.  Li  his  cajsacity  of  under 
agent,  I  have  had  fi-equent  ojijsortuuities  of 
transacting  business  with  him ;  and  when  I 
contrast  his   quickness,  clearness,    honesty, 

and  skill,  with  the  evident  want  of but 

no,  my  Lord  ;  far  be  it  from  me,  as  a  Chris- 
tian man,  to  institute  any  rash  compai-ison 
either  in  favor  of  my  fellow-creature  or 
against  him,  so  long  as  sin  and  prejudice 
even  for  that  which  is  good,  and  fraUty,  may 
render  us,  as  they  often  do,  liable  to  error. 
In  Mr.  M'Clutchy  it  is  jsossible  I  may  be 
mistaken  ;  in  ]\Ir.  Hickman  it  is  jDossible  I  may- 
be mistaken — I  am  not  infallible — I  am  frail 
— a  very  sinner,  but  not  removed  wholly,  I 
would  trust,  out  of  the  range  of  grace.  My 
Lord,  I  say  again,  that,  as  a  conscientious 
man,  and  as  far  as  mere  human  reason — 
which  is  at  best  but  short-sighted — enables 
nie  to  judge,  I  am  truly  cheei'ed  in  spirit  by 
this,  I  trust,  providential  change  in  the 
agency  of  yoiu-  property.  My  Lord,  in  my 
various  correspondence,  I  generally  endeavor 
ti)  make  it  a  rule  not  to  forget  my  Christian 
duties,  or,  so  to  speak,  to  cast  a  single  grain 
of  the  good  seed  into  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  I  am  privileged  to  write.  The  calls 
of  religion  are,  indeed,  strong  upon  us,  if  we 
permitted  oiu'selves  to  Usten  to  them  as  we 


ought.  Will  your  lordship  then  pardon  me 
for  reminding  you,  that,  however  humble 
the  instrument,  I  have  before  now  been  the 
honored  means  of  setting  your  godlj-  ex- 
amples of  charity  before  the  woi-ld,  with  the  [ 
single-hearted  puiisose  and  hope  that  it 
might  imitate  your  virtues.  There  is  in  the  \ 
neighborhood  a  case  at  present  of  great  dis-  \ 
tress,  in  the  person  of  a  widow  and  her  three 
yoimg  cliildren,  who  have  been  left  destitute 
by  the  guilt  and  consequent  deportation  of 
her  unhappy  husband  to  Australia,  for  the 
crime  of  feloniously  abstracting  live  mutton. 
I  defended  him  professionally,  or,  I  should 
say — although  I  do  not  boast  of  it — with  an 
eye  to  the  relief  of  his  interesting  wife,  but 
^nthout  success  ;  and  what  rendered  his 
crime  more  unpardonable,  he  had  the  un- 
jjaralleled  wickedness  to  say,  that  he  was  in- 
stigated to  it  by  the  ill-advice  and  intemper- 
ate habits  of  this  amiable  woman.  Will  your 
lordship,  then,  allow  me  to  put  your  honored 
name  ia  the  list  of  her  Christian  friends  ? 
Allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  subscribe  mj'self, 
"Your lordship's fraU,  unworthy, 
"  but  faithful  and  honored  servant, 

"Solomon  M'Slime." 

"P.  S. — With  respect  to  your  jocose  and 
ironical  postscript,  may  I  again  take  the  lib- 
erty of  throwing  in  a  word  in  season.  If 
your  lordship  could  so  far-  assume  a  proper 
Chi'istian  seriousness  of  character,  as  to  ren- 
der the  act  of  kindness  and  protection  on 
your  part  such  as  might  confer  a  competent 
indejseudence  upon  a  female  of  religious  dis- 
positions, I  doubt  not,  should  your  lord- 
ship's chai-ity  continue  unabated  ou  your 
arrival  here,  that  some  such  desirable  oppor- 
tunity might  offer,  as  that  of  rescuing  a 
comely  but  desolate  maiden  from  distress. 

"There  is,  indeed,  a  man  here  living  on 
your  lordship's  property,  who  has  a  daughter 
endowed  with  a  large  portion  of  that  vain 
gift  called  beauty.  Her  father  and  family  ai-e 
people  of  bad  principle,  without  conscience 
or  honesty,  and,  withal,  utterly  destitute  of 
reUgion — not  but  that  they  carry  them- 
selves very  plausibly  to  the  world.  Among 
such  people,  my  Lord,  it  is  not  possible  that 
this  engaging  damsel,  who  is  now  so  youth- 
ful and  innocent,  could  resist  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  principles  that  prevail  in  her 
family.  Indeed,  lier  abiding  among  them 
cannot  be  for  her  welfare  in  any  sense. 

"I  have  the  honor,  &c." 

Valentine     M'Clutchy,    Esq.,     to    Solomon 

M'Slime. 
"  My  deak  M'Slime  : 

"  As  it  is  beyond  any  doubt,  that  in  the 
fair  discharge  of  our  duty,  you  and  I  can 
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be  mutually  seniceable  to  each  other ;  and 
as  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  is  our  interest, 
and  what  is  more,  the  interest  of  Lord  Cum- 
ber, that  we  should  be  so,  I  therefore  think 
it  ripht  to  observe,  that  in  all  transactions 
between  us,  each  should  treat  the  other  with 
the  most  perfect  confidence.  For  tliis  rea- 
son, I  l)e^'  to  assure  you,  once  for  all,  that  in 
any  procccdinij:  that  may  .ajijjear  harsh  to- 
wards any  of  liis  lordshiji's  tenantry,  I  am 
and  shall  be  actuated  by  no  other  feeluig, 
than  a  strong,  conscientious  sense  of  my 
duty  to  him.  This  is,  was,  and  will  be  the 
principle  of  my  whole  life.  And  you  know 
very  well,  my  dear  M'Slime,  that  if  I  were 
less  devoted  to  tho.se  interests  than  I  am, 
my  popularity  woidd  be  gi-e.ater  among  the 
tenantry.  Indeed,  few  men  have  a  right  to 
know  tiiis  better  thsm  yourself,  inasmuc^h  as 
you  stiuid  in  precisely  "the  same  beloved  re- 
lation to  them  that  I  do. 

"  Our  excellent  fi'iend  Hickman  is  a  very 
worthy  man  and  exceedingly  well  meaning. 
Don't  you  think  so?  Oh,  I  am  sure  you  do. 
Yet  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  he  left 
out  of  his  system  of  agency  some  of  the  most 
valuable  rights  and  privileges  of  the  landlord. 
These  I  will  mention  to  you  when  I  see  you, 
and  when  I  have  more  time.  I  consequently 
must  say,  that  in  attempting  to  revive  these 
rights,  even  wliilo  I  was  deputy-agent,  the 
unjust  odium  that  is  falling  upon  me  already, 
even  while  I  had  scarce  time  to  move  in 
them,  ought  rather  to  be — that  is  morally 
sjieaking — visited  upon  him  who  allowed 
them  to  lapse.  Now  that  the  fine  old  leases 
of  the  ^I'Loughlins  and  the  Harmans,  and 
others,  huve  dropped,  what  can  I  do  but 
study  Lord  Cumber's  interest,  in  the  first  in- 
stiuice?  Not  but  I  would  sei-ve  them  if  I 
could,  and  will  if  I  can.  I  bear  them  no  ill- 
feeling  ;  and  if  they  have  joined  in  the  cal- 
umnies and  threats  that  ai-c  so  unjustly  ut- 
tered against  me,  what  can  I  do,  and  what 
ought  I  do,  but  retuni  good  for  evil  ?  You, 
as  a  tridy  religious  and  pious  man,  will  feel 
delighted  to  sujiport  me  in  this  principle, 
and  also  to  aid  me  in  bearing  it  practically 
out.  Any  services  of  a  similar  kind  that  I 
can  honestly  and  conscientiously  render  you 
—and  none  other  would  you  accejjt — I  shall 
be  on  my  part  delighted  to  offer.  In  the 
meantime,  let  me  have  your  excellent  wlvice 
as  to  the  m(>st  efficient  means  of  stifling  the 
unreasonable  murmurs  that  are  rising  among 
the  people — and  as  tou(rhing  M'Louglilin's 
and  Harman's  properties,  I  should  be  gla<l 
to  see  you,  in  order  to  consult  upon  what 
may  or  can  be  done  for  them,  always  com- 
patibly with  Lord  C\imber's  interests. 

"  The  pair  of  turkies  which  I  sen<l  you  are 
the  result  of  my  reviving  one  of  his  lordship's 


rights.  They  are  diUt/-turku'x,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  will  eat  the  wor.se  for  the  hIcrtsiitf/K 
which  Darby  O'Drive  tells  me  accompanied 
them  ;  at  least  I  don't  find  they  do. 

"  All  that  I  have  yet  written,  however,  is 
only  preliminary  ;  but  now  to  business.  I 
have  received  the  letter  which  Lord  Cumbei' 
transmitted  to  me,  under  your  frank,  in 
which  I  am  appointed  his  head  agent.  11.<s 
also  is  willing  to  accept  the  two  thousand 
l^ounds  on  my  own  terms — that  is,  of  course, 
as  a  loan,  at  the  usuid  rate  of  interest.  But 
don't  you  think,  my  dear  M'Slime.  that  with 
respect  to  this  large  sum,  an  understanding 
might  be  entered  into — or  rather  an  ai-range- 
ment  made,  in  a  quiet  way,  that  would,  I 
Hatter  myself,  turn  out  of  great  ultimate  ad- 
vantage to  his  lordship.  The  truth  is,  that 
Lord  Cumber,  like  most  generous  men,  is 
very  negligent  of  his  own  interests — at  least 
much  more  so  than  he  ought  to  be  ;  and  it 
would  be  most  beneficial  to  him,  in  every 
sense,  to  have  a  person  managing  his  estates, 
in  the  best  possible  condition  to  serve  him. 
His  properhj,  in  fact,  in  not  repremnted  in  Iho 
r/rand  jimj  paiinel  of  the  comity.  This  is  a 
great  loss  to  him — a  serious  loss.  In  the 
first  jDlace,  it  is  wretchedly,  shamefully  defi- 
cient in  roads — both  xsublic  and  jirivate.  lu 
the  next  place,  there  are  many  rents  left  un- 
paiil,  through  the  inability  of  the  people, 
which  wc  could  get  paid  by  the  making  of 
these  roads,  and  other  county  arrangements, 
which  the  ill-thinking  call  jobs.  In  the  thirst 
and  last  j^lace,  he  has  on  his  pro2)ei-ty  no 
magistrate  fi-iondly  to  his  aforesaid  interests, 
and  who  would  devote  himself  to  them  with 
i  suitable  energj'  and  zeal.  Indeed,  with  re- 
!  gard  to  the  murmurings  and  heart-buniings 
alhidocl  to,  I  fear  that  such  a  magistrate  will 
soon  become  a  matter  of  necessity.  There 
is  a  bad  spirit  rising  and  getting  abroad, 
wherever  it  came  fi-om — and  you  know,  my 
dear  M'Slime,  that  it  could  not  proceed  from 
either  you  or  me.  You  know  that — you  feel 
it.  Now,  what  I  would  propose  is  t'nis — 
Lord  Cumber  has  sutficient  interest  with  the 
I  government,  to  have  me — nil-unworthy  as  I 
!  am — appointed  a  magistrate.  Lst  the  gov- 
I  ernment  but  liint  to  the  chancollor,  and  the 
!  thing  is  done.  In  that  event,  instead  of  giv- 
I  ing  iiim  this  large  sum  of  money  as  a  loan,  ^ 
I  let  it  go  as  a  /»"r  rontra  to  my  ajipointment 
I  to  the  bench.  And  there  is  anotlier  consid- 
'  eration  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked,  which  . 
is,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  government ' 
would  be  certain  to  have  in  the  commission  I 
;  a  man  who  wo\dd  prove  liiinself  one  of  the 
j  precise  class  which  they  stand  in  need  of- —  ' 
j  that  is,  a  useful  man,  devoted  to  their  ' 
I  wishes. 
I      "  Now,  mv  dear  M'Slime,  I  mention  this 
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to  you  with  all  tbo  coniideuce  of  unshaken  ' 
li-iendship.  From  you  these  rei^reseutations  i 
svill  go  to  his  lordshi23  with  a  much  better  i 
grace  than  they  would  from  me.  TeU  him  j 
in  yoiu-  own  peculiar  way,  that  he  shall  have 
the  two  thousand  for  the  magistracy.  That  j 
is  my  first  object  as  his  friend — this  once  j 
obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  of  seeing  myself,  j 
ere  long,  a  member  of  the  grand  panel,  and 
capable  of  serving  him  still  more  extensively. 
"  Believe  me  to  be, 
"My  dear  M'SHme,  &c., 

"  VALENTrNE  M'ClUTOHY." 

P.S. — I  heard  you  once  express  a  wish 
about  a  certain  farm — but  mum's  the  word 
— only  this,  I  have  something  in  my  eye  for 


Solomon  M'Slime  to   the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber : — 
"  Mv  GEACions  Lord  : 

"I,  of  course,  cannot  look  upon  the  con- 
dition you  annex  to  the  ajjpointment  of 
the  agent  as  unreasonable,  although  my 
friend  M'Clutchy  insists,  he  says,  for  the 
honor  of  the  aristocracy,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take on  your  lordship's  part,  and  that  a  loan 
only  was  meant.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  I  humbly 
hope  a  thouglit  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me, 
by  which  the  matter  may,  under  Providence, 
assume  a  more  agreeable  character  for  all 
parties.  Last  night,  my  Lord,  immediately 
after  family  worship,  I  found  myself  much 
refreshed  in  mind,  but  rather  jaded  in  my 
poor  sinful  body,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day — for,  indeed,  I  had  ridden  a  good  deal 
since  morning.  However,  I  desired  Susanna 
— a  jjious  young  person,  who  acts  as  chil- 
dren's maid,  and  understands  m_v  habits — to 
procure  me  a  little  hot  water  and  sugar,  into 
which,  out  of  a  necessary  regard  for  health, 
Avhich  is  imposed  as  a  duty  on  us  all,  I 
poured  a  little  brandy,  partly  for  sustaiu- 
meut  and  partly  to  qualify  the  water.  Having 
swallowed  a  httle  of  this  I  found  the  two 
principles  combine  together,  almost  like 
kindred  spirits,  and  consequently  experi- 
enced both  nourishment  and  edification  from 
the  draught.  It  was  then,  my  Lord,  that  it 
was  given  me  to  turn  my  mind  ujDon  the 
transaction  alluded  to,  I  mean  the  condition 
of  paying  two  thousand  jiounds  for  the 
privilege  of  managing  your  property.  In- 
deed the  thing  was  vouchsafed  to  me  in  this 
light ; — j'our  projserty,  my  Lord,  is  not  rep- 
resented in  the  grand  panel  of  the  county, 
which  is  certainly  a  serious  loss  to  you,  as 
there  is  no  one  here  to  advocate  your  iu- 
t(;rests,  especially  since  poor  Mr.  Deaker's 
infirmities  (would  that  they  were  all  only  of 
the  body  !)  have  caused  him  to  attend  the  ; 


grand  jury  less  frequently.  Many  an-ange- 
ments  might  be  advantageously  made,  by 
which  your  lordship  would  indirectly  benefit ; 
— that  is,  the  money,  so  to  sjseak,  might  be 
made  to  go  into  one  pocket,  in  order  that  it 
should  be  transferred  to  yours.  Then  you 
have  not  a  magistrate  in  your  estates  devoted 
to  your  special  interests,  as  you  ought  to 
liave  ;  this  is  a  veiy  necessary'  thing,  my 
Lord,  and  to  which  I  humbly  endeavor  to 
direct  your  attention.  Again,  my  Lord,  you 
have  no  magistrate  of  true  Protestant  and 
Ascendancy  princijales,  who  from  time  to 
time,  might  manifest  to  the  government  that 
you  did  not  forget  their  interests  no  more 
than  your  own.  Now,  my  Lord,  what  man 
can  be,  or  is  better  qualified  to  serve  yom- 
Lordshiji  in  all  these  capacities  than  that 
staunch  and  unflinching  Protestant,  Mr.  Val 
M'Clutchy?  In  what  individual  could  the 
commission  of  the  peace  more  appropriately 
or  worthily  rest  than  in  your  own  agent?  I 
therefore  beg  yom-  lordship  to  turn  this  in 
your  mi»d,  and  if  advised  by  one  so  humble, 
I  would  suggest  the  trial  of  a  short  prayer 
previous  to  entering  on  it.  Should  you 
exert  your  influence  for  that  jsurpose  with 
the  government,  the  gracious,  I  trust  I  may 
call  it  so — ajipointment — would  be  immedi- 
ately made,  and  I  think  I  know  the  grateful 
disposition  of  Mr.  ^M'Clutchy  sufficiently  well 
to  assure  your  lordship,  that  from  a  thorough 
Christian  sense  of  your  kindness,  the  two 
thousand  pounds  wOl  be,  on  that  condition, 
placed  in  your  lordship's  hands. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Solomon  M'Slime." 


P.S.  jVIi-.  M'Clutchy  is  ignorant  that  a 
suggestion  so  well  calculated  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  general  rehgiou,  has  been 
graciously  intimated  to  one  so  unworthy  as 
I  am. 


Lord  Cumber  to  Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq  : — 

"  It  is  done — a  bargain — I  have  arranged 
the  business  here  with  the  secretary,  and  am 
obhged  to  you,  my  sleek  little  saint,  for  sug- 
gesting it ;  I  wonder  M'Clutchy  himself  did 
not  think  of  it.  I  feel  glad  the  old  leases 
have  dropped,  for  I  am  sure,  that  between 
you  and  him,  you  will  take  out  of  these 
farms  all  that  can  be  taken.  Of  course 
M'Clutchy  and  you  are  at  Uberty  to  revive 
anything  you  like,  f)rovided  it  be  done  proj)- 
erly.  What  is  it  to  me,  who  never  go  there  ? 
I  do  beheve  Hickman  was  not  merely  an 
easj'  fellow,  but  a  fool ;  as  to  ylove-money — 
xeahiig-moneii — duly-fmolti — and  dultj-work — 
I  tell  you  again,  piovided  you  increase  my 
remittances,  and  work  the  cash  out  of  thesa 
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fellows,  you   may  insist  upon   as   many  of 
them  as  3-ou  can  get. 

"  Yours, 

"  CusiBEit." 

"  P.S. — "What,  my  lil  tie  saint,  did  you  mean 
by  that  charitable  Inlander,  concerning  the 
widow,  in  your  last  letter?  I  never  knew 
before  that  a  woman  was  a  widow  merely 
because  her  husband  was  transported,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  for  sheep  stealing,  or  because 
he  happened  to  live,  l)y  compulsion,  in  an- 
other country-.  However,  no  matter  ;  give 
her,  for  me,  wliatever  you  think  proper,  and 
add  it  to  your  bill  of  costs,  as  you  will  do. 
"Cumber." 

Solomon    ]M"Slime,     E^q.,     to    Lord    Cum- 
ber : — • 
^Iy  Giucious  Lord  : 

"  As  I  have  never  intentionally  varied  from 
truth,  I  could  not  bear  even  for  a  moment  to 
seem  to  f:ill  into  the  opposite  piineiple.  I 
was  certainly  very  busy  on  the  day  I  had  the 
honor  and  privOege  of  ■WTiting  to  your  lord- 
hip,  and  much  distressed  both  in  mind  and 
heart,  by  the  woeful  backsliding  of  a  member 
of  om-  congreg,ation.  On  looking  over  the 
copy  of  the  letter,  however,  I  perceive  one 
thing  that  is  gratifying  to  me.  ]\Iy  Lord, 
I  made  no  mistake.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
known  to  your  Lordship  that  there  are  two 
descriptions  of  widows — the  real  and  the 
rrficlahli'  ;  that  is,  the  widow  by  death,  and 
the  widow  by  local  separation  fi'om  her 
husband.  Lideed  the  latter  is  a  class  that 
requires  as  much  sustaiument  and  comfort 
as  the  other — being  !us  they  ai'c,  more  nume- 
rous, and  suffering  all  the  privations  of 
widowhood,  poor  things,  except  its  reality. 
The  exjjression,  my  Lord,  is  figurative,  and 
Uken  from  the  agi-icultural  occupation  of 
ploughing ;  for  whenever  one  animal  is  un- 
yoked for  any  other  piu-jiose,  such  as  travel- 
ling a  journey  or  the  like,  the  other  is  forth- 
with turned  into  some  park  or  grassy  pad- 
dock, and  indeed  genc^rally  enjoys  more  com- 
fortable times  than  if  still  with  the  yoke-fel- 
low ;  for  which  rea.son  the  return  of  the  latter 
is  seldom  very  earnestly  desired  by  the  other. 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  some 
veiT  refreshing  re\ivals  in  the  religious  world 
have  recently  occurred  here,  such  as  I  trust 
will  cause  true  religion  to  sjjread  and  be 
honored  ir  the  land  ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  at  work  among 
many  cril  designing  persons  on  yom*  Lord- 
ship's inheritance  in  this  our  neighborhood. 
Of  this,  however,  tljat  good  and  conscien- 
tious man  Mr.  M'Clut<hy,  will,  I  doubt 
not.  give  you  all  i)ropcr  information  and 
advice. 


"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  Lord,  with 
profound  humility, 

"  Yom-  Lordshiij's  unworthy  servant, 

"  Solomon  JI'Slime." 

Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  J.  P.,   to  Lord 

Cumber  : — 
"  My  Lord  : 

"  Li  point  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
beuelicial  to  yoiir  pi-operty,  than  my  very 
seasonable  appointment  to  the  commission 
of  the  peace.  It  has  extended  my  powers  of 
working  for  your  advantage,  and  armed  me 
with  authority  that  will  be  found  very  neces- 
saiy  in  represshig  outrages  and  distiu'bances 
when  they  occur ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that 
they  are  likely  to  occur  much  too  frequently. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  doubt  'Mi:  Hiclonau's 
candor,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  charity,  I  can 
scai'cely  avoid  thinking  that  he  did  not  treat 
your  Lordship  with  that  ojjenness  of  pm-pose 
and  confidence  to  which  every  lamllord  is 
entitled.  Of  coiu'se,  I  say  this  with  great 
pain,  and  rather  between  ourselves,  as  it 
were  ;  for  heaven  forbid,  that  a  single  syllable 
should  escape  either  my  tongue  or  pen,  that 
might  injure  that  gentleman's  chai-acter. 
The  i^ath  of  duty,  however,  is  often  a  stern 
one,  as  I  find  it  to  be  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  truth,  then,  is,  that  I  fear  Mi:  Hickman 
must  have  kept  the  disturbed  state  of  your 
tenantry  from  your  Lordship's  knowledge, 
owing  probably  to  a  reluctance  in  exposing 
his  own  laxity  "of  management.  Indeed,  I 
^vish  I  could  with  a  conscientious  sense  of 
my  duty  to  yoiu-  Lordship  end  here,  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned.  But  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, truth,  and  honesty,  and  candor, 
will  m.  the  long  rim  tell  for  themselves.  It 
is  an  unquestionable  fact,  then,  that  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  your  tenantiy 
and  he,  ever  since  my  appointment,  have  had 
much  intercourse  of — not  exactly  a  public — 
nor  can  1  decidedly  term  it — a  private  natiu-e  ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  proiwrtion  as 
this  intercourse  became  e.xtended  and  en- 
larged, so  did  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
peojile  increase,  tantil  they  wo  now  almost 
'  ripe  for  outr.age.  I  have  observed,  I  think, 
;  that  poor  Hickman  never  was  remarkable 
for  strength  of  mind,  though  not  destitute 
;  of  a  certain  kind  of  sagacity  ;  and  whether 
I  his  tampering — if  it  be  tampering— with 
j  these  people, — be  the  result  of  a  foolish 
principle  of  envy,  or  whetlier  on  the  other 
liand,  there  is  anything  political  in  it,  I 
really  cannot  say.  All  I  can  do  is  to  state 
the  facts,  and  leave  the  inference  to  yoiu- 
lordship's  superior  penetnition. 

"  If,  however,  it  be  the  fact,  that  Hickman 
could  stop  to  foment  this  unhappy  feehug 
on  yom-  prt>perty,  still,  my  Loi'd,  he  is  not 
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alone  in  it.  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  the 
intercoui-se  between  him  and  them  may  after 
all  be  innocent,  however  suspicious  it  looks, 
I  trust  and  hope  it  is  so— for  there  ai-e  two 
other  families  in  the  neighborhood,  who, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  have,  by  difPusiug 
wicked  and  disloyal  priuciisles  among  the 
tenantry,  done  incalculable  injury.  I  had 
indeed  some  notion  of  communicating  with 
government  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  not 
as  yet  been  able  to  get  any  information 
sufKciently  tangible  to  work  on.  In  the 
meantime,  I  think  the  wisest  and  most 
prudent  steps  I  could  take  for  your  Lord- 
ship's advantage,  would  be  to  get  them  as 
quietly  as  possible  off  the  estate.  I  think, 
from  a  twofold  sense  of  duty,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  do  so.  Their  leases  very  fortun- 
ately have  di'oi:)ped  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
will  not  be  your  interest  to  renew  them  on 
political  grounds  ;  for  they  have  lately  ex- 
jn-essed  a  determination  to  vote  against  your 
brother — and  in  the  next,  we  can  get  much 
larger  fines  from  other  source.s.  Besides  his 
large  farm,  one  of  these  men,  M'Loughlin, 
hoLls  a  smaller  one  of  eighteen  acres,  of 
which  there  are  fifteen  years  yet  unexpired  , 
yet  on  consulting  witli  Mr.  M'SUme,  and 
examining  tlie  lease,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it 
contains  a  flaw,  and  can  be  broken.  I  am 
sure,  my  lord,  for  your  sake  I  shall  be  glad 
of  it. 

"I  cannot  conclude  without  feeling  grate- 
ful to  Heaven  for  having  given  me  such  a 
son  as  I  am  blessed  with.  He  is,  indeed, 
quite  invaluable  to  me  in  managing  these 
refractory  people,  and  were  it  not  for  his  aid 
and  vigor,  I  could  not  have  been  able  to  send 
your  lordship  the  last  remittance.  He  is 
truly  zealous  in  your  cause,  but  I  regret  to 
say,  tliati  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  avail  my- 
self long  of  his  services.  He  is  about  taking  a 
large  farm  in  a  different  part  of  the  country 
with  a  view  to  marriage,  a  circumstance  which 
just  now  occasions  me  much  anxiety  of  mind, 
as  he  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  both  your 
lordship  and  me.  I  am  also  looking  out  for 
an  under  agent,  but  cannot  find  one  to  my 
satisfaction.  Will  yom-  loi'dship  be  kind 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  remittance  of 
last  week  ? 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  mv  lord, 

"ValM'C." 

Lord  Cumber  to  ValM'C,  Esq.  :— 
"Dear  Sir: 

"  The  check  came  safely  to  hand,  and 
seasonably,  and  the  oftener  I  receive  such 
communications  the  better.  The  best  part 
of  it,  however,  is  gone  to  the  devil  already, 
for  I  lost  six  hundred  on  Alley  Croker  at  the 
last  Ascot  meeting  ;  I  write  in  a  hurry,  but 


have  time  to  desire  you  to  keep  your  son,  if 
possible,  on  the  property.  By  the  way,  as 
the  under  agency  is  vacant,  I  request  j'ou 
will  let  him  have  it — and,  if  he  wants  a  farm 
to  marrj'  on,  try  and  find  him  one  somewhere 
on  the  estate  :  who  has  a  better  right?  and. 
I  dare  say,  he  will  make  as  good  a  tenant  as 
another.  As  to  Hickman,  I  think  you  are 
quite  mistaken,  the  truth  being  that  he  re- 
signed, but  was  not  dismissed  the  agency, 
and  if  he  has  not  a  wish  to  get  himself  re- 
jDlaced — which  I  do  not  think — I  don't  see 
what  the  deuce  he  should  begin  to  plot  about. 
I  rather  think  the  cause  of  complaint  amongst 
the  people  is,  that  they  find  some  difference 
between  his  laxity  and  your  rigor  ;  if  so,  you 
must  only  let  them  growl  away,  and  when- 
ever they  resort  to  violence,  of  coarse  punish 
them. 

"  Verj-  truly  yours, 

"  CUJEBEE." 

"  P.S. — By  all  means  get  those  mischiev- 
ous fellows — I  forget  their  names— off  the 
pi'operty,  as  I  shall  have  no  tenant  land  er  me 
who  will  create  disturbance  or  sow  dissension 
among  the  people.  I  thank  you  for  the  fine 
hamjDer  of  fowl,  and  have  only  to  say,  as 
above,  that  the  oftener,  &c.,  &c. 

"  Cotiber." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Reflections  on  AbsenteeiKin —  Virfiifs  of  a  T.nya\ 
Mariistrate — A  Small.  Dnse  of  Fiattery — A  Bruce 
of  E'essings — Darby  has  Nut'ons  of  becoming  a 
Convert— Hints  to  a  2'Tiisty  Bailiff,  with  a  Bd  «f 
Mystery — Dram  Dhu,  and  theComforts  of  Christ- 
iiuis  Em — An  Extermination. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  attending  absen- 
teeism is  tlie  facility  with  which  a  dishonest 
and  oppressive  agent  can  maintain  a  system 
of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood,  either  tp 
screen  his  own  delinquency  or  to  destroy  the 
reputation  of  those  whom  he  hates  or  fears. 
An  absentee  landlord  has  no  guiu-antee  be- 
yond the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  entrusts  the  management  of  his 
property,  and  consequently  he  ought  to  know 
that  his  very  residence  abroad  presents  strong 
temptations  to  persons,  who,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, are  not  possessed  of  any  principle 
strong  enough  to  compete  with  their  rapac- 
ity or  cnielty.  Valentine  M'Clutchy  was  one 
of  those  fellows  in  whom  the  heart  was  nat- 
urally so  hard  and  selfish  that  he  loved  both 
wealth  and  the  uiflictiou  of  oppression,  sim- 
ply on  account  of  the  pleasui-e  which  they 
atibrded  him.  To  such  a  man,  and  they 
formed  too  numerous  a  class,  the  estate  of 
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an  absentee  landlord  presented  an  appropri- 
ate, aiid  generally  a  safe  field  for  action.  The 
great  principle  of  his  life  was,  iu  eveiy  trans- 
action that  occurred,  to  make  the  interest  of 
the  landlord  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  tenant 
on  the  other,  subservient  to  his  owni.  This 
was  their  rule,  and  the  cunning  and  adroit- 
ness necessary  to  carry  it  into  practical  efifect, 
were  sometimes  scarcely'  deemed  worth  con- 
cesilment,  so  strong  was  their  sense  of  im- 
punity, and  their  di.sregard  of  what  seldom 
took  place— retribution.  Indeed,  the  absence 
of  the  landlord  gave  tliem  necessarily,  as 
matters  were  managed,  an  unlimited  power 
over  the  jieople,  and  gratified  that  malignant 
vigilance  which  ever  attends  upon  suspicion 
and  conscious  guilt.  !Many  of  the  tenants, 
for  insUmce,  when  driven  to  the  uttermost 
depths  of  distress  and  misery,  have  been  des- 
perate enough  to  appe.-U  to  the  head  land- 
lords, and  almost  in  every  case  the  agent 
himself  was  enabled  to  show  them  their  own 
letters,  which  the  absentee  had  in  the  mean- 
time transmitted  to  the  identical  pai-ty  whose 
tyranny  had  occasioned  them. 
"  The  appointment  of  Pliil  to  the  under 
agency  was  felt  even  more  strongly  than  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Hickman  or  Yal's  succession 
to  that  gentleman  ;  for  there  was  about  hon- 
est Val  something  which  the  people  could 
not  absolutely  despise.  His  talents  for  bus- 
iness, however,  prostituted  as  they  were  to 
such  infamous  purposes,  only  rendered  him 
a  greater  scourge  to  the  unhappy  tenantry 
over  whom  he  was  placed.  As  for  Phil,  he 
experienced  at  their  hands  that  combined 
feeling  of  hatred  and  contemjit  with  which 
we  look  upon  a  man  who  has  every  disposi- 
tion to  villany  but  not  the  ability  to  accom- 
plish its  pui-poses  in  a  masterly  manner. 

Val's  promotion  to  the  Bench  did  not  oc- 
casion so  much  surprise  as  might  be  sup- 
posed. It  is  well  known,  that  eveiy  such 
scoundrel,  however  he  may  disregai'd  the 
opinions  of  the  people  whom  he  despises, 
leaves  nothing  undone  that  either  meanness 
or  ingenuit}'  tan  a(u;omplisli  to  sustain  a 
plausible  character  with  the  gentry  of  the 
neighborhood.  Li  the  tunes  of  wliich  we 
write,  tiie  great  passport  to  popularity  among 
one  party  was  the  exiiressiou  of  strong  poUti- 
cil  opiuion.s.  For  this  reason,  Val,  who  wa.s 
too  cunning  to  neglect  any  subordinate  aid 
to  his  success  in  hfe,  had  created  for  himself 
a  certain  description  of  diameter,  which  in  a 
great  degree  occasioue.l  much  of  his  dLs- 
houesty  and  oppression  to  l)e  overlooked  or 
forgiven.  Like  his  father,  old  Deaker,  he 
was  a  furious  Orangemaix,  of  the  true,  loyal, 
and  Ascendancy  class— drank  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  iramortiil  memory  every  day  after 
dinner— was,  in  fact,  master  of   a!i  Orange 


I  Lodge,  and  altogether  a  man  of  that 
i  thorough,  staunch,  Protestiint  principle, 
I  which  was  then,  as  it  has  been  since,  pro.s- 
'  tituted  to  the  worst  purijoses.  For  this 
I  reason,  he  was  looked  upon,  by  those  of  his 
I  own  class  not  so  much  as  a  heartless  and  un- 
I  scrupulous  .knave,  as  a  good  sound  Protes- 
tjint,  whose  religion  and  loyalty  were  of  the 
right  kidue^^  Li  accordance  with  these 
princii)les,  he  lo.st  no  time  in  assuming  the 
character  of  an  active  useful  mim,  who  con- 
sidered it  the  most  important  part  of  his 
duty  to  extend  his  political  opinions  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  and  to  discounte- 
nance, in  all  shapes  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, such  as  were  oi^ijosed  to  them.  For 
this  purjjose,  there  was  only  one  object  left 
untried  and  unaccomi)h.slied  ;  but  time  and 
his  undoubted  loyalty  soon  enabled  him  to 
achieve  it.  Not  long  after  his  appointment 
to  the  agency,  he  began  to  experience  some 
of  these  uneasy  sensations  which  a  con- 
sciousness of  not  ha^-ing  deserved  well  at  tho 
hands  of  the  peojile  will  occasion.  The  man, 
as  we  have  said,  was  a  cowai'd  at  heart ;  but 
like  many  others  of  the  same  class,  he  con- 
trived on  most  occasions  to  conceal  it.  He 
now  considered  that  it  would,  at  aU  events, 
be  a  safe  and  prudent  act  on  his  part  to 
raise  a  corps  of  yeomanry,  seciu-ing  a  com- 
mission in  it  for  himself  and  Phil.  In  this 
case  he  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  be  able  to  lay 
j  before  government  such  satisfactory  jjroofs 
as.  would  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  establish  his 
own  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  higher 
;  powers.  No  man  possessed  the  art  of  com- 
bining sevei-al  motives,  under  the  simplo 
guise  of  one  act,  with  greater  skill  than 
M'Clutchy.  For  instance,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  removing  from  the  estate  as 
many  as  possible  of  those  whom  he  could 
I  not  recliou  on  for  political  support.  Thus 
■would  he,  in  the  least  suspicious  manner, 
and  iu  the  very  act  of  loyalty,  occasion  that 
quantity  of  disturbance  just  necessary  to 
corroborate  his  representations  to  govern- 
ment— free  property  from  disaffected  per- 
sons, whose  con.sciences  were  proof  against 
both  his  threats  and  promi.ses — and  prove 
to  the  world  that  Valentine  IM'Clutchy  was 
the  mail  to  suppress  disturbance,  jjunisli 
offenders,  maintain  peace,  and,  in  short,  ex- 
hibit i>r(cisely  that  lovid  and  truly  Protestant 
spirit  which  tlie  times  recjuired,  and  which, 
iu  the  end,  genei-ally  contrived  to  bring  its 
own  reward  along  with  it. 

One  evening,  alK)ut  this  period,  our  worthy 
agent  was  sitting  in  his  biwk  ijarlor,  enjoy- 
ing with  I'hil  the  comforts  of  a  warm  tum- 
bler of  i>uncli,  when  the  old  knock  alreaily 
described  was  heard  at  the  hall  door. 
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"How  the  devil  does  that  rascal  contrive 
to  give  such  a  knock? "said  Phil — "upon 
my  honor  and  reputation,  father,  I  could 
know  it  out  of  a  thousand." 

" Its  very  difficult  to  say,"  rei^lied  the 
other  ;  "  hut  I  agree  with  you  in  its  character 
— and  j'et,  I  am  Convinced  that  Master  Darby 
by  no  means  entertains  the  terror  of  me 
which  he  affects.  However,  be  this  as  it 
may,  he  is  invaluable  for  his  attachment  to 
our  interests,  and  the  trust  which  we  can 
repose  in  him.  I  intend  to  make  him  a 
sergeant  in  our  new  corps — and  tallying  of 
that,  Phil,  you  are  not  aware  that  I  received 
this  morning  a  letter  from  Lord  Cumber,  in 
which  he  thanks  me  for  the  hint,  and  says 
he  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  for- 
ward the  business.  I  have  proposed  that  he 
shall  be  colonel,  and  that  the  corjjs  be  named 
the  Castle  Cumber  Yeomanry.  I  shall  my- 
self be  captam  and  ijaymaster,  and  you  shall 
have  a  slice  of  something  off  it,  Phil,  mj' 
boj-." 

"  I  have  no  objection  in  life,"  replied  Phil, 
"  and  let  the  slice  be  a  good  one  ;  only  I  am 
rather  quakerly  as  to  actual  fighting,  which 
maj'  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  prevent !  " 

"  There  wiU  be  no  fighting,  my  hero,"  re- 
plied the  father,  laughing;  "if  there  were, 
Phil,  I  would  myself  rise  above  all  claims  for 
military  glory  ;  but  here  there  will  be  noth- 
ing but  a  healthy  chase  across  the  country 
after  an  occasional  rebel  or  whiteboj-,  or 
jierhaps  the  seizing  of  a  stiU,  and  the  capture 
of  many  a  keg  of  neat  poteen,  Phil — eh? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  my  boy  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  said  Phil, 
"provided  everything  is  done  in  an  open, 
manly  manner — in  broad  day-light.  These 
scoundrel  whiteboys  have  such  devilish  good 
practice  at  hedge-firing,  that  I  have  already 
made  up  my  mind  to  decline  all  warfare  that 
won't  be  .sanctioned  by  the  sun.  I  believe 
in  my  soul  they  see  better  without  light  than 
with  it,  so  that  the  darkness  which  would  be 
a  protection  to  them,  could  be  none  to  me." 

At  this  moment,  a  tap — such  as  a  thief 
would  give  when  ascertaining  if  the  master 
of  the  house  were  asleep,  in  order  that  he 
might  rob  him — came  to  the  door,  and  ujjon 

being  desired  to  "  come  in  and  be  d d  " 

Darby  entered. 

"  You're  an  hour  late,  you  scoundrel," 
said  Val ;  "  what  have  you  to  say  for  your- 
self?" 

"  Yes,"  added  Phil,  who  was  a  perfect 
Achilles  to  every  bailiff  and  driver  on  the 
estate — ".what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself? 
If  I  sened  you  right,  iipou  my  honor  and 
reputation,  I  would  kick  you  out.  I  would, 
you  scoundrel,  and  I  ought." 

"I  know  j'ou  ought,  squire,  for  I  dcsarve 


I  it ;  but,  any  how,  sure  it  was  the  floods  that 
,  sent  me  round.  The  stick  was  covered 
above  thi-ee  feet,  and  I  had  to  go  round  by 
the  bridge.  Thi-oth  his  honor  there  ought 
j  to  make  the  Grand  Jiu-y  put  a  bridge  acrass 
it,  and  I  wish  to  goodness.  Square  Phil,  you 
would  si^ake  to  him  to  get  them  to  do  it 
I  next  summer." 

When  Solomon  said,  that  all  was  vanity  and 
!  vexation  of  sjjirit,  we  hope  he  did  not  mean 
j  that  the  two  terms  were  at  all  synonymous  ; 
because,  if  he  did,  we  unquestionably  stand 
I  jjrepared  to  contest  his  knowledge  of  human 
[  nature,  despite  both  his  wisdom  and  experi- 
!  ence.  Darby's  reply  was  not  a  long  one, 
I  but  its  efi'ect  v.'as  jjowerful.  The  very  notion 
that  Val  M'Ciutchy  could,  should,  might,  or 
I  ought  to  have  such  influence  over  the  Grand 
\  Jury  of  the  county  was  irresistible  with  the 
:  father  ;  and  that  he  should  live  to  be  actu- 
[  ally  called  squire,  nay  to  hear  the  word  with 
his  own  ears,  was  equallj-  so  with  the  son. 

Vanity !  What  sensation  can  the  hearts 
of  thousands — millions  feel,  that  ought  for  a 
moment  be  compared,  in  an  ecstatic  sense 
of  enjoyment,  with  those  which  arise  from 
gratified  vanity  ? 

"Come,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a 
glass  of  spu'its — the  night's  severe,"  said  Val. 
"Yes,  you  sneaking  scoundrel,  take  a 
glass  of  spirits,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done  about  the  bridge  before  next  winter," 
added  Phil. 

"  All  I  can  say  is,  giutlemen,"  said  Darby, 
that  if  you  both  take  it  up,  it  wUl  be  done. 
In  the  mane  time,  here's  both  your  healths, 
your  honors ;  an'  may  you  both  be  spared 
on  the  property,  as  a  pair  of  blessins  to  the 
estate !  "  Then,  running  over  to  Phil,  he 
whispered  in  a  j)layhouse  voice — "  Square 
Phil,  I  dai'en't  let  his  honor  hear  me  now, 
but — here's  black  confusion  to  Hickman,  the 
desaver !  " 

"What  is  he  saying,  Phil?  Wliat  is  the 
cursed  sneaking  scoundrel  saying  ?  " 

"Why  your  honor,"  interposed  Darby, 
"  I  was  axin'  permission  jist  to  add  a  thrifle 
to  what  I'm  goin'  to  drink." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Val. 
"  Just,  youi-  honor,  to  drink  the  glorious, 
pious,     and    immoral    mimorj' !    hip,    hip, 
hurra  !  " 

"And  how  can  you  drink  it,  you  rascal, 
and  you  a  papist?"  asked  Pliil,  still  highly 
delighted  with  Darby's  loyalty.  "  What 
would  your  priest  say  if  he  knew  it  ?  " 

"Why,"  said  Darby,  quite  unconscious  of 
the  testimony  he  was  beaiing  to  his  own 
duplicity,  "  sure  they  can  forgive  me  that, 
along  with  my  other  sins.  But,  any  how,  I 
:  have  a  great  notion  to  leave  them  and  their 
rullii^ion  altogether." 
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How   is    that,    you    scoumlrel  ? "  asked 
acUl- 


Val. 

"  Yes,  vou  scoundrel ;  how  is  that 
ed  Phil.  ' 

'■  Why,  troth,"  replied  Darby,  "  I  cau't 
well  account  for  it  myself,  barriu'  it  cornea 
from  an  enlightened  conscience.  Mr. 
M'tSlime  gave  me  a  traot,  some  time  ago, 
called  Spiritual  Food  for  Babes  of  Gi-ace, 
and  I  thought  in  my  own  conscience,  afther 
readin'  it  carefidly  over,  that  it  applied  very 
much  to  iiiy  condition." 

"Ah!"  said  Phil,  "what  a  babe  you  are! 
but  no  matter  ;  I'm  glad  you  have  notions 
of  becoming  a  good  sound  Protestant  ;  take 
my  word  there's  nothing  like  it.  A  man 
that's  a  good  sound  Protestant  is  always  a 
loval  fellow,  and  when  he's  dmnk,  drinks — 
to'hell  with  the  Pope." 

"Phil,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  his  father, 
who  inherited  many,  if  not  all  of  old  Deaker's 
opinions.  "  If  you  are  about  to  become  a 
Protestant,  Dai-by,  that's  a  very  diS'erent 
thing  from  changing  your  religion — inas- 
much as  you  must  have  one  to  change  first. 
However,  as  you  say,  ll'Slime's  your  man, 
and  be  guided  by  him." 

"  So  I  intend,  sir  ;  and  he  has  been  spakin' 
to  me  about  comui'  forrid  publickly,  in  re- 
g.ard  of  an  intention  he  has  of  writin'  a  new 
tract  consirning  me,  to  be  called  the  Con- 
verted Bailill',  or  a  Companion  to  the  Religi- 
ous Attorney  ;  and  he  says,  sir,  that  he'll  get ' 
us  bound  up  together.'' 

"  Does  he  ?  "  said  Val,  dryly  ;  "  strung  np, 
I  suppose  he  means."  ! 

"Troth  your  honor's  i  .jht,"  replied 
Darby  ;  "  but  my  own  mimo  y  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be — it  was  strung  u  j  he  said,  sure 
enough,  sir."  I 

"  Very  well,"  said  Val,  "  3ut  now  to  busi- 
ness. I'hil,  my  boy,  you  n'  jve  off  for  a  little 
— Darby  and  I  liave  a  sm  ,11  matter  to  talk  ' 
over,  tliat  noliody  must  h(,<ir  l)ut  ourselves." 

"All  right,"  replied  P.'jl  ;  "so  take  care  I 
of  yourselves  ; "  and  accordingly  left  the 
room. 

Now  the  truth  was,  that  M'Clutchy,  who  ' 
perfectly  understx)od  the  half-witted  charac-  ; 
ter  of  his  son— for  be  it  known  that  wortliy 
Phil  was  considered  by  those  who  hail  the 
honor  of  his  actiuaintance,  as  anything  but 
an  oracle— did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
admitting  the  said  Pliil  to  full  confidence  in 
all  his  plans  and  speculations.  \ 

"You  see  now,"  said  ho,  addressing  Darby 
sternly' — "  you  see  the  t)i)inion  which  I  en- 
tertain of  your  honesty,  when  I  trust  you 
more  than  I  do  my  son." 

"  Troth  I  do  your  honor — and  by  the  same 
token  did  I  ever  betray  you ':'  "  ; 

"  Betray,  you  scoundrel  I  what  had  you  to  : 


betray?"  said  Val,  indignantly,  "whatever 
I  do  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  countn'  in  gene- 
nd,  and  for  Lord  Cumber's  property  in  par- 
ticular :  you  know  that." 

"  Know  it !  doesn't  the  whole  world  know 
it,  SU-?" 

"  Well,  tlien  " — said  Val,  softening— "  now 
to  business.  In  the  first  place  obsei-ve  my 
words — hsten." 

Darby  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  him  in 
the  attitude  of  deep  and  breathless  atten- 
tion. 

"  Whenever  you  happen  to  execute  a  war- 
rant of  distress— that  is,  when  removing 
furniture  or  any  other  property  off  the 
I  premises,  keep  a  shaiij  look  out  for  any 
papers  or  jiarchments  that  happen  to  come 
;  in  your  way.  It  would  do  no  harm  if  you 
should  slip  them  quietly  into  your  pocket 
and  bring  them  to  me.  I  say  quietly,  be- 
I  cause  there  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  the 
[  people  that  we  must  watch  ;  but  if  they  once 
suspected  that  we  were  on  the  look  out  for 
it,  they  migljt  baffle  us  ;  these  jjajjers,  you 
know  can  be  i-etumed." 

"  I  see,  your  honor,"  said  Darby — "  there 
you  are  right,  as,  indeed,  you  always  ai-e." 

"Very  well,  then.  Is  the  night  dark  and 
stormy  ?  " 

"  So  dark,  sir,  that  a  blind  man  could  see 
it." 

Val  then  ai>proached  the  bailiff,  looked 
cautiously  about  the  room — opened  the  door, 
and  peeped  into  the  hall  ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned, and  placing  about  hiilf-a-dozen  wi-it- 
ten  papers  in  his  hand,  whispered  something 
to  him  with  great  earnestness  and  delibera- 
tion. Darby  heard  him  with  profound  at- 
tention, nodded  his  head  significantly  as  he 
spoke,  and  placed  the  point  of  his  right  hand 
fore-finger  on  the  papers,  as  if  he  said,  "I 
see — I  imderstand — I  am  to  do  so  and  so 
with  Owfc. ;  it's  all  clear— all  right,  and  it 
shall  be  done  before  I  sleep." 

The  conversation  then  fell  into  its  original 
channel,  and  PhU  was  summoned,  in  order 
to  receive  his  instructions  touching  a  cere- 
mony which  was  to  take  place  on  the  follow- 
ing day  but  one ;  which  ceremony  simply 
consisted  in  turning  out  upon  the  wide 
world,  without  house,  or  home,  or  shelter, 
about  twenty  three  famihes,  containing 
among  them  the  young,  the  aged,  tlM;  sick, 
and  th(!  dying — but  this  is  a  scene  to  which 
we  must  beg  the  reader's  more  particular  at- 
tention. 

There  stood,  facing  the  west,  about  two 
miles  from  Constitution  Cottage,  an  irregular 
string  of  cabins,  with  here  and  there  some- 
thing that  might  approadi  the  comfortnble 
air  of  a  middle  size  house.  The  soil  on 
which   they   stood    was   an   elevated    moor, 
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studded  with  rocks  aud  small  cultivated 
patches,  which  the  hard  hand  of  labor  had, 
with  toil  aud  difBcuItj,  worn  from  what 
might  otherwise  be  called  a  cold,  bleak, 
desert.  The  rocks  in  several  instances  were 
overgrown  with  underwood  and  shrubs  of 
different  descriptions,  which  were  browsed 
upon  by  meagre  and  hungry-looking  goats, 
the  only  description  of  cattle  that  tlie  poverty 
of  these  poor  people  allowed  them  to  keep, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  families, 
who  were  able  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
cow.  In  winter  it  had  an  au-  of  shivering 
desolation  that  was  enough  to  chill  the  very 
blood,  even  to  think  of;  but  in  summer, 
the  greenness  of  the  shi-ubs,  some  of  which 
were  aromatic  and  fragrant,  relieved  the 
dark,  depressmg  spiiit  which  seemed  to 
brood  upon  it.  This  little  colony,  notwith- 
standing the  wretchedness  of  its  ajspearance, 
was  not,  however,  shut  out  from  a  share  of 
human  happiness.  The  manners  of  its  in- 
habitants were  j)i'inieval  and  simple,  and  if 
their  enjoyments  were  few  aud  limited,  so 
also  were  their  desires.  God  gave  them  the 
summer  breeze  to  purify  their  blood,  the  sun 
of  heaven  to  irradiate  the  bleakness  of  their 
mo\mtains,  the  morning  and  evening  dressed 
in  all  their  beauty,  and  music  of  their  moun- 
tain streams,  and  that  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, to  enliven  their  souls  with  its  melody. 
Tlie  voices  of  spiing,  of  summer,  of  autumn, 
were  cheerful  in  their  ears  as  the  voices  of 
friends,  and  even  winter,  with  all  his  wild- 
ness  aud  desolation,  was  not  without  a  grim 
complacence  which  they  loved.  They  were 
a  poor,  harmless,  little  community,  so  very 
luimble  and  inoffensive,  as  to  be  absolutely 
beneath  the  reach  of  human  resentment  or 
injustice.     Alas  !  they  were  not  so. 

The  cause  of  the  oppression  wliich  was 
now  about  to  place  them  in  its  iron  grasja, 
was  as  simple  as  it  was  iniquitous.  They 
refused  to  vote  for  Lord  Cumber's  brother, 
and  were  independent  enough  to  resjject  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  defiance  of  Bl'Clut- 
chy's  denunciations.'  They  had  voted  for 
the  gentleman  who  gave  them  em2:)lo3Ttnent, 
and  who  happened  besides,  to  entertain 
opinions  which  they  approved.  M'Clutchy's 
object  was  to  remove  them  from  the  i^roperty, 
in  order  that  he  might  replace  them  witli  a 
more  obedient  and  less  conscientious  class  ; 
for  this  was  his  principle  of  action  under 
such  circumstances. 

It  so  happened  that  there  lived  among 
them  a  man  named  O'Regan,  who,  in  point 
of  comfort,  was  at  the  head  of  this  little 
community.  He  was  a  quiet  and  an  affec- 
tionate individual,  industrious,  sober,  and 
every  way  well  conducted.  This  inoffensive 
and  virtuous  man,  and  his  faitafol  wife,  had 


been  for  some  time  before  the  period  we  are 
describing,  under  the  shadow  of  deep  afflic- 
tion. Their  second  child,  and  his  little 
brother,  together  with  the  eldest,  who  for 
two  or  three  years  before  had  been  at  service 
in  England,  wei'e  all  that  had  been  spared  to 
them — the  rest  having  died  young.  This 
second  boy  was  named  Torley,  and  him  they 
loved  with  an  excess  of  tenderness  and  affec- 
tion that  could  scarcely  be  blamed.  The 
boy  was  handsome  and  manly,  full  of  feeling, 
apd  possessed  of  great  resolution  and  cour- 
age ;  all  this,  however,  was  ultimately  of  no 
avail  in  adding  to  the  span  of  the  poor 
youth's  life.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  he  overloaded  himself  with  a  log  of 
fir  which  he  had  found  in  the  moors  ;  having 
laid  it  down  to  rest,  he  broke  a  blood-vessel 
in  attempting  to  raise  it  to  his  shoulder  the 
second  time  :  he  staggered  home,  related  the 
accident  as  it  had  occurred,  and  laid  himself 
dowTi  gently  upon  his  bed.  Decline  then 
set  in,  and  the  handsome  and  high-spirited 
Torley  O'Kegan,  lay  patiently  awaiting  his 
dissolution,  his  languid  eye  dim  with  the 
shadow  of  its  approach.  From  the  moment 
it  was  ascertained  that  his  death,  early  and 
unexpectedly,  was  known  to  be  certain,  the 
grief  of  his  parents  transcended  the  bounds 
of  ordinary  sorrow.  It  was  indeed,  a  dis- 
tressing thing  to  witness  then-  sufferings, 
and  to  feel,  in  the  inmost  chambers  of  the 
heart,  the  awful  wail  of  their  desolation  aud 
despair. 
!  Winter  had  now  arrived  in  all  its  severity, 
i  and  the  very  day  selected  for  the  removal  of 
j  these  poor  people  was  that  which  fills,  or 
was  designed  to  fill,  every  Christian  heart 
with  hope,  charity,  affection  for  our  kind, 
and  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  that  festive 
spirit  which  gives  to  the  season  a  charm  that 
throws  the  memory  back  upon  the  sweetest 
recollections  of  life — I  mean  Christmas  eve. 
The  morning,  however,  was  ushered  in  by 
storm.  There  had  been  above  a  fortnight's 
snow,  accompanied  by  hard  fi-ost,  and  to  this 
was  added  now  the  force  of  a  piercing  wind, 
and  a  tremendous  down  pouring  of  hard  dry 
drift,  against  which  it  is  at  any  time  almost 
impossible  even  to  walk,  unless  when  sup- 
ported by  health,  youth,  and  uncommon 
strength. 

In  O'Regan's  house  there  was,  indeed, 
the  terrible  union  of  a  most  bitter  and  two- 
fold misery.  The  boy  was  literally  dying, 
and  to  this  was  added  the  consciousness 
that  M'Clutchy  would  work  his  way  in  spite 
of  storm,  temj)est,  and  sickness,  nay,  even 
death  itself.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
wild  mountain  village,  which,  by  the  way, 
was  named  Drum  Dhu,  from  its  black  and 
desolate   look,   had    too   much   the   fear  of 
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MClulchy  before  their  eyes,  to  await  his 
measures,  and  accordinglj-  souglit  out  some 
other  shelter.  It  was  said,  however,  and 
geuerall}'  supposed,  bv  several  of  the  neigh- 
boring gentry,  that  even  M'Clutchy  himself 
would  scairely  dare  tc  take  such  a  step,  iu 
defiance  of  common  humanity,  public  opin- 
ion, and  tlie  laws  both  of  (iod  and — we  were 
about  to  add — man,  but  the  word  cannot  be 
written.  Eveiy  step  ho  touk  was  strictly 
and  perfectly  legal,  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  ha<l  tliat  strong  argument,  "7  am 
sujijjorlcd  1)1/  Ike  /«»••-!  if  the  land,"  to  enaljle 
him  to  trample  upon  all  the  principles  of 
humanity  and  justice — to  gratify  political 
rancor,  personal  hatred,  to  oppress,  perse- 
cute, and  ruin. 

Eemoval,  however,  in  Torley  O'Eegan's 
case,  would  have  been  instant  death.  5Io- 
tion  or  effort  of  any  kind  were  strictly  for- 
bidilen,  as  was  conversation,  except  in  the 
calmest  and  lowest  tones,  and  everything  at 
at  all  approaching  to  excitement.  Still  the 
terror  lest  this  inhuman  agent  might  cany 
his  resolution  into  effect  on  such  a  day,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  gave  to  their  piti- 
able sense  of  his  loss  a  dark  and  deadly  hue 
of  misery,  at  which  the  heart  actually  sickens. 
From  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock  on  that  omi- 
nous morning,  the  inhabitants  of  Dium  Dhu 
were  passing,  despite  the  storm,  fi"om  cabin 
to  cabin,  discussing  the  probable  events  of 
the  day,  and  asking  each  other  if  it  could  bo 
possible  that  H'Clutchj- would  turn  them  out 
under  such  a  tempest.  Kor  was  this  all. 
The  scene  indeed  was  one  which  oufifht  never 
to  be  witnessed  in  any  country,  iiisory  iu 
all  its  shapes  was  there — suffering  in  its 
severest  pangs — sickness —disease — famine 
— and  deatli— to  all  which  was  to  be  added 
bleak,  houseless,  homeless,  roofless  desola- 
tion. Hixd  the  season  been  summer  they 
might  have  slept  in  the  fields,  made  them- 
selves temponuy  sheds,  or  carried  their  sick, 
and  aged,  and  helpless,  to  distant  places 
where  huniiuiity  might  aid  and  relieve  them. 
But  no — here  were  the  elements  of  God,  as 
it  were,  called  in  by  tlie  malignity  and  wick- 
edness of  man  to  war  against  old  age,  infan- 
cy, and  disease. 

For  a  day  or  two  proceeding  tliis,  poor 
Torley  tliought  he  felt  a  little  better,  that  is 
to  s  ly,  his  usu:d  symptoms  of  suffering  were 
mitigated,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  when 
human  weakness  litei-ally  sinks  below  the 
reach  of  })ain  itself.  Ten  o'clock  had  arrived 
and  he  had  not  yet  awoke,  having  only  fallen 
asleep  a  little  before  <laybreak.  His  father 
went  to  his  bed-side,  and  looking  down  saw 
that  he  was  still  asleep,  wtli  a  peacefid  smile 
iiTadiating  his  features,  as  it  wei-e  with  a 
I         sense  of  inward  luippiness  and   tranquility. 


He  beckoned  to  his  mother  who  approached 
the  bed,  and  contemjilated  him  with  that 
teiu'less  agony  whicli  se.u-s  the  heart  and 
brain,  until  the  feehng  would  be  gladly  ex- 
changed for  madness.  The  conversation 
which  followed  was  in  Irish,  a  circumstance 
that  accounts  for  its  figurative  style  and  ten- 
derness of  expression. 

"  What  is  that  smile,"  said  the  father. 
"  It'is  the  peace  of  God,"  said  the  mother, 
"  shining  from  an  innocent  and  hajjpy  heart 
Oh  !  Toi-ley,  my  son,  my  son  !  " 

"Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "  he  is  going  to 
meet  happy  hearts,  but  he  will  leave  none  in 
this  house  behind  him — even  little  Brian 
that  he  loved  so  well — but  where  was  there 
I  a  heart  so  loving  as  his  ?  "  This  we  need 
scarcely  observe,  was  all  sai  1  in  whi.sper.s. 

"Ah!"  said  the  father,  "you  may  well 
ask — but  don't  you  remember  this  day  week, 
when  we  were  talking  of  M'Clutchy — '1 
hope,' says  he,  'that  if  he  should  come,  I'll 
be  where  no  agent  can  turn  me  out^ — that  is, 
iu  heaven — for  I  wouldn't  wish  to  live  to  see 
you  both  and  little  Brian  put  from  the  pliice 
that  wo  all  loved  so  well' — and  then  he 
wiped  away  the  tears  from  his  pale  cheeks. — ■ 
Oh  !  Torley,  my  son — my  son — are  you  lav- 
ing us  !  laving  us  forever  ?  " 

The  fatlier  sat  down  quietly  on  a  chair, 
and  put  his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  as  if  to 
keep  the  ujipor  part  of  his  heul  from  flying 
oT— for  such,  he  said,  were  the  sensations  he 
felt.  He  then  wiuug  his  hands  until  the 
joints  cr.acked,  and  g.aveoue  short  convulsive 
s.ob,  which  no  effort  of  his  could  repress. 
The  boy  soon  afterwai-ds  oj^ened  his  eyes, 
and  fixed  them  with  the  same  peaceful  and 
affcclionato  smile  upon  his  parents. 

"  Torley,"  siid  the  mother,  kissing  him, 
j  "  how  do  you  feel,  our  flower  ?  " 

"  Aisier,"  said  he,  "  but  I  think  weaker — I 
]  had  a  dream,"  he  continued  ;  "I  thought  I 
was  looking  in  through  a  great  gate  at  the 
mo.st  beautiful  jjlace  that  ever  was — and  I 
said  to  myself,  what  country  can  that  be, 
tint's  so  full  of  light,  and  music,  and  green 
trees,  and  beautiful  rivers?  'That  is  lieav- 
en,'  Slid  a  sweet  voice  beside  me,  but  I  could 
see  no  one.  I  looked  agiiin,  and  then  I 
thought  I  saw  my  three  little  brothei-s  stand- 
I  in'  inside  the  gate  smilin' — and  I  said,  'ar'n't 
you  my  brothers  that  died  when  you  w'ere 
young  ?  '  '  Yes,'  saiil  they,  '  an<l  we  are  come 
;  to  welcome  you  here.'  I  was  then  goin'  to 
'  go  in,  wOien  I  thouglit  I  saw  my  fatlier  an<l 
I  Brian  runnin'  hanil  in  hand  towards  the 
gate,  and  as  I  was  goin'  in  I  thought  they 
cjillcd  after  me — '  wait,  Torley,  dear,  for  wo 
will  follow  you  soon.' "' 

!      "And  I  hope  we  all  will,  our  blessed  treas- 
I  ure ;    for   when  you  Ic  ive   u.s,   sou   of   our 
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hearts,  -what  temptation  will  we  liave  to  stay 
afther  you  ?  Your  voice,  achora,  wiU  be  in 
our  ears,  and  yoiu'  sweet  looks  in  our  eyes — 
but  that  is  all  that  •vnH  be  left  of  you — and 
your  father  and  I  will  never  have  a  day's 
happiness  more.     Oh,  never — never  !  " 

"  You  botli  know  I  wouldn't  lave  j'ou  if  I 
could  helj^  it,  but  it's  the  will  of  God  that  I 
should  go  ;  then  when  I'll  be  so  happy,  won't  1 
it  take  the  edge  off  your  gi-ief.     Bring  Brian 
here.     He  and  I  were  all  that  was  lefi;  you, 
since  Ned  went  to  England— and  now  you 
will  have  only  him.     I  needn't  bid  j'ou  to 
love  liim,  for  I  know  that  you  loved  both  of  1 
us,  may  be  more  than  you  ought,  or  more  i 
than  I  desarved  ;  but  not  surely  more  than  ! 
Brian  does.     Brian,  my  darling,  come  and  ! 
kiss  your  own  Torley  that  keej^t  j'ou  sleep- 
ing every  night  in  his  bosom,  and  never  was  \ 
properly  hapjDy  without  you — kiss  nie  when 
I  can  feel  you,  for  I  know  that  before  long, 
you  wiU  kiss  me  when  I  can't  kiss  you — 
Brian,  my  darling  life,  how  lotli  I  am  to  lave 
you,  and  to  lave  you  all,  father— to  lave  you 
all,  mother." 

As  he  spoke,  and  paused  from  time  to 
time,  the  tumult  of  the  storm  without,  and 
the  fury  with  which  it  swept  against  the 
roof,  door,  and  wmdows  of  the  house,  made 
a  terrible  diapason  to  the  sweet  and  affect- 
ing tone  of  feeling  which  pervaded  the  re- 
marks of  tlie  dying  boy.  His  father,  how- 
ever, who  felt  an  ii-repressible  dread  of  what 
was  expected  to  take  place,  started  at  the 
close  of  the  last  words,  and  with  a  heart 
divided  between  the  two  teiTors,  stood  in 
that  stupefaction  which  is  only  the  resting- 
j)lace  of  misery,  where  it  takes  breath  and 
strengthens  itself  for  its  greatest  trials.  Ho 
stood  with  one  hand  as  before,  pressed  upon 
his  forehead,  and  pointed  with  the  other  to 
the  door.  The  wife,  too,  paused,  for  she 
could  not  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  she 
heard  sounds  mingling  with  those  of  the 
storm  which  belonged  not  to  it.  It  was 
Christmas  eve  ! 

"  Stoj),  Mary,"  said  he,  the  very  current 
of  his  heart  stilled — its  beating  joulses  frozen, 
as  it  were,  by  the  terrible  ajiprehensiou — 
"  stop,  Mary  ;  you  can  oj)en  the  door,  but 
in  such  a  morning  as  this  you  coiddn't  shut 
it,  and  the  wind  and  drift  would  come  in 
and  fiU  the  house,  and  be  the  death  of  our 
boy.  No,  I  must  open  the  door  myself,  and 
it  will  require  all  my  strength  to  shut  it." 

"I  hear  it  all,  now,"  said  Torley,  "the 
cries  and  the  shouting,  the  screechings  and 

the well,  you  need  not  be  afeared  ;  put 

poor  Brian  in  with  me,  for  I  know  there  is 
no  Irishman  but  will  respect  a  death-bed,  be 
it  liindlord,  or  agent,  ay,  or  bailey.  Oh,  no, 
father,  the  hand  of  God  is  upon  us,  and  if 


they  respect  nothing  else,  they  will  surely 
respect  that.  They  won't  move  me,  mother, 
when  they  see  me  ;  for  that  would  kill  me — 
that  would  be  to  murder  a  d\'ing  man." 

The  father  made  no  reply,  but  rushed 
towards  the  door,  which  he  opened  and 
closed  after  him  with  more  ease  than  he  had 
expected.  The  storm,  in  fact,  was  subsiding  ; 
the  sm;dl  hard  drift  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  change  for  the 
better. 

■  It  would,  indeed,  appear,  as  if  the  DiviiM^- ~ 

Being  actually  restrained  and  checked  the 
elements,  on  witnessing  the  cniel,  heartless, 
and  oppressive  purposes  of  man.  But,  what 
a  scene  presented  itself  to  O'Regan,  pn  going 
forth  to  witness  the  proceedingfs  which 
were  then  about  to  take  place  on  this  woeful 
day  ! 

Entering  the  northern  end  of  \  this  wild 
collection  of  sheelings  was  seen  a \i)osse  of 
bailiff's,  drivers,  constables,  keepersT,and  all 
that  hard-hearted  class  of  ruffians  that  con- 
stitute the  staff  of  a  land  agent  upon  occa- 
sions similar  to  this.  Immediately  beliiiid> 
these  followed  a  body  of  Orange  yeomanry, 
dressed  in  regimentals,  and  with  fire-arms 
— each  man  carrying  thirty  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge.  We  say  Orange  yeomen  advised- 
ly, because,  at  the  period  we  speak  of,  Eo- 
man  Catholics  were  not  admitted  into  the 
yeomamy,  unless,  perhaps,  one  in  a  corps ; 
and  even  out  of  ten  corps,  perhaps,  you  might 
not  find  the  ten  exceptions.  When  we  add 
to  this  the  fact,  that  every  Protestant  young 
man  was  then  an  Orangeman,  and  that 
a  strong,  relentless  feeling  of  religious  and 
political  hatred  subsisted  betvv'een  them  and 
the  Catholic  I3arty,  we  think  that  there  are 
few,  even  among  our  strongest  Conserva- 
tives, if  any,  who  would  attempt  to  defend 
the  inhuman  jiolicy  of  allowing  one  party  of 
Ii'ishmen,  stimulated  by  the  worst  passions, 
to  be  let  loose  thus  armed  upon  defenceless 
men,  whom,  besides,  they  looked  upon  and 
treated  as  enemies. 

The  men  in  question,  who  were  known  by 
the  sobriquet  of  Deaker's  Dashers,  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  terror  of  every  one  in  the 
country  who  was  not  an  Orangeman,  no 
matter  what  his  creed  or  conduct  might  be. 
They  were  to  a  man  guided  by  the  true  Tory 
jsrinciple,  not  only  of  supj)orting  Protestant- 
ism, but  of  putting  down  Popeiy ;  and  yet,  i 
with  singular  inconsistency,  they  were  seldom 
or  never  seen  within  a  church  door,  aU  their 
religion  consisting  in  giving  violent  and 
offensive  toasts,  and  their  loyalty  in  playing 
pai'ty  tunes,  singing  Orange  songs,  meeting 
in  Orange  lodges,  and  executing  the  will  of 
some  such  oppressor  as  M'Clutchy,  who  wan 
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l>y  no  means  an  exaggerated  sijecimen  of  the 
Orange  Torj'. 

Deaker's  Dasliers  were  commanded  on  this 
occasion  by  a  little  squat  figiu-e,  all  belly, 
with  a  short  pair  of  legs  at  one  end,  and  a 
Uttle  red,  fiery  face,  that  looked  as  if  it 
woidd  explode — at  the  other.  The  figure 
was  mounted  on  horseback,  and  aa  it  and  its 
party  gallantly  entered  this  city  of  cabins,  it 
clapped  its  liauds  on  its  side,  to  impress  the 
enemy,  no  doubt,  with  a  due  sense  of  its 
militm-y  character  and  prowess.  Behind  the 
whole  procession,  at  a  little  distance,  rode 
M'Clutcliy  and  ^I'Slime,  gi-aceful  Phil  having 
dechned  the  lumor  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, prin 'ipally,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  sliortiKss  of  the  days,  and  the  conse- 
quent veiT  sudden  approach  of  night.  We 
cannot  omit  to  state,  that  Darby  O'Drivo  w;is 
full  of  consequence  and  imjjortance,  and  led 
on  liis  followers,  vdih  a  roll  of  paper  con- 
taining the  list  of  all  those  who  were  to  be 
expelled,  rolled  up  in  his  liand,  somewhat 
like  a  baton  of  office.  Opposed  to  this  dis- 
play stood  a  crowd  of  poor  shivering 
wretches,  with  all  the  marks  of  poverty  and 
stiiiggle,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  famine  and 
extreme  destitution,  about  them  and  upon 
them.  Women  with  their  h-ilf  stai-vcd  chil- 
dren in  their  arms,  many  of  them  without 
shoes  or  stockings — laboring  care-woni  men, 
their  heads  bound  up  in  cotton  handker- 
chiefs, as  intimating  illness  or  recovery  from 
illness — old  men  bent  over  their  staves,  some 
ynth  long  white  hair,  streaming  to  tlie  breeze, 
and  all  witli  haggard  looks  of  terror,  pro- 
duced by  the  well  known  presence  among 
them  of  Deaker's  Dashers. 

And  lliis  was  Chruitmas  eve — a  lime  of  joy 
and J'i'slivih/  ! 

Otlier  features  were  also  presented,  which 
gave  to  this  miserable  scene  a  still  moi-e 
depressing  character.  The  voice  of  lamen- 
tation was  loud,  especially  from  the  females, 
both  young  and  old  — iill  of  whom,  with  son.e 
exceptions,  were  in  tears.  Many  were 
rending  their  hair,  others  clapping  their 
hands  in  distraction — some  were  kneeling  to 
Heaven  to  implore  its  protection,  and  not  a 
few  to  call  down  its  vengeance  upon  their 
oppressors.  From  many  of  the  men,  espe- 
cially the  young  and  healthy,  came  stitied 
curses,  and  smothered  determinations  of 
deep  and  fearful  vengeance.  Brows  dark- 
ened, eyes  gleamed,  and  teeth  were  ground 
wit.'i  a  spirit  that  could  neither  be  mistaken 
or  scarcely  condemned.  M'(  'hitchy  was  then 
sowing  the  wind  ;  but  whether  at  a  future 
day  to  reip  the  whirlwind,  we  are  not  now 
prepared  to  state. 

At  length  it  was  deemed  time  that  the 
ceremony  should  commence  ;  and  M'Clutchy, 
Vol  II.— 13 


armed  also  with  a  case  of  pistols,  rode  up  to 
Darby  :— 

"  O'Drive,  you  scoundrel,"  he  shouted — 

for  he  saw  his  enemy,  and  got  courageous, 

'  especially  since  he  had  a  body  of  his  father's 

Dashers  at  his  back— O'Drive,  you  scoundrel, 

do  you  mean  to  keep  us  here  all  day  ?     Why 

don't   you  commence?     Whose  is  the  finst 

j  name  on  your  list  ?    The  ejectment  must  pro- 

I  ceed,"  addressing  the  poor  jjeople  as  much  as 

Darby — "  it  must  proceed.     Eveiything  we 

i  do  is  by  Lord  Cumber's  orders,  and  strictly 

according  to   the  law  of   the  land.     Every 

!  attemjit   at   refusing   to   give  up  peaceable 

j  2)ossession,  mal:es  you  liable  to  be  punished  ; 

and  punished,  by  h— n  you  shall  be." 
I       "Do  not  swear,   my  dear  friend,"  inter- 
posed M'Slimc  ;  "  swear  not  at  all ;  but  let 
thy  j-ea  be  yea,  and  thy  nay,  nay  ;  foi  what- 
soever is  more  than  this  cometh  of  eril.     My 
good  friends,"  he  added,  addressing  himself 
to  the  peojile,  "  I  could  not  feel  justified  in 
losing  this  opportunity  to  throw  in  a  word 
in  season  for  your  s:ikes.     I  need  scarcely 
tell  you  that  IVIi-.  IM'Clutchy,  whose  character 
for  benevolence   and  humanity  is  perfectly 
well  known — and  I  would  allude  to  his  strong 
sense  of  religion,  and  its  j^ractical  influence 
on  his  conduct,  were  I  not  afi'aid  of  giving 
i  rise  to  a  feeling  of  sjjiritual  jDride   in  the 
I  heart  of  any  fellow-creature,  however  humble  ; 
— I  need  not  tell  you,  I  say,  that  he  and  I 
I  are  here  as  your  true  friends.     I,  a  frail  and 
j  unworthy  sumer,  avow  myself  as  your  friend  ; 
at  least,  it  is  the  most  anxious  and  sincere 
!  wish  of  my  heart  to  do  good  to  you  ;  for,  I 
tnist  I  can  honestly  say,  that  I  love  mj-  Catho- 
j  lie — I  mean  my  Roman  Catho'iic  friends,  and 
desire  to  meet  them  in  the  bonds  of  Christ. 
j  Yes,  we  are  your  friends.     You  know  it  is 
true  that  God  loveth  whom  he  cliasteneth, 
I  and  that  it  is  always  good  to  pass  through 
I  the  furnace  of  tribulation.     What   are  we, 
I  then,   but  the  instruments  of  his  chastise- 
ment of  you,  and  of  bringing  you  through 
that  furnace  for  your  own  good  and  for  His 
I  honor !     Be   truly   p-afefnl,    then.,    f"r   this 
:  instance  of  His  iuteqiosition  in  your  favor. 
It  is  only  a  blessing  in  disguise,  my  friends 
I  — ulronf/lij  disguised,  I  gr.mt  you— but  still 
I  a  blessing.     And  now,  my  friends,  to  prove 
my  own  sincerity — my  affection,  and,  I  trust, 
Christian  interest  in  your  welfwe,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  if  such  among  you  as  lack  bread 
will  come  to  me,  when  this  dispensation  in 
your  favor  is  concluded,  I  shall  give  them 
that  which  will  truly  nourish  them." 
j       M'Clutchy  could  not  stand  this,  but  went- 
I  down  to  the  little  squab  Dasliei-,  wlio  joined 
I  him   in  a  loud  fit  of  laughter  at  M'Slime's 
j  little  word  in  season  ;  so  that  the  poor  dis- 
,  mayed  people  had  the  bitter  reflection  to  add 
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\a  their  other  convictions,  that  their  misei-y, 
their  cares,  and  their  sorrows,  were  made  a 
mockery  of  by  those  who  were  actually  in- 
flictmg  them. 

When  Darby,  on  whose  face  there  was  a 
heartless  smii-k  of  satisfaction  at  this  oj^por- 
tunity  of  gratifjiug  M'Clutchy,  w^as  about  to 
enter  the  iirst  cabin,  there  arose  fi-om  the 
ti'embling  creatures  a  loud  murmiu*  of  wild 
and  iinregulated  lamentation,  which  actually 
startled  the  bailifts,  who  looked  as  if  they 
were  about  to  be  assaulted.  An  old  man 
then  approached  M'Clutchy,  bent  with  age 
and  inhrmitj',  and  whose  white  hau"  hung  far 
down  his  shoulders — 

"Su',"  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
skmding  before  him  uncovered,  severe  and 
stiU  bitter  as  was  the  day — "  I  stand  here  in 
tlie  name  of  these  poor  creatui-ea  you  see 
about  LIS.  to  beg  you,  for  the  sake  of  God — 
of  Christ  who  redeemed  us — and  of  the  Holy 
Spu-it  that  gives  kindness  and  chaiity  to  the 
heart — not  on  this  blake  hill  uudher  sich  a 
sky,  and  on  sieli  a  day,  to  turn  us  out  of  the 
only  shelter  we  have  on  earth  !  There's  people 
here  that  will  die  if  they're  brought  outside 
tho  door.  We  did  not,  at  laist  the  most  part 
of  all  you  see  before  you,  think  you  had  any 
thought  of  houldin'  good  your  threat  in  such 
a  time  of  cowld,  and  storm,  and  disolation. 
Look  at  us,  sir,  then,  have  jjity  on  us  !  Make 
it  yom-  own  case,  if  you  can,  and  maybe  that 
will  bring  our  destitution  nearer  you — and 
besides,  sir,  there's  a  great  number  of  us 
thought  betther  about  votiu'  with  you,  and 
surely  you  won't  think  of  jjuttin'  Ihcm  out." 

"  It's  too  late  now,"  said  M'Clutchj' ;  if 
you  had  promised  me  your  votes  in  tune,  it 
was  not  my  intention  to  have  disturbed  you 
^at  j^resent  I  am  acting  altogether  by  Lord 
Cumber's  orders,  who  desires  that  every  one 
refusing  to  vote  for  him  shall  be  made  an 
example  of,  and  removed  from  the  projjerty 
— O'Drive,  you  scoundrel,  do  your  dutj'." 

At  this  moment  there  rushed  forth  from 
the  agaiu  agitated  crowd  an  old  woman, 
whose  grizzled  locks  had  escajDed  fi'om  iinder 
her  dowd  cap,  and  were  blown  in  confusion 
about  her  head  ;  she  wore  a  drugget  gown 
that  had  once  been  yellow,  and  a  deep  blue 
petticoat  of  the  same  stuff;  a  cu-cumstance, 
which,  joined  to  the  excitement,  gave  to  her 
appearance  a  good  deal  of  picturesque  effect. 

"  Low  born  tyrant,"  she  shouted,  kneeling 
rapidly  down  and  holding  up  her  clasped 
hands,  but  not  in  supplication — "low  born 
tyrant,"  she  shouted,  "  stop  ; — spawn  of  blas- 
phemin'  Deaker,  stop — bastard  of  the  notori- 
ous Kate  Clank,  hould  your  hand  ?  You  see 
we  know  you  and  yours  well.  You  were  a 
bad  sou  to  a  bad  mother,  and  the  curse  of 
God  will  pursue  you  and  yom'S,  for  that  and 


I  your  other  villanies.  Go  back  and  hould  your' 
hand,  I  say — and  don't  dare  to  bring  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  you,  for  the  plot  of  heU 
you  ai'e  about  to  work  out  this  day.  I  know 
that  plot.  Be  warned.  Look  about  you  here, 
and  think  of  what  you're  going  to  do.  Have 
you  no  feehng  for  ould  and  helpless  age — for. 
the  weakness  of  women,  the  innocence  of 
ehilcU-en  ?  kxo:.  you  not  afi-aid  on  such  a  day 
to  come  near-  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  the  bed 
of  death,  with  such  an  intention  ?  Here's 
widows  and  orphans,  the  sick  and  the  dyin', 
ould  age  half  dead,  and  infancy  half  starved; 
and  is  it  upon  these,  that  you  and  blasphem- 
in'  Deaker's  bloody  Dashers  are  goin'  to  work 
your  will  ?  Hould  yoiu'  hand,  I  say,  or  if  you 
don't,  although  I  needn't  ciu'se  you  myself, 
for  I  am  too  v.-icked  for  that — yet  in  the  name 
of  all  these  hai-mless  and  helpless  creatiu-es 
before  you,  I  call  their  curses  on  your  head  ! 
Li  the  name  of  all  the  cai-e,  and  pain,  and 
son'ow,  and  stan'ation,  anil  affliction,  that's 
now  before  j-our  eyes,  be  j^ou  cursed  in  soul 
and  body — iu  all  you  touch — in  all  you  love 
— cursed  here,  and  cursed  hereafter  forever,  if 
you  proceed  in  your  wicked  intentions  this 
woeful  day !  " 

"Who  is  that  mad -woman  ?"  said  M'Clut- 
chy. "  Let  her  be  removed.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  she  has  taken  a  very  imsuccessful 
method  of  staying  the  iDroceedings." 

"Who  am  I?  "  said  she  ;  "I  wiU  tell  you 
that.  Look  at  this,"  she  rejDlied,  exposing 
her  bosom  ;  "these  are  the  breasts  that  suck- 
led you — between  them  did  you  lie,  you  un- 
grateful viper !  Yes,  you  may  stare — it'3 
many  a  long  year  since  the  name  of  Kate 
Clank  reached  your  ears,  and  now  that  you 
have  heard  it,  it  is  not  to  bless  you.  AVell, 
you  remember  when  you  heard  it  last — on 
the  day  you  hunted  yom-  dogs  at  me,  and 
J^hreatened  to  have  me  horse-whipped — ay,  to 
horse-whip  me  with  your  own  hands,  should 
I  ever  come  near  your  cursed  house.  Now, 
j'ou  know  who  I  am,  and  now  I  have  kept  my 
word,  which  was  never  to  die  till  I  gave  you 
a  shamed  face.  Kate  Clank,  jour  mother,  is 
before  j-ou  ! " 

M'Clutchy  took  the  matter  very  coolly  cer- 
tninly — laughed  at  her,  and,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  desii'ed  the  ejectments  to  jaroceed. 

But  how  shall  we  dwell  upon  this  misera- 
ble work  ?  The  waLhugs  and  screams,  the 
solicitations  for  mercy,  their  prayers,  theii- 
imprecations  and  jDromises,  were  all  sternly 
disregarded  ;  and  on  went  the  justice  of  law, 
accompanied  by  the  tumult  of  miseiy.  The 
old  wei-e  dragged  out — the  bedrid  grand- 
mother had  her  couch  of  straw  taken  fi-om 
under  her.  From  the  house  of  death,  the 
coi-jise  of  an  aged  female  was  caiiied  out 
amidst  the  shrieks  and  imprecations  of  both 
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men  anil  women  !  The  sick  cliild  that  clung 
■with  faintness  to  the  bosom  of  its  disti-acted 
mother,  was  put  out  under  the  freezing  blast 
of  tlie  norlh ;  and  on,  on,  onward,  from 
house  to  liouse,  went  the  steps  of  law,  accom- 
panied still  by  the  increasing  tumult  of  mis- 
ery. ?7i).s  ica.s-  upon  Christmas  eoe — a  day  of 
joi/  anil  frslii'iti/ .' 

At  length  tlu  y  reached  O'Regan's,  and  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  describe  the  occurrence 
at  any  length.  It  could  not  be  done.  O'Regan 
clas]ied  liisliands,  so  did  his  wife  ;  they  knelt 
—they  \\opt—  they  supplicated.  They  stated 
the  nature  of  liis  malady — decline— from 
having  rujjtured  a  blood-vessel.  They  ran 
to  M'Cliitcliy,  to  'M'Slime.  to  the  squat  tigure 
on  hoi-seb.a<-k.  They  prayed  to  Darby,  and 
esjiccially  entreated  a  ruffian  follower  wlio 
had  been  remarkable  for,  and  wanton  in,  his 
inhumanity,  but  with  no  ciiect.  Darby  shook 
his  head. 

"  It  couldn't  be  done,"  said  he. 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  whose  name  was 
Grimes,  "  we  can't  make  any  difter  between 
one  and  another — so  out  he  goes." 

"Father,"  observed  the  meek  boy,  "let 
them.     I  will  only  be  the  sooner  in  heaven." 

He  was  placed  sitting  up  in  bed  by  the 
bailiffs,  trembling  in  the  cold  rash  of  the 
blast ;  but  the  moment  the  father  saw  their 
]iollutcd  and  sacrilegious  hands  upon  liim  — 
he  rushed  forward  accomx)anied  by  his 
mother. 

"  Stay,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  hoarse  voice, 
"  since  »/""  '<"''  have  him  out,  let  our  hands, 
not  youi-s,  be  upon  him." 

Tlie  ruffian  tolil  him  they  could  not  stand 
there  all  day,  and  without  any  farther  resjiect 
for  their  feelings,  they  rudely  wrapped  the 
bed-clothes  about  him,  and,  carrying  him  out, 
he  was  placed  upon  n  chair  before  the  door. 
His  parents  were  inunediately  beside  him, 
and  took  him  now  into  their  own  care  ;  but 
it  was  too  late— ho  smiled  as  he  looked  into 
their  faces,  then  looked  at  his  little  brother, 
and  giving  one  long  drawn  sigh,  he  passed, 
without  pain  or  suft'ering,  saving  a  slight 
shudder,  into  happiness.  O'Regan,  when  he 
saw  that  his  noble  and  beloved  boy  was  gone, 
surrendered  him  into  the  keeping  of  his  wife 
and  other  friends,  who  prevented  his  body 
from  falling  oft'  the  chair.  He  then  bent  his 
eye  sternly  upon  the  group  of  bailifts,  esiie- 
ci.illy  upon  the  rude  ruffian,  Grimes,  whose 
c  jniluct  was  so  atrocious. 

"  Now  listen,"  said  he,  kneeling  down  be- 
side liis  dead  son — "  listen  all  of  you  that 
has  ^vrought  this  murder  of  my  dying  boy  ! 
He  is  yet  wami,"  he  added,  grinding  his  teeth 
and  looking  up  to  heaven,  "  and  here  beside 
him,  I  pray,  that  the  gates  of  mercy  may  be 
closed  upon  my  soul  tlirough  all  eternity,  if 


I  die  without  vengeance  for  your  death,  my 
son  !  " 

His  mother,  who  was  now  in  a  state  be- 
tween stupor  and  distraction,  exclaimed — 

"  To  be  sure,  darhng,  and  I'll  assist  you, 
and  so  will  Torley." 

The  death  of  this  boy,  under  circumstances 
of  such  incredible  cruelty,  occasioned  even 
M'Clutchy  to  relax  something  of  his  original 
intentions.  He  persisted,  however,  in  ac- 
complishing all  the  ejectments  without  excep- 
tion, but  when  this  was  over,  he  allowed 
them  to  re-occupy  their  miserable  cabins,  un- 
til the  weather  should  get  milder,  and  until 
such  of  them  as  could,  might  be  able  to  pro- 
cure some  other  shelter  for  themselves  and 
families. 

When  all  was  over,  M'Slime,  who  hacl 
brought  with  him  a  sheaf  of  tracts  for  their 
spiritual  sustenance,  saw,  from  the  deeply 
trapfic  character  of  the  proceedings,  that  ha 
might  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  such 
Chi'istian  sympathy  as  he  wished  to  manifest 
for  their  salvation.  He  and  M'Clutchy,  to 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  presented  the  truly 
spiritual  sustenance  of  some  good  brandy 
out  of  a  flask,  with  which  he  balanced  the 
tracts  in  his  other  pocket,  then  took  their 
way  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Dashers,  leaving 
behind  them  all  those  soitows  of  life,  for 
which,  however,  they  might  well  be  glad  to' 
exchange  their  consciences  and  their  wealth. 

The  circumstances  which  we  have  just  de- 
scribed, were  too  striking  not  to  excite  con- 
j  siderable  indignation  among  all  reasonable 
I  minds  at  the  time.  An  account  of  that  day's 
!  proceedings  got  into  the  papers,  but  was  so 
'  promptly  and  fully  contradicted  by  the 
j  united  testimony  of  Jl'Clutchy  and  IM'Slime, 
that  the  matter  was  made  to  nppe;u-  very 
highly  complimentary  to  the  benevolence 
and  humanity  of  both.  "  So  far  from  tho 
proceedings  in  question,"  the  contradiction 
went  on  to  say,  "  being  marked  by  the  wan- 
ton cruelty  and  inhumanity  imputed  to  them, 
they  were,  on  the  contrarj',  as  remarkable  for. 
the  kindness  and  forbearance  evinced  by 
Messrs.  M'Clutchy  and  M'Slime.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  mere  legal  form,  conducted  in  a 
most  benevolent  and  Christian  spirit.  The 
pcHjple  were  all  restored  to  their  tenements 
the  moment  the  business  of  the  day  was  con- 
cludeil,  and  we  cannot  readily  forget  tho 
admirable  advice  and  exhortation  ollered  to. 
them,  and  .so  appropriately  olFered  by 
Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq.,  the  truly  Christian 
and  benevolent  law  agent  of  the  property  iu 
question." 

By  these  proceedings,  however,  M'Clutchy 
had  gained  his  point,  which  was.  under  tho 
guise  of  a  zealous  course  of  public  duty,  to 
create  a  basis  ou  which  to  ground  his  private 
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representations  of  tlie  state  of  the  country  to  I 
government.  He  accordingly  lost  no  time  [ 
iu  communicating  on  the  subject  with  Lord 
Cumber,  who  at  once  supported  him  in  the 
project  of  raising  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the 
better  security  of  the  public  peace  ;  as,  in- 
deed, it  was  his  interest  (o  do,  inasmuch,  as 
it  advanced  his  own  importance  in  the  eye 
of  government  quite  as  much  as  it  did 
M'Clutchy's.  A  strong  case  was  therefore 
made  out  by  this  plausible  intriguer.  In  a 
few  days  after  the  affair  of  Drum  Dhu,  honest 
Val  contrived  to  receive  secret  information 
of  the  existence  of  certain  illegal  papers 
which  clearly  showed  that  there  existed  a 
wide  and  still  spreading  conspiracy  iu  the 
country.  As  yet,  he  said,  he  could  not 
ground  any  proceeding  of  a  definite  chai-acter 
upon  them. 

The  information,  he  proceeded  to  say, 
■when  writing  to  the  Castle,  which  came  to 
him  anonymously,  was  to  the  effect  that  by 
Kecretly  searching  the  eaves  of  certain  houses 
specified  in  the  communication  received,  he 
would  find  documents,  clearly  corroborating 
the  existence  and  design  of  the  couspii-acy 
just  alluded  to.  That  he  had  accordingly 
done  so,  and  to  his  utter  surprise,  found  that 
his  anonymous  informant  was  right.  He 
begged  to  enclose  copies  of  the  papers,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  the  families  resid- 
ing in  the  houses  where  they  were  found. 
Ha  did  not  like,  indeed,  to  be  called  a  "Con- 
spiracy hunter,"  as  no  man  more  deprecated 
their  existence  ;  but  he  was  so  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  his  revered  sover- 
eign, and  those  of  his  government,  that  no 
matter  at  what  risk,  either  of  person  or  repu- 
tation, he  would  never  shrink  from  avowing 
or  manifesting  that  attachment  to  them. 
And  he  had  the  honor  to  be,  his  very  obedi- 
ent servant. 

Valentine  M'Clutcht,  J.P. 


P.S. — He  begged  to  enclose  for  his  perusal 
a  letter  from  his  wai-ra  fi-iend,  Lord  Cumber, 
on  the  necessity,  as  he  properly  terms  it,  of 
getting  up  a  corps  of  cavaJrj',  which  is  in- 
deed a  second  thought,  as  they  would  be 
much  better  adapted,  upon  long  pursuits 
and  under  pressing  circumstances,  for  scour- 
ing the  country,  which  is  now  so  dread- 
fully disturbed.  And  has  once  more  the 
honor  to  be,  Val.  M'C. 

Representations  like  these,  aided  by  that 
most  foolish  and  besotted  tendency  which  so 
many  of  the  ignorant  and  imeducated  peas- 
antry have  of  entering  into  svich  associations, 
did  not  fail  in  working  out  M'Clutchy's  de- 
signs.    Most  of  those  in  whose  houses  these 


papers  were  placed,  fled  the  country,  among 
whom  was  O'Regan,  whose  dying  son  Dea- 
ker's  Dashers  treated  with  such  indefensible 
barbai-ity  ;  and  what  made  everything  ap- 
jaear  to  fall  in  with  his  good  fortune,  it  was 
much  about  this  period  that  Grimes,  the  un- 
feeling man  whom  O'Regan  appeared  to 
have  iu  his  eye  when  he  uttered  such  an 
awful  vow  of  vengeance,  was  found  murdered 
not  far  from  his  own  house,  with  a  slip  o\ 
l^ajjer  pinned  to  his  coat,  on  which  were 
written,  in  a  disguised  hand  the  words — ■ 
"  Remember  O'Regan's  son,  and  let  tyrant?, 
tremble." 

Many  strong  circumstances  appeared  to 
bring  this  mui-der  home  to  O'Regan.  From 
the  day  of  his  son's  death  until  the  illegal, 
jsapers  were  found  in  the  eave  of  his  house, 
he  had  never  rested  one  moment.  Hisi 
whole  soul  seemed  darkly  to  brood  over  thai; 
distressing  event,  and  to  have  undergone  a 
change,  as  it  were,  from  good  to  evil.  His 
brow  lowered,  his  cheek  got  gaunt  and 
haggard,  and  his  ej-e  hollow  and  wolfish 
with  ferocity.  Neither  did  he  make  any 
great  secret  of  his  intention  to  execute  ven- 
geance on  those  who  hurried  his  dying  child 
out  of  life  whilst  in  the  very  throes  of  disso- 
lution. He  was  never  known,  however,  to 
name  any  names,  nor  to  mark  out  any  par- 
ticular individual  for  revenge.  His  denun- 
ciations were  general,  but  fearful  in  theu* 
import.  The  necessity,  too,  of  deserting  hia 
wife  and  child  sealed  his  ruin,  which  was 
not  hard  to  do,  as  the  man  was  at  best  but 
poor,  or  merely  able,  as  it  is  termed,  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth.  His  flight,  thei-efore, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  strange  that  he  was  the 
object  of  general  suspicion,  and  that  the 
officsrs  of  justice  were  sharply  on  the  look- 
out for  a  clue  to  him. 

In  this  position  matters  were,  when  the 
Castle  Cumber,  corps  of  cavalry  made  their 
appearance  under  all  the  glitter  of  new  arms, 
housings  and  uniforms,  with  Valentine 
M'Clutchy  as  theii-  captain  and  pay-master, 
and  graceful  Phil  as  lieutenant.  Upon  what 
slight  circumstances  do  great  events  often 
turn.  Because  Phil  had  an  imgainly  twist 
iu  his  legs,  or  in  other  words,  because  he 
was  knock-kneed,  and  could  not  apjjear  to 
advantage  as  an  infantry  ofiicer,  was  the 
chai-acter  of  the  coi-ps  changed  from  foot  to 
cavah-y,  so  that  Phil  and  Handsome  Harry 
had  an  opportunity  of  exliibiting  their 
points  together.  A  year  had  now  elapsed, 
and  the  same  wintry  month  of  December  had 
again  returned,  and  yet  no  search  had  been 
successful  in  finding  any  trace  of  O'Regan  ; 
but  if  oui-  readers  will  be  so  good  as  to  ac- 
company us  to  another  scene,  they  wll  have 
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an  ojjportunity  of  learning  at  least  the 
character  which  M'Clutchy's  new  corps  luul 
won  iu  the  countrj'. 


CILVPTKR  Vm. 

A  Winter  Morning— Pmertj/  and  Sorrow— Father 
Ruclit  —  A  Mmtntnin  Journey  —  litiyinond-Na- 
hattha  —  Caliiit  on  the  Moors —  M'ClutcIiy's 
Bloodlioundi—The Conjlict—A  I'reb/e  JJeatli. 

It  is  the  chill  and  ghastly  duvm  of  a  se- 
vere w-inter  inoniiug;  the  gi'ay,  cheerless 
opening  oi  duy  borrows  its  iiint  light  only 
for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  yon  to  see  that 
the  country  about  you  is  jjartially  covered 
with  snow,  and  that  the  angiy  sky  is  loaded 
with  storm.  The  rising  sun,  like  some  pov- 
erty-sti-ickcn  invalid,  driven,  as  it  were,  by 
necessity,  to  ihe  occupation  of  the  day,  seems 
scarcely  able  to  rise,  and  does  so  with  a  sick- 
ly and  reluctant  aspect.  Abroad,  there  is  no 
voice  of  joy  or  kindness — no  cheerful  mur- 
mur with  which  the  he.art  can  sympathize — 
all  the  warm  and  exhiliai-ating  harmonies 
that  breathe  from  nature  in  her  more  genial 
moods  are  siknt.  A  black  freezing  spirit 
darkens  the  very  light  of  day,  and  throws  its 
dismal  shad(jw  upon  everything  about  us, 
whilst  the  only  sounds  that  f:dl  upon  the  cai- 
are  the  roaring  of  the  bitter  winds  among 
the  naked  trees,  or  the  hoarse  voice  of  the 
half-frozen  river,  rising  and  falhng — now 
near,  and  now  far  away  in  the  distance. 

On  such  a  morning  as  this  it  was,  and  at 
Buch  an  hour,  that  a  pale-faced,  thin  woman, 
with  all  the  melancholy  evidences  of  destitu- 
tion and  sorrow  about  her,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  her  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Roche.  The  very  knock  she  gave  had  in  it 
a  cliaracter  of  respectful  but  eager  haste. 
Her  appearance,  too,  was  miserable,  and  as 
she  stood  in  tliecold  wintry  twilight,  it  would 
liave  satisfied  any  one  that  deep  affliction  and 
wasting  poverty  were  both  at  her  humble 
heart.  She  had  on  neither  .shoe  nor  stocking, 
and  the  consefjuence  was,  that  the  sharp  and 
jagged  surface  of  the  frozen  ground,  rendered 
severer  by  the  impatient  speed  of  her  jour- 
ney, had  cut  her  feet  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  blood  flowed  from  them  in  several  places. 
Cloak  or  boimet  she  had  none  ;  but  instead 
of  the  former  her  humble  gown  was  turned 
over  her  shoulders,  and  in  place  of  the  latter 
she  wore  a  thin  kerchief,  drawn  round  her 
head,  and  held  under  her  chin  with  one  hand, 
as  the  lower  classes  of  Irishwomen  do  iu 
short  and  hasty  journeys.  Hrr  journey,  how- 
ever, though  hasty  iu  tliis  instance,  was  by 
DO  means  short ;  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 


by  her  distracted  manner  and  stifled  sobs, 
that  however  poorly  protected  against  the 
bitter  elements,  she  had  a  grief  within  which 
rendered  her  insensible  to  their  severity. 

It  w;us  also  apparent,  that,  though  humble 
in  life,  she  possessed,  like  thousands  of  her 
comitrywomen,  a  mind  of  sufficient  compass 
and  strength  to  comprehend,  when  atle- 
quiitcly  moved,  the  united  working  of  more 
than  o'lip  principle  at  the  same  moment.  We 
ha\e  said  it  was  evident  that  she  was  under 
the  influence  of  deep  sorrow,  but  this  was 
not  all— a  second  glance  might  disclose  the 
exhibition  of  a  still  higher  principle.  The 
woman  was  at  prayer,  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive by  the  beads  which  she  held  in  her 
fervently  clasped  hands,  by  the  occasional 
knocking  of  her  breast,  and  the  earnest  look 
of  supplication  to  heaven,  that  her  soul  poured 
forth  its  aspii-ations  in  the  deep-felt  and  anx- 
ious sjjirit  of  that  religion,  which  affliction  is 
found  so  often  to  kindle  in  the  peasants 
heart.  She  had  only  knocked  a  second  time 
when  the  door  was  opened,  and  having 
folded  up  her  beads,  she  put  them  into  her 
bosom,  and  entering  the  priest's  house,  im- 
mediately found  herself  in  the  kitchen.  In 
a  moment  a  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  rush 
light  in  her  hand,  stu-red  up  the  greeshough, 
and  riiking  the  live  turf  out  of  it,  she  threv/ 
on  a  dozen  well-ckied  peats  out  of  the  chim- 
ney corner,  and  soon  had  a  comfortable  and 
blazing  fire,  at  which  the  afflictted  crcatui-e, 
having  first  intimated  her  wsli  that  his  rev- 
ei'ence  should  accompany  her  home,  was  de- 

I  sired  to  sit  luitil  he  should  be  ready  to  set 

I  out. 

j      "  WTiy,  then,"  exclaimed  the  good-natured 

j  woman,  "  but  you  had  abitther  thramp  of  it 
this  cowld  and  cuttin'  morain' — and  a  cowld 
and  cuttin'  nioruiu'  it  is— for  sure  didn't  1 
feel  as  if  the  very  nose  was  whipt  off  o'  me 
wlien  I  only  wiut  to  open  the  door  for  you. 
Sit  near  the  fire,  aidiora,  and  wai-m  yourself — 
throtli  myself  feels  like  a  sieve,  the  way  the 

I  cowld's  goin'  through  me  ; — sit  over,  achora, 
sit  over,  and  get  some  heat  into  you." 

I  "  Thank  you,"  said  the  woman,  "  but  you 
know  it's  not  a  safe  thing  to  go  near  the  fire 
when  one  is  frozen  or  very  cowld — 'twould 
only  make  me  worse  when  I  go  out  again, 

I  besides  givin'  me  pain  now." 

"  Och,  troth  you're  right,  I  forgot  that — 

I  but  you  surely  didn't  come  fai-,  if  one's  to 
judge  by  your  dress  ;  though,  God  knows, 
far  or  near,  you  have  the  light  coverin'  an 
you  for  such  a  morning  as  this  is,  the  Lord 
be  praised  !  " 

"  I  came  better  thim  three  miles,"  replied 

;  the  woman. 

-Thau  what?" 

i       "Than  three  miles." 
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"  Saver  above,  is  it  possible  !  without  cloak 
or  bouuet,  shoe  or  stockin' — an'  you  have 
your  affliction  at  home,  too,  poor  thing  ;  why 
the  Lord  look  down  an  you,  an'  pity  you  I 
pi-ay  his  blessed  name  this  day!  Stop,  I 
must  warm  j'ou  a  drink  of  brave  new  milk, 
and  that'll  help  to  put  the  cowld  out  of  your 
heart — sit  round  here,  fi'oin  the  breath  of 
that  back  door — I'll  have  it  ready  for  you  in 
a  jiffey  ;  throth  will  I,  an' you'll  see  it'U  warm 
you  and  do  you  good." 

"God  help  me,"  exclaimed  the  woman, 
"  I'll  take  the  drink,  bekase  I  wouldn't  re- 
fuse your  kind  heart ;  but  it's  not  meat,  nor 
drink,  nor  cowld,  nor  storm,  that's  throublin' 
me — I  could  bear  aU  that,  and  many  a  time 
did — but  then  I  had  Jwn!  but  now  who's  to 
comfort  us — who  are  we  to  look  to — who  is 
to  be  our  friend  ?  Oh,  in  the  wide  world — 
l)ut  God  is  good  !  " — said  she,  checking  her- 
self from  a  pious  apprehension  that  she  was 
not  sufficiently  submissive  to  his  wUl,  "  God 
is  good — but  still  it's  hard  to  think  of  losing 
him." 

"Well,  you  won't  lose  him,  I  hope,"  said 
the  good  creature,  stkring  the  new  milk  with 
a  spoon,  and  tasting  it  to  ascertain  if  it  was 
warm  enough — "  Of  coorse  it's  your  husband 
you — whitch  !  itgch  ! — the  divil  be  off  you 
for  a  skillet,  I've  a'most  scalded  myself  wid 
you — it's  so  thin  that  it  has  a  thing  boiUn' 
"before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.  Here 
now,  achora,  try  it,  an'  take"  care  it's  not  a 
trifle  too  hot — it'll  comfort  you,  anyhow." 

It  is  in  a  country  like  Ireland,  where  there 
is  so  much  of  that  close  and  wasting  jjoverty 
which  constitutes  absolute  misery,  that  these 
beautiful  gushes  of  pure  and  tender  human- 
ity are  to  be  found,  which  spring  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  life  out  of  the  natural  goodness  and 
untutored  piety  of  the  Iri.sh  heart.  It  is 
these  virtues,  unseen  and  unknown,  as  they 
generally  are,  except  by  the  humble  iudi^•id- 
uals  on  whom  they  are  exerted — that  so  often 
light  up  by  their  radiance  the  darkness  and 
destitution  of  the  cold  and  lowly  cabin,  and 
that  gives  an  unconscious  sense  of  cheerful- 
ness under  great  privations,  which  those 
who  do  not  know  the  jjeoijle  often  attribute 
to  other  and  more  discreditable  causes. 

While  the  poor  woman  in  question  was 
drinking  the  warm  milk — the  very  best  re- 
storative by  the  way  which  .she  could  get — 
for  poverty  is  mostly  forced  to  find  out  its 
own  humble  comforts — ^Father  Eoche  entered 
the  kitchen,  buttoned  up  and  prepared  for 
the  journey.  On  looking  at  her  he  seemed 
startled  by  the  scantiness  of  her  dress  on 
such  a  morning — and  when  she  rose  up  at 
his  entrance  and  dropped  him  a  cui-tesy,  ex- 
claiming, "  God  save  you.  Father  !" — at  the 
Bame  time  swallowing  down  the  remainder 


of  the  miUc  that  she  might  not  lose  a  mo- 
ment ;  he  cast  his  eye  round  the  kitchen  to 
see  whether  she  had  actually  come  in  the 
dress  she  wore. 

"How  far  have  you  come  this  morning, 
my  poor  woman  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"From  the  ride  of  the  Sliebeen  More 
Mountains,  plaise  your  reverence." 

"  What,  in  your  present  dress  !  without 
shoe  or  stocking  ?  " 

"True  enough,  sir  :  but  indeed  it  was  lit- 
tle the  cowdd,  or  sleet,  or  frost,  troubled  me." 

"  Yes,  God  help  you,  I  can  believe  I  hat  too 
— for  I  understand  the  cause  of  it  too  well — - 
but  have  liope— Katty,  what  was  that  you 
gave  her  ?  " 

"  A  mouthful  of  warm  milk,  j-our  rever- 
ence, to  jnit  the  cowld  out  of  her  heart." 

"  All,  Katty,  I  wish  we  could  put  sorrow 
and  affliction  out  of  it — but  you  did  well  and 
right  in  the  meantime  ;  still  you  must  do  bet- 
ter, Katty,  lend  her  yoiu-  cloak — and  your 
shoes  and  stockings  too,  poor  thing !  " 

"I'm  oblaged  to  your  reverence,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  indeed  I  won't  feel  the  want  of 
them  ;  as  I  said,  there's  only  one  thought 
that  I  am  suffering  about — and  that  is,  for 
your  reverence  to  see  my  husband  before  he 
departs." 

"  Yes — but  the  consequences  of  this  cold 
and  bitter  journey  may  faU  ujjou  you  at  an- 
other time — and  before  long,  too— so  be  ad- 
vised by  me,  and  don't  refuse  to  take  them." 

"It's  not  aisy  to  do  that,  sir,"  she  replied 
with  a  faint  smile,  for  as  she  spoke,  his  ser- 
vant had  the  cloak  already  about  her  shoul- 
ders ;  "  it  ajipears,"  she  continued,  "  that 
this  kind  woman  must  have  her  will  and  way 
in  everything." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  said  Katty,  "  espLsh- 
ially  in  everything  that's  right,  any  how — 
come  here  now,  and  while  his  reverence  is 
getting  his  staff  and  mittens  in  the  room 
above,  I'll  help  you  on  with  the  shoes  and 
stockings.  Now,"  she  added,  in  one  of  those 
touching  and  irresistible  whisjjers  that  are 
produced  by  kindness  and  not  by  secrecy, 
"  if  anything  hapjjens — as  God  foi-bid  there 
should — but  if  anything  does  happen,  keep 
these  till  afther  everything  is  over.  Before 
strangers  you  know  one  wouldn't  like  to  ap- 
pear too  bai-e,  if  they  could  help  it." 

The  tone  in  which  these  words  were  sjsoke 
could  not  fad  in  at  once  reaching  the  poor 
woman's  heart.  She  wept  as  much  from 
gratitude  as  the  gloomy  alternative  involved 
in  Katty 's  benevolent  offer. 

"  God  bless  you,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  I 
trust  in  the  Almighty,  there  mai/  be  hope  and 
that  they  won't  be  wanted.  Still,  how  can  1 
hope  wlien  I  think  of  the  way  he's  in  ?  But 
God  is  good,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  !  " 
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So  sa3'ing,  the  priest  came  down,  and  thej' 
both  set  out  ou  thek-  bieak  and  desolate 
joiiruej-. 

The  natural  aspect  of  the   suiToundinpr 
couutiy  was  in  good  keeping  with  the  wikl  j 
and  stormy  character  of  the  morning.    Before  | 
tlieni,  in  tlie  back  ground,  rose  a  magnificent  ' 
range  of  moimtains,  whose  snowy  peaks  were 
occasionally  seen  far  above  the  dusky  clouds 
which  drifted  rajjidly  across  their  bosoms. 
The  whole  landscape,  in  fact,  tei-nied  with  a  ] 
spirit  of  savage  grandeur.     ^lany  of  the  glens 
on   each    side    were   deep    and    precipitous, 
wli(>re  rock  beetled  over  rock,  and  ledge  pro-  j 
jecte<l  over  leilge,  in  a  maimer  so  fearful  that  I 
the  mind  of  the   spectator,  excited  and  rapt  I 
into  terror  by  the  contemplation   of  them, 
wondered  why  they  did  not  long  ago  tumble 
into  the  chasm  beneath,  so  slight  was  their  I 
apparent  support.     Even  in  the  mildest  sea-  } 
sons  desolation  brooded  over  the  lesser  hills 
and  mountains  about  them  ;  what  then  must 
it  not  have  been  at  the  period  we  are  de- 
scribing?   From  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right,  t 
over  wiiich  they  had  to  pass,  a  precipitous 
hcadl  aid    was    visible,    agauist    which    the 
miglity  heavings  of  the  ocean  could  be  heard 
hoarsely  thundering  at  a  distance,  and  the 
giant  billows,  in  periods  of  storm  and  tern-  ; 
pest,  seen  shivering  themselves  into   white 
foam  that  rose  nearly  to  the  summit  of  their 
immovable  barriers.  ' 

Such  was  the  toilsome  country  over  which 
our  two  travellers  had  to  pass.  \ 

It  was  not  without  difficulty  and  fatigue 
that  tlie  priest  and  his  companion  wended 
their  way  towards  one  of  the  moors  we  have 
mentioned.  The  snow  beat  against  them  j 
with  great  violence,  sometimes  rendering  it 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  keejs  their 
eyes  ojien  or  to  see*Hieir  proper  path  across  , 
tlie  hills.  The  woman,  however,  trod  her  . 
way  instinctively,  and  whilst  the  priest  aided 
her  by  his  superior  strength,  she  in  return 
guidetl  liim  by  a  clearer  sagacity.  Neither 
spoke  much,  for  in  truth  each  had  enough  to 
do  ill  combating  with  the  toil  and  peril  of 
the  journey,  as  well  as  in  thinking  of  the 
melancholy  scene  to  which  they  were  liasten- 
iug.  AVords  of  consolation  and  comfort  he  { 
did  from  time  to  time  utter  ;  but  he  felt  that 
his  situation  was  one  of  difficulty.  To  inspire 
hope  where  there  was  probalily  no  hope, 
might  be  only  to  dee])en  lier  aflliction  ;  and, 
on  the  other  liand,  to  weigh  down  a  heart 
aheady  heavy  laden  by  unnecessarily  adding 
one  gloomy  forboding  to  its  burthen,  was  ' 
not  in  his  nature.  Such  comfort  as  he  could 
give  witliout  bearing  too  strongly  upon  either 
lier  liopes  or  lier  fears  he  did  give  ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  an  apostle,  hiul  he  been  in 
his  place,  could  or  ought  to  have  done  more. 


Tliey  had  now  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  moor,  when  they  felt  themselves  overtak- 
en by  a  man  whose  figure  was  of  a  very  sin- 
gular and  startUng  description,  being  appar- 
ently as  wild  and  untamed  as  tlie  barren 
waste  on  which  he  made  his  appearance. 
He  was  actually  two  or  three  inclics  above 
the  common  height,  but  in  addition  to  this 
fact,  and  as  if  not  satisfied  with  it,  he  wore 
tlu'ee  hats,  one  sheathed  a  little  into  the 
other,  so  that  they  could  not  readily  separate, 
and  the  under  one  he  kept  always  fastened 
to  his  head,  in  order  to  prevent  the  whole 
pyramid  from  falling  oil".  His  person  seemed 
to  gain  still  greater  height  fi-om  the  circum- 
stance of  his  wearing  a  long  surtout  that 
reached  to  his  heels,  and  which  he  kept  con- 
stantly buttoned  closelj-  about  him.  His  feet 
were  cased  in  a  tight  pair  of  leather  buskins, 
for  it  was  one  of  his  singularities  that  he 
could  endure  neither  boot  nor  shoe,  and  bo 
always  wore  a  glove  of  some  kind  on  his  left 
hand,  but  never  any  on  his  riglit.  His  feat- 
ures might  be  termed  regular,  even  hand- 
some ;  and  liis  eyes  were  absolutely  brilliant, 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  impossible 
to  look  for  a  moment  uj^on  his  loid  riisnubhi 
without  perceiving  that  that  sj^irit  wliich 
stamps  the  impress  of  reason  and  intcllcci- 
upon  the  human  countenance,  was  not  visible 
in  his.  Like  a  new  and  well-proportioned 
house  which  liad  never  been  octaipied,  every- 
thing seemed  externally  regular  and  perfect, 
whilst  it  was  evident  by  its  still  and  lonely 
character,  as  contrasted  with  the  busy  marks 
of  on-going  life  in  those  around  it,  that  it 
was  void  and  without  an  inhabitant. 

Like  many  others  of  his  unhappy  class, 
Poll  Dooliu"s  sou,  "  Raymond-na-hattlia,"  for 
it  was  he,  and  so  liad  he  been  nick-nanicd,  in 
conserpienee  of  his  wearuig  such  a  numlicr 
of  hats,  had  a  remarkable  mixture  of  hiiinor, 
simplicity,  and  cunning.  He  entertaiiuMl  a 
great  iiencliant,  or  rather  a  passion  for  cock- 
figliting,  and  ou  the  present  occasion  carried 
a  game  one  under  his  arm.  Throughout  tlio 
country  no  man  jjossessed  .x  bird  of  tliat  spe- 
cies, with  whose  pedigree  lie  was  not  tlior- 
oiighly  acijuainted  ;  and,  truth  to  tell,  ho 
l^roved  liimself  as  gi-eat  a  thief  as  he  was  a 
genealogist  among  them.  Many  a  time  the 
unfortunate  foxes  from  some  neighboring 
cover  were  cursed  and  banned,  when,  if  the 
truth  had  been  known,  the  only  fox  that  de- 
spoiled the  roost  was  Rayinond-na-hattha. 
One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  that  unless 
the  cock  was  thoroughly  game  h(>  might  enjoy 
his  liberty  and  ease  long  enough  witliout  mo- 
lestation from  Raymond.  We  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  to  say  that  he  wore  on  the  right 
side  of  his  topmost  hat  a  cockade  of  yellow 
cloth,  from  wliidi  two  or  three  ribbons  of  it 
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scarlet  color  fluttered  down  to  liis  shoulder, 
a  bit  of  vanity  which  added  very  much  to  the 
fantastic  nature  of  his  general  costume. 

"  Ha  !  Kaymoud,  my  good  hoy,"  said  the 
priest,  "how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  so 
eiu'ly  up  this  stormy  morning?  would  you 
not  be  more  comfortable  in  your  bed  ?  " 

"Airly  up,"  replied  Eaymond,  "airly  up  ! 
that's  good— to  be  sure  youVe  a  priest,  but 
you  don't  know  everything." 

"  "^Vhy,  what  am  I  ignorant  of  now,  Eay- 
mond?" ■' 
^  "  Why,  that  I  didn't  go  to  bed  yet — so  that 
it's  up  late,  instead  of  early,  I  am — d'ye  hear-? 
ha,  ha,  now  take  that." 

"When,  where,  and  how  did  you  spend 
the  night  then,  Raymond  ;  but  you  seem  in  a 
hm-ry— surely  if  you  trot  on  at  this  rate  we 
cannot  keep  up  with  yo  li.  "  The  truth  is,  Ray- 
mond's general  rate  of  travelling  was  very 
rapid.  "  Where  did  you  spend  tJie  iugl-.t, 
Raymond,"  continued  the  Driest. 

"Wid  a  set  o'  jolly  cockd — li.i,  ha — now 
make  money  of  that,  d'ye  hear." 

"  You're  a  riddle,  Raymond  ;  you're  a  rid- 
dle ;  there's  no  understanding  you — where 
did  you  get  the  cock?— but  I  needn't  ask  ;  of 
course  you  stole  him." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ax  if  you  think  so  ?  " 
"Because    you're    notorious   for   stealing 
cocks — every  one  knows  as  much." 

"No,  never  steal  'em,— fond  o' me — come 
wid  me  themselves.  Look."  The  words  were 
scarcely  uttered  when  he  tossed  the  bird  up 
into  the  air,  and  certainly,  after  flying  about 
for  a  few  yards,  he  aht,  and  tottering  against 
tlie  wind  towards  Raymond,  stretched  out  his 
neck,  as  if  he  wished  to  be  again  taken  u]^  by 
him. 

"  I  see,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  answer  me — 
where  did  you  spend  last  night  now  ?  " 

"I  tould  you,"  said  Raymond,  "wid  de 
jolly  cocks — sure  I  mo.stly  roost  it ;  an'  bet- 
ter company  too  than  most  people,  for  they're 
fond  o'  me.     Didn't  you  see  ?  ha,  ha  !  " 

"I  believe  I  understand  you  now,"  said 
Father  Roche  ;  "  you've  slept  near  some- 
body's hen  roost,  and  have  stolen  the  cock — 
to  whom  are  you  caa-rj-ing  it  ?  " 

"  You  won't  tell  to-morrow  ;  ha,  ha,  there 
now,  take  a  rub  too — that's  one." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  the  priest  to  his  com- 
panion, "I  am  told  he  is  affectionate,  and 
where  he  takes  a  fancy  or  has  received  a 
kindness,  very  grateful." 

The  jjarish  where  the  circumstances  we  are 
describing  occun-ed,  having  been  that  in 
which  Raymond  was  born,  of  course  the  poor 
fool  was  famihar  to  every  one  in  it,  as  indeed 
every  one  in  it,  young  and  old,  was  to  him. 

During  the  short  dialogue  between  hun  and 
the  priest,  the  female,  absorbed  in  her  own 


heavy  soi-row,  was  obsei-ved  by  Raymond  oc- 
casionally to  wipe  the  teai-s  fi-om  her  eyes  ;  a 
slight  change,  a  shade  of  apparent  comjjas- 
sion  came  over  his  countenance,  and  turning 
to  her,  he  gently  laid  his  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  said,  in  a  voice  dilierent  from 
his  flighty  and  abru^jt  manner —  j 

"  Don't  cry,  Mary,  he.  has  company,  and 
good  things  that  were  brought  to  him— ha 
has  indeed,  Mary  ;  so  don't  be  crying  now." 
"What  do  you  mean,  poor  boy?"  asked 
the  woman  ;  "  I  don't  understand  you,  Ray- 
mond." 

"  It  is  difficidt  to  do  that  at  all  times,"  said 
Father  Roche,  "but  notv»ithstandmg  the 
wildness  of  his  manner,  he  is  seldom  without 
meaning.  Eaymond  will  you  tell  me  whero 
you  came  from  now  ?  "  he  asked. 

"From  youi-  house,"  he  rephed  ;  "  I  went 
to  fetch  you  to  him  ;  but  you  were  both  gone, 
and  I  overtook  you — I  could  aisy  do  that — 
ha  ha." 

"  But  what  is  the  company  that's  with  him, 
Raymond  ?"  asked  the  female,  naturally  anx- 
ious to  understand  this  part  of  his  communi- 
cation. Raymond,  however,  was  now  in  one 
of  his  silent  moods,  and  appeared  not  to  hear 
her  ;  at  all  events,  he  did  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  give  her  any  rei%.  For  a  short 
period  he  kept  murmuring '  indistinctly  to 
jiimself,  or  if  a  word  or  two  became  audible, 
it  was  clear  that  his  favorite  sjoort  of  cock- 
fighting  had  altogether  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion. 

They  had  now  reached  a  rough,  dark  knoU 
of  heath,  which  brought  them  in  view  of  the 
cabin  to  which  they  were  going,  and  also  com- 
manded an  extensive  and  glorious  jirospect 
of  the  rich  and  magnificent  inland  country 
which  lay  behind  them.  The  priest  and  his 
now  almost  exhausted  Companion,  to  whom 
its  scenery  was  famihar,  waited  not  to  look 
back  upon  its  beauty  or  its  i-ichness.  Not 
so  Raymond,  who,  fi-om  the  moment  they  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  elevation,  kept  constantly 
looking  back,  and  straining  his  eyes  in  one 
particular  direction.  At  length  he  started, 
and  placing  his  right  hand  upon  the  priest's 
shoulder,  said  in  a  suj^i^ressed  but  eager- 
voice — 

"  Go  on — go  on — they're  coming."  Then, 
turning  to  the  female — "Come,"  said  he  ; 
"  come,  Mary, — I'll  help  you." 

"  Who  is  commg?"  she  exclaimed,  whilat 
the  paleness  of  death  and  terror  settled  in 
her  face  ;  "  for  God's  mercy,  Raymond,  who 
is  coming  ?  " 

"I  saw  them,"  said  he;  "I  saw  ihem. 
Come  —  come  fast  —  I'U  help  you  —  don't 
tluimble — don't  thrimble." 

■'  Let  us  be  guided  by  him,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Raymond,"  he  added,  "  we  cannot  go  much 
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faster  through  tliis  marshy  heath,  but  do 
you  aid  Maiy  as  well  as  you  cau  ;  as  for  me, 
1  will  try  if  it  be  possible  to  quicken  my 
pace." 

He  accordingly  proceeded  in  advance  of 
tlie  other  two  for  a  little ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  little.  The  female — who  seemed  ex- 
cited by  some  uncommon  teiTor,  and  the 
wild  apprehensive  manner  of  her  companion, 
into  something  not  unhke  the  energy  of 
despair — rushed  on,  as  if  she  had  been  only 
setting  out,  or  gained  supernatural  strength. 
In  a  few  minutes  she  was  beside  the  priest, 
whom  she  encouraged,  and  besought,  and 
entreated — ay,  and  hi  some  moments  of  more, 
vehement  feeling,  absolutely  cliided,  for  not 
keeping  pace  with  herself.  They  had  now, 
however,  came  wthin  about  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  cabin,  which  they  soon  reached — the 
female  entering  it  about  a  minute  or  two 
before  the  others,  in  order  to  make  those 
humble  aiTangements  about  a  sick-beJ, 
which,  however  poverty  may  be  forced  to 
overlook  on  ordiniu-y  occasions,  are  always 
attended  \jo  on  the  approach  of  the  doctor, 
or  the  minister  of  religion.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  she  had  barely  time  to  comfort 
her  sick  husband,  by  an  assurance  that  the 
priest  hatl  arrived,  after  which  she  hastily 
wiped  his  lips  and  kissed  them,  then  settled 
his  head  more  easily  ;  tifter  which  she  spread  \ 
out  to  the  best  advantage  the  poor  quilt  I 
which  (rovered  him,  and  tucked  it  in  about  ; 
his  lowly  bed,  so  as  to  give  it  something  of  ■ 
a  more  tidy  appearance.  j 

Tlie   interior   of  the   cottage,  which   the  [ 
priest  and  liaymond  entered  together,  was, 
wlicn  the  bitter  and  inclement  nature  of  the 
moniing,  and  the  state  of  the  miserable  in- 
mates is  considered,  enough  to  make  any 
lieart  possessing   humanity  shudder.     Two  | 
or   three   stools  ;  a   couple  of  pots  ;  a  few  ■ 
shelves,  supported  on  pegs  driven  into  the  i 
peat  wall ;  about  a  bushel  of  raw  potatoes  j 
lying  in  a  corner  ;  a  small  heap  of  damp  turf  ! 
— for  the  foregoing  summer  had  been  so  in-  ' 
cessimtly   wet,    that   the  turf,   unless  when  | 
very  eju'ly  cut.  could   not  be  saved  ;  a  few  i 
wooden  noggins  and  dishes  ;  together  with  i 
a  bundle  of  straw,  covered  up  in  a  corner  t 
with  the  sick  man's  coat,  which,  when  shaken 
out  at  night,  was  a  bed  ;  and  those,  with  the 
cx<(ption  of  their  own  simple  domestic  truth  i 
and  afVection,  were  their  only  riches.     The  ! 
door,  too,  as  is  not  unusual  in  such  mountain 
taibins,  was  notliing  l)ut  the   natural   peat, 
and   so  damp  and   soft  was  it,  that  in  wet 
weather  the  marks  of  their  feet  were  visibly  | 
impressed  on  it  at  every  step.     With  the  ex- 
coption  of  liberty  to  go  and  come,  pure  air,  j 
and  the  light  of  the  blessed  day.  tkey  miglit  : 
as  well  have  dragged  out  theii-  existence  in  a  i 


[  subterraneous  keep,  belonging  to  some  tyran- 
nical old  baron  of  the  feudal  ages. 
I  There  was  one  small  apartment  in  this 
I  cabin,  but  what  it  contained,  if  it  did  con- 
;  tain  anything,  coidd  not  readily  be  seen,  for 
j  the  hole  or  window,  which  in  summer  ad- 
I  mitted  the  light,  was  now  tilled  with  rags  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  From  this  little  room, 
however,  the  i^riest  as  he  entered,  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  young  man  come  forth,  ap- 
parently much  moved  by  some  object  which 
he  had  seen  in  it. 

"JIi-.  Harman,"  said  the  priest,  a  good 
deal  siu-pri.sed,  "  who  could  have  exi)ected  to 
find  you  here  ?  " 

They  shook  bauds  as  he  spoke,  each  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  this  woeful  scene  of  misery. 
"God  i^ity  them,"  ejaculated  the  priest, 
clasping  his  hands,  and  looking  ujiwarda, 
"  and  sustain  them  !  " 

"  I  owe  it  to  i^oor  Raymond,  here,"  refilled 
the  other,  "  and  I  fi^el  obliged  to  him  ;  but," 
said  he,  taking  Father  Rocihe  over  to  the 
door,  "  here  w'ill  be  a  double  death — father 
and  son." 

"Father  and  son,  how  is  that?— -she  men- 
tioned nothing  of  the  son." 

"It  is  very  possible,"  said  Hai-man,  "that 
they  are  not  conscious  of  his  danger.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  jjoor  boy  has  not  many 
hours  to  live." 

All  that  we  have  just  described,  occurred 
in  three  minutes  ;  but  short  as  was  the  time, 
the  wife's  impatience  to  have  the  rites  of  the 
church  administered,  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained ;  nor  was  jjoor  Raymond's  anxiety 
much  less. 

"They're  comin',"  said  he,  "5Ir.  Harman, 
they  are  comin' ;  hui-ry,  hurry,  I  know  what 
they'll  do." 

'■  Who  are  coming,  Raymond  ? "  asked 
Harman. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  fool,  "hurry  IM'Clutchy'B 
blood-hounds." 

Tlie  wife  clapped  her  hands,  shrieked,  and 
falling  on  her  knees,  exclaimed  in  a  piercing 
voice,  "  merciful  God,  look  down  on  us ! 
Oh,  Father  lioche,  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost ! " 

The  priest  and  Harman  again  exchanged 
a  melancholy  glance  ;  — "  you  must  all  retire 
into  the  little  room."  said  the  clergyman, 
"  until  I  administer  to  liim  tlie  last  rites." 

They  accordingly  withdrew,  the  woman 
Laving  lirst  left  a  lit  rush  hght  candle  at 
his  bed-side,  as  she  knew  the  cei'cmouy  re- 
quired. 

The  man's  strength  was  wasting  fast,  and 
his  voice  sinking  rapidly,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  calm  and  rational,  a  circum- 
stance wliicli  relieved  the  priest's  mind  very 
much.     As  is  usual,  having  put  a  stole  about 
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his  neck,  lie  first  heard  liis  confession,  ear- 
nestly exhorted  him  to  rejDentance,  and 
soothed  and  comforted  him  ivith  all  those 
promises  and  consolatious  which  are  held 
out  to  repentant  sinners.  He  then  adminis- 
tered the  Extreme  Unction ;  which  being 
:  over,  the  ceremonj^  and  a  solemn  one  it 
must  be  considered,  was  concluded.  On, 
this  occasion,  however,  his  death-bed  conso- 
lations did  not  end  here.  There  are  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  prayers  for  the 
dying,  many  of  them  replete  with  the  fencer 
of  Christian  faith,  and  calculated  to  raise  the 
soul  to  the  hoj^es  of  immortalitj'.  These  the 
priest  read  in  a  slow  manner,  so  as  that  the 
dying  man  could  easily  accompany  him, 
which  he  did  with  his  hands  clasped  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  ej'es  closed,  unless  Vv'hen 
he  raised  them  occasionally  to  heaven.  He 
then  exhorted  him  with  an  anxiety  for  his 
salvation  which  transcended  all  earthly  and 
temporal  considerations,  prayed  with  him 
and  for  him,  whilst  the  tears  streamed  in 
torrents  down  his  cheeks.  Nor  -was  the 
spirit  of  his  holy  mission  lost ;  the  penitent 
miin's  face  assumed  a  placid  and  serene  ex- 
pression ;  the  light  of  immortal  hojse  beamed 
upon  it ;  and  raising  his  eyes  and  his  feeble 
arms  to  heaven,  he  uttered  several  ejacula- 
tions in  a  tone  of  voice  too  low  to  be  heard. 
At  length  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  thanks  to 
the  Almighty  that  I  did  not  commit  this 
murder  as  I  intended  !  I  found  it  done  to 
my  hand  ;  but  I  don't  know  who  did  it,  as  I 
am  to  meet  my  God  ! "  The  words  were 
pronounced  with  difficulty ;  indeed  they 
were  scarcely  uttered,  when  his  arms  feU 
lifelessly,  as  it  were,  by  his  side  : — they  were 
again  suddenly  drawn  up,  however,  as  if  by 
a  convulsive  motion,  and  the  priest  saw  that 
the  agonies  of  death  were  about  to  com- 
mence ;  still,  it  was  easy  to  i)erceive  that  the 
man  was  collected  and  rational. 

It  was  now,  however,  that  a  scene  took 
place,  which  could  not,  we  imagine,  be  wit- 
nessed out  of  distracted  and  unhappy  Ire- 
land. R.aymond,  who  appeared  to  dread  the 
approach  of  those  whom  he  termed  M'Clut- 
chy's  blood-hounds,  no  sooner  saw  that  the 
religious  rites  were  concluded,  than  he  ran 
out  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  moment,  however, 
he  returned  a  picture  of  terror,  and  dragging 
the  woman  to  the  door,  pointed  to  a  declivity 
below  the  house,  exclaiming — 

"See,  Mary,  see — they're  gallopin'." 
The  dying  man  seemed  conscious  of  what 
was  said,  for  the  groan  he  gave  was  wild  and 
startling  ;  his  wife  dropped  on  her  knees  at 
the  door,  where  she  could  watch  lier  hus- 
band and  those  who  approached,  and  elasjD- 
ing  her  hands,  exclaimed,  "  To  your  mercy, 
O  Lord  of  heaven,  to  your-  mercy  take  him, 


before  he  falls  into  their  hands,  that  will 
show  him  none  !  "  She  then  bestowed  upon 
him  a  look  fuU  of  au  impatient  agony,  which 
no  language  could  describe  ;  her  eyes  had 
already  become  wild  and  piercing — her 
cheek  flushed — and  her  frame  animated 
with  a  sjjirit  that  seemed  to  partake  at  once 
of  terror,  intense  hatred,  and  something  like 
fi-enzy. 

"  Thoy  are  gallopin' !  they  are  gaUopin' ! " 
she  siii<l,  "and  they  will  find  life  in  him!" 
She  then  wrung  her  hands,  but  shed  not  a 
tear — "  speed,  Plugh,"  she  said,  "  speed, 
speed,  husbajid  of  my  heart — the  arms  of 
God  are  they  not  open  for  you,  and  why  do 
you  stay '? "  These  sentiments,  we  should 
have  informed  our  readers,  were  uttered,  or 
rather  chaunted  in  a  recitative  of  sorrow,  in 
Irish  ;  Irish  being  the  language  in  which  the 
peasantry  who  happen  to  speak  both  it  and 
English,  always  express  themselves  when 
more  than  usually  excited.  "  The  sacred  oil 
of  salvation  is  upon  you — the  sacrament  of 
peace  and  forgiveness  has  lip-htened  j'our 
soul— the  breath  of  nuny  v^  the  breath 
you're  breathin'- — the  liopr  of  Jisus  is  in 
your  heart,  and  the  iuterc-essiou  of  his 
blessed  mother,  she  that  knew  sorrow  her- 
self, is  before  j'ou  !  Then,  light  of  my  heart, 
the  arras  of  God  are  thej'  not  open  for  you, 
and  why  do  you  stay  here  ?  " 

'"Nearer — nearer,"  she  exclaimed,  "they 
are  nearer — whippiu'  and  spurriu'  their 
horses !  Hugh  U'Regan^  that  was  the  sun 
of  my  life,  and  of  my  heart,  and  ever  without 
a  cloud,  hasten  to  the  God  of  mercy  !  Oh, 
surely,  you  will  not  blame  your  own  Mary 
that  was  your  lovin"  wife — and  the  treasure 
of  yoiu-  young  and  manly  heart,  for  wishin' 
to  see  you  taken  from '  her  eyes — and  for 
wishing  to  see  the  eyes  that  never  looked 
upon  us  all  but  with  love  and  kindness, 
closed  on  us  forever.  Oh,"  said  she,  putting 
her  hands  to  her  forehead,  "an'  is  it — i.s  it 
come  to  this — that  I  that  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own  Ufe  a  thousand  times,  should 
now  be  glad  to  see  him  die — be  glad  to  see 
him  die  !  Oh  !  they  are  here,"  she  shrieked, 
"before  the  door — you  imvy  hear  their  horses' 
feet!  Hugh  O'Eegan,"  and  her  voice  be- 
came louder  and  more  energetic — "the 
white-skinned — the  fair  of  hair,  the  strong  of 
hand,  and  the  true  of  heart — as  you  ever 
loved  me  that  was  once  your  hapjjy  bride — as 
you  ever  loved  the  religion  of  our  holy  church 
— as  you  hope  for  ha^jpiness  and  mercy, 
hasten  from  me — from  our  orphan— from 
all — oh,  hasten  to  the  arms  of  your  God  !  " 

During  this  scene  tliere  was  a  solemn 
silence  in  the  house,  the  jJriest  and  Harmau 
having  both  been  struck  mute  at  the  solem- 
nity of  the  scene. 
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"They  are  here — they  are  here!"  she 
screamed.  "  Oh,  suu  of  my  heart,  think  uot 
now  of  me,  nor  of  the  children  of  your  love, 
for  we  will  follow  you  in  time — but  think  of 
the  happy  country  you're  going  to, — to  live 
in  the  sunshine  of  heaven,  among  siiints  and 
angels  for  ever !  Oil,  suu  of  my  heart,  think 
too  of  what  you  lave  behind  you  !  What  is 
it?  Oh!  what  is  it  to  you— but  poverty, 
and  misery,  and  hardship  —the  cowld  cabin 
and  tlie  damp  lied  —the  frost  of  the  sky— 
the  fi-own  of  power,  and  the  scourge  of  law 
— all  this,  oil,  right  hand  of  my  affection, 
with  the  htird  hibor  and  the  si-auty  food,  do 
you  fly  from  !  Sure  we  had  no  friend  in 
this  world  to  protect  or  defend  us  against 
them  tliat  would  trample  us  under  their 
feet !  No  friend  for  us  because  we  ai-e  poor, 
and  no  friend  for  our  religion  because  it  is 
despised.  Tlien  liasten,  hasten,  O  light  of  my 
heart  — and  take  refuge  in  the  mercy  of  youi- 
God ! " 

"  Mary,"  said  the  priest,  who  had  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  sick  man,  "Give  God  thanks, 
he  is  dead— and  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
enmity  forever.'" 

She  immediately  pi'ostrated  herself  on  the 
floor  in  token  of  humility  and  thmksgiving 
— then  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  she  said, 
"  may  the  heart  of  the  woeful  widow  be 
grateful  to  the  God  who  has  taken  him  to 
his  mercy  before  they  came  upon  him !  But 
here  they  are,  and  now  I  am  not  afraid  of 
them.  They  can't  insult  my  blessed  hus- 
band now,  nor  murdher  him,  as  his  father's 
villains  did  our  dyin'  son,  on  the  cowld  Es- 
ker  of  Drum  Dhu ;  nor  disturb  him  with 
their  barbarous  torments  on  the  bed  of 
deatli — and  glory  be  to  (iod  for  that!" 

ILmy  of  our  readers  may  be  led  to  imagine 
that  the  terrors  of  Mary  O'Regau  were  alto- 
gether unproportioned  to  anytliing  that 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  approach  of 
the  ofli'/ers  of  justice,  or,  at  least  to  those 
who  came  to  execute  the  law.  The  state  of 
Irish  society  at  that  time,  however,  was  very 
dirt'erent  from  what  it  is  now,  or  has  been 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  At  that  period 
one  party  was  in  the  ascendant  and  the 
other  directly  under  tlieir  feet ;  the  former 
was  in  the  posse.ssion  of  irresponsible  power, 
and  the  other,  hi  many  matters,  without  any 
tiibunid  whatsoever  to  wliich  they  could  .ap- 
peal. The  Established  Church  "of  Ireland 
was  then  a  sordiil  <'orporation,  whose  wealth 
w.is  parcelled  out,  not  only  without  princi- 
ple, but  without  sliame,  (o  tlie  Kiiglish  and 
Irish  aristocrac-y,  but  principally  t«  the  Eng- 
h.sh.  Cliurch  livings  were  not  tilled  with 
men  reniiirkablc  for  learning  and  piety,  but 
awarded  to  jwlitical  prostitution,  and  often 
to  young  rakes  of  known   and  unblusliing 


'  profligacy,  connected  with  families  of  rank. 

'  The  consequence  was,  that  a  gross  secular 

'  spirit,  replete  with  politic:d  hatred  and  reli- 
gious rancor,  was  the  only  principle  wdiich 
existed  in  the  place  of  true  religion.  That 
word  was  then,  except  in  rare  cases  indeed, 

!  a  dead  letter ;  for   such   was   the   state   of 

'  Protestant  society  then,  and  for  se^■eral  ye.ai-s 
afterwards,  that  it  mattered  not  how  much 
or  how  little  a  man  of  that  creed  knew  about 
tlie  principles  of  his  own  church  ;  and  as  it 
was  administered  the  less  he  knew  of  it  the 
better — all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute 

,  a  good  Protestant  was  "  to  hate  the  Pope." 

;  In  truth — for  it  cannot  be  concealed,  and  we 
write  it  with  deep  pain  and  sorrow— tlie 
Established  Cliurch  of  Ireland  was  then,  in 
point  of  fact,  little  else  than  a  mere  political 
engine  held  by  the  English  government  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  adherence  of 
tliose  who  were  willing  to  give  support  to 
their  measures. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  then,  it  need  not 

'  be  wondered  at,  that,  neglected  and  secular- 
ized as  it  was  at  the  period  we  write  of,  it 

I  should  produce  a  class  of  men,  whose  pas- 
sions in  everything  connected  with  religion 
and  politics  were   intolerant  and  exclusive. 

[  Every  church,  no  matter  what  its  creed,  un- 
fortunately has  its  elect  of  such  professors. 
Nor  were  these  confined  to  the  lower  classes 
alone — far  from  it.  The  squire  .and  noble- 
man were  too  frequently  both  alike  remark- 
able for  the  exhibition  of  such  principles.  Oi 
this  class  was  our  friend  M'Clutchy,  who  was 
now  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  grand  juror,  and 

\  a  captain  of  cavalry — his  corps  having,  a  lit- 
tle time  before,  been  completed.     With  this 

I  jjoaae,  as  the  ofiit^ers  of  justice,  tlie  pranks  he 
played  were  grievous  to  think  of  or  to  re- 
member.    He  and    they  were,  in  fact,  the 

I  terror  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion ;  and  from  the  spirit  in  whii'h  they  exe- 
cuted justice,  were  seldom  culled  by  any 
other  name  than  that  of  M'Clutchy 's  lilood- 
houuds.      Upon  the  present  occasion    they 

I  w^ero  unaccompanied  by  M'Clutchy  himself — 
a  circumstance  which  was  not  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  there  was  little  to  be  expected  from 
his  presence  but  additional  brut;Uitv  and  in- 
sult. 

;      On  arriving  at  the  door,  they  hastily  dis- 

'  mounted,  and  rushed  into  the  caliin  with 
their  usiiid  violence  and  impetuosity,  each 
being  armed  with  a  carbine  and  bayonet. 

,  "  Hidlo  !  "  said  the  leader,  whose  name 
was  Sliarpe  ;  "  what's  here  ?  shamming  sick- 
ness is  it  ?  " 

'       "  No,"  siud  Fatlier  Roche  ;  "  it  is  death  ?  " 

I  "  Ay  !  shamming  death  then.  Nevermind 
— we'll  soon  see  that  Come,  Steele,  give 
him  a  prod — a  gentle  one — and  I'll  engage 
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it'll  make  him  find  tongue,  if  anything 
will." 

Steele,  to  wbom  this  was  addressed,  drew 
his  bayonet,  and  commenced  screwing  it  on, 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  his  orders. 

"A  devilish  good  trick,  too,"  said  he  ; 
"and  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
practised  on  us  yet — here  goes " 

Up  until  this  moment  O'Regan's  wife  sat 
beside  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  with- 
out either  word  or  motion.  A  smile  of — it 
might  be  satisfaction,  perhajis  even  joy,  at 
his  release  ;  or  it  might  be  hatred — was  on 
her  face,  and  in  her  eye  ;  but  when  the  man 
pointed  his  bayonet  at  the  corpse  of  her  hus- 
band, she  started  to  her  knees,  and  opening 
out  her  arms,  exclaimed — 

"  Here's  my  heart — and  through  that  heart 
your  bayonet  wiU.  go,  before  it  touches  his 
body.  Oh,  if  you  have  hearts  in  your  bodies, 
you  will  surely  spare  the  dead  !  " 

"  Here  goes,  ma'am,"  he  repeated,  "  and 
you  had  better  lave  that — we're  not  in  the 
habit  of  being  checked  by  the  like  of  you,  at 
any  rate,  or  any  of  your  creed." 

"I  am  not  afeared  to  profess  my  creed — 
nor  ashamed  of  it,"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  if  it 
went  to  that,  I  would  die  for  it — but  I  tell 
you,  that  before  your  bayonet  touches  the 
dead  body  of  my  husband,  it  must  pass 
through  my  heart !  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Mary,"  said  the  priest ; 
"  they  surely  cannot  be  serious.  It's  not  pos- 
sible that  any  being  in  the  shape  of  man 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  sacrilegious  out- 
rage upon  the  dead  as  they  threaten." 

"What  is  it  your  business?"  said  the 
leader ;  "go  and  tare  off  your  masses,  and 
be  hanged  ;  none  of  your  PoiDish  interference 
here,  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you  !  I  say  the  fel- 
low's not  dead — he's  only  skeming.  Come, 
Alick,  put  the  woman  aside,  and  tickle  him 
up." 

"  Keep  aside,  I  tell  you,"  said  Steele,  again 
addressing  her — "  keep  aside,  my  good  wo- 
man, till  I  obey  my  orders^and  don't  j^ro- 
voke  me." 

Father  Roche  was  again  advancing  to  re- 
monstrate with  him,  for  the  man's  determi- 
nation seemed  likely  to  get  stronger  by  ojipo- 
sition — when,  just  as  the  bayonet  which  had 
ah-eady  passed  under  the  woman's  ai-m,  was 
within  a  few  inches  of  O'Regan's  body,  he 
felt  himself  dragged  forcibly  back,  and  Ray- 
mond-na-hattha  stood  before  him,  having 
seized  botli  ciu-bine  and  bayonet  with  a  strong 
grip. 

"Don't  do  that,"  he  exclaimed — "  don't — 
you'd  hurt  him — sure  you'd  hurt  poor 
Hugh!" 

The  touching  simplicity  of  this  language, 
which,  to  a  heaii  possessing  the  least  tinc- 


ture of  humanity,  would  have  more  force 
than  the  strongest  argument,  was  thrown 
away  upon  him  to  whom  it  was  directed. 

"  Fling  the  blasted  idiot  off,"  shouted 
Sharpe  ;  "  don't  you  see  he  has  let  the  cat 
out  o'  the  bag — how  could  the  man  be  hurt- 
ed  if  he  was  dead  ;  I  knew  it  was  a  schame." 
To  throw  Raymond  off,  howevei-,  was 
easier  said  than  done,  as  the  fellow  found  on 
attempting  it.  A  struggle  commenced  be- 
tween them,  which,  though  violent,  was  not 
of  long  duration.  Raymond's  ej'e  got  tur- 
bid, and  glared  with  a  fiery  light ;  but  other- 
wise his  complexion  did  not  change.  By  a 
vehement  twist,  he  wrenched  the  arms  out 
of  Steele's  hands,  hurling  him  from  him  at  the 
same  time,  with  such  force,  that  he  fell  on 
the  floor  with  a  cra.sli, 

"  Now,"  said  he,  j)ointing  the  bayonet  to 
his  neck,  "would  you,  like  it? — ha,  ha! — 
think  of  that." 

Fom-  carbines — the  whole  party  consisting 
of  five — were  immediately  levelled  at  him  ; 
and  it  is  not  impi-obable  that  half  a  minute 
more  would  have  closed  both  his  existence 
and  his  history,  had  not  Father  Roche  and 
the  widow  both  succeeded,  with  some  difii- 
culty,  in  drawing  bira  back  from  the  prostrate 
ofiicer  of  justice.  Rajanond,  after  a  little  time, 
gave  up  the  arms  ;  but  his  eye  still  blazed  at 
his  oi^ponent,  with  a  glai-e  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Harman,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  part 
whatsoever  in  the  altercation,  now  interfered  ; 
and  with  feelings  which  he  foimd  it  nearly 
impossible  to  restrain,  pointed  out  to  them 
the  wanton  cruelty  of  such  conduct  towards 
both  the  living  and  the  dead.  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,"  said  he,  "  as  countnTuen,  as  Irish- 
men. Your  treatment  of  this  poor  heart- 
broken woman,  amidst  her  desolation  and 
sorrow,  is  a  disgi-ace  to  the  country  that  gave 
you  birth,  and  to  the  religion  you  profess,  if, 
indeed,  you  profess  anj'." 

"  Come,  come,  my  good  feUow,"  said 
Sharjie,  "what  is  it  you  say  about  my  re- 
ligion ?  I  tell  you  I'U  aUow  no  man  to  spake 
a  syllable  against  my  religion  ;  so  keep  quiet 
if  you're  wise,  and  don't  attack  that,  otherwise 
don't  be  smiarised  if  I  make  you  dance  the 
devil's  hornpipe  in  half  a  shake,  gi-eat  a  hairo 
as  you  are." 

"  And  yet  you  felt  no  scruple  in  just  now 
insulting  religion,  in  the  person  of  this 
reverend  gentleman  who  never  offended  j'ou.'" 

"  Him  I  why  what  the  hell  is  he  but  a 
priest  ?  " 

"  And  the  more  entitled  to  yom-  respect 
on  that  account — but  since  j'ou  are  so  easily 
excited  in  defence  of  your  own  creed,  why  so 
ready  to  attack  in  such  offensive  and  insult- 
ing language  that  of  another  V  " 
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"  Come,  come,  Shai-pe,"  said  another  of 
them,  "are  we  to  be  here  all  day — whatever 
we're  to  do  let  us  do  it  at  once  ;  if  the  fellow's 
dead,  why  he  has  had  a  de\alisli  good  esaipe 
of  it,  and  if  not,  let  us  clap  him  on  a  horse, 
that  is,  pi-ovided  he's  able  to  travel.  I  think 
myself  he  has  p;ot  the  start  of  us,  and  that 
the  wind's  out  of  him." 

"Take  your  time,"  said  St«ele,  who  felt 
anxious  to  avenge  his  defeat  upon  some  one, 
"  we  must  know  that  befoie  ever  we  leave  the 
house — and  by  the  great  Bojme,  the  fii-st 
person  that  goes  between  me  and  him  will  get 
the  cont<!uts  of  this,"  and  as  he  ixttered  the 
words  lie  coolly  and  deUberately  cocked  the 
gun,  and  was  advancing  as  before  to  the  dead 
body. 

"  Hold  back,"  said  Harman,  in  a  voice  which 
made  the  man  stai-t,  whilst  with  a  firm  tread 
and  resolute  eye,  lie  stood  face  to  face  before 
hiiu  ;  "  hold  back,  and  dare  not  violate  that 
sacred  and  awful  privilege,  which  in  every 
country  and  creed  under  heaven  is  sufficient 
to  J)rotect  the  defenceless  dead.  "Wliat  can 
be  your  object  in  this  ?  ai-e  you  men — have 
you  the  sjiirit,  the  courage,  of  men  ?  If  you 
are  human  beings,  is  not  the  sight  of  that 
unhappy  fellow-creature— I  hope  he  is  happy 
now, — stretched  out  in  death  before  jou, 
sufficient,  by  the  verj'  stillness  of  dep.arted 
life,  to  calm  the  brutal  frenzy  of  your  pas- 
sions I  Have  you  common  courage  ?  No  ;  I 
tell  you  to  your  teeth  that  none  but  spii'itless 
caitiffs  and  cowards  would,  in  the  jJresence  of 
death  ami  sorrow — in  the  miserable  cabin  of 
the  destitute  widow  and  her  orphan  boy — 
exhibit  the  rufiSauly  outrages  of  men  wlio  are 
wanton  in  their  cruelty,  merely  because  they 
know  there  is  none  to  resist  them  ;  and  I 
may  add,  because  they  think  that  their 
excesses,  however  barbarous,  will  be  sliielded 
by  higher  authority.  No,  I  tell  you,  if  there 
stood  man  for  man  before  you,  even  without 
arms  in  their  hands,  you  would  not  dare  to 
act  and  swagger  as  you  do,  or  to  play  these 
cruel  pranks  of  oppres.sion  and  tjTanny  any- 
where, much  less  in  the  house  of  death  and 
affliction  !  Fie  upon  you,  you  ar'e  a  disgrace 
to  everytliing  that  is  human,  a  reproach  to 
every  feeling  of  manhood,  and  every  principle 
of  religion." 

Hardened  as  they  were  by  the  habits  of 
their  profligate  and  debasing  employment, 
such  was  tlie  a.sccndani;y  of  manly  truth  and 
and  moral  feehng  over  them,  that  for  a 
minute  or  two  they  quailed  under  the 
indignant  glance  of  Harman.  Steele  drew 
back  his  gun,  and  looked  round  on  liis  com- 
panions to  ascertain  their  feehng. 

"Gentleman,"  said  Father  lloclie,  anxious 
to  mollify  tliem  as  mucli  as  lie  could — 
"  gentlenxim,  for  the  sake  of  that  poor  heart- 


I  broken  widowed  woman  and  her  mi.serable 
I  orj^lian  son — for  her  and  his  sake,  and  if  not 
for  theii-s  tlien,  for  the  sake  of  God  liimself, 
before  who.se  a^^•ful  judgment-seat  we  must 
all  stand  to  render  an  account  of  our  works, 
I  entreat — I  implore  you  to  withdraw — do. 
I  gentlemen,  and  leave  her  and  her  children  to 
I  their  sorrows  and  their  misery,  for  the  world 
j  has  little  else  for  them." 


I'illing  to  go,"  said  a  fellow,  ironically 


!  called  Hamlsome  Hacket,  becau.se  He  was 
I  blind  of  an  eye  and  deeply  pock-pitted- - 
;  "  there's  no  use  in  quaiTelliu'  with  a  woman 
I  certainly — and  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
any  doubt  about  the  man's  death  ;  devil  a 
bit." 

"Well  said,  Vainus,"  exclrimed  Sharpe, 
"and  it  is  not  ten  days  since  we  were  de- 
!  fi-auded  of  Pan-a  Rackan  who  escaped  from 
j  us  in  Jemmy  Reilly's  •  cotlin — when  we 
thought  to  ndb  him  in  the  wakehouse  —and 
,  when  we  went  away  didn't  they  set  him  at 
!  large,  and  then  go  back  to  buiy  the  man  that 
I  was  dead.  Now,  how  do  you  know,  Vainus, 
my  purty  boy,  that  this  fellow's  not  playin' 
us  a  trick  o'  the  same  <^olcr  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,"  said  another  of  them  who 
had  not  yet  spoke,  "it's  aisy  to  know  that. 
Ciu-se  me,  Steele,  if  you  don't  give  him  a 
tickle,  I  wiU — that's  all — we're  losin'  the  day 
and  I  want  my  breakfast.  Liring  or  dead, 
and  be  hanged  to  liim,  I'm  stai-ved  for  want 
cf  something  to  eat — and  to  drink,  too — so 
be  quick  I  tell  you." 

"  Very  well,  my  buck,"  said  Steele — "  that's 
your  sort — here  goes — " 

He  once  more  advanced  with  a  savage  de- 
tei-mination  to  effect  his  purpose — when  the 
l^riest  gently  and  in  a  mild  spirit  of  remon- 
strance laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  one  of  tliera 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  flung,  or  rather 
attempted  to  fling,  him  baclc  with  gi-eat 
violence. 

"  Go  on,  Steele,"  shouted  the  last  speaker, 
whose  name  was  Haiiiur— "  Go  on — and  be 
cursed,  man,  we  will  support  you." 

Tlie  words,  however,  were  scarcely  out  of 
his  lips,  v/hcn  Raymond,  his  eye  glaring  like 
that  of  a  tiger  wth  the  wildness  of  untamed 
resentment,  sprang  upon  liim  with  a  bound, 
and  in  a  moment  they  once  more  grappled 
together.  It  was,  however,  only  for  a  mo- 
ment— for  by  tlie  heavj-  blow  he  received 
from  Raymond,  the  man  staggered  and  fell, 
but  ere  he  reached  the  ground,  the  gun, 
which  had  been  ineffectually  aimed  at  the 
poor  fool,  went  off.  and  lodged  its  contents  in 
the  heart  of  tlie  last  speaker,  who  staggered, 
groaned,  an<l  fell  lifeless  where  lie  stood. 

For  a  niiimte  or  so,  tliis  fatal  and  unex- 
pected  catastrojjlie    stunned    them.      They 
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looked  upon  each  other  amazed  and  appar- 
ently stupefied,  "  What,"  cried  Sharjie,  "  is 
Harpur  dead  ?  "  Two  of  them  then  j)laced 
their  arms  against  the  wall  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted. 

At  this  moment,  Shai-pe,  who  saw  at  once 
the  man  was  indeed  lifeless,  raised  his  gvm 
about  to  take  aim  at  Raymond,  when  a  blow 
from  Harman  felled  him  to  the  earth. 

"And  here's  for  j-our  kindness,  Mister 
Harman,"  shouted  Steele  ;  but  ere  the  words 
were  uttered,  O'Regan's  wife  threw  herself 
upon  him  so  effectually,  that  he  felt  it  impos-  i 
sible  to  avail  himself  of  his  fire-arms.  j 

"Fight  now,"  she  shouted  in  Irish,  "it  is 
for  your  lives— it  is  for  the  widow — for  the  ! 
oi-jjhan — for  the  bed  of  death — and  the  dead  j 
that's  upon  it— fight  now — for  God  will  be 
with  us !  May  his  strength  and  power  be  in  ' 
your  arms  and  your  hearts,  prays  the  woeful  ! 
widow  this  day  !  Villain — villain,"  she  shout-  ' 
ed,  "  I  have  you  powerless  now — but  it's  the  | 
strength  of  God  that  is  in  me,  and  not  my  | 
own ! "  I 

The  conflict  that  ensued  now  was  bitter,  | 
savage,  deadly.  The  moment  Sharpe  was 
knocked  down,  Raymond  flew  to  their  fire-  j 
arms,  handed  one  to  Harman,  and  kept  the 
other  himself.  The  men  who  used  them  were  } 
fierce,  and  powerful,  and  cruel.  In  a  moment 
a  furious  contest  took  place.  The  four  men 
immediately  grapjjled,  each  one  attempting 
to  wi-est  the  gun  from  his  antagonist.  Ray- 
mond, whose  passions  were  now  roused  so  as 
to  resemble  the  ravenous  fury  of  madness  it- 
self, at  one  time  howled  like  a  beast  of  prey, 
and  shouted,  and  screamed,  and  laughed  with 
maniac  wildness  that  was  enough  to  make 
almost  any  heart  quail.  His  eyes  blazed,  his 
figure  dilated,  his  muscles  stood  out,  his 
mouth  was  white  with  froth,  and  his  eye- 
brows were  knit  into  a  deep  and  deadly  scowl. 
Altogether  his  appearance  was  frightful  and 
aj^palling. 

Harman  was  still  better  matched,  and  the 
struggle  with  his  foe  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  enough,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  resolute  men  in  the  whole 
parish.  A  powerful  tug  for  the  gun  now  took- 
place,  each  pulling  in  opposite  directions  with 
all  his  might.  At  length  a  thought  struck 
Harman,  who  all  at  once  let  the  giui  go,  when 
the  other  having  no  longer  any  resisting  pow- 
er to  sustain  him,  fell  back  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  an  instant  Harman's  knee  was  on  his 
cliest  and  the  gun  in  liis  possession.  The 
man  ground  his  teeth,  and  looking  up  into 
his  face  with  a  black  scowl  of  hatred,  ex- 
claimed— 

"It  is  your  turn  now,  but  I  will  have 
mine." 

"Tou  have  had  yours  too  long,  villain," 


replied  the  other,  "  but  in  the  mean  time  1 
will  teach  you  to  respect  the  bed  of  death  and 
the  afflictions  of  the  widow." 

Saying  which,  he  vigorously  apjilied  the 
butt  of  the  gun  to  his  ribs,  until  he  had  ren- 
dered him  anything  but  disposed  for  further 
conflict. 

Both  victories  were  achieved  much  about 
the  same  time  ;  Raymond's  opponent  being 
far  the  more  severely  punished  of  the  two. 
What,  however,  was  their  sm-prise  after  each 
had  expelled  his  man  from  the  cabin,  to  find 
Steele  down,  his  gun  lying  on  one  side, 
O'Regan's  wife  fastened  on  his  thi-oat,  and 
himself  panting  and  almost  black  in  the 
face  ! 

"  Here  now,"  she  exclaimed,  "the battle  of 
the  widow  was  well  fought,  and  God  gave  na 
strength.     Put  this  man  out  with  the  rest." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  but  as  in  the 
case  of  his  companions,  the  gun  for  the  pres- 
ent was  retained. 

'■See  now,"  she  proceeded,  still  in  Irish, 
"  what  the  hand  of  a  weak  woman  can  do, 
when  her  heart  is  strengthened  by  God, 
against  cruelty  and  oppression.  What  made 
that  strong  man  weak  in  my  grasp  ?  Because 
lie  knew  that  the  weakness  of  the  widow  was 
his  shame — the  touch  of  her  hand  took  away 
his  strength  ;  and  what  had  he  within  or 
about  him  to  depend  upon  ?  cqiild  he  look  in 
ujJon  liis  wicked  heart,  and  be  strong  ?  could 
he  look  upon  the  darkness  of  a  l)ad  con- 
science, and  be  strong  ?  could  he  look  on 
me — uj^on  my  dead  husband,  and  his  bed  of 
death,  and  be  strong  ?  No — and  above  all, 
could  he  look  iip  to  the  Almighty  God  in 
heaven,  and  be  strong — no — no— no — but 
from  all  these  /  gained  strength — for  surely, 
surely,  I  had  it  not  in  myself !  " 

She  uttered  these  sentiments  with  wonder- 
ful energy,  and  indeed,  from  the  fire  in  her 
eye,  and  the  flush  of  her  cheek,  it  was  evident 
she  was  highly  excited.  Father  Roche,  who 
had  been  engaged,  and  indeed,  had  enough 
to  do  in  keeping  the  poor  child  quiet  and 
aloof  from  the  fray,  especially  from  his 
mother — now  entreated  that  she  would  en- 
deavor to  compose  herself,  as  she  had  reason 
to  thank  God,  he  said,  that  neither  she  her- 
self nor  her  resolute  defenders  had  sustained 
any  personal  injury.  She  did  not  seem  to 
have  heard  him — for  on  lookiug  on  the  body 
of  her  husband  she  almost  bounded  over  to 
the  bed,  and  kneeling  down  rapturously,  and 
in  a  spirit  of  enthusiastic  triumph,  kissed  his 
lips. 

"  Now,  my  husband,"  said  she,  "  we  have 
fought  and  gained  the  victory — no  insult  did 
you  get — no  dishonor  on  your  lowly  bed 
where  you're  sleepin'  your  last  sleep.  Hugh, 
do  you  know,  asthore,  how  the  wife  of  yoin 
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heiirt  fought  for  you  ?  Youi-  own  poor,  weak, 
6onowful,  heai-f^broken,  but  loving  wife,  that 
wns  as  feeble  as  an  infant  this  nioriiin' !  But 
who  gave  her  the  strength  to  put  down  a 
strong  !Uid  wicked  man  ?  The  God — the  good 
(iod — and  to  him  be  the  glory  !— in  whose 
bosom  you  are  now  happy,  ky,  we  con- 
quered —  ha — ha — ha — wo  conquered — we 
coiujuered — ha — ha — ha  !  " 

Tlie  dead  body  of  Harpur  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  removed  by  his  companions, 
who  it  was  evident  felt  as  much,  if  not  more 
bitterness  at  tlieir  o^vn  defeat,  than  they  did 
by  the  fatal  accident  which  deprived  him  of 
life. 

Scarcely  had  the  wild  triumph  of  O'Regan's 
wife  time  to  subside,  when  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  tragical  incitlents  of  this  bit- 
ter and  melancholy  morning  wero  not  yet 
completed. 

The  cliild  alluded  to  by  Harroan  in  his 
fii'st  brief  conversation  with  Father  Iiocho, 
had  been  fen*  some  time  jxast  in  a  much  more 
dangerous  state  than  his  jiarents  susjiected, 
or  at  least  than  his  unhappy  mother  did, 
whose  principal  care  was  engrossed  by  the 
situation  of  her  husband.  The  poor  boy,  at 
all  times  affectionate  and  uncomplaining,  felt 
loth  to  obtrude  his  little  wants  and  sutTerings 
upon  her  attention,  knowing  as  he  did,  that, 
owing  to  the  nursing  of  his  father,  she  was 
scarcely  permitted  tlu-ee  hours  sleep  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  If  be  could  have  been  afforded 
even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  a  sick-bed,  it 
is  possible  he  might  have  recovered.  The 
only  drink  he  could  call  for  was  "  the  black 
water,"  as  it  is  termed  by  the  jjcoplo,  and  his 
only  nutrition  a  dry  potato,  wbicli  he  could 
not  take  ;  tlie  bed  he  lay  upon  was  damj) 
straw,  yet  did  tliis  patient  cliild  never  utter 
a  syllable  to  dishearten  his  mother,  or  deepen 
the  gloom  which  hung  over  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  i'amilj-,  and  his  father's  hcai't. 
When  asked  how  he  was,  he  uniformly  re- 
pUed  "better,"  and  his  large  lucid  eyes 
would  faintly  smile  upon  his  mother,  as  if  to 
give  her  hope,  after  which  the  desolate  boy 
would  amuse  liimself  by  handling  the  bed- 
clothes as  invalids  often  do,  or  play  witli  tlie 
humid  straw  of  his  cold  and  miserable  bed, 
or  strive  to  chat  with  his  mother. 

These  details  are  very  painful  to  those 
who.se  heai-ts  are  so  elegantly  and  f;i.shiona- 
bly  tender  that  they  recoil  with  humane 
horror  fi-om  scenes  of  huiublt!  wrctcliedness 
and  destitution.  It  is  good,  however,  that 
they  sliould  be  known  to  exist,  for  we  nssiu-e 
the  great  and  wealthy  that  they  actually  do 
exist,  and  may  be  found  in  all  their  slmrji- 
ness  and  mebincholy  truth  within  the  even- 
ing shadow  which  falls  from  many  a  proud 
and  wealtliy  dwelling  in  this  our  native  limd. 


After  all,  it  is  likely,  that  had  not  the  fear- 
ful occurrences  of  this  morning  tjiken  place, 
their  sweet  boy  might  have  been  sjjared  to 
them.  The  shock,  however,  occasioned  by 
the  discharge  of  the  gun,  and  the  noise  of 
the  conflict,  acting  upon  a  frame  so  feeble, 
were  more  than  he  could  bear.  Be  this  as  it^ 
may,  the  constables  were  not  many  minutes 
gone,  when,  to  their  surprise,  lie  staggei'ed 
back  again  out  of  his  little  room,  where 
Father  lloche  had  jilaced  him,  and  tottering 
across  the  Hoor,  slipped  in  the  deceased 
man's  blood,  and  fell.  The  mother  flew  to 
him,  but  Harman  liad  already  raised  liim 
up  ;  when  on  his  feet,  ho  looked  at  the  blood 
and  shuddered — a  still  more  deadly  paleness 
settled  on  his  face — his  breath  came  short, 
and  his  lips  got  dry  and  i):irched — he  ct  ukl 
not  speak  nor  stand,  had  net  Hiirniun  s  ip- 
ported  him.  He  looked  again  at  the  blo>  xl 
with  horror,  and  then  at  his  motlier,  whilst 
he  shrank  uji,  as  it  were,  into  himself,  and 
shivered  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Darling  of  my  heart,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
understand  you.  Bryan,  our  treasm-e,  be  a 
man  for  the  sake  of  your  jsoor  heart-broken 
mother — I  will,  I  will,  my  darling  life,  I  will 
wipe  it  off  of  you,  every  stain  of  it — why 
.should  such  blood  and  my  innocent  son  come 
together  ?  " 

She  now  got  a  cloth,  and  in  a  few  moments 
left  not  a  tr.ice  of  it  upon  him.  He  had  not 
yet  spokon,  but  on  finthug  himself  cleansed 
from  it,  ho  stretched  out  his  hands,  tliereby 
intimating  that  he  wished  to  go  to  hei\ 

"  Do  you  not  jisrceive  a  bottle  on  the  shelf 
there?"  said  Hai'man,  "it  contains  wine 
which  I  brought  for  his — ,"  ho  diecked  him- 
self ; —  "Al.as!  my  jwor  boy,"  he  exclaimed 
involuntarily,  "you  arc  doubly  dear  to  your 
mother  now.  Mix  it  with  water,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  and  give  him  a  little,  it  will 
strengthen  and  revive  him." 

"Better,"  said  Father  Roche  in  a  low 
voice,  not  intended  for  his,  "  to  j'-ut  him  back 
into  his  o^vn  bed  ;  he  is  not  now  in  a  state 
to  be  ma<le  acquainted  with  his  woeful  loss." 

As  he  spoke  the  boy  glanced  at  the  coqise 
of  liis  father,  and  almost  at  the  stinie  moment 
his  motlier  put  wine  and  water  to  his  lipa. 
He  w.is  about  to  taste  it,  but  on  looking  into 
the  little  tin  porringer  that  contained  it,  he 
put  it  away  from  him,  and  shuddered 
strongly. 

"It's  mixed  with  the  blood," said  he,  "and 
I  can't ; "  and  again  he  put  it  away  frt)m  him. 

"  Bryan,  astliore,"  said  his  mother,  "  it'e 
not  blood  ;  sure  it's  wine  that  Jlr.  Harman, 
the  blessin'  of  God  be  upon  him,  brought  to 
you." 

He  turned  away  again,  however,  and  would 
not  bike  it.      "  Bring  me  to  my  father,"  said 
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te,  once  more  stretching  out  his  arms  towards 
his  mother,  "  let  me  stay  a  while  with  him." 

"  But  he's  asleep,  Brj'an,"  said  Harman, 
"  and  I'm  sure  you  would  not  wish  to  awaken 
him." 

"I  would  like  to  kiss  him  then,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  to  sleejJ  a  while  with  him." 

"Och,  let  him,  poor  darhng,"  said  his 
mother,  as  she  took  him  in  her  arms,  "it 
may  ease  his  little  heai-t,  and  then  he'll  feel 


•'  Well,  if  you're  allowed  to  go  to  him 
won't  you  lie  very  quiet,  and  not  sj^eak  so  as 
to  disturb  him  ?  "  said  Harman. 

"  I'm  tired,"  said  the  child,  "  and  I'd  hke 
to  sleep  in  his  bed.  I  used  sometisnes  to  do 
it  before,  and  my  father  always  kept  his  arms 
abjut  me." 

His  mother's  features  became  convulsed, 
and  she  looked  xvji  in  mute  afihctiou  to  he.a- 
ven  ;  but  still,  notwithstanding  her  misery, 
shj  was  unable  to  shed  one  tear. 

"  Pulse  of  my  heart "  (cuslda  machree), 
she  said,  kissing  liim,  "you  must  have  your 
innocent  and  loving  wish."  She  then  gentiy 
raised  the  bed-clothes  and  placed  him  beside 
his  father. 

The  poor  pale  boy  sat  up  in  the  bed  for 
about  a  minute,  diu-ing  which  he  glanced  at 
the  still  featui-es  of  the  departed,  then  at  his 
mother,  and  then  at  the  pool  of  blood  on  the 
floor,  and  again  he  shuddered.  All  at  once, 
however,  he  stai-ted  and  looked  about  him  ; 
but  in  a  manner  that  betokened  dehght 
rather  than  alarm — his  eyes  brightened— and 
an  expression  almost  of  radiance  settled  upon 
his  face.  "Mother,"  said  he,  "kiss  me, 
and  let  Mr.  Harman  kiss  me." 

They  both  did  so,  and  his  poor  mother 
felt  her  heart  relieved  by  the  happiness  de- 
picted on  his  face.  "Glory  be  to  God,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  see  what  a  change  for  the  better 
has  come  over  my  blessed  child." 

Father  Roche  looked  at  Harman,  and 
shook  his  head — "Blessed  he  -w-ill  be  soon," 
said  he,  in  a  low  whisper,  "the  cliild  is 
dying." 

'The  boy  started  again,  and  the  former 
serenity  hi;  up  his  pale  features. 

"Bryan,  you  are  better,  darling  of  my 
life  ;  you  look  a  thousand  pounds  better  than 
you  did  awhile  ago." 

The  boy  looked  into  her  face  and  smiled. — 
"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  but  did  you  not  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Hear  what,  jewel  of  my  heart  ?  " 

"  There  it  is  again  ;"  said  he,  looking 
eagerly  and  delightfully  about  him,  "  my 
father's  voice  ; — that's  three  times  it  called 
me,  but  it  didn't  come  from  the  bed,  al- 
though lie's  in  it.  I  will  kiss  him  and  then 
sleep— but  I  will  miss  his  arms  from  about 
me,  I  think." 


He  then  fixed  himself  beside  that  loving 
parent,  aided  by  his  mother,  and  getting  hia 
arm  around  his  pulseless  neck,  he  kissed 
him,  and  laying  down  his  fair  head,  he  feU 
asleeiJ  in  that  affecting  postm-e.  There  was 
a  solemn  stillness  for  some  minutes,  and  a 
strange  feeling  of  fear  crept  over  his  mother's 
heart.  She  looked  into  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  about  her,  but  the  looks  they  re- 
turned to  her  carried  no  consolation  to  her 
spirit. 

"My  child,"  she  exclaimed — "Oh,  my 
child,  what  is  this?  Bryan,  my  life — my 
light,  what  ails  you?"  She  stoo^jed,  and 
gently  turning  him  about  so  as  to  see  his  face, 
she  looked  keenly  into  it  for  a  few  moments, 
and  there  certainly  was  the  same  seraphic 
expression  which  so  lately  lit  it  up.  Still 
she  felt  dissatisfied,  till  jJutting  her  ear  to  his 
mouth  and  her  hand  to  his  heart,  the  woeful 
truth  became  known  to  her.  The  guiltless 
sY>mi  of  her  fau'-haired  son  had  followed 
that  of  his  father. 

When  the  afilicted  widow  saw  the  fuU  ex- 
tent of  her  loss,  she  clasped  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  rose  up  with  something  of  a 
hasty  movement.  She  looked  about  the 
miserable  cabin  for  a  moment,  and  then 
peered  into  the  face  of  every  one  in  the  room 
— all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Ray- 
mond, were  in  tears.  She  then  pressed  her 
temples,  as  if  stri^dng  to  recollect  what  had 
happened — sat  down  again  beside  her  hus- 
band and  child,  and  to  their  astonishment 
began  to  sing  an  old  and  melancholy  Ii'ish 
ah",  in  a  voice  whose  wild  sweetness  was  in 
singular  keeping  with  its  mom-nful  spirit. 

To  the  bystanders  this  was  more  affecting 
a  thousand  times  than  the  most  vehement 
and  outrageous  grief.  Father  Roche,  how- 
ever, who  had  had  a  much  more  comprehen- 
sive experience  than  his  companion,  knew, 
or  at  least  hoped  that  it  would  not  last  long. 

Several  of  the  neighbors,  having  seenthe 
dead  body  of  the  constable  borne  away, /sus- 
pected that  something  extraordinary  had 
occurred  on  the  mountain,  and  consequjently 
came  flocking  to  the  cabin,  anxious  to  ^now 
the  truth.  By  this  raeans,  their  acquaint- 
ances were  brought  about  them — aid  in  every 
shape,  as  far  as  it  could  be  afforded,  was  ad- 
ministered, and  in  a  short  time  they  had  a" 
little  stock  of  meal,  butter,  milk,  candles, 
and  such  other  simple  comforts  as  their 
poor  friends  and  neighbors  had  to  bestow. 
Such  is  the  usual  kindness  of  the  Ii-ish  peo- 
ple to  each  other  in  moments  of  destitution 
and  sorrow.  Nothing,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, could  surpass  theu-  anxiety  in  ascer- 
taining the  wants  of  this  unhappy  family ; 
and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  that  the 
honest  prompting  of  the  humble  heart,  and 
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its  sincere  particii^atiou  in  the  calamities  of  ' 
its  kindred  poor,  are  kuowii  to  sbiiie  foiiJi  ! 
with  a  histi'e,  which  notliiuj^  but  its  distauce  \ 
from  the  observation  of  the  gi'eat,  or  theu*  ! 
own  wilful  blindness  to  it,  could  prevent  it  ! 
from  being  seen  and  appreciated  as  it 
oiipfbt. 

Having  seen  her  sun-ounded  br  fiiends  ! 
and  neighbors,  Father  Itoche,  after  fii-st  ] 
offering,  as  far  as  he  thought  he  could  rea^ 
sonably  attempt  it,  some  kind  advice  and 
consolation,  prejiai-ed  to  take  his  departui-e 
■with  Hanuau,  leaving  Raj-mond  behind 
them,  who  indeed  refused  to  go.  "No," 
said  he,  "  I  c:iu  feed  Dickey  here — but  sure 
they'll  want  me  to  run  messages — I'm  active 
and  soople,  an  I'll  go  to  every  place,  for  the 
widow  can't.  But  tell  me,  is  the  purty  boy, 
the  fair  luiired  boy  a.sleep,  or  what? — tell 
me  ? "  "  : 

"  'Wliy  do  you  ask,  Eavmoud  ? ''  said 
Father  lioche.  I 

"  Bekase  I  love  him,"  rephed  Ra^^nnond,  j 
"  and  I  hope  he'll  waken  !  I  would  like  to 
see  him  kiss  his  f  ither  again — but  I'm  afeared 
somehow  I  never  wilL  If  he  awakens  I'll  i 
give  liim  the  cock  any  how — bad  luck  to  me  j 
but  I  will"  I 

"  Hush,"  said  the  priest,  whilst  a  tear  ! 
s'arted  to  liis  eye  at  tliis  most  artless  exhi- 
bition of  affection  for  the  child — "don't 
swear,  Rn^Tnond.  The  sweet  boy  will  never 
waken  in  tliis  world  ;  but  he  ^vill  in  heaven, 
wliere  he  is  awake  ah-eady,  and  where  you  , 
will  see  him  again."  | 

'■  I  would  rather  see  liim  here,"  replied  , 
the  other  ;  "  and  I  wsh  I  had  gev  him  the  ; 
cock  first,  when  he  came  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  what'U  t<hii  do  without  his  white  head 
before  her  ? — what'll  .vAe  do,  and  not  have  | 
Dial  to  look  at  ?  But  stop,"  said  Raymond  i 
— "  wait  a  minute,  and  we'll  soon  see  whether  I 
he'll  waken  or  not." 

He  then  went  into  the  little  room  where 
the  poor  child  had  lain  during  his  illness, 
and  immediately  returned,  besuiug  the  cock 
in  Ills  hands — 

"  Wait,"  said  he  ;  "I  was  biinging  the 
bird  to  poor  little  Brian,  for  I  promised  it  j 
to  him.     We'll  see — we'll  sec."  I 

As  he  uttered  the  words,  he  placed  the 
bird  down  on  the  child's  bosom  and  called 
out — 

"  Brian,  here's  your  present  for  you,  that 
I  promised  you — won't  you  waken  ?— spake 
—open  yoiu-  blue  eyes,  acliora  machree,  and 
look  at  the  fine  bird  I  bronglit  you." 

It  was  a  most  affectiiij,'  little  incident ;  for 
the  contrast  between  tlie  fiery  scintillations 
that  Hashed  from  the  eye  of  the  noble  bii-d, 
and  the  utter  unbroken  stillness  of  death,  as 
its  chai-acter  was  so  moiu'ufully  iuii^reased 
Vol.  II.- )» 


upon  the  fair  sweet  features  of  innocenoo, 
was  indeed  such  as  few  parental  hearts  could 
withstand.  Raymond  looked  awhile  as  if 
even  he  had  been  struck  by  it. 

"Ah  no,"  said  he,  going  down  to  his 
mother  ;  "  no,  Mary,  he  will  never  waken-  - 
and  then  what  will  you  do  for  Brian's  white 
head  ?  " 

"  Whisht ! "  she  repHed  ;  "whisht,  and  I'll 
sing  you  a  song.  I  liave  nothing  else  to  do 
now  but  to  sing  and  be  happy — 

"  'Farewell  father,  farewpll  mollier. 

Farewell  frieuda,  and  farewell  foes; 
I  now  will  go  and  covirD  some  filher. 

For  love  it  was  the  causer  of  ;ill  my  woes.  " 

"  An'  so  it  was,"  she  said  ;  "  for  I  did  love 
some  one,  I  think ;  but  who  they  were,  or 
where  they  are  gone  to,  I  cannot  tell.  la 
your  name,"  slie  added,  her  eye  blazing  as 
she  spoke  to  Raymond,  "is  your  name 
M'Clutchy'?" 

"Say  it  is,"  suggested  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors ;  "  may  be  it  may  startle  the  poor  thing 
into  her  senses." 

"That's  not  very  likely,"  replied  another, 
"  for  it  has  startled  her  out  of  them — God  in 
his  mercy  pity  her  !  " 

Raj'mond,  however,  adopted  the  first  sug- 
gestion, without  knowing  why  ;  and  said  in 
a  loud  voice — 

"  Ay  is  it ;  my  name  is  Val  (he  Vulture, 
that  commands  the  blood-hounds." 

The  creature  started — became  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  convulsed — then  proceeded  at :» 
speed  that  was  incredible,  screaming  fright, 
fully,  across  the  dark  and  desolate  seenerv 
thxt  suiTounded  the  house.  It  was  vain  t<ii 
pursue  her  ;  for  there  was  none  there  capablo 
of  doing  it  with  success,  unless  Raymond,  who, 
imderstood  not  that  she  had  become  insane. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Dialogue,  exhibiting  Singular  I*rincij>les  of  Jus- 
tice— Soionvin'ii  Tracts  and  Triumph— A  Sincr/re 
( -onrrrt-  l)nrl>y'H  Views  of  Religion  -  PM  Dootin'^ 
Jlaiunti/-~S<>ltj7nou'ii  ChriMinii  Generouty  to  a 
Man  ill  DiJiculty—M'Loug/itiit  and  hit  Family. 

The  extraordinary  scene  which  we  have  just 
detailed  as  occuning  in  the  mountain  hu(. 
took  pliure  on  Saturday  morning  and  about 
twelve  on  the  subsetjuent  Monday,  tlie  fol- 
lowing dialogue  pa.ssed  between  honest  Vat 
and  his  son,  Philip  the  graceful. 

"  That  was  a  most  unlucky  accident  tliat 
hapijened  Hni-pin-  on  Saturday, "  said  Val, 
dryly,  and  looking  with  a  good  deal  of  signi- 
ficance at  the  other. 
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" Unlucky,"  said  Phil,  "faith  and  honor, 
my  good  father,  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 

"You  don't,  Pliil!"  repUed  Val ;  "why, 
what  the  deuce  coukl  you  deem  more  unlucky 
than  to  be  shot  stone  dead,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice." 

Phil's  color  went  a  little  at  the  bare  notion 
of  such  a  fate  ;  but  on  observing  an  expres- 
sion of  peculiar  complacency  lurking  in  his 
father's  eye,  it  returned  again,  and  after  a 
little  assurance  settled  down  into  its  original 
bue. 

"To  himself  certainly,"  said  Phil,  "it  was 
a  bad  business  ;  no  one  can  deny  that." 

"  But,  my  excellent  son,  Phil,  it  may  turn 
out  a  very  lucky  incident  for  us  in  the  mean 
time.  He  is,  Phil,  a  wise  man  in  this  world 
who  can  turn  the  misfortunes  or  crimes  of 
others  to  his  own  advantage.  There  is  Har- 
man  for  instance,  Phil ;  now  I  believe  you 
are  not  excessively  attached  to  him." 

"  I  hate  him  as  I  do  hell,"  replied  Phil. 

"Very  good — you  hate  him  as  you  do  hell — 
well,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  M'Loughlin, 
bis  partner  iu  the  manufactory,  and  his  joint 
>ssee  in  their  farm — now  I  hate  him  as  I  do 
^I  was  about  to  say  the  devil — but  I  feel 
!oth  to  render  that  misrepresented  gentle- 
man an  injustice — that  is,  if  there  he  such  a 
gentleman — which,  with  my  worthy  father,  I 
much  doubt.  Don't  you  think  now  it  is  a 
fortimate  thing  that  we  can  indict  Harman 
for  HaiiDur's  murder.  I  really  think,  and  it 
is  said,  he  murdered  him.  We  would  in- 
clude the  priest  in  the  indictment  as  ac- 
cessory, but  that  might  be  attended  with 
personal  danger— and  the  less  real  danger 
we  incur  the  better  for  ourselves." 

"  Faith  and  lionoi-,  father,  that  doctrine's 
worthj'  of  an  oi-acle  —  as,  indeed,  most  of 
what  you  say  is." 

"  But  mark  me,  Phil  ;  our  object  is  simply 
his  ruin,  not  his  death.  Let  us  beggar 
M'Lougnlin  and  him,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  countrj'.  No — no — not  the  death  of 
either  of  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  should 
wish  them  to  live,  if  it  was  only  that  they 
might  feel  my  revenge — and  that  I  knew 
they  felt  it.  I  would  not  hang  them  if  I 
could,  for  my  own  sake."  He  got  p.'de, 
ground  his  teeth,  knit  his  black  beetle  brow, 
and  exhibited  the  diaViolical  cast  of  features 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  whenever  his 
evil  passions  began  to  stir  in  his  heart. 

"Now,"  said  he  to  Phil,  "keep  a  close 
mouth  above  all  things,  for  we  must  proceed 
with  caution.  I  have  here  a  letter  fi'om  Lord 
Cumber,  in  which,  at  my  private  suggestion, 
he  declines  to  renew  their  leases.  Indeed, 
on  serious  consideration,  I  have  lecently  ad- 
vised him  to  grant  no  renewals,  except  in 
cases   where   every   reliance  can  be  placed 


upon  the  jorinciples  of  the  parties.  The 
want  of  a  lease  is  a  very  wholesome  restric- 
tion on  the  conduct  of  our  enemies.  M'Slime 
opposes  me  in  this,  because  he  cannot  pocket 
as  much  as  usual ;  but  though  I  cannot  read- 
ily break  with  hijn,  still,  I  trust,  that  iu  a 
short  tune  I  shall  be  able  to  tm-n  his  flank 
in  a  manner  for  which  he  is  but  little  pre- 
pared. I  have  reason  to  think  he  is  tamper- 
ing with  O'Drive — in  fact  O'Drive  told  me 
as  much — O'Drive,  however,  is  at  work  for 
me,  although  honest  Solomon  does  not  sus- 
pect liim.  The  pious  attorney,  who  is  be- 
stowing more  of  his  attention  to  reUgion 
than  ever,  has  got  bitten  by  the  Conversion 
mania,  and  thinks  he  will  be  charged  with  a 
neglect  of  his  gifts,  as  he  calls  them,  unless 
he  can  produce  a  live  convert  actually  made 
by  his  own  hands.  I  accordingly  suggested 
to  O'Drive  to  consult  him  on  some  religious 
scruples  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  felt  from 
the  iserusal  of  a  tract  written  by  M'Slime 
;  himself. 

j  "YvTiy,"  said  Phil,  "are  you  not  aware 
!  that  he  gave  me  tlu-ee  or  four  dozen  of  them 
>  for  gratuitous  distribution,  as  he  calls  it. 
i  Yes,  it  is  called  'The  Religious  Attorney,' 
'.  being  a  reconcilement  between  honesty  and 
i  law,  or  a  blessed  union  between  light  and 
;  daa-kness  ;  by  Solomon  M'SUme,  attorney  at 
1  law. 

i  "Which  tract,"  continued  Val,  "was^vlit- 
i  ten  for  the  sole  puiijose  of  recommending 
I  himself  to  the  notice  of  the  religious  world 
i  aforesaid,  mere,  by  the  way,  as  an  attorney 
than  as  a  Christian.  And  a  very  good  specu- 
;  lation  it  proved,  for,  whereas  he  was  then 
i  scarcely  able  to  make  both  ends  meet  by 
mere  professional  roguery,  and  dressed  in  a 
I  black  gown — which  you  know  he  always 
I  wears  in  court — j^et  he  no  sooner  threw  the 
1  cloak  of  religion  over  that,  than  he  advanced 
I  rapidly — and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is 
]  now  privately  a  usurious  discounter  of  bills." 
j  "  Faith  and  honor,  now,  father,  do  you 
I  teU  me  so  V " 

I      "  It's  a  fact,  Philip,  my  son,  and  what  is 
more — but  the  truth  is,  that  neither  he  nor 
j  I  can  aiford  to  qu;u-rel  with  each  other." 
I      "\vhy,    father?  what's   that    'more'  you 
j  were  going  to  add?  " 

!  "  At  this  present  time,  Phil,  it  must  be  se- 
i  cret— but  it  is  ai-ranged  between  him  and 
me,  that  he  is  to  succeed  Hamian  in  Bele- 
1  veen  ;  whilst  you  are  to  come  in  for  M'Lough- 
I  lin's  holding." 

I  "  For  which  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  to 
I  drink  your  health  to-night,  my  old  boy — 
I  upon  my  honor  and  soul  you  are  an  exeel- 
;  lent  old  co^k,  and  I'm  ver}'  proud  of  you." 
;  "  Go  ahc'ul.  Phil ;  no  nonsense.  But  stay, 
I  are  those  fellows  of  mine  come  yet? — I  shall 
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receive  their  informations,  and  have  Harman  I 
in  the  stone  jug  before  night     It  is  a  ba<i 
CJise  of  murder  committed  upon  a  man  in  I 
the  execution  of  the  law,  do  you  see,  Pliil, 
and  cxjnsequently  I  cannot  take  bail."  j 

"  No,  certainly  not,  captain —as  Darby  says, 
certainly  not,  plaise  your  worship — hsi,  ha, 
ha!" 

"  Come,  Phil,  keep  quiet ;  it  is  now  time 
that  operations  should  seriously  connnence. 
I  have  gained  most  of  my  points,  thank — 
Valentine  M'Clutchy,  at  all  events.  I  am 
head  agent;  you  are  my  Deputy —master  of 
an  Orange  Lodge — a  Magistrate,  and  wiite 
J.P.  after  my  name— CajJtain  and  Paymaster 
in  the  Castle  Cumber  c^ivahy,  and  you  lieu-  , 
tenant ;  and  though  last,  not  least,  thanks  to 
my  z(':d  anil  activity  in  the  Protestant  cause, 
I  am  at  length  a  member  of  the  Grand  Panel 
of  the  county.  Phil,  my  boy,  there  is  noth- 
ing like  religion  and  loyalty  when  well  man-  ; 
aged,  but  otherwise — " 

"  They  are  not  worth  a  feather,"  replied  i 
Phil ;  "  right,  captain — there's  an  oracle 
again."  j 

"  And,  Phil,  my  son,  what  is  there  wrong 
in  this  ?  In  fact  there  is  scarcely  a  better 
capital  to  trade  on  than  reUgion  and  loyalty,  i 
You  ku(  >w  what  I  mean,  Phil ; — not  the  Ui  i.iii/.<, 
if  there  be  such  things,  which  I  must  beg 
leave  to  doubt ;  but  that  principle  which 
causes  one  man  to  hate  anotlier,  in  propor-  , 
tion  to  its  influence  over  him."  I 

"Ay,"  said  PhU,  "just  as  you  and  I,  who  ' 
have  not  got  a  toucli  of  religion  in  oui*  whole  j 
composition,  have  the  character  of  being  two 
of  the  staunchest  Protestants  in  the  county."  ] 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  father,  "  and  in  tins 
ca.se  the  fiction  is  as  good  and  better  than 
the  truth.  The  fiction,  Phil,  under  wliich 
our  religion  appears  is  our  own  interests  — 
no,  I  am  wrong — the  fiction  under  which  our  ; 
interest  appears  is  our  religion— that  is  the  ' 
way  of  it  ;  and  the  truth  is,  Phil,  that  ninetj'-  I 
nine  men  out  of  every  hundred  will  go  nine- 
ty-nine miles  for  tlioir  interests,  before  tliey 
will  go  one  for  either  religion  or  truth — that's 
the  way  of  it,  too.  However,  pass  that — now 
about  PoU  Dooliu  and  tlio  hint  I  gave 
you  ?  "  I 

"Why,  you  know  at  that  time  matters 
,were  not  ripe  for  it.  Don't  you  remember 
telling  me  so  yourself?"  j 

"  I  do,  but  I  speak  of  your  present  inten- 
tions." 

"  Faith,  my  present  intentions  would  be  to 
marry  the  girl.  Papist  though  she  be,  if  I 
could  ;  but  as  that's  out  of  tlie  ipiesticm,  I 
will  now  follow  »ip  your  liint." 

"  Tlien  you  ha<l  better  see  Poll,  and  go  on  ' 
with  it  Ai-e  you  aware,  besides,  tlmt  the  i 
concern  is  tottering?"  I 


'The   manufactorv?     Nc 


that 
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"  It  is  a  fact ;  but  you  know  not  how  hon- 
est Solomon  and  I  have  been  at  work.  It  is 
tottering.  Lieutenant  M'Clutchy,  and  in  a 
short  time  you  will  see  what  you  shall  see." 

"AVell,"  said  Phil,  "so  far  everything  is 
turning  out  very  fortunate  for  us— but  I 
think.  Captain,  that  you  are  one  of  those  men 
who  lu-e  born  under  what  they  call  a  lucky 
planet  :~eh  ?  old  boy  ?  " 

"  \\\4\,  I  think  so  ;  but  in  the  meantime 
see  Poll  Dooliu,  and  after  that  pay  a  visit  to 
my  father.  The  old  scoundrel  is  upon  his 
last  legs,  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  paj'- 
ing  him  some  attention  now.  You  are  not  a 
favoiite  of  his  ;  so  smooth  him  down  as  much 
as  you  can.  I  don't  myself  expect  tliat  he 
will  remember  either  of  us  in  his  will ;  but, 
as  he  is  hastj'  and  capricious,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  efi'ect  a  favorable  impression  might 
have  upon  him." 

"  Neither  are  you  a  favorite  with  Isabel,  oi- 
Jezabel,  as  he  calls  her." 

"  No,  I  made  a  bad  move  there — but,  after 
all,  what  did  I,  or  rather,  what  could  I  lose 
by  neglecting  her  ?  Did  she  not  succeed  in 
banishing  §very  one  of  his  relatives  from 
about  him  ?  It  was  neither  her  interest  nor 
her  inclination  to  keep  in  with  his  fi-iends  :— 
go  and  see  him,  at  all  events  :  reconnoitre, 
and  report  accordingly — and  now  if  these  fel- 
lows are  come  let  them  be  sent  in." 

Phil  accordingly  withdrew  to  follow  up  his 
own  speculations,  and  in  a  few  miiuites  our 
friends,,  who  so  bravely  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  widow's  cabin,  entered  the  office. 

Val,  like  most  men  of  his  class  and  ex- 
perience, was  forced  to  undergo  strong  con- 
tests between  the  vanity  occasioned  liy  his 
success  in  life,  and  liis  own  shrewd  sense  and 
acute  perception  of  chrtrjicter.  Whenever  he 
could  indulge  that  vaiiitv  without  allowing  its 
gratification  to  be  pcrciivi'il  by  otliers,  he  al- 
ways did  so  ;  but  if  lie  lnjipcned  to  have  a 
pei-son  to  deal  with,  whom  he  suspected  of  a 
sutlicicntly  keen  penetration,  his  own  sagac-ity 
always  checked  its  display.  No  man  ever 
puzzled  liiin  so  thoroughly  as  O'Drive,  who 
so  varied  and  timed  his  flatten-,  as  to  keep 
him  in  a  state  of  perpetual  aiteruation  be- 
tween a  perception  of  the  fellow's  knaverj', 
and  a  belief  in  his  simplicity  of  heart.  On 
one  occasion  lie  would  exclaim  to  himself  or 
Phil,  "This  O'Drive  is  a  desperate  knave, — 
it's  impossible  tliat  he  can  be  honest ; "  and 
again,  "Well,  weU ;  there  is  too  much  sim- 
plic^ity  there,  too  much  truth  unnecessarily 
told,  to  allow  me  to  consider  that  poor  devil 
a  rogue— no,  he  is  honest"  The  con.sequence 
was,  that  Darby  flattei'ed  him,  and  he  relisli- 
ed  it  so  strongly  bcc.uise  he  did  not  im"giue 
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it  was  inteutional,  that  Darby  understood  his  | 
weak  poiuts,  in  that  respect,  better  than  any  j 
man  Hviug.  This,  in  a  countiy  where  the 
peo23le  ai'e  shrewd  observers  in  general,  could  i 
scarcely  be  supposed  to  escape  their  observa- 
tion ;  nor  did  it.  Darby's  manner  was  so 
naturally  imitated  by  others,  that  even  the 
keen  and  vigilant  Valentine  M'Clutchy  was 
frequently  over-reached  without  being  at  all  i 
conscious  of  the  fact.  I 

When  the  men  of  the  Castle  Cumber  corps 
came  in,  they  found  their  captain  sitting,  or 
rather  lolling,  in  a  deep-seated  arm-chair,  [ 
dressed  in  a  morning-gown  and  red  morocco 
slippers.  He  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  deeply 
engaged  over  a  pile  of  papers,  parchments, 
and  letters,  and  for  about  a  minute  raised 
not  his  head.  At  length  he  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  exclaimed  in  a  soliloquy — "  just 
so,  my  lord,  just  so  ;  every  man  that  sci-uples 
to  support  the  Protestant  interests  will  meet 
no  countenance  from  you  ; —  '  nor  shall  he, 
Mr.  M'Clutchy,  from  you,  as  my  representa- 
tive,' you  add — '  and  I  beg  you  '  " — he  went 
on  to  read  a  few  Hues  further — "  '  to  transmit 
me  the  names  and  capacities  of  all  those  who 
are  duly  active  on  my  property  in  suppress- 
ing disturbance,  convicting  criminals,  and 
preserving  the  peace  ;  especially  those  who 
are  remarkable  for  loyal  and  constitutional 
principles  ;  such  are  the  men  we  will  cherish, 
such  are  the  men  we  must  and  ought  to 
serve."  It  is  very  true,  my  lord,  it  is  vei-y 
true  indeed,  and — '  oh !  my  friends,  I  beg 
your  pardon  !  I  hadn't  noticed  you — oh,  dear 
me  !  how  is  this '?  why  I  didn't  imagine  you 
had  been  so  sadly  abused  as  all  this  comes 
to — this  is  dreadful,  and  all  in  resisting  the 
king's  warrant  against  the  murderer.  But 
how  did  it  happen  that  this  Harman  mur- 
dered our  poor  friend  Hari^ur?" 

"  Hai-pur  is  done  for,  captain,  sure  enough  ; 
there's  no  doubt  of  that." 

"  Well,  it's  one  comfort  that  we  hve  in  a 
country  where  there  is  justice,  my  friends. 
Of  course  you  will  prosecute  him  for  this 
diabohcal  murder ;  I  sent  for  you  to  receive 
your  informations,  and  we  shall  lodge  him  in 
gaol  before  night." 

"I  would  rather  jsrosecute  that  Black- 
guard Rimon-a-hattha,"  said  a  man,  whose 
head  was  awfully  swollen,  and  bound  up  with 
a  handkerchief,  "Eimon,  Captain,  is  the 
greatest  rascal  of  the  two — he  is,  by,  Japui's." 

"  Yes,  but  is  he  not  an  idiot,  Johnston  ? 
In  point  of  law  he  is  only  a  fiction,  and  can- 
not be  prosecuted." 

"  Fiction,  Captain !  Sowl,  I  don't  know 
what  you  call  a  fiction — but  if  I'm  guessin' 
properly,  hell  to  the  much  of  it  was  in  his 
blows — look  at  how  my  head  is,  and  I  wish 
you  could  see  my  ribs,  plase  your  worship." 


"  Well  but  let  us  come  to  the  most  impor. 
tant  matter  first — and  before  I  go  fm-ther, 
my  fi-ieuds  and  brothers,  I  would  just  throw 
out  for  your  satisfaction  a  few  observations 
that  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you.  Eecollect 
that  in  this  busmess,  and  in  eveiy  business 
hke  it,  you  must  have  the  pleasure  at  least 
of  reflecting  that  you  have  now  a  magistrate 
who  win  see  that  all  due  care  is  taken  of 
your  interests — who  will  accompany  your 
proceedings  step  by  stejj,  and  see  that  all  is 
as  it  ought  to  be.  Tuat  is  not  partiality,  my 
dear  fi'iends  ;  that  is  not  favor  nor  afi'ectiou. 
nor  leaning  to  you;  no,  nor— ha,  ha,  ha, 
leaning /7-om  you,  either,  my  friends." 

"  Long  life  to  youi-  worship  !  Long  life  to 
you.  Captain  !  You're  the  right  sort,  and  no 
mistake." 

"  M'Dowel,  what  detained  you  from  your 
lodge  on  Thursday  night.". 

"I  was  buying  a  springer  m  Rush  fair, 
and  didn't  get  home  in  time,  your  worshii^." 

"Well,  M'Dowel,  mark  me, — I  neither  can, 
nor  will,  overlook  neglect  in  these  matters. 
The  man  that  neglects  them  wilfully,  is  i\ 
man  I  won't  depend  upon — and  two  of  your 
neighbors  were  absent  from  parade  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  Now,  it's  really  too  bad  to  ex- 
pect that  I,  or  any  other  gentleman  in  the 
I  country,  will  exert  ourselves  so  strenuously 
j  to  sustain  and  extend  our  own  principles,  or 
to  speak  plainly,  to  kee^J  them  up  —  to  main- 
tam  our  ascendancy, — if  we  cannot  reckon 
upon  the  earnest  and  cordial  support  of  those 
for  whose  sake  we  tiike  all  this  trouble — upon 
my  honor  it's  a  shame." 

"  It  w  a  shame.  Captain,  and  I  say  here's 
one,"  placing  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  "  of 
the  right  kidney.  By  the  holy  William, 
there  is." 

"  We're  aU  so,  your  worship,"  replied 
Shai-pe,  "  and  sure  even-  one  knows  it — but, 
plaise  your  honor,  what's  to  be  done  about 
Harman  ?  " 

"  Why,  prosecute  him  for  the  murder  of 
course." 

"  But  then,"  said  one  of  them,  "  sui-e  Hai-- 
man  didn't  mui'der  him,  Captain — among 
ourselves,  it  was  all  accident." 

J\I'Clutchy  seemed  surprised  at  this,  and 
after  hearing  their  individual  opinions,  which, 
indeed,  conflicted  veiy  much,  some  jjositively 
asserting  that  he  did,  and  others  that  he  did 
not,  murder  the  man,  he  began  to  view  the 
matter  in  a  somewhat  difi'ereut  and  more 
cautious  light.  He  mused  for  some  time, 
however,  and  after  a  second  and  more  de- 
liberate investigation,  finding  that  there 
were  two  for  the  murder  and  only  one  against 
it,  he  at  length  took  their  mformations,  re- 
solving to  bring  the  matter  to  trial  at  all 
1  hazai'ds.     The  warrant  for  Harman's  appre- 
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hension  ■was  accordingly  issued,  and  eu- 
trusted  to  a  dozen  of  the  most  resolute  fel- 
lows iu  his  coi-ps ;  who  so  f;u'  enabled  our 
magistrate  to  fultil  his  intention,  that  they 
lodged  his  enemy  iu  the  county  jirison  that 
very  night. 

The  next  morning,  when  rea<ling  the  jia- 
pers,  t>ur  Captain  was  not  a  little  surpiised 
at  readiug  in  one  of  them  jiu  advertist-ment 
to  the  following  effect  :  — 

"To  tilt  puljlit — found,  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Solomon  M'Shme,  a  Bank  of  Ii-eland 
Note,  of  large  amount.  The  per.son  losing 
it  may  have  it  by  giving  a  projier  description 
of  same,  and  paying  the  expenses  of  this  ad- 
vertisement. N.  B. — It  is  expected,  as  the 
loser  of  the  note  must  be  in  affluent  circum- 
stances, that  he  will,  fiom  principles  of 
Clu-istiau  s_\-mpathy.  contribute,  or  enable 
some  Chi-istian  friend  to  contribute,  a  mod- 
erate donation  to  some  of  our  greatest  pub- 
lic chiu-ities.  Thus  will  that  which  at  the 
tirst  view  appears  to  be  serious  calamity,  be 
ma<le,  under  Him,  a  blessing  and  a  consola- 
tion, not  only  to  the  wealthy  individual  who 
lost  the  money,  but  to  some  of  our  destitute 
fellow  creatures.  This,  liowever,  is  not  named 
as  a  condition,  but  merely  as  a  suggestion 
oftered  fiom  motives  of  benignity  and  duty. 

"Also,  just  pubhshed.  The  lielU/ioiis  Altor- 
neij  ;  being  a  reconcilement  between  Hon- 
esty and  Law  ;  or  a  blessed  Union  between 
Light  and  Darkness.  By  S.  M'S.  Tenth 
Thousand. 

"  Also,  iu  the  Pi-ess,  and  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished, done  up  neatly  in  foolscap,  and  rogue's 
binding  for  cheapness,  by  the  same  author, 
The  ( 'iiiiv  ■rtrd  BaiUff' ;  l)eiug  designed  as  a 
comjianiou  to  The  lU'lu/imiK  Atturmni.  These 
productions  need  not  be  sought  for  with  any 
of  the  jjrofane  booksellers  of  the  city  ;  but 
only  at  the  Kehgious  Dejiositories,  or  at  those 
godly  esbiblishmcnts  in  SackvUle  street  and 
CoUege  green." 

This,  however,  was  not  all.  In  a  different 
column  ai^peared  the  following  ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  suiijrise  M'Clutchy  :— 

"  Gloriowi  Triunwh  of  Relirjioiis  Truth. 

"  In  another  part  of  our  paper,  our  readers 
will  perceive  in  an  advertisement,  an  mldi- 
tional  proof,  if  such  were  necessary,  of  the 
strong  integrity  of  that  oraament  of  liis  pro- 
fession, both  as  an  Attonn^y  and  Cliristian,  Air. 
Solomon  M'.Slime.  Tliis  gentleman,  whilst 
l\e  devotes  himself,  with  a  pure  and  guileless 
hearts  to  the  extensive  practice  whicli  his 
high  principles  and  great  .skill  liave  gained 
him  in  his  profession,  does  not  neglect  the 
still  higher  and  more  important  interests  of 


himself  and  his  fellow  creatures.  It  is  a 
giacious  thing  to  know  that  a  spirit  of  deep 
and  earnest  inquiry  is  now  abroad,  by  which 
hundreds  are,  under  God,  brought  fi-om 
darkness  to  hght—fi-om  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  the  bond  of  iniquity,  out  into  the  free- 
dom of  perfect  day.  Veiily  there  is  a  im-w* 
Refoi-mation  abroad  —  the  strongholds  of 
Popery  are  fast  falling  one  iii'ter  luiotlier. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Mount-starve-'em, 
the  spii-it  has  been  jjoured  out  most  abun- 
dantly ;  and  this  manifestation  is  the  more 
gracious,  when  we  reflect  that  the  dreadful 
famine  which  now  prevails  thi-oughout  the 
countiy,  has  been  made  (always  under 
Him)  the  precious  but  tning  means  of  bring- 
ing the  poor  benighted  creatures  to  taste 
the  fruits  of  a  better  faith.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  equal  tlie  bounty  of  that  excellent 

nobleman,  Lord ,  wlio  supplies  beef  and 

blankets — Bibles  and  bread — to  those  who 
may  be  likened  to  tlie  multitude  that  were 
fed  so  miraculously  iu  the  wilderness — that 
is  to  say,  who  followed  the  good  shepherd 
for  his  doctrine,  and  were  tilled  with  bread. 
Air.  Al'Shme,  who  has  within  his  own  hum- 
ble spliere  not  been  inactive,  can  boast  at 
least  of  having  plucked  one  brand  out  of  the 
burning,  in  the  person  of  Dju-by  O'Drive,  the 
'  respectable  baihff  of  Valentine  M'Chitciiy, 
Esq.,  the  benevolent  agent  of  the  tJaslie 
'  Cumber  estate — to  whicli  All-.  M'Slime  him- 
self is  law  agent.  It  is  understood  that  on 
'next  Sabbath  (d.  v.)  Mr.  O'Drive  will  make 
\  a  ijublic  profession  of  his  faith — or,  in  otlier 
words,  "  that  he  will  recant  the  errors  of 
Popery,  and  embrace  those  of  Protestant- 
ism."* The  merit  of  his  conversion  is  due 
— but  merit  there  is  none — to  Mr.  M'Slime, 
or  rather  to  his  two  veiy  popular  and  searcih- 
ing  tracts,  called,  '  Spiritual  Food  for  Babes 
of  Grace,'  and  '  The  Ecligicms  Attorney,' 
wliich  he  had  placed  for  perusal  in  Mr. 
O'Drive's  hands.  ^Ir.  O'Drive  now  deckres 
I  himself  a  Babe  of  Grace,  and  ft-ee  from  the 
bonds  of  sin  ;  or,  as  he  more  simply,  but 
truthfully  and  characteristicyilly  expresses  it 
,  — a  beautiful  specimen  indeed  of  his  simpli- 
j  city  of  views — 'he  is  replevined  from  the 
I  pound  of  human  fraility — no  longer  likely  to 
I  be  brought  to  the  devil's  auction,  or  knocked 
'  down  to  Satflii  as  a  bad  bargain.'-  For  our-, 
selves,  wo  (cannot  help  thinking  that  this  un- 
doubted triumpli  of  religious  truth,  in  the 
person  of  Darby  O'Drive,  is  as  creditable  to 
tlie  zeal  of  Jlr.  M'Slime,  as  it  is  to  his  sin- 
cerity. Encouraged  l)y  this  great  success,  Mr. 
M'Slime,  secomled  by  severid  of  our  leading 
controversiahsts,  has  succeeded  in  getting  up 

•  Tlii»  expression  has  beeu  attributed  to  Faulk- 
ner, the  printer  of  Swift's  work';  but  it  is  mm-n 
more  likely  that  it  beloii^'s  to  ihe  De.ui  hinisclt. 
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a  polemical  discussiou,  on  tke  merits  of  tlie 
Protestaut  and  Popish  creeds.  The  particu- 
lars have  not  been  decided  uj^on,  but  they 
shall  probably  appear  in  an  early  number  of 
our  paper.  In  the  meantime  we  ai'e  author- 
ized by  Mr.  Darby  O'Di-ive  to  issue  a  formal 
challenge  to  any  Popish  and  idolatrous  bai- 
liff in  Ireland,  to  discuss  with  him  the  rela- 
tive powers,  wan-ants,  processes,  triumphs, 
conflagrations,  and  executions  of  their  re- 
spective churches." 

He  had  scarcely  finished  this  characteristic 
paragraph,  when  O'Drive's  knock,  as  usual, 
was  heard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  redoubt- 
ed champion  and  challenger  entered.  There 
was  a  knavish  demureness  about  him,  and  a 
kind  of  comic  solemnity  in  his  small,  cunning 
gray  eye,  that  no  pauiter  could  copy. 

"  Why,  you  scoundrel,"  said  Val,  "you're 
overdoing  the  thing  altogether  ;  is  it  possible 
that  M'Slime  is  such  a  spooney  as  not  to  see 
through  you  ?  " 

"All,  Captain,  you  don't  make  any  allow- 
ance for  my  simjDlicity  ;  sui-e  you  know,  sir, 
1  must  grow  young  and  innocent,  if  I'm  to 
become  a  hahe  of  grace,  your  worship." 

"  Eut  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  work 
about  discussions  and  such  stuff?" 

"  Faith,  sir,  it's  aE.  thrue  enough  at  any 
rate  ;  we're  to  have  a  religious  field  day  here 
ill  the  Sessions  house  of  Castle  Cumber  ;  the 
whole  thing  is  regulated — the  seconds,  and 
bottle  houlders,  and  aU  is  aj^pointed.  There's 
the  Rev.  Christopher  Gammon,  Rev.  Vesu- 
vius M'Slug,  who's  powerful  against  Popery, 
the  Rev.  Bernard  Brimstone,  and  the  Rev. 
Phiueas  Lucre,  with  many  more  on  the  side 
of  truth.  On  that  of  Popery  and  falsehood 
there's  the  Rev.  Father  M'Stake,  the  Rev. 
Father  O'Flary,  the  Rev.  Father  M'Fire,  and 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  O'Scorch,  D.D.  Dr.  Som- 
bre is  to  be  second  on  our  side  ;  and  Father 
MFud  on  the  part  of  Popery  and  idolatry." 

"  And  when  is  this  precious  spouting 
match  to  take  place,  you  rascal  ?  " 

"  Why,  su',  on  Monday  week  ;  and  on  next 
Sunday,  sir,  I'm  to  read  my  rekintation, 
plaise  God." 

"  But  I  didn't  intend  that  you  should  go 
to  such  lengths  as  that — however,  that's  your 
own  affair." 

"  But,  Captain  ahagur,  sure  it's  on  your 
account  I'm  doin'  it — won't  it  enable  me  to 
get  the  bUnd  side  of  him  about  one  or  two 
things  we  want  to  come  at." 

"  Indeed,  I  believe  certainly,  that  if  he  has 
a  blind  side  at  all,  it  is  his  own  h,^-]iocrisy." 

"  Be  my  soul,  and  it'll  go  hard  or  we'U 
worm  out  the  sacret  we  want.  There  is  one 
thing  I'm  sartiu  of,  he  thinks,  now  that  I'm 
turniu'  by  the  way,  that  I'm  ready  to  desart 
and  desave  you,  Captain,  an'  indeed  he  says 


many  things  of  you  that  he  ought  not  to' 
say." 

"  Let  us  hear  them." 

"  Why,  sir,  he  said  the  other  d.iy — but 
sorra  one  o'  me  hkes  to  be  repeatin'  these 
things." 

"  Come,  come,  you  rascal,  out  with  it." 
"  He  said,  sir,  that  he  feared  the  divil  had 
a  hard  howlt  o'  you — that  was  the  day  I 
brought  him  the  last  letter,  sii-— that  your 
heart,  Captain,  was  full  o'  desate,  and  damn- 
ably wicked,  plase  youi-  worship,  and  that  if 
you  didn't  improve  your  morals  you'd  go 
where  there  is — something  about  gnashing 
of  teeth,  your  honor." 

"  He's  a  double  distilled  scoundrel,"  re- 
plied Val,  bitterly,  "  and  although  I  know^ 
him  well,  I  am  determined  still  to  know  him 
better." 

"  Double  distilled  ! — ay,  faith,  rectified 
many  degrees  above  proof  ;  but  never  mind  ; 
if  I  don't  i3ut  a  spoke  in  his  wheel,  I'm  not 
here." 

"  Well,  never  mind  now,  either— give  the 
j  hypocritical  httle  scoundrel  this  letter." 
I  "  I  wUl,  and  thank  you,  Captain  !  God 
i  bless  your  honor,  and  grant  you  '  long  to 
!  reign  over  us,  happy  and  glorious,  God  save- 
I  the  kingf'.  amin.'  You  see,  captain,  I've  the 
right  strain  of  loyalty  in  me,  any  how,  ha, 
I  ha,  ha  !  Throth,  if  I  ever  change  in  au-nest," 
I  it  isn't  among  the  yallow  bellies  I'll  go  :  but 
j  into  his  majesty's  own  church,  Captain  Val— 
the  brave  church  where  they  have  the  bells, 
j  and  the  big  blessed  lookin'  bishops,  and  theii 
organs  and  coaches  ;  aye,  faith,  and  wher^ 
I  everything  is  dacent  and  jiutlemanly.  Sure 
j  blood  alive.  Captain  Val,  beggin'  youi'  par- 
j  don,  what's  the  use  of  a  religion  if  it's  not  re- 
1  sj)ectable  and  ginteel  ?  What  signifies  a 
ministher  of  any  religion,  if  he  hasn't  a  fat 
I^urse  in  his  pocket,  and  a  good  round  belly 
before  him,  for  that  shows,  plaise  your  wor- 
ship, that  religion  is  more  than  a  name,  any 
how ;  an'  upon  my  conscience — oh,  holy 
Moses,  Captain  Val,  if  M'Slime  was  to  hear 
I  me  swearin'  this  way  !  God  pardon  me  !  how- 
!  andever,  but  upon  my  conscience,  it  isn't  the- 
I  religion  that  keeps  a  man  poor,  but  the  re- 
I  ligion  that  puts  the  fleshy  on  his  bones,  and 
keeps  it  there,  that  is  the 'right  one — aye,  and 
not  only  that,  but  that  keeps  a  good  coat  on 
I  his  back,  your  honor,  and  a  good  pair  of 
breeches  to  his  posterals — for  which  raison, 
whenever  I  do  aariously  turn  it'll  be — but 
3'ou  may  g-uess — it'U  be  to  the  only  true  and 
loyal  church  ; — for  when  a  man  can  get  both 
fat,  and  loyal,  and  rehgious,  all  at  one  move, 
he's  a  confounded  fool  that  won't  become  re- 
ligious." 

This  certainly,  though  not  intended  for  it, 
was  a  true   and   bitter  comment  upon  the 
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principles  of  such  men  as  M'ClHtchy,  who 
consiflered  a  profane  and  licentious  attach- 
ment to  a  mere  Establishment  as  a  hif:rh 
duty,  not  because  that  establishment  was  the 
exponent  of  divine  truth,  but  of  a  mere  po- 
litical symbol,  adopted  by  subordinate  and 
secular  aids,  to  bind  men  of  the  same  princi- 
ples tojjether. 

■  "  Be^jone,  you  rascal,  and  confound  your 
dissertation.  (Jo  and  deliver  the  letter,  as  I 
desired  you,  and  brinff  me  an  answer." 

"Sartinly,  C.iptain,  and  will  have  an  eye 
about  me,  into  tlie  bargain.  How  is  Captain 
Phil,  sir,  l)eforc  I  go  ?  " 

M'Clutchy  made  a  motion  of  indignation, 
but  could  not,  in  the  meantime,  altogether 
repress  a  smile  ;  and  Darby,  taking  his  hat 
with  a  kind  of  shrewd  and  confidential  grin, 
ran  out  of  tlie  office. 

Our  narrative  now  passes  to  the  house  of 
Poll  Doolin,  which  was  situated  in  a  row  of 
cottages  towards  the  north  side  of  Castle 
Cumber.  Her  son  Raymond  and  she  were 
its  only  inmates,  and  the  former  was  in  the 
act  of  replacing  a  hat  among  the  tria  juncla 
in  iiiKi,  which  lie  always  wore. 

"  liiymond,"  said  his  mother,  "  now  that 
you've  got  your  sujiper,  you  must  keep  house 
till  1  come  back." 

"  ^lust  I  indeed?— why  must  I?  answer 
mo  tliat,  there  now,  that's  one." 

'•  Becase  I'm  goin'  out  on  business." 

"  What  business  ?  —  where  to  ?  —  what 
brought  Phil  ^I'Clutchy  here  yestherday? — 
tell  me  that— eh?" 

"  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that,  Ravmond." 

"Don't  do  anything  for  Phil,  he's  Val's 
son,  that  keeps  the  blood-hounds.  Ah,  poor 
Brian,  and  his  white  liead— no,  he'll  never 
waken — n.-ver  waken — an'  what  has  she  now 
to  look  at !  Mother,  I'd  give  all  the  cocks  I 
ever  had  to  .see  him  and  his  wliite  head  in 
his  mother's  arms  again — God's  curse  on 
"Val !  God's  curse  on  him !  I  hate  him — I 
hate  Phil — I  hate  all  of  them — don't  mother  ; 
do  nothing  for  them." 

"  You  foolish  boy,  what  do  you  know  about 
it  ? — keep  the  house  till  I  come  back,  and 
I'll  Iniiig  you  a  pennyworth  of  tobac.cy  ?" 

'•  But  you  will  go  ?  "  said  Raymond. 

"1  must,  you  fool." 

"  Very  well,  then,  tjike  it  out  o'  that — 
there  now,  that's  one." 

It  was  now  drawing  on  towards  dusk,  and 
Poll,  assuming  her  black  bonnet,  and  throw- 
ing her  bla'-k  cloak  about  her  shoulders, 
aillied  out  with  that  ftirtive  air  which  always 
accompanies  one  who  is  conscious  of  some- 
thing that  requires  conccalmont.  Her  mo- 
tions always  were  rapid,  but  on  this  occasion 
she  walked  like  one  whose  mind  brooded 
over  difficulties — sometimes  slie  went   verv 


quick,  then  slackened  her  pace,  and  once  or 
twice  stood  still,  musing  with  lier  riglit  hand 
to  her  chin.  At  length  she  reacherl  the  rcsi- 
dentre  of  Brian  JI'Loughlin,  just  after  nigh! 
had  set  it — she  entered  not,  but  glided  about 
the  house,  waited,  watched,  hstened,  and 
peeped  into  the  house,  very  like  a  thief  th«t 
was  setting  the  premises.  Ultimately  she 
took  her  stand  at  a  particular  window  in  tli(! 
rear  of  the  building,  where  she  kept  watch 
with  great  patience,  though  for  what  purpose; 
it  would  appear  very  difficult  to  guess.  Pa- 
tience, however,  is  often  rewarded,  and  it 
was  so  in  the  case  before  us.  After  about 
half  an  hour  a  light  fell  through  the  glass, 
j  and  Poll,  availmg  herself  of  tlie  opportunity, 
j  tapped  gently  :  at  first  it  was  not  noticed, 
and  she  tapped  again,  somewhat  louder ; 
this  was  successfid — a  gentle  voice  inquired 
I  in  tones  more  of  surprise  than  alarm,  "  who 
is  there,  and  what  is  your  business  !  " 

"  A  friend,"  said  Poll. 

"  PoU  Doohn  !  " 

"  The  same,  and  I'm  here  on  a  case  of  life 
and  death.  Could  you  come  out  for  a  start 
— three  minutes  will  do." 

"  Certainly  not — you  trifled  unnecessarily 
with  my  feelings  before — I  will  have  no  more 
mysteries.  I  can  raise  the  mndow,  howevei', 
and  anything  you  have  to  say  can  be  sail 
where  we  stand."  She  raised  the  sash  as  slio 
spoke.  "Now,"  said  she.  "what  is  von" 
business.  Poll?" 

"  Life  and  death,  as  I  said,"  replied  Poll 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Harman  is  to  be 
tried  for  murder,  and  that  the  assizes  y\i\[ 
open  in  a  few  days  ?  " 

"  Unfortunately  I  do,"  replied  Mary,  sigh- 
ing deeply,  "but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
his  acquittal.  Father  Roche  has  been  here, 
wlio  wnH  present,  and  told  us  how  the  whole 
circumstance  occurred." 

"I  don't  doubt  that,"  said  Poll,  "but  tliis 
I  tell  you,  and  this  you  may  rely  on,  that 
hang  he  will,  in  spite  of  fate  ;  he's  doomed." 

"  Great  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  now  teiTifio<l 
girl,  "  you  •chill  the   blood   in    my   veins 
doomed  ! — what  do  you  mean.  Poll  ?  " 

"  M'Clutchy  will  have  him  hanged  in  spite' 
of  all  oppositiim— you  know  his  power  now 
— he  can  can-y  everything  his  own  way." 

"I  know,"  replied  the  other,  "that  his  in- 
fluence is  unfortunately  great,  no  doubt, 
and  cruelly  is  it  exercised  ;  but  still,  I  don't 
know  that  he  can  carry  everytliing  his  own 
way." 

"  Do  you  know  wliat  jiackiug  a  jury 
means?" 

"Alas  !"  replied  !M,ar(',  starting,  and  get-' 
ting  pale,  "  I  do  indeed,  Poll.  I  have  heard 
of  it  too  frequentlv." 

"  W!iut,  then,  li.as  tlie  Vulture,  the  blood- 
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lioiind,  to  do,  but  to  get  twelve  Orangemen 
upon  the  jury,  and  the  work  is  done  ?" 

Tlie  unhappy  girl  burst  into  tears,  and 
wrung  her  hands,  for,  however  questionable 
the  veracity  of  her  jsresent  informant,  she 
knew,  from  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
the  country,  tliat  such  corrupt  influences 
had  too  frequentl}'  been  exerted. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  added  Poll,  "  that  the 
thing  can  be  done  ?  Isn't  the  sheriif  himself 
an  Orangeman — isn't  the  sub-sheriff  an  Or- 
angeman— isn't  the  grand  jmy  Orange,  aren't 
tliey  all  Orange  through  other  ?  " 

"I  believe  so,  indeed,"  said  Mary,  stiU  I 
weeping  bitterly,  "  and  there  is,  I  fear,  little 
<jr  no  hope." 

"  WeU,  but,"  replied  PoU,  "  what  if  I 
could  give  you  hope  ?  "  j 

"You,  Poll,  what  can  you  mean  ?     You  !  " 

"Yes,  me,"  said  PoU,  "poor  as  I  stand 
here  now." 

"  WeU,  but  how  ?  " 

"  Through  them  that  can  turn  old  Val  the  ' 
Vulture  round  their  finger.  What  do  you 
think  brought  me  here — or  who  do  you  think  j 
sent  me  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  no  | 
raison  to  like  a  bone  in  the  skin  of  one  o'  j 
your  family,  and  that  it's  more,  of  coorse,  to  j 
jdaise  others  than  myself  that  I'm  here  ;  but, 
over  and  above  that,  you.  Miss  M'Loughliu, 
never  otleuded  or  injured  me,  and  I'm  wiULu' 
to  sarve  you  in  this  business,  if  you  will 
sarve  yourself" 

"But,  how — but,  how?"  replied  the  dis- 
tracted girl,  "  only  teU  me  how  ?  " 

"  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  that  can  twist 
Val  round  his  finger,  and  in  this  same  busi-  j 
ness  is  willing  to  do  so — and  that  one  is  his  j 
Dwn  sou,  Phil."  | 

Mary  stood  for  a  moment  without  even  j 
breathing ;  indeed,  she  exhibited  strong 
symptoms  of  disgust  at  his  very  name. 

"  He  is  a  person  I  detest,"  she  replied,  | 
"  beyond  any  human  ci-eature."  j 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Poll,  "  but  stiU  he  can  j 
;!ave  the  man  that  is  to  be  your  husband  ;  and 
that's  what  you  ought  to  think  of — the  time 
is  short  now,  and  the  loss  of  a  day  may  ruin  [ 
all.  Listen  Miss  M'Loughlin  :— Mr.  PliU  de-  ' 
sired  me  to  say  to  you,  that  if  you  will  allow  ' 
liim  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  be- 
land  the  garden,  about  dusk  or  a  little  after  j 
it,  he'U  satisfy  you  that  he  can  and  wiU  save 
Iiim — but  it  m  ust  be  on  the  condition  of  see-  > 
ing  you,  as  I  say."  ] 

"  Let  liim  be  generous,"  she  replied,  "  and  ; 
impose  no  such  condition." 

"  He  won't  interfare  on  any  other  terms,"  ■ 
replied  PoU  ;  "  he  knows,  it  seems,  that  you  j 
liave  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  him,  and  he  I 
wishes  to  prove  to  you  that  he  doesn't  de-  [ 
Siu-ve  it."  i 


Marj'  paused  for  some  time,  and  appealed 
very  much  distressed.  I  fear,  thought  she, 
it  is  selfish  in  me  to  think  of  my  own  feelings, 
or  to  have  a  moment's  hesitation  in  sacrific- 
ing them  to  his  safety.  It  is  certainly  a  dis- 
gusting task  to  meet  this  man  ;  but  what 
ought  I  not  to  do,  consistent  with  conscious 
rectitude  of  motive,  to  save  my  dear  Harman's 
hfe,  for  I  fear  the  circumstances  come  to  that. 

"  WeU,  then,  PoU,  if  I  meet  this  man,  mark 
me,  it  is  solely  for  the  purj^ose  of  striving  to 
save  Mr.  Hai-man's  life  ;  and  observe,  because 
Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  ungenerous  enough  to  make 
luy  meeting  him  the  condition  of  his  interfer- 
ence." 

"  That,"  said  PoU,  "  is  for  yourself  to  con- 
sider ;  but  surely  you  would  be  a  strange  girl, 
if  you  refused  to  meet  him  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. That  would  be  a  quare  way  of  show- 
ing your  love  to  Mr.  Harman." 

"I  shall  meet  him,  then,"  said  Mary,  "at 
the  stile  behind  the  garden  ;  and  may  God 
direct  and  protect  me  in  what  I  purpose  !  " 

PoU  gave  no  amen  to  this,  as  it  might  be 
supposed  she  would  have  done,  but  simply 
said — 

"I'm  glad.  Miss  M'Loughlin,  that  you're 
doin'  what  you  are  doin'.  It'U  be  a  comfort 
maybe  to  yourself  to  reflect  on  it  hereafther. 
Good  night,  IMiss." 

Mary  bade  her  good  night,  and  after  closing 
the  shutters  of  her  room  which  she  had  come 
to  do,  retired  ;  and  with  an  anxious  heart  re- 
turned to  the  jjarlor. 

M'Loughlin's  famUy  consisted  of  three  sons 
and  but  one  daughter,  Mary,  with  whom  our 
readers  are  already  acquainted.  The  eldest, 
James,  was  a  fine  young  man  of  twenty-three  ; 
the  second,  Tom,  was  younger  than  Mary,  who 
then  was  entering  her  twenty-first  ;  and  the 
youngest,  called  I3rian,  after  his  father,  was 
only  eighteen.  The  honest  fellow's  brow  was 
clouded  with  a  deep  expression  of  melan- 
choly, and  he  sat  for  some  time  silent  after 
Mary's  return  to  the  jjarlor.  At  length  he 
said  in  a  kind  of  soliloquy — • 

"  I  wish,  Bai/mond-na-hatlha,  you  had  been 
behind  the  Slievbeen  Mountains  that  bitter 
morning  you  came  for  James  Harman  !  " 

"If  he  had,"  said  Tom,  "poor  James 
wouldn't  be  where  he  is  to-night." 

"But  I  hojie,  father,"  said  Mary,  in  a 
voice  which  though  it  trembled  a  little,  yet 
expressed  a  certain  portion  of  confidence- - 
"I  hope  as  it  was  an  accident,  that  there  wiA 
not  be  any  serious  risk." 

"  I  would  be  sovrj  to  take  any  hope  out  of 
your  heart  that's  in  it,  Mary  ;  but,  stiU,  1 
can't  forget  that  Val  the  Vultui-e's  his  bitter- 
est enemy — and  we  all  know  what  he's  capa- 
ble of  doing.  His  son,  too,  graceful  Phil,  is 
still  worse  against  him  than  the  father,  esjae- 
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ci:Jly  ever  since  Hurmuu  pulled  his  nose  for 
what  he  said  of  Mary  here.  Did  I  ever 
mention  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mary,  coloring  without 
exactly  know-ing  why,  "you  never  did." 

"I  was  present,"  said  young  Bi-ian,  "but 
it  wasn't  so  much  for  what  he  said,  for  he  got 
afi'aid,  but  Ihf  iL-aij  he  looked." 

"  The  scoundrel,"  said  James,  indignantly, 
"  well  Biiaii — " 

"  ISvas  at  the  Bdl  Alley,"  proceeded  the 
youiig  fellow,  "  in  Castle  Cumber  ;  Miuy  was 
passing  homewards,  and  Phil  was  speaking 
to  long  Tom  Shai-pe,  father  to  one  of  the 
blood-hounds.  '  That's  a  purty  girl,'  said 
Sharpe,  '  who  is  she  ?  '  '  Oh,'  says  Phil,  '  an 
acquaintance  of  mine — but  I  can  say  no  more 
— hojior  briglit,'  and  he  winked  one  of  his 
s(]uinting  eyes  as  lie  spoke.  James  Harman  j 
who  was  shuiiling  behind  him  stepped  for- 
ward, 'but  I  can  say  more,'  said  he,  'she's 
daughter  to  Brian  M'Loughlin,  and  no  ac- 
quaintance of  yonrs—smd  what  is  more,  never 
will  be ;  ay,  and  what  is  more,"  ssud  James, 
'  here's  a  proof  of  it ; '  and  as  he  spoke  he 
pulled  Phil's  proboscis,  and  then  wiped  his 
lingei-s  in  his  purty  face.  '  Now,  you  cowardly 
scoundrel,'  he  added,  '  let  that  teach  you  not 
to  speixk  of  any  respectiible  female  in  such  a 
tone,  or  to  claim  an  acquaintimce  where  you 
have  it  not.'  " 

"  Never  mind,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Phil, 
'■111  make  you  smoke  for  this." 

•'  You  know  where  I'm  to  be  found,"  said 
James,  "  and  your  remedy  too ;  but  you 
haven't  the  spirit  to  take  it  Uke  a  man — and 
so  I  leave  you  with  the  white  feather  in  your 
cap." 

This  anecdote  for  various  reasons  dis- 
tressed Man-bevond  relief.  It  increased  her 
detestation  of  ymiiig  M'Clutchy  to  the  high- 
est possible  pitcli,  and  rendered  the  veiy 
thought  of  him  doul^ly  odious  to  her  heai-t. 
Her  undei-staiuling  beciune  bewildered,  and 
for  a  while  she  knew  not  what  she  said  or 
;lid.  Taking  a  candle  and  attempting  to  con- 
ceal her  agitjition,  she  with<lrew  again  to  her 
own  room,  where  she  sat  for  nearly  half  an 
liour  endeavoring  to  shape  her  tumultuous 
thoughts  into  something  of  cleanieas  and 
order. 

JI'Loughlin's  brow,  howeTer,  after  her , 
dei)arture,  still  remained  clouded.  "  Mis- 
fortunes they  saj',"  said  he,  "never  come 
single  ;  here  Ls  our  lease  out,  and  we  will  not , 
got  a  renewal  notwithstanding  the  fine  we 
offered — and  to  mend  the  matter  some  good 
friend  lias  spread  a  rejiort  that  the  firm  of 
.M'Loughlin  (Ind  Haiinan  is  unsjife.  Our 
creditoi-s  are  coming  down  upon  us  fast— but 
it's  the  way  of  the  world,  every  one  striving 
to  keep  huusclf  safe.     If  these  men  were  not  1 


set  upon  us  by  some  coward  in  the  dai'k, 
there  would  be  neither  loss  nor  risk  to  them 
nor  to  us ;  but  if  they  press  on  us  out  of  the 
usual  coui-se,  I  fear  we  won't  be  able  to  stand 
it.     Then  poor  Hanuan,   too  !  heighonee  !  " 

After  some  fui'ther  convei-satiou,  in  which 
it  was  cleai-  that  M'Clutchy 's  and  ]M'SUme's 
mau{eu\Tes  had  begun  to  develop  them- 
selves, Mary  rejoined  them.  Her  counte- 
nance on  her  return  was  evidently  more  com- 
posed, and  impressed  wtli  a  more  decided,* 
perhaps  we  shoidd  say,  determined  cliai-aeter. 
She  had  made  her  mind  up.  ^I'Clutchy, 
junior,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  detest- 
able of  men,  but  as  she  knew  that  she  hated 
him,  and  felt  a  perfect  consciousness  of  aU 
that  was  truthful,  and  pui-e,  and  cautious  in 
herself,  she  came  once  more  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  sacriiicing  her  own  disgust  to  the 
noble  object  of  saving  her  lover.  Besides,  it 
was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  hope  on 
her  p!U.-t ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  party  and 
poUtical  feeUug  at  the  time,  that  wiser  and 
more  experienced  hea<]s  would  have  calcu- 
lated righth',  and  calcukited  as  she  did. 

"  Father,"  said  she,  on  retm-uing  to  the 
l)!U-lor,  "  don't  be  cast  down  too  much  about 
Harman — I  tliiuk,  considering  ever^ihiug, 
that  his  case  is  fcu-  from  being  liopelesa 
There  is  Father  Roche— as  for  poor  Mai-y 
O'Eegan,  in  consequence  of  her  insiinity,  she 
unfortunately  can  be  of  no  use — and  one  of 
the  blood-hounds  are  against  the  two  othei's. 
Now,  two  to  two,  is  surely  strong  evidence 
in  his  favor." 

She  did  not,  however,  make  the  slightest 
allusion  to  the  grounds  on  which  she  actually 
did  rest  her  hope— that  is  to  say,  on  Phil's 
influence  over  his  father. 

M'Lrtugldin  was  glad  to  see  that  her  spirits 
were  so  much  more  iuijjroved  than  they  had 
been  ;  and  so  far  fi'oni  uttering  anything  cal- 
culated to  depress  them,  he  ajjpeared  to  feel 
much  more  easy  in  liis  mind  than  l)efore — 
and,  perliap.s.  actu.dly  did  so. 

'•'  Well,"  said  he  to  his  wife,  who  was  a 
woman  of  few  wortls  but  deep  feeling ; 
"  Kathleen,  will  you  see  that  we  get  a  glass 
of  punch — the  boys  and  I  ;  there  can  be  no 

hai-m    surely  in   druiking   a  ;   but  it's 

time  enough  to  chink  it  when  we  see  tlie 
liquor  before  u.s.  Mary,  avourneen,  as  you 
are  activer  than  your  mother,  will  you  un- 
dertake that  duty'? — do,  avillish  niachree." 

Li  a  few  minutes  Mary  (juietly  but  active- 
ly hiul  the  decanter,  sugju-,  and  hot  water 
before  them  ;  and  Brian,  having  mixed  a 
tumbler  for  himself,  and  shoved  the  materials 
over  to  his  two  eldest  boys,  resumed  the 
convei-sation. 

"  Come,  boj's  ;  are  you  mixed  ?  " 

"  All  reatlv,  sii-." 
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"  Well,  liere's  that  James  Harman  may 
triumph  over  his  enemies  !  " 

This  was  di-ani,  we  need  not  say,  with  an 
anxious  and  sincere  heart. 

"  Do  you  know  now,"  said  M'Loughlin, 
"  that  I  think  there's  a  very  great  difference 
between  httle  M'Slime,  and  that  Vultm-e  of 
hell,  M'Clutchy.  The  Uttle  fellow  came  rid- 
ing past  to-day,  and  seeing  me  in  the  field, 
he  beckoned  to  me  : — 

*  '"I  hope,'  says  he,  '  that  certain  reports, 
which  I  was  sorry  to  hear  of,  axe  unfound- 
ed?' 

"  '  What  reports,  Mr.  M'Slime  ? '  says  I  to 
him. 

"  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  it  is  not  out  of  idle 
curiosity  that  I  make  the  inquiry,  but  I  tmst 
fi-om  better  and  more  Christian  motives  ; ' 
and,  upon  my  conscience,  the  little  fellow 
turned  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  in  a  way 
that  would  shame  Father  Roche  him  sell'. 
Faith,  if  there  wasn't  truth  there,  I  don't 
know  where  you  could  get  it.  '  The  reports 
I  speak  of,'  says  he,  '  touch  the  solvency  of 
your  firm.' 

"  '  Able  to  pay  fifty  shillings  in  a  pound,' 
said  I,  not  willing  to  encom-age  the  outcry. 

"  '  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it,'  says  generous 
little  Solomon  ;  '  but  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  or  should  it 
actually  be  otherwise,  so  far  as  a  few  hun- 
dred pounds  go,  you  may  draw  upon  a  man 
— a  sinner — a  frail  mortal  and  an  unworthy 
— named  Solomon  M'Slime.  This,'  he 
went  on,  'is  not  mere  worldly  fiiendship. 
Ml-.  M'Loughlin,  that  promises  much  until 
the  necessity  an-ives,  and  then  do  all  such 
promises  flee  as  it  were  into  the  wilderness. 
No,  my  fiiend,'  says  the  warm-hearted  httle 
saint,  '  no  my  friend,  these  offers  are  found- 
ed not  on  my  own  strength,  so  to  say,  but 
upon  those  blessed  precepts,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
hn,  which  teach  us  to  love  our  neighbors  as 
ourselves — and  to  do  unto  others  even  as  we 
wish  they  should  do  unto  us.'  He  squeezed 
my  hand,  and  whispered  in  my  ear — '  As  -far 
as  thi'ee  hundred  pounds  go,  should  you 
requii-e  it,  rely  on  me  ;  but  hai-kee,'  says  he, 
'  and  now,' — well,  here's  his  health — '  and 
now,'  says  he,  '  and  now,' — oh  !  I  knew  he 
was  in  earnest — '  and  now,'  says  he,  '  one 
word  with  you — I  trust — I  hojje,  I  may  say, 
that  I  am  a  Christian  man,  who  would  not 
speak  aught  against  my  neighbor  ;  but  this, 
out  of  a  principle  of  Christian  kindness,  I 
"■//('  say  ; — beware  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy. 
It  is  known  tliprc ! '  said  he,  pointing  his 
finger,  aiid  tummg  up  his  eyes  to  heaven — 
'  it  is  kno\\Ti  there  from  what  motives  I  sjjeak 
this.  I  am  glad  I  saw  thee — j)eace  be  with 
thee — farewell,  and  do  not  despise  or  over- 
look my  services,  or  my  poor  sinful  oft'ers.'  " 


"  Now,"  said  the  simple-minded  but  up- 
right and  unsuspicious  man,  "  I  do  say  that 
was  no  every-day  offer.  I  would  be  glad  to 
hear  M'Clutchy  make  such  an  offer  to  any 
man — for  which  reason  here's  little  Solomon's 
health  once  more,  and  long  hfe  to  him  !  " 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  Dutiful  Grandson  and  a  Respectahle  Grand- 
mother —  Military  Dialogue  —  Disobedience  o.t 
Orders — Solomon's  Candor — A  Confidential  Com- 
I  munication— Solomon  Dances  the  lyijo  'ggenng  Jig 
\  —Honest  Correspondence  —  Darby's  Xfotion  of 
Spiritual  Things — Two  Religions  Better  tlian  One 
— Diirby''a  Love  of  Truth. 

j  We  believe  our  readers  may  understand, 
,  that  although  we  have  ourselves  taken  the 
liberty  of  insinuating  that  little  Solomon,  as 
M'Loughlin  called  him,  was  not  precisely — 
but  we  beg  pardon,  it  is  time  enough  to 
!  speak  of  that  yet.  All  we  have  to  say  in  the 
I  mean  time  is,  that  Solomon's  character,  up  to 
the  period  we  speak  of,  was  not  merely  spot- 
less, but  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  in  the 
t  eyes  of  aU  the  saints  and  sinners  of  the  re- 
I  hgious  world,  not  only  in  Castle  Cumber, 
but  in  the  metropolis  itself.  Solomon  was 
!  an  Elder  of  his  congi-egation,  in  which  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath  he  took  his  usual  promi- 
i  nent  part  as  collector — raised  the  psalms — 
'  sang  loudest — and  whenever  the  minister 
alluded  to  the  mercy  that  was  extended  to 
sinners,  Solomon's  groan  of  humihty — of 
j  sjTnijathy  with  the  fi-aU,  and  of  despair  for 
!  the  imjjenitent ;  his  gi'oan,  we  say,  under 
I  these  varied  intimations  of  GosjDel  truth,  was 
!  more  than  a  sermon  in  itself.  It  not  only 
[  proclaimed  to  the  whole  congregation  that 
he  was  a  sinner,  but  that  he  felt  for  sinners — 
rejoiced  in  their  repentance,  which  he  often 
I  did  in  a  nondescript  scream,  between  a  groan 
and  a  cackle  of  holy  joy,  that  alarmed  the 
[  congi-egation  ;  but  also  wejit  for  their  hard- 
ness of  heart,  when  he  imagined  that  it  was 
likely  to  terminate  in  final  reprobation,  with 
such  a  pathetic  fervency,  that  on  many  such . 
occasions  some  of  those  who  sat  beside  him 
were  obliged  to  whisj)er — "  Brother  M'Slime, 
you  are  too  much  overcome — too  piously  ex- 
cited— do  not  allow  yourself  to  exhibit  such 
an  excess  of  Christian  sympathy',  or  there  will 
be  many  instances  among  the  weaker  vessels 
of  relapses  and  backslidiugs,  fi-om  not  under- 
standing that  it  is  more  for  others  thou  art 
feeling  than  for  thyself." 

Solomon  then  took  his  hands  from  before 
his  face,  wiped  his  eyes  -ndtli  his  handker- 
chief on  which  they  had  been  embedded,  and 
with  a  serene   and  rather  heavenly  counte- 
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nance  looked  up  to  the  preacher,  then  closing 
'lis  eyes  as  if  iua  state  of  ethereal  enjoyment, 
he  clasped  his  hands  with  a  sweet  smile, 
twirUng  his  thumbs  and  bowing  his  head,  as 
the  speiiker  closed  every  p:u-agi-aph  of  the 
discourse. 

These  observations  nccoimt  very  plainly 
for  the  opinions  touching  Solomon  which 
were  expressed  by  M'Loughliu.  Solomon 
was  at  this  time  an  unmlultenited  saint — a 
professor — in  fact  one  of  the  elect  who  had 
cast  his  anchor  sure.  But  as  the  proverb 
says,  time  will  tell. 

That  night  ^M'Loughlin  and  his  family  re- 
tired to  bed  for  the  tirst  time  overshadowed, 
as  it  were,  by  a  gloomy  presentiment  of  some 
change,  which  disturbed  and  depressed  their 
hearts.  They  slept,  however,  ir»  peace  and 
tranquillity,  free  from  those  snake-like  pangs 
which  coil  themselves  around  guilt,  and 
deaden  its  tendencies  to  remorse,  whilst  they 
envenom  its  baser  and  blacker  purposes. 

M'Slime  himself  at  this  crisis  was  begin- 
ning privately  to  feel  some  of  the  very  nat- 
ural consequences  of  his  own  oft  acknowl- 
edged frailty.  Phil,  who  had  just  left  Con- 
stitution Cottage  a  few  minutes  before  Dar- 
by's ai'rival,  hud  not  seen  him  that  morning. 
The  day  before  he  had  called  upon  his  grand- 
father, who  told  him  out  of  the  parlor  win- 
dow to  "  go  to  h ;  you  may  call  to-mor- 
row, you  cowardly  whelp,  if  you  wish  to  see 
me— but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added  as  be- 
fore, "go  where  I  desired  you." 

Phil,  who  poss?ssed  a  gi-eat  deal  of  his 
father's  selfishness  and  also  of  his  low  cun- 
ning, but  none  at  all  of  his  nbilitj',  turned 
b.v.k  indignantly  and  rode  home  again.  He 
had  not  passed  more  than  about  a  hundred 
yjurds  from  the  avenue  out  into  the  highway, 
when  he  met  Shiu-pe,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
cabin. 

We  shall  not  detail  their  conversation, 
which,  of  course,  embraced  miiny  of  the  <;ir- 
curastances  connected  with  their  duties,  ex- 
cepting a  few  interjectional  imprecations 
which  Phil  in  an  occa.sional  ijarenthesis  duti- 
fully bestowed  upon  his  gnindfather. 

"So,  Sharpe,  the  fool  Rimon  made  such  a 
devil  of  a  fight  (the  infernal  old  scoundrel) 
—and  took  the  gun." 

"  Why,  Captain  Phil,  if  ho  hasn't  the 
strength  of  ten  men,  I'll  never  manceuvre  on 
pirade  while  I  live— he's  a  bloody  rascal." 

"(A  double  distilled  old  scoundrel,  and  I 
wish  the  devil  had  him,)— he's  a  biu]  bird, 
Sharpe,  fool  and  all  as  he  is,  thei-o's  no  doubt 
of  that     What  did  the  priest  do '? " 

"  ^^^ly,  your  honor,  I  can't  say  that  he  took 
nmch  part  in  it,  barriii'  once  that  he  went 
between  ua  and  the  woman." 

"  He  had  no  right  io  do  that — (the  blas- 


pheming old  vagabond,) — none  at  all,  Shaqje, 
and  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted." 

"  He  ought,  Captain,  and  will,  I  hope." 
"  But  then,  Sharpe,  if  we  swing  Harman 
j  it  will  be  enough,  for  Harman— (he'll  tlz  for 
j  it,  and  that  soon  I  hoi^e) — is  another  bad 
I  bird." 

I       "  Oh,  devil  a  worse.  Captain,  but  even  if 
he  escapes  us  now,  we'll  manage  him  yet." 

They  now  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road,  and 
found  themselves  at  a  bridge,  a  little  beyond 
j  which  two  roads  met.  On  approaching, 
they  observed  an  old  woman  sitting  on  a 
large  stone  that  lay  a  little  beyond  the  arch. 
j  She  was  meagi'ely  and  poorly  dressed,  had 
I  no  caj)  on,  her  gray  locks  were  only  bound 
by  a  red  ribbon  that  encircled  her  head,  but 
I  did  not  confine  her  hair,  which  floated  in  large 
masses  about  her  shoulders,  a  circumstance 
that  added  to  the  startling  vehemence  of 
^  character  that  appeared  in  her  face,  and  gave 
j  to  her  whole  person  an  expression  which 
I  could  not  be  overlooked.  When  they  had 
i  come  up  to  where  she  sat,  and  were  about  to 
'  pass  without  further  notice,  she  started  up, 
'  and  -ivith  steps  suii^risingly  rapid,  and  full 
I  of  energy,  seized  upon  Phil's  bridle. 
I  "  Well !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  saw  you  go- 
i  ing,  and  I  see  you  coming,  but  yon  cannot 
I  tell  me  that  he  is  dead.  No,  the  death  damp 
of  his  blasjjhemiug  carcase  is  not  yet  on  the 
air,  because  if  it  was,"  and  she  turned  her 
I  nose  against  the  wind,  like  a  hound,  "I 
would  snuft'  it.  No,  no  ;  he  is  not  gone,  but 
he  will  soon  go,  and  what  a  catalogue  of 
crimes  will  follow  after  hiia !  The  mim's 
conscience  is  a  gaol  where  every  thought  and 
wish  of  his  guilty  life  and  godless  heart  is  a 
felon  ;  and  the  blackest  calendar  that  ever 
was  spread  before  God  was  his.  Oh  !  I  won- 
j  der  do  the  chains  in  his  conscience  rattle  ? 
I  they  do,  but  his  ears  are  deaf,  and  he  doesn't 
I  hear  tliem  ;  but  he  will,  and  feel  them  too, 
yet." 

Phil,  who  had  got  alarmed  at  the  extraor- 
dinary energy  of  her  manner,  as  well  as  of  her 
language,  said,"  what  do  you  want,  and  who 
I  are  yoti  speaking  of ';'  " 

i  "  Who  am  I  speaking  of  ?  who  should  I  bo 
speaking  of  but  of  old  Deaker,  the  blasphem- 
er'?— and  who  am  I  speaking  to  but  the  son 
of  the  ungodly  villain  who  threatened  to 
;  horsewhi})  tlie  mother  that  bore  him.  Do 
i  you  know  me  now  ?  " 

"  Let  go  my  bridle,"  exclaimed  Phil,  "  let 
go  my  bridle,  v'ou  old  faggot,  or  upon  my 
honor  and  soul  III  give  you  a  cut  of  my 
whip." 

"  No,"  she  I'oplied,  no  whit  daunted,  "no, 
I'm  near  my  (aghtieth  year.  I'm  old,  and 
'  wrinkled,  and  gray — my  memory  forgets 
everything  now  but  my  own  crimes,  and  the 
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crimes  of  tliose  that  are  still  worse  than  my- 
self— old  I  aui,  and  wicked,  and  unrepenting 
^but  I  shall  yet  live  to  pour  the  curses  that 
rise  out  of  an  ill-  spent  life  into  his  dying  ear, 
until  his  very  soul  will  feel  the  scorches  of 
perdition  before  its  everlasting  tortures 
come  upon  it  iu  hell.  I  am  old,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  but  I  will  yet  live  to  see  the  son 
that  cursed  his  mother,  and  threatened  to 
raise  his  sacrilegious  hand  against  her  that 
bore  him,  laid  down  like  a  tree,  rooted  up 
and  lojDped — lying  like  a  rotten  log,  without 
sap,  without  strength,  aud  only  fit  to  be  cut 
up  aud  cast  into  the  fire.  I  am  old,"  she  re- 
plied, "  but  I  shall  live  to  see  out  the  guilty 
race  of  j'ou  ixll." 

"  Go  to  the  de\il,  you  croaking  old  vaga- 
bond," exclaimed  PhU,  raising  his  whijs,  and 
letting  it  fall  upon  her  almost  naked  shoul- 
ders, with  a  force  as  unmanly,  as  it  was  cruel, 
and  imijious,  and  shocking. 

She  uttered  a  scream  of  anguish,  and 
writhed  several  times,  until  her  eyes  became 
filled  with  tears.  "  Mj'  cup  is  not  fuU  yet," 
she  exclaimed,  sobbiug,  "neither  is  yours, 
but  it  soon  will  be,  you  knew  me  well  when 
you  gave  that  blow  ;  but  go  now,  and  see 
how  you'll  prosjjer  after  it." 

Sharps,  even  Sharpe,  felt  shocked  at  the 
cowardly  spirit  which  could  inflict  such  an 
outrage  upon  old  age,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  much  less  under  those  which  even 
he  understood  so  weU. 

"  Cajitain,"  said  he,  "  if  it  was  only  for  the 
credit  of  the  Castle  Cumber  cavahy,  I'm 
sorry  that  you  gave  that  blow  ;  those  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  were 
looking  at  you,  and  you  may  take  mj'  word 
it  will  spread." 

"How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  that 
style  ? "  asked  Phil  in  a  rage,  aud  availing 
himself  of  his  authority  over  him,  "  what  is 
it  your  business,  Sharpe  ?  ShaqDe,  you're  a 
scoimdrel  for  speaking  to  me  in  this  style — 
damn  my  honor  and  blood,  but  you  are. 
What  do  you  know  about  that  old  vaga- 
bond ?  " 

"  Captain,"  said  Sharpe,  who  was  a  sturdy 
fellow  in  his  way,  "  I'm  no  scoundrel  ;  and  I 
do  know  that  you  have  just  horsewhipped 
your  notorious  ould  grandmother." 

"Fall  back,"  said  Phil,  "and  consider 
yourself  arrested." 

"  Arrest  and  be  hanged,"  replied  Sharpe, 
"  I  don't  care  a  fig  about  you — I  was  in 
Deaker's  corps  this  many  a  year,  and  if  you 
attempt  to  come  the  ofScer  over  me,  let  me 
tell  you  you're  mistaken.  We're  not  on 
duty  now,  my  buck,  and  you  have  no  more 
autliority  over  me  than  yon  have  over  the 
devil — me  a  scoundrel !  my  good  fellow,  I 
know  who  is  the  scoundrel." 


"My  good  fellow  !  Damn  my  honor  and 
blood,  do  3'ou  apply  that  to  me  ?  " 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Shari^e,  "  for  you're  a 
cursed  bad  feUow,  and  no  gentleman — dithi't 
Harmau  puU  your  nose  in  Castle  Cumbci-, 
aud  you  wanted  the  coui-age  then  that  you 
had  for  your  ould  gi-andmother — me,  a  scoun- 
drel ! " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Shai-pe  ;  is  this  respect, 
sir,  to  your  commanding  ofiicer?  Sharpe, 
I'll  mark  you  out  for  this." 

"  Don't  you  know,"  repUed  Sharpe,  "  that 
two  of  us  can  play  at  that  game  ;  you  had 
better  keep  yourself  quiet,  if  you're  wise — r. 
man  that's  in  the  habit  of  getting  his  nose 
pulled  should  be  very  inoffensive." 

"  Veiy  well,"  said  gallant  Phil,  "I'll  say  no 
more,  hul—%"  He  then  put  spurs  to  hand- 
some Harry,  and  rode  off,  full  of  vengeance 
against  Sharpe,  aud  of  indignation  at  tho 
contumeUous  reception  he  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  his  gi-andfather. 

Val's  letter  to  M'Shme  was,  as  our  reader;! 
know,  anything  but  an  index  to  the  state  of 
regard  iu  which  he  held  that  worthy  gentle- 
man. As  we  said,  however,  that  gi'ouud  wa:; 
beginning  to  break  a  little  under  his  feet,  in 
sfiite  of  all  his  unction  and  Christian  charity, 
we  shall,  while  Darby  is  on  his  way  to  de- 
liver his  letter,  take  that  opportunity  of  de- 
tailing a  conversation  between  honest  Solo- 
mon aud  PoU  Doolin,  ujion  one  or  two  topic.j 
connected  with  our  tale. 

"  Sam,"  said  Solomon  to  his  clerk,  "you 
were  not  present  with  us  at  praj-er  this  morn- 
ing !  You  know  we  do  not  join  in  family 
worship  until  you  come  ;  and  it  is  but  our 
duty  to  take  an  interest  in  youi-  spiritual  wel- 
fare. In  the  meantime,  I  should  regret,  for 
your  own  sake,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  faUing  away  fi-ora  yom-  opportunities  should 
appear  iu  you.  I  speak  now  as  yom-  friend, 
Sam,  not  as  your  master — nay,  rather  as  your 
brother,  Sam — as  a  man  who  is  not  with- 
out his  own  lapses  aud  infirmities,  but  who 
still  trusts —  though  not  by  his  own  strength 
— that  he  may  be  looked  upon,  in  some  faint 
degree,  as  an  example  of  what  a  man,  wrest- 
ling with  the  cares  and  trials  of  hfe,  ought  at, 
least,  to  strive  to  be.  To  Him  be  the 
praise ! " 

"I  certainly  overslept  myself  this  morning, 
sir — that  is  the  truth." 

"Yes,  Sam  ;  sloth  is  one  of  the  disguia:? 
under  which  the  euemy  often  assails  aL'l 
overcomes  us.-  But  to  business,  Sr.ni. 
There  is  an  old  woman  in  Castle  Cumber, 
whose  name  I  scarcely  remember.  She  goeri 
dressed  in  faded  black,  and  has  a  son,  to 
whom,  for  wise  purposes  of  course,  it  pleased 
Him  to  deny  a  full  measure'  of  ordinary 
sense  ?  " 
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"Poll  Doolin,  sir,  the  old  cliild-cadtier,  ' 
and  her  foolish  sou.  Raynioud  of  tlie  hats." 

"  Dou't  saj'  foolish,  Sam  ;  don't  say  foolisli 
— we  know  not  well  what  the  true  diftereuee 
between  wisdom  and  folly  is,  nor  how  much 
wisdom  is  manifested  in  the  peculiar  state  j 
of  this  person.  We  know  not,  indeed, 
whether  what  we  blindh',  perhaps,  term 
follj-,  may  not  be  a  gift  to  be  thankful  for.  ; 
You  know  tlie  Word  say.s,  that  the  wisdom  \ 
of  man  is  foolishness  before  God.  Our  duty  j 
therefore  is,  to  be  thankful  and  humble." 

"  Well,  sir ;  but  about  Poll  Dooliu,  the  ' 
cliild-ciidjrer?"  _    | 

"  CliiUi-cadger  !  that  is  a  tenn  I  don't  j 
understand,  Sam."  j 

"  Why,  sir,  it  means  a  woman  who  car- 
ries   " 

"  Sam,  bold  ;  if  it  be  associated  with  I 
human  fraUty,  it  is  be.st  left  unsiJoken.  The 
woman,  however,  be  she  what  she  may— and 
I  know  not  what  she  is — but  that  slie  is  a 
resjionsible  being — a  partaker  of  our  common 
nature,  and  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy.  [ 
She  is,  I  understand,  in  some  difficulty,  out 
of  whicli,  it  seems,  professional  advice  may- 
help  to  take  lier.  I  expect  her,  therefore, 
about  tiiis  time  ;  and  will  you,  Samuel,  just 
stand  at  that  window,  and  when  you  see  her  ; 
approac^h  the  house,  do  just  quietly,  and  ' 
without  noise,  open  the  hall  door.  Some- 
thing has  occurred  to  diseomijose  the  Clu-is-  ' 
tian  tone  which  usually  prevails  in  our 
household ;  and  poor  Susanna  is  going.  \ 
But,  at  all  events,  Sam,  you  are  aware,  it  is  ; 
said,  that  we  ought  not  to  let  our  left  hand  , 
know  what  our  right  hand  doeth."  | 

"  I  know  the  text,  sir,  well ;  it  ends  with  i 
— '  and  he  that  giveth  in  secret,  will  reward  | 
thee  openly.' "  | 

"  He — hem — ahem  !  yes  it  does  so  end  ;  I 
heigho !  I  feel,  Sam,  slightly  depressed  in 
s-jiirit,  as  it  were,  and  moved,  as  if  somewhat 
of  my  usu'd  support  were  withdrawn  from  ■. 
me."  I 

"  Here  she  is,  sir,"  said  Sam.  ' 

"  Very  well,  Sam  ;  please  to  let  her  in  as 
quietly  as  may  be,  and  then  take  this  decla- 
ration to  tlie  back  office,  and  copy  it  as  soon 
as  you  can— it  is  of  inqiortance.  We  should 
always  endeavor  to  render  sei-vices  to  our 
fellow  oreature.s."  I 

I  In  the  mean  time,  Ssun  veiy  softly  opened 
the  hall  door,  and  the  next  moment  Poll  I 
entered.  j 

Solomon,  as  usual,  was  certainly  seated  at 
liis  office,  aTid  held  his  features  composed 
and  serious  to  a  degree  ;  still,  in  Ki)ite  of 
everything  ho  could  do,  tliere  was  an  expres-  ■ 
sion  half  of  embai'rassment,  and  half  of  the 
very  slightest  pert^eptible  tendency  to  a  wag- ' 
gish   smile,   we  can    scarcely   call   it — but,  i 


whatever  it  might  be,  there  it  certainly  was, 
betraying  to  Poll,  in  spite  of  all  his  eli'orts, 
that  tliere  wiis  still  the  least  tincture  imagin- 
able of  human  frailty  associated  with  such  a 
vast  mass  of  simctity. 

Polly.  A\hen  she  entered,  took  a  seat,  and 
loosening  the  strings  of  her  bonnet,  raised  it 
a  little,  and  without  uttering  a  word  sat 
sileiith'  looking  in  Jl'Slime's  face,  with  a  very 
comic  and  siguiticant  expression  on  her  own, 

"  No,  Polly,"  said  he,  with  a  serious  smile, 
"no,  you  are  mi.staken  indeed— fi'aU  we  all 
are,  I  grant  you  ;  but  in  this  easel  am  aciing 
for  another.  No,  no,  Polly — I  trust  those 
days  of  vanity  are  gone." 

"  Well,  then,  what  else  am  I  to  do  ?  I  sent 
the  reports  abroad  about  M'LougliUn  ai^d 
Harm:ui's  being  about  to  break  ;  and  of 
M'LoughUu  I'll  soon  have  my  revenge,  by 
the  way — I  and  somebody  else  have  the  train 
laid  for  it." 

"  Polly,  it  was  from  no  uuchristi.an  spirit 
of  ill-will  to  them — for  I  trust  that  of  such  a 
spirit  I  am  incapable — but  to  j^revent  them, 
by  an  unjust  act,  from  injuring,  perhaps  from 
ruinmg  others.  That  is  my  motive  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whole  matter  is  under- 
stood to  be  strictly  contideutial  between  you 
and  me." 

"Don't  you  know,  Mr.  M'Slime,  that  when 
there  was  an  occasion  for  ti-ustin'  me,  I  didn't 
betray  you  to  the  world  ?  " 

"No— you  did  not;  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  trust  you  now. " 

"Ay,  and  you  may,  too;  honor  briglit  is 
my  motive.  You  remember  the  day  you 
passsed  Darby  O'Drive  and  me,  on  our  way 
to  M'Clutchy's?  Did  I  pretend  to  know  you 
then  ?  " 

"  You  acted  then,  PoU,  with  great  and 
commendable  discretion,  which  you  will 
please  to  remember  I  did  not  overlook." 

"  No,"  said  Poll,  "  you  beliaved  tlcceiitly 
enough." 

"  But  observe  me  now.  Poll ;  if  this  report 
concerning  the  fii'm  of  M'Loughlin  and 
Harman  should  by  an}'  possibility  be  traced 
to  us,  or  rather  to  yourself,  and  tliat  you 
sliould  be  pressed  to  disclose  it,  whii;l»,'  of 
course,  you  could  not  be  ;  but  if  a  weak 
moment  should  ever  come — it  is  best  tlien 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  put  the  saddle  as 
thoy  rather  profanely  say,  upon  Videntiue 
M'Clutchy,  the  right  horse  here." 

"Upon  M'C'lutchy!  wliy  bad  as  he  is,  he 
never  oi)eiied  liis  lips  to  me  on  this  subject" 

"  But  he  did  to  me.  Poll,  because  it  was 
from  him  I  first  heard  the  suggestion  ;  so 
that  in  point  of  truth  and  justice,  you  ai-e 
bound  by  your  own  conscience,  or  you  ouglit 
at  least — to  lay  it  at  his  door — and  that  now 
you  understand  better  " — he  smiled  a  little 
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as  he  uttei-ed  these  words — "  But  why  don't 
you  get  a  better  bonnet,  that  one  is  very 
shabby?" 

"  It's  aisier  said  than  done,"  repHed  Poll, 
"  the  poor  must  always  look  poor,  and  will 
too." 

"  There  then,  are  ten  shiUings,  Poll ;  be- 
etow  them  on  that,  or  on  any  other  purpose 
you  prefer." 

"  Thank  you.  Ml-.  M'Slime,  troth  in  the  lit- 
tle job  I  did  for  you  at  our  first  acquaintance  I 
found  you — any  way  not  worse  than  another. 
Well,  but  you  can't  desave  me  now — I  see  it 
in  your  eye — you  have  something  else  to  say 
to  me." 

"  Oh,  nothing  to  signify.  Merelj'  a  serious 
young  person  would  wish  to  remove  for 
change  of  air  to  some  quiet  nook  until  health 
• — which,  indeed,  is  the  chiefest  of  temporal 
blessings,  might  be  recovered." 

"  Man  or  woman  ?  " 

"A  serious  young  woman.  Poll." 

"I  see,  I  see,  Mr.  M'Slime;  I  know  noth- 
ing more  about  it." 

"  Poll,  listen-  -I  shall  no  longer  withhold 
confidence  from  you  in  this  matter  -unfortu- 
nately a  member,  indeed,  I  may  say,  two  of 
our  congregation  have  had  a  woeful  fall. 
He  ranks  very  high  in  it,  and  this  is  an  act 
of  the  greater  Christian  friendship  in  me,  in- 
asmuch as  in  undertaking  the  management 
of  this  for  him,  I  certainly  run  great  risks  of 
suffering  in  my  own  reputation.  I  cannot 
name  him,  for  that  would  be  a  breach  of  con- 
fidence in  me,  but  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform  the  duty  required,  and  through  me 
he  shall  compensate  you  for  your  trouble." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Poll,  "it  must  be 
done — and  I  can  tell  him  whoever  he  is,  that 
he  could  not  come  to  any  one  that  under- 
stands such  matters  betther." 

"  (xood  morning,  Poll  !  Let  me  hear  from 
you  as  soon  as  you  can.  Peace  be  with  thee ! 
but  Poll,  remember  one  thing,  Harman  and 
the  MLougliKns  are  going  to  America."  Poll 
podded  significantly,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  moment  she  had  gone,  which  she  did 
by  the  aid  of  Solomon  himself,  who  opened 
and  closed  the  hall  door  after  her,  with  a 
quietness  of  manner  that  seemed  to  commu- 
nicate oil  to  the  hinges  themselves,  he  touched 
the  bell,  and  in  due  time  Susanna  looked  in. 

"  You  rang,  sir,"  said  she. 

"  That  ai-rangement  is  made  ;"  said  he,  "  so 
far  all  is  well,  or  nearly  so — go  now."  Su- 
sanna immediately  withdrew,  the  few  words 
he  said  seeming  to  have  diffused  sunshine 
into  a  face  which  appeared  doubly  serious. 

When  she  was  gone,  Solomon  laid  his  head 
down  upon  the  desk  before  him,  and  re- 
mained in  that  position  for  some  time.  At 
length,  witliout  at  all  raising  it,  he  began  to 


play  his  knuckles  against  the  Kd,  with  a  de- 
gree of  alacrity  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced the  activity  of  a  sleight-of-hand  man. 
He  at  last  rose,  drew  a  long  breath,  and  wore 
a  very  smiling  face  ;  but  this  was  not  all — 
O  sanctity  !  O  religion  !  Instead  of  going 
to  his  Bible,  as  one  would  imagine  he  ought 
!  to  have  done,  instead  of  even  taking  up  a 
psalm-book,  and  indulging  in  a  spiritual 
I  song,  he  absolutely  commenced  whistling  the 
Swaggering  Jig,  which  he  accompanied  with 
!  as  nimble  a  foot,  and  in  as  good  time  as  if 
j  he  had  been  a  dancing-master  all  his  life. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  could  have  done  it  once, 
I  and  would  like  to  do  it  stiU,  only  for  this 
I  wicked  and  censorious  world."  A  knock  from 
'  Darby  O'Drive  recalled  him  to  a  perception 
of  his  gifts,  and  when  Darby  entered  he 
I  looked  calm  and  serious  as  usual.  Little 
j  could  Darby  have  imagined,  although  per- 
i  fectly  aware  of  M'Slime's  knaveiy,  that  the 
I  pious  little  man  had  just  concluded  "  a  short 
exercise,"  in  performing  the  Swaggering  Jig. 
As  it  was,  however,  he  found  him  in  a  state 
'  which  might  either  be  termed  a  religious 
i  meditation,  or  an  intense  application  to  busi- 
:  ness~a  Bible  being  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
i  brief  on  the  other  ;  but  to  which  of  the  two 
I  he  had  devoted  himself,  neither  Darby,  nor 
1  indeed  any  one  else,  could  guess.  Tliere, 
'  however,  lie  sat,  a  kind  of  holy  Unk  between 
;  the  law  and  the  gospel. 

i  When  Darbj'  entered,  and  delivered  the  let- 
ter, M'Slime  on  receiring  it  exclaimed,  "  Ah, 
;  fi'om  mj'  excellent  friend,  M'Clutchy.  Sit 
down,  Darby,  sit  down,  and  whilst  I  am  cast- 
i  ing  my  ej'e  over  this  note,  do  now,  in  order 
;  that  we  may  make  the  most  of  oiu-  opportu 
;  nities,  do,  I  say,  Darby,  just  read  a  chapter 
I  in  this — "  handing  him  over  the  Bible  as  he 
I  spoke.  In  the  meantime  he  read  as  fol- 
lows :— 

;  "  Strictly  confidential. 

I  "  My  Dear  M'Slime  : 

"  In  order  that  the  thing  may  be  done  as 
I  much  in  the  shape  and  form  of  a  matter  of 
I  business  as  possible,  don't  .you  think  it  would 
!  be  well  for  you,  as  Harman's  lease  has  ex- 

pired,  to  send  me  a  regular  written  projjosal 

for  it — which  proj)Osal  I  may  be  able  to  show 
j  in  justification  of  myself,  should  anything  un- 
j  favorable  turn  up  afterwards.  Harman's  of- 
I  fer  was  just  double- yoiu'S,  but  that  is  burnt; 
\  of  course  you  will  also  bui-n  this  when  you 
j  have  read  it.  Your  offer  of  assistance  to 
I  M'Loughlin  was  well  thought  of ;  and  even 

if  we  never,  I  mean  you,  should  be  paid,  you 
I  are  still  a  gainer  by  two  hundred  pounds. 
I  Each  has  offered  a  thousand  a  piece  to  have 
!  the  leases  renewed  at  the  present  rent ;  you 

give  five  hundi-ed,  very  good,  suppose  you 
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lose  three — that  is,  suppose  5rLouf];hhn  is 
driceii,  as,  please  God,  be  shall  he,  to  allow 
you  to  accept  a  bill  for  three  buudre  J — don't 
you  see  that  you  ai-e  still  two  hundred  in 
pocket ;  no,  I  am  wrong,  not  two  but  seven 
hundred.  You  can  therefore  well  afford  to 
lose  thi-ee  by  the  transaction,  although,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  not,  in  point  of  fact,  losing 
three,  but  gaining  seven,  or  at  least  live. 
Phil  has  also  sent  me  a  written  proposal, 
which  I  win  keep,  but  M'Loughlin's  is  gone 
the  way  of  Harman's,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence. As  for  the  private  consideration  be- 
tween us,  that  is  only  to  be  gLinced  at.  I 
give  you  my  honor  that  Phil  has  tendered 
me  two  liuiidred,  which  I  will  not  take,  of 
course,  eith.'r  from  you  or  liim  until  tlie 
premises  are  cleared  of  the  present  tenants, 
This  must  he  done  very  soon,  and,  I  think  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  Harman,  who  is  a 
choleric  scoundrel,  should  be  put  out  of  the 
way,  if  possible,  If  he  is  ti-aasported  it  wiU 
save  us  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  I  should 
regret  a  meeting  between  him  and  Pliil  very 
much.  Phil  tells  me  that  he  once  pulled  his, 
Hann:m's,  nose,  and  it  is  very  natural  tliat  he 
should  bear  him  a  grudge  for  it.  There  is 
half  a  year's  rent  due  this  day,  and  the  term 
mentioned  in  the  notice  to  quit,  expires  next 
week.  So  far,  then,  all  is  riglit ;  we  have 
them  in  our  power,  and  can  proceed  safely. 
Parliament  wiU,  it  is  well  aseertamed,  be  cer- 
tainly cUssolved  about  the  end  of  ilay  next, 
80  that  we  mast  work  double  tides  to  bring 
in  his  Lordship.  There  is  a  devilish  spirit 
abroad,  however,  which  will  occasion  us  much 
trouble  ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  you  about 
renewing  the  leases,  notwitlistaiuling.  It  is 
just  doing  by  those  who  are  obstinate  and  ill- 
disposed,  pi-ecisely  as  we  ought ;  that  is,  hold- 
ing a  whip  over  their  heads,  and  a-ssuring 
them  that  we  shall  let  it  fall  with  rigor,  \m- 
less  they  ai-e  agreeable  as  they  ought  The 
Hon.  Kichard  Topertoe  is  in  Loudon,  but, 
between  you  and  me,  it  matters  little  where 
he  is  ;  you  may  judge  of  what  an  intcrmed- 
(Uing  fool  he  must  be,  when  he  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  urge  his  Lordship  to  come  to 
his  native  Lmd,  and  hve  on  his  estate.     This 

d d  Kiblwnism  and  outrage,  in  spite  of 

all  our  efforts,  are  still  increasing  ;  1  think, 
however,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  pounce 
sonic  of  these  days.  I  have  uiy  spies  at  work, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  that  talk  us  they  may, 
about  its  treachery  and  rascality,  the  spy  sys- 
tem is  an  admirable  one  ;  in  fuct,  it  is  like  a 
two-edged  sword,  and  cuts  both  ways,  just  is 
you  wish.  If,  for  instance,  you  cannot  lii  1 
Rii)lx)nism  made  to  your  hand,  you  may 
make  it— tliat  is,  you  can  corianit  tiint  and 
bi'ray  aftia-wards  ;  which,  at  critical  moments 
is   unquestionably  (I  say  this  between  our- 


I  selves)  a  decided  advanfexge.  By  the  by,  my 
;  dear  Solomon,  the  force  of  religion  must  be 
singuliu-ly  strong  and  uupressive  in  j'our  life 
and  conduct,  when  you  have  been  able  so 
wholesomely  to  influence  that  rascal  bailifl 
of  oui's.  Darby  O'Drive.  I  have  seldom,  in- 
deed, never  witnessed  so  striking  a  change  as 
you  have  produced  in  him  ;  to  tell  you  the 
tiaith,  I  felt  a  little  chagrined  and  jealous 
about  it ;  but  as  he  owes  us  a  kind  of  divided 
allegiance,  I  mu.st  rest  contented. 

"Believe  me  to  l)e,  my  dear  31'Slime, 
"  Youi's  affectionately  and  faitlifully, 

"  Val  M'Clutchy,  J.P." 

To  this,  while  Darby  was  tooth  and  nail  at 
the  Bible,  Solomon  wrote  the  following  le- 

j  ply- 

"  jMy  Dear  IM'Clutciit  : 
I  "  I  have  just  read  your  letter  of  this  date, 
I  and  agree  with  you  in  the  necessity  and  pro- 
[  priety  of  my  sending  you  a  written  proposal 
'  which  you  can  show  at  a  future  time,  in  order 
I  to  justify  yourself  should  it  be  necessm'  so 
'  to  do.  I  also  need  not  say  that  your  conduct 
:  in  destroying  the  jsroposals  of  M'Loughlin 
}  and  Harman  was  equally  creditable  to  your 
I  head  and  heart.  Prudence  and  discretion, 
my  de:u'  Val,  are  not  virtues  of  every  day  oo- 
I  currence,  and  as  to  giving  the  preference  t<j 
i  a  Christian  fi-iend,  I  do  not  see  how  a  man 
!  as  you  are,  wth  a  strong  sense  of  religion, 
j  could  without  injuring  your  conscience  avoid 
it.  What  is  it  after  all,  my  dear  friend,  but 
a  spoiling  of  the  Egj'ptians;  as  holy  Jloses 
dill,  when  about  to  lead  the  children  of  Is- 
rael from  bondage.  In  that  case  it  was  what 
may  be  termed  in  these  our  days  a  descrip- 
j  tion  of  justifiable  theft,  such  as  many  profes- 
sors of  the  word  do,  in  matters  of  business, 
feel  themselves  warranted  even  now  in  imi- 
tating. It  requires,  however,  to  be  done 
carefully,  and  within  the  freedom  of  the  per- 
fect law ;  but,  by  no  means,  with  a  worldly 
or  secular  spirit,  otherwise  it  will  be  deprived 
of  that  unction  which  rendris  tlic  act  a  gra- 
cious exemplitication  of  (nir  Cliiistiiu  ju'ivi- 
lege.s,  instead  of  a  departiii-i'  IVuni  rrctitude, 
which  it  would  be  if  conuuittcd  by  an  un- 
godly person.  These  are  distinctions,  my 
dear  friend,  which  I  grant  you  is  not  per- 
I  mitteil  to  many  to  make — only,  indeed,  I 
'  may  humbly  and  fearfully  s\y  to  such  as  have 
I  by  long  wrestling  with  the  spirit  been  able 
to  see  truth,  wlntn  the  inward  eye  has  brer, 
purged  from  the  grossness  of  passion,  foi 
which  to  Him  be  praise  and  power.  Amen  ! 
I  "I  herewith  enclose  you  the  proposal  for- 
mally made,  and  will  be  ready  to  hand  over 
{  the  two  hundred  Christian  manifestations  ol 
I  my  gratitude  at  the  proper  season.     As  tc 
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Lord  Cumber  being  a  loser  by  the  transac- 
tion, such  a  loss  must  have  been,  we  are 
bound  to  hope,  shaped  out  for  him  as  a  pun- 
ishment inflicted  for  gracious  purposes.  It 
is  true  he  is  ignorant  of  it,  and  I  trust  he 
shall  remain  so ;  but  then  we  know  that 
many  a  blessing  comes  to  us  in  deep  disguise, 
and  that  many  a  dispensation  which  we  look 
upon  as  a  favor  from  above,  is  far  fi'om  being 
so.  If,  then,  it  be  true  that  this  thing  is 
vouchsafed  to  him  as  a  hidden  blessing,  let 
us  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  selected  as 
the  unworthy  means  through  whom  he  is 
made  to  receive  it ;  or  if  it  comes  to  him  as  a 
punishment,  stiU  it  is  our  dutj'  to  reflect  that 
we  are  merely  the  instruments  tlu-ough  whose 
fi-ailties,  or  virtues,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  is 
visited,  and  that  from  the  beginning  this  and 
many  other  acts  which  a  bhnd  unenlightened  1 
world  might  censui-e,  were  ordained  for  us, 
in  order  that  the  perfect  scheme  of  Provi-  j 
dence  might  be  fulfilled. 

"  With  respect  to  the  spy  system,  I  do  \ 
agree  with  you  fully.  Many  things  must  be  | 
done  in  secret,  which  the  perversity  of  the  j 
world  will  not  bear  to  hear  of  without  com-  I 
mitting  sin.  For  instance,  my  dear  Val,  in  ; 
sowing  your  crop  of  loyalty,  so  to  speak,  it  i 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  wi-ong — I  am  speak-  i 
ing,  now  observe,  with  reference  to  the  cun-  ; 
niug  of  the  serpent,  which  you  know  we  are  ! 
enjoined  to  have,  and  if  to  have,  of  course  to  ! 
use  when  necessarj^ ;  it  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  wrong  I  say,  to  cast  a  tare  or  two,  if  only  \ 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  our  friends  and  ! 
fellow  creatures  to  pull  them  out  again.  It  j 
is  as  it  were,  giving  the  idle  employment,  and 
enabling  ourselves  in  the  mean  time  to  gath- 
er an  abundant  harvest  into  our  own  gar- 
ners. I 

"  With  respect  to  Darby,  I  tnist,  that  if 
my  unworthy  example  and  earnest  precept  ^ 
have  been  successful  in  rescuing,  him  fi-om  \ 
the  bonds  of  eiTor  and  sin — but  what  is  still  I 
more  dangerous,  from  the  damnable  thrall  of  \ 
Popery — it  is  not  for  me  to  vainly  extol  my-  I 
self  therefor.  His  conversion,  however,  | 
will,  I  trust,  be  edifying  to  that  interesting,  j 
but  neglected  class,  the  bailifts  of  Ireland,  j 
With  reference  to  them,  I  am  engaged  dur-  | 
ing  the  very  few  leisure  hours  that  I  can  steal 
— so  to  speak — from  my  professional  employ- 
ment, in  writing  a  second  tract  especially  for  1 
their  improvement.  It  will  be  api^ropriately  j 
caUed,  The  Bailiff's  Beacon  or  a  Strengthener 
for  tender  Consciences :  By  their  friend  and 
brother  Christian,  Solomon  M'Slime,  Attor- 
ney at  Law.  1 

"Verily,  my  lines  have  been  made  to  fall  j 
in  pleasant  places.  On  yesterday,  I  had  the  ! 
s;itisf;iction  to  be  appointed  soul  agent  to  the  j 
llcligious   Cosmopolitan  Assurance  Associa-  | 


tion,  being  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Sj^iiitual  Railway  Society  for  travellers  to  a 
better  world.  The  salary  is  hberal,  but  the 
ai^pointment — especially  to  a  man  of  sincere 
principles — is  full  of  care  and  resi^onsibUity. 
Allow  me,  my  dear  Val,  to  recommend  you 
and  your  friends  to  purchase  shares  iu  the 
Spiritual  Railway  Society— it  is  under  Him 
the  safest  of  all  associations  yet  established. 
The  arrangements  are  admirably  adapted  for 
the  objects  in  view.  AU  the  seats  are  de- 
UghtfuUy  soft,  and  as  somnolent  as  chuich 
pews,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resemblance. 
The  machine  men,  and  all  those  appointed 
to  situations  on  the  line,  are  mostly  in  or- 
ders ;  but  belong  to  different  denominations 
The  scheme  originated  in  Oxford,  and  has 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  laud.  Several  of  the  stokers 
are  bishops,  and  the  reverend  feeders  dis- 
charge their  respective  duties  with  singular 
effect.  It  is  hoped  besides,  that  it  may,  un- 
der divine  guidance,  be  the  glorious  means 
of  bringing  Popery  witliin  the  influence  of 
truth,  whilst  its  enemies — for  it  has  enemies 
— as  who  has  not— its  enemies  assert  that 
whether  it  shall  take  in  Popery,  or  Popery 
take  in  it,  is  a  matter  very  difficult  to  be  de- 


"  They  are  also  exceedingly  expert  at  tract 
wi-iting,  which  they  perform,  if  I  may  say  so, 
without  boasting  or  vanity,  veiy  much  iu 
my  own  sjjirit.  Poor  Susamia  is  aihng — I 
mean  a  serious  young  jDerson  iu  our  family 
who  tended  our  little  olive  branches  and  un- 
derstood my  habits.  She  is  leaving  us,  and 
I  shall  miss  her,  for  I  am  one  of  those  per- 
sons, my  dear  fiiend,  who  have  a  heart  for 
— and  I  trust  I  may  say,  that  can  .sympathize 
with — my  fellow  creatures,  however  humble. 
Do  you  remember  that  I  once  availed  myself 
of  a  Christian  iDrivUege,  to  mention  between 
us  the  subject  of  family  prayer  ? 

"  I  remain,  my  dear  M'Clutchy,  with,  may 
I  hope,  a  few  of  the  graces  of  my  ciilling — an 
earnest  wrestler  against  sin, 

"SoLoiioN  M'SLraE." 

"  Now,  Darby,"  said  he,  haring  folded  the 
letter  enclosing  his  tender  for  Hai-man'a 
farm,  and  handed  it  to  him,  "now,  that  so 
much  is  despatched,  I  trust  we  may  have  a 
word  or  two  upon  a  subject  of  still  higher 
importance.  How  do  you  feel  iu  a  spiritual 
way  ? — Are  your  views  as  clear-  as  ever  ? — 
are  you  supported— I  mean  inwardly,  foi 
that  "is  the  only  ti-ue  support  after  all  ?  " 

"  Thrath.  Mr.  M'Slime,  I'm  afeard  to  siiake, 
sii',  for  fraid  I'd  say  either  more  or  less  than 
the  truth." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign,  Dai-by,  but  yoJ 
must   avoid   profane   swearing,   which  is   (. 
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habit  you  contracted  wlien  in  tho  bonds  of 
iniqmty  ;  but  you  must  reform  it — or  rather, 
g:a:!e  will  be  given  you  to  reform  it. ' 

"  I  hope  so,"  replied  Darby,  "  and  that  I'll 
still  get  a  clearer  knowledge  of  tho  truth, 
plaise  Gooilness." 

Darby,  as  he  littered  these  words,  would 
have  given  a  trifle  to  have  had  M'Clutchy  to 
look  at.  Ijittlo  did  Solomon  susi)ect  the 
truth  to  which  his  convert  alluded. 

"  May  it  in  cliarity  bo  granted  !  "  exclaimed 
Solomon,  slightly  twitching  up  his  eyebrows. 
"  But,  D.u-by,  will  you  be  projaerly  prepai-ed 
on  next  S.xbbatb  (d.  v.)  to  bear  strong  testi- 
mony against  error  and  idolatry  ?  " 

"  Why,  rU  do  my  best,  sir,"  replied  Dai-- 
by.  "  and  you  know  the  best  can  do  no 
more." 

"Well,  but  you  can  faithfully  say  that 
you  are  utterly  free  from  every  taint  of 
Popery." 

"  Faith,  sir,  I  don't  know  that  that  would 
be  altogether  prudent.  Did  you  never  hear 
of  the  ould  proverb,  sir — not  to  throw  out 
the  dirty  water  till  you  get  in  the  clme — I'm 
not  sure  that  I  have  a  sufficient  grip  of  the 
new  light  yet,"  said  Darby,  falling  imeou- 
sciously  into  his  usual  style  of  conversation, 
"  but,  I  IkJjic  that  by  next  Sunday,  I'll  be  able 
t.i  shine — an',  be  me  sowl,  if  I  don't,  sir,  it'll 
bj  none  o'  my  fawt — divil  resave  the  purtior 
convert  in  Europe  than  111  make  when  I 
come  to  know  a  little  about  it." 

'  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  impatiently, 
"  this  is  really  very  trying  to  one  so  anxious 
for  vour  spiritual  welfare  as  I  am.  Thi.s 
awfiil  swearing — I  re:\lly  fear  that  some  of 
ynir  light  has  been  withdrawn  since  our 
last  interview." 

"Not  at  all  unlikely,"  replied  Darby; 
"  but  wid  great  8ubmis.sion,  don't  you  think, 
sir,  that  two  religions  is  betther  than  one  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  by  adverting  to  such 
an  imposibility  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  suppose  I  kept  the  ould  one, 
and  joined  this  new  reformation  to  it, 
wouldn't  I  have  two  chances  instead  o*  one  ?  " 

"  Darby,"  said  Solomon,  "  avoid,  or  ratiier 
pray  that  you  may  bo  ena'uled  to  avoid  the 
enemy  ;  for  I  few-  he  is  leading  you  into  a 
darker  error.  I  tell  you — I  say  unto  you— 
that  you  would  be  much  better  to  have  no 
religion  than  the  Popish.  Yon  have  re- 
minded me  of  one  proverb,  suffer  me  to  re- 
mind you  of  another  ;  do  yon  not  know,  to 
speak  in  a  worldly  lignre,  that  an  empty 
house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant?  why,  I 
looked  on  you  with  pride,  witli  a  kind  of 
holy  joy,  as  one  whom  I  h:id  \vrestled  for, 
onci  ivon  from  the  enemy  ;  but  I  fear  you  are 
relapsing." 

"  I  hope  in  God,  sir,"  replied  Daiby,  very 
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gravely,  "  that  j'oii  and  ho  won't  have  to  toss 
up  for  me  ;  for  I  feel  myself  sometimes  one 
thing,  and  sometimes  the  other." 

"  All  1 "  replied  Solomon,  "I  fear  I  must 
give  you  up,  and  in  that  case  it  will  not  bo 
in  my  power  to  employ  you  in  a  very  confi- 
dential matter,  the  management  of  which  I 
imagined  I  eoidd  have  entrusted  to  you. 
That,  however,  cannot  be  now,  as  no  one  not 
amply  provided  with  strong  religious  dis2)o- 
sitions,  could  be  relied  on  in  it." 

Darby,  who,  in  fact,  was  jjlaying  M'Slirae 
l^recisely  as  a  skilful  fisherman  does  his  fish  ) 
who,  in  order  to  induce  him  the  more  eager- 
ly to  swallow  the  bait,  pretends  to  withdraw 
it  from  his  jaws,  by  which  means  it  is  certain 
to  be  guljied  down,  and  the  fi.'ih  caught. 

"Ah,  sir,"  rejalied  Darby,  "I'm  greatlj 
afeared  that  every  person  like  me  must  strug- 
gle with  great  temjitations." 

"That  is  an  excellent  observation,"  snid 
Solc^mon  ;  "  and  I  do  suppose,  that  since  this 
desirable  change  took  place  in  your  hearl^ 
you  must  have  been  woefully  beset." 

"Never  suffered  so  much  in  my  life,"  re- 
plied the  other.  "Now  there's  your  two 
beautiful  tracts,  and  may  I  never  die  in  sin 

1  hope,  sir,  there's  no  great  harm  in 

that  oath "? " 

"  No  great  harm  ;  but  you  had  better  omit 
it,  liowever — it  smacks  of  sin  and  supersti- 
tion." 

"  Well,  sir— may  I  never — I  beg  pardon — 
but  anj'  how,  the  truth  is,  that  ever  since  I 
tuck  to  readin'  them,  I  feel  myself  gettiu'  as 
I  dishonest  as  if  the  devil — " 
I  "Do  not  name  him  so.  Darby — it  is  pro- 
:  fane  ;  sav  the  enemy,  or  Satan,  or  the  temp- 
ter." 
I  "  As  if  the  whole  three  o'  them,  then,  war 
1  at  my  elbow.  W^hy,  for  the  last  three  or 
}  four  days,  I  maj'  say,  they  have  cleared  me . 
out  as  clane  of  honesty  as  the  black  boy  him- 
self, and  it  is  worse  I  am  gettin'.  Now,  sir, 
it  stands  to  sense,  that  that's  temptation." 

"  Unquestionably  ;  and  my  great  hope  and 
consolation  is,  that  you  yourself  are  conscious 
j  of  it.  All  you  have  to  do  now,  is  to  pr.iy  un- 
ceasingly— wrestle  in  prayer,  and  you  will 
j  ultimately  triumph.  Sing  spiritual  songs, 
too  ;  read  my  tracts  witli  attentif)n  ;  and,  in 
:  short,  if  you  resist  the  dev—liem  —Satan,  they 
'  will  flee  from  you.  Give  that  letter  to  Mr. 
jrClutchy,  and  let  me  see  you  on 
after  to-morrow — like  a  giant  refreshed 
,  new  strength." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  Darby,  assuming  a  more 
[  serious  look — "  do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  think 
I  your  words  have  put  new  strength  into  me. 
I  Somehow  I  feel  as  if  there  was  a  load  remov- 
ed from  me.  May  the  mother  of  heaven — 
!  hem — I  do,  sir  ;  un<l  now,  as  a  proof  uf  it,  J 
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v.'ouliln't  feci  justified,  sir,  in  leaving  you, 
widout  sajin'  a  word  or  two  about  the  same 
M'Clutchy,  wlio,  between  you  and  me — but 
I  Lope  it  won't  go  farther,  sir  ?  " 

'I  don't  thiali;  it  would  be  iiermitted  to 
me  to  betray  confidence— I  humbly  think  so. 
Be  not  afraid,  but  speak." 

"  Why,  sir,  he  has  got  a  dirty  trick  of  speak- 
in'  disresjJectfuUy  of  you  behind  your  back." 

'•  Human  weakness.  Darby !  poor  jirofli- 
gate  man  !     Proceed,  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

"Why,  sir,  if  it  'ud  be  agreeable  to  you, 
I'd  rather  not  be  goin'  over  it." 

'•  We  should  know  our  friends  from  our 
enemies,  O'Drive  ;  but  I  forgive  him,  and 
shall  earnestly  jDiay  for  him  this  night. 
What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"Wiiy  he  said,  sir  —  verily,  thin,  I'm 
ashamed  to  say  it." 

"  Did  he  sj^eak  only  of  myself?  "  inquired 
Solomon,  with  something  like  a  slight,  but 
repressed  appearance  of  alarm. 

"  Oh,  of  nobody  else,  sir.  Well,  then,  he 
said,  sir — but  sure  I'm  only  repatiu'  his 
wicked  words — he  said,  sir,  that  if  you  were 
cut  up  into  the  size  of  snijse  shot,  there 
would  be  as  much  roguery  in  the  least  grain 
of  you,  as  would  coiTupt  a  nation  of  pick- 
pockets." 

"  Poor  man  !  I  forgive  liim.  Do  you  not 
see  me  smile.  Darby  ?  " 

"I  do,  indeed,  sir." 

"  Well,  that  is  a  smile  of  forgiveness — of 
pure  Christian  forgiveness — free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  human  infirmitv.  I  am 
given  to  feel  tliis  delightful  state  of  mind  at 
the  jn-esent  moment— may  He  be  praised  ! — 
proceed." 

"  It  is  a  blessed  state,  sir,  and  as  you  can 
bear  it — and  as  I  can  tmst  you,  what  I  could 
not  him^I  will  go  on  : — he  said,  besides,  sir, 
that  your  example  had  made  the  ould  boy 
Iiimself  a  worse  boy  now  than  he  had  ever 
been  before  he  ever  knew  you  !— that  iu 
temptin'  you,  he  got  new  dodges  of  wicked- 
ness that  he  was  never  up  to  till  he  met  you, 
and  that  he's  now  receivin'  lessons  from  you 
in  the  shape  of  a  convartin'  parson." 

"Ah  !  well ! — I  see,  I  see — that  is  an  un- 
christian allusion  to  my  recent  intercoui-se . 
with  the  Rev.  I'hineas  Lucre,  the  respected 
and  highly  connected  rector  of  Castle  Cum- 
ber, and  his  nejihew,  the  Rev.  Boanerges 
Frotlnvell,  both  of  whom  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  New  Reformation  movement  which 
is  now  so  graciously  advancing.  However, 
I  shall  pray  for  that  man  this  night." 

"Sir,  I  feel  much  relieved  ;  I'm  a  changed 
man  widin  these  few  minutes,  I  may  say — 
hut  what,  afther  all,  is  aquil  to  a  good  exam- 
ple ?  I  feel,  sir,  as  if  a  strong  hatred  of  idol- 
aphry  was  comiu'  an  me." 


"  Idolatry,  you  mean.  Darby  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  what  I  mean." 

"  Where  is  that  letter  of  Mr.  M'Clutchy'a 
—oh,  I  have  it.  Well,  Darby,"  said  M'Slime, 
quietly  changing  it  for  another,  "  here  it  is ; 
now,  do  you  see  how  I  commit  that  letter  to 
the  flames  ?  "  placing  M'Clutchy'a  under  the 
side  of  a  brief  ;  "  and  even  as  the  flames  die 
away  before  your  eyes,  so  dies  away— not  ray 
resentment,  Darby,  for  none  do  I  entertain 
against  him— but  the  memory  of  his  ofl'en- 
sive  expressions." 

"  Sir,"  said  Darby,  "  this  is  wonderful !  I 
often  heard  of  religion  and  forgiveness  of  in- 
juries, but  antil  this  day  I  never  saw  them 
in  their  thrue  colors.  The  day  after  to-mor- 
row I'm  to  call,  sir  ?  " 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  sir,  may  the  Holy  Virgin  this  day 
— och,  indeed  I  do  not  know  what  I'm  say- 
in'  sir — Religion  !  well  if  that's  not  religion 
what  is  or  can  be  ?     Good  momin"  sir." 

"Good  morning,  Darby,  and  remember 
my  advice — pray,  sing,  wrestle — peace  bo 
with  you ! " 


CHAPTER  XL       . 

Varhy  and  Solomon  at  Prayer— An  Imtance  oj 
Pure  CharUij — Candidates  for  Conmrdoii — An 
Apprcyfiriatr.  'Confidence -7 he  Rei\  Phhuas  Lucre 
and /lis  Ciiri'te,  Mr.  Clement— Rev.  Father  Roche 
Mid  his  Curate,  Father  AVCabe. 

D.\RBy  was  opening  the  hall-door,  when,  as 
if  struck  by  a  new  train  of  thought,  he  again 
tapped  at  the  office  door,  and  begged  jiardon 
for  entering. 

"  I'm  in  a  sweet  state,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  a'"', 
would  you  forgive  me,  now  that  my  heart  is 
full,  by  lookin'  at  such  an  exanqjle,  if  I  tuck 
the  liberty  of  axin'  you  to  kneel  down  and 
offer  a  Father  an'  Ave  an' — hem — och,  what 
am  I  sa^'in' — an'  offer  up  a  wurd  in  saison^ 
for  that  unfortunate  blaggard,  jM'Clutchy — 
any  how,  it'U  improve  myself,  and  I  feel  as  if 
there  was  new  strength  put  into  me.  Oh, 
the  netai-nal  scoundrel !  To  spake  the  way  he 
did  of  sich  a  man — sich  a  scantlin  of  grace — 
of— oh,  then,  do,  sir  ;  let  us  offer  up  one 
prayer  for  him,  the  vagabond  !  " 

The  reader  will  perceive,  however,  by  and 
by,  that  Darby's  sudden  and  enthusiastic 
principle  of  charity  towards  M'Clutchy, 
wanted  that  very  simple  requisite,  sincerity 
— a  commodity,  by  the  way,  in  which  the 
worthy  bailiff  never  much  dealt.  Indeed  we 
may  say  here,  that  the  object  of  his  return 
was  connected  with  auytliing  but  religion. 

A  shade  of  feeling,  somewhat  rueful,  sat 
on  M'Slime's  features,  until  he  caught  Dax- 
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by's  eye  fixed  upon  him,  when,  after  rebuk- 
ing liim  for  the  terms  iu  which  he  proposed 
the  priiyer,  he  knelt  down,  and  with  a  most 
serene  smile,  commenced  an  eai-nest  suppli- 
cation, whi<'h  became  still  more  vehement — 
then  louder — bewailed  his  lost  state — de- 
plored his  keeping  aloof  frAni  the  means  of 
pi-ace— '■  feared  that  the  example  of  his  old, 
and  suiful.  and  blasphemous  father,  and  his 
most  profligate  mother,  had  rendered  his 
hoart  impi'netrable  to  all  visitations  of  con- 
Koienee  or  rc-hgion — if  conscience  he  ever  had, 
or  religion  he  ever  heard  ;  both  of  which,  he, 
the  humble  and  sinful  supjjliant,  doubted. 
^^'hat  then  was  his  state  ?  Oh  1  how  could  a 
charitable  or  truly  rehgious  heart  be:u'  to 
think  of  it  without  being  deeply  affected  " — 
handkerchief  here  apphed  to  the  eyes,  and 
some  sobs — a  nondescript  sound  from  Dar- 
by, accompanied  by  a  most  pitlietic  shaking 
of  the  sides — evidently  as  much  aflfected  as 
Jl'Slime.  — Tlie  prayer  was  then  wound  up  in  a 
long.  hea\-y.  dolorous  cadence,  which  evident- 
ly proceeded  from  a  strong  con^-ictiou  that 
lie  who  prayed  wa-s  laboring  against  all  hope 
and  e.xpectation  that  the  humble  "mean" 
then  adopted  would  be  attended  by  any 
pfi'acious  result— the  voice  consequently 
quavered  off  into  a  most  dismal  sound,  which 
seemed,  as  it  were,  to  echo  back  a  dolgful 
answer  to  their  soUcitations,  and  accordingly 
Solomon  rose  up  with  a  groan  that  could  not 
be  misunderstooJ. 

"  You  see,  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  we  have  re- 
ceived no  luiswer— or  rather  a  bad  one — I 
fear  his  is  a  hopeless  case,  as,  indeed,  tliat 
of  every  reprobate  and  castaway  is  ;  and  this 
distres>ies  me." 

'•  ilr.  MSlime,"  said  Darby,  "will  you  ex- 
cuse me,  sir— but  the  thruth  is,  I  never  prop- 
erly knew  you  Ijefore."  The.se  words  he  utter- 
ed iu  i*  low  contidential  voice,  precisely  such 
as  we  miglit  suppose  a  man  to  speak  in,  who, 
under  his  cucumstances,  had  got  new  convic- 
tions. ■•  I'll  app2ai-  next  Sabbath,  and  what 
is  better,  I  tliink  in  a  few  days  111  be  able 
to  bring  three  or  four  more  along  wid  me. ' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  said  M'Shme,  a  good 
deal  elated  at  the  thought ;  for  the  attorney 
was  only  playing  his  game,  which  certainly 
w.a3  not  the  case  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  new  reformatio.!  men,  who  were  as  sin- 
cere in  their  motives  as  he  was  hyiwcritical 
in  his  exertions.  "  And  what  are  theii- 
names,  Diuby  ?  " 

'•  I  feel,  sir,"  repUed  O'Drive,  "  tliat  it's  my 
duty  IIS  a  Christian,  brought  out  of  tlie  land 
of  cordage — " 

'  Uondage,  Darby." 

'■  Of  bondage,  to  do  all  I  can  for  the  spread 
o  tlie  gospel.  Their  names,'  resix)nded 
Darby,  rubbing  liis  elbow  with  a  j)erplesed 


I  face  ;  "  don't  you  think,  sir,  it  'ud  be  betther 
to  wait  awhile,  till  we'd  see  what  could  be 
I  done  with  them  privately  ?  " 
I  "  No,  Darby,  give  me  their  names  and 
residences,  and  I  will  see,  that  however  hard 
the  times  are,  they  shall  not  at  least  be 
:  starve<l  for  want  of —truth." 
1  "  Well,  then,"  said  Darby,  "  first,  there  is 
'  Paudeen  Rafferty,  of  Dernascobe  ;  Paudeen, 
sir,  is,  at  the  jiresent  spaking,  badly  given  to 
,  diink,  and  he  swears,  and  tights  mortially, 
too,  the  hathen  ;  but,  then,  he's  in  darkness, 
I  sir,  yet ;  and  you  know  that  the  greater  the 
sinner  the  greater  the  saint.  If  Paudocn  waa 
I  dacently  convarted  he'd  make  a  mighty  tine 
Christian  no  doubt.  To  be  sure  he  has  two 
wives,  along  wid  his  love  for  liquor  and 
fightin' ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
I  bring  them  over,  too,  sir  ;  the  poor  lost  cm- 
j  tiu-es,  sunk,  as  they  ni'e,  iu  hathenism  and 
i  vociferation  ?  " 

I  "  Very  good,  I  have  him  dowr  Darbv ; 
j  we  must  struggle,  however,  to  win  hiiu  over, 
!  and  to  induce  him  to  give  uj)  his  guilty  colt  • 
I  nections.     Are  they  young.  Darby  !  " 

"  Two  of  the  best  looking  young  women 
*  in  the  parish." 

"  We  mu.st  only  see,  then,  if  they  can  be 
rescued  also  ;  for  that  is  a  duty — a  pressing 
duty,  certainly." 

I  "  But  I'm  afeard,  sir,  it  'ud  take  a  ship  load 
I  o'  Scriptui-e  to  couvart  the  three  o'  them." 
j  "  We  shall  try,  however  ;  nothmg  is  to  be 
despaired  of  uuder  such  circumstances,  un- 
less I  am  afraid  the  regeneration  of  that  un- 
hapi)y  man  M'Clutchy — (eyes  turned  up;. 
Wiio  next  ■? " 

I  "  \\"ny,  you  may  set  do\vn  Harry  jSOIuiI;, 
of  Drinnska.  Hariy's  an  unsettled  kind  oi 
fellow,  or  as  they  call  him  a  Kake  It  would 
be  an  active  charity  to  convert  him — and 
;  tliat  could  convert  him  for  he  has  as  many 
,  twists  iu  hiin  as  an  eel — if  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  gettin'  Inm  to  spake  the  truth." 

"  W'uo  c 'sc.  Darby  ?  " 
;  "  Put  down  Charley  Casey,  sii- ;  and  if 
;  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  sot  in  at  the  cou- 
:  vai-sion  of  him  while  his  famine  lasts-  othex'- 
wise,  he's  a  bitter  idolapher  os  ever  welted 
'.  an  Orangeman  ;  but  against  that,  he  h.is  the 
stomach  o'  three  men— and  the  best  time  to 
I  come  at  him  wid  the  gospel  is  the  present 
,  Unit  it  wid  a  flitch  of  bacon  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  collojio'  fresh  moat  on  the  other,  now 
before  the  praties  comes  in,  and  you're  siu-e 
of  him." 

"Any  others.  Darby?— but,  indeed,  as  far 
as  we  have  gone  yet,  the  cases  appear  to  me 
to  be  ditticult  ones.  However,  there  is  joy  in 
heaven.  Darby,  over  one  sinner — and  surely 
the  greater  tlie  sin  the  gi-eater  the  joy  aud 
the  triumph.     Any  others?" 
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"  Mark  down  Molly  Crudilen,  sir — slie 
would  be  a  glorious  catch  if  a  word  iu  saisou 
Rould  fasten  on  lier.  She  goes  by  the  name 
of  Funny  Eye.  The  jjoor  woman  is  mother 
to  a  large  family  of  chikli-e,  sir  ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  that  no  two  o'  them  goes  by 
tlie  same  name.  It  would  be  a  proud  day 
tliat  we  could  make  sure  of  her,  especially 
as  Father  Eoche  and  Mr.  M'Cabe,  his  citrate, 
were  obliged  to  give  her  up,  and  forbid  her 
the  parish  ;  but  Funny  Eye  only  winks  and 
laughs  at  them  and  the  world.  She's  the 
last,  sir — but  111  be  on  the  look  out,  God 
williu',  for  a  few  more  desjierate  c.ises  to 
crown  our  victory  over  the  dev — ahem !  over 
Satan  and  the  priests." 

"  Well,  then,  let  me  see  you,  as  I  said,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  in  the  mean  time — • 
peace,  and  joy,  and  victory  be  with  you!" 

"  The  same  to  you,  sir,  and  many  of  them  ! 
Am  in — I  pray  the  sweet  queen  o'  heaven 
this  day  ! " 

"  Darby,"  said  M'Slime,  who  looked  upon 
his  mingling  up  religious  expressions  pecu- 
liar to  his  class  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity — 
"  Darby,"  said  he  in  a  low,  condensed,  and 
collected  voice — "  I  said  I  had  the  execution 
of  a  commission  to  entrust  to  you." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Dai-by,  whose  ears,  could 
they  have  shaped  themselves  according  to 
his  wishes,  would  have  ran  into  points  in 
order  to  hear  with  more  acuteness — "  Sir," 
said  he,  "  I  doubt  I'm  not  worthy  of  such  a 
trust." 

"Pei-fectly  worthy,  Darby,"  continued 
Solomon,  "  if  I  did  not  think  so  I  would  not 
employ  you — I  have  engaged  another  person 
to  prepare,  as  it  were,  the  way  for  you ;  but 
the  truth  is,  it  would  never  do  to  allow  that 
person  and  the  young  person  of  whom  you 
are  going  to  take  charge  to  be  seen  together. 
Evil  constructions  would  most  assiu-edly  be 
put  on  innocent  actions.  Darby,  as  they 
often  are  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  I 
have  partly  changed  my  mind,  and  will  en- 
trust one-half  the  commission  I  speak  of  to 
you."  As  if,  however,  he  feared  that  the 
very  walls  might  justify  the  old  jiroverb  by 
proving  that  they  had  ears,  he  stood  up  and 
whispered  a  short,  but  apparently  most  in- 
teresting comraunication  to  Darby,  who  ap- 
peared to  listen  to  a  talc  that  was  calculated 
rather  to  excite  admiration  than  any  other 
feeling.  And  we  have  little  doubt,  indeed, 
that  the  tale  in  question  was  given  as  illus- 
trating the  exertion  of  as  pure  an  instance  of 
Christian  compassion  and  benevolence  as 
ever  was  manifested  in  the  secret  depths  of 
that  true  piety  which  shuns  the  light ;  for 
Darby's  journey  was  most  assuredly  to  be 
made  in  tho  dark  and  still  hours  of  the  night. 
On  opening  the  door  a  party  of  three  or  four 


clients  were  about  to  knock,  but  L.ivinj  given 
them  admission  he  went  away  at  rather  a 
bri.ik,  if  not  a  hasty  pace. 

Darby  having  concluded  this  intei-viev* 
was  proceeding,  not  exactly  in  the  direction 
of  M'Clutchy's,  but  as  the  reader  shall  soon 
hear,  to  a  very  'different  person,  no  other 
than  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  the  Parish  of  Castle  Cumber  ;  a  living  at 
that  time  worth  about  eighteen  hundred  a 
year. 

The  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre,  then,  was  a  port- 
ly gentleman,  having  a  proud,  consequential 
air  stamped  upon  his  broad  brow  and  purple 
features.  His  wife  was  niece  to  a  nobleman, 
through  whose  influence  he  had  been  pro- 
moted over  the  head  of  a  learned  and  pious 
curate,  whose  junior  Mr.  Lucre  had  been  in 
the  ministry  only  about  the  short  period  of 
twenty-five  years.  Many  persons  said  that 
the  cvu'ate  had  been  badly  treated  in  this 
transaction,  but  those  persons  must  have 
known  that  he  had  no  friends  except  the 
poor  and  afflicted  of  his  parish,  whose  recom- 
mendation of  him  to  his  bishop,  or  the  min- 
ister of  the  day,  would  have  had  little  weight. 
His  domestic  family,  too,  was  large,  a  cu-- 
cumstance  rather  to  his  disadvantage  ;  but 
he  himself  was  of  studious,  simple,  and  in- 
expensive habits.  As  for  dinners  he  gave 
none,  except  a  few  fragments  of  his  family's 
scanty  meal  to  some  huugi-y,  perhaps,  de- 
serted children,  or  to  a  sick  laborer  when 
abandoned  by  his  landlord  or  employer,  the 
moment  he  became  unable  to  work.  From 
the  gentry  of  the  neighborhood  he  got  no 
invitations,  because  he  would  neither  sing- 
dance — drink— nor  countenance  the  profli- 
gacies of  their  sons — nor  flatter  the  pride 
and  vanity  of  then-  wives  and  daughters. 
For  these  reasons,  and  because  he  dared  to 
preach  home  truths  from  his  pulpit,  he  and 
his  unpretending  children  had  been  frequent- 
ly made  objects  of  their  lidicule  and  inso- 
lence. What  right,  then,  had  any  one  to 
assert  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clement  had  re- 
ceived injustice  by  the  promotion  over  his 
head  of  the  Rev.  Phhieas  Lucre,  to  the 
wealthy  living  of  Castle  Cumber,  when  he 
had  no  plausible  or  just  grounds  beyotd 
those  to  which  we  have  adverted,  on  which 
to  rest  his  claim  for  preferment?  The 
curate  was  pious,  we  admit,  but,  then,  hia 
wife's  uncle  was  not  a  lord.  He  was  learned, 
but,  then,  he  had  neither  power  nor  the  in- 
cliuatian  to  rej)ay  his  patrons — suppo.sing 
him  to  have  such,  by  a  genius  for  intrigue, 
or  the  possession  of  political  influence.  He 
dischai-ged  his  religious  duties  as  well  as  the 
health  of  a  frame  worn  by  affliction,  toil,  and 
poverty,  permitted  him  ;  but,  then,  he  wrote 
no  pamphlets  adapted  to  the  politics  by  which 
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he  might  rise  in  the  church.  He  visited  the 
sick  aud  prayed  with  them  ;  but  he  employed 
not  liis  abihties  iu  proving  to  the  world  tliat 
tlie  Estoblisliiuent  rewiu\led  piety  tmd  leani- 
iug,  rather  thau  venal  talents  for  state  in- 
trigue or  family  influence. 

Fai-  different  from  him  was  his  aforenamed 
rector,  the  Itev.  Pliineiis  Lucre.  Though 
innueasurably  inferior  to  his  curate  in  learn- 
ing, and  all  the  requisite  (juaUficfitions  for  a 
minister  of  God,  yet  was  he  sutSciently  well 
read  in  the  theology  of  his  day,  to  keep  up  a 
splendid  equipage.  ^Vithout  piety  to  God, 
or  ch;u-ity  to  niiin,  he  possessed,  however, 
fervent  attachment  to  his  church,  and  un- 
contjueriible  devt)tion  to  his  party.  If  he 
ucglec'tcd  the  widow  and  the  oiiahan  whom 
he  could  serve,  he  did  not  neglect  the  great 
and  honorable,  who  could  serve  himself.  He 
was  inaccessible  to  the  poor,  'tis  true  ;  but  on 
tlie  other  hand,  what  man  exhibited  such 
pohshed  courtesy,  aud  urbanity  of  manner, 
to  the  rich  iuid  exalted.  Inferiors  com- 
plained that  he  was  haughty  and  insolent ; 
yet  it  was  well  known,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
this,  that  no  man  ever  gave  more  signal 
proofs  of  hmnility  and  oliedience  to  those 
who  held  patronage  over  him.  It  mattered 
httle,  therefore,  that  he  liad  no  vu-tues  for 
the  sick,  or  poverty-sti-icken,  in  private  life, 
when  he  possessed  so  many  excellent  ones 
for  those  in  whose  eyes  it  was  worth  while  to 
be  vu'tuous  as  a  pubhc  man. 

JL'.  Lucre,  po.ssessing  high  jjoUtical  con- 
nection, and  withal  affecting  to  be  very  reh- 
gious,  prssent«d  siuguku-  points  of  chai'acter 
for  observation.  He  was  a  great  dicipliua- 
rian  in  theory,  and  rendered  it  imijerative  on 
his  poor  overworn  curate  to  be  so  iu  \n-xc- 
tice  ;  but  being  always  engiiged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  some  ecclesiastic-id  windfall,  he  conse- 
quently spent  nn)st  of  his  time,  and  of  his 
money,  either  in  our  own  metropolis  or 
London  -but  principally  in  the  latter.  He 
did  not,  however,  leave  either  his  discipline 
or  his  devotion  ;is  a  public  man  behind  him. 
In  Dublin,  he  was  priicticid  iu  woi-shipping 
the  Lord  Lieutenant— and  in  London,  the 
King  ;  whilst  his  curate  was  only  worshij)- 
ping  God  in  the  country.  The  result  of  his 
better  sense  and  more  sesusouable  piety  soon 
became  evident,  on  liis  part,  in  the  shape  of 
an  appointment  to  a  s(;cond  living  ;  and  that 
of  liis  curate,  in  obscurity,  jjoverty,  and  that 
useless  gift,  a  good  con.science. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Lucre  was  not 
pious  ;  yet  we  are  far  from  saving  tliat  he 
hail  not  all  the  credit  of  piety.  His  name,  in 
fact,  was  always  conspicuous  among  the  most 
bountiful  contributtn's  to  the  religious  socie- 
ties. Indeed  he  looked  upon  most  of  them 
as  excellent  auxLliiu-ies  to  the  cold  and  scanty 


labors  of  those  wordly-minded  or  indolent 
pastors,  who  think,  when  they  have  furnished 
every  family  iu  the  pai'ish  with  a  Bible  iuid  a 
sheai  of  tracts,  tliat  they  have  done  their 
duty.  Mr.  Lucre,  consequently,  bore  an  ex- 
cellent diaracter  everpvhere  but  among  the 
poor,  sick,  and  indigent  of  his  two  large  piu'- 
ishes  ;  and  if  a  eulogium  had  been  called  for 
on  him,  he  would  have  received  an  admirable 
one  from  the  societies  to  whose  funds  he 
contributed,  from  the  gentry  of  his  respec- 
tive pjuishes,  and  from  the  gi'aud  juries  of 
the  two  counties  iu  which  they  were  situ- 
ated. 

What  more  than  this  could  be  expected  ? 
Here  was  amjjle  testimony  for  those  who  re- 
quired it,  to  establish  the  zeal,  efiiciency,  tal- 
ents, iutegrity,  charity  and  piety  of  that  wor- 
thy aud  useiul  minister  of  God — the  Eev. 
Phiueas  Lucre,  D.D. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  virtues  which  be- 
longed to  this  gentlemim.  His  claims  for 
preferment  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  strong  ; 
and  when  we  mention  the  political  influence 
of  himself  aud  his  friends,  his  wife's  power- 
ful connections,  added  to  his  able  pamphlets, 
and  the  great  mass  of  sound  information  re- 
garding the  state  of  the  country,  which  in 
the  discliiu-ge  of  his  religious  duties,  he  com- 
municated fi-om  tune  to  time  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day— we  think  we  have  said 
en(iugh  to  satisfy  our  readers  that  he  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  iu  the  wealthy  and  pious 
Estabhshmeut,  which  the  Irish  Chui-ch  then 
was.  Still,  in  fact,  we  cannot  stop  here,  for 
in  good  truth  Mr.  Lucre  hiul  yet  stronger 
claims  for  prefenuent  than  any  we  have  yet 
mentioned,  lit:  did  not  dand  in  need  of  4/.. 
In  addition  to  a  hu-ge  dowry  received  with 
his  wife,  he  possessed  a  private  fortune  of 
fourteen  huntked  pounds  per  annum,  with 
which,  joined  to  his  two  Lu-ge  Uvings,  he  was 
enabled  to  turn  out  a  very  primitive  and 
aj^ostohc  equipage,  such  as  woidd  have  iniule 
j  the  hearts  of  the  Apostles  rejoice  in  rt;flect- 
j  ing,  that  so  many  new  virtues  were  to  s2)ring 
:  up  in  the  progress  of  society  fi-om  the  lowly 
religion  they  established. 
j  Such  is  a  pretty  full  sketch  of  a  large  class 
which  existed  at  a  former  period  in  tb.e  Es- 
tablished Chui-ch  of  L-eland.  "Mr.  Lucre 
,  was,  besides,  what  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
i  first  fruits  of  that  which  is  called  moileni 
I  sanctity  or  saintship,  being  about  two-thirds 
I  of  the  Tory  and  High  Churchman,  and  on(^ 
]  of  the  Evangelical. 

I  In  the  same  psu-ish  of  Castle  Cumber  re- 
j  sided  two  other  dergvnian  of  a  different 
!  creed  and  character  ;  tlie  Rev.  James  Roche, 
I  the  venerable  parish  priest,  was  one  of  those 
I  admirable  pastox-s  wli(jse  lives  lu-e  the  mosi 
beautiful    cxiionent   of    tho 
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Christian  faith.     In  this  amiable  man  were  I 
combined  all  these  firimitive  virtues  which 
are  so  suitable,  and,  we  may  add,  necessaiy, 
to  those  who  are  called  ui:)on  to  mingle  with 
the  cares  and  affections,  joys  and  sufferings, 
of  an  humble  iseople.     Without  j)ride,  be- 
yond the  serene  simplicity  which  belonged  j 
to  his  office,  he  yet  possessed  the  jDower  of  | 
engaging   the  affections  and  respect  of  all  i 
wlio  knew  him,  whether  high  or  low.     With  | 
the  poor,  and  those  entrusted  to  his  siDiritual 
charge,  were  all  his  sympathies,  both  as  a 
man  and  a  pastor.     His,  indeed,  was  no  idle 
charge,  nor  idly,  nor  with  coldness  or  pride, 
were  its  duties  entered  upon  or  pei'formed. 
His  little  purse  and   small  means  were  less 
his  own  than  the  property  of  the  poor  around  i 
liim  ;  his  eye  was  vigilant  of  want  and  of  sor- 
row, of  crime  and  frailty — and  w-herever  the  i 
painful  rebuke,  the  humble  and  the  consol- 
ing word  was  necessary,  there  stood   he  to 
administer  it.     Such  was  Father  Eoclie,  as  1 
the  pastor  of  a  large  but  poor  flock,  who  had  j 
few  sympathies  to  expect,  save  those  which 
this  venerable  man  was  able  to  afford  them.    ' 
Very  different  from   him,   on   the   other  j 
hand,    was    his    curate,    the    Rev.    Patrick  j 
M'Cabe,  or  M'Flail,  as  he  was  nicknamed  by  j 
the  Orangemen  of  the  parish,  in  consequence  j 
of  a  very  unsacerdotal  tendency  to  use  the  ; 
horsewhip,  as   a   last  resource,  especially  in 
cases  where  reason  and  the  influence  of  ar-  j 
gunient  failed.     He  was  a  jjowerful  young  ' 
man,  in  point  of  physical  strength,  but   as 
his  temperment  was  hot  and  choleric,  the  ; 
consciousness  of  this  strength  often  led  him, 
under  its  impulse,  in  desperate  cases,  to  a 
mode  of  reasoning,  which,  after  all,  no  man  i 
more  than  himself  subsequently  regretted. 
Zealous  he  unquestionably  was,  but  beyond 
the  bounds  prescribed  by  a  spu-it  of  Cluis- 
tian  moderation.     I   know  not   how  it  hap- 
pened, but  the  Orangeman  hated  him  with 
an  intensity  of  detestation,  which,  however, 
he  paid  back  to  them   tenfold.      His  vast 
strength,  which  had  been  much  improved  by 
a  strong  relish  for  athletic  exercises,  at  which 
he  was  unrivaled,  when  joined  to  a  naturallj' 
courageous    and    combative    temperament, 
often  prompted  him  to  manifest,  in  cases  of  : 
self-defence,  the  possession  of  powers  which 
they  feared  to  call  into  exercise.     This  dis-  j 
position,  however,  which,  after   all,  was   not 
so  unnatural,  he  properly  restrained  and  kejat  i 
in  subjection  ;  but,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  it,  he  certainly  did  pepper  them,  in  his  ; 
polemical   discovu'ses,  with   a  vehemence  of  i 
abuse,  which,  unquestionably,  they  deserved 
at  his  liands — and  got.     With  the  exception 
of  too  much   zeal   in  reUgious   matters,  his 
conduct  was,  in  every  other  respect,  correct 
and  proper.  I 


To  return  now  to  Darby,  whose  steps  havfl 
been  directed,  not  exactly  towards  Constitu- 
tion Cottage,  but  towards  the  spacious  glebe- 
house  of  the  Eev.  Phineas  Lucre,  which 
brought  him  about  a  mUe  or  two  out  of  his 
way.  The  fact  is  he  was  beginning  to  tire  of 
M'Slime,  who,  whenever  he  had  occasion  for 
his  sei-vices,  was  certain  to  sheai-  hini  of  his 
fees  on  the  one  hand  precisely  as  M'Clutchy 
did  on  the  other.  The  change  of  agents  was 
consequently  of  no  advantage  to  him,  as  he 
had  expected  it  would  be  ;  for  such  was  the 
rapacity  of  the  two  harpies  that  each  of  them 
took  as  much  as  they  could  out  of  the  unfor- 
tunate tenants,  and  left  Darby  little  to  com- 
fort himself,  with  the  exception  of  what  he 
got  bj'  their  virtuous  example,  an  example 
which  he  was  exceedingly  apt  to  follow,  if  not 
to  exceed.  For  this  reason  he  detested  them 
both,  and  consequently  felt  a  natural  anxiety 
to  set  them  together  by  the  ears  whenever 
he  thought  the  jjroper  occasion  for  it  should 
arrive.  Now,  an  event  had  taken  place  the 
very  day  before  this,  which  opened  up  to  his 
mind  a  new  plan  of  operations  altogether. 
This  was  the  death  of  the  under  gaoler  of 
Castle  Cumber.  Darby  began  to  think  of 
this  as  a  good  si^eculation,  should  it  succeed  ; 
but  alas  !  ujjon  second  reflection  there  stood 
an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  his  way.  He 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  so  fai-  as  he  was  any- 
thing ;  and  this  being  a  situation  of  too  much 
trust  and  confidence  at  the  period  to  be  given 
to  any  one  of  that  persuasion,  he  knew  he 
he  could  not  obtain  it.  Well,  but  here  again 
he  was  fortunate,  and  not  without  the  pros- 
pect of  some  consolation.  The  extraordinai'j' 
movement  in  the  religious  world,  called  the 
New  Reformation,  had  just  then  set  in  with 
a  livehness  of  judgment,  and  a  celerity  of 
conversion  among  the  lower  classes  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which  scarcely  anybody  could  un- 
derstand. The  saints,  however,  or  evangeli- 
cal party,  headed  by  an  animable,  benevolent, 
but  somewhat  credulous  nobleman,  on  whose 
property  the  movement  first  commenced,  as- 
cribed this  extraordinai-y  conversion  alto- 
gether to  themselves. 

The  season  to  be  sure  in  which  it  occurred 
was  one  of  unprecedented  destitution  and 
famine.  Fuel  was  both  scarce  and  bad — the 
preceding  crops  had  failed,  and  food  was  not 
only  of  a  deleterious  quahty,  but  scarcely  to 
be  procui-ed  at  all.  The  winter,  too,  was  wet 
and  stormy,  and  the  deluges  of  rain  daily  and 
incessant.  In  fact,  cold,  and  nakedness,  and 
hunger  met  together  in  almost  every  house 
and  eveiy  cabin,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  the  farmers  alone,  who,  by  the  way,  most> 
ly  held  land  upon  a  very  small  scale.  In  this 
district,  then,  and  in  such  a  period  of  calam- 
ity, and  misery,  and  utter  famine,  did  the 
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movement  called  the  New  Reformation  origi- 
nate. 

"  Sure,  blood  alive,"  thought  Darbj-,  "  now 
that  every  one's  turnin",  there's  no  harm  to 
liave  a  tlirial  at  it  myself ;  I  can  become  as 
good  a  Prodestan  sis  most  o'  them  in  four  and 
twenty  houi-s,  and  stand  a  chance  of  the  Jaol- 
ership  for  my  pains.  I'U  go  to  Mr.  Lucre, 
who  is  a  gentleman  at  any  rate,  and  allow 
liim  to  think  lie  has  the  convartin'  o'  me. 
Well,"  he  pro;!eedcd,  with  a  chuckle,  "it's 
one  comfort,  divil  a  much  religion  I  have  to 
lose  ;  and  another,  that  the  divil  a  much  I 
have  to  gain  in  exchange  ;  and  now,"  he 
went  on,  "  there's  little  Solomon  thinks  I 
did'nt  see  him  burnin'  the  \vi'ong  letther  ; 
but  faith,  Solomon,  my  lad,  there  must  be 
somctliiiig  in  it  that  would  do  neither  you 
nor  M'Cluti'hy  niu(rh  good,  if  it  was  known, 
or  you  wouldn't  thry  that  trick — but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I've  secured  them  both." 

Now,  the  reader  must  know,  that  Darby's 
retui'ii  in  such  a  truly  cliaritable  spirit  to  ask 
Solomon  for  tlie  virtue  of  his  prayers  in  be- 
half of  irciutchy,  Wius  as  knavish  a  ru^^c.  as 
ever  was  put  in  practice.  Solomon  had 
placed  ^rciutchy's  letter  secretly  under  a 
brief,  as  we  have  said,  and  Darb}',  who  knew 
the  idciiticiU  spot  and  position  in  which 
M'Sliiiic  was  in  the  habit  of  praying,  knew 
also  tlial  he  would  kneel  with  his  back  to  the 
desk  on  which  the  brief  lay.  It  aU  happened 
precis(tly  as  he  wished,  and,  accordingly, 
while  Solomon  wius  doing  the  hypocrite, 
Dai'by  did  the  thief,  and  having  let  in  those 
who  were  approaching,  he  came  away,  as  we 
said. 

He  lost  not  a  moment  after  he  had  got  to 
a  lonely  part  of  the  road,  in  putting  them  be- 
tween two  flat  stones — we  mean  M'Clutchy's 
lett(!r  to  Solomon,  with  that  gentleman's  an- 
swer. There,  he  deterjj^iined,  tliey  should 
remain  until  after  dark,  when  he  could  secure 
both  without  risk,  and  see  what  might  be 
done  with  them. 

"  Now,"  thought  he,  "  that  I've  Solomon  in 
a  double  pickle— f(n' he  can't  inquu-e  about 
the  letter  witlumt  letting  it  be  .seen  tliat  ho 
tould  n  lie,  and  practised  a  bit  of  knavery, 
any  how — an'  a-s  regardiu'  the  other  thing,  I 
have  him  fast" 

In  the  meantime.  Father  M'Cabe,  who  had 
read  M 'Slime's  paragi-aph  in  the  Castle  Cum- 
ber ■•  True  Bhic,"  respecting  Darby's  conver- 
sion, liad  a  shaip  eye  out  for  him,  as  they 
term  it  in  the  country.  Indeed,  after  two  or 
three  vain  attenij)t.s  to  k((!  liini,  thc^  Rev. 
gentleman  was  satistied  with  sending  liim  a 
gentle  message  of  congratulation  upon  his 
cliange  of  creed,  which  Wius  signiticantly 
wound  up  by  a  slight  hint,  that  he  might, 
probably,  on  tht^ir  next  meeting,  give  him  a 


I  nice  treat,  but  of  what  particidar  description 
was  not  communicated.     Darby  having  se- 

'  cured  the  letters  as  described,  was  proceed- 
ing at  a  pretty  quick  pace  towards  Mr. 
Lucre's,  when,  whom  should  he  meet  in  a 

'  narrow  part  of  the  way,  wliich  was  enclosed 
between  two  immense  white  thorn  heilge.s, 
through  which  any  notion  of  escape  was  im- 
practical>lc — but   the   Rev.  Father  M'Cabe. 

'  He  tried  every  shift— looked  back  a<  if  he 
exjiected  some  friend  to  follow  him — then  to 
the  right— again  to  the  left— then  stooped  to 
examine  the  ground,  as  if  he  had  lost  some- 
thing of  value  or  importance.     At  length, 

j  finding  every  other  trick  useless,  he  adopted 
that  one  so  common  among  boys  in  desper- 
ate cases — we  mean  the  attempt  to  make  a 
mask  of  the  right  shoulder  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  face.     Even  this  failed,  and  he  found 

j  himself  compelled  to  meet  the  fixed  ami  stern 

I  gaze  of  the  colossal  priest,  who  was  on  horse- 
back, and  bore  in  his  huge  right  hand  a 
whip,  that  might,  so  gripped,  have  tamed  a 

j  buffido,  or  the  centaur  himself,  if  he  were  not 

j  fabulous. 

I       "  Why — my  good,  honest  and  most  religi- 

I  ous  fi-iend,  JNIr.  Darby  O'Drive— the  odor  of 

I  whose  sanctity,  you  scoundi-el,  has  already 
perfumed  the  whole  Parish— is  it   possible 

j  tliat  Providence  in  kindness  to  me,  and  \\\ 
pure  justice  to  yourself,  has  thrown  you  into 
my  way  at  last."  This  for  the  present  was 
accompanied  only  by  a  peculiar  quivering 
motion  of  the  whip,  resulting  fi-om  tlie  qaiick 
vibrations  which  his^  sense  of  Darby's  hj-poc- 
risy  had  communicated  through  the  hand  to 
the  weapon  which  it  held. 

"God  save  your  Reverence  !  "  replied  Diir- 
by,  "  an'  in  troth  I'm  glad  to  see  you  Liok  so 
well— faith  it's  in  a  glow  o'  health  you  are; 
may  God  continue  it  to  you  !  Be  my  sowl; 
it's  you  that  can  pepper  the  Orangemen,  any 
how,  your  Reverence — and  how  is  Fathej? 
Roche,  sir — although  sure  enough  he's  no 
match  for  you  in  givin'  it  homo  to  tlio 
thieves." 

"  Silence,  you  hypocritical  sleeveen,  don't 
think  you'll  crawl  up  my  wrist — as  you  do 
up  M'CIlutchy's  and  jNI'Slinic's.  Is  it  true 
that  you  have  bec'ome  an  apostate  ?  " 

.Darby  here  attempted  to  work  up  ft  kind 
of  sly  signifi<;ant  wheedling  expression  into 
his  rye,  as  he  stole  a  half  timid,  half  confidant 
glance  at  the  priest — but  it  would  not  do— 
tlie  etVort  was  a  failure,  and  no  wonder  —for 
tlier<!  b(;fore  him  sat  the  ten-ible  catotdiist 
like  an  end)odi(Hl  thunder  cloud -red,  lurid, 
and  ready  to  explode  before  him— nay  ho 
could  see  the  very  lightning  playing  and 
scintillating  in  his  eyes,  just  as  it  often  dotsd 
about  the  cloud  before  the  bui-sting  of  the 
peaL     In   this  instance  there  was  ueiU>er 
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sympathy  nor  community  of  feeling  between 
them,  and  Darby  found  that  no  meditated 
exposition  of  pious  fraud,  such  as  "  quarter- 
ing oa  the  enemy,"  or  'doing  the  thieves," 
or  any  other  interested  rme.,  had  the  sUghtest 
chance  of  being  tolerated  by  the  uncom- 
promising curate.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  rising  roguery  died  away  from  Dar- 
by's face,  on  which  there  remained  nothing 
but  a  blank  and  baffled  exj^ression,  that  gave 
strong  assurance  oi  his  being  in  a  situation 
of  great  pei-plexity.  The  most  timid  and 
cowardly  animals  wUl,  however,  sometimes 
turn  upon  their  captors,  and  Darby  although 
he  felt  no  disj)osition  to  bandy  words  with 
the  curate,  resolved,  notwithstanding,  to 
abide  by  the  new  creed,  until  he  should  be 
able  to  ascertam  his  chance  of  the  gaolership. 
There  was,  besides,  another  motive.  He 
knew  Mr.  Lucres  chai-acter  so  well,  that  lie 
determined  to  pursue  such  a  course,  during 
his  interview,  as  might  ensure  him  a  sound 
horse-whippmg  ;  for  it  occurred  to  him  that 
a  bit  of  mai-tyi-doni  would  make  a  capital 
opening  argument  dm-ing  his  first  interview 
with  Mr.  Lucre. 

"Did  you  hear  me,  sir?  "again  inquired 
the  curate,  making  his  whip  whistle  past  his 
own  right  foot,  just  as  if  he  had  aimed  it  at 
the  stiniip — "  is  it  true  that  you  have  turned 
apostate  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  knew  it,  sir,"  said  Darby, 
"  or  if  you  didn't,  why  did  you  read  me  out 
the  Sunday  before  last  from  the  nlthar  ?  " 

"  Then  you  acknowledge  it,"  cried  the 
priest,  "you  have  the  brass  to  acknowledge 
it,  have  you  ?  "  And  here  the  whip  made  a 
Qiost  ferocious  sweep  in  the  air. 

"Yes,"  repUed  Darby,  thinking  by  the  ad- 
mission to  increase  the  imjsending  castiga- 
tion — '  yes,  sir  ;  I  don't  belong  to  your  Jiock 
now — you  have  no  authority  whatsomever 
over  me — mind  that." 

"  Haven't  I  indeed,  Mr.  Convert — oh,  what 
a  sweet  convert  you  are — but  we'll  see  wheth- 
er I  have  or  not,  by  and  by.  Where  are  you 
boimd  for  now?  To  taste  of  Mi-.  Lucre's 
flesh  pots  ?  eh  ?  " 

"I'mboimdfor  Mr.  Lucre's,  sure  enough  ; 
and  I  hope  there's  no  gi'eat  harm  in  that." 

"  Oh,  none  in  the  woi'ld,  my  worthy  neo- 
phyte, none.  Mr.  Lucre's  argument  and  Lord 

's  bacon  are  very  powerful  during  this 

hard  season.  Those  that  haven't  a  stitch  to 
their  backs  are  clothed — those  that  haven't  a 
morsel  to  eat  are  fed — and  if  they  haven't  a 
fire,  they  get  j)lenty  of  fuel  to  burn  their 
apostate  skins  at ;  and  because  this  heretical 
crew  avail  themselves  of  the  destitution  of 
these  wretches — and  lure  them  from  theu" 
own  faith  by  a  blanket  and  a  flitch  of  bacon, 
they  call  that  conversion — the  new  Reforma- 


tion by  the  way,  ha — ha — ha — oh,  it's  too 
good ! " 

"  And  do  you  think,  sir,"  said  Darby,  "  that 
if  they  had  a  hard  or  an  enUghtened  lioult 
of  their  own  creed,  that  that  would  do  it  ?  " 

The  whii?  here  described  a  circle,  one  part 
of  whose  circumference  sang  within  a  few 
inches  of  Dai-by's  ear — who,  forgetting  his 
relish  for  mai-tyrdom,  drew  back  his  head  to 
avoid  it. 

"  None  of  your  back  jaw,"  said  M'Cabe  ; 
"don't  you  know,  sirra,  that  in  spite  of  thi.s 
Methodist  Lord  and  the  proud  parson's  temp- 
t  itions,  you  are  commanded  to  renounce  the 
devil,  the  world,  and  the,  lienh  ?  Don't  you 
know  that?" 

"  But,"  replied  Darby,  "  are  we  command- 
ed to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  a 
bit  o'  fi-esh  mait  ?  " 

"  Ha — you  snivelling  scoundrel,"  said  the 
curate,  "  you've  got  their  ai-guments  already 
I  see — but  I  know  how  to  take  them  out  of 
you,  before  you  leave  my  hands." 

"  Surely,"  continued  Darby,  "  you  wouldn't 
have  a  naked  man  renounce  a  warm  pair  o' 
breeches,  or  a  good  coat  to  his  back — does 
the  Soriptur  forbid  him  that  ?  " 

"  You  ivill  have  it,"  replied  the  curate,  who 
felt  for  the  moment  astounded  at  Darby's 
audacitj',  "you  are  determined  on  it ;  but.  I 
will  have  jjatience  with  you  yet,  a  little,  till 
I  see  what  brought  you  over,  if  I  can.  Don't 
you  admit,  as  I  said,  that  you  are  commanded 
to  renounce  the  devil,  the  world,  and  the 
flesh — particularly  the  flesh,  sirra,  for  there's 
a  peculiar  stress  laid  upon  that  in  the 
Greek." 

"  'Well,  but  does  it  go  in  the  Greek  against 
a  flitch  o'  bacon  ahd  a  wisp  o'  greens,  your 
reverence  ?  Faith,  beggin'  your  pardon,  if 
j'ou  were  to  see  some  o'  the  new  convarls, 
how  comfortable  tfcey  are  wid  their  good 
frieze  coats,  and  their  new  warm  blankets, 
sittin'  beside  their  good  fires,  you'd  maybe  not 
blame  them  so  much  as  you  do.  Your  religion, 
sir,  only  provides  for  the  sowl ;  but  theirs, 
you  see,  provides  any  how  for  the  body — and 
faith,  I  say,  the  last  is  a  great  advantage  in 
these  hard  times." 

The  priest's  astonishment  increased  at  the 
boldness  with  which  Darby  continued  the 
argtiment,  or  rather,  which  pi-ompted  him  to 
argue  at  aU.  He  looked  at  him,  and  gave  a 
smile. 

"  Well,"'  said  he,  almost  forgetting  his  an- 
ger— for  lie  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  a 
perception  of  the  humorous — "  but  no  mat- 
ter— it  wiU  do  by  and  by.  You  villain,"  said 
he,  forced  into  the  comic  spii-it  of  the  argu- 
ment ;  "do  you  not  know  that  it  said — cursed 
is  he  who  becometh  an  apostate,  and  eateth 
I  the  flesh  of  heretics." 
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"Aitin'  the  flesh  of  heretics  is  forbidden, 
\  uare  say,  sure  enough,"  replied  Darby;  "  an' 
troth  it's  a  conimanilment  not  likely  to  be 
broken — for  dirty  nioi-sels  tboy  ai-e,  God 
knows;  but  is  there  any  thing  said  against  ait- 
in'  the  flesh  of  their  slicep  or  cows — or  that 
forbids  ns  to  have  a  touch  at  a  good  fat  goose, 
or  a  turkey,  or  any  hiu-iuless  little  trifle  o'  the 
kind  ?  Troth  myself  never  thought,  sir,  that 
beef  or  mutton  was  of  any  particular  religion 
"before." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  beef  and  mutton,  when  they're 
good,  are  Catholic — but  when  they're  lean, 
why,  like  a  bad  Clu-istian,  they're  Protestant, 
of  course,  and  that's  well  kno\vn,"  said  the 
priest,  still  amused,  against  his  will,  by  Dar- 
by's arguments. 

'  "  Faith,  and  wid  gieat  reqiect,  the  same 
is  but  a  poor  argument  for  your  own — hem 
— I  mane,  sir,  for  your  church  ;  for  if  the 
be;-t  beef  and  mutton  be  of  the  thrue  i-eli- 
gion,  the  Pi-otestauts  have  it  all  to  nothing. 
There,  they're  infalliljle,  and  no  mistake. 
The  fat  o'  the  laud,  your  revei'cnce,"  said 
Dai-by,  with  a  wink  ;  "  don't  you  under- 
stimd  ?     They've  got  that  any  how." 

A  .slight  cut  of  the  whip  across  the  shoul- 
ders made  him  jump  and  rub  himself,  whilst 
the  priest,  sti-uck  with  his  utter  want  of  prin- 
ciple, exclaimed. 

"  You  double-dealing  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  wink  at  me,  as  if  we  felt  anything  in 
conmion  ?  " 

The  blow  occasioned  Darby's  gorge  to 
rise  ;  for  like  every  other  knave,  when  con- 
scious of  his  own  dishonesty,  and  its  detec- 
tion, he  felt  his  bad  passions  oveii^ower  him. 

"  You  must,"  said  the  priest,  whose  anger 
was  now  excited  by  his  extraordinary  assur- 
ance—" you  must  renounce  their  rehgion, 
you  must  rcnoinice  M'Sliiue  and  Lucre — 
their  flitches,  flannels,  and  fiiezes.  You 
mustr— " 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,"  said  Darby,  "  1 
never  received  any  of  theu"  flitches  or  their 
flainiels.  I  don't  .stand  in  need  of  them— it's 
an  enlightened  independent  convart  I  am." 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  the  priest,  "you 
must  bum  their  tracts  and  their  treatises, 
iheir  books  and  Bibles  of  every  description, 
and  return  to  your  own  church." 

■'  To  become  acquainted,"  replied  Darby, 
■'  with  that  piece  o'  doctrine  in  your  hand 
there  ?  Faith  and  Ifeel  the  truth  o'  that  as 
it  is.  your  reverence  ;  and  it  is  yourself  that 
can  bring  it  home  to  one.  But,  why,  wid 
submission,  don't  you  imitate  Father  Roche  ? 
By  me  sowl,  I  tell  you  to  your  face,  that  so 
long  as  you  take  your  divinity  from  the  sad- 
iller's  sliop,  so  long  you  will  have  obedient 
men,  but  indiflferent  Catholics." 

"  What  I "  replied  M'Cabe,  :n  a  rage,  "  do 


you  dare  to  use  such  language  to  my  face— 
a  reprobate — a  brazen  contumacious  apos- 
tate !  I've  had  this  in.  for  you  ;  and  now 
(here  he  gave  him  around  half  dozen)  go  ofl 

to  Jl'Slime,  and  Lucre,  and  Lord ,  and 

when  you  see  them,  tell  them  from  me,  that 
if  they  don't  give  up  perverting  my  flock,  I'll 
give  them  enough  of  their  own  game." 

Darby's  face  got  jiale,  with  a  most  deadly 
expression  of  rage — an  expression,  indeed, 
so  very  different  from  that  cringing,  ci-eep- 
j  ing  one  which  it  usuallj'  wore,  that  M'Cabe, 
I  on  looking  at  him,  felt  startled,  if  not  awed, 
j  intrepid  and  exasperated  as  he  was.  Darby 
stood  and  looked  at  him  coldly,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  with  unflinching  fearlessness  in 
the  face. 

"  You  have  done  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I  tnew 
you  would.  Now,  listen  to  me — are  you  not 
as  aiger  to  make  convai'ts  as  either  M'Slimo 
or  Lucre  ?  " 

"YouwiU  have  it  again,  j'ou  scoundrel," 
said  the  ciu-ate,  approaching  him  with  wp- 
lifted  whip. 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Darby,  "I've  jist  got 
all  I  wanted — stand  back,  or  by  all  the  vest- 
ments ever  you  wore,  if  your  w-hiji  only 
touches  my  body,  as  light  as  if  it  wouldn't 
bend  a  feather,  I'll  have  you  iu  heaven, 
or  purgatory,  before  you  can  cry  '  God  for- 
give me.' " 

The  other  still  advanced,  and  was  alwut  to 
let  the  whip  fall,  when  Darby  stretched  his 
right  hand  before  him,  holding  a  cocked  and 
[  loaded  i)istol  presented  to  the  curate's  breast. 
I  "  Now,"  said  he,  let  your  whiji  fiill  if  you 
I  like  ;  but  if  you  do,  I'll  lodge  this  bullet," 
I  touching  the  pistol  with  his  left  foi-efinger, 
;  "  in  your  heart,  and  your  last  mass  is  said. 
j  You  blame  Lucre  and  il'Slime  foi-  making 
;  convarts  ;  but  aren't  you  every  bit  as  anxious 
I  to  bring  over  the  Protestants  as  they  are  to 
j  bring  over  us  ?  Aren't  yon  paradin'  them 
;  Sunday  afthcr  Sunday,  and  boa.stin'  that  you 
!  arc  takin'  more  from  the  heretics  than  they 
j  are  takin'  from  you  ?  Wasn't  your  last  con- 
vart Bob  Beatty,  that  you  brought  over  be- 
I  cause  he  had  the  fallin'  .sickness,  and  you  left 
it  ui)on  him  never  to  enter  a  church  door,  or 
;  ta-ste  bacon  ;  and  now  you  have  him  that  was 
I  a  rank  Orangeman  and  a  blood-hound  sis 
weeks  ago,  a  sound  Catholic  to-day  ?  Why, 
your  reverence,  with  regard  to  couTart  makin' 
divil  the  laist  txstc  o'  diiTerl  see  between  you 
on  either  side,  only  that  they  are  able  to  give 
betther  value  in  this  world  for  the  change 
than  you  are — that's  all.  You're  sui-jn-ised  at 
seeiiig  mj"  pistols,  but  of  late  I  don't  go  any 
where  unprovide<l;  for,  to  tell  you  the  thruth, 
either  as  a  bailiff  or  a  convart,  it's  not  likely 
I'd  be  safe  widont  them  ;  and  I  think  tha* 
yourself  arc  a  vciy  good  proof  of  it." 
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"  Very  well,  my  good,  fine,  pious  convart ; 
I'll  keep  my  eye  on  you.  I  understand  your 
piety." 

"And  I  can  tell  you,  my  good,  meek,  ijious 
priest,  I'll  keep  mine  on  you  ;  and  now  pass 
on,  if  you're  wise — and  so  bannalh  lath." 

Each  then  passed  on,  j^ursuiiig  his  respec- 
tive destination.  They  had  not  gone  far, 
however,  when  both  chanced  to  look  back  at 
the  same  moment — M'Cabe  shook  his  whiji, 
with  a  frown,  at  Darby,  who,  on  the  other 
side,  significantly  touched  the  pocket  in 
which  he  carried  Lis  fire-arms,  and  nodded 
Lis  Lead  in  return. 

Now,  it  is  an  luideniable  fact,  tLat  charac- 
ters similar  to  that  of  Darby,  were  too  com- 
mon in  the  country  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  they  were  employed  at  all,  in- 
asmuch as  the  insolence  of  their  conduct,  on 
the  one  hand,  did  nearly  as  much  harm  as 
the  neglect  of  the  hard-hearted  landlord  him- 
self, on  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, we  are  bound  to  say  that  Darby  de- 
served much  more  at  M'Cabe's  Lands  than 
either  that  Eev.  gentleman  was  aware  of  then, 
cr  our  readers  now.  The  truth  was,  that 
no  sooner  had  M'Slime's  paragraph  touching 
Darby's  conversion  gone  abroad,  than  he  be- 
came highly  unpoinilar  among  the  Catholics 
of  the  parish.  Father  M'Cabe,  in  conse- 
quence of  Darby's  conduct,  and  taking  him 
as  a  specimen,  uttered  some  hvely  prophe- 
cies, touching  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  new 
Keformation.  He  even  admonished  his  flock 
against  Darby : — 

"I  Lave  warned  you  all  now,"  he  said, 
"  and  if  after  tliis  I  hear  of  a  single  iJerver- 
eiou,  woe  be  imto  that  pervert,  for  it  is  bet- 
ter for  his  miserable  soul  that  he  had  never 
been  born.  Is  there  a  man  here  base  enough 
to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  Jlr.  Lu- 
cre's pottage  ?  Is  there  a  man  here,  who  is 
not  too  strongly  imbued  with  a  liatied  of 
heresy,  to  laugh  to  scorn  their  bribes  and 
their  Bibles.  Not  a  man,  or,  if  there  is,  let 
Lim  go  out  from  amongst  us,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  Lim — that  we  may  avoid  his 
outgoings  and  his  incomings — that  we  may 
flee  from  him  as  a  pestilence — a  plague — a 
famine.  No,  there  is  none  Lere  so  base  and 
unprinciijled  as  all  tLat — and  I  Lere  propLesy 
tLat  fiom  tLis  day  fortli,  this  Keformation 
Las  got  its  deatL-blow — and  tLat  time  will 
prove  it.  Now,  remember,  I  warn  you 
against  their  arts,  their  bribes,  and  their 
temptations — and  if,  as  I  said,  any  one  of 
this  flock  shall  prove  so  wicked  as  to  join 
them — then,  I  say  again,  better  for  his  un- 
fortunate soul  that  he  Lad  never  come  into 
existence,  than  to  come  in  contact  with  this 
leprous  and  polluted  heresy." 

Darby  having  heard — for  he  never  went  to 


mass — that  he  was  denoiuiced  by  tLe  priest, 
and  feeling  tLat  Lis  cariying  into  execution 
tLe  Leartless  and  o^jpressive  jDroceedings  ol 
M'ClutcLy  Lad,  taken  togetLer,  certainlj 
made  him  as  unpopular  a  man  as  any  indi- 
vidual of  his  contemptible  standing  in  life 
could  be,  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to  carrj 
arms  for  Lisown  protection,  and.  in  the  next, 
to  take  a  stejj  which  he  knew  would  ^•ex  tLe 
curate  sorely.  Accordingly,  Le  lost  no  time 
in  circulating,  and  having  it  circulated  by 
others,  that  the  great  Reformation  Society 
would  give,  in  a  private  way,  five  guineas  a 
Lead  to  evei-y  convert,  taking  them  either  by 
the  individual  or  the  family,  althougli  the 
conversion  of  the  lattA-,  Le  said,  was  far  more 
coveted  than  even  a  greater  number  of  indi- 
viduals, when  tLey  were  not  bound  by  the 
same  ties  of  blood,  inasmuch,  as  the  bring- 
ing them  over  by  families  was  an  outpour- 
ing of  gi'ace  which  could  not  be  witLstood. 
The  consequence  was,  that  all  tLe  profligate 
and  imprincipled  who  had  cold,  and  naked- 
ness, and  famine,  in  addition  to  their  own 
litter  want  of  all  moral  feeling  to  stimulate 
them,  looked  upon  the  new  Reformation  and 
its  liberal  promises  as  a  complete  windfall 
blown  into  their  way  by  some  unexpected 
piece  of  good  fortune.  Five  guineas  a  Lead  ! 
And  all  for  only  going  to  cLurch,  and  gain- 
ing for  ever  more  the  Leart  and  affections  ol 
the  good  and  kind  Lord .  There  was  al- 
so another  cla-ss,  the  simjjle  and  honest  poor, 
who  had  no  other  way  of  avoiding  all  the  rig- 
ors and  privations  of  that  terrible  season, 
than  a  painful  compliance  with  the  only  prin- 
c\\}\e  which  could  rescue  themselves  and  their 
children,  fi-om  a  state  of  things  worse  than 
death  itself — and  which  migLt  probably  have 
terminated  in  death — we  mean  the  principle 
of  the  new  Reformation.  There  was,  still,  a 
third  class — which  consisted  of  a  set  of  thor- 
ough Irish  wags,  wlio  looked  iqjon  tLe  whole 
thing  as  an  excellent  joke— and  who,  while 
they  had  not  a  rag  to  their  backs,  nor  a  mor- 
sel for  their  mouths,  enjoyed  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  reading  their  recantation,  renounc- 
ing Popery,  and  aU  that,  as  a  capital  spree 
while  it  lasted,  and  a  thing  that  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  encouraged,  until  better  times 
came. 

In  vain,  therefore,  did  Father  M'Cabe  de- 
nounce and  jDrophesy — in  vain  did  Le  launch 
all  the  dogmas  of  the  church — in  vain  did  he 
warn,  lecture,  and  threaten — Darby's  private 
Lint  Lad  gone  abroad  jDrecisely  a  day  or  two 
before  tLeir  encounter,  and  tLe  consequence 
was  wLat  migLt  be  expected.  Darby,  in  fact, 
overreacLed  Lim,  a  circumstance  of  wLicL, 
at  tLe  period  of  tLeir  meeting,  Le  was  igno- 
rant ;  but  Le  had  just  learned  how  "  the 
word,"  as  it  was  called,  Lad  sjiread,  in  so  es* 
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tr.iorcliiiary  a  m:inner,  maiij^e  all  his  oppo- 
sition a  short  time  before  they  met ;  and  our 
readers  need  not  fetil  surpnsed  at  the  tone 
and  temper  with  which,  after  having  heard 
such  intellifience,  he  addressed  Darby,  nor  at 
the  treatment  which  that  worthy  personage 
received  at  his  hands.  Htid  he  known  that 
it  was  Darby's  "  word  "  which  in  point  of  fact 
had  occasioned  "  the  spread  "  we  speak  of, 
he  would  have  made  that  worthy  missionary 
exhibit  a  much  greater  degree  of  alacrity 
than  he  did. 

Before  Darby  arrives  at  Mr.  Lucre "s,  how- 
ever, we  must  tike  the  liberty  of  anticipating 
him  a  little,  in  order  to  be  pi-esent  at  a  cou- 
ver.s.ition  which  occun-ed  on  this  very  sub- 
ject between  the  worthy  Rector  and  the  Rev. 
Ml-.  Clement,  his  curate.  Mi-.  Clement,  like 
the  pious  and  excellent  Father  Itoclie,  was 
one  of  those  clergymen  who  feel  that  these 
unbecoming  ami  useless  exhibitions,  called 
religious  discu.ssions,  instead  of  promoting  a 
libenil  or  enlarged  view  of  religion,  are  only 
calculated  to  envenom  the  feelings,  to  ex- 
tinguish charity,  and  to  contract  the  heart. 
Nay,  more,  there  never  was  a  discussion, 
they  said — and  we  join  them— since  the  days 
of  Ussher  and  the  Jesuit,  that  did  not  ter- 
minate in  a  tumult  of  angry  and  unchristian 
recrim,ination,  in  which  all  the  common 
courtesies  of  life,  not  to  mention  the  pro- 
fessed duties  of  Christian  men,  were 
trampled  on,  and  violated  without  scruple. 
In  the  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  dis- 
cussion, thiifforc,  neither  of  these  worthy 
ini-n  tt)i)k  any  part  whatsoever.  The  severe 
duties  of  so  large  a  parish,  the  calls  of  tlie 
sick,  tiie  ])0(>r,  and  the  dying,  together  with 
tlie  varied  j)liases  of  human  misery  that 
pressed  upon  their  notice  as  they  toiled 
through  tlie  ob.scure  and  neglected  paths  of 
life,  all  in  their  opinion,  and,  in  ours,  too, 
constituted  a  sufficiently  ample  code  of  duty, 
witliout  embroiling  themselves  in  these  loud 
and  tiiil)uleiit  encountei-.s. 

-Mr.  ( 'lenient,  who,  on  this  same  day,  liad 
received  a  message  from  Mr.  Lucre,  found 
that  gentleman  in  remarkably  good  spirits. 
He  hatl  just  received  a  present  of  a  fine 
haunch  of  venison  from  a  fox-hunting  noble- 
man in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  was  gloating 
over  it,  ere  its  descent  into  the  larder,  with 
the  ruddy  tire  of  epicurism  blazing  in  his  eyes. 

"  Clement,"  said  lie,  with  agi-ave,  subdued 
gi-unt  of  enjoyment,  "  come  tliis  way — turn 
up  the  venison,  Francis— eh,  wliat  say  you 
now,  Clement?  Look  at  the  dej)th  of  the 
fat  ! — what  a  prime  fellow  that  was ! — see 
the  flank  he  had  ! — six  inches  on  the  ribs  at 
lea.st !  As  our  countryman,  (loldsmith,  says, 
■  the  lean  was  so  white,  and  the  fat  was  no 
ruddy.-" 


[  Clement  had  often  before  witncs?;od  this 
I  hot  spirit  of  luxury,  which  becomes  doubly 
carnal  and  gross  in  a  minister  of  (lod.  On 
this  occa.sion  he  did  not  even  smile,  Init  re- 
'  plied  gravely,  "I  am  not  a  judge  of  venison, 
[  IMr.  Lucre  ;  but,  I  believe  you  have  mis- 
quoted the  poet,  who,  I  think,  says,  '  the 
fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so 
ruddy.'" 

"  Well,  that's  not  much,  Clement ;  but,  if 
you  were  a  judge,  this  would  both  delight 
and  astonish  you.  Now,  Francis,  I  charge 
j'oii,  as  you  value  your  place,  your  reputa- 
I  tion,  your  future  welfare,  to  be  cautious  in 
dressing  it.  You  know  how  I  wish  it  done, 
and,  besides.  Lord  Mountmoi-g:ige,  Sir  Harry 

Beevor,  Lord ,  and  a  few  (•leri(!al  friends, 

are  to  dine  with  me.  Come  in  Clement — 
Francis,  you  liave  heard  what  I  siid  !  If  that 
haunch  is  spoiled,  I  shall  discliarge  you 
without  a  cliai-acter  most  po.sitivelv,  so  look 
to  it." 

When  they  entered  the  library,  the  table 
of  which  was  covered  with  religious  maga- 
zines, missionary  papers,  and  reports  of 
religious  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
Mr.  Lucre,  after  throwing  himself  into  a  rich 
cushioned  arm-chair,  motioned  to  his  curate 
to  take  a  seat. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  Clement,"  said  he, 
"  to  liave  your  advice  and  assistance  on  a 
subject,  in  which,  I  feel  confident,  tiiat  as  a 
sincere  and  zealous  Protestant,  you  will  take 
a  warm  interest.  You  have  heard  of  the 
establishment  of  our  New  Reformation  So- 
ciety, of  course." 

"I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally  known," 
replied  Clement. 

"  It  is  now,"  replied  Lucre  ;  "but  our  ob- 
jects are  admirable.  We  propose  to  cari^ 
controversy  into  nil  the  strongholds  of  Popery 
— to  enlighten  both  priest  and  people,  and, 
if  possible,  to  transfer  the  whole  Popish 
population— jjier  satiram—hy  the  lump,  as  it 
were  — " 

"  Per  (laltirum,  I  believe,"  observed  Cle- 
ment, bowing,  "  if  I  m-iy  take  the  liberty." 
I  "  Sati,  satn — well,  you  may  be  right ;  my 
!  memoiy.,  Clement,  retains  large  p-i,ss:vge3 
best,  a"d  ever  did — to  transfer  the  wiiole 
!  Popish  po])ulation  to  the  Established  (Church. 
!  It  is  a  noble,  a  glorious  speculition,  if  it 
•  only  can  be  accomplished.  Think  of  the 
\  advantages  it  would  confer  upon  us !  What 
j  stability  would  it  not  give  the  Church." 
'  ''X  cannot  exactly  see  wliat  peculiar  stabil- 
1  ity  It  would  give  tiie  C!hurcli,"  replied  ("le- 
1  ment,  "  with  the  exception  of  mere!  numbera 
alone." 

"  How  so    -what  do  j-ou  mean?" 
I       "  Why,  sir,"  replied  Clement,  "  if  we  ha>l 
I  the  cumbers  you  speak  of   to-morrow,   w« 
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would  be  certainly  worse  off  than  we  are  to- 
day. They  could  only  pay  us  our  tithes, 
and  that  they  do  as  it  is ;  if  they  formed 
a  portion,  and  the  largest  portion  they 
would  form,  of  our  church,  think  of  tlie 
immense  number  of  clergy  they  would 
require  to  look  to  their  religious  wants— the 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  that 
must  be  built — the  number  of  livings  that 
must  be  divided — nay,  my  dear  sir,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  you  may  easily  see,  that  for 
every  one  bishop  now,  we  should  have  at 
least  four,  then,  and  that  the  incomes  would 
diminish  in  jsroportion.  As  it  is  now,  sir, 
we  have  the  tithes  without  the  trouble  of 
laboring  for  them,  but  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent case  in  your  new  position  of  affiiirs." 

Mr.  Lucre,  who,  in  the  heat  of  liis  zeal, 
had  neither  permitted  himself  to  see  matters 
in  tills  light,  nor  to  jierceive  that  Clement's 
arguments  concealed,  under  a  grave  aspect, 
something  of  irony  and  satire,  looked  upon 
his  curate  with  dismay — the  smooth  and 
rosy  cheek  got  pale,  as  did  the  whole  purj^le 
face  down  to  the  third  chin,  each  of  which 
reminded  one  of  the  diminished  rainbows 
in  the  sky,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  except 
that  they  were  not  so  heavenly. 

"  Clement,"  said  he,  "  you  atnaze  me — ■ 
that  is  a  most  exceedingly  clear  view  of  the 
matter.  Transfer  them !  no  such  thing,  it 
would  be  a  most  dreadful  calamity,  unless 
church  property  were  proportionably  in- 
creased ;  but,  could  not  that  be  done,  Clem- 
ent ?  Yes,"  said  lie,  exulting  at  the  idea,  as 
one  of  which  he  ought  to  feel  proud,  "  that 
could  and  would  be  done — besides  I  relish  the 
multiplication  of  the  bishoprics,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  therefore  we  will  proceed 
with  the  Reformation.  At  all  events,  it 
would  be  a  great  blessing  to  get  rid  of  Popery, 
which  we  would  do,  if  we  could  accomplish 
this  glorious  project." 

"  I  must  confess,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Clement 
gravely,  "that  I  liave  never  been  anxious  for 
a  mere  change  of  speculative  opinions  in  any 
man,  unless  when  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  his  life  and  morals. 
With  respect  to  the  Reformation  Society,  I 
beg  leave  to  observe  that  I  think  the  plan  for 
the  present  is  unseasonable,  and  only  calcu- 
lated to  till  the  kingdom  with  religious  dis- 
sention  and  hatred.  The  people,  sii-,  are  not 
prepared  to  have  their  religion  taken  by 
storm  ;  they  are  too  shrewd  for  that ;  and  I 
really  think  we  have  no  just  cause  to  feel 
anxious  for  the  conversion  of  those  who  can- 
not appreciate  the  princijiles  upon  which 
they  embrace  our  faith,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
them.  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion  that  the 
pohcy   piu-sued    by   England   towards  this 


country  has  been  the  bane  of  its  hapi>inesg. 
She  deprived  the  Ii-ish  Roman  Catholics  ol 
the  means  of  acquiring  education,  and  then 
jjunislied  them  for  the  crimes  which  pro- 
ceeded from  their  ignorance.  They  were  a 
dissatisfied,  a  tumultuous,  and  an  impractica- 
ble, because  they  were  an  opisres.sed,  people  ; 
and  where,  by  the  way,  is  there  a  people, 
worthy  to  be  named  such,  who  will  or  ought 
to  rest  contented  under  penal  and  opj^ressive 
laws.  But  there  was  a  day  when  they  would 
have  been  grateful  for  the  relaxation  of  such 
laws.  Oppression,  however,  has  its  tra- 
ditions, and  so  has  revenge,  and  these  can 
descend  from  father  to  son,  without  educa- 
tion. If  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  had 
been  removed  at  a  jjroper  time,  they  would 
long  since  have  been  forgotten,  but  they 
were  not,  and  now  they  are  remembered, 
and  will  be  remembered.  The  in'ejudices 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  however,  and  their 
enmity  towards  those  who  opjiressed  them, 
increased  with  their  numbers  and  their 
knowledge.  The  religion  of  those  who  kept 
them  down  was  Protestant ;  and  think  you, 
sir,  tliat,  be  the  merits  of  that  religion  what 
they  may,  these  are  the  people  to  come  over 
in  large  masses,  without  esteem  for  us,  re- 
flection, or  any  knowledge  of  its  principles, 
and  embrace  the  creed  of  the  very  men  whom 
they  look  upon  as  their  oppressors.  Su-, 
there  is  but  one  way  of  converting  the  Ii-ish, 
and  it  this  : — Let  them  find  the  best  argu- 
ments for  Pj'otestautism  in  the  hves  of  its 
ministers,  and  of  all  who  profess  it.  Let  the 
higher  Pi'otestant  clergy  move  more  among 
the  humbler  classes  even  of  their  own  flocks 
— let  them  be  found  more  frequently  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  always  is — at  the 
sick-bed— in  the  house  of  mourning,  of  death, 
and  of  sin — let  them  abandon  the  unbecom- 
ing pursuits  of  an  ungodlj'  ambition — cast 
from  them  the  crooked  and  hishonest  ma- 
noeuvres of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue 
— let  them  live  more  humbly,  and  more  in 
accordance  v^ith  the  gospel  wliicli  they  preach 
— let  them  not  set  tlieii-  hearts  upon  the 
church  merely  because  it  is  a  wealthy  cor- 
jjoration,  calculated  rather  to  gratify  theu- 
own  worldly  ambition  or  cupidity,  than  the 
spiritual  exigencies  of  their  own  flocks — let 
them  not  draw  their  revenues  from  the  pock- 
ets of  a  poor  jieople  who  disclaim  their  faith, 
whilst  they  denounce  and  revile  that  faith  iis 
a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated.  Let  tliem  do 
this,  sir — free  Protestantism  fi'om  tlie  golden 
sliackles  which  make  it  the  slave  of  Mammon, 
that  it  may  be  able  to  work — do  this,  and 
depend  upon  it,  that  it  will  then  flourish  as 
it  ought ;  but,  in  my  humble  ojainion,  until 
such  a  reform  first  takes  place  wdth  ourselves, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  that  Roman  Catholics  will 
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come  over  to  us,  unless,  indeed,  a  few  from 
sordid  and  dishonest  motives — and  these  we 
wore  better  without.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  jireseut  Kofovniation  Society-  is  un- 
seasonable and  ill-advised,  nor  do  I  hesitate 
to  predict  that  the  event  will  pi-ove  it  so.  In 
conclusion,  sir,  I  am  sorry  to  saj',  that  I've 
seldom  seen  one  of  those  very  zealous  clerg;y- 
men  who  would  not  rather  convert  one  indi- 
vidual from  Popery  than  ten  from  sin." 

"  AMiy,  Clement,  you  are  a  liberal !  " 

"  I  trust,  sir,  I  am  a  Christian.  As  for 
liberalism,  as  it  is  f^enerallj'  understood,  no 
man  scorns  the  cant  of  it  more  than  I  do. 
But  I  cannot  think  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
man  sincerely  worshippinjf  God — even  with 
many  obvious  en-ors  in  his  forms,  or,  with 
what  we  consider  absurdities  in  his  very 
creed^I  cannot  think,  I  say,  that  such  a 
man,  worshipping  the  Almighty  according  to 
his  knowledge,  will  be  damned.  To  think  so 
is  iirecisely  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, with  which  we  charge  Popery  itself." 

Mr.  Lucre's  face,  during  the  enunciation 
of  these  sentiments,  glowed  like  a  furnace 
thrice  heated — he  turned  ujj  his  eyes  —groan- 
ed aloud — struck  the  arm  of  his  chair  with 
his  open  hand — then  commenced  fanning  his 
breast,  as  if  the  act  were  necessary  to  cool 
that  evangelical  indignation,  in  which  there 
is  said  to  be  no  sin. 

"  Clement,"  said  he,  "  this — this  " —  here 
he  kept  fanning  down  his  choler  for  hidf  a 
minute  —  "  this  is  —  astonishing  —  awful — 
monstrous — monstrous  doctrine  to  come 
fi'om  the  lips  of  a  dergyman^man  " — anoth- 
er faiuiing — "  of  the  EstabUshed  Church  ; 
but  what  is  still  worse,  from — from — the  lips 
of  my  curate !  my  curate  !  I'll  trouble  you 
to  touch  the  bell— thank  you,  sir.  But,  i\Ir. 
Clement,  the  circumstance  of  giving  utterance 
to  such  opinions,  so  abruptly,  as  if  you  were 
merely  stating  some  common-place  fact — 
without  evincing  the  slightest  consideration 
for  ni£ — without  reflecting  upon  who  and 
what  I  am  -  without  remembering  my  posi- 
tion— my  inllucnce — the  purity  and  ortho- 
doxy of  my  doctrine — the  services  I  have 
rendered  to  religion,  and  to  a  Protestant 
government — (Jolm,  a  glass  of  water  ;  quick- 
ly)—you  forget,  sii-,  that  I  liave  proved  the 
Romisli  Church  to  be  both  damnable  and 
idolatrous— that  she  is  without  the  means  of 
salvation — that  her  hght  is  out— her  candle- 
stick removed— and  that  she  is  notliing  now 
but  darkness,  and  abo7nination,  and  blas- 
phemy. Yes,  sir;  knowing  all  this,  you 
coidd  openly  e>:pre8s  such  doctrines,  without 
giving  me  a  moment's  notice,  or  anything  to 
prejiare  me  for  such  a  slioirk  !  —sir,  I  am  ver}' 
much  distressed  indeed  ;  but  I  thank  my 
God  that  this  excitement  —  (bring  it  here, 


John  ;  quick) — that  this  excitement  is  Chris- 
tian excitement — Christian  excitement,  Mr. 
Clement ;  for  I  am  not,  I  trust,  without  thai 
zeal  for  the  interests  of  my  church,  of  my 
I  King,  and  of  Protestantism  at  large,  which 
I  becomes  a  man  who  has  labored  for  them  as 
I  have  done." 
I  Here,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  tlurst 
I  which  seemed  to  have  fastened  on  him,  he 
put  the  glass  to  his  li2)3  ;  but,  sooth  to  say, 
lilce  the  widow's  cruse,  it  seemed  to  have 
been  gifted  with  the  miraculous  proiJerty  of 
going  from  his  ]ij)s  as  full  as  when  it  came 
to  them. 

"I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lucre,"  replied  Cle- 
ment, "  in  uttering  my  sentiments,  I  most 
certainly  had  not  the  slighte.st  intention  of 
giving  you  offence.  I  spoke  calmly,  end 
candidly,  and  truly,  what  I  think  and  feel — 
and  I  regret  that  I  should  have  offended  you 
so  much  ;  for  I  only  expx'essed  the  coi.:mon 
charity  of  our  religion,  which  hoi)cth  all 
things — is  slow  to  condemn,  and  forbids  ua 
to  judge,  lest  we  be  judged." 

"  Clement,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  who,  to  speak 
truth,  had  ascribed  his  excitement— what  a 
base,  servile,  dishonest,  hj-pocritical  scoun- 
drel of  a  word  is  that  excitement— ready  to 
adopt  any  meaning,  to  conceal  any  failing,  to 
disguise  any  fact,  to  run  any  lying  message 
whatsoever  at  the  beck  and  service  of  false- 
hood or  hyjiocrisy.  If  a  man  is  drunk,  in 
stei)s  excitement — Lord,  sir,  he  was  only 
excited,  a  little  excited  ; — if  a  mnn  is  in  a 
rage,  like  Mr.  Lucre,  he  is  only  excited, 
moved  by  Christian  excitement— out  upon 
it ! — but,  like  every  other  slavish  instrument, 
we  must  use  it — had  ascribed  his  excitement, 
we  say,  to  causes  that  had  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  in  occasioning  it — the  hmiA  fide 
one  being  the  indirect  rebidce,  to  him,  and 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  tliat  waa 
contained  in  Clement's  observations  upon  the 
Established  Clmrcli  and  lier  ecclesiastics. 
"Clement,"  said  he,  "I  must  be  j)lain  with 
you.  For  some  tiine  past  I  have  really 
suspected  tlie  soundness  of  your  view.s — I 
lia<l  doubts  of  your  orthodoxy  ;  but  out  of 
consideration  for  your  large  family,  I  did  not 
press  you  for  an  explanation." 

"Tlien,  sir,"  replied  Clement,  "allow  me 
to  say,  that  as  an  orthodox  clergyman,  jealous 
of  the  purity  of  our  creed,  and  anxious  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  your  flock,  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  done  so.  As  for  me,  I 
shall  be  at  all  times  both  ready  and  willing 
to  render  an  account  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
me.  I  neither  fear  nor  deprecate  investiga- 
tion, sir,  I  assure  you." 

"I  certainly  knew  not,  hz-vever,  that  you 
were  so  far  gone  in  latitudiiiarianism,  as  1 
find,  unfortunately,  tu  be  the  case.     I  hol4 
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a  responsible — a  sacred  situation,  as  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  Mr.  Clement,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  suffer  such  doctrine  to  spread 
through  my  flock.  Besides,  had  you  taken 
an  active  part  in  promoting  this  Reforma- 
tion, as,  with  youi-  learning  and  talents  I 
know  you  could  have  done — I  make  no 
allusion  now  to  your  unhappy  pi'inciples— 
had  you  done  so  it  was  my  fixed  intention 
to  have  increased  youi*  salary  ten  i:)ounds  j^er 
annum,  out  of  my  own  pocket,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  claims  that  are  upon  me." 

"  My  legal  salary,  I  believe,  Mr.  Lucre,  is 
seventy-live  pounds  per  annum,  and  the 
value  of  your  benefice  is  one  thousand  four 
hundred.  I  may  say  the  whole  duty  is  per- 
formed by  me.  Out  of  that  one  thousand 
four  hundred,  I  receive  sixty  ;  but  I  shall 
add  nothing  more — for  indeed  I  have  yet 
several  visits  to  make  before  I  go  home.  As 
to  my  orthodoxy,  su-,  you  will  take  your  own 
course.  To  my  bishop  I  am  ready  to  explain 
my  0])inions  ;  they  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Word  of  God  ;  and  if  for  entertaining 
them  I  am  deprived  of  the  slender  support 
for  which  I  labor,  as  your  curate,  my  trust 
in  God  will  not  be  the  less." 

Ml-.  Lucre  declined  any  reply,  but  bowed 
very  politely,  and  rang  the  bell,  to  order  his 
carriage,  as  a  hint  to  Mr.  Clement  that  the 
conversation  was  closed.  The  latter  bowed, 
bade  him  good  morning,  and  departed. 

AMieu  ]Mr.  Clement  said  he  had  some  visits 
to  make,  we  must,  lest  the  reader  might 
suppose  they  are  visits  of  ceremony,  follow 
his  steps  in  order  to  leani  the  nature  of  these 
visits. 

About  half  a  mile  fi-om  the  Glebe  house 
of  Castle  Cumber,  the  meek  and  unassuming 
curate  entered  into  an  abode  of  misery  and 
sorrow,  which  woidd  require  a  far-  more 
touching  pen  than  our.s  to  describe.  A  poor 
widow  sat  upon  the  edge  of  a  little  truckle 
bed  with  the  head  of  one  of  her  children  on 
her  lap ;  another  lay  in  the  same  bed  silent 
and  feeble,  and  looking  evidently  ill.  Mr. 
Clement  remembered  to  have  seen  the  boy 
vhom  she  supported,  not  long  before  play- 
ing nbout  the  cottage,  his  rosy  cheeks 
heightened  into  a  glow  of  health  and  beauty 
by  the  exercise,  and  his  fair,  thick-clustered 
hair  blown  about  by  the  breeze.  The  child 
was  dying,  and  the  tender  power  of  a 
mother's  love  pronqjted  her  to  keep  him  as 
near  her  breaking  heart  as  she  could,  during 
the  short  space  that  remained  of  his  brief 
existence.  When  Mi-.  Clement  entered,  the 
lonely  mother  looked  upon  him  with  an 
aspect  of  such  bitter  sorrow,  of  such  helpless 
supplication  in  her  misery,  as  if  she  said,  am 
I  left  to  the  affliction  of  my  own  heart !  Am 
I  cut  off  fi-om  the  piety  and  comfort,  which 


distress  like  mine  ought  to  derive  from 
Christian  S3'mpathy  and  fellowship  !  Have 
I  not  even  a  human  face  to  look  upon,  but 
those  of  my  dymg  children  !  Such  in  similar 
cii-cumstances  are  the  questions  which  the 
heart  ivill  ask.  She  could  not  immediately 
si^eak,  but  with  the  head  of  her  dying  boy 
upon  her  heart  she  sat  in  mute  and  unbroken 
agony,  every  pang  of  her  departing  orj)han 
throwing  a  deeper  shade  of  aifliction  over 
her  countenance,  and  a  keener  barb  of  sor- 
row into  her  heart. 

The  champion  of  God,  however,  was  at  his 
jjost.  He  advanced  to  the  bed-sit]  e,  and  in 
tones  which  j^roclaimed  the  fulness  of  his 
sympathy  in  her  sufferings,  and  with  a 
countenance  lit  up  by  that  tnist  in  heaven 
which  long  trials  of  his  own  and  similar 
bereavements  had  given  him,  he  addressed 
her  in  words  of  comfort  and  consolation,  and 
raised  her  heart  to  better  hopes  than  any 
which  this  world  of  care  and  trial  can  bestow. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  comfort  in 
such  moments,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  enforce 
it  too  strongly.  The  widow  looked  upon 
her  boy's  face,  which  was  sweetly  marked 
with  the  gi-aces  of  iimocence,  even  in  the 
throes  of  death.  The  light  of  life  was  nearly 
withdrawn  from  his  dim  blue  eye  ;  but  he 
felt  from  time  to  time  for  the  mother's 
hands,  and  the  mother's  bosom.  He  was 
striving,  too,  to  utter  his  little  comi^laints ; 
attempting  probably  to  describe  his  sufferings 
and  to  beg  relief  fi'om  his  unhappy  parent ; 
but  the  dissolving  power  of  death  was  on  all 
his  faculties  ;  his  words  lapsed  into  each 
other  indistinctly,  and  were  consequently 
unintelligible-  Mrs.  Vincent,  for  such  was 
the  widow's  name,  heard  the  words  addressed 
to  her  by  Mr.  Clement ;  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  heaven  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
them,  heavy  with  misery,  upon  her  d3-iug 
boy.  Her  heart — her  hopes — almost  her 
whole  being  w-ere  pecidiarly  centered  in  the 
object  before  her ;  and  though  she  had 
imagined  that  sympathj'  might  support  her, 
she  now  felt  that  no  human  power  could 
give  her  consolation.  The  tears  were  falling 
fast  from  Mi-.  Clement's  cheeks,  who  felt, 
that  until  the  agonies  of  the  boy  were  over, 
it  would  be  vain  to  offer  her  any  kind  of 
supi^ort.     At  length  she  exclaimed— 

"  Oh  !  Saviour,  who  suffered  the  ngony  of 
the  cross,  and  who  loved  little  children  like 
him,  let  your  mercy  descend  iqjou  my  be 
loved !  Suffer  him  to  come  to  you  noon. 
Oh  !  Saviour — hear  a  mother's  jji-ayer,  for  I 
loved  him  above  all,  and  he  was  oui-  life  i 
Core  of  my  heart,  j'ou  are  stri\'iug  to  tell 
your  mother  what  you  suffer,  but  the  weight 
of  death  is  upon  your  tongue,  and  you  cannot 
1  do  it !     I  am  here,  my  beloved  sufferer —I  am 
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here — you  struggle  to  find  my  hands  to  tell 
me — to  tell  me — but  I  cannot  help  you." 

"  Mrs.  Viiicent,"  said  the  curate,  "  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  what  ajipears  to  us  to 
be  the  agony  of  death,  is  not  felt  so  severely 
as  we  imagine ;  strive  to  moderate  your 
grief — and  reflect  that  he  will  soon  be  in 
peace,  and  joy,  and  happiness,  that  will  never 
end.  His  little  sorrows  and  sufferings  will 
Boon  be  over,  and  the  bosom  of  a  merciful 
God  will  receive  hitu  into  lifo  and  glory." 

"But,  sir,"  ro})lied  the  widow,  the  teirr. 
^ist  streaming  down  her  eheek.s,  "do  you 
not  see  what  lie  suffers  ?  Ijook  at  the  mois- 
ture that  is  on  his  httle  brow,  and  see  how 
he  writhes  with  the  pain.  He  thinks  that  I 
can  stop  it,  and  it  is  for  that  he  presses  my 
hand.  During  his  whole  illness  that  was 
still  his  cry — '  oh,  mother,  take  away  this 
pain,  why  don't  you  take  away  the  jwin  ! '  " 

Mr.  Clement  was  a  father,  and  an  affection- 
ate one,  and  this  allusion  to  the  innocence  of 
the  little  sufferer  touched  his  heart,  and  he 
was  silent. 

The  widow  proceeded  :  "  there  he  lies,  my 
only— only  son— his  departed  father's  image, 
and  I  looked  up  to  him  to  be  one  day  my 
support,  my  pride,  and  my  happiness — but 
S3e  what  ho  is  now  !  Oh  !  James,  James, 
wouldn't  I  l:iy  down  my  lifo  to  save  yom"s  ! " 

"  You  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the  isicture, 
Mrs.  Vincent,"  said  the  curate.  "  Think 
upon  what  he  may  escape  by  his  early  and 
his  happy  death.  You  know  not,  but  that 
there  was  crime,  and  sin,  and  affliction  be- 
fore him.  Consider  how  many  parents  there 
are  now  in  the  world,  who  would  feel  happy 
that  their  children,  who  bring  shame,  and 
distress,  and  misery  upon  them,  had  been 
taken  to  (iod  in  their  childhood.  And,  sure- 
ly, there  is  still  a  God  to  provide  for  your- 
self and  your  other  little  ones  ;  for  remem- 
ber, you  have  still  those  who  have  tender 
claims  upon  your  heart." 

"  I  know  you  are  right,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  but  in  cases  like  this,  nature  must  have  its 
way.  Death,  death,  but  you're  cniel !  Oh 
— blessed  lather,  what  is  this !  " 

One  last  convulsive  spasm,  one  low  ago- 
nizing groan,  a<'companied  by  a  relaxation  of 
the  little  fingers  which  had  pressed  her  hands, 
closed  the  sufferings  of  the  widow's  pride. 
She  stooped  wildly  over  him  and  piessed  him 
to  her  heart,  as  if  l)y  doing  so  she  could 
draw  his  pains  into  her  own  frame,  as  they 
were  alreidy  in  her  spirit ;  but  his  murnnir- 
ings  were  silent,  and  on  looking  close'y  into 
his  countenance,  she  perceived  that  his  Re- 
deemer hiul,  indeed,  suffered  her  little  one  to 
go  unto  liim  ;  that  all  his  httle  pains  and 
agonies  were  over  forever. 

"His  sufferings  are  past,"  she  exclaimed, 


I  "  James,  j-our  sufferings  are  over  ! "  As  she 
j  uttered  the  words,  the  curate  was  astonished 
I  by  hearing  her  burst  out  into  one  or  two 
I  wild  hysteric  laughs,  which  hapiiily  ended  in 
I  tears. 

I  "  No  more,"  she  continued,  "j-ou'll  feelnc- 
more  pain  now,  my  precious  boy  ;  your  voice 
will  never  sound  in  my  ears  iigaiu  ;  you'll 
never  call  on  me  to  say  '  mother,  take  away 
my  pahi ; '  the  Sunday  mornin"  will  never 
come  when  I  will  take  pride  in  dressing  you. 
My  morning  and  evening  kiss  will  never 
more  be  given  — all  my  heart  was  fixed  on  is 
gone,  and  I  cai-e  not  now  what  becomes  ol 
me." 

AMiat  could  the  good  curate  do?  He 
strove  to  soothe,  sustain,  and  comfort  her, 
but  in  vain  ;  the  jwor  widow  heard  him  not. 
"Jenny,"  said  she,  at  length,  turning  to 
the  other  sick  child,  "  your  brotlier  is  at 
rest !  James  is  at  rest  ;  he  will  disturb  your 
sleep  now  no  more — nor  will  you  disturb 
his." 

"  Oh  !  but  he  couldn't  help  it,  mammy  ;  it 
was  the  pain  that  made  him." 

As  the  child  uttered  these  words,  the  wid- 
ow put  her  hand  to  her  hep-t,  gave  two  or 
I  three  rapid  sobs— her  bosom  heaved,  and  her 
I  head  fell  back  over  a  chair  that  was  accident- 
ally beside  her.  ^Mr.  Clement  caught  her 
in  time  to  prevent  her  from  falling  ;  he  placed 
her  upright  on  the  chair,  which  he  carried  to 
the  little  dresser,  where  he  found  a  jug  of 
water,  the  only  drink  she  Imd  to  give  her 
sick  ehildi-eu.  With  this  ho  bathed  her  tem- 
ples and  wet  her  lips,  after  wliich  he  looked 
upon  the  scene  of  death  and  afHiction  by 
which  he  was  surrounded. 

"Gracious  Father,"  ho  exclaimed,  "let 
your  mercy  reach  this  most  pitiable  family  I 
Look  ■with  eyes  of  pity  and  compassion  upon 
t-iis  afflicted  and  bereaved  woman  !  Oh,  sup- 
port her — she  is  poor  anc'  nearly  heart-bro- 
ken, and  the  world  has  abandoned  her!  Oh, 
do  not  abandon  her,  Father  of  all  mercj-,  and 
God  of  rll  consnl  ition  I  " 

As  he  concluded,  the  widow  recovered,  and 
felt  his  teai-s  falling  upon  her  f  ice.  On  look- 
ing she  perceived  how  deeply  he  wivs  affected. 
Her  lips  ojiened  unconsciously  with  a  bless- 
ing on  him  who  shared  in,  and  soothed  her 
j  soiTows — her  voice  was  feeble,  for  she  had 
j  not  yet  recovered  her  strength  ;  but  tlie  low 
I  murmur  of  her  prayri-s  and  blessings  rose 
\  like  the  sounds  of  sweet  but  melancholy  mu- 
sic to  heaven,  and  was  heiu'd  there. 
j  Mr.  Clement  then  went  over  to  the  bed, 
and  with  his  own  hands  smoothed  it  down 
for  the  little  sick  sister  of  tlie  depirtcd  boy, 
adjusting  the  bed-clothes  .about  her  as  well 
'  as  he  coidd,  for  tlie  otlicr  i-hillnii  w.^rc  toe 
young  to  do  anything.     He  tlicii  divided  the 
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hair  upon  the  lifeless  child's  forehead — con- 
templated his  beautiful  features  for  a  moment 
— cauglit  his  Uttle  hand  in  his — let  it  fall — 
oh  !  how  hfelessly  !  he  then  shook  his  head, 
raised  his  eyes,  and  pointing  to  heaven,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  There — Mrs.  Vincent,  let  your  hopes  lie 
there." 

He  then  departed,  with  a  promise  of  seeing 
her  soon. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Tntervicio  brtincen  Ihtrhi/  (mil  Mr.  Lvcri' — Barhy 
feek  ScHptiiriil,  auil  ir<ix  ,:■<  s.-njJiiniUi/  trcnted— 
Mr.  Lucre's  Chrixlinn  J)/,ji„.yi>i.,,i  townrd.i  Father 
M'Gabe-A  feii)  Brands  oi)\r  TIamse'.ces  to  be 
Ptucked  from  the  Burning — Their  Qualificitiori, 
for  Conversion,  as  stated  by  Themseloes. 

Mr.  Lucre,  like  almost  every  Protestant 
rector  of  the  day,  was  a  magistrate,  a  circum- 
stance which  prevented  Mi:  Clement  fi'om 
feeling  any  surprise  at  seeing  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  of  both  sexes,  approaching 
the  glebe.  He  imaguied,  naturally  enough, 
that  they  were  going  upon  law  business,  as 
it  is  termed — for  he  knew  that  Mr.  Lucre, 
during  his  angel  visits  to  Castle  Cimiber, 
took  much  more  delight  in  administering 
the  law  than  the  gospel,  unless,  when  ready 
made,  in  the  shape  of  Bibles.  When  Dai'by, 
also,  arrived,  he  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  j)ersons  standing  among  a  little 
clump  of  trees  in  the  lawn,  apparently  wait- 
ing for  some  person  to  break  tlie  ice,  and  go 
in  first— a  fe.at  which  each  felL  anxious  to  de- 
cline liimself,  whilst  he  i^ressed  it  verj'  strong- 
ly upon  his  neighbor.  No  sooner  had  Darby 
made  his  apjJearance  than  a  communication 
took  place  between  him  and  them,  in  which 
it  was  settled  that  he  was  to  have  the  first  j 
interview,  and  aftei-wards  direct  the  conduct 
and  motions  of  the  rest.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  di-y,  knowing  look  aboiit  him,  which  seemed 
to  imply,  m  fact,  that  they  were  not  there 
without  some  suggestion  from  liimself. 

Darby  was  veiy  well  kno\vn  to  Mr.  Lucre, 
for  whom  he  had  fi-equently  acted  in  the  ca-  | 
pacity  of  a  bailiff;  he  accordingly  entered  ! 
with  something  like  an  appearance  of  busi-  [ 
ness,  but  so  admirably  balanced  was  his  con- 
duct  on   this   occasion,  between   his   usual 
sneaking  and  sei"vile  manner,  and  his  privi- 
leges as  a  Chi'istian,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  mtness  anything  so  inimitably  well  man- 
aged as  his  deportment.     One  circumstance 
A^as  certainly  strongly  in  his  favor ;  Fatlier 
M'Cabe  had  taken  care  to  imprint  with  liis 
whip   a  jwima  facie   testimony  of  sincerity 
upon  his  countenance,  which  was  black,  and 


swollen  into  large  v/elts  by  the  exposition  erf 
doctrinal  truth  which  he  had  received  at  that 
gentleman's  hands.  Lucre,  on  seeing  him, 
very  natm-ally  imagined  he  was  coming  to 
lodge  informations  for  some  outrage  com- 
mitted on  him  either  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  bailiff,  or,  for  having  become  a  con- 
vert, a  fact  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted from  the  True  Blue. 

"Well,  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "what  is  the 
matter  now?  you  are  sadly  abused — how 
came  this  to  pass  ?  " 

Darby  first  looked  upwards,  very  like  a 
man  who  was  conscientiously  soliciting  some 
especial  grace  or  gift  fi'om  above  ;  his  hps 
moved  as  if  in  prayer,  but  he  was  otherwise 
motionless — at  length  he  ceased — di-ew  a  long 
breath,  and  assumed  the  serenity  of  one 
whose  prayer  had  been  gi-anted.  The  only 
word  he  uttered  that  could  possibly  be  at 
all  imderstood,  was  ainen  ;  which  he  pro- 
nounced lowly,  but  still  distinctly,  and  in  aa 
unpopish  a  manner  as  he  could. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  .sir,"  he  replied, 
"  but  now  my  heart's  aisier — I  hope  I  have 
overcome  that  feeUng  that  was  an  me — I 
can  now  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
spread  o'  the  gospel,  and  I  do." 

"  What  has  hajjjDened  your  face  ? — you  are 
sadly  abused  ! " 

"  A  smaU  taste  o'  i^arsecution,  sir,  which 
the  Lord  put  into  Father  M'Cabe's  horse- 
whip— heart  I  mane — to  give  me,  bekaise  I 
renounced  his  hathenism,  and  came  into  the 
light  o'  thruth — may  He  be  praised  for  it !  " 
Here  followed  an  ui^turning  of  the  eyes  after 
the  manner  of  M'Slime. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  teU  me,  O'Drive,  that 
this  outrage  has  been  committed  on  you  by 
that  savage  priest,  M'Cabe  ?  " 

"  It  was  he  left  me  as  yon  see,  sir — but 
it's  good  to  suffer  in  tliis  world,  especially 
for  the  thruth.  Indeed  I  am  proud  of  this 
face,"  he  continued,  blinking  with  a  vis- 
age so  comically  disastrous  at  Mi-.  Lucre, 
that  had  that  gentleman  had  the  slightest 
j)ossible  pierceptiou  of  tlie  ludicrous  in  his 
composition,  not  all  the  gifts  and  graces  that 
ever  were  poured  dov.'n  upon  the  whole  staff 
of  the  Reformation  Society  together,  would 
have  prevented  him  from  laughing  outright. 

"  Of  course  you  are  come,"  pursued  Lucre, 
"  to  swear  information  against  this  man  ?  " 

"  I  have  prayed  for  it,"  said  Darby  in  a 
soliloquy,  "  and  I  feel  that  it  has  been 
granted.  Swear  information,  sir  ? — I'll  strive 
and  do  betther  than  that,  I  hope  ;  I  must 
now  take  my  stand  bj'  the  Bible,  sir  ;  that 
will  be  the  color  I'll  hoist  while  I  live.  In 
that  blessed  book  I  read  these  words  thia 
mornin',  '  love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you. 
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and  pray  for  them  which  despitefiilly  use  you  | 
and  parsecute  jou.'  Sir,  when  I  read  these  [ 
words,  I  felt  them  sinkin'  into  my  heart,  and 
I  couldn't  help  repeatin'  them  to  myself, 
ever  since — and,  even  when  Father  M'Cabe 
was  playin'  his  whip  about  my  ears,  I  was  as  j 
ihard  at  work  pray  in'  for  his  sowl."  j 

Tliis,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  perfectly  true, 
only  we  fear  that  our  blessed  convert  forgot  ; 
to  state  the  precise  nature  and  object  of  the 
prayer  in  question,  and  to  mention  whether  : 
it  was  to  the  upper  or  lower  settlement  ho 
consigned  the  soul  alluded  to.  This  Chris-  i 
tian  spirit  of  Darbj''s,  however,  was  by  no 
means  in  keeping  wtb  that  of  ^Iv.  Lucre, 
who  never  was  of  opinion,  in  his  most  chari-  j 
table  of  moods,  that  the  gospel  should  alto-  I 
pether  supersede  the  law.  On  this  occasion, 
especially,  he  felt  an  acutcness  of  anxiety 
to  get  the  priest  within  his  power,  which  the 
spirit  of  no  gosj)el  that  ever  was  written  , 
could  repress.  M'Cabe  and  he  had  never  i 
met,  or,  at  least,  never  spoke  ;  but  the  j^riest  I 
had,  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  | 
movement,  sent  him  a  number  of  the  most  | 
ludicrous  messages,  and  transmitted  to  him,  [ 
for  selection,  a  large  assortment  of  the  most  j 
comical  and  degrading  epithets.  Here,  then, 
was  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  resent-  i 
ment  in  a  Ciiristiin  and  constitutional  spirit, 
and  with  !io  ol)st;icle  in  his  way  but  Dai'by's 
inveterate  piety.  This,  however, /or  thcKuke  j 
of  Irulh,  he  hoped  to  remove,  or  so  modify, 
tliat  it  would  not  prevent  him  fi-om  puni.sh- 
ing  that  ver^'  disloyal  and  idoLitrous  delin- 
quent. 

'•  Those  feelings,  OT)rive,  are  all  very  good 
and  creditable  to  you,  and  I  am  delighted 
indeed  that  you  entertain  them — but,  in  the 
meantime,  you  owe  a  duty  to  society  greater 
than  that  which  you  owe  to  youreelf.  This  | 
man.  this  prie.st — a  huge,  ferocious  person  I  ' 
understand  he  is — has  latterly  been  going 
about  the  p:u-ish  foaming  and  raging,  and 
seeking  whom  he  can  horsewhip." 

"  That's  thrutii,  sir,  poor  dark  hathen — 
an',  sir — jist  beggin'  your  pardon  for   one  j 
minute,  half  a  minute,  sir — you  know  we're 
desired  when  an  inimy  strikes  us  upon  one 
cheek  to  turn  the  other  to  him  :  well,  as  I 
said,  sir.  I  found  myself  very  Scriptural  this 
wliole  day,  so  when  he  hot  me  the  first  welt 
on  this  cheek,  I  turns  round  the  other,  an' 
,now  look  at  the  state  it's  in,  sir — but  that's 
not  all,   sir,  he  tuck  the  hint  at  once,  and  i 
gave  it  to  me  on  both  sides,  till  he  loft  me  ' 
Its  you  see  me.     Still,  sir,  I  can  forgive  him, 
ay,  and  I  have  done  it." 

■'That,  as  I  said,  roflects  pp-eat  credit  on 

your  principles— but.  in  the  meantime,  you 

can  still  retain  these  princi])lrsjind  prosecute 

him.     Your  lodging  informations  against  him 
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does  not  interfere  with  your  oviti  personal 
forgiveness  of  him  at  all— because  it  is  in 
behiilf  of,  and  for  the  safety  of  society  that 
you  come  forward  to  prosecute  now." 

Darby,  who  in  point  of  fact  had  big 
course  already  taken,  shook  his  head  and 
replied,  falling  back  upon  the  form  ol 
M'Slime's  language  as  much  as  he  could — 

"  I  feel,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  I'm  not 
permitted." 

"  Permitted  !  "  repeated  the  other.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  " 

"I'm  not  peiTnitted  from  above,  sir,  to 
prosecute   this   man.     I'm   not  justified  in 

"  Quite  ridiculous,  O'Drive,  where  did  you 
pick  up  this  jargon  of  the  conventicle— but 
that  remind.s  me,  by  the  by — you  are  not  a 
convert  to  the  Established  Church.  You  be- 
long to  the  Dissenters,  and  owe  youi-  change 
of  opinions  to  Mr.  M'Slime." 

"If  I  don't  belong  to  the  Established 
Church  now,  sii',"  rei)lied  Darby,  "I  won't 
be  long  so." 

"  Wiy,"  inquired  the  other,  "  are  you  not 
satisfied  wth  the  denomination  of  Christians 
you  have  joined '?  " 

"  M'Slime,  sir,  converted  me — as  you  say 
— but  I've  great  objections — and  between 
you  and  me,  I  fear  it's  not  altogether  safe 
for  any  man  to  take  his  religion  fi-om  an 
attorney." 

A  smile,  as  much  as  he  could  condescend 
to,  passed  over  the  haught3',  but  dignified 
features  of  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  O'Drive,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  think  yov* 
possessed  so  much  simplicity  of  character  as 
I  perceive  you  do — but  touching  tlic  prose- 
cution of  this  man — you  must  lodge  infor-. 
mation,  forthwith.  You  shall  bring  the  war- 
rant to  JIi-.  M'Clutchy  who  will  back  it,  and 
put  it  into  the  han<ls  of  those  who  will  lose 
little  time  in  haring  it  executed." 

"  I  am  soiT}-,  sir,  that  my  conscience  doesn't 
justify  me  in  doin'  what  you  wish." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  conscience,  sir?" 
asked  the  other,  getting  warm,  "  if  you  have 
a  conscience  you  will  have  no  scniplc  in  pim- 
ishing  a  man  who  is  an  open  enemy  to  truth, 
to  the  gospel,  and  to  the  spread  of  it  through 
a  beniglited  land.  How  can  you  reconcile  it 
to  yom- conscience  to  let  such  a  man  escape." 

"  Simply  by  forgiring  him,  sir— by  lettin' 
the  great,  big,  ignorant  hathon,  have  the  fuU 
benefit  of  a  gospel  forgiveness.  Tliat's  what 
I  mean,  sir,  and  surely  it  stftn<ls  to  sense  that 
I  couldn't  prosecute  him  wid  tlicso  fechn's, 
barrin'I'd  go  against  the  Word." 

"  O'Drive,"  said  Lucre,  evidently  mortified 
at  Darby's  ob.stinacy,  "one  of  two  things  ia 
true  ;  either  you  are  utterly  ignorant,  j)er- 
hai»,  with  eveiy  disjiosition  to  know  them. 
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of  the  sanctions  and  obligations  of  religion,  I 
or  you  are  still  a  Papist  at  heart,  and  an  im-  | 
postor.     I  teU  you,  sir,  once  more,  that  it  is  j 
ui^on  rehgious   gi-ounds  that  you  ought  to 
prosecute  tliis  ^^•lld  priest ;  because  in  doing  [ 
so,  you  render  a  most  important  service  to  j 
rehgion  and  morality,  both  of  which  are  out- 
raged in  his  person.     You  ought  to  know 
this.     Again,  su-,  if  you  ai-e  a  Protestant,  and 
have  thoroughly  cast  Popeiy  fi'om  your  heai-t,  i 
you  must  necessarily  be  a  loyal  man  and  a  | 
good  subject ;  but  if  you  refuse  to  j)rosecute 
him,  you  can  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  oth- 
er, but  a  Papist   and  an  impostor,  and  I've 
done  with  you.     If  Mr.  M'Clutchy  knew,  sii-, 
that  you  refused  to  prosecute  a  priest  for 
such  a  violent  outrage  upon  your  2)erson,  I 
imagine  you  would  not  long  hold  the  situa- 
tion of  baUiif  under  him." 

Darby  looked  mto  the  floor  like  a  philoso- 
pher solving  a  problem.  "I  see,  sir,"  said 
he,  "I  see — weU — you  have  made  that  clear 
enough  sartinly  ;  but  you  know,  sir,  how 
could  you  exjject  such  deep  raisoning  upon 
+3)p.ae  subjects  fi'om  a  man  like  me.  I  see 
ine  duty  of  it  now  clearly  ;  but,  then,  sir,  on 
the  other  hand  if  I  i^rosecute  him,  what's  to 
become  of  me  ?  Will  you,  sir,  bear-  my  fimer- 
al  exi^enses  ?  " 

"  Every  penny,  O'Drive,"  repHed  the  other, 
eagerly.  "  Tut,"  he  exclaimed,  checking  him- 
Gclf,  "  I — I — I  thought  you  meant  the  expenses 
of  the  prosecution." 

"It's  much  the  same,  su%"  rephed  Darby, 
"the  one  mil  be  sm-e  to  foUow  the  other. 
You  know  the  state  the  country's  in  now,  sir-, 
and  how  the  people  on  both  sides  are  ready 
to  skiver  one  another  about  this  rehgion,  and 
rents  and  tithes,  and  dear  knows  what  be- 
sides. As  it  is,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  "you  see 
that  I  dui'su't  walk  the  road  without  these," 
and  he  produced  the  pistols  as  he  s^Doke, 
"  but  what  chance,  sir-,  would  I  have  if  I  prose- 
cuted a  priest  ?  Why,  my  life  wouldn't  be 
worth  two  houi's'  purchase." 

JNIi-.  Lucre  hiniseK  could  not  help  feeling 
and  admrttmg  tlie  truth  of  this,  but  as  he 
CO  aid  deviise  no  plan  to  obviate  the  dangers 
alluded  to.  he  stiU  scrupled  not  to  ui'ge  the 
prosecution. 

"Su-,"  said  Dai-by  starting,  as  if  a  gleam 
of  hght  had  shot  across  his  brain,  "  a  thought 
has  just  struck  me,  and  I  hope  it  was  some- 
thing fi-om  above  that  sent  it.  If  there  was 
any  kind  of  situation,  sir,  that  I  could  fill,  and 
that  would  keep  me  in  a  jjlace  of  safety  where 
the  hathens  couldn't  get  at  me,  everj-thing 
would  be  right ;  and  be  the  same  token,  sir, 
now  that  I  think  of  it,  isn't  the  under  gaoler- 
ship  of  Castle  Ciunber  vacant  this  minute." 

Lucre  who,  in  fact,  had  set  his  heai-t  on 
prosecuthig  ;ind  pimishing  the  priest,  would 


have  gladly  made  Darby  governor  of  the  best 
gaol  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  rather  than 
lose  this  opportunity  of  effecting  his  pui-pose. 

"Rest  contented,  O'Drive,"  he  repUed, 
"  you  shall  have  it— I  pledge  myself  that  you 
shall  have  it.  My  intiuence  is  sufficient  for. 
much  more  than  so  paltry  a  trifle  as  that. 
And  now  for  the  informations." 

"  All,  six-,"  replied  the  other,  "  that  wouldn't 
mend  the  matter  a  bit.  Let  it  go  once  abroad 
that  I  swore  them,  and  I'd  never  see  to-mor- 
row night.  No,  sir,  if  you  wish  him  properli) 
prosecuted, — and  I  think  I  ought  to  know 
how  to  do  it,  too  ; — but  if  you  VNish  him  prop- 
erly punished,  place  me  first  out  of  harm's 
way — out  o'  the  reach  o'  the  hathens  ;  put 
me  into  the  situation  before  we  take  a  single 
step  in  the  business,  then  I'U  be  safe  and  can 
work  in  it  to  some  pui-pose." 

"  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Lucre,  "  and  I  will 
go  about  it  presently,  but  in  the  mean  time 
the  matter  rests  as  it  is.  If  what  you  say  is 
true,  and  I  beheve  it  is,  your  own  safety  de- 
pends upon  your  silence." 

"  Not  a  breath,"  replied  Darby  ;  "  and  now, 
sir,  about  what  brought  me  here — I  wanted  to 
say  that  I'd  wish  '  to  read  '  iij^on  Simday  next. " 

"  What  do  you  mean '? "  asked  Lucre. 

"  Why,  SU',  as  I  said,  I  don't  like  to  take 
my  religion  fi-om  an  attorney — and  I'm  afeard, 
besides,  that  he's  not  altogether  orthybox,  in 
regard  that  lie  hinted  once  that  God  was 

;  but,  indeed  I  disremember  his  words, 

for  it  wasn't  aisy  to  hould  them  when  you 
got  them." 

"He,  of  course,  is  a  Fatalist  and  Predes- 
tinarian,"  said  Lucre  ;  "  but  what  is  this  you 
were  about  to  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  that  I'd  wi.sh  publicly  to  read 
my  recompensation  in  youi-  'church  on  Sun- 
day next." 

"  And  why  in  my  church  ? "  asked  the 
proud  parson,  who  felt  his  vanity  touched, 
not  by  anything  Darby  had  yet  said,  but  by 
the  indescribable  expression  of  flattery  which 
appeared  in  his  face. 

"  Why,  sir,"  he  rejjlied,  "  bekase  it's  given 
out  on  all  hands  that  there's  no  end  to  your 
larnin' — that  it's  wondherful  the  books  you 
\STote — and  as  for  your  preachui',  that  it  'ud 
make  one  think  themselves  in  heaven,  hell,  or 
jDurgatory,  accordin'  as  you  wished." 

"  Vei'y  weU,  O'Drive,  very  weU  indeed,"  ex- 
claimed Lucre,  caught  on  his  weakest  side  by 
this  artfid  comphment ;  "  but  you  must  for- 
get pm-gatoiy— however  I  can  conceive  that 
it  was  the  mere  force  of  habit  that  prompted 
you  to  utter  it.  WeU,  tlien,  you  shall  read 
your  recantation  on  Sunday,  since  you  wish 
it — there  wiU  be  about  a  dozen  or  two  oth- 
ers, and  you  had  better  attend  eai'ly.  Good- 
day,  O'Drive  I " 
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"Pkise  your  honor,"  said  Diirby,  who 
never  could  be  Louest  to  both  parties, 
"there's  a  batch  o'  couvarts  outside  waitin' 
to  sec  you,  but  between  you  and  me,  I  think 
you  hiul  as  well  be  on  your  guard  wid  some 
o"  them,  I  know  what  they  want." 

"And  pray,  what  is  that,  O'Drive?" 

"  Why,  thin,  for  fiaid  I  may  be  doin'  the 
crathui-s  injustice,  six-,  I  won't  say  ;  only  jist 
take  my  hint,  any  how.  Good  moruiu' 
kindly,  sir  !  " 

As  Darby  passed  the  group  we  have  al- 
luded to,  he  winked  at  them  very  knowingly, 
"  go  up,"  said  he,  "  go  up  I  say  : — may  be 
I  didn't  give  yez  a  lift  since,  and  mark  me, 
h',uld  to  the  five  guineas  a  head,  and  to  be 
provided  for  aftherwai'ds.  PaJdy  Cummins 
do  you  go  up,  I  say — bannaih  lalh  I  " 

Paddy  went  up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
ragged,  famine-wasted  creature  entered  with 
bis  old  caubeeu  between  his  hands,  and  after 
having  ducked  down  his  head,  and  shnigged 
his  shoulders  alternately,  stood  with  an 
abashed  look  before  Mr.  Lucre. 

"  Well,  my  good  man,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness with  me?" 

To  this  the  countrj'iuan  f>repared  to  i"eply, 
— first,  by  two  or  thi-ee  additional  shrugs  ; 
secondly,  by  raising  his  right  elbow,  and 
pulling  up  all  that  remained  of  the  collar  of 
his  tattered  cothamore,  or  gi-eat  coat,  after 
which  he  gave  a  hem. 

'•  Have  you  no  tongue,  my  good  fellow?  " 

A  shrug — "hem— why,  su-,  but  that  was  a 
groat  s.armon  you  praiched  on  List  Sunda', 
plaise  you  lionor.  Faitha,  sir,  there  was 
mighty  line  discoorsiu'  in  it  about  rail- 
ligion  ?  " 

"  O !  the  sermon— did  you  hear  it,  my 
good  man  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  was  there  sure  enough,  in 
qiitc  o'  Father  M'Cabe,  an'  all." 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  friend,  sit  down — 
■well,  you  attended  the  sermon,  you  say — 
pray  how  did  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  su",  sui'e  nobody  could  dislike 
it ;  bedad,  sir,  we're  all  greatly  disappointed 
■wid  the  priests  afther  hearin'  it — it  ■was 
wondlierfid  to  hear  the  deep  larnin'  you 
brought  forrid,  sir,  against  them,  an'  our 
church  in  giueral.  Begad  myself  was 
mightily  improved  by  it." 

'■  Dont  swear,  though — well  you  were  im- 
jn-cjved  by  it,  you  say — pray  what  is  your 
name  ?  " 

'•  I'm  one  Paddy  Cummins,  sir,  a  shistcr's 
son  of — " 

"  \V(J1,  Cummins,  I'm  very  happy  to  hear 
that  you  were  edified,  and  happier  still  that 
you  luul  sense  to  perceive  the  side  upon 
wJiiih  truth  lay." 

"  Faitha,  thin,  your  reverence,  I  seen  thai 


I  ■widout  much  ihrouble  ;  but,  sure  they  say, 
'  sir,  there's  to  be  a  power  of  us  tumin'  over 
I  to  yez." 

I  "  I  hope  so,  Cummins — we  are  anxious 
that  you  should  see  the  en-oi-s  of  the  creed 
you  so  ignorantly  profess,  and  abandon 
them." 

"  Sm-e  enough,  sir — dad,  sir,  your  minis- 
thers  is  fine  men,  so  you  are — then  you're  so 
rich,  sir,  plaise  your  honor — they  do  be  say- 
in',  SU-,  that  the  reverend  gintlemen  of  your 
church  have  got  a  great  deal  of  money  among 
them  somehow,  in  regard  that  it  'ud  be  need- 
ful to  helj)  poor  crafhurs  that  'ud  tu)-n,  and 
keep  them  from  the  parsecution,  sir." 

"  Cummins,  my  good  friend,  allow  me  to  set 
you  right.  We  never  give  a  penny  of  money 
to  any  one  for  the  .sake  of  bringing  him  over 
to  our  church  ;  if  converts  come  to  us  it 
must  be  from  conviction,  not  from  interest." 

"  I  see,  sir— but  sure  I'm  not  wantin'  the 
promise,  at  all,  your  honor — .sm'c  I  know  you 
must  keep  yourselves  clear  anyway — only 
t'ne  five  guineas  a  head  that  I'm  tould  is  to 
be  given." 

"Five  guineas  a  head  ! — pi-ay  -nho  told 
you  so  ?  " 

"  Faitha,  sir,  I  couldn't  exactly  say,  but 
every  one  says  it.  It's  said  we're  to  get  five 
guineas  a  head,  sir,  and  be  provided  for, 
afther ;  I  have  nine  o'  them,  sir,  eight 
crathurs  and  Biddy  herself — she  can't  spake 
Engh.sh,  but,  wid  the  help  o'  God,  I  could 
consthre  it  for  her.  Faith,  she'd  make  a 
choice  Prodestau,  sir,  for  wanst  she  takes  a 
thing  into  her  head  the  devil  wouldn't  get  it 
out.  As  for  me,  I  don't  want  a  jironiise  at 
all,  your  reverence,  barriii'  that  if  it  'ud  bo 
plaisin'  to  you,  jist  to  lay  your  forefinger 
along  your  nose— merely  to  show  that  we 
undherstand  one  another — it  'ud  be  as  good 
to  me  as  the  bank  The  crathm-  on  the 
breai5t,  your  reverence,  we'd  throw  in  as  a 
luck  penny,  or  dhuragh,  and  little  Paddy  we 
give  at  half  price." 

"  Did  you  hear  all  this  ?  " 

"Faitha,  then,  -we  did,  sir — and  sure,  as 
you  don't  like  to  have  the  thing  known,  I  can 
j  keep  my  tongue  atwcen  my  teeth  as  well  as 


e'er  a  oonvart  livin' — an'   as  for   Biddy,  by 


I  only  keepin'  her  from  the  dhrink,  she's  as 
close  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to  a  here/fc. 
Bedad,  sir,  this  new  light  bates  every- 
thing." 

"  My  good  fi-iend,  Cummins,  I  tell  you  I; 
have  no  money  to  give, — neitlier  is  there 
anything  to  be  given, — for  the  sake  of  con- 
version— but,  if  your  notions  of  your  own 
religion   are   unsettled,  j>ut  your.self  under 

Lord 's   chaplain  ;   and,  if,  in    tlie   due 

course  of  time,  lie  thinks  you  sufficiently 
im^jrovcd  to  embrace  our  faith,  you  and  your 
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family  may  be  aided  by  some  comforts  suit- 
able to  your  condition." 

Cummins'  face  lengthened  visibly  at  an 
intimation  ■which  threw  him  so  far  from  his 
expectations ;  the  truth  being,  that  he  cal- 
culated upon  receiving  the  money  the  mo- 
ment he  read  his  recantation.  He  looked  at 
Mr.  Lucre  again  as  signifieantlj-  as  he  could 
— gave  his  head  a  scratch  of  remonstrance 
— shrugged  himself  as  before — rubbed  his 
elbovf  —  turned  round  his  hat  slowly,  ex- 
amined its  shape,  and  gave  it  a  smarter  set, 
after  which  he  gave  a  dry  hem  and  prepared 
to  speak. 

"  I'll  hear  nothing  further  on  the  subject," 
said  the  other,  "withdraw." 

Without  more  ado  Cummins  slunk  out  of 
the  room,  highly  disappointed,  but  still  not 

without  hopes  from  Lord ,  to  whom,  or 

his  chaplain,  he  resolved  to  apply.  In  the 
meantime  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  home 
to  his  starving  wife  and  children,  without 
having  communicated  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
those  who  were  assembled  at  the  glebe  house. 

He  had  scarcely  left  the  hall  door  when 
another  claimant  for  admission  presented 
himself  in  the  person  of  a  huge,  tattered  fel- 
low, with  red,  stiff  hair  standing  up  like  reeds 
through  the  broken  crown  of  his  hat,  which 
he  took  off  on  entering.  This  candidate  for 
Protestantism  had  neither  shoe  nor  stocking 
on  him,  but  stalked  in,  lea-(-ing  the  prints  of 
his  colossal  feet  upon  the  hall  through  which 
he  passed. 

"Well,  friend,  what  is  wrong  with  you? 
— why  did'nt  you  rub  your  filthy  feet,  sir,  be- 
fore you  entered  the  room  ?  You  have  soiled 
all  my  carpet." 

"  I  beg  your  honor's  pardiug,"  said  the 
huge  fellow ;  "I'll  soon  cure  that."  Having 
said  which  he  trotted  up  to  the  hearth-nig, 
in  which,  before  Lucre  had  time  even  to 
speak,  by  a  mpe  fi-om  each  foot,  he  left  two 
immense  streaks  of  mud,  which  we  guess 
took  some  hard  scrubbing  to  remove.  "Now, 
your  honor,  I  hope  I'll  do." 

Lucre  saw  it  was  useless  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  said,  with  more  temper  than 
could  be  expected — 

"  Man,  what's  yom-  business  ?  " 

"  I  come,  sirra," — this  man  had  a  habit  of 
pronouncing  sir  as  sin'a,  which  he  could 
never  overcome — "  to  tell  your  reverence  to 
enther  me  dovm  at  waust." 

"  For  what  purpose  should  I  enter  you 
down  ?  " 

"  For  the  money,  sirra  ;  I  have  seven  o' 
them,  and  we'll  all  go.  You  may  christen  us 
if  you  wish,  sirra.  'Deed  I'm  tould  we  must 
all  be  christened  over  agin,  an'  in  that  case, 
maybe  it  'ud  be  plaisin'  to  you  to  stand  god- 
fither  for  me,  yoiu'self,  your  reverence." 


"  What  do  you  meau  ? — but  I  suppose  1 
understand  you." 

"  I  mean,  sii-ra,  to  become  a  Protestan — I 
an'  my  family,  I'm  Nickey  Feasthalagh,  that 
was  in  on  susjsicion  o'  the  burnin'  of  Nugent's 
hay  ;  and  by  them  five  crasses  I  was  as  inno- 
cent of  that  as  the  child  onbom,  so  I  was. 
Sure  they  couldn't  jjrove  an  me,  becoorse  I 
came  out  wid  flying  colors,  glory  be  to  God ! 
Here  I  am  now,  su-,  an'  a  right  good  Prodes- 
tan  I'll  make  when  I  come  to  understand  it. 
An'  let  me  fwhisper  this,  sirra,  I'll  l)e  dam 
useful  in  fairs  and  markets  to  helj)  the  Orange- 
men to  lick  ourselves,  your  honor,  in  a  ski-im- 
mage  or  party  fight,  or  anything  o'  that  kid- 
ney." 

"I  am  Tsorry,  Nick  Fistula,  as  you  say  your 
name  is " 

"Nickey,  sirra." 

"  Well,  Nickey,  or  Nick,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  won't  do. 
You  ai'e  too  gi-eat  an  ornament  to  your  own 
creed  ever  to  shine  in  ours.  I  hapjien  to 
know  your  character — begone." 

"Is  Misthre  Lucre  widin?"  asked  a  third 
candidate,  whose  wife  accompanied  him — 
"if  he  is,  maybe  you'd  tell  him  that  one  Bar- 
ney Grattan  wishes  to  have  a  thiifle  o'  speech 
wid  his  honor." 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  servant  with  a  smile, 
after  having  acquainted  his  master. 

The  man  and  his  wife  accordingly  entered, 
having  first  wipied  their  feet  as  they  had  been 
ordered. 

"Well,  my  good  man,  what's  yoiu-  busi- 
ness." 

"  Rosha,  will  j-ou  let  his  honor  know  what 
we  wor  spakin'  about  ?     She'll  tell  you,  sir." 

"  Plaise  ycsur  honor,"  said  she,  "  we're  con- 
varts." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "that  is  at  least 
coming  to  the  point.  And  pray,  my  good 
woman,  who  converted  you  ?  " 

"  Faix,  the  accounts  that's  abroad,  sir, 
about  the  gintleman  from  Dublin,  that's  so 
full  of  larnin',  your  reverance,  and  so  rich, 
they  saj'." 

"  Then  it  was  the  mere  accounts  that 
wrought  this  change  in  you  ?  " 

"  Dhamnu  orth  a  Rosha,  go  dhe  shin  dher 
thu  ?  "  said  the  hiisband  in  Irish  ;  for  he  felt 
that  the  wife  was  more  expUcit  than  was  ne- 
cessary. "  Never  heed  her,  sir  ;  the  crathur, 
your  reverence,  is  so  through  other,  that  she 
doesn't  know  what  she's  sayin',  especially 
spakin'  to  so  honorable  a  gentleman  as  youi 
reverence." 

"Then  let  us  hear  your  version,  or  rathei; 
your  conversion." 

"  Myself,  sir,  does  be  thinkin'  a  great  deol 
about  these  docthrines  and  jinnyologies  that 
people  is  now  all  runnin'  upon.     I  can  tell  a 
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story,  sir,  at  a  wake,  or  an  ray  kailee  wid  a  j 
neipilibor,  as  well  as  e'er  a  man  in  the  Jive 
parishes.  The  i)eople  say  I'm  very  long  j 
lieailed  all  out,  and  can  see  far  into  a  thing. 
T^jey  do,  indeed,  plaise  yoiu-  reverence." 

"  Very  good."  I 

'•  Did  you  ever  hear  about  one  Fin  M'Cool  | 
wlio  wa.s  a  gi-eat  buffer  in  his  day,  and  how 
his  wife  put  the  trick  upon  a  big  bosthoon  of 
a  giant  that  came  down  from  Muiister  to 
bother  Fm  ?    Did  you  ever  hear  that,  sir  ?  " 

"  No ;  neither  do  I  wish  to  heai'  it  just 
now." 

"  Nor  the  song  of  Beal  Derg  O'Donnel,  sir, 
nor  the  '  Fairy  River,'  nor  'the  Life  and  Ad- 
ventui-es  of  Lan-y  Donieens  Ass,'  jjlaiseyour 
reverence." 

'•No— but  I  wish  you  would  allow  your 
wife  to  relate  your  business  here." 

'•  Well,  sir,  the  people  say  I'm  very  long- 
hc;uled,  and  can  see  fai-  into  a  thing — "  ! 

"  But,  my  good  man,  I  care  not  what  the  , 
people  s;iy — tell  your  story  briefly." 

"  — An'  can  see  f;u'  into  a  thing,  your  rev- 
erence, becaise  I'm  long-headed.  \M  long-  I 
he  ulod  peoi^le,  sir,  is  cute,  an'  do  you  know  I 
why  they're  cute,  su- '?  No,  you  don't,  but 
I'll  tell  you — bekaii-ie  they're  long-headed.  | 
Now,  sir,  wliat  'ud  you  think  to  turn  Roman  j 
Catholic  awliile  till  I'd  malivogue  you  in  ar-  j 
guiu' Scripture?— I  want  to  prove  to  you,] 
sir,  that  I'm  the  boy  that  understhauds 
things." 

"  \\Tiat's  your  business  with  me?" 

"  Will  you  thry  it,  sir,  and  you'll  see  how 
I'll  sober  you  to  your  heart's  delight." 

""What  brought  your  husband  to  me,  my 
good  woman  ?  " 

"  lilw  dha  hudh  ;  fag  a  rogarah  lumsz." 

"  He's  comin'  to  it,  plaise  your  reverence," 
said  tlie  wife. 

"  Well,  sir,  so  you  see,  bcin'  given  to  deep 
ways  of  thinkiu'  o'  my  own,  I  liad  many  1 
bouts  at  arguiu'  Scripthur — as  every  long-  ' 
headed  man  ha.s,  of  coorse  —  an'  yestherday  ; 
meetiu'  wid  Brian  Broghau,  the  mealman — 
liim  that  keeps  it  up  on  the  poor,  sir — he 
challenged  me,  but,  in  three  skips  of  a  Scotch 
Gray,  I  sjicked  him  cleaner  than  one  of  his 
own  meal  bags,  and  dusted  him  afterwards :  ; 
— '  so,'  ssiys  he,  '  misther  Grattan,  see  what ' 
it  is  to  be  long-heatled." 

"  It's  woi-se,"  observed  Lucre,  "  to  be  long- 
winded.     Come  to  an  end,  su\" 

"  '  Long-headed,'  says  he,  '  an',  of  coorse 
youll  be  takin'  the  money,'  siys  Brougham  ; 
'  wliat  money  ? '  says  I.  '  S\h\,  the  five 
guineas,'  says  he,  '  that  the  ]3iblemen  is  j 
givin'  to  every  one  that  will  turn  wid  them,  1 
if  he  happens  to  be  long-headed— but  other- 
wise, not  a  penny.'  So,  sir,  myself,  you  see, 
havin'  the  intention  to  come  over  long  afore  | 


that,  I  thought  it  'ud  be  best  to  do  it  now, 
for  fraid  yez  might  think  it  was  for  the 
money  I  am  doiu'  it.  But  is  there  such  a 
thing,  sir?" 

"  Not  a  pennv,  and  so  you  mav  tell  your 
fi-ieads." 

"  Well,  but,  sir,  grantiu'  that,  still  you'U 
acknowledge  that  I'm  long-headed." 

"  No,  only  long-winded." 

"Not  long-headed,  then?" 

"No,  certiiinly  not." 

"  JJamnu  urth  a  veehone  bmdagh !  come 
Rosba.  Not  long-headed  !  troth  it's  a  poor 
rehgion  to  depind  on— an'  I'll  make  a  show 
of  it  yet,  if  I'm  sp;u-ed.  Come,  woman 
alive." 

Honest  Barney  was  the  last  but  one  who 
was  honored  by  a  hetu-ing,  though  not  the 
last  by  a  score  of  those  who  expected  it, 
and,  sooth  to  say,  the  aiJ^jearance  of  that  one 
threw  the  whole  proceedings  into  such  ex- 
quisite ridicule,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  giving  his  claims  and  argu- 
ments a  place  among  the  rest.  The  convert 
in  question  was  no  other  than  our  old  friend 
Raymond- na-haltha,  or  Raymond  of  the  hats  ; 
who,  moved  by  the  examjole  of  others,  and 
only  possessed  of  a  dim  notion  of  the  cause 
that  brought  them  together,  came  among 
them  from  that  vague  motive  of  action  which 
prompts  almost  every  creature  like  him  to 
make  one  in  a  crowd,  wherever  it  may  as- 
semble. The  mind  of  poor  Raymond  was  of 
a  very  anomalous  character  indeed  ;  for  his 
memory,  which  was  wonderful,  accumulated 
in  one  heterogeneous  mass,  all  the  incidents 
in  which  he  had  ever  taken  any  part,  and 
these  were  called  out  of  the  confusion,  pre- 
cisely as  some  chord  of  association  happened 
to  be  struck  in  any  conversation  which  he 
held.  For  this  reason  he  sometimes  uttered 
sentiments  that  would  have  come  with  more 
Ijropriety  from  the  lijjs  of  a  philosopher 
than  a  fool,  r.nd  again  fell  to  the  level  of  pure 
idiotism,  so  singular  were  his  alternations 
from  sense  to  nonsense.  Lucre's  porter, 
himself  a  wag,  knew  perfectly  well  what  was 
going  forward,  and,  indeed,  took  very  con- 
siderable delight  in  the  movement.  When 
Raymond  presented  himself,  the  porter,  to 
whom  he  was  very  well  known,  determined, 
for  the  joke's  sake,  that  he  shoidd  have  tlio 
honor  of  an  interview  as  well  as  the  rest. 
Lucre,  as  we  said,  being  but  seldom  at  Castle 
Cumber,  was  ignorant  of  Iljxymonil's  person 
and  cliaracter,  and,  indeed,  we  may  add, 
that  he  stood  in  a  position  precisely  simiLir 
with  respect  to  almost  every  one  of  his  own 
flock.  '\Mien  Raymond  entered,  then,  he 
was  a<ldressed  in  much  the  siune  terms  as 
the  others. 

"  Well,  fiicnd,  wlrnt  is  your  business  ? — 
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Jolm,  admit  no  more,  and  let  the  carriage 
come  round — are  you  a  convert  also  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  ;  wliat  liave  you  to  give  me?" 

"  A  pure  and  peaceful  religion,  my  friend." 

"  Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  this  book — this  is  the  Word  of  God, 
that  preacheth  peace  and  salvation  to  all." 

"HasVal  M'Clutchy  this  book?" 

"  Of  course  he  has — it  is  not  to  be  suji- 
(>osed  that  so  able  and  staunch  a  friend  of 
Protestantism,  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
could  be  without  this  book,  or  ignorant  of 
it." 

Raymond  put  it  up  to  his  nose,  and  after 
seeming  to  smell  it,  said,  with  a  strong  shud- 
der, "how  chd  you  do  this  among  you? 
How  did  you  do  it  ? — look  at  it — see,  see, 
it's  drijjping  wid  blood —liere's  murder  on 
this  page,  there's  starvation  on  that — there's 
the  blood-hounds  huntin' — look,  sir,  loolc  at 
the  poor  creature  almost  worn  down,  makin' 
his  way  to  hide,  but  he  can't ;  they  have  him, 
they  have  him — see  how  they  drag  him,  as 
if  he  wab  a— ay,  drag,  drag,  he's  yours  now, 
he's  yours — whip  and  scourge,  whip  and 
scourge — more  blood,  more  blood — and  this 
is  it,  this — don't  you  see  it,  sir,  comin'  down 
in  drops  when  I  hould  it  up  that  way  !  " 

"  My  good  friend,  you  are  certainly  in 
liquor — your  language  is  that  of  a  man 
strongly  affected  by  clrink." 

"  And  this  is  it,"  Raymond  proceeded ; 
"look  at  this  page,  that's  not  the  one  the 
blood  is  on  ;  no,  no,  there's  nothing  here 
but  madness.  Ah  ! "  said  he,  lowering  his 
voice  to  a  tone  of  deep  compassion,  "  sure 
.she's  mad ;  they  killed  Hugh  O'Regan,  and 
tliey  killed  the  two  sons,  and  then  she  went 
mad — so,  you  S3e,  there  it  is  now — on  that 
page  there's  blood,  and,  on  this  one,  with 
the  big  letter  on  it,  there's  madness.  Then 
agin  comes  the  Turnin'  out.  How  would 
you  hke  to  walk  three  long,  di-eary  miles,  in 
sleet,  and  frost,  and  snow,  havin'  no  house 
to  go  to — wid  thin  breeches  to  youi-  bottom, 
an'  maybe  a  hole  in  them — widout  shoe  or 
stockin'  on  your  hooves — wid  a  couple  of 
sliiverin',  half  staiwed,  sick  childre,  tied  by 
an  ould  praskeen  to  your  back,  an'  j'ou 
sinkin'  wid  Inmger  all  the  time? — ay,  and 
the  tail  o'  your  old  coat  blown  up  behind 
every  minute,  hke  a  sparrow  before  the 
wind  ! — Eh,  how  would  you  like  it?" 

Lucre  .still  stuck  to  the  hypothesis  of 
liquor,  and  accordingly  went  and  rang  the 
2)orter's  beU,  who  immediately  apjieared. 

"John,"  said  his  master,  "I  desii'e  you 
will  immediately  show  this  man  out — he  is 
so  scandalously  affected  witli  liquor,  that  he 
knows  not  the  purport  of  his  own  language." 

John  approached  his  master  with  a  face  of 
awful   tenor  : — "  for  God's  sake,  sir,"  said 


he,  "  don't  say  a  word  that  might  cross  him, 
sure  he's  the  great  madman,  Baymond-im- 
hattha.  Just  sit  still,  and  let  him  take  his 
own  way,  and  he'll  do  no  harm  in  life  ;  ap- 
pear to  listen  to  him,  and  he'll  be  hke  a 
child — but,  if  you  go  to  harshness,  he'd  tear 
you,  and  me,  and  all  that's  in  the  house,  into 
minced  meat.'" 

Once  more  did  Lucre's  countenance  lose 
its  accustomed  hue  ;  but,  on  this  occasion, 
it  assumed  the  color  of  a  duck  egg,  or  some- 
thing between  a  bad  white  and  a  bad  blue  : 
— "my  good  fiiend,"  said  he,  "  wiU  you  please 
to  take  a  seat — John,  stay  in  the  room." 
This  he  said  in  a  whisper. 

"  There,"  jiroceeded  Raymond,  who  had 
been  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  pages 
of  the  Bible,  "  there  is  the  jjage  where  that's 
on — the  puttin'  out  in  the  clouds  and  storm 
of  heaven — there  it  is  on  that  page.  Look  at 
tlie  ould  man  and  the  ould  woman  there — see 
them  tremblin'.  Don't  cry — don't  cry  ;  but 
they  are — see  the  widow  there  wid  her  or- 
phans— thei-e's  a  sick  boy  in  that  house,  and 
a  poor  sick  girl  in  that  other  house— see, 
they're  all  cryin' — all  cryin' — for  they  must 
go  out,  and  on  sich  a  day  !  All  that,  now, 
is  uj^on  these  two  other  pages,  b'ekaise,  you 
see,  no  one  page  would  hould  all  that.  But 
see  here — here's  a  page  wid  only  one  side  of 
it  covered — let  us  see  what's  on  it.  Oh,  ay 
— here's  the  poor  craythur's  childre,  wid  the 
poor  father  and  the  i^oor  mother  ;  but  they 
have  the  one  cow  to  give  milk  to  moisten 
their  bit.  Ha — ha — look  again,  there  she 
goes  off  to  the  pound  !  Don't  cry,  poor  help- 
less crathurs  ;  but  how  can  you  help  cryin' 
when  your  jjoor  mother's  cryin'.  That's  a 
bitther  thing,  too,  and  it's  on  this  page— see 
— that — that — that's  it  I've  between  my  fin- 
gers—look at  it — how  wet  it  is  wid  the  poor 
craythur's  tears  ;  but  there's  no  blood  here 
— no,  no — nothuig  but  tears.  Oh,  here — see 
here — a  lafe  as  big  as  the  rest,  but  wid  noth- 
ing on  it.  Ay,  I  know  that — that's  an  emp- 
ty fai'm  that  nobody  dare  take,  or  woe  be 
to  them.  But  here — ^I  seen  him  " — here  he 
shuddered  stronglj- — "I  seen  him!'  His 
father  and  mother  were  both  standing  undher 
him — that  was  the  worst  of  all.  It's  in  this 
jiage.  He  was  only  one-and-tweuty,  and  the 
eyes  he  had ;  but  how  did  it  happen,  that 
although  they  hanged  him,  eveiy  one  loved 
him  ?  I  seen  his  father  and  the  poor  mother 
looking  up  to  the  gallows  where  he  stood, 
and  then  she  fainted,  and  she  then  got  sick, 
and  poor  ould  Brian  has  nobody  now  but 
himself;  and  all  that's  on  this  page."  Here 
jioor  Raymond  shed  tears,  so  completely  was 
he  overpowered  by  the  force  of  his  own  im- 
aginings. He  again  pi-oceeded — "And  the 
poor  white-headed  sou.     What  wouldn't  tlia 
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poor  mother  give  to  have  his  white  head  to 
look  at  ?  but  he  will  never  waken — he  will 
never  waken  more.  What's  the  name  o'  this 
book?  "  he  inquired  of  ilr.  Lucre. 

"  My  exeeUeut  and  most  intelligent  friend," 
replied  that  gentleman,  in  a  toiie  of  meekness 
and  liinnility  tliat  would  have  shamed  an 
apostk'  ;  "  my  most  interesting  fi'iend,  the 
name  of  that  book  is  the  Bible." 

"  The  Bible !  oh  yes  ;  but  am  T  doin'  it 
right?"  he  incjuircd  ;  "am  I  jjuttin'  the  ex- 
planation to  i  t  as  I  ought  ?  Sure  they  all  ex- 
plain it,  an<.  it's  only  fair  that  Enymond 
should  shov,  hislai-nin'  as  well  as  any  o'  them. 
Let  us  see  then — inui-dher  and  bloodshed, 
hangin'  a-d  stai'vin",  liuntin',  pursluiin, 
whippin',  .'owld  and  nakedness,  hunger  and 
sickness,  death  and  then  madness,  and  then 
death  a;.'  ,n,  and  then  damnation  !  Did  I  ex- 
plain it .' " 

"Pe>fectly,  my  friend — nothing  can  be 
better.' 

"Well,  then,  think  of  it ;  but  these  aren't 
my  e.'  planations — but  I  know  who  puts  them 
to  that  biul  book  !  Don't  they  take  all  I  said 
out  of  it  ?  They  do  ;  and,  sure,  don't  you 
see  the  poor  i)eople's  blood,  and  tears,  and 
even-thing  upon  it ;  sure  all  I  said  is  in  it, 
}f<rf,"  he  exclaimed,  shuddering,  "take  it 
away,  or  may  be  it'll  make  me  as  wicked  as 
the  rest  of  you.  But,  after  all,  maybe  it's 
not  the  fault  of  the  book,  but  of  the  people." 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
f  riglitful  comment  upon  the  crimes  and  atroc- 
ities wliich  have  been  peiijotrated  in  this 
divided  country,  in  the  name,  and  under  the 
cliaracter  of  religion,  than  tliat  which  issued, 
with  a  kind  of  metho.li.-al  in.-olicnncv,  from 
the  lips  of  R:iyiiiond-nii-h;ittha.  W'hen  he 
had  concluded.  Mr.  Lucre,  having  first  wiped 
the  big  drops  of  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head, politely  asked  him  if  thei'e  was  any- 
thing he  could  do  for  him. 

"  t)h,  ay,"  said  he  ;  "  but  first  bring  me  a 
lump  of  good  mat<!,  and  a  quart  of  ijorther." 

"  i'ou  shall  have  it,  my  excellent  friend. 
John,  ring  the  bell.  You  are  a  very  interest- 
ing ])erson,  ilr. — Mr. " 

"  Raymond-na-hattha,  sir." 

"Mr.  Raiment— veiy  interesting,  indeed. 
(Good  God  I  am  I  to  nni  the  risk  of  being 
strangled  in  my  own  house  by  a  madman  !  ) 
Oh— liere,  Alick  :  bring  up  some  cold  meat 
and  a  l)ottle  of  jx)rter.  Anything  to  make 
you  crnnfortable,  my  good  sir." 

"I  only  want  to  see  if  all's  inght,  sir,"  said 
Raymond,  "  and  I'll  tell  you  liy  and  by." 
This  was  followed  by  a  look  of  most  pitiable 
distress  from  Lucre  to  his  sei-vant,  John. 

Raymond  no  sooner  saw  the  cold  beef  and 
bread  laid  down,  together  witli  a  bottle  of 
porter,   tliau  he  commenced  an   e.xliibition. 


which  first  awoke  IVIr.  Lucre's  astonishment, 
next  liis  admiration,  and  lastly  his  envy. 
Raymond's  performance,  however,  was  of 
that  rare  description  which  loses  by  too  fre- 
quent practice,  and  is  only  seen  to  advantage 
when  the  opportunities  forexliibitionarefew. 
Three  mortal  pounds  having  at  length  disap- 
peareil,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  a 
quartern  loaf,  and  two  bottles  oi  porter,  for 
Raymond  had  made  bold  to  cull  for  a  second, 
he  now  wiped  his  month  with  the  cuti"  of  his 
coat  first,  and  nftcrwards,  by  way  of  a  more 
delicate  touch,  witli  the  gathered  palm  of  his 
hand  ;  then,  looking  at  Mr.  Lucre,  wlio  sat 
perspiring  with  terror  in  his  gorgeous  easy 
chair,  our  renders  may  judge  of  the  ease  it 
just  then  communicated  to  that  reverend 
gentleman,  when  he  said,  "It's  all  right 
enough,  sir." 

"  I'm  deUghted  to  hear-  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Lucre,  apjslj-ing  the  sitdarioluin  once  more 
with  a  very  nervous  and  quivering  hand  to 
his  forehead  : 

"Is  there  anything  else  in  which  I  can 
serve  you,  my  good  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is — all's  right,  I've  now  made 
the  thrial,  and  it  will  do — I  want  to  borrow 
the  loan  of  your  rehgion  till  the  new  praties 
comes  in." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  my  worthy  sir — you 
shall  have  it,  with  very  gi-eat  pleasure." 

"  The  raison  why  I  came  to  you  for  it," 
said  Raj'mond,  who,  evidently  in  this  joke, 
had  been  put  up  by  some  one,  "  was  bekaise 
I  was  tould  that  it's  as  good  as  new  with  you 
— 'seldom  itsed  /tw/.s'  lone/,'  you  know — but, 
such  as  it  is,  I'll  boiTy  it  for — ah,  there  now, 
that's  one ;  all  right,  all  light,"  jiointing  to 
the  fragments  of  the  meat  and  bread — "  I 
wouldn't  ax  betther  ;  so,  till  the  praties  comes 
in,  mind  I'll  take  care  of  it ;  and,  if  I  don't 
bring  it  back  safe,  I'll  bring  you  a  betther 
one  in  it's  place."  He  then  noddcil  familiarly 
to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  left  the  house.  Tlic  latter 
felt  as  if  he  Ijreathed  new  life  once  more,  but 
he  could  not  so  readily  pai'dou  the  m;m  for 
admitting  him. 

"What  is  the  reason,  sir,"  he  asked,  his 
face  reddening,  "  that  you  suffered  that  for- 
midable madman  to  get  into  the  house  ?  " 

"A\Tiy,  sir,"  replied  the  porter,  "when  I 
opened  the  door,  he  shot  in  like  a  bolt ;  and, 
as  for  preventing  him  after  that,  if  I  had  at- 
tempted it,  he'ti  have  had  me  in  fi-agments 
long  ago.  'When  he's  not  opposed,  sir,  or 
crossed,  lie's  quiet  as  a  lamb,  and  wouldn't 
hurt  a  child  ;  but,  if  he's  vexed,  and  won't 
get  his  own  way,  why  ten  men  wouldn't  stimd 
him." 

"  Take  care  that  he  shall  never  be  admitted 
here  again,"  said  his  master ;  "  I  really  am 
quit«  disturbed  and  nenous  by  his  conduct 
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and  language,  whicli  are  perfectly  unintel- 
ligible. Indeed  I  am  absolutely  unwell — the, 
shock  was  awful,  and  to  occur  on  such  a  day, 
too — I  fear  njy  appetite  will  be  very  much 
affected  by  it— a  circumstance  which  would 
be  distressing  beyond  belief.  Stop— per- 
hajjs  it  is  not  yet  too  late — ask  Francis  is 
the  venison  down,  and,  if  not,  desire  hinr  not 
to  dress  it  to-day — I  am  out  of  appetite, 
say.'' 

John  went,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  re- 
turned, "  Francis  says  it's  down,  sir,  for  some 
time,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  that  it  must  be 
dressed  to-day,  otherwise  it  will  be  spoiled." 

"  And  this  is  owing  to  you,  you  scouudi-el," 
said  his  master  in  a  rage,  "  owing  to  your 
neglect  and  carlessness — but  there  is  no 
placing  dependence  upon  one  of  you.  See, 
you  rascal,  the  position  in  which  I  am — here 
is  a  dehcious  haunch  of  venison  for  dinner, 
and  now  I  am  so  much  agitated  and  out  of 
order  that  my  aj^pstite  will  be  quite  gone, 
and  it  will  be  eaten  by  others  before  my  face, 
while  I  cannot  touch  it.  For  a  very  trifle  I 
would  this  moment  discharge  you  from  my 
service,  and  without  a  character  too." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  but  the  truth — ■" 

"Begone,  you  scoundrel,  and  leave  the 
room,  or  I  shall  iise  the  horse-whij)  to  you." 

John  disajjpeared,  and  this  great  and  zea- 
lous prop  of  Protestantism  walked  to  and  fro 
his  study,  almost  gnashing  his  teeth  from  the 
apprehension  of  not  having  an  appetite  for 
the  haunch  of  venison. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

A  GontroTerdal  Discvmon,  toqethiir  with  the  Vir- 
tve-i  it  Produced — Darby's  Brief  Retirement  from 
Public  Lofe. 

Our  readei-s  may  recollect  that  Darby  in 
his  pleasant  dialogue  with  Father  M'Cabe, 
alluded  to  a  man  named  Bob  Beattj',  as  a 
person  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  It  was  then 
reported  that  the  priest  had  miraculously 
cured  him  of  that  complaint ;  but,  whether 
he  had  or  not,  one  thing,  at  least,  was  cer- 
tain, that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
went  regiilarly  to  mass.  He  had  been,  in 
fact,  exceedingly  notorious  for  his  violence 
as  an  Orangeman,  and  was  what  the  people 
then  termed  a  blood-hound,  and  the  son  of  a 
man  who  had  earned  an  imenviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  Tory  hunter  ;  which  means  a  per- 
son who  devoted  the  whole  energies  of  his 
life,  and  brought  all  the  rancoui-  of  a  religious 
hatred  to  the  task  of  pursuing  and  capturing 
such  unfortunate  Catholics  as  came  witliiu 
grasp  of  penal  laws.     Beatty,  like  all  cou- 


j  verts,  the  moment  he  embraced  the  Eomaa 
Cathohc  creed,  became  a  most  outrageous 

I  opponent' to  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 

i  Every  Orangeman  and  Protestant  must  be 
damned,  and  it  stood  to  reason  they  should, 
for  didn't-  they  oppose  the  Pope  ?  Bob, 
then,  was  an  esi^ecial  protege  of  Father 
M'Cabe's,  who,  on  his  part,  had  very  little  to 
complain  of  his  convert,  unless  it  might  be 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  a  habit  of  strong 
swearing  which  had  brought  itself  so  closely 
into  his  conversation,  that  he  must  either  re- 
main altogether  silent,  or  let  fly  the  oaths. 
Another  slight  weakness,  which  was  rather 
annoying  to  the   priest  too,  consisted  in  a 

I  habit  Bob  had,  when  any  way  affected  with 
liquor,  of  drinking  in  the  very  fervor  of  his 
new-born  zeal,  that  celebrated  old  toast,  "  to 
hell  wth  the  Pope  !  "  These,  however,  were 
but  mere  sjjecks,  and  would  be  removed  in 
time,  by  inducing  better  habits.  Now,  it  so 
happened,  that  on  the  day  in  question,  Bob 
was  wending  his  waiy  to  Father  M'Cabe's,  to 
communicate  some  matter  connected  with 
his  religious  feelings,  and  to  ask  his  advice 
and  opinion. 

"  How  confoundedly  blind  the  world  is," 
thought  Bob,  "  not  to  see  that  Popery — "  he 
never  called  it  anything  else — ''  is  the  true 
faith !  Curse  me  but  Priest  M'Cabe  is  a 
famous  fellow  ! — Zounds,  what  an  Orange- 
man he  would  make  ! — he's  just  the  cut  for 
it,  an'  it's  a  thousand  pities  he's  not  one — 
but ! — what  the  hell  am  I  sayin '? '  They  say 
he's  cross  and  ill-tempered,  but  I  deny  it — 
isn't  he  patient,  except  when  in  a  passion  ? 
and  never  in  a  passion  unless  wlien  provoked  ; 
what  the  d — 1  more  would  they  have?  I 
know  I  let  fly  an  oath  myself  of  an  odd  time 
(every  third  word,  good  reader),  but,  then, 
sure  the  faith  is  never  injured  by  the  vessel 
that  contains  it.  Begad,  but  I'm  sori-y  for 
my  father,  though,  for,  as  there's  no  salvation 
out  o'  Popei-y,  the  devil  of  it  is,  that  he's  lost 
beyond  purchase." 

In  such  eccentric  speculations  did  Bob 
amuse  himself,  untd,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  he  went,  he  overtook  a 
fellow-traveUer,  who  turned  out  to  be  no 
other  than  our  friend  Darby  O'Drive.  There 
was,  in  fact,  considering  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  these  two  converts,  something  irresis- 
tibly comic  in  this  encounter.  Bob  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  the  Roman  Catliolic 
creed  ;  and,  as  for  Darby,  we  need  not  say 
that  he  was  thoroughly  ignorant  of  Protes- 
tantism. Yet,  nothing  could  be  more  certam 
— if  one  could  judge  Isy  the  fierce  controver- 

1  sial  cock  of  Bob's  hat,  and  the  sneering  con- 
tenqjtnons  expression  of  Darby's  face,  that  a 
hard  )):ittle,  touching  the  safest  way  of  sal- 

,  vatiou,  was  about  to  be  fought  between  them. 
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Bob,  mdeed,  bad  of  late  been  anxious  to 
meet  Darby,  in  order,  as  be  said,  to  make  him 
"  show  the  cloven  foot,  the  rascal ; "  but 
Dai-by's  ire  against  the  priest  was  now  up : 
and  besides,  he  reflected  that  a  display  of 
some  kind  would  recoiumeud  hiui  to  the 
Refonnatiouists,  especially,  be  hoped,  to  Mr. 
Lucre,  who,  he  was  resolved,  should  hear  it. 
The  two  converts  looked  at  each  other  with 
no  charitable  aspect.  Darby  was  about  to 
speak,  but  Bob,  who  thought  there  was  not 
a  moment  to  be  lost,  gave  him  a  controver- 
sial facer  before  be  had  time  to  utter  a  word  : 
— "How  many  ai-ticles  in  your  church?" 

"How  many  articles  in  my  church! 
There's  one  bad  one  in  your  c;hui-ch  more 
than  ought  to  be  in  it,  since  they  got  you  : 
— but  can  you  tell  me  bow  many  sins  cry  to 
heaven  for  vengeance  on  you,  you  jjoor  lost 
butheu  ?  " 

"  Don't  batben  me,  you  had  betther  ;  but 
answer  my  question,  you  rascally  heretic." 

"Heretic  inagh  !  ob,  thin,  is  it  from  a 
barefiiced  idolatber  like  you  that  we  hear 
heretic  ciJled  to  us !  Faith,  it's  come  to  a 
purty  time  o'  day  wid  us  !  " 

"  You"re  a  blessed  convart  not  to  know 
the  Forty-nine  ai'ticles  of  your  fat  establish- 
ment ! " 

"  And  I'll  bould  a  wager  that  you  don't 
know  this  minute  liow  many  saikerments  in 
your  idolatbiy.  Oh,  what  a  swaggeriu'  C:i- 
thoUc  you  ax'e,  you  poor  hair-brained  black- 
guard ! " 

"  I  believe  you  found  some  convincin*  texts 
iu  the  big  pui-se  of  the  Bible  blackguards — 
do  you  smell  that,  Diu'by  ?  " 

"  You  have  a  full  purse,  they  say,  but,  by 
the  time  Father  M'Cabe  takes  the  price  of 
your  traugi'essions  out  of  it — as  he  won't  fail 
to  do — take  my  word  for  it,  it'll  be  as  lank 
as  a  stocking  without  a  leg  in  it — do  you 
smell  that.  Bob  abagur  ?  " 

'•  Wliere  was  your  chm-ch  before  the  Refor- 
mation ?  " 

"Wiere  was  your  fiice  before  it  was 
washed?" 

"  Do  you  know  the  four  pillai-s  that  your 
tliurdx  re.sts  upon  ?  because  if  you  don't,  I'll 
tell  you — it  was  H:uTy  the  aigth,  JLirtin 
Luther,  the  Law,  and  the  Devil.  Put  that  in 
your  pii)e  and  smoke  it.  Ah,  what  a  purty 
boy  you  a^e,  and  what  a  deludin'  ftxce  you've 
got : " 

"  So  the  priest's  doin'  you — he's  the  man 
can  i)luck  a  fat  goose.  Bob." 

"  Don't  talk  of  pluckiii'  geese — you  bave 
takcu  some  feathers  out  o'  the  Bible  blades, 
by  all  accounts.  How  do  you  expect  to  be 
baved  by  joining  an  open  heresy  ?  " 

"  Wliisbt,  you  hiithen,  tliat  lia-s  taken  to 
idolatbry  bekase  Father  M'Cabe  made  an  ass 


I  of  you  by  a  tbrick  that  every  one  knows. 
But  I  tell  you  to  your  brazen  face,  that  you'll 
I  be  woree  yet  than  ever  you  were." 
I  "You  disgraced  your  family  by  turnin' 
;  apostate,  and  we  know  what  for.  Little  Sol  • 
omon,  the  greatest  rogue  unhanged,  gave 
voii  the  only  grace  you  got  or  ever  will 
jget." 

"  Why,  you  poor  turncoat,  isn't  the  whole 
country'  laugbiu'  at  you,  and  none  more  than 
your  own  friends.  The  great  figbtiu'  Orange  ■ 
man  and  blood-bound  turned  voteen  !— ob, 
i  are  we  alive  aftber  tliat !  " 
I  "  The  blaggard  bailiff  and  swindler  turned 
swadler,  hopiu'  to  get  a  fatter  cut  from  the 
i  Bible  bbides,  ob  !  " 

j  "  Have  you  your  bades  about  you  ?  if  you 
have,  I'll  throuble  you  to  give  us  a  touch  of 
I  your  Padareen  Partba.  Orange  Bob  at  bis 
Padareen  Partba  !  ha,  ba,  ha." 

"  You  know  much  about  Protestantism. 
Blow  me,  but  it's  a  sin  to  see  such  a  knavish 
scoundrel  professing  it." 

"It's  a  gi-eater  sin,  you  Orange  omad- 
hawn,  to  see  the  Jikes  o'  you  disgraein'  the 
bades  an'  the  blessed  reUgion  you  tuck  an 
you." 

"  You  were  no  disgrace,  then,  to  the  one 
you  left ;  but  you  are  a  buvnin'  scandal  to 
the  one  you  joined,  and  they  ought  to  kick 
you  out  of  it." 

In  fact,  both  converts,  in  the  bitterness  of 
their  hatred,  wove  beginning  to  forget  the 
new  characters  they  had  to  support,  and  to 
glide  back  unconsciously,  or  we  should  ratlier 
S!iy,  by  the  force  of  conscience,  to  their  orig- 
inal creeds. 

"  If  Father  M'Cabe  was  wise  he'd  send  you 
to  the  heretics  again." 

"If  the  Protestants  regai-dcd  their  own 
cbai-acter,  and  the  decency  of  their  rehgion, 
they'd  send  you  b.ack  to  your  cursed  Popery 
again." 

"It's  uo  beef  atin'  creed,  anyway,"  snid 
Darby,  who  had,  without  knowing  it,  be- 
come once  more  a  stavmch  Pajjist,  "  ours 
isn't." 

"It's  one  of  knavery  and  rogucr\',"  replied 
Bob,  "  sure  devil  a  thing  one  of  you  knows 
only  to  believe  in  your  Pope." 

"  You  liad  betther  not  abuse  the  Pope," 
said  Darby,  "  for  fraid  I'd  give  you  a  toucli 
o"  your  ould  complaint,  the  falllu'  sickness, 
you  know,  wid  my  fist." 

"Two  <\iuld  play  .'.t  that  game,  Darby, 
and  I  say,  to  bell  with  bim — and  the  priests 
are  all  kujives  and  rogues,  every  one  of 
them." 

"Are  they,  faith,"  said  Darby,  "  here's  an 
answer  for  that,  anyhow." 

"  Text  for  text,  you  Popish  rascal" 

A  tierce  battle   took  place  on   the   opeu 
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highway,  which  was  fought  with  intense  bit- 
terness on  both  sides.  The  contest,  which 
was  pretty  equal,  might,  however,  have  been 
terminated  by  the  defeat  of  one  of  them,  had 
they  been  permitted  to  fight  without  sup- 
port on  eitlier  side  ;  this,  however,  was  not 
to  be.  A  tolerably  large  crowd,  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, collected  from  the  adjoining  fields, 
where  they  had  been  at  labor,  immediately 
joined  them.  Their  appearance,  unhappily, 
had  only  the  effect  of  renewing  the  battle. 
The  Catholics,  ignorant  of  the  turn  which 
the  controversy  had  taken,  supported  Bob 
and  Protestantism  ;  whilst  the  Protestants, 
owing  to  a  similar  mistake,  fought  like  devils 
for  Darby  and  the  Pope.  A  j^retty  smart 
skirmish,  in  fact,  which  lasted  more  than 
twenty  minutes,  took  place  between  the  par- 
ties, and  were  it  not  that  their  wives,  sisters, 
daughters,  and  mothers,  assisted  by  many 
who  were  more  peaceably  disposed,  threw 
themselves  between  them,  it  might  have  been 
much  more  serious  than  it  was.  If  the  w'ea- 
pons  of  warfare  ceased,  however,  so  did  not 
their  tongues  ;  there  was  abundance  of  rus- 
tic controversy  exchanged  between  them, 
that  is  to  say,  ijolemical  scurrility  much  of 
the  same  enligntened  character  as  that  in 
the  preceding  dialogue.  The  fact  of  the  two 
l)arties,  too,  tliat  came  to  their  assistance, 
having  mistaken  the  proper  grounds  of  the 
quarrel,  reduced  Darby  and  Bob  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  retracing  their  steps,  and  hoisting 
once  more  their  new  colors,  otherwise  their 
respective  friends,  had  thej''  discovered  the 
blunder  they  had  committed,  would,  un- 
questionably, have  fought  the  battle  a  second 
time  on  its  proper  merits.  Bol),  escorted  by 
his  Catholic  friends,  who  shouted  and  huzza'd 
as  they  went  along,  proceeded  to  Father 
M'Cabe's ;  whilst  Darby  and  his  adherents, 
following  their  esamijle,  went  towards 
M'Clutchy's,  and  having  \e%  him  within 
sight  of  Constitution  Cottage,  they  returned 
to  their  labor. 

We  have  already  said,  that  neither 
M'Clutchy  uor  M'Slime  was  at  all  a  favorite 
■with  Darby.  Darby  was  naturally  as  avari- 
cious, and  griping,  and  oppressive  as  either 
of  them  ;  and  as  he  was  the  j)rincij)al  instru- 
ment of  theu-  rapacity  and  extortion,  he 
deemed  it  but  fair  and  just  that  they  should 
leave  him  at  least  a  reasonable  share  of  their 
iniquitous  gains.  They  were  not,  however, 
the  gentlemen  to  leave  much  behind  them, 
and  the  upshot  was,  that  Darby  became  not 
only  highlj'  dissatisfied  at  their  conduct  to- 
wards him,  but  jealous  and  vigilant  of  all 
their  movements,  and  determined  to  watch 
an  opportunity  of  getting  them  both  into  liis 
power.     M'Slime 's   trick  about  M'Clutchy's 


letter  first  awoke  his  suspicions,  and  the  read- 
er is  already  acquainted  with  the  dexterous 
piece  of  piety  by  which  he  secured  it.  Both 
letters  now  were  in  his  possession,  or  at  least 
in  a  safe  place  ;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  read 
them,  he  did  not  exactly  know  what  line  ot 
conduct  or  deportment  to  assume.  Then, 
how  face  M'Clutchy  without  Jl'Slime's  an- 
swer ?  Darby,  however,  was  fertile,  and  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  man  who  could,  as  they  say, 
kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  He  had  it ; — 
just  the  very  thing  that  would  serve  every 
pui-pose.  Accordingly,  instead  of  going  to 
M'Clutchy's  at  all,  he  turned  his  steps  to  his 
own  house  ;  tied  an  old  stocking  around  his 
head,  got  his  face  bandaged,  and  deliberately 
took  to  his  bed  in  a  very  severe  state  of  ill- 
ness. And,  indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  a  day 
or  two  in  bed  was  not  calculated  to  do  him 
the  least  harm,  but  a  great  deal  of  good  ;  for 
what,  between  the  united  contributions  of 
Father  M'Cabe  and  Bob  Beatty,  he  was  by 
no  means  an  unfit  subject  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  few  days'  retirement  fi-om  pubUc  life. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

PoU  Dnolin's   Jlonesfi/,    and    Phils    GnUantry.—A 

lln-iutlftd  hilt  Ciic'irdhi  Mdhnd  of  Destroying  Fe- 
i,i„'e  P,iiiit„ti:,ii.^A'j>.,ii,id:i,inj  Visit  from  the 
Vlood-hound!<^Irrcsponsiblc.  Power. 

At  length  the  hour  of  Mary  M'Loughlin's 
appointment  with  Phil  arrived,  and  the  poor 
girl  found  herself  so  completely  divided  be- 
tween the  contending  jmnciples  of  love  for 
Harman  and  aversion  towards  Phil,  that  she 
scarcely  knew  the  ptirjjort  of  her  thoughts  or 
actions.  Harman's  safety,  however,  was  the 
jsredominant  idea  in  her  soul,  and  in  order 
to  effect  that,  or  at  least  to  leave  nothing  lui- 
done  to  effect  it,  she  resolved,  as  pure  and 
disinterested  attachment  always  will  do — to 
sacrifice  her  detestation  for  young  M'Clutchy, 
so  far  as  to  give  him  an  opi^ortunity  of  sat- 
isfying her  that  he  was  sincere  in  wishing  to 
save  her  lover.  This  setting  aside  her  invin- 
cible and  instinctive  hatred  of  that  worthy 
gentleman,  was,  she  thought,  not  at  least  un- 
reasonable, and  with  her  mind  thus  regni- 
lated  she  accordingly  awaited  the  ■appointed 
time.  On  reaching  the  back  of  her  father's 
garden  she  foimd  that  Phil  had  not  arrived, 
but  somewhat  to  her  relief  she  was  accosted 
by  Poll  Doolin,  who  approached  fi'om  a 
clump  of  trees  that  stood  in  deep  and  impen- 
etrable shadow,  whilst  she  and  PoU  were  eas- 
ily visible  under  the  dim  light  of  what  is 
called  a  wateiy  and  cloudy  moon. 

Poll,  as  she  addressed  her,  spoke  eagerlj 
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Biid  her  voice  trembled  -w-ith  what  appeared 
to  Mary  to  be  deep  and  earnest  atritatiou. 

"  Mi'ss  M'Loughliu,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
low,  but  treimilous  voice,  "I  now  forgive 
your  father  all — I  forgive  him  and  his— you 
I  need  not  forgive,  for  I  never  bore  you  ill- 
will — but  I  imi  bound  to  tell  you  that  there's 
danger  over  yom-  father's  house  and  hearth 
this  night.  Tliere  is  but  one  can  save  them, 
and  he  will.  You  must  go  into  yovu-  own 
room,  raise  the  window,  and  he  will  soon  be 
there." 

"■NMiat  is  that.  Poll,"  said  Mary,  seriously 
aliurmed,  "  I  thought  I  heard  the  sound  of 
low  voices  among  the  trees  there.  Wh«  ai-e 
they,  or  w  hat  is  it  ?  " 

"  Jlake  haste,"  said  Poll,  leading  the  way, 
"  go  roimd  to  youi-  room  and  come  to  the 
window.  It's  an  awfid  business — there  z.s 
jipople  there  in  the  clump — be  quick,  and 
wlicn  you  ccmc  to  the  window  raise  it,  and 
I'll  tell  you  n:oi-e  through  it." 

Mary,  in  a  sbite  of  great  terror,  felt  that 
ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties by  which  she  was  surrounded,  she  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  be  guided  by 
Poll,  who  seemed  to  know  the  full  extent  of 
the  mysterious  circumstances  to  which  she 
made  such  wild  and  startling  allusions. 

I'oU  immediafely  proceeded  to  Miss 
M'Longhlin's  bed-room,  the  window  of  wliich 
uas  soon  opened  by  Maiy  herself,  who  ^^■ith 
trembling  hands  i-ai.sed  it  no  higher  than 
merely  to  allow  the  necessaiy  communication 
between  them. 

"You  don't  know,  nor  could  you  never 
suspect,"  said  Poll,  "  the  struggles  tliat  3Iis- 
therPhil  is  makin'  for  you  and  yours.  Tliis 
night,  nmybe  this  hour,  will  show  his  friend- 
ship for  your  familj-.  And  now,  JMary 
M'Loughlin,  if  you  wish  to  have  yourself  and 
them  safe — safe,  I  say,  from  his  own  father's 
blood-hounds,"  and  this  she  hissed  into  her 
ear,  squeezing  her  hand  at  the  same  time  un  ■ 
til  it  became  painful — in  a  voice  so  low,  car 
nest,  and  condensed,  that  it  was  scarcely  in 
human  natui-e  to  (piestion  the  woman's  sin- 
cerity ;  "if,"  she  continued,  "you  wish  to 
have  tliem  safe  -  and  Hiu-miin  safe,  be  guided 
by  liim,  and  let  him  manage  it  his  own  way. 
He  will  ask  you  to  do  nothing  that  is  wrong 
or  improper  in  itself  ;  but  as  you  love  yoiu" 
own  fannly  as  you  v.alue  Harman's  life — let 
him  act  according  to  his  own  way,  for  ho 
knows  them  he  has  to  deal  with  best." 

"Wo  — wo -heavy  and  bitter  betide  j-ou. 
Poll  Doolin,  if  yon  are  now  deceiving  me,  or 
})rom])ting  me  to  do  anviliing  fliat  is  impro- 
])er !  1  will  not  act  in  this  business  blindfold — 
neither  I  nor  my  family  are  coiisi-ious  of  evil, 
and  I  shall  certainly  acquaint  tliem  tliis  mo- 
ment with  the  danger  that  is  over  them." 


"  By  the  souls  of  the  dead,"  replied  Poll, 
uttei-ing  the  oath  in  Irish,  "  if  you  do  what 
you  say  there  wiU  be  blood  shed  this  night 
— the  blood,  too,  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  you !  Do  not  be  mad,  I  say,  do  not  bo 
mad  ! " 

"  May  God  guide  me?  "  exclaimed  the  dis- 
tressed gui,  bui'stinginto  tears  ;  "  for  of  my- 
self I  know  not  how  to  act."' 

"  Be  guided  by  Mi-.  Phil,"  said  she  ;  "he 
is  the  only  man  living  that  can  jDreveut  the 
damnable  work  that  is  designed  against  your 
family  //h-s  vighl." 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  worJa  when 
Phil  c.ime  breathless  to  the  window,  and,  as 
if  moved  by  a  sense  of  alarm,  and  an  ai)pre- 
bension  of  danger  stiU.  greater  than  that  ex- 
pressed by  PoU  herself,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Miss  M'Loughlin,  it's  no  time  for  cere- 
mony— mi/  father's  blood-hoimds  are  at  your 
father's  door ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  of 
saving  your  family  fi-om  violence  a;:d  out- 
rage. Excuse  me — but  I  must  pass  in  by 
this  window.  You  don't  know  what  I  ri.-sk 
by  it ;  but  for  your  sake  and  theii-s  it  must 
be  done." 

Even  as  he  spake,  the  trami^ling  of  horses 
feet  and  the  jingling  of  arms  were  distinctly 
heard  at  M'Ltmglilin's  door — a  circumstance 
which  so  completely  paralyzed  the  distracted 
giii,  that  she  became  perfectly  powerless 
with  affright.  Phil  availed  himself  of  the 
moment,  put  his  hand  to  the  window,  which 
he  raised  up,  and  dehberately  entered,  after 
which  he  shut  it  do«"n.  Poll,  while  he  did 
so,  coughed  aloud,  as  if  gi'ving  a  signal ;  and 
in  an  instant,  a  number  of  individuals  mostly 
females,  apjn-oaohed  the  window,  near  enough 
to  see  young  M'Clutchy  enter,  and  shut  the 
window  after  him. 

"  Now  "  said  Poll  to  the  spectators,  "  I 
hope  you're  all  satisfied ;  and  you,  James 
Harman,  will  believe  your  own  eyes,  if  you 
don't  Poll  Devlin.  Is  that  girl  a  tit  wife  for 
your  cousin,  do  you  think  ?  Well,  you're 
satisfied,  are  you '?  Go  home  now,  and  help 
forrid  the  match,  if  you  can.  You're  a  good 
witness  of  her  conduct,  at  any  rate." 

"  I  did  not  believe  you.  Poll,"  replied  the 
young  man  whom  she  addressed;  "but  un- 
fortunately I  am  now  satisiied,  sure  enough. 
My  own  eyes  cannot  deceive  me.  Lost  and 
unhapjiy  girl!  what  \yi\\  become  of  her? 
But  that's  not  all — for  she  has  proved  hei'self 
treacherou.s,  and  deceitfid,  and  worthless." 

"Ay,"  said  the  crones  whom  Poll  ha<l 
brouglit  to  witness  what  certainly  seemed  to 
them  to  be  the  innocent  girl's  shami^  and 
degradation — "  ay,"  they  observed,  "  there's 
now  an  end  to  "her  character,  at  any  raU\ 
The  pride  of  the  MXouglilins  has  got  a  fall 
at   last— and   indeed   they  desarvcd  it ;  for 
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tliey  held  tlaeir  heads  as  ui^settin'  as  if  they 
were  dacent  Protestants,  aud  them  nothmg 
but  Pajjishes  afther  all." 

"  Go  home,  dow,"  said  Poll ;  "  go  home 
all  of  yez.  You've  seeu  enough,  and  too 
much.  Tliroth  I'm  sorry  for  the  girl,  and 
did  all  I  could  to  persuade  her  against  the 
stejj  sh3  tuck  ;  but  it  was  no  use — she  was 
more  like  one  that  tuck  love  powdhers  fi-om 
him,  than  a  raisonable  bein'." 

Harinan's  cousin  had  already  departed, 
but  in  such  a  state  of  amazement,  indigna- 
tion, and  disgust,  that  he  felt  himself  iiicai^a- 
ble  of  continuing  a  com^rsation  with  any 
one,  or  of  bestowing  his  attention  upon  any 
other  topic  whatsoever.  He  was  thunder- 
struck— his  vei-y  faculties  were  nearly  pai-a- 
lyzed,  and  his  whole  mind  literally  clouded 
in  one  dai'k  chaos  of  confusion  aucl  distress. 

"  Now,"  said  Poll  to  the  females  who  ac- 
companied her — "  ^o  home  evei-y  one  of  yez  ; 
but,  for  goodness  sake  don't  be  spakm'  of 
what  you  seen  this  night.  The  poor  gii-l's 
correcther's  gone,  sm'e  enough  ;  but  for  all 
that,  let  VIS  have  nothing  to  say  to  her  or  I\Ir. 
Phil.  It'll  all  come  out  time  enough,  and 
more  than  time  enough,  without  our  help  ;  so, 
as  I  said,  hould  a  hai'd  check  about  it.  In- 
deed it's  the  safest  way  to  do  so — for  the  same 
M'LoughUus  is  a  dangerous  and  bitther  fac- 
tion to  make  or  meddle  with.  Go  off  now, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  and  say  u6thin'  to 
nobody — barring,  indeed,  to  some  one  that 
■\i'on't  carry  it  fai-ther." 

Whilst  this  dialogue,  wliich  did  not  occupy 
more  than  a  couple  of  minutes,  was  pro- 
ceeding, a  scene  of  a  different  character  took 
place  in  M'Loughlin's  jjarlor,  uiDon  a  topic 
which,  at  that  period,  was  a  very  plausible 
pretext  for  much  brutal  outrage  aud  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  Orange  yeomanry — 
we  meau  the  possession,  or  the  imputed 
l^ossession,  of  tire-arms.  Indeed  the  state 
of  society  in  a  great  part  of  Ireland — short- 
ly after  the  rebelhon  of  ninety -eight —was 
then  such  as  a  modern  conservative  would 
blush  for.  .t\n  Orangeman,  who  may  have 
haijpeued  to  entertain  a  jjique  against  a  Ro- 
man Cathohfi,  or  sustained  an  injiu-y  from  one, 
had  nothing  more  to  do  than  send  abroad, 
or  get  some  one  to  send  abroad  for  him,  a 
report  that  he  had  fire-arms  in  his  possession. 
No  sooner  had  this  rumor  spread,  than  a 
p;u-ty  of  these  yeomanry  assembled  in  their 
legimentals,  and  with  loaded  fire-ai-ms,  pro- 
ceeded, generally  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
or  about  day-break,  to  the  residence  of  the 
suspected  person.  The  door,  if  not  immedi- 
ately opened,  was  broken  in — the  whole 
house  ransacked — the  men  frequently  beaten 
severely,  aud  the  eai's  of  females  insulted 
by  the  coarsest  and  most  indecent  language. 


I  These  scenes,  which  in  nineteen  cases  out  ot 
[  twenty,  the  Orangemen  got  up  to  gratify 
j  private  hatred  and  malignitj^  were  very  fi-e- 
I  queut,  and  may  show  us  the  danger  of  any 
government  entrusting  power,  in  whatever 
shape,  or  arms  or  ammunition,  to  ti-j-espon- 
1  sible  hands,  or  subjecting  one  jparty  to  the' 
fierce  passions  and  bigoted  impulses  of 
anot'ner. 

The  noise  of  then*  horses'  feet  as  they  ap- 
proached M'Loughlin's  house  in  a  gallop, 
alarmed  that  family,  who  knew  at  once  that 
it  was  a  domiciUary  visit  from  M'Clutchy's 
cavalry. 

"Paise  the  window,"  said  M'Loughhn 
himself,  "  and  ask  them  what  they  want— or 
stay,  ojjen  the  door,"  he  added  at  the  same 
time  to  another,  "and  do  not  let  us  give 
them  an  excuse  for  breaking  it  in.  It's  the 
blood-hounds,  sure  enough,"  observed  he, 
"and  here  they  ai'e." 

In  a  moment  they  were  dismounted,  and 
having  found  the  hall  door  open,  the  parlor 
was  crowded  with  armed  men,  who  mani- 
fested all  the  overbearing  insolence  and  wan- 
ton insult  of  those  who  know  that  they  can 
do  so  with  impunity. 

"  Come,  M'Loughhn,"  said  Cochrane,  now 
their  leader,  "you  ribelly  Pajjish  rascal, 
produce  your  arms — for  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  you  have  arms  consaled  in  the 
house." 

"Pray  who  informed  you,  Mr.  Coch- 
rane ?  " 

"That's  not  youi- business,  my  man,"  re- 
plied Cochi'ane,  "  out  with  them  before  we 
search." 

"I'U  tell  you  what,  Cochrane,"  rei^lied 
M'Loughhn,  "  whoever  informed  you  that 
we  Lave  ai-ms  is  a  liar — we  have  no  arms." 

"And  right  well  they  know  that,"  said 
his  son,  "  it's  not  for  arms  they  come,  but 
it's  a  good  excuse  to  insvilt  the  family." 

His  father  (who,  on  looking  more  closely 
at  them,  now  perceived  that  they  were  tipsy, 
and  some  of  them  quite  drunk)  though  a 
man  of  singular  intrepidity,  deemed  it  the 
wisest  and  safest  coui'se  to  speak  to  them  as 
civilly  as  i^ossible. 

"I  did'nt  think,  Tom  Coohr:me,"  said  he, 
"  that  either  I  or  any  of  my  family,  deserved 
such  a  visit  as  this  from,  I  may  say,  my  own 
door  neighbor^.  It's  not  over  civil,  I  think, 
to  come  in  this  manner,  disturbing  a  quiet 
aud  inoffensive  lamily." 

"  "WTiat's  the  ribelly  rascal  sayin'  ?  "  asked 
a  drunken  fellow,  who  lurched  across  the 
floor,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not 
come  in  contact  with  a  chest  of  drawers, 
"what,  wha-at's  he  say-ay  in?  but  I  sa-ay, 
j  here's  to  hell  with  the  Po-po-popo— hurra !" 
I      "Ah'?"    said  young   M'Loughhn,     "you 
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have  the  ball  tit.  your  own  foot  now,  but  if 
we  were  man  to  man,  witli  equal  weapons, 
there  would  lie  none  of  this  swapfger." 

"  \\niat'8  tha-at  the  younfif  rible  says,"  said 
the  drunken  fellow,  deliberately  covering 
him  with  his  cavalry  pistol — "  another  word, 
and  I'll  let  day-liglit  through  you." 

"  Come,  Burke,"  said  a  man  named  Irwin, 
throwing  up  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol,  "  none 
o'  this  work,  you  drunken  brute.  Don't  be 
alarmed,  IM'Louglilin,  you  shan't  be  injured. ' 

"Go  goto  h— 1,  George,  I'll  do  what  I— I 
li-like  ;  sure  all  these  ribels  ha-hate  Iving 
William  that  S!i-saved  us  from  brass  money 
a-and  wooden  noggins — eh,  stay,  shoes  it  is  ; 
no  matter,  tliey  ought  to  be  brogues  I  think, 
for  it  -it's  bn)gues— ay,  brogues,  the  papiah 
— it  is,  by  hell,  '  brogues  and  broghans  an'  a' 
the  Pa-papislies  wciir— that  saved  lis  from 
bra-brass  money,  an-and  wooden  brogues, 
that's  it — for  dam-damme  if  ever  the  Pa- 
pushers  was  da-dacent  enough  to  wear  brass 
shoes,  never,  by  jingo  ;  so,  Iwys,  it's  brass 
brogues — ay,  do  they  ha-hate  King  William, 
that  put  ua  in  the  pil-piUoiy,  the  pillory  in 
hell,  and  the  devils  pel-peltiu'  us  with  jiriests, 
— hurra  boys,  recov-er  arms — stand  at  aise 
— ha — ram  down  Catholics — hurra  !  " 

"  Mr.  M'Loughlin— " 

"  JfislhtT  M'Louglilrn  !  ay,  there's  respect 
for  a  Pa-pish,  an'  from  a  purple  man,  too  !  " 

"  You  had  better  be  quiet,  Burke,"  retorted 
Irwin,  who  was  a  determined  and  jjowerful 
man. 

"For  God's  sake,  gentlemen,"  said  IMi-s. 
iM'Louglilin,  "  do  not  disturb  or  alarm  our 
family  —  you  are  at  Uberty  to  se;u-eh  the 
house,  but,  as  God  is  above  xis,  we  have  no 
arms  of  any  kind,  and  conseijuently  there 
con  be  none  in  the  house." 

"  Don't  believe  her,"  said  Burke,  "  she's  a 
Papish — "  He  had  not  time  to  add  the 
ofl'ensive  epitliet,  what  ever  it  might  have 
been,  for  Irwin — who,  in  truth,  accompanied 
the  party  with  the  special  intention  of  re- 
pre.ssiug  outrage?  against  the  M'Loughhns, 
v.'hom  he  very  much  resjiocted  —  liaving 
caught  him  l)y  the  nock,  shook  the  word 
back  again,  as  it  were,  into  his  veiy  throat. 

"  You  iU-tongiied  dninken  ruftism,"  said 
he,  "if  you  don't  hold  yf>ur  scoxmcb-elly 
tongue,  I'U  pitcli  you  liead  foremost  out  of 
the  house.  We  must  search,  Mrs.  M'Lough- 
lin," said  Irwin,  "  but  it  will  be  done  as 
quietly  a.s  pos.sible." 

They  then  proceeded  through  all  the  rooms, 
into  which,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  they 
scarcely  looked,  until  tliry  came  into  that  in 
wliich  we  left  Marj'  M'Loiighlin  and  Phil. 
The  moment  this  worthy  gentleman  heard 
their  approach,  he  immecliatdy  shut  tlie 
door,  and,  with  all  the  seeming  trepidation 


and  anxiety  of  a  man  who  feared  discovery, 
bustled  about,  and  made  a  show  of  pi-eparing 
to  resist  their  entrance.  On  coming  to  the 
docn-,  therefore,  they  found  it  shut,  and 
everything  apparently  silent  within. 

"biieu  the  door,"  said  Ii-win,  "wo  want 
to  search  for  arms." 

"  Ah  !  boys, "  said  Phil  in  a  whisper  through 
the  key-hole,  "  fass  on  if  yoa  love  me  -I 
give  you  my  word  of  honor  that  there's  no 
arms  here  but  a  brace  that  is  worth  any 
money  to  be  looked  in." 

"We  must  open,  Mr.  Phil,"  said  Sharpe, 
"you  know  our  ordhers.  By  Japnrs,"  said 
he,  in  a  side  voice  to  the  rest,  "  the  fellow 
wasn't  boastin'  at  aU  ;  it's  true  enougli  -  I'll 
hould  goold  he  was  right,  and  that  we'll  find 
her  inside  wth  him." 

"  When  I  see  it,  I'll  believe  it,"  said  Irvvin, 
"but  not  till  then.  Open,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  open,  if  all's  right." 

"  Oh,  d — nit,  boys,  "said  Phil  again,  "  this  is 
too  bad — honor  bright : — siu-ely  yo\i  woulcbi't 
expose  \is,  especially  the  girl."  At  the  same 
time  he  -withdrew  his  shoulder  from  the 
door,  which  flew  open,  and  discovered  him 
striving  to  soothe  and  console  Miss  M'Lough- 
lin, who  had  not  yet  recovered  her  alai'm 
and  agitation,  so  as  to  understand  the  cii'- 
cumstances  which  took  place  about  her.  In 
fact,  she  had  been  in  that  description  of  ex- 
citement wliieh,  without  taking  away  anima- 
tion, leaves  the  female  (for  it  is  peculiar  to 
the  sex)  iitterly  incapable  of  taking  any- 
thing more  than  a  vague  cognizance  of  that 
which  occurs  before  her  eyes.  The  mom.ent 
she  and  Pliil  were  discovered  together,  not 
all  L'win's  influenco  could  prevent  the  party 
from  indulging  in  a  shout  of  triumph.  This 
startled  her,  and  was,  indeed,  the  m(!ans  of 
restoring  her  to  perfect  consciousnes.s,  and  u 
full  percolation  of  lier  situation. 

"  What  is  this  "'  she  inquired,  "  and  why 

!  is  it  tliat  a  j^eaceable  liouse  i.-^  filled  with 
armed   men?    and  you,  IVIr.   ]\I'Clutchy,  for 

'  what  treacherous  pui-jioso  did  you  intrude 
into  my  private  room?" 

IM'Louglilin  himself,  fi-om  a  natural  dread 
of  collision  between  liis  sons  and  the  licen- 
tious yeomaniy,  and  trusting  to  the  friend- 
ship and  steadiness  of  Irwin,  literally  stood 
sentinel  at  the  parlor  door,  and  prevented 

j  them  from  accompanjang  the  othei-s  in  the 

j  search. 

"My  darling  Mar)',"  said  Phil,  "it's  too 

I  late  now,  you  see,  to  speak  in  this  tone — 
we're  caught,  th.at's  all,  found  out,  and  bo 
cursed  to  tliese  fellows.     If  tliey  had  found 

I  us  anywhere  el.se  but  in  your  betl-room,  1 

'  didn't  so  much  care ;   however,  it  can't  be 

I  helped  now." 

I      As  he  spoke  he  raised  bis  eyebrows  from 
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time  to  time  at  his  companions,  and  winked 
with  an  exjii-ession  of  triumiph  so  cowardly 
and  diabolical,  that  it  is  quite  beyond  our 
abiHty  to  describe  it.  They,  in  the  mean- 
time, winked  and  nodded  in  return,  laughed 
heartily,  and  poked  one  another  in  the  ribs. 

"  Bravo,  Mr.  Phil ! — success.  Captain  ! — 
more  power  to  you  !  " 

"Come  now,  boys,"  said4?hil,  "let  us  go. 
INIary,  my  darliag,  I  must  leave  you ;  but 
we'U  meet  again  where  they  can't  disturb  us 
— stand  around  me,  boys,  for,  upon  my 
honor  and  soul,  these  hot-headed  fellows  of 
brothers  of  hers  will  knock  my  brains  out, 
if  you  don't  gaiard  me  weU  ;  here,  jjut  me  in 
the  middle  of  you— good  by,  Mary,  never 
mind  this,  we'll  meet  again." 

However  anxious  M'Loughlin  had  been 
to  jjrevent  the  possibihty  of  ajigry  words  or 
blows  between  his  sons  and  these  men  still 
the  extraordinaiy  yeU  which  accompanied 
the  discovery  of  young  Sl'Clutchy  in  his 
daughter's  bed-room,  occasioned  hitn  to  relax 
his  vigilance,  and  rush  to  the  spot,  after 
having  warned  and  urged  them  to  remain 
where  they  were.  Notwithstanding  his  re- 
monstrances, they  followed  his  footsteps,  and 
the  whole  family,  in  fact,  reached  her  door 
as  Phil  uttered  the  last  words. 

"Great  God,  what  is  this,"  exclaimed  her 
father,  "  how  came  M'Clutchy,  Val  the 
Vulture's  son,  into  my  daughter's  sleeping- 
room  ?  How  came  j'ou  here,  sir  ?  "  he  added 
sternly,  "explain  it." 

Not  even  a  posse  of  eighteen  armed  men, 
standing  in  a  circle  about  him,  each  with  a 
cocked  and  loaded  i^istol  in  his  hand,  could 
l^revent  the  cowardly  and  ci-aven  soul  of  him 
from  quailing  before  the  eye  of  her  indig- 
nant father.  His  face  became  like  a  sheet  of 
paper,  jjerfectly  bloodless,  and  his  eye  sank 
as  if  it  were  never  again  to  look  from  the 
earth,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  blessed  light 
of  heaven. 

"Ah!"  he  proceeded,  "you  are,  indeed, 
your  treacherous,  cowardly,  and  cruel  father's 
sou  ;  you  cannot  raise  your  eye  upon  me, 
and  neither  could  he.  Mary,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  his  daughter,  "  how  did  this 
treacherous  scoimdrel  get  into  your  room  ? 
tell  the  truth — but  that  I  need  not  add,  for 
I  know  you  wUl." 

His  daughter  had  been  standing  for  some 
time  in  a  posture  that  betrayed  neither  terror 
nor  apprehension.  Raised  to  her  full  height, 
slie  looked  upon  M'Clutchy  and  his  men 
alternately,  but  principally  upon  himself, 
with  a  smile  which  in  truth  was  fearful. 
Her  eyes  brightened  into  clear  and  perfect 
fire,  the  roundness  of  her  beautiful  arm  was 
distended  by  the  coming  forth  of  its  muscles 
— her  lips  became  firm— ^her  cheek  height- 


ened in  color — and  her  temples  were  little 
less  than  scarlet.  There  she  stood,  a  con- 
centration of  scorn,  contempt,  and  hatred 
the  most  intense,  pouring  upon  the  dastardly 
villain  an  unbroken  stream  of  withering  fury, 
that  was  enough  to  drive  back  his  cowardly 
soul  into  the  deepest  and  blackest  recesses 
of  its  own  Satanic  baseness.  Her  father,  in 
I  fact,  was  obliged  to  address  her  twice,  before 
I  he  could  arrest  her  attention  ;  for  such  was 
:  the  measureless  indignation  which  her  ej-e 
poured  ujDon  him,  that  she  could  scarcely 
look  upon  any  other  object. 
I  "  My  child,  did  you  hear  me  ?•"  said  her 
father.  "How  did  this  heartless  and  down- 
looking  scoundrel  get  into  your  apart- 
ment?" 

She  looked  quickly  upon  her  father's  feat- 
ures— 

"  How  ?  "  said  she  ;  "  how  but  by  treacheiw, 
falsehood,  and  fraud !  Is  he  not  Val 
M'Clutchy 's  son,  my  dear  father  ?  " 

Her  brothers  had  not  yet  uttered  a  syllable, 
but  stood  like  their  sister  wth  flushed  cheeks 
and  burning  indignation  in  their  eyes.  On 
hearing  what  their  sister  had  just  said,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  had  all  been  moved  by  the 
same  impulse,  thought,  or  determination — 
as  in  truth  they  were — their  countenances 
became  pale  as  death — they  looked  at  eacli 
other  significantly — then  at  Phil — and  they 
appeared  verj'  calm,  as  if  relieved — satisfied  ; 
but  the  expression  of  the  eye  darkened  into 
a  meaning  that  was  dreadful  to  look  upon. 

"That  is  enough,  my  cliild,"  rej^lied  her 
father  ;  "I  suppose,  my  fi'iends,  you  are  now 
satisfied ." 

"  Yes,  by  h — 1,"  shouted  Burke,  "  we  are 
now  satisfied." 

L-win  had  him  again  by  the  neck — 
"Silence,"  said  he,  "or,  as  heaven's  above 
me,  I'll  drive  your  brainless  skull  in  with 
the  butt  of  my  pistol." 

"  You  are  satisfied,"  continued M'LoughHn, 
"  that  there  ai-e  no  ai-ms  here.  I  hope  you 
will  now  withdraw.  As  for  you,  treacheroua 
and  cowardly  spawn  of  a  treacherous  and 
cowardly  father,  go  home  and  tell  him  to  do 
his  worst — that  I  scorn  and  defy  him — that  I 

will  live  to  s'ee  him ;  but  I  am  wrong — 

he  is  below  our  auger,  and  I  will  not  waste 
words  ujion  him." 

"  You  will  find  you  have  used  a  thrifle  too 
many  for  all  that,"  said  another  of  them ; 
"  when  he  hears  them,  you  may  be  sure  he'll 
put  them  in  his  pocket  for  you — as  heai'  them 
he  will." 

"We  don't  care  a  d — n,"  said  another, 
"what  he  does  to  blackguard  Pajjishes,  so 
long  as  he's  a  right  good  Orangeman,  and  a 
right  good  Protestant,  too." 

"  Come  now,"  said  Irwin,   "  our  duty  is 
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over — let  us  start  for  home  ;   we   have  no 
further  busiuess  here." 

"  Won't  you  give  us  something  to  driuk  ?" 
asked  a  new  voice;  "I  think  we  ilesarve  it 
for  our  civility.  We  neither  broke  ilooi-s  nor 
furniture,  uor  stabbed  either  bed  or  bed- 
clothes. We  treated  you  well,  and  if  you're 
^aceut  you'll  treat  us  well." 

"  Confound  him,"  said  a  fresh  hand  ;  "I'd 
not  drink  his  cursed  Papish  whiskey.  Sui-e 
the  Papishes  gets  the  priest  to  christen  it  for 
them.  I  wouldn't  driuk  his  cursed  Papish 
whiskey." 

"  No,  nor  I,"  said  several  voices  ; — upon 
which  a  loud  and  angry  dispute  aro-ie  among 
them,  as  to  whether  it  were  consistent  with 
true  loyalty,  and  the  duties  of  a  staunch 
Protestant  and  Orangemim,  to  driuk  '  Paj)ish 
liquor,'  as  they  termed  it,  at  aU. 

Ii-\vin,  who  joined  the  negative  isai'ty,  in- 
sisted strongly  that  it  would  be  disgraceful 
for  any  man  who  had  diimk  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortid  memory,  ever  to  contim- 
iuate  his  loyal  lips  with  whiskey  that  had 
been  miule  a  Papish  of  by  the  priest.  This 
can-ied  the  ai-gument,  or  otherwise  it  is  h;ud 
to  say  what  mischief  might  have  arisen,  had 
they  heightened  their  previous  intoxication. 

Phil,  dmiug  this  dialogue,  still  retained 
his  place  in  the  centre  of  his  friends  ;  but 
from  time  to  time  he  kept  glancing  fi'om 
under  his  eyebrows  at  M'Loughlin  and  his 
sons,  in  that  spaniel-like  manner,  which  be- 
trays a  consciousness  of  ofi'ence  and  a  di'ead 
of  punishment. 

Irwin  now  caused  them  to  move  off ;  and, 
indeed,    scai-cely  anything  could   be    more 
ludicrous  than  the  utter  prostration  of  all 
manly   feehug   upon   the  part  of  the  chief 
offender.     On  sepai-ating,  the  same  baleful 
and  pallid  glances  were  exchanged  between 
the  brothers,  who  clearly  possessed  an  in- 
stinctive community  of  feeling  upon  the  chief  j 
incident  of  the  night — we  mean  that  of  find-  \ 
ing    Jl'Clutchy   iu    their   sister's   becb-oom. 
Irwin   noticed  their  nmte,   motionless,   but  j 
ghastly  reseutuH-nt,  as  did  Phil  himself,  who,  } 
wliether  they  looked  at  him  or  not,  felt  that  1 
their  eyes  were  upon  him,  and  tliat  come 
what  might,  so  long  as  he  remained  in  the 
country   he   was    marked    as   their   victim. 
This  consciousness  of  his  deserts  was  not  at 
all   lessened   by   the  obser\'ations  of  L'win 
apon   Ids  conduct;   for  be   it   known,  that 
although   there   subsisted   a  political   bond  | 
that  caused  Phil  and  the  violent  spirits  of  , 
the  neighborhood   to   come   frequently   to-  j 
getber,  yet  nothing  could  exceed  tha  con- 
tempt wiiirh  they  felt  for  him  in  his  private  ! 
and  in(li\iilual  capacity.  I 

"Biotliir  M'Clutchy,"  sfiid  Ii-.riu,  "I'm 
afraid  you've  made  a  bad  night's  work  of  it  ! 


By  the  moon  above  us,  I  wouldn't>  take  the 
whole  Castle  Cumber  i?roperty  and  stand  in 
your  shoes  from  this  night  out." 

"Why  so?  "  said  Phil,  who  was  new  safe 
and  beyond  their  immediate  reach  ;  "  why 

so,  Ii-win  ?     I'll  tell  you  what,  Irwin  ;  d u 

my  honor,  but  I  tliink  you're  cowardly.  Did 
you  see  how  steady  I  was  to-night  ?  Not  a 
syllable  escaped  my  lij^s  ;  but,  zounds,  didn't 
you  see  how  my  eye  told  ?  " 

"  Faith,  I  certainly  did,  brother  Pliil,  and 
a  devilish  bad  tale  it  told,  too,  for  yourself. 
Your  father  has  promised  me  a  new  lease, 
with  your  life  in  it ;  but  after  this  night,  and 
after  what  I  saw,  I'll  beg  to  have  your  name 
left  out  of  tliat  transaction." 

"But  didn't  you  see,  George,"  returned 
Phil,  "  that  a  man  of  them  durstn't  look  me 
in  the  face  ?  They  coiddu't  stand  my  eye  ; 
upon  my  honor  they  couldn't." 

"  Ay,"  said  Burke,  "  that's  because  they're 
Papishes.  A  rascally  Papish  can  never  look 
a  Protestant  in  the  face." 

"  Well  but,"  said  Phil,  "  j-ou  would  not  be- 
lieve that  the  girl  was  so  fond  of  me  as  she 
is,  until  you  saw  it.  I  knew  very  well  they 
had  no  arms  ;  so,  as  I  wished  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves,  I  put 
the  journey  upon  that  footing." 

"  Well,"  said  Irwin,  "we  shall  see  the  up- 
shot— that's  all." 

They  then  escorted  Phil  home,  after  which 
they  disj^ersed. 

When  M'Loughliu's  family  assembled  iu 
the  pai-lor,  after  their  dejDarture,  a  decjj  gloom 
brooded  over  them  for  some  minutes.  M<iry 
herself  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  inctideut 
which  gave  them  so  much  distress,  and  in 
which  she  herself  had  been  so  jiain  fully  in- 
volved. She  lost  not  a  moment,  therefore, 
iu  relating  fully  and  candidly  the  whole  na- 
ture of  her  intercourse  \\  ith  Poll  Doolin,  and 
the  hopes  held  out  to  her  of  Har. nan's  safety, 
through  Phil  M'Clutchy.  At  the  same  time, 
she  expressed  iu  forcible  language,  the  sac- 
rifice of  feehng  which  it  had  cost  her,  and 
the  invincible  disgust  with  which  she  heai-d 
his  very  name  alluded  to.  She  then  simply 
related  the  circumstance  of  his  entering  her 
room  through  the  open  window,  and  her  be- 
lief, in  consequence  of  the  representations  of 
PoU  Doolin,  that  he  did  so  out  of  his  exces- 
sive anxiety  to  prevent  blood.shed  by  the 
troopers — the  tranii)ling  of  whose  horses'  feet 
and  the  ringing  of  whose  aniis  had  so  com- 
pletely overiKiwered  her  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  violenic,  that  she  became  incapable 
of  preventing  M'( Jlutchy's  entrance,  or  even 
of  uttering  a  \\ord  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes. 

"  However,"  ssiid  she,  "  I  now  see  their  de- 
sign, which  was  to  ruin   my  reputation,  and 
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throw  a  stain  upon  my  character  and*  good 
name.     So  far,  I  fear,  they  have  succeeded.  " 

Tears  then  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  wept 
long  and  bitterly. 

"Do  not  let  it  trouble  you,  my  darling," 
said  her  father.  "  Your  conscience  and  heart 
are  innocent,  and  that  is  a  satisfaction  greater 
than  anything  can  deprive  you  of.  You  were 
merely  -wi-oug  in  not  letting  us  know  the  con- 
versation that  took  place  between  Poll  Dool- 
in  and  you  ;  because,  although  you  did  not 
know  it,  we  could  have  told  you  that  PoU  is 
a  woman  that  no  modest  female  ought  to 
speak  to  in  a  jirivate  way.  There  was  your 
error,  Mary  ;  but  the  heart  was  right  with 
you,  and  there's  no  one  here  going  to  blame 
you  for  a  fault  that  you  didn't -know  to  be 
one." 

Mary  started  on  hearing  this  accoimt  of 
PoU  Doolin,  for  she  felt  now  that  the  inter- 
views she  held  with  her  were  calculated  to 
heighten  her  disgrace,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  occurrence  of  the  night.  Her 
brothers,  however,  who  knew  her  truth  and 
many  vu-tues,  joined  their  parents  in  comfort- 
ing and  supporting  her,  but  without  the  suc- 
cess which  they  could  have  wished.  The 
more  she  thought  of  the  toils  and  snares  that 
Lad  been  laid  for  her,  the  more  her  percep- 
tion of  the  calamity  began  to  g.ain  strength, 
and  her  mind  to  darken.  She  became  rest- 
less, periDlcxed,  and  feverish — her  tears 
ceased  to  flow — she  sighed  deejjily,  and 
seemed  to  sink  into  that  most  withering  of 
maladies,  dry  grief,  which,  in  her  case,  was 
certainly  the  tearless  anguish  of  the  heart. 
In  this  state  she  went  to  bed,  conscious  of 
her  own  purity,  but  by  no  means,  in  its  full 
extent,  of  the  ruined  reputation  to  which  she 
must  awake  on  the  succeeding  day. " 

Mary's  brothers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
words  in  which  they  joined  theu-  father  and 
mother  in  consoling  her,  scarcely  uttered  a 
syllable  that  night — the  same  silent  spuit, 
be  it  of  good  or  evil,  remained  upon  them. 
They  looked  at  each  other,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  and  seemed  to  need  no  other 
interpreter  of  what  passed  within  them,  but 
their  own  wild  and  deep-meaning  glances. 
This  did  not  esca2oe  their  father,  who  was  so 
much  struck,  perhaps  alarmed,  by  it,  that  he 
very  properly  deemed  it  his  duty  to  remon- 
strate with  them  on  the  subject. 

"Boys,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  understand  your 
conduct  this  night,  and,  above  all,  I  don't 
understand  your  looks — or  rather,  I  think  I 
do,  I'm  afraid  I  do— but,  listen  to  me,  re- 
member that  revenge  belongs  to  God.  You 
know  what  the  Scripture  says,  '  Vengeance  is 
mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it.' 
Leave  that  bad  son  of  a  worse  father  to 
God-" 


"He  has  destroyed  Mail's  reputation,* 
said  John,  the  eldest;  "I  might,  possibly, 
forgive  him  if  he  had  killed  her  like  a  coni- 
mon  mui-derer,  but  he  has  destroyed  out 
pui-e-hearted  sister's  reputation,  ha,  ha,  ha." 
The  laugh  that  followed  these  last  words 
came  out  so  unexpectedly,  abi-uptly,  and 
wildly,  that  his  father  and  mother  both 
started.  He  then  took  the  poker  in  his 
hands,  and,  with  a  smile  at  his  brothers,  in 
which  much  might  be  read,  he  clenched  hia 
teeth,  and  wound  it  round  his  arms  with  ap- 
parent ease.  "If  I  got  ten  thousaud  pomids," 
said  he,  "  I  could  not  have  done  that  two 
hours  ago,  but  I  can  now — ai-e  you  satisfied  ?  " 
said  he  to  his  brothers. 

"  Yes,  Jolm,"  they  replied,  "we  are  satis- 
fied— that  will  do." 

"Yes,"  he  proceeded,  "I  could  forgive 
anything  but  that.  The  father's  notice  to  us 
to  quit  the  holding  on  which  we  and  our 
forefathers  lived  so  long,  and  expended  so 
much  money — and  his  refusal  to  grant  us  a 
lease,  are  nothing  : — now  we  could  forgive 
all  that ;  but  this,  this — oh,  I  have  no  name 
for  it — the  language  has  not  words  to  exjsress 
it — but — well,  well,  no  matter  for  the  pres- 
ent. If  the  cowardly  scoundrel  would  fight ! 
— but  he  won't,  for  the  courage  is  not  in 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Introrluciion  of  a  New    Clinracter — Ohjects  of  an 
English  Travelkr — Correspondence  between  Etory 
Easel,  Esq.,  and  Sam  Spinageberd,  Esq. — Susanna 
anil  the  Elder  ;  or,  the  Conventicle  in  Trouble- 
rhil's  Gallantry  and  Courage. 

It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next  day 
that  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman, 
that  is,  the  garb  was  a  plain  one  enough,  but 
the  air  of  the  person  who  wore  it  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  man  who  had  seen  and  min- 
gled in  respectable  life,  was  traveUing  towards 
Spring  Field,  the  residence  of  Mi\  Hickman, 
when  he  overtook  two  females,  one  of  whom 
was  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  made  it  clear 
that  she  wished  to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
known.  She  was  a  little  above  the  middle 
size,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt,  from 
the  outline  of  her  figure,  that,  in  the  ojjinion 
of  unsuspicious  people,  she  had  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  matron.  Her  companion  was 
dressed  in  faded  black,  from  top)  to  toe,  and 
from  the  expression  of  her  thin,  sallow  face, 
and  piercing  black  eyes,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  she  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
as  it  exists  in  rustic  life.  The  person  who 
overtook  these  two  females  carried  a  port- 
folio, and  appeared  to  observe  the  country 
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md   its  scenen-,    as  be   went  along,    with 
marked  attention. 

"Pray,  ma'am,"  said  he,  "whose  is  that 
fine  old  building  to  the  riglit,  which  appears 
to  be  going  to  ruin  ?  It  is  evidently  not  iu- 
Uabited." 

"  You're  a  sti'anger  in  the  place,  then,"  re- 
plied the  female,  "  or  you  siu-eiy  might  know 
,  Castle  Cimiber  House,  where  old  Tom  To- 
pertoe  used  to  live  before  the  union  came. 
He  was  made  a  lord  of  for  sellin'  our  parlia- 
ment, and  now  his  son,  the  present  loi'd,  is 
leadin'  a  blessed  life  abroad,  for  He  never 
shows  his  fiiee  here." 

"  He  is  an  absentee,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,  imd  so  is  every  man  of 
them  now,  barrin'  an  odd  one.  The  coun- 
try's deserted,  and  although  business  is  look- 
iu'  up  a  little — take  your  time,  Susanna,  we 
needn't  be  in  sich  a  hurry  now — although, 
as  I  said,  business  is  lookin'  up  a  little,  still 
it's  nothing  to  what  it  was  when  the  gentry 
lived  at  home  wid  us." 

"  V\\\o  is  agent  to  this  Lord  Cumber, 
pray  ?  " 

"  A  blessed  boy,  by  all  accounts,  but  that's 
all  I'll  say  about  him— I  know  him  too  well 
■JO  make  him  my  enemy." 

"  Why,  is  he  not  popular— is  he  not  hked 
by  the  tenantrj-  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord,  to  be  sure — they  doat  upon 
him  ;  and,  indeed,  no  woudher,  he's  so  kind 
and  indulgent  to  the  poor.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  he  s  a  gi-eat  blessin'  to  the  countiy." 

"That,  to  be  sure,  is  very  satisfactory — 
a^id.  pray,  if  I  may  take  the  Uberty,  who  is 
Lis  law  agent,  or  has  he  one  ?  " 

"Why,  another  blessed— hem — a  very 
pious  devout  man,  named  "Ms.  Solomon 
M'Shnie,  an  attoniey — but,  indeed,  an  attor- 
ney that  almost  shames  the  Bible  itself,  he's 
so  rehgious.     Isn't  he,  Susanna '? " 

"  He  hath  good  gifts  ;  if  he  doth  not  abuse 
them." 

"  Keligion  is  certainly  the  best  pi-inciple 
in  U(e,  if  sincerely  felt,  and  not  prostituted 
and  matle  a  mask  of." 

"  A  mask !  isn't  that,  sir,  a  thing  that 
people  put  on  and  off  their  face,  according 
as  it  may  suit  them  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  madam  ;  you  have  exactly  de- 
scribed it." 

"  Oh,  the  divil  a  mask  ever  he  made  of  it, 
then,  for  he  never  lays  it  aside  at  all.  He 
aas  kept  it  on  so  steadily,  that,  I'll  take  my 
oath,  if  he  was  to  throw  it  off  now,  he 
wouldn't  know  himself  in  the  looking-glass, 
it's  so  long  since  he  got  a  glimpse  of  Ids  own 
face." 

'  Lord  Cumlier  must  be  a  happy  mtin  to 
hive  two  such  valuable  agents  u^jod  bia  prop- 
erty." 

Vol..  IL-IG 


".Talkin'  of  Lord  Cumber  and  his  prop- 
erty, if  you  wish  to  know  all  about  them, 
here's  yom-  man  comin'  over  by  the  crossroad 
here — he's  goiu'  to  M'Clutchy's  I  suppose, 
and,  as  you  appear  to  be  goiu'  in  the  same 
direction,  I'll  hand  you  over  to  liim.  Good 
moiTow,  Darby  ?  " 

"Good  morrow,  kindly.  Poll,  and — eh — 
who's  this  you've  got  wid  you  ? "  he  con- 
tinued, eyeing  Susanna,  "  a  sti-anger  to  me, 
any  how.     Well,  Poll,  and  how  are  you  V  " 

"  There's  no  use  in  complainin'.  Darby  • 
I'm  middlin' — and  how  is  yom-.self '? " 

"  Throth,  Poll,  I've  a  lumj:)  in  my  stomach 
that  I  fear  will  settle  me  yet,  if  I  don't  get  it 
removed  somehow.  But,  sm-e,  the  hathens, 
I  forgive  them."  In  the  meantime  he  slyly 
rubbed  his  nose  and  winked  both  eyes,  as  he 
looked  towai-ds  Susanna,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  know  all." 

Poll,  however,  declined  to  notice  the  recog- 
nition, but  renewed  the  cUscourse — 

"  Why,  DiU-by,  how  did  the  lump  come 
into  your  stomach?  Faith,  in  these  hard 
times,  there's  many  a  poor  divel  would  be 
glad  to  have  such  a  complaint — eh  ?  " 

"And,  is  it  possible  you  ditln't  heai"  it?" 
he  asked  with  surprise,  "  howandever,  you 
shall.  I  was  can  )Tng  a  letther  from  Mr. 
M'SUme.  that  good,  pious  crature  " — another 
shrewd  look  at  Susanna,  "Mr.  M'Slime  to 
:Mi-.  M'Clutchy,  another  good  giiitlemnn,  too, 
and  who  should  attack  me  on  the  way  but 
that  turncoat  hathen  Bob  Beatty,  wid  a  whole 
poisse  of  idolathers  at  his  heels.  They  first 
»bused  me  because  I  left  them  in  theu-  dai-k- 
ness,  and  then  went  to  search  me  for  WTits, 
swem-in'  that  they'd  make  me  ait  every  writ 
I  happened  to  have  about  me.  Now,  I  didn't 
like  to  let  ^ix.  M'Slime's  letther  faUmto  their 
hands,  and,  accordingly,  I  tore  it  up  and 
swallowed  it,  jist  in  ordlier  to  disappoint  the 
hathens.  Howandever,  I'm  sufferin'  for  it, 
but  sure  you  know.  Poll,  it's  our  duty — 1 
don't  mane  yours,  for  you're  a  hathen  andi 
idoLather  still — but  mine  ;  it's  my  duty  to 
suffer  for  the  thruth,  anyhow." 

Poll's  laughter  was  loud  and  vehement  on, 
hearing  these  sentiments  from  a  man  she- 
knew  so  well  ;  but,  to  tell  the  tnith.  Darby, 
who  felt  that,  in  con.sequence  of  his  la.st  in 
teniew  with  Lucre,  he  was  in  for  it,  came  to 
the  resolution  of  doing  it  heavy,  as  they  say, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  going  the  whole  hog. 

"  This  appeal's  to  be  a  strange  countrj',' 
observed  the  traveller. 

"  Wait,"  said  Poll,  "  till  you  come  to  know 
it,  and  you'll  say  that" 

"  No,  but  wait,"  observed  Darby,  "till  the 
xjiread  comes,  and  then  you  may  say  it" 

"  'Uliat  do  you  mean  by  the  spread  ?  "  aeked 
the  stronger. 
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""V\Tiy,  the  spread  o'  the  gospel — of -re- 
ligion, to  he  shiu-e,"  rephed  Darhy  ;  "and  in 
this  counthry,"  he  added,  "  a  glorious  spread 
it  is,  the  Lord  be  praised !  Ai-e  you  travel- 
lin  far  iu  this  direction,  sir,  wid  sumifiis- 
sion  ?  " 

"lam  going  as  fai-  as  Springfield,  the 
residence  of  a  Mr.  Hickman,  to  whom  I  have 
a  letter  of  introduction.  Do  j'ou  know 
him  ?  " 

"He  was  an  agent  on  this  property,"  re- 
phed Darby ;  "  but  Mr.  M'Clutchy  came 
afther  him ;  and,  indeed,  the  tenants  is 
mighty  well  satisfied  wid  the  change.  Hick- 
man, sir,  was  next  to  a  hathen — made  no 
differ  in  life  between  an  idolather  and  a  loyal 
Protestant,  but  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  on  the  other 
hand,  knows  how  to  lean  to  his  own,  as  he 
ought  to  do.  And  in  regard  o'  that,  I'd  ad- 
vise you  when  you  see  llx-.  Hickman,  jist  to 
be  on  your  guard  as  to  what  he  may  say 
about  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and  them 
that's  emi^loyed  an  it.  Between  you  and 
me,  he's  not  over  scrupulous,  and  don't  be 
siu-prised  if  he  lays  it  hot  and  heavy  on  Mi". 
M'Clutchy  and  others,  not  forgettin'  your 
humble  sarvant,  merely  in  regard  of  our 
honesty  and  loyalty,  for  I'm  a  staunch  Prot- 
estant myself,  glory  be  to  God,  and  will  sup- 
port the  Castle  Cumber  inthrest  through 
thick  and  thin.  Now,  sir,"  he  added, 
"  there's  two  ways  to  Hickman's  ;  and  be- 
tween you  and  me  agin'  Mi-.  Hickman  is  a 
real  gentleman,  excejstin'  his  little  failings 
about  M'Clutchy  ;  but  who  is  widout  them  ? 
I  dunna,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  he  had 
remained  agent  stiU  ;  and  when  you  see  him, 
if  you  happen  to  say  that  Darby  O'Drive 
tould  you  so,  I  think  he'U  imderstand  you. 
Well — there's  two  ways,  as  I  said,  to  this 
place — one  by  this  road,  that  turns  to  the 
right — which,  indeed,  is  the  shortest — the 
other  is  by  Constitution  Cottage,  which  is 
M'Clutchy 's  place,  where  I  am  goin'  to." 

The  stranger,  after  thanking  Darby  for  his 
information,  took  the  shorter  road,  and  in 
about  an  hour  or  so  reached  Springfield. 

It  is  not  cm-  intention  to  detail  his  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Hickman.  For  the  present  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  produced  to  that 
gentleman  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Lord 
Cumber  liimself,  who  removed  all  mystery 
from  about  him,  by  stating  that  he  was  an 
English  artist,  who  came  over  on  a  foolish 
professional  tour,  to  see  and  take  sketches  of 
the  country,  as  it  appeared  in  its  scenery,  as 
well  as  in  the  features,  character,  and  cos- 
tume of  its  inhabitants.  He  had  also  intro- 
ductions to  M'Clut(;hy,  M'Slime,  Squire 
Deaker,  ]\I.  Lucre,  and  severixl  other  promi- 
uent  characters  of  the  neighbor)iood. 

As   this    gentleman    amused    lumself  by 


keeping  an  accurate  and  regular  journal  of 
all  events  connected  with  the  Castle  Cumber 
j)ropei-ty,  or  which  occurred  on  it,  we  feel 
exceedingly  happy  in  being  able  to  lay  these 
important  chronicles  before  our  readers,  sat- 
isfied as  we  are,  that  they  wiU  be  valued,  at 
least  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  scanty  opportuni- 
ties he  had  of  becoming  acquainted  -with  our  , 
language,  manners,  and  character.  The  MS. 
is  now  before  us,  and  the  onh'  privilege  we 
reserve  to  ourselves  is  simply  to  give  his  dia- 
logue an  L'ish  turn,  and  to  fiU  up  an  odd 
chasm  here  and  there,  occasioned  by  his  ig- 
norance of  cu'cumstances  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge  through  personal  cogni- 
z.ance,  and  vai-ious  other  sources.  The  jour- 
nal now  in  our  possession  is  certainly  the 
original  one  ;  but  we  know  that  copies  of  it 
were  addressed  successively,  as  the  events 
occurred,  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  named 
Spinageberd,  under  cover  to  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  who  kindly  gave  them  the  benefit  of 
his  frank,  during  the  correspondence.  Our 
fi'ieud,  the  journalist,  as  the  reader  will  jaer- 
ceive,  does'  not  merely  confine  himseH  to  se- 
vere facts,  but  gives  us  all  the  hints,  inuen- 
dpes,  and  rumors  of  the  day,  both  j)ersonal, 
religious  and  jjohtical.  With  these,  our  duty 
is  simply  to  confirm  or  contradict  them  where 
we  can,  and  where  wa  cannot,  to  leave  them 
just  as  we  found  them,  resting  upon  their 
intrinsic  claims  to  belief  or  otherwise.  Hav- 
ing premised  thus  far,  we  beg  leave  to  intro- 
duce to  our  reader's  special  acquaintance, 
Evory  Easel,  Esq.,  an  Enghsh  Artist  ai^ 
Savan,  coming  to  do  a  jjortion  of  the  coun- 
try, ladies  and  gentleman,  as  has  been  often 
done  before. 

Batch  No.  I. 
Evory  Easel,  Esq.,  to  Sam  Spinageberd,  Esq. 

"  Olx)  Spinagebeiid  : 

"  Here  I  am  at  last,  in  the  land  of  fun  and 
fighting — mirth  and  misery — orange  and 
green.  I  would  have  written  to  you  a  month 
ago,  but,  that  such  a  course  was  altogether 
out  of  my  calculation.  The  moment  I  arrived, 
I  came  to  the  determination  of  sauntering 
quietly  about,  but  confining  myself  to  a  cer- 
tain locality,  listening  to,  and  treasui-ing  up, 
whatever  I  could  see  or  hear,  without  yet 
availing  myself  of  Lord  Cumber's  introduc- 
tions, in  order  that  my  first  impressions  of 
the  country  and  the  people,  might  result  from 
personal  observaticm,  and  not  from  the  bias, 
which  accounts  heard  here  fi'om  either  pai'ty, 
might  be  apt  to  produce.  First,  then,  I  can 
see  the  foUy,  not  to  say  the  injustice,  which 
I  ought  to  say,  of  a  landlor.l  i)Licing  his 
projierty  under  the  management  of  a  furious 
jDartisan,    whose  opinions,   political   and  re- 
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liglous,  are  not  merely  at  vaiiance  w-ith,  but 
totally  opposed  to,  those  whose  interests  are 
entrusted  to  his  impartiality  and  lionesty. 
In  the  management  of  a  property  circum- 
stanced as  that  of  Castle  Cumber  is,  where 
the  population  is  about  one-half  Iloman 
Catholic,  and  the  other  half  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian,  between  us,  any  man,  my  dew 
Spinagebenl,  not  a  fool  or  knave,  must  see 
the  madness  of  employing  a  fellow  who  avows 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  creed  of  one  iiortion 
of  the  tenantry,  and  a  staunch  supporter  of 
their  opponents.  Is  this  fnii-,  or  can  justice 
originate  in  its  purity  fi-oni  such  a  source? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  tenantry,  who,  whatever  they  may 
bear,  are  impatient  of  any  insult  or  injustice 
o.Tered  to  their  creed,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  themselves  on  account  of  that 
creed, — is  it  reasonable,  I  say,  to  suppose  that 
such  a  people  could  rest  satisfied  with  a  man 
who  acts  towards  them  only  tkrough  the 
medium  of  his  fierce  and  ungovernable  preju- 
dices ?  Is  it  not  absurd  to  imagine  for  one 
moment  that  property  can  be  fau-ly  admin- 
istered through  such  hands,  and,  if  not 
property,  how  much  less  justice  itself.  You 
may  judge  of  my  astonisliment,  as  an  Englisii- 
raan,  wlien  I  find  that  the  ailiuinistration  of 
justice  is  in  complete  keejiing  with  that  of 
property  ;  for,  I  find  it  an  indisputable  fact, 
tliat  nineteen  magistrates,  out  of  every  twen- 
ty, are  Orangemen,  or  party  men  of  some 
description,  opposed  to  Roman  Catholic 
principles.  And,  yet,  the  Roman  Catholic 
party  are  expected  to  exhibit  attachment  to 
the  government  which  not  merely  deprives 
them  of  their  civil  rights,  V)ut  hterally  places 
the  execution  of  the  laws  in  the  hands  of  tlieir 
worst  and  bitterest  enemies.  I  say  so  delib- 
erately ;  for  I  find  that  nothing  so  strongly 
recommends  a  man  to  the  oiSce  of  magistrate, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  office  under  government, 
as  the  circumstance  of  being  a  strong,  con- 
spicuous anti-Cathohc.  In  writing  to  you, 
my  dear  Spinageberd,  you  may  rest  assured 
that  I  will  give  expression  to  nothing  but 
tnitlis  which  are  too  well  known  to  be  coii- 
trailieted.  The  subject  of  property  in  Ire- 
land, is  one,  whicli,  inasmuch  as  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  great  difficulties,  is  also  en- 
titled to  great  consideration. 

"  If  there  be  any  one  prejudice  in  the  cliar- 
a'terof  an  Irish  peasant  stronger  or  more 
dangerous  than  another — and  he  has  many, 
they  say,  that  are  both  strong  and  danger- 
ous—it is  that  which  relates  to  property  and 
tlie  pos,session  of  it.  This  prejudice  is,  in- 
deed, so  conscious  of  its  own  strength,  and 
imbued  in  this  opinion  with  so  deep  a  c^m- 
viction  of  iin  jiistiv-e,  that,  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, it  scorns  the  tiid  of  all  (collateral 


and  subordinate  piinciples,  and  even  flings 
religion  aside,  as  an  unnecessai-y  ally.  In- 
justice, therefore,  or  oppression,  or  partiality 
in  the  administration  of  proiserty,  constitutes 
the  greatest  crime  kno'mi  to  the  agrariar 
Lxw,  and  is  consequently  resisted  by  the  most 
immitigable  and  remorseless  punishment. 
The  peasimt  who  feels,  or  believes  himself  to 
be  treated  with  inju.stice,  or  cruelty,  never 
l^auses  to  reflect  upon  the  religion  of  the 
man  whom  he  looks  ujwn  as  his  oppressor. 
He  will  shoot  a  Catholic  landlord  or  agent 
from  beliind  a  hedge,  with  as  much  good 
will  as  he  would  a  Protestant.  Lideed,  in 
general,  he  will  prefer  a  Protestant  landlord 
to  those  of  his  o\mi  creed,  knowing  well,  as 
he  does,  that  the  latter,  where  they  ai-e  i^os- 
sessed  of  property,  constitute  the  vei-y  worst 
class  of  landlords  in  the  kingdom.  As  re- 
ligion, therefore,  is  not  at  all  necessarily 
mixed  up  with  the  Irishman's  prejudices  on 
this  subject— it  is  consequently  both  danger- 
ous and  wicked  to  force  it  to  an  adhesion 
with  so  dreadful  a  princii^le  as  that  which 
resorts  to  noon-day  or  midnight  murder. 
This  is  unfortunately  what  such  fellows  as 
this  ]\I'Clutchy  do.  They  find  the  Irish 
l)easant  with  but  one  formidable  prejudice  in 
relation  to  property,  and  by  a  course  of 
neglect,  oppression,  and  rapacity,  joined  to 
all  the  malignant  rancor  of  rehgious  bigotry, 
and  party  feeling,  they  leave  him  goaded  hy 
a  hundred.  I  beheve  in  my  soul  that  there 
are  many  fire-briuids  like  M'Clutchy  in  this 
country,  who  create  the  crime,  in  order  to 
have  the  gratification  of  pimishing  it,  and  of 
wreakincr  a  legal  vengeance  ujjon  the  unfor- 
tunate being  who  has  been  guilty  of  it,  in 
order  that  they  may  recommend  themselves 
as  loyid  men  to  the  government  of  the  day. 
If  this  be  so,  how  can  the  coimtry  be  pease- 
able  ?  If  it  be  peaceable,  such  men  can  hive 
no  opportunity  of  testing  their  loyidty,  and 
if  they  do  not  test  thcu-  loyjilty,  they  can 
have  no  claim  upon  the  government,  and  hav- 
ing no  claim  upon  the  government,  they  will 
get  nothing  from  it.  The  day  will  come,  1 
hope,  when  the  very  existence  of  men  like 
these,  and  of  the  system  whirh  encourag(!d 
them,  will  be  looked  upon  wlh  disgust  and 
wonder — when  the  government  of  our  conn- 
try  will  make  no  invidious  distinctions  of 
creed  or  party,  and  will  not  base  the  admin- 
istration of  its  principles  upon  the  encour- 
agement of  hatred  between  man  and  man. 

"Hickman,  the  former  agent,  was  tlie 
first  to  whom  I  presented  Lord  Cumber's 
letter.  He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  property  ;  a  man  of  a  large  and  a 
liberal  mind,  well  stored  with  information, 
and  has  the  (charju-ter  of  lieing  highly,  if  not 
punctiliously  honorable.     His  a^  ill  »*x)ut 
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fifty-five,  but  ov>ing  to  his  regfulai-  and  tem- 
perate habits  of  life,  and  in  this  counti-y 
temperance  is  a  virtue  indeed,  he  scai-cely 
looks  beyond  forty.     Indeed,  I  may  observe 

by  the  way,  that  in  this  blessed  year  of , 

the  after-dinner  indulgences  of  the  Irish 
squirearchy,  who  are  the  only  class  that  re- 
main in  the  country,  resemble  the  dnmken 
orgies  of  Silenus  and  his  satjTS,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  comiiare  them. 
The  conversation  is  in  general  licentious, 
and  the  drinking  beastly  ;  and  I  don't  know 
after  all,  but  the  Irish  are  greater  losers 
by  theii'  example  than  they  would  be  by  their 
absence. 

"  On  making  inquiries  into  the  state  and 
management  of  this  jwoperty,  I  foiuid  Hick- 
man actuated  by  that  fine  spirit  of  gentle- 
manly delicacy,  which  every  one,  rich  and 
poor,  attribute  to  him.  M'Clutchy  having 
succeeded  him,  he  very  politely  declined  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  any  length,  but  told 
me  that  I  could  be  at  no  loss  in  receiving 
authentic  information  on  a  subject  so  much 
and  so  painfully  canvassed.  I  find  it  is  a  cus- 
tom in  this  coimtry  for  agents  to  lend  money 
to  their  employers,  especially  when  they 
hajajjen  to  be  in  a  state  of  considerable  em- 
barrassment, by  which  means  the  unfortu- 
nate lantUord  is  seldom  able  to  discharge  or 
change  his  agent,  should  he  misconduct  him- 
self ;  and  is  consequently  saddled  with  a 
vampire  probably  for  Hfe,  or  while  there  is 
any  blood  to  be  got  out  of  him.  Hickman, 
who  has  other  agencies,  makes  it  a  jjoint  of 
principle,  never  to  lend  money  to  a  landlord, 
by  which  means  he  avoids  those  imi^utatious 
which  are  so  frequently  and  justly  brought 
against  those  who  trade  upon  the  embarrass- 
ments of  their  emjjloyers,  in  order  to  get 
them  into  their  power. 

"May  13.— There  ai-e  two  newspapers  in 
the  town  of  Castle  Cumber,  conducted  upon 
opposite  principles:  one  of  them  is  called 
The  Castle  Cumber  True  Blue,  and  is  the  or- 
gan of  the  Orange  Tory  part}',  and  the  High 
Cliurch  portion  of  the  Establishment.  The 
other  advocates  the  cause  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, Dissenters,  and  gives  an  occasional  lift 
to  the  Catholics.  There  is  also  a  smaU  party 
here,  which,  howevei-,  is  gaining  ground 
eveiy  day,  called  the  Evangehcal,  an  epithet 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  fi-om  the  meie  worldly  and  politicid 
High  Churchmen,  who,  together  with  all  the 
loyalty  and  wealth,  have  certainly  all  the  in- 
difference to  religion,  and  most  of  the  secu- 
lar and  ecclesiastical  corruptions  tliat  have 
disgi'aced  the  Church,  and  left  it  little  better 
than  a  large  mass  of  bribes  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  minister.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  you  may  judge  how  that  rare  grace, 


piety,  is  rewarded.  There  is,  besides,  no 
such  thing  to  be  found  in  this  countiy  as  an 
Irish  bishop,  nor,  is  a  bishop  ever  appointed 
for  his  leaa-nLng  or  his  piety  ;  on  the  cou- 
traiy,  the  unerring  princi^sle  of  then-  eleva- 
tion to  the  mitre,  is  either  political,  or  family 
influence,  or  both.  I  wish  I  could  stop  here, 
but  I  cannot ;  there  are,  unfortunatelj',  still 
more  flagitious  motives  for  theii-  appoint- 
ment. English  ministers  have  been  found, 
who  were  so  strongly  influenced  by  respect 
for  tlie  religion  and  Church  EstabUshment 
of  the  Irish,  that  they  have  not  blushed  to 
promote  men,  who  were  the  convenient  iu- 
sti-uments  of  their  own  i^rofligacj',  to  somi- 
of  the  richest  sees  in  the  kingdom.  But  > 
am  travelling  out  of  my  record  ;  so  to  re 
turn.  The  name  of  the  second  paper  is  thi 
Genuine  Patriot,  and  Castle  Cumber  Equioocal 
this  last  journal  is,  indeed,  sorely  distressed 
between  the  Cathohc  and  Evangelical  parties. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Evangehcals  entertain 
such  a  horror  of  Pojiery,  as  a  spiritual  ab- 
omination, that  they  feel  highly  offended 
that  tlwir  advocates  should  also  be  the  advo- 
cate of  Old  Broadbottom,  as  the  Orangemen 
call  the  Pope  ;  in  consequence,  they  saj-,  of 
his  sitting  upon  seven  hills.  The  editors  of 
these  papers  are  too  decidedly  Disposed  in 
general,  to  be  on  bad  terms  witla  each  other  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  iutelhgiblj-,  i\xe\  are  not 
on  the  same  side,  and  consequently  do  not 
hate  each  other  as  they  ought  and  would. 
The  town  of  Castle  Cumber,  like  every  other 
country  town,  is  one  mass  of  active  and  in- 
cessant scandal ;  and,  it  not  imfrequently 
hajspeus  that  the  True  Blue  wiU  generously 
defend  an  individual  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  Genuine  Patriot  fight  for  a  High 
Churchman.  The  whole  secret  of  this,  how- 
ever is,  that  it  is  the  High  Churchman  who 
writes  in  the  Patriot,  and  the  Evangehcal  in 
the  True  Blue,  each  weU  knowing  that  a  de- 
fence by  an  oijposing  paper  is  worth  more 
than  one  by  his  favorite  organ.  In  the  in- 
stance I  am  about  to  specif}',  however,  the 
case  was  otherwise,  each  paper  adhering  to 
the  individual  of  his  own  principles.  On 
taking  ujj  the  True  Blue  I  read  the  following 
passage,  to  which  I  have  fortunately  obtained 
a  key  that  wiU  make  the  whole  matter  quite 
intelligible.     The  article  was  headed  : — 

"  Susanna  and  the  Elder;  or  the  Conventicle  in 
trouble. 

"  '  For  some  time  past  we  regret,  sincerely 
regret,  as  Christian  men,  that  a  rumor  has, 
by  degrees,  been  creeping  into  circulation, 
which  we  trust  is,  hke  most  rumors  of  the 
kind,  without  foundation.  The  reputation 
of  a  very  pious  professional  gentleman,  well 
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known  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in  tlie  i-e- 
ligious  world,  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it, 
but,  we  trust,  untruly.  The  gentleman  in 
question,  has,  we  know,  many  enemies  ;  and 
we  would  fain  hope,  that  this  is  merely  some 
evil  dewce  fabricated  by  the  advecsiu-ies  of 
piety  and  religion.  The  circumstances  al- 
luded to  are  briefly  these  :  Susanna,  saj-s  the 
evil  tongue  of  i-unior,  was  a  religious  young 
person,  residing  in  the  character  of  childi-en"s 
maid  in  the  family.  Slie  was  of  decided 
piety,  and  never  knowTi  to  be  absent  fi-om 
morning  and  evening  worship  ;  it  seems,  be- 
sides, that  she  is  yoiuig,  comelj',  and  very 
agreeable,  indeed,  to  the  mere,  secular  eye. 
Her  sjnumetry  had  been  remiukable,  but  in- 
deed female  graces  are  seldom  long  Uved  ; 
she  is  not  now,  it  seems,  in  the  respectable 
gentleman's  family  alluded  to,  and  her  fi-iends 
are  anxious  to  see  her,  but  Cixnnot.  So  the 
idle  stoiT  goes,  but  we  hesitivte  not  to  say 
tliat  it  oi-iginates  in  the  rindictive  niiihce  of 
some  concealed  enemy,  who  envies  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  his  pure  and  unsullied 
reputiition.  "We  would  not  oui-.selves  advert 
to  it  at  all,  but  that  we  hope  it  may  meet  liis 
eye,  and  prompt  him  to  take  the  eai-licst 
measures  to  (;onti"adict  and  refute  it,  as  we 
ai"e  certain  he  will  and  can  do.' 

"  This  was  all  exceedingly  kind,  and  cer- 
tainly so  very  chaiitable  that  the  Equivocal 
coidd  not,  with  any  claim  to  Cluistiaii  jirin- 
ciples,  suffer  itself  to  be  outdone  in  that 
blessed  spu-it  of  brotherly  love  and  forgive- 
ness, which,  it  ti-usted,  always  characterized 
its  pages. 

"  '  We  are  delighted,'  it  said,  'at  the  mild 
and  benevolent  tone  in  wliich,  under  the 
common  misconception,  a  little  anecdote, 
simple  and  hannless  in  itself,  wiis  uttered. 
Indeed,  we  smiled — but  we  trust  the  smOe 
was  that  of  a  Christian — on  hearing  our  re- 
spected and  respectable  contemponiry  doling 
out  the  mistake  of  a  child,  with  such  an  air 
of  solemn  interest  in  the  reputation  of  a 
gentlem;;n  whose  name  and  character  are  be- 
yond tlie  rea(!h  of  either  calumny  or  envy. 
The  harmless  misconce2)tion  on  which,  by  a 
chance  expression,  the  silly  nimor  was 
founded,  is  known  to  all  the  fi-iends  of  the 
gentleman  in  question.  He  himself,  however, 
being  one  of  those  deep-feeling  Christians, 
who  are  not  insensible  to  the  means  wliich 
are  often  resorted  to,  for  wise  punwses,  in 
order  to  tiy  us  and  prove  our  faitli,  is  far 
from  looking  on  the  mistake— as,  in  the 
weakness  of  tlieir  own  strength,  many  would 
do— as  a  thing  to  be  despised  and  con- 
temned. No  ;  he  receives  it  a.s  a  warning,  it 
may  be,  for  liim  to  be  more  preciously  alive 
fo  his  privileges,  and  to  take  care  when  he 
stands  lest  he  might  fall.     Altogether,  thcre- 


j  fore,  he  receives  this  thing  as  an  evidence 
that  he  is  cared  for,  and  that  it  is  his  duty 
j  to  look  upon  it  as  an  awakening  of  his,  per- 
I  haps,  too  worklly  and  forgetful  spirit,  to 
\  higher  and  better  duties  ;  and  if  so,  then  wll 
{  it  prove  a  blessing  unto  him,  and  will  not 
I  have  been  given  in  vain.  We  would  not, 
!  therefore,  be  outdone  even  in  chai-ity  by  our 
!  good  friend  of  the  True  Blue ;  and  we  rc- 
I  member  that  when  about  six  months  ago,  he 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  state 
scarcely  compatible  with  sobriety,  in  the 
I  channel  of  Castle  Cumber  main  street,  op- 
posite the  office  door  of  the  Equivocal,  on  his 
way  home  from  an  Orange  lodge,  we  not 
only  aided  him,  as  was  our  duty,  but  we 
jjlaced  the  circumstance  iu  its  proper  liglit 
I  — a  mere  giddiness  in  the  head,  accompanied 
I  by  a  total  prostration  of  physical  strength,  to 
I  both  of  which  even  the  most  temperate,  and 
'  sober,  are  oi'ca.-^ionaUy  liable.  The  defect  of 
I  speech,  accompanied  by  a  strong  tendency 
to  letliargy,  we  accounted  for  at  tlie  time,  by 
■  a  tr.ansieut  cessation  or  p:u-alysi3  of  the 
j  tongue,  and  a  congestion  of  blood  on  the 
1  brain,  all  of  which  frequently  attack  poi-son.<3 
of  the  soberest  habits.  Others  might  have 
said  it  was  intoxication,  or  drunkenness,  and 
so  might  his  character  have  been  injm-ed ; 
but  when  his  incapacity  to  stand  Was  ijlaeed 
upon  its  proper  footing,  the  matter  was  made 
perfectly  clear,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
no  doubt  about  it.  So  easy  is  it  to  distort  a 
circumstance,  that  is  harmless  and  indifferent 
in  itself,  into  a  giievous  fault,  especially 
where  there  is  not  Christian  charity  to  tlirow 
a  cloak  over  it.' 

"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  two  paragraphs — 
one  from  each  paj^er  ;  and  considering  that 
the  subject  was  a  deheate  one,  and  involving 
the  character  of  a  professor,  we  think  it  was 
a-s  delicately  handled  on  both  sides  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  told  it  is  to  be  publicly  alluded 
,  to  to-moiTOw  in  the  congi-egation  of  which 
I  the  sul>ject  of  it,  a  ili-.  Solomon  M'SHme,  an 
j  attorney,  is  an  elder — a  circumstance  which 
plainly  accounts  for  the  heading  of  the  pan  • 
graph  in  the  True  Blue. 

"  '  There  were,  however,  about  a  week  o 
'  ten  days  ago,  a  couple  of  paragraphs  in  tlu 
I  IVue  Blue  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  itr. 
I  M'Clutchy's  favorite  paper— of  a  very  painful 
1  description.  Tlicre  is  a  highly  rospectabls 
!  man  lierc,  named  JI'Loughlin-  and  you  will 
plca.se  to  observe,  my  dear  Spinagchcrd,  that 
tliis  M'Loughlin  is  respected  and  well  .spoken 
I  of  by  every  class  and  party  ;*  i-emrmber  that, 
'  I  say.  This  man  is  a  partner  with  a  young 
I  fellow  named  Harmaii,  who  is  also  very  pop- 
1  ular  with  parties.  Harnian,  it  seems,  was  jjrcs- 
I  entat  some  st-ene  up  in  the  mountains,  where 
1  M'Clutcljy's  blood  hounds,  ius  they  iu-e  cjdleil, 
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from  their  ferocity  when  on  duty,  had  gone 
to  take  a  man  suspected  for  murder.  At  all 
events,  one  of  the  blood-hounds  in  the 
struggle — for  they  were  all  armed,  as  they 
usually  are — lost  his  life  by  the  discharge — 
said  to  bfi  accidental,  but  sworn  to  be  other- 
wise, before  Mr.  Magistrate  M'Clutchy — of  a 
loadevl  carbine.  He  was  to  have  been  tried 
at  the  assizes  which  have  just  terminated  ; 
but  his  trial  has  been  postponed  until  the 
next  assizes,  it  is  said  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  that 
M'LoughUn's  beautiful  daughter  was  soon 
to  have  been  married  to  her  father's  young 
partner,  now  in  prison.  The  unfortunate 
girl,  however,  manifested  the  frailty  of  her 
sex :  for  while  her  former  lover  was  led  to 
suppose  that  he  jDosaessed  all  the  fuhiess 
of  her  affection,  she  was  Uterally  carrying  on 
a  private  and  guilty  intrigue  with  one  of  the 
worst  looking  scoundi-els  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity — I  mean  Phil,  as  he  is  called,  only 
son  to  Valentine  M'Clutchy — who,  by  the 
way,  goes  among  the  people  under  the  so- 
briquet of  Val  the  Vultui-e.  I  need  not  say 
what  the  effects  of  this  young  woman's  dis- 
honor have  produced  upon  her  family. 
Young  M'Clutchy  was  seen  by  several  to  go 
into  her  own  apartment,  and  was  actually 
found  striving  to  conceal  himself  there  by 
his  father's  blood-hounds  who  had  received 
information  that  M'Loughlin  had  fire-arms 
in  his  house.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
gu-l's  reputation  is  gone  for  ever.  'Tis  true 
the  verdict  against  her  is  not  unanimous. 
There  is  a  woman,  named  Poll  Doolin,  men- 
tioned, who  bears  a  most  unrelenting  enmity 
against  M'Loughlin  and  his  family,  for  having 
transported  one  of  her  sons.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  the  go-between  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  cowai'dly  and 
diabolical  plot  between  this  Phil — whom  the 
gu'l,  it  seems,  refused  to  man-y  before — and 
herself.  I  don't  know  how  this  may  be  ;  but 
the  damning  fact  of  this  ugly  scoundi-el 
having  been  seen  to  go  into  her  room,  with 
her  own  consent,  and  being  found  there,  at- 
tempting to  conceal  himself,  by  his  father's 
cavalry,  overweighs,  in  my  opinion,  anything 
that  can  be  said  in  her  favor.  As  it  is,  the 
family  are  to  be  pitied,  and  she  herself,  it 
seems,  is  confined  to  her  bed  with  either 
nervous  or  brain  fever,  I  don't  know  which — 
but  the  disclosure  of  the  intrigue  has  had  such 
an  effect  upon  her  mind,  that  it  is  scarcely 
thought  she  will  recover  it.  Every  one  who 
knew  her  is  astotiished  at  it  ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  distress  of  her  and  lier  family  is,  that 
Harman,  whose  cousin  was  an  eye-witness  to 
the  fact  of  her  receiving  Phil  into  her  cham- 
ber, has  written  both  to  her  and  them, 
stating   that   he   is   aWiU'c   of    her   perfidy, 


and  that   henceforth  he  renounces  her  lot 
ever. 

There  have  also  been  strong  rumors  touch- 
ing the  insolvency  of  the  firm  of  M'Louglilin 
and  Harman,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
this  untoward  exjDosure'  will  injure  them, 
even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  In  the 
Ti-ue  Blue  there  are  two  paragra2:)hs  of  the 
following  stamp — paragraphs  that  certainly 
deserve  to  get  the  ears  of  those  who  either 
wrote  or  published  them  cropped  off  their 
heads. 


"  Unprecedented  Feat  of  Gallantrij  and  Cour- 
age! 

"  Public  rumor  has  already  exonerated  us 
from  the  dehcacy  which  would  otherwise 
have  restrained  om-  pen  from  alluding  to  a 
feat  of  gallantry  and  courage  performed  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  does  not  live  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Constitution  Cottage.  It 
seems  that  a  laison  once  subsisted  between 
him  and  a  young  lady  of  great  personal  at- 
tractions, and,  at  that  time,  supposed  (erro- 
neously) to  be  entitled  to  a  handsome  dowry, 
considering  that  the  fair  ci-eatvu-e  worships  at 
the  MaUet  Office,  and  bestows,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  her  usual  devotion,  some  soft  blows 
upon  her  fair,  but  not  insensible  bosom.  Our 
readers  will  understand  us.  The  young  gen- 
tleman in  question,  however,  hearing  that 
the  lady  had  been  recently  betrothed  to  a 
partner  of  her  father's,  prompted  by  that 
spirit  of  gallant  mischief  or  dare-devilism  for 
which  he  is  so  remarkable,  did,  under  very 
dangerous  cii'cumstances,  actually  renew  his 
intimacy,  and  had  several  stolen,  and,  con- 
sequently, sweet  meetings  with  the  charming 
creatui-e.  This,  however,  reached  liis  fath- 
er's ears,  who,  on  i^roper  information,  de- 
spatched a  trooj)  of  his  own  cavalry  to  bring 
the  young  gentleman  home — and  so  accui-ate 
was  the  intelligence  received,  that,  on  reach- 
ing her  father's  house,  they  went  directly  to 
the  young  lady's  chamber,  fi'om  which  they 
led  out  the  object  of  their  search,  after  sev 
eral  vain  but  resolute  attempts  to  exclude 
them  from  his  bower  of  love.  This  unfor- 
tunate discovery  has  occasioned  a  great  deal 
of  embai-rassment  in  the  family,  and  broken 
up  the  lady's  intended  marriage  with  her 
father's  partner.  But  what  strikes  us,  is  the 
daring  courage  of  the  hero  who  thus  gallant- 
ly risked  Ufe  and  limb,  rather  than  that  the 
lady  of  his  love  should  pine  in  vain.  Except 
Leander's,  of  old,  we  know  of  no  such  feat 
of  love  and  gallantry  in  these  degenerate 
days.' 

"This  other  is  equally  malignant  and  vin- 
dictive. 
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"  'Messrs.  Harman  and  M'lAyiighlin. 

"  'We  shall  be  very  happy,  indeed  exceed- 
ingly so,  to  contradict  an  uiipleasiu}^  rumor, 
iiifectiufT  the  Holvency  of  our  respected  fellow- 
townsiuen,  Jlessrs.  Harnian  and  JI'Loughlin. 
We  do  not  ourselves  give  any  credit  to  such 
rumors  ;  but  how  strange,  by  the  way,  that 
such  ail  expi'ession  should  drop  from  our 
pen  on  such  a  subject  ?  No,  we  believe  them 
to  be  perfectly  solvent ;  or,  if  we  err  in  sup- 
posing so,  we  certaiiJy  err  in  the  company  of 
those  on  wliose  opinions,  we,  in  genend,  are 
disposed  to  rely.  AVe  are  inclined  to  believe, 
an(l  we  tljink,  that  for  the  credit  of  so  respect- 
able a  firm,  it  is  oui-  duty  to  state  it,  thattlie 
rumor  affecting  their  solvency  has  been  mis- 
taken for  auotlierof  an  almost  eqmilly  painful 
character  connected  with  domestic  life,  which, 
by  the  unhappy  atbicbment  of  *****  * 
to  a  young  gentleman  of  a  different  creed 
and  proverbially  loyal  principles,  has  thrown 
the  whole  family  into  contusion  aaid  dis- 
tress.' 

"These,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  are  the 
two  paragi'aphs,  literally  transcribed,  from 
tlie  True  Blue,  and  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  add  any  comment  to  them.  On  to- 
riiorrow  I  have  resolved  to  attend  th§  Dis- 
senting Chapel,  a  place  of  worship  where  I 
have  never  yet  been,  and  I  am  anxious,  at 
aU  events,  to  see  what  the  distinctions  are 
between  their  mode  of  worshij)  and  that  of 
the  Church  of  Englandism.  Besides,  to  ad- 
mit the  truth,  I  am  also  anxious  to  see  how 
this  Solomon — this  religious  attorney,  whoso 
j)erson  I  well  know — will  deport  himself  un- 
der circumstwuces  which  assuredly  would 
test  the  firmness  of  most  men,  unless  strong- 
ly and  gi"aciously  sustained,  as  they  say 
themselves." 


CH.\PTER  XVI. 

Solomon,  in  Trouble—  U  Publicly  Prayed  for— His 
Onicio'ia  Delinriinee.  and  Triumph — A/iOraitye- 
man's  Vinn  uf  Protentantium  and  of  Popery— 
PliiCi  Ditcretion  and  Valor. 

"  Monday,  half-pasfeleven  o'clock. 
"  Mv  Dear  SpiNAOEBEiti) : 

"  In  pursuance  of  my  intention,  I  attended 
the  Castle  Cumber  Meeting-house  ye.sterday, 
and  must  confess  that  I  very  much  atbuire 
the  earnest  and  unasstuning  Biniplicity  of  the 
ilissenting  ritual.  They  liave  neither  the 
eiiileptical  rant  nor  goatish  impulses  of  the 
Methodist.s,  nor  the  drowsy  miiforniity  from 
which  not  all  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  ser- 
vice can  redeem  the  Liturgy  of  tlie  C!lnirch 
»f  England.     In  singing,  the  whole  congre- 


]  gation  generally  take  a  part— a  circumstance 
I  which,  however  it  may  impress  their  worship 
i  with  a  proof  of  sincerity,  certainly  adds  noth- 
ing to  its  melody. 

I  "The  paragraph  of  'Susanna  and  the 
'  Elder '  having  taken  wind,  little  Solomon,  as 
they  call  him,  attended  his  usual  seat,  with  a 
most  uiuisu;il  nianifestation  of  grace  and  unc- 
tion beaniing  fi-om  iiis  countenance.  He 
was  there  early  ;  and  before  the  service  com- 
menced' he  sat  with  his  hands  locked  in  each 
other,  their  jiahns  up,  as  was  natural,  but 
his  eyes  ca.st  down,  in  jjeaceful  self-commu- 
nion, as  was  endent  from  the  divine  and  ec- 
static smile  with  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  cast  up  his  enraptured  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
sighed — sighed  with  an  ex(;ess  of  happiness 
which  was  vouchsafed  to  but  few,  or,  per- 
haps, for  those  depraved  and  uncharitable 
sinners  who  had  sent  abroad  such  an  ungod- 
ly scandal  against  a  champion  of  the  faith. 
At  all  events,  at  the  commencement  cf  the 
sei-\'ice,  the  minister — a  rather  jolly-looking 
man,  vnth  a  good  round  beUj'  apparently  well 
lined — read  out  of  a  ^mtten  p.iper,  the  fol- 
lowing short  address  to  those  prcsiMit : — 

"  '  The  i^rayers  of  this  congregation  are  rr- 
quested  for  one  of  its  most  active  and  ussful 
merabei-s,  who  is  an  elder  thereof  They  are 
requested  to  enable  liim  to  fight  the  good 
fight,  \nider  the  sore  trials  of  a  wicked  world 
which  liave  come  upon  him  in  the  shape  of 
scandal.  But  inasmuch  as  these  disijensn 
tions  are  dealt  out  to  us  often  for  our  soul  s 
good  and  idtimate  comfort,  the  individual  i:i 
question  doth  not  wish  you  to  pray  for  a  ces- 
sation of  this,  he  ti-usts,  benign  punishment. 
He  receives  it  as  a  token— a  manifestatio:i 
that  out  of  the  great  congr(>gation  of  the 
faithful  that  inherit  the  church,  he — an  err- 
ing individual— a  frail  unit,  is  not  neglected 
nor  his  spiritual  concerns  overlooked.  He 
theriforci  doth  not  wish  you  to  say,  " cease 
Lord,  this  evil  inito  this  man,"  but  yea,  rath- 
er to  beseech,  that  if  it  be  for  his  good,  it 
may  be  multiplied  unto  him,  and  that  lie 
may  feel  it  is  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted. 
Tray,  tliercfoic,  that  he  may  be  purged  by 
this  tribulation,  and  that  like  those  who  weie 
placed  in  the  furnace,  nine  times  heated,  he 
may  come  out  without  a  hair  of  his  head 
singed — unhurt  and  rejoicing,  ready  again  to 
fight  the  good  fight,  with  much  shouting,  the  ' 
rattling  of  chariots,  and  the  noise  of  triumph 
and  victf)ry.' 

"  Din-ing  the  perusal  of  this  all  eyes  were 
fumed  upon  Solomon,  wliose  face  was  now 
perfectly  seraphic,  and  his  soul  wrapped  up 
into  tlie  ninth  heaven.  f)f  those  around  him 
it  was  quite  clear  that  he  was  altogetlier  in- 
cognizant. His  eyelids  were  dowii  as  before, 
but  the  .sniiie  on  iiis  f  ice  now  was  a  perfect 
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glory  ;  it  was  unbroken,  and  the  upturning 
of  the  eyes  proceeded  from,  and  could  be, 
nothing  less  thaji  a  glimpse  of  that  happiness 
which  no  other  eye  ever  had  seen  but  that  of 
Solomon's  at  that  moment,  and  which,  it  was 
equally  certain,  no  heart  but  his  could  con- 
ceive. When  it  was  concluded  the  psahn 
commenced,  and  if  there  had  been  any  doubt 
before,  there  could  be  none  now  that  his  tri- 
umph was  great,  and  the  \ictory  over  the 
world  and  his  enemies  obtained,  whilst  a 
fresh  accession  of  grace  was  added  to  that 
which  had  been  vouchsafed  him  before.  He 
led  the  psahn  now  with  a  fei-vor  of  sjsirit  and 
fulness  of  lung  which  had  never  been  heard 
in  the  chapel  before;  nay,  he  moved  both 
liead  and  foot  to  the  time,  as  if  he  had  only 
■"o  wish  it,  and  he  could  ascend  at  once  to 
heaven.  This,  indeed,  was  a  victorj',  this 
was  a  moment  of  rejoicing — here  was  the 
Christian  soldier  rattUug  home  in  his  tri- 
umphal chariot,  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
.i-ickbut,  jjsaltery,  and  dulcimer. 

"When  the  sem-ice  was  over  he  shook 
hands  with  as  many  of  his  friends  as  he 
could,  exclaiming,  '  oh,  what  a  blessed  day 
has  this  been  to  me  !  what  a  time  of  rejoic- 
ing ;  indeed  it  is  good  to  be  tried.  Tiiily 
the  sources  of  comfort  were  opened  to  my 
soul  on  this  day  more  abundantly  than  I 
dared  to  hoi^e  for — I  feel  my  pri^ileges  more 
strongly,  and  more  of  the  new  man  within 
me — I  am  sustained  and  comforted,  and  feel 
that  it  was  good  for  me  to  be  here  this  day 
— I  did  not  hope  for  this,  but  it  was  gracious- 
ly granted  to  me,  notwithstanding.  How 
good,  how  heavenly  a  thing  it  is  to  be  called 
iqjon  to  suffer,  especially  when  we  are  able 
( o  do  so  in  faith  and  obedience.  May  He  be 
■jraised  for  all.     Amen  !     Amen  ! ' 

"Now,  my  dear  friend,  who  wUl  say,  after 
ill  this,  that  the  stage  is  the  great  school  for 
lotors?  who  ever  saw  on  the  boards  of  a 
rheatre  a  more  finished  performance  than  that 
if  Solomon  M'Shme  ?  It  so  hapjjens  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  whole  cii-cumstances, 
and,  consequently,  can  fully  aj^preciate  his 
talents.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  paj-ing  a 
visit  of  business  to  M'Clutchy  to-morrow,  that 
I  may  have  an  ojsportunity  of  a  nearer  in- 
spection into  his  character.  He  is  said  to  be 
an  able,  deep,  vindictive,  and  rapacious  man — 
cowardly,  but  cruel — treacherous,  but  plausi- 
ble ;  and  without  the  slightest  remorse  of  con- 
science to  restrain  him  from  the  accomplish- 
ment of  any  purpose,  no  matter  how  flagitious. 
And,  yet,  the  cure  for  all  this,  in  the  eyes  of 
his  own  25arty,  is  his  boundless  loyalty,  and 
Ills  thorough  Protestantism.  No  wonder  the 
rhureh  should  be  no  longer  useful  or  respect- 
ed when  she  is  supported  only  by  such  Prot- 
estants as  Videntine  M'Clutchy,  and  his  class. 


"  Thursday. — At  a  little  after  ten,  I  waited 
upon  this  famous  agent  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
l^roperty,  and  found  him  in  his  office,  looking 
over  an  accovmt-book  with  his  son.  He  had 
a  bad  face — black,  heavy,  over-hanging  eye- 
brows, and  an  upper  lip  that  quivers  and  gets 
pale  when  engaged  even  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion— his  forehead  is  low,  but  broad  and  mas- 
sive, indicating  the  minor  accessories  of  intel- 
lect, together  with  gi-eat  acuteness  and  cun- 
ning ;  altogether  he  had  the  head  and  fice  of  a 
felon.  For  purposes  which  you  shall  know 
hereafter,  I  declined  presenting  Lord  Cum- 
ber's letter  of  introduction,  which  I  calculated 
would  fiut  the  fellow  on  liis  guai-d,  deemmg  it 
more  prudent  to  introduce  myself  as  a  stran- 
ger, anxious,  if  I  could  do  so  conveniently,  to 
ssttle  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
son's  back  was  towards  me  when  I  entered, 
and  untn  he  had  finished  the  account  at  wliich 
he  had  been  engaged,  which  he  chd  by  a  good 
deal  of  altering  and  erasing,  he  did  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  look  about  him  even  at  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger.  Having  heard  me 
exi^ress  my  intention  of  looking  for  a  resi- 
dence in  the  \'icinity,  he  did  me  the  honor  of 
one  of  the  most  comical  stai-es  I  ever  saw. 
He  is  a  tall  fellow,  about  six  feet,  his  shouj- 
ders  are  nai-row,  but  round  as  the  curve  of  a 
l)ot — his  neck  is,  at  least,  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  a  head, 
somewhat  of  a  tlifee-comered  shape,  like  a 
country  barber's  wig  block,  only  not  so  in- 
telligent looking.  His  nose  is  short,  and 
tm-ned  up  a  Uttle  at  the  top — his  squint  is 
awful,  but  then,  it  is  peculiar  to  himself  ;  for 
his  eyes,  instead  of  looking  around  them  as 
such  eyes  do,  appear  to  keep  a  jealous  and 
vigilant  watch  of  each  other  across  his  nose 
— his  chin  is  short  and  retreating,  and  from 
his  wide  mouth  project  two  immeasm'able 
buck  teeth,  that  lie  together  like  a  pair  of 
tiles  upon  a  dog  kennel.  Heavens !  that  a 
beautiful  gii'l — as  it  is  said  even'where  Miss 
M'Louglilin  is,  and  until  now  j)roverbiaUy 
correct  in  her  conduct  and  deportment — 
should  admit  such  a  misshapen  kraken  as 
this  mto  her  aj)artment,  and  at  night,  too ! 
After  having  stared  at  me  for  some  time  with 
a  great  deal  of  cunning  and  a  great  deal  of 
folly  in  his  countenauce,  he  again  began  to 
pore  over  the  blank  jjages  of  his  book,  as  if 
he  had  been  workmg  out  some  difficult  cnl- 
cidation. 

"  '  And,'  said  the  father,  after  we  had  been 
chatting  for  some  time,  '  have  you  seen  any- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  that  you  think 
would  suit  you  ? ' 

"  'I  am  too  much  of  a  stranger,  sir,'  I  re- 
plied, '  to  be  able  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive— but  I  admire  the  country  and  the  scene- 
ry, both  of  which  in  this  immediate  neigh- 
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l>orlio(xl,  we  extremely  beautiful  and  intei'- 
f  vting.' 

"  '  They  ai'e  so,'  lie  replied,  '  and  the  coun- 
try is  a  fine  one,  cerLiiiily.' 

"'Ay,'  said  Phil,  '  only  for  these  cursed 
Papists.' 

"  As  he  spoke  he  looked  at  me  veiy  signi- 
fiaantly,  and  drew  tlu-ee  of  his  yellow  fingers 
across  his  chin,  but  added  nothing  more. 
This,  by  the  way,  he  did  half  a  dozen  times, 
and,  on  mentioning  the  circuuistjiuce,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  it  must  have  been 
'  the  sign  by  which  one  Orangeman  makes  him- 
self known  to  another. 

"'The  Papists,'  I  rephed,  'do  not  enter 
into  any  oT)jeotion  of  mine  against  a  residence 
in  the  neighborhood  ;  but,  as  you,  Sir. 
M'Clutchy,  as  agent  of  this  tine  property, 
nuist  be  well  acquainted  with  the  stiite  and 
•circumstances  of  the  country,  you  would 
really  confer  a  favor  bj-  enabling  me,  as  a 
stranger,  to  form  con-ect  impressions  of  the 
place  and  jieoj^le.* 

"  '  Then,'  said  he,  'in  the  first  place  allow 
me  to  ask  what  are  yom-  pohtics?  As  an 
Englishman,  which  I  perceive  j'ou  are  by 
your  accent — I  take  it  for  gi'anted  that  you 
are  a  Protestant' 

"  '  I  am  a  Protestant,  certainly,'  I  replied, 
'  and  a  Chm-ch  of  England  one.' 

"  '  Ay,  but  that's  not  enough,'  said  Phil, 
'  that  won't  do,  my  good  su' ;  d^n  mj' honor 
if  it  would  be  worth  a  fig  in  this  country.' 

"  '  I  am  very  ignorant  of  Lish  pohtics,  I 
admit,'  said  I,  'but,  I  trust,  I  am  in  good 
hands  for  thereceipt  of  sound  information  ou 
the  subject.' 

"  '  No,  no,'  continued  Phil,  '  that's  nothing 
— to  be  a  mere  Chm-ch  of  England  niiui,  or  a 
Cliurch  of  L-eland  man  either,  would  never 
do  here,  I  tell  you.  Upon  my  honor,  but 
that's  doctrine.' 

••  '  Well,  but  what  tvould  do,'  I  inquired  ; 
for  I  certainly  felt  a  good  deal  of  cuiiosity  to 
know  what  he  was  coming  to. 

"  '  The  great  principle  here,'  said  the  son, 
'  is  to  hate  and  keep  dowi  the  Papists,  and 
you  can't  do  that  properly  unless  you're  an 
Crangeman.  Hate  and  keep  down  the 
Papist.s,  that's  the  true  religion,  I  pledge  you 
my  honor  and  reputation  it  is.' 
(  "  '  You  put  the  principle  too  strong,  and 
rather  naked,  Phil,'  observed  the  father ; 
'  but  the  truth  is,  sir,'  he  added,  turning  to 
me,  '  that  you  may  perceive  that  fine  spirit  of 
Protestant  enthusiasm  in  the  young  man, 
■which  is  just  now  so  much  wanted  in,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  countiTand  the  government. 
We  must,  sir,  make  allowance  for  this  in  the 
high-spirited  and  yoiuig,  and  ardent ;  but, 
still,  after  deducting  a  little  for  zeal  and  en- 
thusiasm,   he   has   e.\pres.sed    nothing     but 


I  truth — with  the  excejition,  indeed,  that  v.e 
are  not  bound  to  hate  them,  Phil ;  on  the 
j  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  love  our  enemies.' 
"  '  Begging  youi'  piu-don,  father,  I  say  we 
I  ai'e  bound  to  hate  them.' 
I      "  '  ^S'hy,  so,  su",  may  I  ask,'  said  I. 

"  '  Why  so — W'hy  because — because — they 
— because  as — aren't  they  Papists,  and  is  not 
that  suflScient — and,  again,  here's  another 
I  reason  still  stronger,  ai'eu't  we  Orangemen  ? 
Now,  sir,  did  you,  or  any  one,  even  hear  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  good,  sound  Orangeman 
loving  a  Pajjist — a  bloody  Pajiist.  My  word 
and  honor,  but  that's  good  ! ' 

"  '  The  truth  is,'  said  the  father,  '  that  the 
I  tm-bulence  of  their  principles  has  the  coun- 
I  try  almost  ripe  for  iusun-ection.  I  have 
I  myself  received  above  half  a  dozen  notices, 
I  and  my  son  there,  as  many  ;  some  threaten- 
1  ing  life,  others  pi'opertj',  and  I  suppose  the  re- 
sult will  be,  that  I  must  reside  for  safety  in 
the  metropohs.  j\Iy  house  is  this  moment  in 
a  state  of  barricade — look  at  my  windows, 
literally  checkered  with  stancheon  bars — and, 
as  for  arms,  let  me  see,  we  have  si.x  blunder- 
busses, eight  cases  of  pistols,  four  muskets, 
two  carbines,  with  a  variety  of  side  anns, 
amounting  to  a  couple  of  dozen.  Such,  sii-, 
is  the  state  of  the  country,  owing,  certainly 
as  my  son  says,  to  the  spirit  of  Popery,  and  to 
the  fact  of  my  discharging  my  duty  towards 
Lord  Cumber  with  fidelity  and  fii-mness.' 

" '  In  that  case,'  I  observed,  '  there  is 
little  to  mduce  any  man  possessing  some 
property  to  reside  here.' 

"'Certainly  nothing,'  he  replied,  'but  a 
great  manj'  inducements  to  get  out  of  it.' 

"  '  Does  Lord  Cumber  ever  visit  his  prop- 
erty here  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  He  has  too  much  sense,'  returned  the 
agent ;  '  but  now  that  parliament  is  dissolved, 
he  will  come  over  to  the  Election.  We 
must  return  either  him  or  his  brother  the 
Hon.  Dick  Topertoe,  Avho,  I  understand,  has 
no  fixed  jiriuciples  whatsoever.' 

'"But  why  return  such  a  man?  Why 
not  put  up  and  support  one  of  your  own  way 
of  thinking  ? ' 

"  '  Why,  because  in  the  first  place,  we  must 
keep  out  Hartley,  who  is  a  liberal,  and  also 
an  a<lvocate  for  emancipating  Popery  ;  and, 
in  the  second,  if  it  be  bad  to  have  no  prin- 
ciples, like  Topertoe,  it  is  worse  to  have  bad 
ones  like  Hartley.  He'll  do  to  stop  a  gap 
until  we  get  better,  and  then  unless  he 
comes  round,  we'll  send  him  adrift' 

"'Is  he  in  Ireland?  I  mean  does  here- 
side  in  the  country  ? ' 

"  '  Not  he,  sir  ;  it  seems  he's  a  waj-ward 
devil,  very  ditl'erent  from  the  rest  of  the 
familv— and  with  none  of  the  dash  and  spii-it 
I  of  the  Topertoe  blood  in  him.' 
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"  '  In  that  case,  lie  will  be  no  great  loss  ; 
but  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  notwithstanding  all  you 
have  said  I  am  so  much  charmed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  that  I  would  gladly 
settle  in  the  neighborhood,  if  I  could  pro- 
cure a  suitable  residence,  together  with  a 
good  large  farm,  which  I  woukl  rent.  In 
there  anything  in  that  way  vacant  on  the 
estate  ? ' 

"  '  At  present,  sir,  nothing  ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible there  may  be,  and  if  you  should  re- 
main in  the  country,  I  shaU  feel  great  plea- 
sure in  acquainting  you.' 

"  '  Because  I  was  told,'  I  continued, 
'that  there  are  two  large  farms,  either  of 
which  would  suit  me  admirably  ;  but  I  dare 
say  I  have  been  misinformed.  I  allude  to  Mr. 
M'Loughliu's  and  Harman's  holdings,  which 
I  understand  are  out  of  lease.' 

"  '  Yes,'  said  he,  sigliing,  '  I  am  sorry  for 
those  men  ;  but  the  truth  is,  my  good  sir, 
that  in  this  affair  I  am  not  a  free  agent. 
Lord  Cumber,  in  consequence  of  some  very 
accurate  information  that  reached  him,  has 
determined  to  i^ut  them  out  of  their  hold- 
ings, now  that  their  leases  have  exjjired.  I 
am,  you  know,  but  his  agent,  and  cannot  set 
ap  my  will  against  his.' 

"  '  But  could  you  not  take  their  part  ? — 
could  you  not  remonstrate  with  him,  and  set 
him  right,  rather  than  see  injustice  done  to 
innocent  men  ? ' 

" '  You  surely  cannot  imagine,  sir,  that  I 
have  not  done  so.  Earnestly,  indeed,  have 
I  begged  of  him  to  reconsider  his  orders, 
and  to  withdraw  them  :  but  like  all  the  To- 
pertoes,  he  is  as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  The 
consequence  is,  however,  that  whilst  the 
whole  blame  of  the  transaction  is  really  his, 
the  odium  wOl  fall  ujion  me,  as  it  always 
does.' 

"  Here  Phil,  the  son,  who  had  been  for  the 
last  few  minutes  paring  away  the  pen  with 
his  knife,  gave  a  sudden  yeljD,  not  unlike 
what  a  hound  would  utter  when  he  gets  an 
unexpected  cut  of  the  whip.  It  was  certain- 
ly meant  for  a  laugh,  as  I  could  jierceive  by 
the  frightful  grin  which  drew  back  his  lips 
from  his  yellow  jirojecting  tusks,  as  his  face 
appeared  to  me  in  the  looking-glass — a  fact 
which  he  seemed  to  forget. 

"  '  Then,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  the  farms  of  these 
men,  are  they  disposed  of?' 

"'They  are  disposed  of ;  and,  indeed,  in 
any  event,  I  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  land- 
lord's interests,  receive  the  oilers  which 
M'Loughliu  and  Harman  made  me.  My  son 
here,  who,  as  under  agent  feels  it  necessai-y 
to  reside  on  the  proi^erty,  and  who  is  about 
to  take  unto  himself  a  wife  besides,  has  made 
me  a  very  liberal  offer  for  M'Loughliu's 
holding — one,  indeed,  which  I '  did  not  feel 


myself  at  liberty  to  refuse.  Mr.  M'Slime, 
our  respected  law  agent,  I  also  considered  a 
verj'  proper  tenant  for  Harman's  ;  and  that 
matter  is  also  closed — by  which  means  I 
secured  two  resjDectable,  safe,  and  vmobjec- 
tionable  tenants,  on  whose  votes,  at  all  events, 
we  can  reckon,  which  was  more  than  we 
could  do  with  the  other  two— both  of  whom 
had  expressed  theu-  determination  to  vote  iu 
favor  of  Hartley.' 

"  '  What  are  the  religious  opinions  of  those 
men,  Mr.  M'Clutchy  ? ' 

"  'M'Loughlin  is  a  Papist ' 

" '  But  Harman  is  worse,'  interrujited 
Phil ;  '  for  he's  a  Protestant,  and  no  Orange- 
man.' 

"'I  thought,'  I  replied,  'that  nothing 
could  be  so  bad  as  a  Papist,  much  less 
worse.' 

"  '  Oh  yes,'  said  Phil,  '  that's  worse  ;  be- 
cause one  always  knows  that  a  Papist's  a 
Papist — but  when  you  tind  a  Protestant  who 
is  not  an  Orangeman,  on  my  sacred  honor, 
you  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him.  The 
Papists  are  all  cowards,  too.' 

"'Then,'  said  I,  '  you  have  the  less  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  down.' 

"  '  Upon  my  soul  and  honor,  sir,  you  don't 
know  how  a  naked  Papist  will  run  fi'om  a 
gun  and  bayonet.     I  have  often  .seen  it.' 

"  At  this  moment  a  tap  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  servant  man,  in  Orange  livery,  an- 
nounced a  gentleman  to  see  Mr.  Philip 
M'Clutchy.  I  rose  to  take  my  departure  ; 
but  Phil  insisted  I  should  stop. 

"  '  Don't  go,  sii-,'  said  he  ;  'I  have  some- 
thing to  pro230se  to  you  by  and  by.'  I  ac- 
cordingly took  my  seat. 

"  When  the  gentleman  entered,  he  looked 
about,  and  selecting  Phil,  bowed  to  him,  and 
then  to  us. 

"  '  Ah,  Mr.  Hartley  !  how  do  you  do  ? '  said 
Val,  shaking  hands  with  him  ;  '  and  how  is 
your  cousin,  whom  we  hope  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  beating  soon  ? — ha,  ha,  ha. 
Take  a  seat.' 

"'Thank  you,' said  the  other;  'but  the 
fact  is,  that  time's  just  now  precious,  and  I 
wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  Mr.  Philip 
here.' 

"  '  WTiat  is  it,  Hartley  ?  How  are  you. 
Hartley?     I'm  glad  to  see  you.' 

"  '  Quite  well,  Phil  ;  but  if  you  have  no 
objection,  I  would  rather  speak  to  you  in 
another  room.  It's  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance, and  of  some  dehcacy,  too.' 

"  '  Oh,  curse  the  delicacy,  man  ;  out  with 
it.' 

"  '  I  really  cannot^  Pliil,  unless  by  oui-- 
selves.' 

"They  both  then  withdrew  to  the  back 
parlor,  where,  after  a  period  of  about  ten 
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minutes,  Phil  came  rushing  in  with  a  face 
on  him,  and  in  a  state  of  treisidation  utterly 
indescribable  ;  Hartley,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
cool  and  serious,  following  him. 

"  'Pliil,'  said  he,  '  think  of  wliat  you  are 
about  to  do.  Don't  exclude  yourself  here- 
after fi'om  the  rank  and  privileges  of  it  gen- 
tleman. Pause,  if  you  respect  yourself,  and 
regai'd  your  repu tuition  as  a  man  of  courage.' 

"  '  D d  fine  fcilk  in  you — who — who's 

a  fii-e-eater.  Hartley.  MTiat  do  you  think, 
father ?'  Hartley  put,  or  rather  at- 
tempted to  put  his  hand  across  his  mouth, 
to  prevent  his  cowai-dly  and  degi-ading  com- 
munication ;  but  in  vain.  '  What  do  you 
think,  fnther,'  he  continued,  '  but  there's 
that  cowardly  scoundrel,  young  M'Loughlin, 
has  sent  me  a  challenge  ?  Isn't  the  countiy 
come  to  a  pretty  pass,  when  a  Papist  durst 
do  such  a  thing  ? ' 

" '  "\Miy  not  a  Papist  ? '  said  Hai-tley. 
'Has  not  a  Papist  flesh,  and  blood,  and 
bones,  Uke  another  !nau  ?  Is  a  Papist  to  be 
insensible  to  insult  ?  Is  he  to  sit  down 
tiimeU'  and  meanly  under  disgi-ace  and  in- 
jury ?  Has  he  no  soul  to  feel  the  dignity  of 
just  resentment?  Is  he  not  to  defend  his 
sister,  when  her  character  has  been  basely 
and  treacherously  ruined  ?  Is  he  to  see  her 
stretched  on  her  death-bed,  by  your  villainy, 
and  not  to  avenge  her?  By  heavens,  if, 
un<ler  the  circumstances  of  the  provocation 
which  you  gave  him,  and  his  whole  ftimily, 
he  would  be  as  mean  and  cowai-dly  a  pol- 
troon as  I  find  you  to  be — if  he  suffered —  ' 

"  '  Do  you  call  me  a  poltroon  ?  '  Siiid  Phil, 
so  shivering  and  pale,  that  his  voice  betrayed 
his  cowardice. 

"  '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  as  aiTant  a  pol- 
troon as  ever  I  met.  I  tell  you,  you  must 
either  fight  him,  or  publish  a  statement  of 
your  o\w\  unparalleled  disgi-ace.  Don't 
think  you  shall  get  out  of  it.' 

"  '  I  tell  you,  sir,'  said  Val,  '  that  he  .shall 
not  fight  him.  I  would  not  suffer  a  son  of 
mine  to  put  liimself  on  a  level  with  such  a 
person  as  young  JI'Loughlin.' 

"  '  On  a  level  with  him  he  never  will  be, 
for  no  eailhly  advai.L'ge  could  raise  him  to 
it ;  but  pray,  Mr.  M'CK.tchy,  who  are  you?' 

"  '  Val's  brow  fell,  and  i.is  lip  paled  and 
quivered,  as  the  fine  young  fellow  lookeil 
him  steadilj'  in  the  face. 

'•  '  Never  mind  him,  father,'  said  Phil ; 
'  you  know  he's  a  fire-eater.' 

"  '  There  is  no  use  in  altercations  of  this 
sort,'  replied  Val,  calmly.  'As  for  young 
JI'Loughlin,  or  old  M"Lougliliu,  if  they 
think  tlienisclvos  injured,  they  have  the  laws 
of  the  land  to  apijcul  to  for  redress.  As  for 
us,  we  will  fight  them  with  other  weapons 
besides  pistols  and  tirc.'iniis.' 


1      "'D n  my  honor,'  said  Pliil,   'if  I'd 

stoop  to  fight  any  Papist.     Aren't  they  all 
rebels  ?     And  what  gentleman  would  fight  a 

j  rebel  ? ' 

"  '  Honor ! '  exclaimed  Hai'tlej' ;  '  don't 
profane  that  sacred  word — I  can  have  no 
more  patience  with  such  a  craven-hearted 
rasciJ,  who  could  stoop  to  such  base  revenge 
against  the  unsidlied  reputation  of  a  vii-- 
tuous  and  admirable  gul,  because  she 
spiu'ned  your  scoundrelly  addresses.' 

I      "  '  He  never  paid  his  addresses  to  her,' 


said  Val  ;- 


!      "  '  No  I  didn't,'  said  Phil.     '  At  any  rate 
I  nevet  had  any  notion  of  marrt/ing  her.' 

"  'You  are  a  dastardly  liai",  sii-,'  responded 
I  Hartley.  '  You  know  you  had.  How  can 
your  father  and  you  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  when  you  say  so  ? ' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  '  you're  a  fire-eater . 
I  so  you  may  say  what  you  like." 

"'Didn't  your  father,  in  your  name,  pro- 
pose for  her  upon  some  former  occjision,  in 
the  fair  of  Castle  Cumber,  and  he  remem- 
j  bers  the  answer  he  got.' 

'■'Go  on,' said  Phil,  'you're  afire-eater; 
I  that's  all  I  have  to  saj-  to  you.' 

"  '  And  now,  having  ruined  her  reputa- 
tion by  a  base  and  cowai-dly  plot  concocted 
with  a  wicked  old  woman,  who  would  blast 
the  whole  family  if  she  could,  because 
M'Loughlin  transported  her  felon  son  ;  you, 
now,  like  a  paltry  clown  as  you  are,  skulk 
out  of  the  consequences  of  your  treachery, 
and  refuse  to  give  satisfat^tion  for  the  diabol- 
ical injury  you  have  inflicted  on  the  whole 
family.' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  'you're  a  fire-eater.' 
" '  You  forget,'   said  Val,  '  that  I  am   a 
magistmte,  and  what  the  consequences  may 
be  to  yourself  for  cai-rying  a  hostile  mes- 
sage.' 

"'Ah,'  said  Hartley,  'you  are  a  magis- 
trate, and  shame  on  the  government  that 
can  stoop  to  the  degradation  of  raising  such 
rascals  as  you  are  to  become  dispensers  of 
justice  ;  it  is  you  and  the  like  of  you,  that 
are  a  curse  to  the  country.  As  for  you. 
Phil  M'Clutchy,  I  now  know,  and  always 
suspected,  the  stuff  you  are  miule  of.  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  very  Oi-angenien  you 
associate  <\ith ;  for  they  are,  in  general, 
brave  fellows,  although  too  often  cruel  and 
oppressive  when  hunted  on  and  stimulated 
by  such  !is  you  and  your  ras(;ally  upstart  of 
a  father.' 

"  '  Go  on,'  said  Phil,  'you  are  a  fire-eater.' 
"'I  now  leave  you  both,' continued  the 
j'oung  Hotspur,  with  a  blazing  eye  and 
flushed  cheek,  '  with  tlie  greatest  portion  of 
scorn  and  conteniijt  which  one  man  can  bo- 
stow  upon  another.' 
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"  '  Go  off,'  said  Pliil,  '  you  ai-e  a  fire-eater.'  | 

'■' '  Phil,'- said  the  father,  '  send  for  M'Murt,  ' 
and  let  him  get  the  ejectments  fi-om  M'Slime 
— we  shall  not,  at  all  events,  be  insulted  and 
bearded  by  Papists,  or  their  emissaries,  so 
long  as  I  can  clear-  one  of  them  off  the  es- 
tate.' 

'"But,  good  God,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  surely 
these  other  Papists  you  speak  of,  have  not 
participated  in  the  offences,  if  such  they  ai-e, 
of  M'Loughlin  and  Harman.' 

"  '  Ay,  but  they're  all  of  the  same  kidney,' 
said  Phil ;  '  they  hate  us  because  we  keep 
them  down.' 

"  '  And  what  can  be  more  natur^  than 
that?' I  observed;  'just  reverse  the  matter 
— suppose  they  were  in  your  jjlace,  and 
kept  you  down,  would  you  love  them  for  it  ? ' 

"'\Vhy,  what  kind  of  talk  is  that,'  said 
Phil,  'they  keep  us  down!  Ai-e  they  not 
rebels  ? ' 

"  '  You  obsers'ed,'  I  replied,  getting  tu-ed 
of  this  sickening  and  senseless  bigotry,  '  that 
you  wished  to  make  a  proiDosal  of  some  kind 
to  me  before  I  went.' 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied,  'I  wished,  if  it  be  a 
thijig  that  you  remain  in  the  neighborhood, 
to  propose  that  you  should  become  an  Or- 
angeman, and  join  my  father's  lodge.  You 
say  you  want  a  farm  on  the  estate  ;  now,  if 
you  do,  take  my  ad\'ice  and  become  an  Or- 
angeman ;  you  will  then  have  a  stronger 
claim,  for  my  father  always  gives  them  the 
preference.' 

"  '  By  Lord  Cumber's  desire,  Phil ;  but  I 
shall  be  very  hajipy,  indeed,  sir,'  proceeded 
Val,  '  that  is,  provided  you  get  an  introduc- 
tion— for,  at  present,  you  will  pardon  me  for 
(laying  we  are  strangers.' 

""  '  I  should  first  wish  to  witness  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  Orange  Lodge,'  I  said,  '  but  I 
mppose  that,  of  coiu-se,  is  impossible,  unless 
•o  the  initiated.' 

"  '  Certainly,  of  course,'  said  M'Clutchy. 

"  '  But,  father,'  said  Phil,  '  couldn't  we  ad- 
mit him  after  the  business  of  the  lodge  is 
concluded.' 

"  '  It  is  not  often  done,'  rephed  the  father  ; 
'  but  it  sometimes  is — however,  we  shall  have 
the  pleasui-e.  Mi-.  Easel — (I  forgot  to  say 
that  I  had  sent  in  my  card,  so  that  he  knew 
my  name), — we  shall  have  the  pleasiu-e  of  a 
better  acquaintance,  I  trust.' 

"  'I  teli  you  what,'  said  Phil,  leaping  off 

his  chair,    'd n    my   honor,  but   I  was 

wi-ong  to  let  young  Hartley  go  without  a 
thrashing.  The  cowardly  scoundrel  was  ex- 
ceedingly insulting.' 

"'No,  no,  Phil,'  said  the  father;  'you 
acted  ^vith  admirable  coolness  and  prudence.' 

"  'I  tell  you  I  ought  to  have  kicked  the 
rascal  out,'  said  Phil,  getting  into  a  passion  ; 


'I'U  follow  him  and  teach  the  impudent 
vagabond  a  lesson  he  wants.' 

"  He  seized  his  hat,  and  buttoned  up  his 
coat,  as  if  for  combat,  whilst  he  spoke. 

'"Phil,  be  quiet,' said  his  father,  rising 
up  and  putting  his  ai-ms  about  him  ;  '  be 
quiet  now.  There  will  be  no  taming  him 
do^vn,  if  his  spirit  gets  up,'  said  Val,  ad- 
dressing me  ;  '  for  all  our  sakes,  Phil,  keep 
quiet  and  sit  down.  Good  heaven !  the 
strength  of  him !  Phil,  keep  quiet,  I  say, 
you  shan't  go  after  him.' 

"  'Let  me  go,'  shouted  the  other  ;  'let  me 
go,  I  say.  I  will  smash  him  to  atoms. 
Upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  he  shall  not 
escape  me  this  way — I'll  send  him  home  a 
hoop — a  triangle — a  zoologist.  I'U  beat  him 
into  mustard,  the  cowardly  scoundrel !  And 
only  you  were  a  magistrate,  father,  I  would 
have  done  it  before  you.  Let  me  go,  I  say 
— the  M'Clutchy  blood  is  up  in  me  !  Father, 
you're  a  scoundrel  if  you  hold  me  !  You 
know  what  a  hon  I  am— what  a  "raging  hon, 
when  roused.  Hands  off,  M'Clutchj-,  I  say, 
when  you  know  I'm  a  thunderbolt.' 

"  The  tugging  and  pulling  that  took  place 
here  between  the  father  and  son  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  I  could  not  in  common  decency 
decline  assisting  the  latter  to  hold  him  in. 
I  consequently  lent  him  my  aid  seriously  ; 
but  this  only  made  things  worse  : — the  more 
he  was  held,  the  more  violent  and  outrageous 
he  became.  He  foamed  at  the  mouth — 
stormed — swore — and  tore  about  with  sucli 
vehemence,  that  I  really  began  to  thuik  the 
feUow  was  a  dull  flint,  which  produced  fire 
slowly,  but  that  there  was  fire  in  him.  The 
struggle  still  proceeded,  and  we  puUed  and 
di-agged  each  other  through  evei-j-  pai-t  of  the 
house: — chairs,  and  tables,  and  otfice-stools 
were  all  overturned — and  Phil's  cry  was  stiU 
for  war. 

"  It's  all  to  no  purpose,'  he  shouted — 'I'll 
not  leave  an  unbroken  bone  in  that  scoundrel 
Hartley's  body.' 

"  '  I  know  you  wouldn't,  if  you  got  at  him,' 
said  Val.  '  He  would  certainly  be  the  deatli 
of  him,' he  added  aside  tome;  'he  would 
give  him  some  fatal  blow,  and  that's  what 
I'm  afraid  of.' 

"Phil  was  now  perfectly  furious — in  fact 
he  resembled  a  di-unken  man,  and  might 
have  passed  for  such. 

"  'Hartley,  you  scoundrel,  where  are  you, 
till  I  make  mummy  of  you  ? '  he  shouted. 

" '  Here  I  am,'  replied  Hai-tley,  entering 
the  room,  walking  up  to  him,  and  looking 
him  sternly  in  the  face — '  here  I  am — what's 
your  will  with  me  ?  ' 

"  So  comic  a  paralysis  was,  perhaps,  nevei 
witnessed.  Phil  stood  motionless,  helpless, 
speechless.     The  white  cowardly  froth  rose 
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to  bis  lijis,  his  color  became  asliy,  bis  jaw 
fell,  he  shook,  shrunk  into  himself,  and 
gasped  for  breath — his  eyes  became  hollow, 
his  squint  deepened,  and  such  was  liis  utter 
prostration  of  strength,  that  his  verj'  tongue 
lolled  out  with  weakness,  like  that  of  a  newly 
dropped  cdf,  when  attt'mi)ting  to  stimd  for 
the  tirst  time.     At  length  he  got  out — 

"  '  Hold  !  I  believe,  I'll  restrain  myself ; 
but  only  my  father's  a  magistrate ' 

"  '  Your  father's  a  scouuch-el,  and  you  ai-e 
another, '  said  Hartley ;  '  and  here's  my  re- 
spect for  you.' 

"  Wliilst  speaking,  he  caught  Phil  by  the 
nose  with  one  band,  and  also  by  the  collar 
of  his  coat  wth  the  other,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion led  liim,  in  a  most  comical  way,  round 
the  room,  after  which  be  turned  him  about, 
and  inflicted  a  few  vigorous  kicks  upon  a 
part  of  him  which  must  be  nameless. 

"  'I  ;un  not  sony,'  said  he,  'that  I  forgot 
my  note-case  in  the  other  room,  as  it  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  taming  a  raging 
lion  so  easily.' 

"  '  Goon,'  saidPliil,  whose hinguage,  as  well 
as  valor,  was  fairly  exliausted,  '  it's  well  you  re 
a  ftre-ealcr,  and  my  father  a  magistrate,  or 
by  my  honor,  I'd  know  bow  to  deal  with  you.' 

"  Such,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  a  domes- 
tic sketch  of  the  Agent  and  Under  Agent  of 
that  exceedingly  sapient  nobleman,  Lord 
t'umber  ;  and  if  ever,  excellent  landlord  that 
he  is,  he  should  by  any  jwssible  chance  come 
to  see  these  lines,  per'.iaps  be  might  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  an  occasional  peep  at  his 
own  property,  and  an  examination  into  the 
l)rinciples  upon  which  it  is  managed,  might 
open  t(j  liim  a  new  field  of  action  worth  cul- 
tivating, even  as  an  experiment  not  hkely  to 
ei)d  in  anj-  injurious  result  to  either  him  or 
it.  In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  call  upon  ]\Ir. 
Solomon  ^['.Slime,  with  whom  I  am  anxious 
to  liave  a  convei-sation,  as,  indeed,  I  am  with 
the  leading  charactei-s  on  the  property.  You 
may  accordingly  expect  an  occasional  batch 
of  observations  from  me,  made  upon  the 
spot,  and  fresh  fi'om  my  inteiwiews  with  the 
individuals  to  whom  they  relate." 


CH.\PTER  X-Vn. 

A  Moral  Sumey,  or  a  Wue  Man  led  by  a  Fool — 
.  Marks  of  Uvimt  Agi^nc/z—lifflMtiom  thereon— A 
Mountain  Water-Spout,  and  liiMng  of  a  Torrent 
—  The  Inxane  Mother  over  the  Orate*  of  her  Fam-  \ 
ily—RaymouiTa  IlumanUy  -Ilia  liaieue  from 
Death.  ! 


"Fi-iday,  *     *     * 
"  I  H.WE  amiised  myself— you  will  see  bow 
ajipropriate  the  word  is  by  and  by— since 
my  last  communication,  in  going  over  the  i 


whole  Castle  Cumber  Estate,  and  noting 
down  the  traces  which  this  UTesponsible  and 
rapacious  oppressor,  aided  bj'  his  constables, 
baihfls,  and  blood-hounds,  have  left  behind 
them.  When  I  describe  the  guide  into 
whose  liands  I  have  committed  myself,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  wiU  not  feel  much  dis- 
Ijosed  to  compliment  me  on  my  discretion  ; 
— the  aforesaid  guide  being  no  other  tlian  a 
young  fellow,  named  E:xymond-na-Hattha, 
whierh  means,  they  tell  me,  Eiiymond  of  the 
Hats — a  sobriquet  veiy  ^jroperly  bestowed  on 
him  in  consequence  of  a  habit  be  has  of  al- 
ways weai-ing  three  or  four  hats  at  a  time, 
one  within  the  other — a  cu'cumstjxnce  which, 
joined  to  his  extniordinai-y  natural  height 
and  great  strength,  gives  him  absolutely  a 
gigantic  appearance.  This  Eaymond  is  the 
fool  of  the  parish  ;  but  in  selecting  him  for 
my  conductor,  I  acted  under  the  advice  of 
those  who  knew  him  better  than  I  could. 
There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  field  or  farm-house,  or 
a  cottage,  within  a  circumference  of  miles, 
which  be  does  not  know,  and  where  he  is  not 
also  known.  Ho  has  ever  since  his  child- 
hood eriuced  a  most  extraordinary  fancy  for 
game  cocks — an  attachment  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, when  it  is  kno^-n  that  not  only  was 
his  father,  Morgan  Mouahan,  the  most  cele- 
brated breeder  and  Hander  of  that  courage- 
ous bird — but  his  mother.  Poll  DooUn — 
miu'ried  women  here  frequently  preserve,  or 
are  called  by,  their  maiden  names  through 
life — who  leai-ned  it  from  her  hu.sband,  was 
equally  famous  for  this  very  feminine  ac- 
complishment.  Poor  Raymond,  notwith- 
standing his  privation,  is,  however,  exceed- 
ingly sln-ewd  in  many  things,  especially 
where  he  can  make  himself  understood.  As 
ho  speaks,  however,  in  unconnected  senten- 
ces, in  which  there  is  put  forth  no  more  tbm 
one  phase  of  the  subject  be  alludes  to,  or 
the  idea  lie  entertains,  it  is  unquestional)ly 
not  an  easy  task  to  understand  him  without 
an  interpreter.  He  is  singularly  fond  of 
children — vciy  benevolent — and  conse(iuent- 
ly  feels  a  degi-ee  of  hatred  and  horror  at 
anything  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  or  opi^res- 
sion,  almost  beyond  belief,  in  a  person 
deprived  of  reason.  This  morning  he 
was  with  me  by  ai)pointment,  about  lialf- 
past  nine,  and  after  getting  his   breakfast 

but  no    matter— the    manipulation    he 

exhibited  would  have  been  death  to  a  dys- 
peptic patient,  from  sheer  envy — we  sallied 
forth  to  trace  this  man,  ^rChilchy,  by  the 
awful  marks  of  ruin,  and  tyranny,  and  per- 
secution ;  for  these  words  convey  the  prin- 
ciples of  what  be  hath  left,  and  is  leaving  be- 
hind liim. 

"  '  Now,  KiUTUond,'  .said  I,  '  as  you  know 
the  country  well,  I  shall  be  guided  by  you. 
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I  wish  to  see  a  place  called  Drum  Dliu.  Can 
f  ou  couduct  me  there  ? ' 

"  '  Ay  ! '  he  repUed  -svith  surprise  ;  '  Wiy  ! 
Sure  there's  scarcely  anybody  there  now. 
N^Tieu  we  go  on  farther,  we  may  look  up, 
but  we'll  see  no  smoke,  as  there  used  to  be. 
Twas  there  young  Torly  Eegau  died  on  that 
day — an'  her,  poor  Mary — but  they're  all 
gone  from  her — and  Hugh  the  eldest  is  in 
England  or  America — but  Mm — the  young- 
est— he'U  never  waken — and  what  wiU  the 
TDOor  mother  do  for  his  white  head  now  that 
she  hasn't  it  to  look  at?  No,  he  wouldn't 
waken,  although  I  brought  him  the  cock.' 

"  '  Of  whom  are  you  sj)eaking  now,  Ray- 
mond ? ' 

"  '111  teU  you  two  things  that's  the  same,' 
he  rephed  ;  '  and  I'll  tell  you  the  man  that 
has  them  both.' 

"  '  Let  me  hear,  Raymond.' 

"  'The  devil's  blessin'  and  God's  curse  ; — 
sure  they're  the  same — ha,  ha — there  now — 
that's  one.  You  didn't  know  that — no,  no  : 
you  didn't.' 

"  '  And  who  is  it  that  has  them,  Ray- 
mond ? ' 

"  '  M'Clutchy — Val  the  Vulture  -,  sure  'twas 
lie  did  that  all,  and  is  doiu'  it  stUl.  Poor 
Mary  !  — ■  Brian  will  never  waken  ;  — ■  she'll 
never  see  his  eyes  again,  'tany  rate — nor  his 
white  head — oh  !  his  white  head  !  God 
ought  to  kill  Val,  and  I  wondher  he  doesn't.' 

"  '  Raymond,  my  good  friend,'  said  I,  '  if 
you  travel  at  this  rate,  I  must  give  up  the 
joui'ney  altogether.' 

"  The  fact  is,  that  when  excited,  as  he  was 
now  by  the  tojjic  in  question,  he  gets  into 
what  is  termed  a  sling  trot,  which  carries 
him  on  at  about  six  miles  an  hour,  without 
ever  feeling  fatigued.  He  immediately 
slackened  his  jjace,  and  looked  towards  me, 
with  a  consciousness  of  haviug  forgotten 
himself  and  acted  wrongly. 

"  '  Well,  no,'  said  he,  '  I  won't ;  but  sure  I 
bate  him.' 

"  'Hate  whom  ?' 

"  '  M'Clutchy  —  and  that  was  it ;  for  I 
always  do  it ;  but  I  won't  again,  for  you 
couldn't  keep  up  wid  me  if  I  spoke  about 
him.' 

"We  then  turned  towards  the  mountains  ; 
and  as  we  went  along,  the  desolate  impresses 
of  the  evil  agent  began  here  and  there  to 
become  visible.  On  the  road-side  there  were 
the  humble  ti-aces  of  two  or  three  cabins, 
whose  little  hearths  had  been  extinguished, 
and  whose  walls  were  levelled  to  the  earth. 
The  black  fung-us,  the  burdock,  the  nettle, 
and  all  those  offensive  weeds  that  follow  in 
the  train  of  oppression  and  ruin  were  here  ; 
and  as  the  dreary  wind  stirred  them  into 
sluggish  mption,  and  piped  its  melancholy 


wail  through  these  desolate  little  mounds,  1 
could  not  help  asking  myself — if  those  who 
do  these  things  ever  think  that  there  is  a 
reckoning  in  after  hfe,  where  power,  and 
insolence,  and  weidth  misapplied,  and  rancor, 
and  pride,  and  rapacity,  and  persecution, 
and  revenge,  and  sensuality,  and  gluttonj-, 
wiU  be  placed  face  to  face  with  those  humble 
beings,  on  whose  rights  and  privileges  of 
simple  existence  they  have  trampled  with 
such  a  selfish  and  exterminatin^j  tread.  A 
host  of  thoughts  ajid  reflections  began  to 
crowd  ujDon  my  mind  :  but  the  subject  was 
too  painful — and  after  avoiding  it  as  well  as 
I  could,  we  proceeded  on  our  little  toiu'  of 
observaiion. 

"How  easy  it  is  for  the  commonest  observer 
to  mark  even  the  striking  characters  that  are 
impressed  on  the  physical  features  of  an 
estate  which  is  managed  by  care  and  kindness 
— where  general  ha^jpiness  and  princijsles 
of  active  industry  are  diffused  through  the 
people  ?  And,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  aU 
the  depressing  symbols  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management present  equally  obvious  exjjo- 
nents  of  their  operation,  upon  j)roj)erties  like 
this  of  Castle  Cumber?  On  tliis  property, 
it  is  not  every  tenant  that  is  allowed  to  have 
an  interest  in  the  soil  at  all,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  M'Clutchy.  He  has  succeeded  in  in- 
ducmg  the  head  landlord  to  decline  gi'anting 
leases  to  any  but  those  who  are  his  jDohtical 
supporters — that  is,  who  will  vote  for  him  or 
his  nominee  at  an  election  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
who  will  enable  him  to  sell  both  then-  pohti- 
cal  privileges  and  his  own,  to  gratify  his 
cupicUty  or  ambition,  without  conferring  a 
sLugie  advantage  upon  themselves.  From 
those,  therefore,  who  have  too  much  honesty 
to  prostitute  their  votes  to  liis  corrapt  and 
selfish  negotiations  with  power,  leases  are 
withheld,  in  order  that  they  may,  with  more 
becoming  and  ]3laiipible  oppression,  be  re- 
moved from  the  projDerty,  and  the  staunch 
political  supporter  brought  in  in  their  stead. 
This  may  be  all  very  good  policy,  but  it  is 
certainly  bad  humanity,  and  worse  rehgion. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  practice  of  that  cruel  dogma, 
wloieh  promjjts  us  to  sacrifice  the  principles 
of  others  to  our  own,  and  to  deprive  them  of 
the  very  privilege  wliich  we  oiu-selves  claim 
— that  of  acting  according  to  oiu-  conscien- 
tious impressions.     'Do  unto  others,'  says 

[  Mr.  jM'Clutchy  and  his  class,  as  you  would  not 
wish  that  others  should  do  imto  you.'     How 

I  beautifully  here  is  the  practice  of  the  loud 

i  and  headlong  supporter  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  its  political  ascendancy,  made 
to  harmonize  with  the  i^rinciples  of  that 
neglected  thing  called  the  Gospel  ?  Li  fact 
as  we  went  along,   it  was  easy  to  mark,  on 

!  the  houses  and  farmsteads  about  us,  the  in- 
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justice  of  making  this  heartless  distinction. 
The  man  who  felt  himself  seciu-e  and  fixed 
by  a  vested  ripht  in  the  possession  of  his 
tenement,  had  heart  and  motive  to  work  and 
improve  it,  undepressed  by  the  consciousness 
that  his  improvements  to-day  mi'^iht  be  traf- 
ficked on  by  a  wicked  and  unjust  ajjent  to- 
morrow. '  He  knows,  that  in  developing  all 
the  advantages  and  good  quaUties  of  the  soil, 
he  is  not  only  discharging  an  inipoi^tiiut  duty 
to  himself  and  his  landlord,  but  also  to  his 
children's  children  after  liim  ;  and  the  residt 
is,  that  the  comfort,  contentment,  and  self- 
respect  wliich  he  gains  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  security,  are  e\ident  at  a  glance  upon 
himself,  his  house,  and  liis  holding.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  reverse  this  picture,  and  what  is 
the  consequence  ?  Just  >vhat  is  here  \'isible. 
There  is  a  m:in  wlio  may  be  sent  adrift  on 
the  shortest  notice,  unless  he  is  base  enough 
to  trade  upon  his  principles  and  vote  against 
his  conscience.  What  interest  has  he  m  the 
soil,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  his  landlord  ?  If 
he  make  improvements  this  year,  he  may  see 
the  landlord  derive  all  the  advantages  of  them 
the  next ;  or,  what  is  quite  as  likely,  lie  may 
know  thit  some  Valentine  M'CIutchy  may 
put  them  in  his  own  pocket,  and  keep  the 
landlord  in  the  dark  regarding  the  whole 
transaction.  AVhat  a  bounty  on  dislionesty 
and  knavery  in  an  agent  is  this  ?  How  un- 
just to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  ii:  tlie  first 
place — in  the  next  to  that  of  the  landlord — 
and,  finally,  how  destiiictive  to  the  veiy 
nature  and  properties  of  the  soil  itself,  which 
rajiidly  degenerates  by  bad  and  negligent 
culture,  and  consequently  becomes  impover- 
ished and  diminished  in  value.  All  this  was 
evident  as  we  went  along.  Here  was  warmth, 
and  wealth,  and  independence  staring  us  in 
tlie  face  ;  there  was  negligence,  desponding 
struggle,  and  decline,  conscious,  as  it  were, 
of  their  unseemly  appearance,  and  anxious, 
one  would  tliink,  to  shi-ink  away  fi-oiu  the 
searching  eye  of  obser\'ation. 

"  '  But  here  again,  Kayuiond  ;  what  have 
we  here?  There  is  a  fine  looking  farm- 
house, evidently  untenanted.     How  is  tliat '? ' 

"  '  Ha,  ha,'  replied  Raymond  with  a  bitter 
smile,  '  ha,  ha  !  Let  them  take  it,  and  see 
what  Captain  Whileboi/  will  do  ?  lie  has  the 
possession — ha,  ha— an'  who'll  get  him  to 
give  it  ui>  ?  Who  dare  tivke  that,  or  any  of 
Captain  Wiiteboy's  farms?  But  sure  it's 
not  much— only  a  coal,  a  rushlight,  and  a 
prod  of  a  jiike  or  a  bagnet — but  I  know  who 
ought  to  have  Ihcm.' 

"  The  house  in  question  was  considerably 
dilapidated.  Its  doors  were  not  visible,  and 
its  windows  had  all  been  shivered.  Its 
smokeless  cliimnies,  its  cold  and  desolate 
appearance,    together   with    the    still    more 


'  ruinous  condition  of  the  outhouses,  added 
to  the  utter  sUeuce  which  prevailed  about 
it,  and  the  absence  of  every  symptom  of  life 

[  and  motion— all  told  a  tale  which  has  left 
many  a  bloody  mor;J  to  tha  country.     The 

]  slaps,  gates,  and  enclosures  were  down— the 
hedges  broken  or  cut  away — the  fencew 
trampled  on  and  levelled  to  the  earth — and 
nothing  seemed  to  thrive — for  the  garden 
was  overiTin  with  them — but  the  rank  weeds 
already  alluded  to,  as  tho.se  whicli  love  to 
trace  the  footsteps  of  ruin  and  desolation,  in 
order  to  show,  as  it  were,  wliat  Ihei/  leave 
beliind  them.  As  we  advanced,  other  and 
more  startUiig  proofs  of  M'Clutchjj  came  in 
our  way— proofs  which  did  not  consist  of 
ruined  houses,  desolate  villages,  or  roofless 
cottages — but  of  those  unfortunate  persons, 
whose  sliuple  circle  of  domestic  life — whose 
httle  cares,  and  struggles,  and  sorrows,  and 
alfections,  formed  the  whole  round  of  their 
humble  existence,  and  its  enjoyments,  as 
given  them  by  Almighty  God  himself  All 
these,  however,  like  the  feelings  and  aflec- 
tions  of  the  manacled  slave,  were  as  com- 
pletely overlooked  by  those  wlio  tuiTied  them 
adrift,  as  if  in  possessing  such  feelings,  they 
had  invaded  a  right  which  belonged  only  to 
their  betters,  and  which  the  same  betters, 
by  the  way,  seldom  exercise  either  in  such 
strength  or  purity  as  those  whom  they  de- 
spise and  oppress.  Aged  men  we  met,  bent 
with  years,  and  weighed  down  still  more  by 
that  houseless  sorrow,  which  is  found  ac- 
companying them  along  the  highways  of  life 
— through  its  rugged  solitudes  and  its  dreari- 
est paths — in  the  stoi'm  and  in  the  tcmpeLjt — 
wherever  they  go — in  want,  nakedness,  and 
destitution — still  at  their  side  i.s  that  house- 
less sorrow — pouring  into  their  memories 
and  their  hearts  the  conviction,  which  is 
most  terrible  to  old  age,  that  it  lias  no  homo 
here  but  the  grave — no  pillow  on  which  to 
forget  its  cares  but  the  dust.  Tlie  sight  of 
these  wretched  old  men,  turned  out  from 
the  httle  lioldings  that  .sheltered  their  help- 
lessness, to  beg  a  morsel,  tlirough  utter 
charity,  in  the  decrepitude  of  lite,  was  enough 
to  make  a  man  wish  that  he  had  never  been 
born  to  \\-itness  .such  a  wanton  abuse  of  tliat 
power  which  was  entrusted  to  man  for  tlie 
purpose  of  diffusing  happiness  instead  of 
misery.  All  these  were  known  to  Raymond, 
who,  as  far  as  he  could,  gave  me  their  brief 
and  unfortunate  history.  That  which  show- 
ed us,  however,  the  heartless  evils  of  tlie 
clearance  system  in  its  immediate  operation 
upon  the  poorer  classes,  was  the  groujis  of 
squalid  females  who  traversed  the  country, 
accompanied  liy  their  pale  and  sickly  looking 
children,  all  in  a  st-ale  of  mendicancy,  and 
wofuUy  destitute  of  clothing.     The  system 
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in  this  case  being  to  deny  their  husbands 
emploj'ment  upon  the  property,  in  order  to 
drive  them,  by  the  strong  scourge  of  neces- 
sity, off  it,  the  poor  men  were  compelled  to 
seek  it  elsewhere,  whilst  theur  sorrowing  and 
heart-broken   families  were  fain  to   remain  j 
and  beg  a  morsel  from  those  who  were  best 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  expulsion, 
and  who,  consequently,  could  jield  to  them 
and   their   little  ones   a   more   conlial  and 
liberal  sympathy.     After  thus  witnessing  the 
consequences  of  bad  management,  and  worse  ' 
feeling,  in  the  shape  of  houses  desolate,  vil-  j 
lages  levelled,  farms  waste,  old  age  homeless, 
and   feel^e  mothers   tottering  under   their 
weaker   children — after   vrituessing,    I    say,  I 
all  this,  we  came  to  the  village  called  Drum 
Dhu,  being  one  of  those  out  of  which  these 
unhajjpy    creatures     were    so    mercilessly 
driven. 

"  A  village  of  this  description  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  no  credit  to  the  landed  proprietors 
of  any  country.  It  is  the  necessary  result  of 
a  bad  system.  But  we  know  that  if  the 
landlord  paid  the  attention  which  he  ought  i 
to  pay,  to  both  the  rights  and  duties  of  his  | 
property,  a  bad  system  could  never  be  estab-  ' 
Ushed  upon  it.  I  am  far  from  saying,  in- 
deed, my  dear  Spinageberd,  there  are  not 
cases  in  which  the  landlord  finds  himself  in 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty.  Bad,  un- 
principled, vindictive,  and  idle  tenants 
enough  there  are  in  this  country — as  I  am 
given  to  understand  from  those  who  know  it 
best — plotting  scoundrels,  who,  like  tainted 
sheej),  are  not  only  corrupt  themselves,  but 
infect  others,  whom  they  bring  along  with 
themselves  to  their  proper  destination,  the  i 
gallows.  Enough  and  too  many  of  these  | 
there  are  to  be  found,  who  are  cruel  without 
cause,  and  treacherous  without  provocation  ; 
and  tins  is  evident,  by  the  criminal  records 
of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  it 
is  not  in  general  the  aggiie-ed  man  who 
takes  justice  in  his  own  hands,  but  the  idle 
profligate  I  speak  of  now.  Many  indeed  of 
all  these,  it  is  an  act  due  to  public  jDeaee  and 
tranquility  to  dislodge  from  any  and  from 
every  estate  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
just  that  the  many  innocent  should  suffer  as 
well  as  the  guilty  few.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  landlord.  It  often  happens,  that  when 
portions  of  his  property  faU  out  of  lease,  he 
finds  it  over-stocked  with  a  swarm  of  paupers, 
who  are  not  his  tenants  at  all  and  never 
were — but  who  in  consequence  of  the  vices 
of  sub-letting,  have  multij^lied  in  pi'oportion 
to  the  rapacity  and  extortion  of  middle-men, 
and  third-men,  and  fouiih-men — and  though 
last,  not  least,  of  the  political  exigencies  of 
the  landlord  himself,  to  serve  whose  pur- 
poses they  were  laboriously  subdivided  off 


into  tattered  legions  of  fi-aud,  conniption, 
and  perjury.  Having,  therefore,  either  con- 
nived at,  or  encouraged  the  creation  of  these 
creatures  upon  his  property  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses, is  he  justified,  when  such  a  change  in 
the  electivfc  franchise  has  occurred  as  ren- 
ders them  ot  J10  j)olitical  importance  to  him, 
in  turning  them  out  of  their  little  holdings, 
without  aid  or  provision  of  some  sort,  and 
without  reflecting  besides,  that  they  are  in 
this,  the  moment  of  their  sorest  distress, 
nothing  else  than  the  neglected  tools  and 
forgotten  victims  of  his  own  ambition.  Or 
can  he  be  surprised,  after  hardening  them  into 
the  iniquity  of  half  a  dozen  elections,  that  \\e 
finds  fellows  in  their  number  who  would  feei 
no  more  scruj)les  in  putting  a  bullet  intc 
him  fi'om- behind  a  hedge,  than  they  woulci 
into  a  dog  ?  Verily,  my  dear  Simon  Spin- 
ageberd, the  more  I  look  into  the  political 
and  civil  education  which  the  jieople  of  Ii-e- 
land  have  received,  I  am  only  surprised 
that  property  in  this  country  rests  upon  so 
firm  and  secure  a  basis  as  I  find  it  does. 

"  On  arriWng  at  Drum  Dhu,  the  spectacle 
which  presented  itself  to  us  was  marked, 
not  merely  by  the  vestiges  of  inhumanity 
and  bad  policy,  but  by  the  wanton  insolence 
of  sectarian  spirit  and  bitter  party  feeling. 
On  some  of  the  doors  had  been  written 
with  chalk  or  charcoal,  "Clear  off — to  heU 
or  Connaught !  "  "  Down  with  Popery  !  " 
"  M'Clutchy's  cavalry  and  Ballyhack  wreckers 
for  ever  !  "  In  accordance  with  these  offen- 
sive principles  most  of  all  the  smaller  cotta- 
ges and  cabins  had  been  literally  wrecked 
and  left  uninhabitable,  in  the  violence  of  this 
bad  impulse,  although  at  the  present  moment 
they  are  about  to  be  re-erected,  to  bear  out 
the  hollow  promises  that  will  be  necessai-y 
for  the  forthcoming  election.  The  village 
was  indeed  a  miserable  and  frightful  scene. 
There  it  stood,  between  thii'ty  and  forty 
small  and  humble  habitations,  from  which, 
A^ith  the  excejstion  of  about  five  or  six,  all 
the  inmates  had  been  dispossessed,  without 
any  consideration  for  age,  sex,  poverty,  or 
sickness.  Nay,  I  am  assm-ed  that  a  .young 
man  was  carried  out  during  the  agonies  ot 
death,  and  expired  in  the  street,  under  the 
fury  of  a  stormy  and  tempestuous  day.  Of 
those  who  remained,  four  who  are  Protes- 
tants, and  two  Eoman  Catholics,  have  prom- 
ised to  vote  with  M'Clutchy,  who  is  here  the 
great  'rej^resentative  of  Lord  Cumber  and 
his  property.  If,  indeed,  you  were  now  to 
look  upon  these  two  miserable  lines  of  silent 
and  tenantless  walls,  most  of  them  unroofed, 
and  tumbled  into  heaps  of  green  ruin,  that 
are  fast  melting  out  of  shape,  for  they  were 
mostly  composed  of  mere  peat — you  would 
sui-ely  say,  as  the  Eastern  Vizier  said  in  the 
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apologue.  '  God  prosper  Mr.  Vdentine  I 
M'Clutchy  ! — for  so  long  as  Lord  Cumber  j 
has  him  for  an  agent,  he  will  never  want  i 
plenty  of  ruined  villages  ! '  My  (•(>nii>anion  i 
muttered  many  things  to  himself,  but  said  : 
iiotliing  intelligible,  until  he  came  to  one  of  | 
the  ruins  pretty  near  the  centre  : —  | 

"'Ay,'  said  he,  'here  is  the  place  they' 
said  he  died— here  before  the  door — mkI  in  i 
there  is  where  he  lay  during  liis  long  sick-  i 
ness.  The  wet  thatch  and  the  sods  is  lying  j 
there  now.  Many  a  time  I  was  with  liim.  | 
Poor  Torley  ! '  I 

" '  Of  whom  do  you  speak  now,  Raymond  ? '  j 
I  asked. 

"'Come  away.' he  said,  not  noticing  my  ! 
question,—'  come  till  I  show  you  the  other  i 
place  that  the  neighboi-s  built  privately  when  [ 
he  was  d>-ing— the  father  I  mean-  -ay,  and  ! 
the  other  wid  the  white  head,  him  that ; 
wouldn't  waken — come.'  ! 

"  I  followed  him.  for  ti-uth  to  tell,  I  was 
sick  at  heart  of  all  that  I  had  \\-itnessed  that  , 
morning,  and  now  felt  anxious,  if  I  could,  to  i 
relieve  my  imagination  of  tliis  melancholy  j 
imagery  and  its  causes  altogether.  He  went 
fiu-ther  up  towards  the  higher  mountains,  in  ; 
rather  a  slanting  direction,  but  not  immeili-  j 
ately  into  their  darkest  recesses,  and  after  a  | 
walk  of  about  two  miles  more,  he  stopised  at  | 
the  scattered  turf  walls  of  what  must  once  j 
have  been  a  cold,  damp,  and  most  comfoi-t-  j 
le.ss  cabin.  i 

"  '  There,'  said  he,  '  I  saw  it  all ;  'twas  the 
blood-hounds.  He.  died,  and  her  white-  j 
headed  boy  died ;  him,  you  know,  that 
wouldn't  WiUien — there  is  where  they  both 
died  ;  and  see  here ' — there  was  at  this 
moment  a  most  revolting  ex^jression  of  fero- 
cious triumph  in  his  eye  as  he  sjioke — '  see, 
here  the  blood-hound  dropped,  for  the  bul- 
let went  throuLih  him  ! — Ha,  ha,  that's  one  ; 
the  three  dead — the  three  dead  !  Come 
now,  come,  come.'  He  then  seemed  much 
changed,  for  he  shuddered  as  he  spoke,  and 
aft*r  a  little  time,  much  to  my  astonishment, 
a  spu-it  of  tenderness  and  humanity  settled 
on  his  face,  his  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  and  he 
exclaimed,  '  Poor  ^lary !  they're  all  gone, 
and  she  will  never  see  his  white  head  again ; 
and  his  eyes  won't  open  any  more;  no, 
they're  all  gone,  all  gone  :  oh  !  come  away  ! ' 

"1  had  heard  as  nnich  of  this  brutal 
tragedy  as  nuide  his  allusions  barely  iijtelli- 
gible,  but  on  attempting  to  gun  any  further 
information  from  him,  he  relapsed,  as  he 
genei-ally  did,  into  liis  visual  abruptness  of 
manner.  He  now  passed  down  towards  the 
cultivated  countiT,  at  a  pace  which  I  was 
once  more  obliged  to  request  him  to  moder- 
ate. 

■■ '  Well,'  said  he,    '  if  ijqu    don't    ciu'e,    I 
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needn't,  for  we'll  have  it — I  know  by  the 
roarin'  of  the  river  and  by  the  look  of  tiic 
mountains  there  above.' 

"  '  What  shall  we  have,  Raymond "? '  I  in- 
quired. 

"  '  No  matther,'  stud  he,  rather  to  himself 
than  to  me,  '  we  can  cross  the  stick.*  But 
111  show  you  the  place,  for  I  was  there  at 
the  time,  and  his  coffin  was  on  the  top  of  his 
father's.  Ha,  ha,  I  liked  that,  and  tliey  all 
cried  but  Mary,  and  she  laughed  and  sung, 
and  clapped  her  hands  when  the  clay  was 
niakin'  a  noise  upon  them,  and  then  the 
people  cried  more.  /  cried  for  liim  in  the 
little  coffin,  for  I  loved  him— I  wondhcr  God 
doesn't  kill  Jl'Clutchy— the  curse  o'  God, 
and  the  blessin'  o'  the  devil  on  him  !  Hii, 
ha,  there's  one  now  :  let  him  take  it.' 

"  We  .still  ])roceeded  at  a  brisk  pace  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  leading  the  dark  and 
savage  hills  behind  us,  when  Raymond  turn- 
ing about,  directed  my  attention  to  the 
mountains.  These  were  overhung  by  masses 
of  black  clouds,  that  were  all  charged  with 
rain  and  the  elements  of  a  tempest.  From 
one  of  these  depended  a  phenomenon  which 
I  had  never  witnessed  before — I  mean  a  water 
spout,  wavering  in  its  black  and  tenible 
beauty  over  this  savage  scenery,  thus  adding 
its  gloomy  grandeur  to  the  sublimity  of  the 
thunder-storm,  which  now  deepened,  peal 
after  pad,  among  the  moimtaius.  To  such 
as  ai-e  unacquainted  with  mountain  scenery, 
and  have  never  witnessed  an  inland  water 
■siDout,  it  is  only  necessoiy  to  say,  that  it  re- 
sembles a  long  inverted  cone,  that  hangs 
fi-om  a  bank  of  clouds  whose  blackness  is  im- 
penetrable. It  appeai-s  immovable  at  the 
upper  part,  where  it  joins  the  clouds  ;  but, 
as  it  gi-aduaUy  tajiers  to  a  long  and  delicate 
point,  it  waves  to  and  fi-o  with  a  beautiful 
and  gentle  motion,  which  blends  a  sense  of 
gi-ace  with  the  very  terror  it  excites.  It  sel- 
dom lasts  more  than  a  few  minutes,  for,  as 
soon  as  the  clouds  ai-e  dispersed  by  the  thun- 
der it  disappears  so  quickly,  that,  having 
once  taken  your  eve  olY  it  when  it  begins  to 
diminish,  it  is  gone  before  you  can  catch  it 
again — a  fact  which  adds  something  of  a  wild 
and  supernatural  character  to  its  life-like 
motion  and  ajipearance.  The  storm  in  wlucJi 
we  saw  it,  was  altogether  confined  to  the 
mountains,  where  it  raged  for  a  long  time, 
evidently  pouring  down  deluges  of  rain, 
whilst  on  the  hill  side  which  we  traversed, 
there  was  nothing  but  calmness  and  sun- 
shine. 

"'It  will  be  before  us,'  said  Rvymond, 
pointing  to  a  dry  tori-ent  bed  clo.se  beside  us  ; 

*  In  mountnin  rivers  a  "  stick."  or  plonk,  1b  fre- 
quently a  aubBtitute  for  ii  liridse. 
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'  whislit,  here  it  is — lia,  ha,  I  hke  that. — see  I 
it,  see  it ! '  : 

"I  looked  in  the  direction  of  his  hand,  and  ! 
was  entranced  in  a  kind  of  wild  and  novel  | 
delight,  by  witnessing  a  large  bursting  body  i 
of  water,  something  between  a  dark  and  yel-  j 
low  hue,  tumbling  do^vn  the  bed  of  the  river,  j 
with  a  roaring  noise  and  impetuosity  of  which 
I  had  never  fonned  any  conceijtion  before.  I 
From  the  spot  we  stood  on,  up  to  its  forma-  I 
tion  among  the  mountains,  the  river  was  lit-  j 
erally  a  furious  mountain  torrent,  foaming  ^ 
over  its  very  banks,  whilst  from  the  same 
place  down  to  the  cultivated  country  it  was 
almost  dr3',  with  merely  an  odd  pool,  con- 
nected here  and  there  by  a  stream  too  shallow 
to  cover  the  round  worn  stones  in  its  chan- 
nel. So  rapid,  and,  indeed  dangerous,  is  the 
rise  of  a  mountain  flood,  that  many  a  life  of 
man  and  beast  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fatal 
speed  of  its  progi'ess.  Raymond  now  bent 
his  stej)s  over  to  the  left,  and,  in  a  few  min- 
utes, we  entered  a  graveyard,  so  closely  sur- 
rounded by  majestic  whitethorns,  that  it  came 
upon  me  by  surjjrise. 

"  '  Whisht,'  said  he,  '  she's  often  here — be- 
hind this  ould  chai^el.  For  'tis  there  they 
are,  the  two  big  coffins  and  the  Uttle  one — 
but  I  liked  the  Kttle  one  best.' 

"  He  conducted  me  to  an,  old  mullioned 
window  in  the  gable,  through  which  a  single 
glance  discovered  to  me  the  female  of  whose 
insanity,  and  the  dreadful  cause  of  it,  I  had 
before  heard.  Whilst  pomting  her  out  to 
me,  he  laid  his  hand  UTSon  my  shoulder,  and, 
heavy  as  it  was,  I  could  feel  the  more  dis- 
tinctly by  its  vibrations  that  he  trembled  ; 
and,  on  looking  into  his. face  I  perceived  that 
he  had  got  deadly  pale,  and  that  the  same 
spirit  of  humanity  and  compassion,  to  which 
I  havd  alluded,  had  returned  to  it  once  more. 
There  was  not  reason  in  his  face,  to  be  sm-e, 
but  there  certainly  was  an  expression  there, 
trembling,  and  mild,  and  beautiful,  as  is  the 
light  of  the  morning  star,  before  the  glory 
of  the  smi  has  unveiled  itseK  in  heaven.  To 
Raymond's  mind  that  early  herald  had  indeed 
come,  but  that  was  all — to  him  had  never 
aiisen  the  light  of  jDerfect  day. 

"  'There  she  is,'  said  he,  '  look  at  her,  but 
don't  spake.' 

"I  looked  at  her  with  deep  and  melan- 
choly interest.  She  sat  on  a  broken  tomb- 
stone that  lay  beside  the  grave  of  those  in 
whom  her  whole  happiness  in  this  life  had 
centered.  Her  dress  was  wofully  neglected, 
her  hair  loose,  that  is,  it  escaped  fi-om  her 
cap,  her  white  bosom  was  bare,  and  her  feet 
without  shoe  or  stocking.  I  could  easily 
perceive,  that  great  as  her  privations  had 
been,  God  had  now,  perhaps  in  mercy,  talveu 
away  her  con'jciousness  of  them,  for  she  often 


smiled  whilst  talking  to  herself,  and  occa- 
sionally seemed  to  feel  that  fulness  of  happi- 
ness which,  whether  real  or  not,  ajjpeai's  so 
frequently  in  the  insane.  At  length  she 
stooped  down,  ^d  kissed  the  clay  of  their 
gi'aves,  exclaiming 

"'There  is  something  here  that  I  love; 
but  nobody  ■will  tell  me  what  it  is — no,  not 
one.  No  matter,  I  know  I  love  something — 
I  know  I  love  somebody — somebody — and 
they  love  me — but  now  will  no  one  tell  me 
where  they  are  ?  Wouldn't  Hugh  come  to 
me  if  I  called  him  ?  but  sure  I  did,  and  he 
won't  come — and  Torley,  too,  won't  come, 
and  my  own  poor  white  head,  even  he  won't 
come  to  me.  But  whisht,  may  be  they're 
asleep ;  ay,  asleep,  and  ah,  sure  if  ever  any 
creatures  wanted  sleep,  they  do — sleep,  dar- 
hn's,  sleep — I'll  not  make  a  noise  to  waken 
one  of  you — but  what's  that  ? ' 

"  Here  she  elasj^ed  her  hands,  and  looked 
with  such  a  gaze  of  afli-ight  and  hori'or  aroui  i  d 
her,  as  I  never  saw  on  a  human  face  before. 

"  'What's  that?  It's  them,  it's  them,'  she 
exclaimed — '  I  hear  their  horses'  feet,  I  heir 
them  cursin'  and  swearin' — but  no  matther, 
I'm  not  to  be  fi-ightened.  Amn't  I  Hugh 
Roe's  wife  ? — Isn't  here  God  on  my  side,  au' 
are  ye  a  match  for  him  ! — Here — here's  my 
breast,  my  heart,  and  thi-ough  that  you  must 
go  before  you  touch  him.  But  then,'  ah.^ 
added,  with  a  sigh,  '  where'sthem  that  I  love, 
an'  am  waitin"  for,  an'  why  don't  they  come  ?  " 

"  She  once  more  stoojjed  dovm,  and  kissisig 
the  gi'ave,  whispered,  but  loud  enough  to  be 
heard,  '  are  ye  here  ?  If  ye  are,  ye  may  speak 
to  me — it's  not  them,  they  don't  know  where 
ye  are  yet — but  siu-e  ye  may  speak  to  me. 
It's  Marj',  Hugh — your  mother,  Torley — your 
own  mother,  Brian  dear,  with  the  fair  locks. ' 

"  '  Ay,'  said  Raymond,  '  that's  the  wlute- 
head  she  misses — that's  him  that  I  loved — 
but  sure  she  needn't  call  him  for  he  won't 
waken.  I'll  sjoake  to  her.'  As  he  uttered 
the  words  he  passed  rajjidly  out  of  a  brokei; 
portion  of  the  wall,  and,  before  she  was  awari 
of  his  approach,  stood  beside  her.  I  thoughv 
she  would  have  been  startled  by  his  unex- 
pected appearance,  but  I  was  mistaken  ;  .she. 
surveyed  him  not  only  mthout  alarm,  but 
benignly  ;  and  after  having  examined  hirn  foi 
some  moments,  she  said,  '  there  are  three  oi 
them,  but  they  will  not  come — don't  you 
know  how  I  loved  somebody  ?  ' 

"  'Which  o'  them?'  said  Raymond. 

"  'It's  a  long  sleep,'  she  said,  without  no- 
ticing the  question, '  a  long  sleep — well,  they 
want  it,  poor  things,  for  there  was  but  little 
for  them  but  cai-e,  and  cowld,  and  hardship. 
Siu-e  we  had  sickness — Torley  left  us  first ; 
but, — let  me  see, — where  did  Poor  Brian 
go  V     Well,  no  matter,  we  had  sickness,  as  I 
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said,  and  sometimes  we  bad  little  or  nothing  j 
to  eat,  but  sui'e  still  wasn't  my  hand  tendher 
about  tliem.  I  felt  my  heart  in  my  fingei-s 
wlisn  I  touched  them,  and,  if  I  gave  them  a 
drink  didn't  my  heait  bum,  and  oh  !  it  was 
tlien  I  knew  liow  I  loved  tliem  !  Wliisht, 
then,  poor  things— och  sure  I'll  do  my  best 
— I'll  struggle  for  you  as  well  as  I  can — you 
have  none  but  me  to  do  it — it's  not  the  black 
wather  I'd  give  my  darlin'  child  if  I  had  bet- 
ther ;  but  gruel  is  what  I  can't  get,  for  the 
soiTa  one  grain  of  mail  is  undher  the  roof 
wid  nic  ;  but  I'll  warm  the  cowld  potato  for 
my  pet,  and  you  can  play  wid  it  till  you  fall  ! 
asleep,  acciishljL  Yes,  I  will  kiss  you ;  for  | 
afther  aU,  isn't  tlmt  the  richest  little  treat , 
that  your  poor  mother  has  to  comfort  you  i 
with  in  your  poor  cowld  sick  bed — one  and  , 
all  o'  ye.' 

"  Here  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  pre-  j 
cisely  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  by  the  sick 
bfd.  tlion  stooping  down  a  third  time,  she 
kissed  the  eaith  that  contained  them  once 
more — 

"  '  Ah,'  she  exclaimed,  '  how  cowld  their 
lips  are !  how  cowld  my  white-haired  boy's 
lips  are  !  and  their  sleep  is  long — Oh !  but 
their  sleep  is  long  ! ' 

"liiiymoud,  during  these  incoherent  ex- 
pressions, stood  mutelj'  beside  her,  his  lips,  i 
however,  often  moving,  as  if  he  were  com-  I 
muning  with  himself,  or  endeavoring  to  shape  ' 
some  words  of  rude  comfort  in  her  sorrows ;  I 
but  ever  and  anon,  as  he  seemed  to  go  about 
it,  liis  face  moved  with  feelings  which  he  \ 
could  not  utter,  like  the  surface  of  a  brook  | 
stirj-ed  by  tlie  breeze  that  passes  over  it.  At 
lengtli  he  laid  his  hand  gently  on  her  shoul- 
der, and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  wild  and 
thrillmg  compassion — 

"'Mary!'  | 

"  She  then  started  for  a  moment,  and  look- 
ing around  her  with  something  like  curiosity  j 
rather  than  idai'm,  repUed — 

"  '  WeU.'  1 

"'Mary,'  said  lie,  'make  haste  and  go  to 
heaven  ;  make  lia.ste  and  go  to  heaven — 
you'll  find  them  all  there — Hugh  Regan,  and 
Torley,  and  little  IJrian.  Don't  stop  here,  { 
for  there  will  be  more  blood,  more  blood-  I 
hounds,  and  more  Val  M'C'lutchy's.' 

"  Hlie  did  not  seem  to  have  noticed  his  ' 
particuLu-  wcn-ds,  but  tlierc  appeared  to  liave  | 
been  some  association  awakened  which  gave  ( 
a  new  impulse  to  her  thoughts —  j 

"  'Home  away,'  said  slic,  '  come  away  1 ' 

'■  K'lymond  turned,  and  looking  towards  j 
where  I  stood,  beckoned  me  to  follow  them  ;  | 
and  truly  it  wa.s  a  toudiing  sight  to  see  this  I 
uuregulivted  attempt  of  the  poor  innocent,  to 
sooth  the  heavy  sorrows — if  such  they  were 
now— of  one  of  whose  mahidy  could  ajjpreci-  i 


ate  no  sympathy,  and  whose  stricken  heart 
was  ajiparently  beyond  the  reach  of  consoi:i- 
ticni  forever. 

"  Both  now  proceeded  in  silence,  R''v- 
mond  still  holding  her  by  the  hand,  and  af- 
fording her  every  assistance,  as  we  crosril 
tlie  fields,  in  order  to  shorten  the  path  wlii-.h 
leil  us  to  the  Castle  Cumber  road.  On  com- 
ing to  a  ditcli,  for  instance,  he  would  lift  hor, 
but  still  with  care  and  gentleness,  in  his 
liowerful  arms,  and  place  her,  with  scarcely 
any  effort  of  lier  own  strength,  which,  in- 
deed, was  nearly  gone,  safely  and  easily  upon 
the  other  side. 

"We  had  now  crossed  that  pai-t  of  the 
sloping  upland  which  led  us  out  upon  a 
bridle  road,  that  passed  close  by  M'Lough- 
lin's  house  and  manufactory,  and  whi(rh 
slanted  across  a  ford  in  the  rivei-,  a  little 
above  theu*  tiax-miU.  Having  got  out  upon 
this  little  road,  Rapuoud,  who,  as  well  as  liis 
companion,  had  for  some  time  past  ijroceed- 
ed  in  silence,  stopped  suddenly,  and  said — 
'  Where  is  heaven,  Mary  ? ' 

"  She  involuntarily  looked  up  toward?;  the 
sky,  with  a  quick  but  more  significant  glance 
than  anj- 1  had  yet  seen  her  give  ;  but  this 
immediately  passed  away,  and  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  veiy  full  of  the  usual  tones  ol 
sorrow  : — '  Heaven — it's  there,'  she  replied, 
l^ointing  behind  her,  towu'ds  the  bui-yin;;- 
l^lace,  '  in  their  gi-aves  ! ' 

"Raymond  looked  at  me,  and  smiled,  rs  if 
much  plea.sed  with  the  answer.  'Ay,'  ;::;i.l 
he,  'so  it  is — wherever  hU  white  liead  lii..;  i ; 
heaven.' 

"  I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened,  but  i 
know  that  I  felt  every  source  of  tenderness 
and  comjjassion  in  my  heai-t  moved  and 
opened  more  by  these  simple  words  on  both 
sides,  than  by  idl  that  had  passed  since  wo 
met  her. 

"  Li  a  few  minutes  more  we  reached  that 
pnrt  of  the  road  immediately  adjoining 
M'Loughlin's  house,  and  which  expanded  it- 
self as  it  reached  the  river,  that  here  became 
a  ford,  being  crossed  in  ordinaiy  cases  by 
stone  steps.  As  is  usual  in  the  case  of  siicii 
floods,  which  fall  as  rapidly  as  they  rise,  ve 
found  about  a  dozen  persons  of  both  seNc;. 
some  sitting,  others  stixnding,  but  all  waiti:!' 
until  the  river  should  subside  so  as  to  in 
pa.ssed  with  safety— the  little  wooden  biii!;,'? 
alluded  to  having  l)('en  literally  swept  awiy 
Among  these  was  Poll  Doolin,  the  mother  oi 
Rjiyniond,  who,  however,  did  not  appear  to 
take  any  particular  notice  of  her,  but  k<  i>t 
close  by,  and  directed  all  his  attention  to. 
unhapj)y  Jlary  O'Regan.  About  half  an 
hour  had  elapsed,  when  Raymond,  caf.tin;^ 
bis  eye  upon  the  decreasing  torrent,  said   — 

"  '  It  is  now  low  enovigh — come,  Miiry,  ) 
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•will  cany  you  safe  over — Eaymond  has  often 
crossed  it  higher,  ay,  when  it  was  over  the 
rock  there  to  our  right — come.'  He  lifted 
ner  uj)  in  his  arms  without  another  word, 
and,  with  firm  and  confident  steps,  jn'o- 
ceeded  to  ford  the  still  j^owerful  and  angry 
stream. 

"  'Raymond,  are  you  mad?'  shouted  his 
mother;  'ten  times,  your  strength  couldn't 
stand  that  flood — come  back,  you  headstrong 
creature,  or  you'll  both  be  lost,  as  sure  as 
you  attemj)t  it.' 

"Her  remonstrances,  however,  were  in 
vain.  Raymond  did  not  even  look  back, 
nor  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  she 
said. 

"'Never  mind  them,'  said  he;  'I  know 
best — it's  often  I  crossed  it.' 

"  On  reaching  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
however,  he  appeai-ed  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
miscalculated  the  strength  of  either  it  or 
himself.  He  stood  for  a  moment  literally 
shaking  like  a  reed  in  its  strong  cittrent — 
the  passive  maniac  still  in  his  arms,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  advance  with  her  or  go 
back.  Experience,  however,  had  often  told 
him,  that  if  the  fording  it  were  at  all  prac- 
ticable, the  danger  was  tenfold  to  return, 
for  by  the  very  act  of  changing  the  position, 
a  man  must  necessarily  lose  the  firmness  of 
his  opposition  to  the  stream,  and  couse- 
<iuently  be  borne  away  without  the  power  of 
resisting  it.  Raymond,  therefore,  balanced 
himself  as  steadily  as  possible,  and  by  feel- 
ing and  making  sure  his  footing  in  the 
most  cautious  manner — the  slightest  possi- 
l)le  slii3  or  stumble  being  at  that  moment 
fatal — he,  with  surprising  strength  and 
courage,  had  just  succeeded  in  jDlacing  her 
safely  on  the  rock  he  had  before  alluded  to, 
when  a  stone  turned  under  him — his  foot 
gave  way — and  the  poor  creature,  whose 
reason  was  veiled  to  almost  every  impulse 
but  that,  of  a  wild  and  touching  humanity, 
tumbled  down  the  boUiug  torrent,  helpless 
and  unresisting  as  a  child,  and  utterly 
beyond  the  reach  of  assistance.  My  own 
sensations  and  feelings  I  really  cannot  de- 
scribe, because,  in  point  of  fact,  such  was 
the  tumult — the  horror — of  my  mind  at 
that  moment,  that  I  have  no  distinct  recol- 
lection of  my  impressions.  I  think  for  a 
short  space  I  must  have  lost  both  my  sight 
and  hearing,  for  I  now  distinctly  remember 
to  have  heard,  only  for  the  first  time,  the 
piercing  screams  of  his  mother  rising  above 
the  wild  and  alarming  cries  of  the  others — 
but  not  untU  he  had  gone  down  the  stream, 
and  disappeared  round  a  sharp  angle  or 
bend,  which  it  formed  about  eight  or  ten 
yaixls  below  where  he  fell. 

"There  gi-ew  a  little  to  the   left   of  the 


spot  where  this  shocking  disister  occurred, 
a  small  clump  of  whitethorn  trees,  so 
closely  matted  together,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  see  through  them.  We  all,  therefore, 
ran  round  as  if  by  instinct,  to  watch  the 
tumbling  body  of  poor  Eaymond,  when 
what  was  our  surprise  to  see  a  powerful 
young  man,  about  eight  or  ten  yards  below 
us,  dashing  into  the  stream  ;  where, 
although  the  current  was  narrower,  it  was 
less  violent,  and  holding  by  a  strong  pro- 
jecting branch  of  hazel  that  grew  on  the 
bank,  sti'etch  across  the  flood,  and,  as  the 
body  of  Raymond  passed  him,  seize  it  with 
a  vigorous  grasp,  which  brought  it  close  to 
where  he  stood.  Feeling  that  both  were 
now  out  of  the  force  of  the  current,  he 
caught  it  in  his  arms,  and  ere  any  of  ns  had 
either  time  or  presence  of  mind  even  to 
proffer  assistance,  he  carried,  or  rather 
dragged  it  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  it  on 
the  dry  bank. 

"  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  I  am  afraid  there  is 
little  time  to  be  lost — help  me  up  with  him 
to  my  father's,  till  we  see  what  can  be  done 
to  recover  life,  if  life  is  left.' 

"  The  fact  is,  however,  that  Raymond  was 
not  altogether  msensible  ;  for,  as  young 
M'Loughlin — the  same,  by  the  way,  who  had 
sent  the  message  to  Phil — had  concluded, 
he  opened  his  eyes,  breathed,  and  after  giilp- 
ing  up  some  water,  looked  about  him. 

"'Ah! '  said  he,  'poor  Mary — she's  gone 
to  them  at  last ;  but  she'll  be  happier  with 
them.  Take  mj  hand,'  said  he  to  M'Lough- 
lin, "  sure  I  thought  I  could  do  it.  Poor 
Mary ! ' 

"  This  instantly  directed  our  attention  to 
the  unhappy  woman,  whom  we  had  all  over- 
looked and  forgotten  for  the  moment,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  our  satisfaction  was  com- 
plete, on  finding  her  sitting  calmly  on  the 
rock  where  Eaymond  had  placed  her,  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Poll  Doolin,  now  seeing 
that  her  idiot  son  was  safe,  and  feeling  that 
she  was  indebted  for  his  hfe  to  the  son  of 
that  man  on  whom  she  is  said  bj'  many  to 
have  wreaked  such  a  fearful  vengeance, 
through  the  i-uined  reputation  of  his  only 
daughter,  now  approached  the  young  man, 
and  with  her  features  deeply  convulsed  by  a 
sense  probably  of  her  obligation  to  him,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  'John  M'Loughlin,' 
said  she,  '  from  this  day  out  may  God  pros- 
per me  here  and  hereafter,  if  I'm  not  the 
friend  of  you  and  yours  ! ' 

"  '  Bad  and  vindictive  woman,'  replied  the 
other  indignantly,  whilst  he  held  back  the 
hand  she  sought,  '  our  accounts  are  now  set- 
.tled — I  have  saved  your  son  ;  you  have  mur- 
dered my  sister.  If  you  are  capable  of 
remorse  I  now  leave  you  to  the  hell  of  your 
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:>vm  conscience,  wliich  can  be  but  littl^  less 
in  punishment  than  that  of  iho  damned.' 

"  Raymond,  whose  attention  hiui  been 
divided  between  them  and  Maiy  ORegan, 
now  Siiid — 

"'Ha,  ha,  mother — there — that's  one — 
you'll  sleep  sound  now  I  hope,  for  you  didn't 
Ijtely — that  little  thing  that  comes  to  your 
l^edside  at  night,  won't  trouble  you  any 
more,  I  suppose.  No,  no,  the  thing  you  say 
in  your  sleep,  that  is  black  in  the  face,  has 
its  tongue  out,  imd  the  hmdkerehief  drawn 
tight  about  its  neck.  You'd  give  back  the 
money  in  your  dhrame  ;  but  sorry  a  penny 
while  you're  waken,  I'll  engage.' 

"Poll  turned  away  rebuked,  but  not,  if 
one  could  judge,  either  in  resentment  or 
revenge.  l{:ivmond's  words  she  had  not 
heard,  and  of  course  paid  no  attention  to 
what  he  said  ;  but  the  Litter,  now  seeing 
that  the  river  had  fallen  considerably,  again 
diished  into  the  stream,  and  cro.ssiug  over, 
lifted  the  poor  insane  widow  off  the  rock, 
and  setting  her  down  in  safety  on  the  other 
side,  they  both  proceeded  ouwai'ds  to- 
gether. 

"  '  Tlie  ford,  sir,  wnll  not  be  passable  for  at 
least  another  hour,'  said  young  M'Loughliu, 
addros-siug  me,  'but  if  you  will  have  the 
kindness  to  step  up  to  my  father's,  and  rest 
a  little  alter  your  mouutiiin  journey,  for  I 
tliiuk  you  have  been  u])  the  hills,  you  will 
»ind  it  at  least  more  comfortable  than  stand- 
ing here,  and  It^ss  fatiguing  than  going 
round  by  the  bridge,  which  would  make  it 
at  least  live  miles  added  to  your  jour- 
ney.' 

"  I  thanked  him,  said  I  fdt  obliged,  and 
would  glatUy  avail  myself  of  his  very  civil  in- 
vitation. 

"  '  Perhaps,'  he  added,  '  you  might  wish 
to  see  oui-  flax  and  linen  manufactoi-y  ;  if  so, 
and  that  you  do  not  think  it  troublesome, 
I  will  feel  gi'eat  pleasure  in  showing  it  to 
you.' 

"I  expressed  my  obligations,  but  i)leaded 
fatigue,  which  iudct'd  I  felt ;  and  we  conse- 
quently soon  found  oui-selves  in  his  father's 
parlor,  where  I  met  a  very  venerable  old 
gentleman,  the  Rev.  JIi-.  Koche,  the  Roman 
Catholic  pa-stor  of  the  parish." 

We  must  here  exercise  the  privilege, 
which,  at  the  coinmrncein(>iit  of  tliis  corre- 
spondence, we  a-ssurcd  our  readers  we  should 
resen-e  to  ourselves— we  allude  to  the  aliility 
which  we  possess,  from  amj)ler  and  clearer 
sources  of  information— 1«  throw  into  Jlr. 
E^isel's  correspondence,  in  their  proper 
pLue,  such  hicidents  as  ho  could  not  have 
possibly  known,  but  which  let  iu  c(msiiler- 
able  light  upon  the  progi-ess  of  his  noi-m- 
tive. 


CH.VPTER  x^^^. 

Crud  Comequences  of  PUiTs  P:oi  Af/ninst  Mary 
AI' LoughUii  —  Dreadful  Determiiialiim  of  her 
liro/hers—Aii  Oath  of  Bluoil— Father  lioche'i 
Khowledye  oj  Nature — Interckw  Between  Mary 
ami  her  Brothers — Influence  and  7'ritimph  of 
Domestic  Ajfectim—Ait  Execution  by  VaC»  Blood-] 
JJouiuh. 


The  hellish  and  cowardly  plot  against 
Mary  iI'Loughlin's  reputation,  and  which 
the  reatler  knows  has  alreaily  been  jJamied 
:  and  perpetrated  by  Poll  Doohu  and  Phil 
I  ^rClutchj',  w:is,  as  such  vile  calumnies  mostly 
are,  generally  successful  with  the  public. 
,  On  her  own  inmiediate  relations  and  family, 
I  who  knew  her  firmness,  candor,  purity  of 
!  heai-t,  and  self-respect,  the  foul  slander  Imd 
I  no  effect  whatsoever,  at  leixst  in  shaking 
i  theii-  confidence  in  her  sense  of  honor  and 
discretion.  With  the  greedy  and  brut:d 
IJublic,  however,  it  was  otherwise  ;  and  the 
discovery  of  this  fact,  which  reached  them  in 
a  thousand  ways,  it  was  that  filled  their-  hearts 
wth  such  unpanxlleled  distress,  terrible 
agony,  and  that  expanding  spirit  of  revenge 
which  is  never  satisfied,  until  it  closes  on  him 
whose  crime  has  given  it  birth.  In  truth,— 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at— as  how 
almost  could  it  be  otherwise  ?— the  diaboUcal 
and  cowardly  crime  of  Phil  M'(,'lutchy  to- 
wards their  sweet  and  unofremling  sistei-',  hiid; 
changed  her  three  brothei-s  fi-om  men  intol 
so  numy  savage  and  insatiable  Fr;uikensteins, 
resolved-  never  to  cease  dogging  his  guilty 
steps,  until  their  vengeance  had  shiked  its 
bui-ning  thii-st  in  his  caitifF  blood. 

Immediately  after  the  night  of  its  occur- 
rence, a  change  began  to  take  place  in  the 
conduct  and  deportment  of  their  general  ac- 
quaintances. Visitors  dropi)ed  off",  some 
from  actual  delicacy,  and  an  unaffected  com- 
passion, and  others  ftiim  that  shriulcing  fear 
of  moral  contagion,  which  is  always  most 
loudly  and  severely  ex})rossed  by  the  private 
sinner  and  IniJocrito.  Theii-  sister's  conduct 
wa.s,  in  fact,  the  topic  of  general  discussion 
throughout  the  parish,  and  we  need  not  siiy 
thiit  such  cUscussions  usuidly  wpre  terminated 
— fii-st  in  gi-eat  compassion  for  the  poor  girl, 
and  then  as  their  virtue  warmed,  in  as  eiuni- 
cst  denunciations  of  her  guilt.  To  au  iu- 
dill'oreut  ])ei-son,  however,  without  any  pre- 
judico  either  for  or  against  her,  it  wa.s  really 
impossible,  considering  the  sabiuic  success 
witii  whiirli  the  plot  w.is  managed,  and  thi- 
luunber  of  witnesses  actually  present  at  its 
accompUshment,  to  consider  jfiss  M'Lough- 
lin  as  free  at  least  fi-om  gross  and  indefensible 
le^^ty,  and  a  most  unjustifiable  relaxation  of 
female  prudence,  at  a  period  when  it  W!»s 
Imo'.ni  she  w.is  aetuixllv  engaged  to  another 
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Tliis  certainly  looked  very  suspicious,  and 
v.e  need  scarcely  say  that  a  cessation  of  all 
visits,  intimacy,  and  correspondence,  imme- 
diately took  place,  on  the  part  of  female 
friends  and  acquaintances,  ti  fact  the  inno- 
{•'.-■nt  victim  of  this  dastaixUy  plot  was  com- 
pletely deserted,  and  the  little  party  of  her 
f lieuds  was  by  no  means  a  match  for  the 
\arne  and  godly  hosts  who  charitably  com- 
bined to  establish  her  guilt.  Her  father, 
with  all  his  manliness  of  character,  and  ster- 
ling integrity,  was  not  distressed  on  his 
daughter's  account  only.  There  was  an- 
other cause  of  anxiety  to  him  equally  deep — 
v.'e  mean  the  mysterious  change  that  had 
come  over  his  sons,  in  consequence  of  this 
blasting  calamity.  He  saw  clearly  that  they 
had  come  to  the  dark  and  stem  determina- 
tion of  avenging  their  sister's  disgrace  upon 
its  author,  and  that  at  whatever  risk.  This 
in  truth  to  him  was  the  greater  affliction  of 
the  two,  and  he  accordingly  addi'essed  him- 
self with  all  his  authority  and  influence  over 
them,  to  the  difficidt  task  of  plucking  this 
frightful  resolution  out  of  their  hearts.  In 
liis  attempt  to  execute  this  task,  he  found 
himself  baffled  and  obstructed  by  other  cir- 
cumstances of  a  very  distracting  nature. 
First,  there  were  the  rascally  paragi-aphs  al- 
luding to  his  embaiTassments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  those  which,  while  pretending  to 
indicate  him  and  liis  partner  fi'om  any  risk 
3f  bankruptcy,  levelled  the  assassin's  blow  at 
the  reputation  of  his  poor  daugliter,  on  the 
other.  Both  told ;  bvit  the  first  with  an 
effect  which  no  mere  moral  courage  or  con- 
sciousness of  integrity,  however  high,  could 
enable  him  to  meet.  Creditors  came  in, 
alarmed  very  naturally  at  the  reports  against 
his  solvency,  and  demanded  settlement  of 
then-  accounts  fi'om  the  firm.  These,  in  the 
first  instances,  were  immediately  made  out 
and  paid  ;  but.  tliis  would  not  do — other 
claiin:ints  came,  equally  pressing— one  after 
another — and  each  so  anxious  in  the  early 
panic  to  secui-e  himself,  that  ere  long  the  in- 
stability which,  in  the  beginning,  had  no  ex- 
istence, was  gradually  felt,  and  the  firm  of 
Harman  and  M'Loughhn  felt  themselves  on 
the  eve  of  actual  bankruptcy. 

These  matters  all  pressed  heavily  and  bit- 
terly on  both  father  and  sons.  But  we  have 
yet  omitted  to  mention  that  which,  amidst  all 
tiie  lights  in  which  the  daughter  contem- 
plated the  ruin  of  her  fair  fame,  fell  with 
most  desolating  consequences  upon  her  heart 
— we  mean  her  rejection  by  Harman,  and  the 
deliberate  exjwession  of  his  belief  in  her 
guilt.  And,  indeed,  when  our  readers  re- 
member how  artfuUy  the  web  of  iniquity  was 
drawn  around  her,  and  the  circumstances  of 
mystery  in  which  Harman  himself  had  wit- 


nessed her  connection  with  Poll  Doolan, 
whose  character  for  conducting  intrigues  he 
knew  too  well,  they  need  not  be  sm-prised 
that  he  threw  her  off  as  a  deceitful  and 
treacherous  wanton,  in  whom  no  man  of  a 
generous  and  honorable  nature  could  or 
ought  to  i^lace  confidence,  and  Avho  was 
unworthy  even  of  an  explanation.  Maiy 
M'Loughlin  could  have  borne  everythinj;-  but 
this.  Yes  ;  the  abandonment  of  frieudi — of 
acquaintances— of  a  fickle  world  itself .  but 
here  it  was  where  her  moral  corn-age  fniled 
her.  The  very  hope  to  which  her  heart  had 
clung  fi'om  its  first  early  and  iisnocent,  im- 
jjulses — the  man  to  whom  she  looked  up  as 
the  future  guide,  fiiend,  and  partner  of  her 
life,  and  for  whose  sake  and  safety  she  had 
suffered  herself  to  be  brought  withm  the 
meshes  of  her  enemies  and  his— this  man, 
her  betrothed  husband,  had  openly  expressed 
his  conviction  of  her  being  un&t  to  become 
his  wife,  upon  hearing  from  Ms  cousin  and 
namesake  an  account  of  what  that  young 
man  had  witnessed.  Something  between  a 
nervous  and  brain  fever  had  seized  her  on 
the  very  night  of  this  heinous  stratagem  ; 
but  from  that  she  was  gradually  recovering 
when  at  length  she  heard,  by  accident,  of 
Harman's  having  unequivocally  and  finally 
withdrawn  from  the  engagement.  Under 
tliis  she  sank.  .  It  was  now  in  vain  to  attempt 
giving  her  support,  or  cheering  her  spirits. 
Depression,  debility,  ajiathy,  restlessness, 
and  all  the  symjjtoms  of  a  breaking  constitu- 
tion and  a  broken  heart,  soon  began  to  set 
in  and  mark  her  for  an  early,  and  what  was 
worse,  an  ignominious  grave.  It  was  then 
that  her  brothers  deemed  it  full  time  to  act. 
Their  father,  on  the  night  before  the  day  on 
which  poor  Raymond  was  rescued  from 
death,  observed  them  seci-etly  preparing  fire- 
arras, — for  they  had  already,  as  the  reader 
knows,  satisfied  themselves  that  M'Clutchy, 
junior,  would  not  fight — took  an  opi3ortunity 
of  securing  their  weaj^ons  in  a  jjlace  where  he 
knew  they  could  not  be  found.  This,  however, 
was  of  little  avail — they  told  him  it  must  and 
should  be  done,  and  that  neither  he  nor  any 
other  individual  in  existence  should  debar 
them  from  the  execution  of  their  just,  calm, 
and  reasonable  vengeance- for  such  were 
their  very  words.  In  this  situation  matters 
were,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  Father  Roche,  who,  fi-om  the  be- 
ginning, had  been  there  to  aid  and  console, 
as  was  his  wont,  wherever  calamity  or  sorrow 
called  upon  him,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
family,  much  to  the  relief  of  M'Loughlin 's 
mind,  who  dreaded  the  gloomy  deed  which 
his  sons  had  proposed  to  themselves  to  exe- 
cute, and  who  knew  besides,  that  in  this  good 
and  pious  priest  ho  had  a  powerful  and  elo- 
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qtent  ally.  After  the  first  salutations  had 
passed,  MXiOUghlin  asked  for  a  private  inter- 
view with  him  ;  and  when  they  had  remained 
about  a  quarter  of  au  liour  to^^etlier,  the 
three  sons  were  sent  for,  all  ofwliom  entered 
with  silent  and  sullen  resolution  strongly  im-  i 
jjressed  on  tlieir  stern,  pale,  and  inmiovable 
features.  Father  Itoche  himself  was  stai-tled  I 
even  iulo  something  like  terror,  when  he  wit- ' 
nessed  this  most  exti-aordinary  change  in  the  ' 
whole  bearing  and  deportment  of  the  young  [ 
men,  whom  he  had  always  kuowu  so  buoyant  j 
and  open-hearted.  | 

"  3Iy  dear  young  friends,"  said  he.  calmly 
and  atiec.tionately,  "  yom*  father  has  just  <li.s- 
closed  to  me  a  cii-eumstance,  to  whifli,  did  it 
not  proceed  from  his  lips,  I  could  not  vieM 
credit.  Is  it  true  that  you  have  come  to  the 
most  unchristian  and  fiiglitful  determination 
of  sliedding  blood  ?  " 

"  Call  it  just  and  righteous,"  said  John, 
calmly. 

"  Yes,"  followed  the  other  two,  "  it  is 
both." 

"  In  his  cowardly  crime  he  ha.<?  evatled  the 
responsibility  of  law,"  continued  John,  "  and 
we  care  not  if  his  ])unisluneut  goes  beyond 
law  itselt  We  will  answer  for  it  with  our 
hves — but  in  the  mean  time,  hk  Jtusr  die.  ' 

"You  see,  Father  Koche,"  ob.served 
M'Loughlin,  "  to  what  a  hardened  state  the 
strong  temptations  of  the  devil  has  brought 
them." 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  John  ;  "  it  is  affec- 
tion for  our  injured  sister,  whom  he  has 
doubly  murdered — it  is  also  hatred  of  him- 
self, and  of  the  oi)pression  we  are  receiving 
in  so  many  shapes  at  his  hands.     He  must  | 

DIE." 

"  Yes,"  rei)eated  the  two  brothers,  "  he 
must  die,  it  is  sow  too  late." 

"  Ha  !  "  said  the  priest,  "  I  understimd 
you  ;  there  is  iui  oath  hei'e." 

The  three  broth;;rs  smiled,  but  spoke  not. 

"Are  ye  my  .sons?"  said  the  father,  in 
tears,  "  and  wiU  you,  who  were  ever  obedi- 
ent and  dutiful,  disregard  me  now  ?  " 

"Li  this  one  thing  we  must,"  said  John  ; 
'HI'  k'tviw  i/ou  not  HOW  a.s  our  fallicr  Am  I 
right?"  said  he,  addressing  his'bi-others. 

"You  ai-e  right,"  they  replied,  "in  this 
tiling  he  is  not.  our  father." 

"  Great  God  !  '  s  lid  the  priest,  trembling 
with  ab.solute  dread  at  a  scene  so  different 
ifroin  any  he  had  ever  witnes.sed,  '* Merciful 
Father,  hear  oui*  prayers,  and  drive  the  evil 
spirits  of  vengeance  and  blood  out  of  the 
hearts  of  these  wicked  men  !  " 

"  Amen  I "  said  theii-  father,  "  and  rescue 
ihom  from  the  strong  temptations  of  the 
deril  which  aie  in  them  and  upon  them. 
Why  do  you  not  even  pr.iy  to  God — " 


"  — For  strength  to  do  it — we  did,  and  we 
do,"  said  John,  interrupthig  him. 

Fatlier  Ro(;he  looked  at  them,  and  there 
they  stood,  p'de,  silent,  iuul  with  a  smilo 
upon  their  lips  which  tilled  him  witli  a  de- 
scription of  awe  and  fear  that  was  new  to 
him.  Their  father  v.as little  better  ;  the  per- 
spiration stood  on  his  brow,  and  as  lie  looked 
at  them,  he  at  times  began  to  doubt  their 
very  identity,  and  to  believe  that  the  whole 
interriew  might  be  a  phantasma,  or  a  hid- 
eous dream. 

"  You  have  sworn  an  oath,"  said  the  iDriest. 
"  Rash  and  sinful  men,  you  dared  blasphe- 
mously to  take,  as  it  were,  the  Almighty  into 
a  league  of  blood  !  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  creature  you  are  about  to  slay  is  the 
work  of  your  Creator,  even  as  you  are  your- 
selves, and  what  power  have  you  over  his 
life?  I  see,  I  see,"  he  added,  " you  have  ta- 
ken a  sacrilegious  oath  of  blood !  " 

"  V\'e  have  taken  an  oath  of  blood,"  said 
they,  "and  we  wUl  keep  it." 

"  But  is  tliis  just  to  your  sister?"  said  the 
priest ;  "  do  you  beheve  in  the  justice  of  au 
Almighty  Pro\idence  ?  Is  there  no  proba- 
bilitj'  that,  if  this  man  Uves,  circumstances 
may  come  to  light  by  which  her  fair  and 
spotless  character  may  be  vindicated  to  the 
world  ?  On  the  coutrai\v,  should  you  now 
take  his  life,  you  prevent  any  such  possibility 
from  ever  happening  ;  and  your  own  rash- 
ness and  ungodly  crime,  will  be  the  means 
of  sending  her  name  down  to  posterity,  foul 
and  spotted  with  the  imputation  of  woman's 
worst  guilt.  Is  that  love  lor  your  sis- 
ter?" 

Father  Roche  now  began  to  see  that  he 
must  ai-gue  with  their  passions— or  with 
tliat  strong  affection  for  their  sister,  upon 
wliich  these  fearful  passions  were  founded — 
rather  than  with  their  reason  or  their  preju- 
dices, which,  in  point  of  fact  were  now  im- 
movably set  in  the  dark  determination  of 
crime. 

"  Do  you  forget,"  he  added,  "  that  there 
are  laws  in  the  country  to  pursue  and  over- 
take the  murderer?  Do  you  forget  that  you 
will  die  an  ignommious  death,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  acting  an  honorable  part  in  life,  aa 
becomes  your  ancient  and  noble  name,  you 
will  be(jueath  nothing  to  your  parents  but 
au  inheritance  of  shame  and  infamy  ?  " 

"  We  have  thought  of  all  this  before,"  saiil 
John. 

"No,  not  all,"  said  the  youngest;  "iu>t 
all,  but  nearly." 

"  Well,  nearly,"  said  the  other. 

"Then,"  said  the  priest,  "you  will  lui' 
hesitjite  to  renounce  your  most  foul  and  di  i- 
bolical  intention  ?  " 

"  We  have  sworn  it,"  said  John,  "  and  it 
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must  be  done."  To  tins  tlie  others  calmly 
assented. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  eai-nest  Cluistian, 
"  since  you  fear  neither  disgrace,  nor  shame, 
nor  the  force  of  human  laws,  nor  the  di-ead  of 
human  punishment,  you  are  not  so  hardened 
as  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Almighty,  by  whom 
you  will  be  judged.  Has  he  not  said,  '  thou 
shalt  do  no  murder  ?  and  that  whoso  shed- 
deth  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' 
I  now  ask  you,"  said  he,  "  as  one  of  the  hum- 
blest of  his  accredited  messengers,  do  you 
believe  in  God  and  fear  him  ?  " 

"We  are  sworn,"  said  John;  "the  blood 
of  him  who  has  dishonored  our  sister's  name 
we  will  shed,  and  it  is  neither  priest  nor 
pai'ent  who  will  or  shall  pirevent  us." 

"  Is  not  a  rash  and  unlawful  oath  a  crime  ?  " 
said  Father  Roche :  "  yes,  and  you  know  it 
is  better  broken  than  kept.  I  call  upon  you 
now,  as  your  spiritual  guide,  to  renounce 
that  blasphemous  oath  of  blood,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Almighty  and  all  powerful  God, 
I  command  you  to  do  it." 

"We  deny  your  right  to  interfere,"  replied 
John,  "we  are  not  now  at  confession— keep 
within  your  limits  ;  for  as  sure  as  there  is 
death  and  Judgment,  so  sure  as  we  will  ful- 
fil our  oath  in  avenging  the  disgrace  of  our 
sister.  That  ends  all,  and  we  will  speak  no 
more." 

The  good  old  man  began  to  fear  that  he 
should  be  i^ut  to  the  most  painful  necessity 
of  lodging  informations  before  a  magistrate, 
and  thus  become  the  means  of  bringing  dis- 
grace ajid  evil  upon  the  family  when  it  oc- 
curred to  him  to  ask  them  a  last  question. 

"  My  dear  young  men,"  said  he,  "I  have 
forgotten,  in  the  agitation  of  mind  occa- 
sioned by  the  unprecedented  disclosure  of 
your  evil  and  wilful  intentions,  to  ask,  if  you 
so  far  renounce  God  as  to  refuse  to  worship 
him.  Ruee]  down,  and  let  us  pray."  He 
himself  and  their  father  knelt,  but  the  three 
brothers  stood  as  sullen  and  immovable  as 
before.  The  priest  uttered  a  short  prayer, 
but  their  conduct  so  completely  perplexed 
and  shocked  him,  that  he  rose  up,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  exclaimed — 

"  I  am  now  an  old  man,  and  have  witnessed 
many  instances  of  error,  and  sin,  and  deej) 
crime,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  in  per- 
sons of  your  early  years,  such  instances — 
such  awful,  terrible  instances — of  that  im- 
penitence in  which  the  heart,  setting  aside 
God  and  his  sacred  ordinances,  is  given  over 
to  the  hardness  of  final  reprobation.  I  can 
do  no  more,  as  the  ambassador  of  Christ, 
but  I  must  not  stand  by  and  see  a  fellow- 
creature— oh  !  thank  God,"  he  exclaimed, 
"a  thought  recurs  to  my  mind  which  had 
for  a  time  passed  out  of  it.     My  good  fi-iend," 


he  said,  addressing  old  M'Loughlin,  "wili 
you  bring  Mary  in,  if  she  is  able  to  come— 
say  I  request  to  see  her  here." 

"We  will  go  now,"  said  the  eldest,  "  you 
can  want  m.3  no  longer." 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  rejDlied  Father  Roche 
firmly,  "if  you  are  men,  staj' — or,  if  cowards, 
who  are  afraid  to  look  into  the  depths  of 
your  own  dark  designs,  you  will  and  may 
go — -we  want  you  not."  This  language  per- 
plexed them,  but  they  stood  as  before,  and 
moved  not. 

In  a  few  minutes  IMary  came  in,  leaning 
on  her  father's  ai-m  ;  but,  ah  !  what  a  change 
from  the  elegant  outUue  and  clear,  healthy 
cheek — from  the  red  plump  lips,  and  diu'k 
mellow  eyes,  which  carried  fascination  in 
every  glance  and  grace  in  every  motion  ! 
Sweet,  and  beautiful,  and  interesting,  she 
still  unquestionably  was,  but  her  pale  cheek, 
languid  eye,  and  low  tremulous  voice,  told  a 
tide,  which,  when  the  cause  of  it  was  re- 
flected on,  had  literally  scorched  up  out  of 
her  brother's  hearts  every  remaining  vestige 
of  humanity. 

"Mary,"  said  the  priest,  •'we  have  re- 
quested your  presence,  my  child,  for  a  most 
important  purpose — and,  in  communicating 
that  purpose  to  you,  we  indeed  give  the 
strongest  proof  of  our  confidence  in  your 
fii'mness  and  good  sense — nay,  I  wiU  add,  in 
the  truth  and  fervor  of  your  dej)endence  on 
the  sustaining  jjower  of  reUgion." 

"In  my  own  strength  or  discretion  I  will 
never  depend  more,"  she  replied,  sighing 
deeply. 

"  You  must  exert  great  com-age  and  firm- 
ness now,  then,"  rejoined  Father  Roche  ; 
"  In  the  first  place,  you  are  about  to  have  a 
disclosure  made  which  will  be  apt  to  shock 
you ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  it  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  yom- 
knowing  it,  in  order  to  prevent  dreadful  con- 
sequences from  ensuing  upon  it,  that  forces 
us  to  make  you  cognizant  of  it  at  all." 

"I  trust  I  shall  endeavor  at  least  to  bear 
it,"  she  returned;  "lam  not  strong,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  too  much  preparation  will 
add  to  my  strength." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  my  child,"  said  Father 
Roche,  "and  have  only  made  such  as  1 
deemed  indisjiensably  necessary.  The  fact 
then  is,  my  poor  girl,  that  your  brothers 
meditate  violence  against  that  most  base  and 
wicked  person  who — " 

"  I  know,  sir,  the  person  to  whom  j'ou  al- 
lude ;  but  I  will  thank  you,  if  you  can  avoid 
it,  not  to  name  him." 

"I  have  no  such  intention,"  replied  the 
good  man,  "  but  bad  and  profligate  as  he  is, 
it  is  still  worse  that  your  three  brothers 
should  propose  such  violence." 
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"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  violence — of 
course  violence  of  any  description  is  beneath 
them.  Sm-ely,  John,  you  would  not 
stoop — " 

She  looked  at  them  as  she  spoke,  and,  as 
before,  there  was  no  mistakiupr  the  meaning 
of  the  cold  and  deadly  smile  which  lay  upon 
their  lips,  and  contrasted  so  strongly  and 
striujgely  with  their  kindhng  eyes. 

"AVhat  fearful  expres.sion  is  this,"  she 
asked,  with  evident  terror  and  trepidation  ; 
"  my  dear  brotliei-s,  what  does  this  mean  ? — 
that  is,  if  you  be  my  brothers,  for  I  can 
scarcely  recognize  you — what  is  it,  in  the 
name  of  heaven  ?  " 

The  brothers  looked  at  her,  but  si)oke  not, 
nor  moved. 

"  They  have  taken  an  oath,  jMary,  to  wipe 
out  your  shiune  in  his  blood,"  added  the 
priest. 

She  immediately  rose  up  wthout  aid,  and 
ap]>roached  them. 

"  Tins  is  not  true,  my  dear  brothers,"  said 
she,  "  this  cannot  be  true — deny  it  for  youi- 
sister." 

"We  cannot  deny  it,  Mary,"  said  John, 
"for  it  m  true,  and  mud  be  done — our  ven- 
geance is  rijie,  hot,  burning,  and  will  wait 
no  longer." 

"John,"  said  she,  calmly,  "recollect  'ven- 
geance is  mine,  saith  the  Loi-d,  and  I  will 
repay  it.'" 

"i  told  them  so,"  said  their  father,  "but 
I  receive  no  attention  at  theu"  himds." 

"  Vengeance  is  ours,"  said  John,  in  a  deep- 
er and  more  determined  voice  than  he  had 
ever  uttered,  "vengeance  is  ours,  and  we 
shall. repay  it." 

The  others  repeated  his  words  as  before. 

"  Obstinate  and  unhappy  J'oung  men," 
said  the  priest,  "  you  know  not,  or  you  for- 
get, that  this  is  blasphemy." 

"  This,  my  dear  sir,"  observed  their  sister, 
getting  still  more  deadly  psile  thfui  before, 
"  is  not  bla.sphemy,  it  is  uisauity — my  thi-ee 
brothers  are  insane  ;  that  is  it.  Eelieve  me, 
John,"  said  she,  recovering  herself,  "  and 
say  it  is  so." 

"If  we  were  insane,  Maiy,"  rephed  her 
brother,  calmly,  "  our  words  would  go  for 
nothing." 

"  But,  is  it  not  a  dreadful  thing,"  she 
continued,  "  that  I  should  be  glad  of  such  an 
alternative?  " 

"  Mary,"  said  the  priest,  "  ask  them  to 
pray  ;  they  refused  t<)  join  me  and  their 
father,  porliajjs  you  may  be  more  successful." 

"  Tliey  will  eeilainly  pray,"  said  she  ;  "  I 
never  knew  them  to  omit  it  a  night,  much 
less  refuse  it.  Surely  they  will  join  their 
poor  sister  Mary,  who  will  not  long — "  She 
nesitated  from  motives  which  the  reader  can 


understand,  but  immediately  knelt  down 
to  prayer. 

During  prayer  the  three  brothers  stood  and 
knelt  not,  neither   did  they  speak.     When 

I  prayers  were  concluded,  she  ai'ose,  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  approached  her  eldest 
brother. 

"John,"  said   she,  "can   it  be  that  the 

I  brother  of  Mary  M'Louglilin  is  an  assassin  ? 

I  I  will  answer  for  you,"  she  said.     "  Kiss  me, 

I  for   I  am  weak  and  feeble,  and  must  go  to 

j  bed." 

1  "I  cannot  kiss  j-ou,"  he  replied  ;  "I  can 
never  kiss  you  more,  Maiy — for  it  must  be 
done." 

The  teai-s  still  streamed  copiously  down 
her  cheeks,  as  they  did  down  those  of  her 
father  and  the  amiable  priest.  The  latter, 
who  never  took  his  eye  off  her,  was  pi-aying 
incessantly,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  motion 
of  his  lips. 

"Alick,"  she  proceeded,  turaiug  to  her 
second  brother,  "  sm-ely  won't  refuse  to  kiss 
and  embrace  his  only  sister,  before  she  with 
di'aws  for  the  day." 

"  I  cannot  kiss  you,  my  pure  sister  ;  I  can 
never  kiss  you  more.  We  have  sworn,  and 
it  must  be  done." 

"  I  thought  I  had  brothers,"  said  she  ; 
"  but  I  find  I  am  now  brotherless  ;—  yet  i)er- 
haps  not  altogether  so.  1  luul  once  a  young, 
generous,  innocent,  and  very  affectionate 
playfellow.  It  was  known  that  I  loved 
him — that  we  all  loved  him  bi-st.  Will  he 
desert  his  loving  sister,  now  that  the  world 
has  done  so  ?  or  will  he  allow  her  to  k\ss 
him,  and  to  pi^ay  that  the  diu  kness  of  guilt 
may  never  overshadow  his  young  and  gener- 
ous spiiit.  Bryan,"  she  adtled,  "I  am  Maiy, 
j'oiu'  sister,  whom  you  loved — and  surely  j'ou 
ai'e  my  own  dearest  brother." 

Whilst  she  uttered  the  words,  the  tears 
which  flowed  fi'om  her  eyes  fell  upon  his 
face.  He  looked  at  her  pile  features,  so  full 
of  love  and  tenderness — the  muscles  of  his 
face  worked  strongly  ;  but  at  length,  with  a 
loud  cry,  he  thi'ew  himself  over,  c.iught  her 
in  his  arms,  and  laying  her  head  upon  his 
bosom,  wept  idoud.  The  cnl  spell  was  now 
broken.  Neither  John  nor  Ahck  could  re- 
sist the  contiigion  of  .tenderness  which  their 
beloved  sister  shed  into  then-  hearts.  Theu- 
tears  flowed  fast— theii-  cai-esses  were  added 
to  those  of  Brian ;  and  as  they  penitently 
embraced  lier,  they  retracted  their  a\viu\ 
oath,  and  jiromi.sed  never  again  to  think  of 
violence,  revenge,  or  blood.shed. 

Tims  did  the  force  an<l  purity  of  domestic 

I  affection  charm  back  into  theii-  hearts  the 
very  spirit  which  its  own  excess  had  before 

!  driven  out  of  it ; — and  thus  it  is  tliat  many  a 

',  triuniph  over  ci-ime  is  «  on  by  the  teudemeaa 
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find  strength  of  that  affection,  when  neither 
reason,  nor  religion,  nor  any  other  principle 
that  we  ai-e  acquainted  with,  can  succeed  in 
leading  eajDtive  the  fearful  piu-poses  of  re- 
sentment and  revenge. 

"  Now,"  said  Father  Roche,  "  we  have  still 
I  a  duty  to  I'erform,  and  that  is,  to  return 
thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  dark  and 
deadly  crime,  and  the  woeful  sorrow,  which, 
by  his  grace  and  mercj',  he  has  averted  from 
this  family ;  and  I  think  we  may  take  this 
blessing — for  such  surely  it  is — as  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  same  Divine  hand,  which  h:\s 
put  aside  this  impending  calamity  from  us, 
may,  and  will,  in  his  own  good  time,  remove 
the  other  afflictions  which  the  enmity  and 
wickedness  of  evil  hearts,  and  evil  councils 
have  brought  uj^on  us  ;  but  especially  let  us 
kneel  and  return  thanks  for  the  great  and 
happy  change  which,  through  the  humility 
and  affection  of  one  of  us,  has  been  wrought 
upon  the  rest." 

He  then  knelt  down,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  iron  sinews  of  these  young  men  became 
soft,  and  were  bent  in  remorse,  sorrow,  re- 
lientance.  The  pious  priest  prayed  fervently 
and  humbly,  and  as  his  tears  fell  fast,  in  the 
trusting  sincerity  of  his  heai't  and  the  meek 
eaiiif'stiiess  of  his  spirit,  it  is  almost  un- 
neoes.T^ary  to  say,  that  those  of  his  httle  flock 
accompanied  him.  The  brothers  wept  bit- 
terly, for  the  rocky  heart  of  each  had  been 
touched,  and  religion  completed  the  triumiDh 
which  affection  had  begun. 

Such  had  been  the  situation  of  this  family 
on  the  day  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Easel,  who 
could  not,  of  course,  have  had  any  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them,  but  as  we 
felt  that  the  incidents  were  necessary  to  give 
fulness  to  his  narrative,  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  them  here,  where  a  knowledge 
of  them  was  so  neee-ssoi-y.  We  now  allow 
]\Ii-.  Easel  himself  to  resume  his  narrative. 

"This  venerable  pastor,"  continues  Mr. 
Easel,  "  is  a  thin,  pale  man,  but,  evidently, 
in  consequence  of  temperance  and  modera- 
tion in  his  general  habits  of  living,  a  healthy 
one.  He  cannot  be  less  than  seventy,  but 
the  singular  clearness  of  his  complexion,  and 
the  steady  lustre  of  his  gray  eye,  lead  you  to 
suppose  that  he  is  scarcely  that.  He  is  tall 
and  without  stoo}},  and,  fi-om  the  intellectual 
character  of  his  high  and  benevolent  fore- 
head, added  to  the  mildness  of  his  other 
features,  and  his  whole  face,  he  presented,  I 
must  .say,  a  very  striking  combination  of 
dignity  and  meekness.  Hia  dress  is  plain, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  line  and  impressive 
than  the  contrast  between  his  simple  black 
apparel,  and  the  long  flowing  snow-white 
hau-  which  falls  over  it.  His  holy  zeal  as  a 
Cliiistian   minister,  unobscured   by  secular- 


I  feelings,  or  an  unbecoming  participation  in 
j  the  angry  tui-moUs  of  political  life,  possessed 
'  all  the  simple  beauty  of  pure  and  primitive 
i  piety.  Father  Eoche  received  his  education 
I  on  "the  Continent,  in  several  parts  of  which 
he  has  held  ecclesiastical  appointments,  one 
being  the  Presidency  of  an  L'ish  College. 
I  He  consequently  speaks  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  continental  languages ;  but  so  utterly 
free  from  display,  and  so  simple  are  his 
i  manners,  that  you  would  not  on  a  first  inter- 
!  view,  no,  nor  on  a  second,  ever  sujipose  the 
j  man  to  be  what  he  is— a  most  accomi>lished 
j  scholar  and  divine.  In  one  thing,  however, 
you  never  could  be  mistaken — that  his  man- 
j  ners,  with  all  their  simpHcity,  ai'e  those  of  a 
gentleman,  possessing  as  they  do,  all  the 
I  ease,  and,  when  ,he  chooses,  the  elegance  of 
a  man  who  has  moved  in  high  and  jjolished 
I  societj^  He  has  only  been  a  few  years  in 
L-eland.  After  a  glass  of  wine  and  some  de- 
I  sultory  conversation  touching  isublic  events 
!  and  the  state  of  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
I  settled  country,  upon  all  of  which  he  spoke 
I  with  singular  good  temper  and  moderation, 
j  we  went  to  see  the  manufactory,  now  that  I 
had  recovered  from  my  fatigue.  This  build- 
I  ing  is  two  or  three  hundi-ed  yards  from  the 
j  house,  and  as  we  were  on  our  way  there,  it 
so  happened  that  he  and  I  found  ourselves 
together,  and  at  some  distance  from 
1  M'Loughlin  and  his  sons. 

"  '  You  were  introduced,  sir,'  said  he,  '  to 
me  as  Mr.  Easel.' 
"I  bowed. 

"  '  I  am  not.  inquisitive,'  he  added  with  a 
smUe,  'because  in  this  case  I  do  not  find  it 
necessary  ;  but  I  am  candid.' 

"  I  began  to  feel  slightly  uneasy,  so  I  only 
bowed  again,  but  could  say  nothing. 
"  '  I  have  met  you  on  the  continent.' 
"'It  is  quite  possible,' I  replied,  'I  have 
been  there.' 

"  He  laid  his  finger  on  my  shoulder,  and 
added  stUl  with  a  gentle  and  sigmificaut 
smile,  'I  am  in  possession  of  your  secret, 
and  I  say  so,  to  take  you  merely  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  out  of  a  false,  and  myself  out 
of  a  somewhat  jiainful  position.  It  would 
be  embarrassing  to  me,  for  instance,  to  meet 
and  treat  you  as  that  wliich  you  are  not, 
knowing  as  I  do  what  you  are  ;  and  it  will 
'  relieve  you  from  the  difficulty  of  sustaining 
a  part  that  is  not  your  own,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.' 

"'I  certainly  perceive,'  I  replied,  'that 
you  are  in  jjossessiou  of  that,  which  in  this 
country,  I  thought  known  only  to  myself  and 
another.' 

"  'Your  secret,' he  said  emphatically,  '  shall 
be  inviolable.' 

"  '  I  feel  it,  my  good  su','  I  replied,  '  and 
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now,  let  me  ask,  on  wh.at  jiart  of  the  conti- 
nent (lid  we  meet  ? ' 

"  Let  itsiitlice  to  say  here,  that  he  brought 
himself  distinctly  to  my  memory,  through 
the  medium  of  a  very  kind  office  pertbrmed 
for  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  at  the  time,  stood 
in  circumstances  not  only  of  difficulty,  but  of 
consiilerable  ]jersou!d  danger. 

"  Having  viewed  the  miuiufactoiT,  which 
is  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  this  immediate 
locality,  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave, 
when  four  men,  evidently  strangers,  and 
each  remarkable  for  that  liardened  and  in  • 
Solent  look  which  begets  susjiicion  at  a 
glance,  now  entered  the  concern  with  an  air 
of  ruffian  authority,  and  with  all  the  offensive 
forms  of  which  the  law  is  capable,  laid  on  an 
executi(m,  to  the  amout  of  fourteen  hundred 
pounds. 

"  Old  M'Loughlin  received  the  intelli- 
gence, and  witnessed  the  proceedings,  with 
a  smile,  in  which  there  was  something  that 
struck  me  as  being  peculiarly  manly  and  in- 
dependent 

"  'This,'  said  he,  'although  coming  fi-om 
a  quarter  that  I  deemed  to  l)e  friendly,  is  tlie 
heaviest  blow,  connected  with  our  business, 
that  we  have  received  yet.  Still,  gentlemen,' 
he  proceeded,  addressing  Father  Roche  and 
myself, '  I  trust  it  won't  signify — a  mere  pass- 
ing embarrassment.  This  manufactory,  as 
you  may  perceive,  complete  through  all  its 
machinery,  which  is  of  the  very  best  and  cost- 
liest description,  together  with  the  property 
in  it,  is  worth  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
execution.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  you  forget,'  replied  the  lead- 
ing ruffian,  '  that  property  under  an  execu- 
tion isn't  to  be  judged  by  its  real  value.  In 
general  it  doesn't  bring  one-tenth,  no,  nor 
one-fifteenth  of  its  tnic  value,  when  auctioned 
out,  as  it  will  be,  under  a  writ.' 

"  '  Ay,  by  Jabers,'  said  another  of  them, 
'  an'  what's  better  still,  you  forget  tliat  your 
lease  is  expired,  and  that  Lord  Cumber  hix-s 
sent  over  word  for  you  not  to  get  a  renew:d 
— nor  Hnnnan  either.' 

"  '  Is  this  true  ? '  I  inquired  of  Father 
Roche  ;  '  do  you  imagine  it  to  be  possible  ?  ' 

"  '  Tliat  fellow  is  Irul  authority  for  any- 
thing,' he  replied,  '  but  I  fear  that  in  this 
point,  he  is  too  correct.  However,  let  usa.sk 
M'Loughlin  himself,  who,  certainly,  has  the 
.best  right  to  know.' 

"This  I  resolved  on,  not  because  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact,  which  you  know  I  had 
from  M'Clutchy  himself,  but'that  I  might  as- 
certain that  gentleman's  mode  of  transacting 
business,  and  liis  fairness  towards  Lord 
Cumber's  tenants, 

"  '  What  this  man  say.s,  Mr.  ^I'Loughlin, 
surely  cannot  be  possible  — docs  he  mean  to 


■  assert  that  Lord  Cumber  refused  to  renew 
your  lease,  although  he  must  be  awaie  that 
you  have  expended  in  the  erection  of  this 
fine  manufactory  a  sum  not  less,  I  should 
j  suppose,  than  five  or  six  thousand  pountLs.' 
I  "  '  Seven  thousiuid  six  hundred,'  replied 
the  old  man,  setting  me  right,  '  nearly  four 
thousand  between  Hai-man  and  us.' 

"  '  But  he  does  not  refuse  to  renew  your 
leases  cei-tainly '? ' 

"'No,'  said  M'Louglilin,  'I  cannot  say 
that  he  does  ;  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  like  a  distinct  reply  from  him 
on  the  subject — and,  as  far  as  reports  go, 
they  are  certainly  not  in  our  favor.  We  have 
j  written  to  Lord  Cumber  himself,  and  the 
I  only  rejily  we  could  obtain  was,  that  he  hjid 
[  placed  tiie  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
M'Clutchy,  in  whose  justice  and  integrity, 
he  said,  he  had  the  highest  confidence,  and 
that  consequent!}'  we  must  abide  by  his  de- 
cision. My  own  impression  is,  that  he  is 
determined  to  ruin  iis,  which  he  certa.inly 
will,  should  he  refuse  us  a  renewal' 

"  'There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,'  said 
'  the  eldest  son,  'nor  that  his  mnn.agement  of 
'  the  estate  and  his  general  administration  of 
j  justice  are  woefully  one-sided.' 
i  '"I  don't  choose  to  hear  Mr.  M'Clutchy 
abused,'  said  the  lejuling  fellow,  who,  in 
truth,  was  one  of  liis  blood-hounds,  as  were 
all  the  rest,  with  one  excejition  only,  '  nor  I 
:  won't  hear  him  abused.  You  wouldn't  have 
I  him  show  the  same  favor  to  Papists  that  he 
would  show  to  good,  honest  Protestants,  that 
'  are  staunch  and  loyal  to  Clnirch  and  State — 
by  Jabers,  that  would  be  nice  work !  Do 
you  think  a  man's  not  to  show  fcivor  to  hia 
own  side,  either  as  a  magistrate  or  agent  ? — 
faith  that's  good  ! ' 

i  "  '  And  I'll  tell  you  more,'  said  another  of 
I  them,  addressing  John  M'Loughlin, '  do  you 
j  think,  that  if  he  dai-ed  to  put  Papishcs  on  a 
level  with  us,  that  we'd  suffer  it  ?  By  Gog, 
you're  out  of  it  if  you  do — we  know  a  liorse 
of  anotlier  color,  my  buck.' 
j  "  '  To  whom  do  you  address  such  insolent 
language  as  this  ? '  asked  the  young  man, 
'  you  are  here  in  execution  of  your  duty,  and 
you  had  better  confine  your.solf  to  that.' 

"  '  To  you,  nij-  buck,  I  address  it,  and  to 
any  Pajjish  that  doesn't  like  it — and  if  I'm 
here  to  discharge  my  duty,  I'll  discharge  it,' 
and  he  sliook  his  liead  with  insolence  as  he 
8i)oke  ;  'an'  what's  more,  I'm  afeard  of  no 
man — and  I'll  dischai'ge  my  duty  as  I  like, 
that's  another  thing — as  I  iike  to  discharge 
it.  Ha  !  d — n  me,  I'm  not  to  be  jint  down  by 
a  parcel  of  Priests  and  Pajiishcs,  if  they  were 
ten  times  as  biwl  as  they  arc' 

"  '  You  are  a  low  ruffian,"  replied  the 
young  man,  '  far  beneath  my  resentment  or 
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my  notice  ;  autl  it  is  precisely  such  scotin- 
drels  as  you,  iguoraut  aud  brutal,  who  bring 
shame  and  infamy  upon  rehgion  itself — and 
are  a  multiplied  curse  to  the  country.' 

"'Very  well,  my  buck,'  jiersisted  this 
ferocious  bigot,  '  may  be  the  day  wiU  come 
when  we'll  make  you  remember  tliis  traisou, 
and  swally  it  tco.  How  would  you  like  to 
get  a  touch  of  the  wreckers,  my  buck  ? — an' 
by  Jabers,  take  care  that  you're  not  in  for  a 
hck.  A  lease  !  d — n  me  but  it  would  be  a 
nice  thing  to  give  the  like  o'  you  a  lease  ! 
None  o'  yoiu-  sort,  my  buck,  wiU  get  that 
trick,  so  long  as  loyal  M'Clutohy's  on  the 
property.' 

"Father  Eoche  having  taken  the  young 
man's  arm,  led  him  away  ;  wishing  to  avoid 
any  further  altercation  with  such  persons, 
and  immediately  afterwards  they  set  about 
completing  an  inventory  of  all  the  property, 
machinery,  etc.,  in  the  establishment. 

"  '  There  was  one  expression  used  by  that 
man,'  I  observed,  when  we  got  out  again 
upon  the  Castle  Cumber  road,  '  which  I  do 
not  251'opGi'ly  understand ;  it  was,  '  how 
should  you  like  to  get  a  touch  of  the  loreck- 
ers  2 ' 

"  '  The  wreckers,  sir,'  replied  old  M'Lough- 
lin,  '  are  a  set  of  men  such  as  that  fellow  we 
have  just  been  sj^eaking  to — brimful  of  ven- 
om and  hatred  against  Catholics  aud  then- 
religion.  Then-  creed  consists  of  two  prin- 
ciples, one  of  wliich  I  have  just  mentioned, 
that  is,  hatred  of  us ;  the  other  is  a  blind 
attachment  to  the  Orange  system.  These 
two  combined,  constitute  a  loyalist  of  the 
present  day ;  and  with  such  impressions 
operating  upon  a  large  mass  of  men  Uke  the 
fellow  inside,  who  belong  to  an  ascendant 
party,  and  are  permitted  to  carry  arms  and 
ammunition  wherever  they  like,  either  to 
seai'ch  your  house  or  mine,  on  the  most  friv- 
olous pretences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
countrj'  should  be  as  it  is  ;  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing, that  exposed  as  we  are  to  such  men, 
without  adequate  protection,  we  should  pos- 
sess any  attachment  at  all  to  the  throne  and 
constitution  of  these  realms  ;  or  to  a  govern- 
ment which  not  only  suffers  such  a  state  of 
things  to  exist,  but  either  connives  at  or  en- 
com-ages  it.  For  instance,  it  was  the  exhibi- 
tion of  such  principles  as  you  have  heard 
that  man  avow,  that  got  him  and  those  who 
accompany  him  their  appohitments  ;  for,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  no  such  suc- 
cessful recommendation  as  this  violent  party 
spirit,  even  to  situations  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  The  highest  are  generally  held  by 
Orangemen,  aud  it  is  attachment  to  theii- 
system  that  constitutes  the  only  passport 
now-a-days  to  every  office  in  the  country, 
from  the  secretary'  to  the  scavenger.' 


"  This,  I  fear,  is  rather  an  overtrue  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  things  in  the  portion  of 
Ireland  fi'om  which  I  write  ;  but,  whilst  I 
admit  this,  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the 
faults  are  all  on  one  side.  There  are  preju- 
dices equally  ferocious,  aud  quite  as  sense- 
less and  ignorant,  on  the  p.art  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  party — prejudices  resulting  some- 
times from  education,  and  sometimes  from 
the  want  of  it ;  but,  which  certainly  contrib- 
ute their  fuU  sliare  to  the  almost  disorganiz- 
ed state  of  society  by  which  I  am  surrounded." 


From  the 


fu  the  name  in  continuation. 


"  May  10,  18 — .  My  dear  Spinageberd — 
Feeling,  as  I  did,  exceedingly  anxious  to 
make  myseK  acquainted  with  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  Orange  institutions  which  have 
spread  themselves  so  rapidly  over  the  coun- 
try, I  need  scarcely  say  to  you  that  I  left 
nothing  that  was  fair  and  honorable  undone, 
on  my  part,  to  accomplish  that  object ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  ascertain  whether  their  pri- 
vate principles,  as  a  political  body,  harmo- 
nize with  their  public  jjractices.  It  is  but  fair 
to  render  justice  to  every  party,  and  conse- 
quently it  is  only  right  and  equitable  to  in- 
quu-e  whether  the  violent  outrages  commit- 
ted by  the  low  and  ignoi-ant  men  who  belong 
to  then-  body,  are  defensible  by  the  regula- 
tions which  ai-e  laid  down  for  theii-  guid- 
ance. 

"  On  looking  over  the  general  declaration 
of  the  objects  of  the  institution,  one  is  cer- 
tainly struck  by  the  fairness,  and  liberality, 
and  moderation,  joined  to  a  becoming  avow- 
al of  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion 
and  the  throne,  which  it  breathes.  Here, 
however,  it  is,  verbatim  et  literatim,  in  its  au- 
thentic shape,  with  all  that  is  good  or  evil 
in  it  laid  clearly  before  you.  I  deem  it  right, 
however,  to  preface  it  by  the  greater  portion 
of  a  short  but  significant  Eeport,  to  which  ai-e 
jjrefixed  the  foUowiug  memorable  names  : — 

"  '  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Orange  Lodge 
of  L-eland,  November  29,  1798.  Present  :— 
Thomas  Verner,  Grand  Master ;  J.  C.  Beres- 
ford,  grand  secretary ;  E.  C.  Smith,  jun., 
deputy  secretary  ;  H.  A.  Woodward  ;  J.  S. 
Eochfort ;  T.  F.  Knipe  ;  Samuel  Montgom- 
erv  ;  Harding  Giffard  ;  WiUiam  Eichardson  ; 
John  Fisher  ;  William  Corbett ;  W.  G.  Gal- 
way  ;  Francis  Gregory.  Harding  Giftard 
and  S.  Montgomery,  Esqrs.,  rejjorted  as  foh 
lows : — 

" '  Having  been  honored  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  ^vith  instructions  to  revise  and  select 
a  proper  system  of  rules,  for  the  government 
of  Orange  Lodges,  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  re- 
port of  our  progress. 

"  '  We  are  haj^py  in  being  able  to  say,  that 
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ill  our  duty  upon  tliis  occasion,  we  received 
the  greatest  lussistance  from  the  experience 
of  the  Grand  Master  of  L-eland,  and  his 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary,  who  did  lis  the 
lionor  of  imparting  to  us  their  sentiments. 

"  '  Encouraged  by  their  help,  we  have  ven- 
tured very  materially  to  alter  the  shape  of 
the  confused  system  which  was  referred  to 
us,  preserving  the  spirit,  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  original  words,  except  where 
we  had  to  encounter  gross  violations  of  lan- 
guage and  grammar. 

"  '  The  gener.d  plan  of  our  proceeding  has 
been  tins,  we  have  thrown  what  are,  in  our 
opinion,  very  improperly  called  the  six  first 
general  rules,  into  one  plain  short  declara- 
tion of  the  sentiments  of  the  body. 

"  '  Next  in  order  we  have  given  the  quali- 
fications of  an  Orangeman,  selected  from  the 
Antrim  regulations,  and  the  rather,  as  it 
breathes  a  spirit  of  jjiety  which  cannot  be 
too  generally  dilVused  throughout  an  institu- 
tion, whim  chirf  nhject,  whatever  political 
shape  it  may  assume,  is  to  prcsenv  the  Frot- 
e.ilant  Iieli(jwn.     ***=:•** 

"  '  Samtjel  Moxtgomert, 
"  '  Henky  Giff.vkd. 

'"Nov.  20,  1798." 

oen-er.u,  declaration  of  the  objects  of  the 

ORANGE    INSTrrUTIOX. 

" '  We  as.sociate,  to  the  utmost  of  oiu- 
power,  to  .support  and  defend  his  ilajesty 
King  George  the  Tliird,  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  this  country,  and  the  succession 
to  the  Tlirone  in  his  iMajesty's  illusti-ious 
house,  being  Protestants  ;  for  the  defence  of 
our  persons  and  properties ;  and  to  main- 
tain the  peace  of  the  coimtiy ;  and  for  thesn 
2)urpo:<px  v:e  nil/  he  at  all  limes  ready  to  OMsist 
Ihe  ciril  and  lud ilari/ jiowers  in  the  jiiM  and 
taui'ul  diHrharijr  of  thrir  duli/.  We  aLso  as- 
sociate in  honor  of  King  William  the  Third, 
Prince  of  Orange,  whose  name  we  bear,  as  ' 
supportei-s  of  his  glorious  memory,  and  the  J 
true  religion  by  liim  conijiletely  established 
in  these  kingdoms.  .\nd  in  order  to  prove  ! 
our  gi'atitude  and  atVection  for  his  name,  we  ' 
will  aunually  celebrate  the  victory  over  James 
at  the  Boyiif,  on  the  fii-st  day  of  July,  O.  S., 
in  every  yeai-,  wliich  day  shall  be  oui-  gi-and  ! 
Era  for  ever.  j 

"  '  We  further  declare  that  we  are  exclu-  ! 
sively  a  Protestant  A.ssociation  ;  yet,  detest-  I 
ing  as  we  do,  any  intolerant  spirit,  we  \ 
solemnly  pledge  oui-selves  to  each  other,  that 
wv  tcill  not  piT»ecute,  injure,  or  iiphraid  any  ' 
person  on  aivoiint  of  hiii  reliyioun  opiniont>,  ' 

PHOVIDF.D    THE    8A>IE    BE    NOT    HOSTILE    TO   THE  I 

STATE  ;  but  that  we  wll,  on  the  contrarj',  be 
aiding  and  a-ssisting  to  every  lojul  subject, 


of  everj-  religious  description,  in  protectinj; 
him  fi-om  violence  and  oppression. 

Qualifications  requisite  for  an  Orangeman. 

'"He  should  have  a  sincere  love  and  vener- 
ation for  his  Almighty  Maker,  productive  of 
tho.se  lively  and  happy  fruits,  rightt!Ousnes,s 
and  obedience  to  his  commands  ;  a  tirm  and 
stcadfa-st  faith  in  the  Sa^^our  of  the  worl<l, 
convinced  that  ho  is  the  only  mediator  be- 
tween a  sinfid  creature  and  au  oftendcd 
Creator  —  without  these  he  cannot  be  a 
Christian  ;  of  a  humane  and  comiiassionate 
dispo.sition,  and  a  courteous  and  atliible  be- 
havior. He  should  be  au  utter  enemy  to 
savage  biaitality  and  unchristian  cruelty  ;  a 
lover  of  society  and  improring^  company  ; 
and  have  a  laudable  regard  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  joropagate 
its  ijrecepts ;  zealous  in  promoting  the 
honor,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  his  king 
and  country  ;  heartily  desii-ous  of  victory  and 
success  in  those  pursuit.s,  yet  convinced  and 
assured  that  God  alone  can  gnmt  them.  Ho 
should  have  a  hatred  of  cui-sing  and  swear- 
ing, and  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  (a 
shameful  practice),  and  he  should  use  all  op- 
portimitics  of  discouraging  it  among  his 
brethren.  Wisdom  and  prudence  slioull 
guide  his  actions — honesty  and  integrity  di- 
rect his  conduct — and  the  honor  and  glory 
of  his  king  and  country  be  the  motives  of  his 
endeavoi-s — lastly,  he  should  jDay  the  strictest 
attention  to  a  religious  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  also  to  temi^erauce  and  so- 
briety. 

Obligation  of  an  Orangeman. 

"I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swcai-, 
of  my  own  fiee  will  and  a<-cord,  that  I  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  poner,  support  and  de- 
fend the  present  king,  George  HI.,  his  heii-s 
and  successors,  so  long  us  he  or  they  sup- 
jiort  the  Protestant  ascendiincy,  the  consti- 
tution, and  laws  of  these  kingdoms ;  and 
that  I  vnll  ever  hold  sacred  the  name  of  our 
glorious  deliverer,  William  HI.,  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  I  do  further  swear,  that  I  am 
not,  nor  ever  was,  a  lloman  Catholic  or  Pa- 
pist ;  that  I  was  not,  am  not,  nor  ever  will 
be,  a  United  Irishmiui,  and  that  I  never  took 
the  oath  of  secrecy  to  that,  or  any  other  trea 
sonaljle  society  ;  and  I  do  furth«i-  swear,  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  will  al- 
ways conce.il,  luid  never  will  reveal,  either 
part  or  parts  of  what  is  now  to  be  privately 
communicated  to  me,  until  I  shall  be  author- 
ized so  to  do  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
Orange  institution  ;  that  I  will  neither  \mte 
it,  nor  indite  it,  st;imp,  stain,  or  engrave  it, 
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nor  cause  it  so  to  be  done,  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, leaf,  bai-k,  stick,  or  stone,  or  anything, 
so  that  it  may  be  knowii ;  and  I  do  fui-ther 
swear,  that  I  have  not,  to  my  knowledge  or 
beUef,  been  proijosed  and  rejected  in,  or  ex- 
pelled from  any  other  Orange  Lodge  ;  and 
that  I  now  become  an  Orangeman  without 
fear,  briberj',  or  eonaiption. 

'"SO  HELP  IIE  GOD.' 

Secret  Articles. 

" '  1st.  That  we  will  bear  true  allegiance 
to  his  majesty,  king  George  III.,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  so  long  as  he  or  they  sup- 
port the  Protestant  ascendancy  ;  and  that  we 
will  faitlifully  support  and  maintain  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms. 

"  '  2d  That  we  will  be  ti-ue  to  aU  Orange- 
men in  all  just  actions,  neither  ■WTOuging 
one,  nor  seeing  him  wronged  to  our  knowl- 
edge, without  acquainting  him  thereof. 

" '  3d.  That  we  are  not  to  see  a  brother 
offended  for  sixpence  or  one  shilling,  or 
more,  if  convenient,  which  must  be  returned 
next  meeting  if  possible. 

"  '4th.  We  must  not  give  the  first  assault 
to  any  j^ersou  whatever ;  that  may  bring  a 
brother  into  trouble. 

"  '  5th.  We  are  not  to  cai-rj-  away  money, 
goods,  or  anything  fi-om  any  person  what- 
ever, exce^jt  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
those  only  from  an  enemy. 

"  '  6th.  We  are  to  apj^ear  in  ten  houi-s' 
wamiug,  or  whatever  time  is  required,  if 
possible  (provided  it  is  not  hiu'tful  to  our- 
selves or  families,  and  that  we  are  served 
with  a  lawful  summons  fi-om  the  master), 
otherwise  we  are  fined  as  the  company  think 
proper. 

"  '  7th.  No  man  can  be  made  an  Orange- 
man without  the  unajoimous  approbation  of 
the  body. 

"  '  Sth.  An  Orangeman  is  to  keep  a  broth- 
er's secrets  as  his  own,  unless  in  case  of 
murder,  treason,  and  j^erjury ;  and  that  of 
his  own  free  will. 

"  '  9th.  No  Roman  Catholic  can  be  admit- 
ted on  any  account. 

"  '  10th.  Any  Orangeman  who  acts  con- 
trary to  these  rules  shaU  be  expeUed,  and 
the  same  rei^orted  to  all  the  Lodges  in  the 
Idngdom  and  elsewhere. 

'"GOD  SAVE  THE  JONG.' 

"  Among  the  Secret  Articles'  are  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  by  the  way,  are  pretty  signifi- 
cant, when  jn'operly  imderstood  : — 

"  '  4th — We  must  not  give  the  first  assault 
to  any  jjerson  whatever  ;  that  might  bring  a 
brother  into  trouble.' 

"  '  5th — We  are  not  to  carry  away  money, 


goods,  or  anj-thing  from  any  person  whatever, 
except  arms  and  ammunition,  and  those  only 
from  an  enemy.' 

"  '  Gth— We  are  to  appear  in  ten  hours'  warn- 
ing, or  whatever  time  is  required,  if  possible, 
(jjrovided  it  is  not  hurtful  to  ourselves  or 
families,  and  that  we  are  sei-ved  with  a  law- 
ful summons  from  the  master),  otherwise  we 
are  fined  as  the  company  think  proper.' 

"  The  Marksman's  obligation  is  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  same  description  of  aUegi- 
auce  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  so 
long  as  he  or  they  maintain  the  Protestant 
ascendancy,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  such 
other  obligations  of  secrecy  as  ai-e  to  be 
found  either  in  Orange  or  Eibbon  Lodges, 
with  very  slight  difference  in  their  form  and 
exjn'ession. 

"Now,  my  dear  Spiuageberd,  I  first  call 
your  attention  to  that  portion  which  is 
headed  '  Qualifications  necessary  for  an 
Orangeman ; '  and  I  think  you  wiU  agree 
with  me  that  it  would  be  difficult,  ahnost 
impossible,  to  find  in  any  organized  society, 
whether  open  or  secret,  a  more  formidable 
code  of  quahfications  for  such  as  may  bo 
anxious  to  enroll  themselves  amongst  its 
members.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  had 
the  other  portions  of  it  been  conceived  and. 
acted  on  in  the  same  spirit,  Orangeism  would 
have  become  a  very  different  system  from 
that  which  under  its  name  now  infiuences 
the  princii^les,  and  inflames  the  passions  of 
the  lower  classes  of  Protestants,  and  stimu- 
lates them  too  frequently  to  violence,  and 
outrage,  and  persecution  itself,  under  a  con- 
viction that  they  are  only  discharging  their 
duties  by  a  foithful  adhei-ence  to  its  obliga- 
tions. These  obligations,  however,  admir- 
able as  they  are  and  ably  drawii  up,  possess 
neither  power  nor  influence  in  the  system, 
being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  ab- 
stract series  of  religious  and  moral  duties 
recommended  to  practice,  but  strijjt  of  any 
force  of  obligation  that  might  impress  them 
on  the  heart  and  principles.  They  are  not 
embodied  at  all  in  the  code  in  any  shape  or 
form  that  might  touch  the  conscience  or 
regulate  the  conduct,  but  on  the  contrary, 
stand  there  as  a  thing  to  look  at  and  admire, 
but  not  as  a  matter  of  duty.  If  they  had 
been  even  draT\Ti  up  as  a  solemn  declaration, 
asserting  on  the  part  of  the  newly  made 
member,  a  conviction  that  strict  observance 
of  their  jn-ecepts  was  an  indispensable  and 
necessary  part  of  his  obligations  as  an 
Orangeman,  they  might  have  been  produc- 
tive of  good  effect,  and  raised  the  jjractices 
of  the  institution  from  many  of  the  low  and 
gross  atrocities  which  disgraced  it.  I  can- 
not deny,  however,  that  Orangeism,  with  all 
its  crimes  and  outrages,  has  rendered  very 
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importiint  services  to  the  political  Protestant- 
ism of  (lie  country.  lu  f;ict,  it  was  produced 
at  the  period  of  its  formation  by  the  almost 
litter  absence  of  spiritual  religion  in  the 
Established  Church.  Some  priueiple  was 
necess-:iry  to  keep  Protestantism  from  fiUling 
to  pieces,  and  as  a  good  one  could  not  bo 
found  in  a  church  which  is  at  this  moment 
one  mass  of  sordid  and  selfish  secularity,* 
there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  a  combina- 
tion such  as  this.  Indeed,  you  could  form 
no  conception  of  (he  state  of  the  Proleslaiit 
Church  liero,  even  while  I  write,  although 
you  might  form  a  very  goi'geous  one  of  (he 
EdnbU.-iltiitcid.  The  truth  is  she  is  all  Es- 
ttiblishment  and  no  Cliurch  ;  and  is,  to  quote 
Swift's  celebrated  simile — 

"  Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed, 
That  rots  aud  Etioks  in  state. " 

"There  was  no  purifying  or  restraining 
power  in  the  E.st^iblishment  to  modify,  im- 
prove, or  elevate  the  pnnciples  of  Orangeism 
at  all.  Aud  what  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
"Wljy,  that  in  attempting  to  infuse  her  spirit 
into  the  new  system  she  was  ovemiatched 
herself,  and  mstead  of  making  Orangeism 
Christian,  the  institution  has  made  her 
Oranga  This  is  fact.  The  only  thing  we 
have  here  now  in  the  shape  of  a  Church  is 
the  Orange  system,  for  if  you  take  that  away 
what  remains  ? 

"  This,  mj'  dear  Spinageberd,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  no  efl'ects  are  without  their 
c:iuse.s.  In  this  countiT  nobody  ever  dreams 
of  entering  the  Established  Church  fi-om 
p>u-e  and  ])ious  motives.  In  such  a  Church 
p;(!ty  may  be  corrupted,  but  it  is  seldom  re- 
wai-ded.  Xo,  the  description  of  persons  who 
now  enter  the  Chui-ch  ai-e  the  younger  sons 
of  our  nobihty  and  gentry,  of  our  squires, 
our  dignitaries,  and  wealthy  professional 
men  ;  of  our  judge.s,  geuei-als,  our  deans, 
and  our  bishops.  Among  the  sons  of  such 
men  the  Church  is  carved  out,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  chines,  and  sirloins,  and  otlier 
b('.4  joints,  all  of  which  are  devoured  by  a 
peculiai'  description  of  Englishmen,  named 
Bishops,  who  are  remarkable  for  excessively 
long  claws  and  very  shark-like  teeth.  In 
this,  however,  we  do  not  blame  England,  but 
agree  with  Dean  Swift  who  asserted,  that  in 
his  day,  she  uniforndy  selected  the  most  un- 
nssuming,  learned  and  pious  individuals  she 
could  get ;  fitted  them  out  as  became  such 
excellent  Christian  men,  and  sent  them  over 
with  the  best  intentions  imaginable,  to  in- 


*  Let  the  reader  remember  that  this,  and  almost  I 
everything  that  reters  to  the  Irish  KstubliHhment,  [ 
is  8up(X>sed  to  have  been  written  about  forty  years  > 
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struct  the  Irish  in  all  Christian  tnith  and  hu- 
mility. It  so  happened,  however,  that  as  soon 
as  thej-  had  reached  Hounslow  Heath,  they 
Wi'VQ  every  mau,  witliout  exception,  stopped, 
strijjped,  and  robbed,  by  the  gentlemen  who 
frequent  that  celebrated  locality;  who, 
thinking  that  robbery  on  the  higli  Church 
was  safer  and  more  lucrative  than  robbery 
upon  the  highway,  came  over  here  instead 
of  pious  men,  where  they  remained  in  their 
original  cai)acity  for  the  remauider  of  their 
lives. 

"It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  that  a  Church 
so  deeply  infected  with  political  coriiiption, 
so  shamefully  neglected  in  all  that  is  si)iritual 
and  regenerative,  aud  so  oi)enly  prostituted 
to  intiigue  and  ambition,  can  ever  work  with 
that  high  and  holy  efficacy  which  should 
chai-acterize  her.  These,  however,  are  not 
her  pui-poses,  nor  are  they  aimed  at.  She 
exists  here  merely  as  an  unholy  bond  between 
the  j)olitical  interests  of  tl>e  two  countries, 
maintaining  British  authority  by  her  wealth, 
and  corrupting  Irish  honesty  by  her  exam- 
ple. I  have  already  enumerated  the  class  of 
isersons  who  enter  her,  and  touched  u2)on 
the  motives  by  which  they  are  influenced. 
In  large  famihcs,  for  instance,  if  there  hap- 
l)en  to  be  a  young  fellow  either  too  idle,  or 
too  stui)id  for  the  labor  and  duties  of  the 
other  professions,  there  is  no  inconvenience 
or  regret  felt.  No  matter — he  Dick,  or 
Jack,  or  Tom,  as  the  case  may  be,  ^vill  do  very 
ivell  for  th'i  Church.     '  You  will  make  a  very 

good  parson,  Tom — or  a  Deau— or  a no 

hang  it,  there  I  must  stop,  I  was  about  to 
s:iy  Bishop,  but  not  being  an  Englishman, 
you  cannot  carve  that  dish,  Dick.  Never 
mind — you  can  feed  upon  a  fat  living — or  if 
one  won't  do — why,  we  must  see  and  get  you 
a  23air  of  them.  Bill.' 

"But  this,  my  dear  Spinageberd,  is  not 
all.  You  will  be  suri^rised,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  there  is  no  system  of  education  necessary 
for  entering  into  orders.  No  system,  I  repeat 
— properly  so  called  —  cither  Scriptural  or 
Ecclesiastical.  Some  few  divinity  lectures 
are  to  be  attended,  wliich  in  general  are 
neither  well  attended — nor  worth  attending 
— and  that,  I  believe,  is  all.  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  getting  certificates  of  atten- 
dance for  these  lectures  is  a  mere  form,  as  is 
the  examination  for  ordei-s.  Tiie  conse- 
quence is,  that  a  young  candidate  for  a  living 
goes  into  the  Church  bui-thened  ^\ith  very 
little  of  that  lore  which  might  spoil  his 
appetite  for  it.s  enjoyment  ;  so  liarinoniously 
does  everything  here  work  togetlier  foi-  tha 
good  of  the  pastors  at  the  exjunsc  of  tha 
people. 

"  I  think  I  have  8ho\vn  you  that  there  is 
little  in  the  Ohuivh  of  Irclaud  that  is  Ukely 
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to  regulate  or  purify  the  spirit  of  Orangeism 
when  coming  in  contact  with  itself.  That  it 
had  little  to  gain  from  the  Church  in  a 
spiritual  way,  and  that  \he  Church  is  not 
fnltilling  the  ends  of  her  establishment  here 
in  any  sense,  is  evideni^  from  the  Report  in 
the  little  work  fi-om  which  I  have  taken  these 
extracts.  In  that  passage  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  existence  of  a  Church  is  for- 
gotten altogether  ;  for  Orangeism  is  termed 
'  an  institution,  whose  chief  object — what- 
ever political  sliape  it  may  assume — is  iopre- 
fterve  the  Protestant  religion.'  I  will  now, 
before  I  close  this  batch,  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  passages  that  prove  most 
distinctly  the  fact,  that  there  stand  clear  iu 
this  oath  of  an  Orangeman,  principles, 
founded  on  foregone  practices  and  conclu- 
sions, which  never  should  have  existence  in 
a  country  so  situated  as  this  is. 

"The  Orangemen,  for  instance,  in  the 
paper  headed  theu-  'General  Declai-ation,' 
saj',  'We  associate  for  the  defence  of  oiu" 
persons  and  properties,  and  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  country  ;  and  for  these  purposes 
wo  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  ihe  civil 
and  militari/  jwwers  in  the  just  and  lawful 
discharge  of  theu-  duty.' 

"This,  now,  is  all  very  jjlaiisible,  but, 
perhaps,  by  looking  a  Uttle  more  closely  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  may  be 
able  to  perceive  that  in  this  passage,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  a  similar  character,  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  the  system  lies 
disguised — if  one  can  say  disguised,  because 
to  me,  my  dear  Spiuageberd,  the  matter 
seems  ob\'ious  enough.  "WTio,  then,  are 
these  men  that  come  forward  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  to  jiroffer  aid  to  the  ci^il  and 
military  powers  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  ?  A  self-constituted  body  mthout 
authority,  who  have  certainly  proved  them- 
selves to  be  brave  men,  and  rendered  most 
important  series  to  the  state,  at  a  time 
when  such  services  wei-e,  no  doubt,  both 
necessaiy  and  acceptable.  The  crisis,  how- 
ever, in  which  this  aid  was  given  and  received, 
being  but  of  brief  duration,  soon  passed 
away,  leaving  the  party  opposed  to  govern- 
ment— the  rebels — broken,  punished,  flog- 
ged, banished,  hanged  ;  in  fact,  completelj' 
discomfited,  subdued,  beaten  do%vn.  In  other 
words,  the  rebellion  of  '98  having  been 
thoroughly  suppressed,  this  self-elected  body 
of  men,  tasting  the  sweets  of  authority,  re- 
tain, under  different  cu-cumstances,  these 
obligations,  which,  we  admit,  the  previous 
situation  of  the  country  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. They  retain  them  in  times  of  peace, 
and  bring  into  operation  against  men  who 
were  no  longer  either  in  a  disjjosition  or 
capacity  to  resist,  those    strong  prejudices 


and  that  fierce  spirit  which  originated  in 
tumult  and  civil  war.  "Why,  nobody  com- 
plains of  the  conduct  of  Orangemen,  as  a 
body,  in  '98  ;  it  is  of  theii"  outrages  since, 
that  the  country,  and  such  as  were  opposed 
to  them,  have  a  right  to  comislain. 

"  In  another  passage  the  declai-ation  is  still 
stronger  and  more  significant :  '  We  further 
declare,'  say  they,  '  that  we  are  exclusively  a 
Protestant  association  ;  yet,  detesting  as  we 
do,  any  intolerant  spirit,  we  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  that  we  will  not 
persecute,  injure,  nor  upbraid  any  person  on 
account  of  liis  religious  opinions,  provided 
the  same  be  not  hostile  to  the  state.' 

"That  is  to  say,  they  tvill  persecute, 
injure,  or  upbraid  such  persons  only  whose 
religious  opinions  are  hostile  to  the  state. 
But,  now,  let  me  ask  any  man  of  common 
sense,  if  he  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to 
declare  on  oath  what  religion  they  have 
alluded  to  as  being  hostile  to  the  state? 
There  is,  in  truth,  but  one  auswer  to  be  given 
— the  Eoman  Catholic.  ^Iiat  else,  then,  is 
this  excessive  loyalty  to  the  state  but  a 
clause  of  justification  for  their  own  excesses, 
committed  in  the  name,  and  on  the  behalf  of 
reUgion  itself  ?  Did  they  not  also  constitute 
themselves  the  judges  who  were  fii'st  to 
determine  the  nature  of  these  opinions,  and 
afterwai-ds  the  authorities  who  should  punish 
them  ?  Here  is  one  triumphant  pai-ty  with 
arms  in  their  hand,  who  have  only,  if  they 
wish,  to  mark  out  a  victim,  and  declare  liis 
rehgion  and  principles  as  hostile  to  the  state  ; 
and,  lo  !  they  ai-e  at  liberty,  by  their  o^\•n 
regulations,  to  ' per-.'secute  '  him  ! 

"In  the  5th  secret  ai-ticle  there  occurs  the 
follo^^dng : — 'We  are  not  to  cany  away 
money,  goods,  or  ami;hing,  from  any  person 
whatever,  except  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
these  only  fi-om  an  enemy.' 

"  This  certainly  shows  the  nature  of  the 
cruel  and  domiciliary  tyi-anny  which  they, 
subsequently  to  '98,  cai'ried  to  such  excess  in 
different  j^arts  of  the  country  ;  and  here,  as 
iu  the  other  instance,  what  was  there  to 
guide  them  in  determining  the  ciime  which 
constituted  an  enemy  ?    Why,  their  o'svn  fierce 

\  prejudices    alone.     Here,    then,    we  find   a 

I  body  irresponsible  and  self-constituted,  con- 
federated together,  and  trained  in  the  use  (rf 

}  ai-ms  (but  literally  unknown  to  the  consti- 
tution), sitting,  without  any  legal  authority, 

!  upon  the  religious  opinions  of  a  class  that 
are  hateful  and  obnoxious  to  them — and,  in 
fact,  combining  within  themselves  the  united 
offices  of  both  judge  and  executiouei'.     With 

■  the  character  of  their  loyalty  I  have  no 
quarrel ;  I  perceive  it  is  conditional ;  but  the 

;  doctrme  of  unconditional  loyalty  is  so  slavish 
and   absurd,   that  the  sooner  such  an  uu- 
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necessary  fetterlock  is  struck  Off  the  mind 
the  better.  To-morrow  evening,  however, 
I  am  to  be  introduced  to  an  Oninge  Lodge, 
lifter  the  actual  business  of  it  shall  have  been 
ti-ausacted  and  closed.  Tliis  is  a  privilege 
not  conceded  to  many,  but  it  is  one  of  which 
I  shall  very  gladly  avail  myself,  in  order 
that  I  may  infer  from  their  conduct  some 
tiiut  conception  of  what  it  generiilly  is." 


CH.\PTER  XIX. 

An  Orange  IMye,  at  Full  Work— Solomon  in  aV,  his 
Ghry—lle  Urfines  Drinking  to  be  a  Jtdigiou.1  E.r- 
ercixe—True  'Blue  and  the  Bquicocal—Phil')!  Bio- 
gaeiiee — i  Charter  Toast. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

"Friday,  *  *  * 
■'  The  order  of  business  for  each  night  of 
meeting  is,  I  find,  as  follows  : — 1.  Lodge  to 
open  with  prayer,  members  standing.  2. 
General  rules  rea<l.  3.  Members  proposed. 
4.  Reports  from  committee.  5.  Names  of 
members  called  over.  6.  Members  balloted 
for.  7.  Members  made.  8.  Lodge  to  close 
with  prayer,  members  standing. 

"It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  when,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  fellow  named  Graham,  we 
reached  the  Lodge,  which,  in  violation  of  one 
of  its  own  rules,  was  held  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  Toportoe  Tavern,  but  which 
has  siu'-e  been  changed  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
Ai-ms— being  a  field  per  jyaie,  on  which  is 
quartered  a  purse,  and  what  seems  to  be  an 
inverted  utensQ  of  lead,  hammered  into  a 
coronet.  In  the  other  is  a  large  mouth, 
grinning,  opposite  to  which  is  a  stuffed  pock- 
et, fi-om  wliich  hangs  the  motto,  'ne  quid 
detrinienti  res  pi-ivata  capiat'  Under  the 
foot  of  the  gentleman  is  the  neck  of  a  famine- 
sti-uck  woman,  surrounded  by  naked  and 
staning  children,  and  it  is  by  the  convenient 
aid  of  her  neck  that  he  is  enabled  to  reach 
the  purse,  or  ;  and.  indeed,  such  is  his  eag- 
erness to  catch  it  and  the  coronet,  that  he 
does  not  seem  to  care  much  whether  he 
strangles  her  or  not.  On  the  leaden  coronet 
is  the  motto,  alluding  to  the  head  which  fills 
it,  '  simiiU  ximiJi  fjauilct.' 

I  should  mention,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, that  :Mr.  Valentine  il'Clutchy,  being 
master  of  the  Lodge  in  question,  was  the  in- 
dividuid  from  whom  I  had  received  permis- 
sion to  be  present  under  the  circumsttinces 
already  specified.  The  ceremony  of  making 
a  member  is  involved  in  that  ridiculous  mys- 
tery wliich  is  calculated  to  meet  the  vulgar 
prejudi<'es  of  low  and  ignorant  men.  Some- 
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times  they  are  made  One  by  one,  and  occa- 
sionally, or,  I  believe,  more  frequently  in 
batches  of  three  or  more,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  heighten  the  effect.  Tlie  nonce, 
then,  before  entering  the  Lodge,  is  taken  in- 
to anotht?r  room,  where  he  is  blindfolded, 
and  desired  to  denude  himself  of  his  shoes 
and  stockings  ,  his  right  arm  is  then  taken 
out  of  his  coat  and  shirt  sleeves,  in  order  to 
leave  his  right  shoulder  bare.  He  then  en- 
ters the  Lodge,  where  he  is  received  in  si- 
lence with  the  exception  of  the  master,  who 
puts  certain  tpieries  to  him,  which  must  be 
appropriately  answered.  After  this  he  re- 
ceives on  the  naked  shoulder  three  smai-t 
slaps  of  tlie  open  hand,  as  a  proof  of  his  will- 
ingness to  bear  every  kind  of  persecution  for 
the  sake  of  truth — of  his  steadfastness  to  the 
principles  of  Orangeism,  and  of  his  actual  de- 
termination to  bear  violence,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, death  itself,  rather  than  abandon  it  or 
betray  his  bretlueu. 

"  About  nine  o'clock  the  business  of  th" 
Lodge  had  been  despatched,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  received  an  intimation  to  enfer 
from  the  Deputy  Master,  who  was  no  r/.l-e/ 
than  the  redoubtable  and  heroic  Phil  him- 
self ;  the  father  having  been  jn-eventedl  fr  oivt 
coming,  it  appeared,  by  sudden  indispcf/'/ioiu 
As  I  entered,  they  wei-e  all  seated,  'tc>  the, 
number  of  thirty-five  or  forty,  about  *  icng; 
table,  from  which  rose,  reeking  and  warm, 
the  powerfid  exhalations  of  strong  punch 
On  paying  my  respects,  I  was  recei'  id  and 
presented  to  them  by  Phil,  who  on  t  viit  occa- 
sion, was  in  gi-eat  feather,  being  rigge  d  out  in 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  Deputy  ilasicv.  Tha 
rest,  also,  were  dressed  in  their  oran^^-e  robes, 
which  certainly  gave  them  a  good  deal  of 
imposing  effect. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  Pliil, — '  Bol*  Sparrow, 
I'll  trouble  you  to  touch  the  bell,  and  be  d — d 
to  you— gentlemen,  this  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  and  my  father's— that  is,  we 
intend  to  make  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
him,  if  it's  not  his  own  fault,  and  to  push 
him  on  in  a  way  that  may  serve  him — but, 
tlien,  he's  in  the  dark  yet ;  however,  I  hope 
he  won't  be  long  so.  This,  gentlemen,  is 
Mr.  Weasel  from  England,  who  has  come 
over  to  see  the  country.' 

"  '  Your  health,  Mr.  Weasel,'  resounded 
from  all  sides,  'you're  welcome  among  us, 
and  so  is  ever/  friend  of  brother  Captain 
Phil's.' 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  said  I, '  I  feel  much  obliged 
for  the  cordiality  of  your  reception  but, 
allow  me  to  say,  that  'Mr.  iSIChitcliy  has 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  my  n.inic,  wliich  ia 
Easel,  not  Weiusel.' 

"  '  Never  mind,  sir,'  they  replied,  among  a 
jingle  of  glasses,  which  almost  prevented  mo 
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from  being  heard,  '  never  mind,  Mr.  Evil,  we 
don't  care  a  curse  what  your  name  is,  pro- 
vided you're  a  good  Protestant.  Your  name 
may  be  Belzebub,  instead  of  Evil,  or  Devil, 
for  that  matter — all  we  want  to  know  is, 
whether  you're  staunch  and  of  tlie  right  metal.' 

"  '  That,  gentlemen,'  I  replied,  '  I  trust 
time  will  tell.' 

'"I  shall  be  very  proud — I  speak  it  not,  I 
liopc,  in  a  worldly  sense,'  said  a  little  thin 
man  dressed  in  black — '  no,  not  in  a  worldly 
sense  I  shall  be  proud,  sir,  of  your  acquain- 
tance. To  me  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  you 
are  here  as  the  friend  of  mi/  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Valentine  M'Clutchy  ;  a  man,  I  trust,  not 
without  a  deep  and  searching  spirit  of ' 

'•  •  Come,  Solomon,'  said  a  large,  broad- 
shouldered  man,  with  a  face  in  which  were 
singularly  blended  the  almost  incompatible 
pviuciijles  of  fun  and  ferocitJ^  '  Come,  Solo- 
mo-i,  none  of  your  preaching  here  so  soon — 
you  know  you're  not  up  to  the  praying  point 
yet,  nor  within  foui-  tumblers  of  it.  So,  as 
you  say  yourself,  wait  for  your  gifts,  my  lad.' 

"  '  Ah,  Tom,'  replied  Solomon  with  a  smile, 
'  always  facetious— always  fond  of  a  harmless 
and  edifying  jest.' 

"  '  My  name,  sir,'  added  he,  '  is  M'Slime  ; 
I  liave  the  honor  to  be  Law  Agent  to  the 
Castle  Cumber  property',  and  occasionally  to 
ti'ansact  business  with  our  friend  M'Clutchy.' 

"  Here  the  waiter  entered  with  a  glass  and 
tumbler,  and  Phil  desired  them  to  shove  me 
up  the  decanter.  This,  however,  I  declined, 
as  not  being  yet  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
whiskey  punch  to  be  able  to  drink  it  without 
indisposition.  I  begged,  however,  to  be 
allowed  to  substitute  a  little  cold  sherry  and 
water  in  its  stead. 

"  •  I'm  afeard,  sir,'  observed  another  strong- 
looking  man,  '  that  you  are  likely  to  jjrove  a 
cool  Orangeman  on  our  hands.  I  never  saw 
the  man  that  shied  his  tumbler  good  for 
much.' 

"'Sir,' said  Solomon,  'you  need  not  feel 
surprised  at  the  tone  of  voice  and  familiai-ity 
in  which  these  persons  address  you  or  me. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  sturdy  and  indepen- 
dent men,  who,  to  the  natural  boldness  of 
their  character,  add  on  such  occasions  as 
this,  something  of  the  equality  and  license 
that  are  necessarily  to  be  found  in  an  Orange 
Lodge.  I  am  myself  here,  I  trust,  on  differ- 
ent and  higher  principles.  Indeed  it  is  from 
a  purely  religious  motive  that  I  come,  as  well 
as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  frail,  but  not, 
I  would  hope,  altogether  unedifying  exam- 
ple. Their  language  makes  me  often  feel 
how  much  I  stand  in  need  of  grace,  and  how 
good  it  is  sometimes  for  me  to  be  tempted 
within  my  strength.  I  also  drink  punch 
here,  lest  by  declining  it  I  might  get  into  too 


strong  a  feeling  of  pride,  in  probably  pos. 
sessing  greater  gifts  ;  and  I  need  not  say, 
sir,  that  a  watchful  Christian  will  be  slow  to 
miss  any  opportunity  of  keeping  himself 
humble.  It  is,  then,  for  this  purpose  that  I 
sometimes,  when  among  these  men,  make 
myself  even  as  one  of  them,  and  humble  my- 
self, always  witli  an  eye  to  edification  even  to 
the  fom-th  or  fifth  cup.' 

"  '  But  I  trust,  sir,  that  these  Christian 
descents  from  your  vantage  ground  are  gen- 
erally rewarded.' 

"  '  Without  boasting,  I  trust  I  may  say  so. 
These  little  sacrifices  of  mine  ai'e  not  without 
their  own  appropriate  comjjensations.  In- 
deed, it  is  seldom  that  such  stretches  of  duty 
on  the  right  side,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  others,  are  made  altogether  in  vain.  For 
instance,  after  the  humility — if  I  can  call  it 
so — of  the  third  cup,  I  am  rewarded  with  an 
easy  uprising  of  the  spiritual  man — a  gi'eater 
sense  of  inward  freedom-  -an  elevation  of  the 
soul— a  benign  beatitude  of  spirit,  that  dif- 
fuses a  calm,  serene  hajipiness  tln-ough  my 
whole  being.' 

"  'That,  sir,  must  be  delightful.' 

"  '  It  is  delightful,  but  it  is  what  these 
men— carnal  I  do  not  wish  to  call  them  lest 
I  fall — it  is,  however,  what  these  men — or, 
indeed,  any  merely  carnal  man,  cannot  feel. 
This,  however,  I  feel  to  be  a  communication 
made  to  me,  that  in  this  thing  I  should  not 
for  the  time  stop  ;  and  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
free  to  pass  the  fourth  or  fifth  cup,  knowing 
as  how  greater  freedom  and  additional  privi- 
leges will  be  granted.' 

"'Are  the  stages  marked,  sir,  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  tumblers  ?  ' 

"  '  Cups,  my  friend — there  is  a  beauty,  sir, 
in  the  economy  of  this  that  is  not  to  be  con- 
cealed. For  instance,  the  line  between  the 
third  and  fourth  cups  is  much  better  marked, 
and  no  doubt  for  wiser  purposes,  than  is  that 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth.  At  the  fourth 
my  spirit  is  filled  with  strong  devotional 
tendencies — and  it  is  given  to  me  to  address 
the  Lodge  with  something  like  unctional 
effect ;  but  at  the  fifth  this  ecstatic  spirit 
rises  still  higher,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
praise,  and  psalms,  spiritual  songs,  and 
political  anthems.  In  this  whole  assembly, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  but  one  other 
humble  individual  who,  if  I  may  so  speak,  is 
similarly  gifted,  and  goes  along  with  me, 
pari  passu,  as  they  say,  step  by  step,  and  cup 
by  cup,  until  we  reach  the  highest  order, 
which  is  praise.  But,  indeed,  to  persons  sc 
gifted  in  their  liquor,  drinking  is  decidedly 
a  religious  exercise.  That  person  is  the 
little  fellow  to  tlie  right  of  the  red-faced  man 
up  yonder,  the  little  fellow  I  mean,  wiio  is 
pale  in  the  face  and  wants  an  eye.     His  name 
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is  Bob  Spaight ;  he  is  gi-and  cobbler,  by 
appointment,  to  the  Lodge,  aud  attends  all 
the  Popish  executions  iu  the  province,  from 
principle  ;  for  he  is,  between  you  and  me,  a 
Christian  mau  of  high  privileges.  As  for 
our  little  touches  of  uielodia  sacra  during 
tlie  fifth  cup,  the  only  drawback  is,  that  no 
matter  what  the  measure  of  the  psalm  be, 
whether  long  or  short.  Bob  is  sure  to  sing  it 
either  to  the  tune  of  Croppies  lie  Down,  or 
the  Boviie  Water,  they  being  the  only  two 
he  can  manage  ;  a  circumstance  which  forces 
us,  however  otherwise  united,  to  part  com- 
pany in  the  melody,  miless  when  moved  by 
compassion  for  poor  Bob,  I  occasionally  join 
him  in  Cropijics  lie  Down  or  the  other  tune, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustiiiuing  him  as  a  Clu-is- 
tian  and  Orangeman.' 

"  At  this  time  it  was  with  something  like 
effort  that  he  or  I  could  hear  each  other  as 
we  spoke,  and  by  the  way,  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  little  Solomon  was  very  nearly  iu 
all  his  glory,  from  the  very  slight  liijuefac- 
tit)n  of  language  which  might  be  observed 
in  his  conversation. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  now,  that  as  Solomon's 
lieart  was  a  little  bit  open,  and  as  the  tide 
of  couversition  flowed  both  loud  and  tumul- 
tuous, it  was  a  very  good  opportunity  of  get- 
ting out  of  him  a  tolerably  fair-  account  of  the 
persons  by  whom  we  were  surrounded.  I 
accordingly  asked  him  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  several  whom  I  had  observed  as 
the  most  striking  individuals  present. 

"  '  That  large  man  with  the  red  face,'  said 
I,  'beside  your  pious  and  musical  friend 
Spaight — who  is  he?' 

" '  He  is  an  Orange  but<"her,  sir,  who 
woi'ld  think  very  little  of  giving  a  knock  on 
the  head  to  any  Protest^uit  who  won't  deal 
with  him.  His  landlord's  tenants  are  about 
half  Catholics  and  half  Protestants,  and  as 
he  makes  it  a  point  to  leave  them  his  custom 
in  about  equal  degrees,  this  fellow — who,  be- 
tween you  aud  me — is  right  iu  the  principle, 
if  he  would  only  can-y  it  out  a  little  more 
quietly— makes  it  a  standing  grievance  every 
lodge  night.  And,  by  and  by,  you  will  hear 
them  abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets  for 
the  snme  rexson.  There  is  a  grim-lot)king 
fellow,  with  the  great  fists,  a  blacksmith, 
■who  is  at  deadly  enmity  with  that  light  firm- 
looking  man  -touching  the  shoeing  of 
M'Clutchy's  cavalry.  Val,  who  knows  a  thing 
or  two,  if  I  may  so  speak,  keejjs  them  one 
off  and  the  other  on  so  admirably,  that  he 
contrives  to  get  his  own  hoi-ses  shod  and  all 
his  other  iron  work  done,  fi-ce.  gratis,  for 
notliing  between  them.  This  is  the  truth, 
brother  Weasel:  in  fact  my  dear  brother 
Weasel,  it  is  the  truth.  There  aie  few  here 
who  are  not  moved  by  some  pei-soual  hope 


or  expectation  from  something  or  from  some- 
body. Down  there  near  the  door  are  a  set 
of  fellows — whisper  in  your  ear- — about  as 
great  scoundrels   as  you  could  meet  with  ; 

,  insolent,  fierce,  iurious  men,  with  bad  paa- 
.sionsand  no  principles,  whose  chief  delight  is 
to  get  drunk — to  kick  up  party  feuds  in  faira. 
and  markets,  and  who  have,  in  fact,  a  natu-' 
ral  love  for  strife.  But  all  are  not  so.  There 
are  many  respectable  men  here  who,  though 
a  little  touched,  as  is  only  natural  after  all, 
by  a  little  cacudhc'^  of  self-interest,  yet,  never 

I  suffer  it  to  interfere  with  the  steadiness  and 
propriety  of  their  conduct,  or  the   love  of 

!  peace  and  good  will.  It  is  these  men,  who, 
in  truth,  sustain  the  character  of  the  Orange 
Institution.     These  are  the  men  of  indepen- 

i  deuce  aud  education  who  repress — as  far  as 
they  can — the  turbulence  and  outrage  of  the 
othei-s.     But  hiirkeu  !  now  they  begin.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  din  in  the  room  was 
excessive.  Phil  had  now  begun  to  feel  the 
influence  of  liquor,  as  was  evident  from  the 
frequent  thumpings  which  the  table  received 
at  his  hand — the  awful  knitting  of  his  eye- 
brows, as  he  commanded  silence — aud  the 
multiplicity  of  "  d— n  my  honors,"  which 
interlarded  his  convei-sation. 

"  'Silence,  I  say,'  he  shouted  ;  'd — n  my 
honor  if  111  bear  this.  Here's  Mr.  Weasel — 
eh — Evil,  or  Devil ;  d — n  my  honor,  I  forget 
— who  has  come  ov — over  all  the  way — (AH 
the  way  from  Galloway,  is  that  it  ? — go  on) 
— all  the  way  from  England,  to  get  a  good 
sample  of  Protestantism  to  bring  home  with 
him  to  distribute  among  his  father's  ten- 
antry. Now  if  he. can't  find  that  among  our- 
selves to-night,  where  the  devil  would,  or 
could,  or  ought  he  to  go  look  for  it  ? ' 

"  '  Hurra — bravo — hear  brother  Captain 
PhiL' 

"  '  Yes,  gentlemen,'  continued  Phil,  rising 
up  ;  'yes,  Mr.  Civil— Evil— Devil ;  d — n  my 
lionor,  I  must  be  on  it  now — I  am  bold  to  say 
that  we  are — are — a  set  of — ' 

" '  Hurra — hurra — we  ai'e,  brother  Ca^itain 
Phil' 

" '  And,  gentlemen,  not  only  that,  but 
true  blues.  (Three  cheers  for  the  Castle 
Cumber  True  Blue.)  And  what's  a  true  blue, 
gentlemen  ?  I  ask  you  zeiUously — I  ask  you 
as  a  gentleman — I  ask  you  as  a  man— I  ask 
you  determinedly,  as  one  that  will  do  or  die, 

I  if  it  comes  to  that ' — (here  there  was  a  thump 

I  on  the    table   at  every   word) — 'I  ask  you, 

;  as  an  officer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Caval- 
ry—and, gentlemen,  let  any  man  that 
hears  me — that  hears  me,  I  say — because, 
gentlemen,  I  ask  ujjon  independent  prin- 
ciples, as  the  De[)uty-Maater  of  tliis  Lodge, 
gentlemen— (cheei-s,  hurra,  hurra)— and 
the   question    is    an    imporUmt    one — one 
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of  the  p;reatest  and  most  extraordinary  com- 
prehension, so  to  speak ;  because,  gentle- 
men, it  involves — this  great  question  does — 
it  involves  the  welfare  of  his  majesty,  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  the  great  Rnd  good  King 
William,  gentlemen,  who  freed  us  from  Pope 
and  Popery,  gentlemen,  and  wooden  shoes, 
gentlemen ' 

"  '  But  not  fi-om  wooden  spoons,  gentle- 
men,' in  a  disguised  voice  fi-om  the  lower 
end  of  the  table. 

"  '  Eh  ? — certainly  not — certainly  not — I 
thank  my  worthy  brother  for  the  hint.  No, 
gentlemen,  we  unfortimately  have  wooden 
spoons  U2>  to  the  present  day  ;  but,  gentle- 
men, if  we  work  well  together — if  we  be  in 
earnest — if  we  draw  the  blade  and  throw 
away  the  seabbai-d,  like  our  brothers,  the 
glorious  heroes  of  Scullabogue — there  is  as 
little  doubt,  gentlemen,  as  that  the  sun  this 
moment^the  moon,  gentlemen  ;  I  beg  par- 
don— shines  this  moment,  that  we  will  yet 
banish  wooden  spoons,  as  the  gre.at  and  good 
King  William  did  Popery,  brass  money,  and 
wooden  shoes.  Gentlemen,  you  will  excuse 
me  for  this  warmth  ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
it — it  is  the  warmth,  gentlemen,  that  keeps 
lis  cool  in  the  moment — the  glorious,  pious 
and  immortal  moment  of  danger  and  true 
loyalty,  and  attachment  to  our  Church, 
which  we  all  love  and  practise  on  constitu- 
tional principles.  I  ti-ust,  gentlemen,  you 
wiU  excuse  me  for  this  histoi-ical  account  of 
my  feelings— they  are  the  principles,  gentle- 
men, of  a  gentleman — of  a  man — of  an 
ofKcer  of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavalry — and 
lastly  of  him  who  has-  the  honor — the 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  honor,  I  may 
say,  to  hold  the  honorable  situation  of  Dep- 
uty-Master of  this  honorable  Lodge.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  propose  our  charter  toast,  with 
nine  times  nine — the  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory.  Take  the  time,  gentle- 
men, from  me — hip,  hip,  hurra.' 

"  '  Brother  M'Clutchj','  said  a  solemn-look- 
ing man,  dressed  in  black,  '  you  are  a  little 
out  of  order — or  if  not  out  of  order,  you 
have,  with  great  respect,  travelled  beyond 
the  usages  of  the  Lodge.  In  the  first  place 
— of  course  you  will  pardon  me— I  speak 
witk  great  respect — but,  in  the  tirst  place, 
you  have  proposed  the  charter  toast,  before 
that  of  the  King,  Protestant  Ascendancy, 
Church  and  State  ;  and  besides,  have  pro- 
posed it  with  nine  times  nine,  though  it  is 
always  drunk  in  solemn  silence.' 

"  '  In  all  truth  and  piety,  I  deny  that,' 
replied  little  Bob  Spaight.  'When  I  was 
in  Lodge  Eleventeen,  eleven-teen — no,  sev- 
enteen, ay,  seventeen — we  always,  undher 
God,  drank  it  with  cheers.  Some  of  them 
ilanced — bu|i    othe.«'_j    I   won't   name    them, 


that  were  more  graciously  gifted,  chomsed 
it  with  that  blessed  au-  of  '  Croppies  lie 
Down,'  and  sometimes  with  the  precious 
jjsalm  of  the  'Boyne  Water.' 

"  '  I'm  obliged  to  Mr.  Hintwell  for  his 
obsei-vations,  for  I'm  sure  they  were  well 
meant ;  but,  gentlemen,  with  every  respect 
for  his — his  greater  and  more  tractable  qual- 
ifications, I  must  say,  that  I  acted  from  zeal, 
fi-om  zeal — for,  gentlemen,  what's  an  Orange- 
man without  zeal  ?  I'U  tell  you  what  he  is 
— an  Orangeman  without  zeal  is  a  shadow 
without  a  light,  a  smoke  withovit  a  fire,  or  a 
Papist  without  treason.  That's  what  he's 
like,  and  now,  having  answered  him,  I  tliink 
I  may  sit  down.' 

"  Phil,  however,  whose  first  night  of  oflSce 
it  happened  to  be,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Lodge,  had  still  sense  enough  about  him  to 
go  on  with  the  toasts  in  their  proper  order. 
He  accordingly  commenced  with  the  King, 
Protestant  Ascendancy,  the  Gates  of  Ban- 
don,  with  several  other  toasts  peculiar  to  the 
time  and  place.  At  length  he  rose  and 
said  : — 

"  '  Gentlemen,  are  you  charged — fill  high, 
gentlemen,  for,  though  it's  a  low  toast,  we'll 
gloriously  rise  and  drink  it — are  you  all 
charged  ? ' 

"  '  All  charged,  hurra,  captain  ! ' 

"  '  Here,  gentlemen,  anotlier  of  our  char- 
ter toast — 'The  pope  in  tlie  pillory,  the  pil- 
;  lory  in  hell,  and  the  devils  pelting  him  with 
I  i^riests  !  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  let  that — 
,  that  beautiful  toast  pass  without — out  add- 
i  ing  a  few  words  to  it.  Gentlemen  it  pre- 
I  sents  a  glorious  sight,  a  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory  of  the  great  and  good^ 
ha,  beg  pardon,  gentlemen — a  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  sight — think  of  the 
pillory,  gentlemen,  isn't  that  in  itself  a 
glorious  and  pious  sight  ?  And  think  of  the 
pope,  gentlemen  ;  isn't  the  pope  also  a  glo- 
rious and  pious  sight  ?  ' 

"  '  With  all  truth  and  pietj',  and  undher 
God,  I  deny  that,'  said  Bob  Spaight. 

"  'And  so  do  I,'  said  a  second. 

"  '  And  I,'  added  a  third. 

"  'WTiat  damned  Popish  doctrine  is  this?' 
said  several  others. 

"  '  Brother  Phil,  be  good  enough  to  recol- 
lect yom-self,'  said  Solomon,  '  we  feel,  that  as 
a  Protestant  and  Orangeman,  you  are  not 
doctrinally  correct  now  ;  be  steady,  or  rather 
steadfast— ast  in  the  faith.' 

'■  Phil,  however,  looked  oracles,  his  whole 
face  and  person  wei-e  literally  being  ex- 
panded, as  it  were,  with  the  consciousness 
of  some  immediate  triumph. 

"  '  Gentlemen,'  he  proceeded,  '  have  a  lit- 
tle patience — I  say  the  pope  is  a  glorious 
and  pious  sight — ' 
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"  '  Undher  God—  ' 

" '  Silence  Bob.' 

"  '  But  I  mean  when  he's  in  the  pillory — 
eh,  d — n  mj-  honor,  I  have  you  all  there  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  ! ' 

"  '  Hurra,  hurra,  thi'ee  cheers  more  for  the 
captain  ! ' 

"  '  Gentletueu,'  he  proceeded,  '  please  to 
rill  agiiin — I  give  you  now  the  Castle  Cum- 
ber press,  the  True  Blue  and  Etjuivocal, 
with  tlie  healths  of  Messrs.  Yellowboy  and 
Cantwell.' 

"  '  Hurra !  Messrs.  Yallowboy  and  Cant- 
well  !  hurra,  ilr.  Yellow,  Mr.  Yellow.' 

"  Mr.  Yellowboy,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  come  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  mor- 
row being  publishing  day  with  him,  now 
rose.  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony-looking  per- 
son, who  might  very  well  have  taken  his 
name  fnnn  his  complexion. 

"  ■  Mr.  ChaiiTuan,  gentlemen,  and  brothers 
— I  ri-e  with  great  and  powerful  difHdence 
jb  speak,  to  express  myself,  and  to  utter  my 
sentiments  before  tliis  most  respectable,  and, 
what  is  more,  truly  loyid  auditory^— hem. 
In  returning  thanks,  gentlemen,  for  the 
Castle  Cumber  True  Blue  (cheers),  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  actuated  by  any  motive  but 
that  staunch  and  loyid  one  which  stimulates 
us  all — hem.  The  True  Blue,  gentlemen, 
is  conducted— has  been  conducted —and 
shall  be  conducted  to  all  eternity — should  I 
continue  to  be  so  long  at  the  head  of  it — so 
jioug  I  S!iv,  gentlemen ' — here  the  speaker's 
«ye  began  to  roll — -and  he  slapped  the  table 
with  vehemence — '  I  shall,  if  at  the  head  of 
it  so  long,  conduct  it  to  all  eternity  ujjon 
the  self-siime,  identicid,  underivatiug  princi- 
ples that  have  idoutitied  me  with  it  for  the 
la-st  six  months.  AMiat's  Pruddestantism, 
gentlemen,  without  a  bold,  straightforward 
press  to  take  care  of  its  pruvvileges  and 
interests  ?     It's  nothing,  gentlemen.' 

"  '  Undher  God,  sir,  and  with  all  piety  and 
perseverance  I  deny — ' 

'■ '  Silence,  brother  Bob,  don't  iuteiTupt 
Mr.  Yellowboy,  he'll  make  himself  plain  by 
and  by.' 

"  '  I  deny — ' 

" '  Silence — I  say.' 

'■  •  Nothing,  gentlemen — a  ciuidle  that's  of 
no  use  unless  it's  lit  -and  the  jiress  is  the 
mntch  that  Ughts  it  (hurra,  cheers).  But, 
as  I  said  in  defending  Piiiddestiuitism,  we 
advocate  civil  and  religious  liberty  all  over 
the  world — I  say  so  boldly— for,  gentlemen, 
wliatever  I  say,  I  do  say  boldly ' — here  he 
glance<l  at  the  Equivocal  — 'I  am  not  the 
man  to  present  you  with  two  faces — or  I'm 
not  the  man  rather  to  carry  two  faces— and 
only  show  you  one  of  them  -I'm  not  the 
man  tu  miike  pruteusiuus  as  u  defender  of 


I  civil  and  religious  liberty,  with  a  Protestant 
face  to  the  front  of  my  head,  and  a  Popish 

I  face  in  my  pocket — to  be  produced  for  the 

t  atlvei-sary  of  Popery  and  idolatry' — whenever 
I  can  conciliate  a  clique  by  doing  so.'  Here 
there  was  a  look  of  sarcastic  defiance  turned 

j  upon  Cantwell — who,  conscious  of  his  own 
integrity — merely  returned  it  with  a  meek 
and  benignant  smile,  a  la  Solomon. 

" '  No,  gentlemen,  I  am  none  of  those 
things — but  a  bold,  honest,  uncompermising 
Pruddestant — who  will  support  the  church 
and  Constitution  for  ever — who  will  ujihold 
Pruddestant  Ascendancy  to  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment— keep  down  Popery  and  treason — and 
support  civil  and  religious  liberty  over  the 
world  to  all  .eternity.' 

"  'Cheers — huiTa — hurra — success  brother 
Yellowboy.' 

"  '  And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I  sit  dovm 
there  is  but  one  observation  more  that  I 
wish  to  make.  If  it  was  only  identified  with 
myself  I  would  never  notice  it — but  it's  not 
only  identified  with  me  but  with  you,  gen- 
tlemen— for  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a 
snake  in  the  gi-ass — a  base,  dangerous. 
Equivocal,  crawUng  reptile  among  us— who, 
wherever  truth  and  loj'alty  is  concerned, 
never  has  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  or  can  jjut  a 
pen  to  paper  but  with  a  deceitful  calumniat- 
ing attention.  He  who  can  divulge  the  se-| 
crets  of  our  Lodge ' — (Here  there  was  another 
furious  look  seut  across  which  received  a 
j)olite  bow  and  smile  as  before) — '  who  can 
divulge,  gentlemen,  the  secrets  of  our  Lodge, 
and  allude  to  those  who  have  bean  there — I 
refer,  gentleman,  to  a  paragraph  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Equivocal  some  time  ago — in 
which  a  hint  was  thro«-u  out  that  I  was 
found  by  the  editor  of  that  paper  lying 
drunk  in  the  chaimel  of  Castle  Cumber 
;\Lxin-street,  opposite  his  office— that  he 
brought  me  in,  recovered  me,  and  then 
helped  me  home.  Now,  gentlemen,  I'll  just 
mention  one  circumstjuice  that  will  disprove 
the  whole  base  and  calumnious  charge — it  is 
this — on  rising  next  morning  I  found  that  I 
luid  eight  and  three  halfjjence  «;/e  in  my 
pocket— and  yet  that  reptile  says  that  he 
cjirried  me  into  his  house  ! ! !  Having  thus, 
gentlemen,  triumphantly  refuted  that  charge, 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  your  healths 
—the  healths  of  all  honest  men,  and  confu- 
sion to  those  who  betray  the  secrets  of  an 
Orange  Lodge ! ' 

"  As  each  paper  had  its  party  in  the  Lodge, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  attack  upon 
the  Editor  of  the  Ecjuivocal  was  at  all  re- 
ceived with  unanimous  approbation.  Far 
from  it.  Sevei-al  hisses  were  given,  which 
agjiin  were  nu-t  by  cheoi-s,  and  these  by 
counter  cheers.     In  this  disorder  Mi-.  Cant- 
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well  rose,  liis  face  beaming  with  mildness 
and  benig-nitv — sweetness  and  smiles — ^and 
having  bowed,  stood  all  meekness  and  pa- 
tience until  the  cheering  was  over. 

"'Brother  Cantwell,'  said  Solomon,  're- 
member to  discard  self-reliance  —let  thy  sup 
\ — support  be  ft-om  ' — but  before  he  could 
■finish,  brother  Cantwell  turned  round,  and 
blandly  bowing  to  him,  seemed  to  say— for 
he  did  not  speak — • 

"  '  My  dear  brother  M'Slime,  I  follow 
your  admirable  advice ;  you  see  I  do — 1 
shall.' 

"  'Mr.  Chairman,'  said  he,  '  gentlemen  and 
dear  brothers ' — here  he  i^aused  a  moment, 
whilst  calmly  removing  the  timibler  out  of 
his  way  that  he  might  have  room  to  place 
his  hand  uj^on  the  table  and  gently  lean 
towards  the  chairman.  He  then  serenely 
smoothed  down  the  frill  of  his  shirt,  during 
which  his  fi'iends  cheered — and  ere  com- 
mencing he  gave  them  another  short,  and, 
as  it  were,  parenthetical  bow.  '  Mr.  Chair- 
man, gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  I  do  not 
rise  uj^on  this  very  unpleasant  occasion — 
unpleasant  to  me  it  is,  but  not  on  my 
account — for  the  purpose  of  giving  vent  to 
the  coarse  effusions  of  an  unlettered  mind, 
that  shapes  its  vulgar  outpourings  in  bad  lan- 
guage and  worse  feeling.  No,  I  am  incapable 
of  the  bad  feeling,  in  the  first  place,  and, 
thanks  to  my  education,  of  illiterate  lan- 
guage, in  the  second.  It  has  pleased  my 
friend  Mr.  YeUowboy— if  he  will  still  allow 
me  to  call  him  so — for  I  appeal  to  j-ou  aU 
whether  it  becomes  those  who  sit  under  this 
hallowed  roof  to  disagree— it  has  jjleased 
him,  I  say,  to  bring  charges  against  me,  to 
some  of  wliich  I  certainly  must  plead  guilty 
— if  g-uilt  there  be  in  it.  It  has  pleased  him 
to  charge  me  with  the  uubrotherly  crime, 
the  unchristian  crime,  the  un-orange  crime  ' 
— here  he  smiled  more  blandly  at  every 
term,  and  then  brought  his  smiling  eye  to 
bear  on  his  antagonist — '  of  lifting  him  out 
of  the  channel  about  tvrolve  o'clock  at  night, 
where  he  lay — ^I  may  say  so  among  ourselves 
— in  state  of  most  comfortablej  but  im- 
orange-like  intoxication.' 

"  The  audience  now  being  mostly  drunk, 
were  tickled  with  this  compliment  to  their 
sobriety,  and  cheered  and  shouted  for  more 
than  a  minute.  '  Go  on  Cantwell !  By 
JajJers,  you're  no  blockhead  ! ' 

"  '  Under  Providence,  and  with  ali  piety  I 
say  it,  he  will  vanquish  the  yallow  sinner 
over  there.' 

"  'Brother Cantwell, 'observed Mr. M'Slime, 
•  go  on — the  gift  is  not  withheld.' 

"  Another  smiling  bow  to  M'Slime,  as  much 
as  to  say,  '  I  know  it's  not — I  feel  it's  not.' 

"  '  Tliis,  gentlemen,  and  dear  brothers,  was 


my  crime— I  acted  the  good  Samai'itan 
towards  him — that  was  my  crime.  May  \ 
often  commit  it ! ' 

"'Is  that  your  pretended  charity,  sir?' 
s.iid  Yellowboy,  whose  temper  was  sorely 
tried  by  the  other's  calmness  ;  '  don't  you 
know,  sir,  that  you  cannot  become  the  Sa- 
maritan unless  I  become  the  drunktu-d  '?  and 
yet  you  hope  often  to  commit  it ! ' 

"No  notice  whatsoever  taken  of  this. 

"  '  — But  perhaps  there  was  still  a  greater 
crime  in  this  affair.  I  allude  to  the  crime  of 
having,  after  the  account  of  his  frailty  had 
taken  wind  through  the  whole  country,  ven- 
tured to  defend  it,  or  rather  to  place  it  in 
such  a  light  as  might  enable  the  public  to 
place  it  to  the  account  of  mere  animal  ex- 
haiistion,  indejjendent  of  the'  real  cause. 
And  I  have  reason  to  know,  that  to  a  very 
enlarged  extent  I  succeeded — for  many  per- 
sons having  heai-d  of  the  circumstance  in  its 
worse  and  most  offensive  sense,  actually  came 
to  my  office ' 

"  '  Yes,  after  you  had  made  it  pubUc,  aa 
Tax  as  you  could.' 

"  ' — To  my  office,  to  inquire  into  it.  And 
I  assure  you  all,  gentlemen,  that  fi-om  motives 
at  once  of  the  Christian  and  the  Orangeman, 
I  merely  informed  them  that  the  gentleman 
had  certainly  had,  about  the  time  specified, 
a  very  severe  fit — I  did  not  add  of  intoxica- 
tion— on  the  contrary,  I  charitably  stopped 
there,  and  now  it  would  appeal-  that  this  for- 
bearance on  my  part  is  another  crime.  But 
even  that  is  not  all.  The  occasion  which 
called  forth  the  paragraphia  the  paper  which 
I  have  honor  to  conduct,  was  one  which  I 
shall  just  allude  to.  Some  time  ago  there 
was  inserted  in  the  True  Blue  a  short  article 
headed  '  Su>ianna  and  the.  Elder,'  in  which  cer- 
tain vague  and  idle  rei^orts,  fabricated  by 
some  person  who  bears  enmity  to  a  most  re- 
sj)ectable  Christian  gentleman,  who  honors 
us  this  moment  with  his  jjresence ' 

"Solomon  here  approached  him,  and 
gi-asping  his  hand,  exclaimed — 

"  '  Thank  you,  my  dear  brother  Cantwell 
— thank  you  a  hundred  times  ;  yours  is  the 
part  of  a  ti-ue  Christian  ;  so  go  on,  I  entreat 
you — here  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of— ^I 
know  it  is  good  to  be  tried.' 

"  '  Now  it  was  really  the  charity  contained 
in  the  article  from  the  True  Blue  that  struck 
me  so  forcibly — for  it  not  only  breathed  the 
scandal  so  gently,  as  that  it  would  scai-cely 
stain  a  mirror — and  it  did  not  stain  the  mir- 
ror against  which  the  report  was  directed — 
but  it  placed  it  as  it  were,  before  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  not  be  maligned  without  his 
knowledge,  on  taking  stejjs  to  triumph  over 
it,  which  our  friend  did — and  great  was  his 
ti-iumph  and  jueekly  was  it  borne  on  the  oc- 
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c.-. -<on.  With  respect  to  my  political  creed, 
}jt">tleinen,  you  all  know  it  is  my  boast  that 
I  helonpf  to  no  party.  I  advocate  broad  and 
general  principles  ;  and  the  more  compre- 
hensive they  are,  so  does  my  love  of  kind 
tike  a  wider  range.  I  am  a  patriot,  that  is 
my  boast — a  moderate  man — an  educated 
man  ;  I  am,  at  least,  a  competent  master  of 
the  English  language,  wliich  I  trust  I  can 
write  and  speak  like  a  gentleman.  I  am  not 
given  to  low  and  gross  habits  of  life  ;  I  am 
never  found  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication 
late  at  night,  or  early  in  the  day ;  nor  do  I 
suffi?r  my  paper  to  become  the  vehicle  of 
gratifnng  tliat  j^rivate  slander  or  personal  re- 
sentment which  I  am  not  capable  of  writing 
my^^elf,  and  have  not  thecourage  to  acknowl- 
edge as  a  man.  I  am  not  a  poor,  kicked, 
horse- whipped,  and  degraded  scoundrel, 
whose  malignity  is  only  surpassed  by  my 
cowardice — whose  principal  delight  is  to  stiib 
in  the  dark — a  lurking  assassin,  but  not  an 
open  munlerer — a  sneaking,  .skulking  thief, 
without  the  manliness  of  the  highwajinan — 

a  pitiful,  servile but,  I  believe,  I  have  said 

enough.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  trustlam  none 
of  these  ;  nor  am  I  saying  who  is.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  impossible  to  find  them  all  cen- 
tred in  tlie  sinic  man  ;  but  if  it  were,  it 
would  certainly  be  quite  as  extraordinary  to 
find  that  man  seated  at  an  Orange  Loilge. 
Brother  Yellowboy,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
di-inking  ijour  health.' 

"  Brother  Yellowboy  felt  that  he  was  no 
matcli  at  all  for  Oantwell  ;  so  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  further  venom  of  his  tongue,  he 
drank  his  in  return,  and  joined  in  the  cheers 
with  which  his  speech  was  received  ;  for  by 
this  time  the  audience  cared  not  a  fig  what 
was  said  by  either  party." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Sohrifiy  and  Loyally— A  Checkered  Diaiogtie — The 
Beuutji  and  Necesxity  of  Human  Fr.iiUy—A 
Burning  and  Sluning  Light  Going  Home  in  the 
Dark— The  Value  of  a  Lunt/tom. 

"  The  character  or  forms  of  decency  which 
had  hitherto  prevailed,  now  began  to 
dLsapp(!ai'.  M'Clutchy's  blood-hounds,  or 
wreckers  —  for  they  were  indiscriminately 
tei-med  both— liaving  drank  a  great  deal  of 
liquor,  became  quite  violent,  and  nothing 
now  was  heai'd  but  party  songs,  loud  talk, 
and  ofl'ensive  toasts,  mingled  with  a  good 
deal  of  personal  abuse,  and  priv.ite  jealousies 
of  each  other's  influence  witli  M'Clutt^'hy. 

"  '  D -n  your  blood,  (Jrimes,  I'm  as  loyal 
as  ever  you  were.     Wasn't  my  gnindfather  a 


Tory  hunter,  who  houghed  and  hanged 
more  bloody  Papishes — ' 

"'Who's  that,'  said  Bob,  'talking  about 
hanging  Papishes?  Where— where  are  they 
to  be  hanged?  Under  God,  I  have  seen 
more  of  the  villains  hanged  than  any  other 
frail  sinner  in  the  pnn-ince.  Oh,  it  is  it  con- 
soling—a su.staining  sight ! ' 

"  '  What's  the  reason,  then,  that  the  Protr 
estant  gentry  of  the  country  don'\  stand  by 
their  own?  Why  do  they  deal  with  Pa- 
'  pishes  ?  By  Japei-s  they  don't  d^Aei-ve  us  to 
stand  by  them.' 

"  '  I  say,  Fulton,  it's  a  d — iT  lie.  I  w;xs  at 
the  wrecking  of  the  Ballyjjn.iss  Threshers, 
when  you  shabbed  sickness  and  wouldn't  go.' 

"  '  And  I  am  glad  I  di^in  t.  A  purty  busi- 
ness you  matle  of  it— to  pull  down  the 
houses,  and  wreck  the  furniture  about  the 
ears  of  a  set  of  v  omen  and  children  ;  I  say 
such  conduct  is  disgraceful  to  Orangemen.' 

" '  An'  what  the  devil  right  have  you  to 
expect  the  sargeantship,  then,  when  you 
won't  perform  its  duties  ? ' 

"  '  I  don't  care  a  d — n  about  you  or  it 
The  Pope  in  the  pillory,  the  pillory  in 
h — 1 — ' 

'"—Sent  the  bullet  through  his  palm, 
and  kept  his  finger  and  thumb  together  ever 
since — 

— "  '  Lerolero  lillibuUero,  lillilmllerobullcnela.*— 

' — Sleet  or  slaughter,  holy  water. 

Sprinkle  ihe  Catholics  every  one; 
Cut  thein  asunder,  and  make  them  lie  undher. 

The  Protestant  boys  will  carry  their  owu.— ' 

" '  They  can  never  stand  the  guns  —the 
lead  makes  them  fly — and,  by  Jajjors,  they'll 
get  it.  — ' 

"  '  What  health,  man  ?  out  \Wth  it ;  are  we 
to  sit  here  all  night  for  it  ? — ' 

"  '  He  gets  half  his  bread  from  a  d d 

Papish,  merely  because  he's  his  tenant — in- 
steiwl  of  getting  the  whole  of  it  from  me, 
that's  better  than  a  tenant,  a  brother  Oi-ange- 


— "  '  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 
The  lines  for  to  retire  ; 
But  KingWilli.am  threw  his  bomb  bulls  in. 
And  set  them  all  on  fire.' — 

"In  fact  the  confusion  of  Babel  wna 
nothing  to  it  now,  every  voice  was  loud,  and 
what  i)etween  singing,  swearing,  shouting, 
arguing,  drniking  toasts,  and  howling,  of 
various  descriptions,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
to  find  anything  in  any  other  countiy  that 
could  be  compared  to  it. 

"  Phil  himself  was  by  this  time  nearly  as 
drunk  as  any  of  them,  but  in  consequence 
of  several  hmta  from  those  who  preserved 
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their  sobriety,  and  several  of  tliem  did,  he  | 
now  got  to  }iis  legs,  and  called  silence.  i 

"  '  Silence,  sil-sil-silence,  I  say,  d— n  my 
honor  if  I'll  bear  this.  Do  you  think  (hie-  j 
cup)  we  can  separate  without  di-inking  the 
Castle  Cu-Cumber  toast.  Fill,  gentle-(hic- 
cup)-men,  here's  Lord  Cumber  and  the 
Castle-Castle  Cu-Cumber  property,  with  the 
health  of  Sol-Sol-Solo-Solomon  M'Shme, 
Esq.— 

"  '  For  God  will  be  our  king  tliis  day, 

And    I'll  be   the   general    over— eh— over 
—no,  no,  under.' — 

"  '  Under,  I  believe  (hiccup)—' 

"  'Silence,  there,  I  say.' 

"  '  My  friends— my  dear  friends,'  said  Solo- 
mon—'my  brothers— Christian  brethren,  I 
should  say,  for  you  are  Christian  brethren — 
Lord  Cum-ber's  health  is  a  good  thing,  and 
liis  proijerty  is  a  good  thmg  ;  and  I— I  re- 
turn you  thanks  for  it,  as  I  am  bound  to  do,  j 
as  a  Christian.     Am  I  Clmstian  ?    Well—'  1 


"  '  Aye,  but,  brother  Bob,'  resumed  Solo- 
mon, '  the  gift  is  a  Uttle  too  soon  on  this  oc- 
casion. Let  me  give  the  words,  and.  Bob, 
if  you  could  manage  the  '  Protestant  Boys,' 
rather  than  'Croppies  he  Down,'  it  vt-ould 
suit  it ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  if  the 
whole  congregation  joined  us  in  it.  I  shall 
give  the  words— let  me  see,  long  measure, 
eight  lines,  four  nines,  and  four  six-sixes  ; — 

"  '  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand, 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  oh, 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 
An'  'twere  not  for  the  lasses,  oh." 

eh,  let  me  see — am  I  right  ? ' 

•■'  '  Right,'  they  shouted,  '  never  were  liaH 
so  right,  Solomon.  We'll  join  you  to  a 
man,'  and  accordingly,  with  one  voice,  they 
gave  the  stanza  at  the  top  of  theii-  voices, 
little  Bob  leading  them,  to  the  aii-  of  '  Crop- 
pies lie  Down,'  in  a  style  that  was  perfectly 
irresistible. 
.,    ,        ,,.,■,       1  I       "  Thus  ended  a  night  in  an  Orange  Lodge, 

(here  he  smiled  and  layiiig  his  hand  npon    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  -^      ^j^^^^  ^j^^  j^^^^  t^  „^ 
his  heart,  added,)  'well  I  kn«^y  what  I  feel  ,  distance,  were  armed,  and   the  eonse- 

/,^r.^  that  IS  all     My  cle,xr  friends,  I  said  that  I    ^^^^^^^  ^j^^^  ^.j^^^  ^j^^^  „^t   -^^^  ^,^^ 

Lord   Cumbers   health   and  W'^W^^^^ ^:^''lf  .^^-.^^i  ,^^^y  cQ^r,^^r,ced.i\^^^ 
good    things,    but  I  know   a    tlnng   ^lat  ^  |  ^^^^^^  ^^^_^^^^.^^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

songs  were  sung — any  money  for  the  face  of 
a  Papist— to  hell  witli  the  Pope — Ram  down 
Catholics,  and  so  on.  At  length,  by  degrees 
these  all  ceased,  the  streets  gradually  grew 


better,  more  valuable,  richer—  and  what  is  j 
that  ?  It  IS  here,  in  this  poor  frail— but  not  i 
fi-ail  so  long  as  that  thing  is  here— that  j 
thing,  what  is  it?    Oh,  if  you  had  prayed  i 

for  it,  wrestled  for  it,  fought  for  it  as  I  did,  ^^^^  ^^jj^  ^^^  another  night  closed 

you  would  know  what  it  is,  and  aU  the  de-  ,  ^  ^j^^  j^^^.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  -^^ 
lightful  and  elevating  consolations  it  brings  ^^^  wantonness  of  their  power,  scarcely  knew 
along  with  it.     Surely  some  one  drank  Lord  ,  ^^j^^^  ^^^^  ^.^ 

Cumber's  health !    That  was  well ;  he  sitteth  [      .,  yLvc^{^^  witnessed  the  scene  just  describ- 

hijrh  place,  and  deserveth  ™J;  _,^,{^f*  {  ed-a  scene  that  accounted  very  clearly  for 

at  least  one  important  phase  of  L'ish  hfe — I 


Let 
us  drink  his  health,  my  friends— let  us  di-ink 
it,  yea,  abundantly,  even  unto  rejoicing.  But 
what  is  this  thing  ?        ' 


„,,      .,   .     ,,  „   ",+.  I  deemed  it  full  time  to  go  to  bed,  this  being 

Wliy,  It  IS  the  sense  of  I  ^j^^  .^^  .^^  ^^j^j^  J  ^j  I  accordingly  was 

mv^ard  support,  a  mild,  sweet  hght,  *  lat  i    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^j^.^^^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^j^^  1^^^,^^ 


diffiises  pleasant  thoughts  through  you,  that  |  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^  drawing-room,  when  I 
multiphes  every  good  gift  about  you,  that    ^j^^^  .j^j^  -  ' 

makes  one  cup  of  pleasant  liquor  seem  two.  I  -^ 


I  heard  a  voice  that  was  not  un- 
familiar to  me,  gi^'ing  expression  to  language 


It  is  not  tomauy  tliattliesemmgsarevoucu-  |  .^  ^^^_.^^^  j  ^^-^^  perceive  there  was  a  very 
safed;    not,  I   believe,  to  any  here,   always  ij^r  blending  of  love  and  devotion  ;  that 


with  humOity  and  fear  be  it  spoken,  except- 
ing Bob  Spaight  and  myself — 

— "  '  July  the  first  in  Oldbridge  town, 

responded  Bob, 

"  '  There  was  a  grievous  battle. 

Where  many  a  man  lay  on  the  ground, 
By  the  cannons  that  did  raWle. ' — 

"  '  Yea,'  pursued  Bob,  '  the  gift  is  come, 
brother  Solomon— the  fifth  cup  always  brings 
it— 
— '  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between  '— 


peculiar  1 

is  to  say,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult,  from 
the  admirable  tact  with  which  he  balanced 
the  application  of  the  two  principles,  whether 
Solomon,  for  it  was  he,  loved  the  physical  or 
the  spiritual  system  of  the  barmaid,  for  it 
was  she,  with  more  earnestness  and  warmth. 
The  family  at  this  time  had  all  retired  ivi 
the  night,  wdth  the  exception  of  boots,  and 
the  barmaid  in  question,  a  well  made,  pretty 
L'ish  girl,  with  a  pair  of  roguish  eyes  in  her 
head,  that  beamed  with  fun  and  good  humor. 
Solomon,  instead  of  going  home,  had  got 
into  a  little  retired  spot  behind  the  bar, 
called    the   snuggery,    and   into    which,    oi 
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roui-se,  she  attended  liiiu  with  a  glass  of 
hquor. 

"'Eliza,'  said  Solomon,  'Eliza,  I  have 
often  had  an  intention  of  asking  jou  to  allow 
ine  the  pl•i^^lege  and  the  pleasure,  Eliza,  of 
Bome  serious  eonvei-sation  with  you.  It  is  a 
trj-ing  world,  a  -wicked  world,  and  to— to  a 
girl — so  charming  a  girl  as  you  are,  Eliza — ' 

"  '  Charming,  Mr.  M'Shme  ;  weU,  well ! ' 

"  '  Charming,  certainly,  as  regards  your 
person,  your  external  person — your  pei-sou 
is  indeed  very  charming,  and  verily,  Eliza, 
this  brandy  and  water  is  truly  precious,  so 
beautifully  blended,  that  I  cannot — now, 
Eliza,  will  you  pardon  me  a  sm.dl,  but,  I 
trust,  not  unedifying  joke  ;  yes,  yoi»  will — I 
know-^I  see  you  will — veiy  well,  then,  the 
little  joke  is  pardoned — tliis  bnindy  and  water 
are  so  beautifully  blended,  that  I  cannot 
help  thniking  there  is  soniethhig  in  that 
sweet  hand  of  yours  that  diffuses  a  delicious 
flavor  upon  it — I  know  that  such  things  exist.' 

"  '  Ujion  my  word,  JL-.  ^I'.Slime,  from  such 
a  religious  gentleman  as  you  are,  I  didn't 
expect — ' 

" '  Ah,  my  dear  Eliza,  that  is  coming  to 
the  root  of  the  matter,  and  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  ai'e  not  insensible  to  it.  On  that 
subject,  my  sweet  girl,  and  you  are  a  sweet 
gii-1 — it  is  that  I  jjropose  to  speak  with  you — 
to  commune  with  you — in  a  spirit,  my  dear 
Eliza,  of  love  and  affection.  Will  you  then 
take  a  seat — a  seat,  my  dear-  Eliza.' 

"  '  I  fear  I  caimot,  sir  ;  you  know  there  is 
no  one  else  to  keep  an  eye  to  the  bar.' 

" '  Tlie  business  of  the  bai-,  my  dear  girl, 
is  over  for  this  night ;  but  not,  I  trust — sin- 
cerely trust — tliat  of  the  sweet  barmaid  ;  do 
sit,  Eliza,  pray  be  seated,  and  let  me  have  a 
word  with  you  in  season ;  thank  you,  but 
not  at  such  a  tlistance,  Eliza,  such  an  incon- 
venient distance  ;  I  say  inconvenient — be- 
cause— ugh.  ugh,  I  have  caught  a  sUght  cold 
— as  a  tiial  it  came — imd  I  will  receive  it  so, 
that  has  fidleu  for  the  time — ugh,  ugh,  ugh 
— upon  my  lungs,  and  rendei-s  it  a  good 
deal  troublesome  to  me  to  speak  loud  ;  so 
that  the  nearer  you  sit — and  it  has  aHcctcd 
my  head  a  little,  only  with  a  sliglit  deafness, 
though,  which  —  were  you  speaking,  my 
dear?' 

"  'No,  sir.' 

" '  Yes,  so  I  thought,  you  were  saying 
something — will  soon  pass  away.' 

"  I  thought  this  diiUogue,  on  the  part  of 
M'Slime,  too  characteristic  to  be  lost.  I  ac- 
cordmgly  stole  somewliat  near  the  snuggei^, 
imtil  I  got  into  a  position  from  whence  I 
eould  see  them  cleaily,  without  being  seen 
myself.  It  was  quite  evident  fiom  the 
humor,  which,  in  spite  of  a  demure  face, 
glinted  fiom  her  eye,  that  Eliza"s  ubject  was 


'  to  occasion  M'Slime  to  assume  his  real  char- 
acter, for  I  could  easily  see  that  from  time  to 

'  time  she  felt  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
suppressing  her  laughtei-. 

'"The  deafness,  Eliza,  I  feel  particularly 
troublesome,  though  not  painful ;  as  wliile 
transacting  business  it  f-forces  me  to  sit  so 
very  close  to  my  clients.' 

I  " '  But  I  am  not  a  client,  Mr.  ]M"Slime,  and 
you  need  not  draw  your  cliair  so  close  to  me 
— there  now,  that  will  do.' 

"  '  You  ai-e  my  sweet — sweet  girl ;  you  are 
my  client — and  j'ou  shall  be  my  client — and 

[  upon  a  most  important  subject — the  most 
importiint  of  all ;  verily,  Eliza,  this  is  a  most 

I  delicious  cup  of  refreshment.  How  did  you 
flavor  it — but,  indeed,  if  I  were,  as  I  liave 
been,  before  I  was  graciously  called  and 
chosen,  I  would  have  recourse  to  a  harmless 
gallantry,  and  say  that  this  most  ambrosial 
beverage   must   have   caught   its   sweetness 

j  from    your   lips — its   fragrance   from   your 

,  breath — and  its  lustre  from  your  eyes — I 
would  say  so — if  I  were  as  I  have  been — and, 
indeed,  as  I  am — even  yet,  frail,  Eliza,  still 

I  fi-aU,  and  very  far,  indeed,  from  perfection — 

!  but,  still,  even  as  I  am  I  could  sciircely  scra- 
pie   to   relapse   a   little — yea,   only  a   little, 

\  Eliza,  for  the  sake  of  such  lips — of  such  ej'es ' 

I  — and  such  a  fragrant  breath.     Alas  !  we  are 

I  all  frail.' 

"  '  But,  Mr.  Jl'Slime,  I  surely  didn't  think 
that  you  who  stand  so  high  in  the  religious 
world,  and  that  the  people  look  upon  as  a 
saint,  would  tiilk  as  you  do.' 

'"Ah,  Eliza,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  very  nat- 
ural for  you  in  your  hitherto  darkened  state 
to  say  so  ;  but,  sweet  Eliza,  if  you  had  your 
privileges,  you  could  understand  me.  For 
instance,  in  the  indulgence  of  this  precious 
little  dialogue  with  jou,  I  am  only  following 
up   a   duty   that   strengthens   myself ;    for. 

'  Eliza,  my  precious   creature,  if   more  liglit 

:  were  given  you,  you  would  be  permitted  to 
feel  that  an  occasional  lapse  is  for  our  good, 

[  i)y  sliowing  us  our  own  weakness  and  how 
little  we  can  do  of  ourselves.  No — there  is 
nothing  which  gives  us  so  much  confidence 

j  and  strength  as  to  know  our  own  weakness ; 
but,  mj'  sweet  girl,  of  what  use  is  it  for  us  to 
know  it,  if  we  do  not  feel  it ;  and  why  feel  it 
— uidess  we  suffer  it  for  better  piu-poses  to 
teach  us  a  practical  lesson  to  humble  us.' 

" '  That's  queer  doctrine,  Jlr.  M'Slime, 
and  I  don't  properlj'  understand  it.' 

"  '  I  know  you  don't,  my  darling  girl ;  for 
it  has  not  been  given  to  you,  as  yet,  to  uii- 
dei-stand  it.  Nay,  it  seems,  as  it  were,  a 
stumbling  block  to  you,  in  your  present 
state.' 

"  '  Why,  do  j-ou  think  me  so  very  great  a 
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" '  Not  by  acts,  Eliza — and  what  a  soft 
name  is  Eliza — soft  as  a  j^illow  of  down — but 
by  condition.  You  are  exalted  now,  upon 
pride— not  j^ersonal  pride,  but  the  pride  of 
position.  You  think  you  are  incapable  of 
error  or  infirmity,  but  you  must  be  brought 
down  to  a  sense  of  your  own  frailty,  as  it 
'were,  for  it  is  u25on  a  consciousness  of  that, 
that  you  must  build.' 

"  '  That  is  to  say,  I  must  commit  sin  first, 
in  order  to  know  the  gi-ace  of  repentance 
afterwards.' 

"  '  You  put  it  too  strongly,  Eliza  ;  but 
here  is  the  illustration  : — You  know  it  is  said 
'  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
rej)enteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  men.'  And  I  know  many,  Eliza,  who  go 
through  a  long  course  of  virtuous  iniquity, 
in  order  that  their  triumph  in  the  end  may 
be  the  greater.  I  have  myself  practised  it 
on  a  small  way,  and  found  it  refreshing. 
And  now,  Eliza,  bring  me  another  cup  of 
brandy  and  water,  even  for  my  stomach's 
sake  ;  and,  Eliza,  my  charming  girl,  j)ut  it  to 
those  sweet  lips — that  it  may  catch  the  true 
fragrance — Christian  fragrance  I  wish  I  could 
say — for  they  are  fragrant  lips — and  a  sweet 
arm — a  full  tajsering  arm  you  are  gifted 
with.  Ah  !  Eliza,  if  you  could  feel  as  I  feel — 
nay,  it  was  the  chair  that  was  unsteady — my 
my  heart  is  dis — dissolving,  Eliza.  If  you 
were  only  a  Httle  more  frail,  my  sweet  girl — 
we  could  feel  this  a  kind  of  religious  exer- 
cise. Oh  !  these  precious  Httle  frailties — these 
precious  little  frailties ! ' 

"  '  Mr.  M'Slime  you  will  excuse  me,  but  I 
think  you  have  got  enough,  and  a  little  too 
much  liquor.  If  you  should  be  seen  going 
home  in  an  luisteady  state  your  character 
would  suffer.' 

"  '  Another  cup  of  refreshment,  Eliza — but 
I  am  not  j)erfection — no — nor  would  I  be 
perfection.  What  would  life  be  without 
these  precious  httle  frailties — that  make  us 
what  we  are.' 

"  '  With  all  piety  and  undher ' 

" '  Who  is  that,'  inquired  the  maid,  evi- 
dently startled,  if  not  affrighted  by  a  strange 
voice. 

"  '  I  join— join  you,  brother  M'Slime,  for 
another  cup  of  refreshment.' 

"  '  Bob  Spaight — brother  Bob — I  am  glad 
you  are  here  ;  Eliza,  my  darling — my  dove — 
another  cup  for  Bob,  and  after  that  we  shall 
aid  each  other  home — \\'i]l  render  one  an- 
other Christian  and  mutual  assistance.' 

"  '  Yes,'  replied  Bob,  clearing  his  voice  • — 


Bob—'  King  James  he  pitched  his 
tents  between  1  Simnlta- 

Soiomiin — '  There's  naught  but  care  on 
every  hand, 


1S/mi/Ua- 
ncoadj. 


Bob— The  lines  for  to  retire,  )  SimiiUa 

Solomon — In  every  hour  that  passes,  0,  f  neously. 
Boh—'Bnt  King  William  threw  his  bomb  ) 
lalls  in,  J. 

Solomon —WhaX  signifies  the  life  o'  man,  ) 
Bob — And  set  them  all  on  fire.'  i 

Solomon — An'    'twerna  for  the  lasses,  > 


"  '  Many  thanks,  sweet  Eliza — oh  !  that  1 
could  say  my  frail  Eliza  ;  but  I  shall  be  able 
to  say  so  yet,  I  trust ;  I  Aall  be  able  to  say 
so.' 

"  '  God  forbid,'  she  rephed.  'Tliis  is  not 
for  you,  Mr.  M'Slime — I  certainly  will  give 
j'ou  no  more  this  night.  But  Bob  here  is  a 
favoi-ite'  of  mine.  Bob,  you  will  see  Mr. 
M'Slime  home  ? ' 

"  '  In  all  piety  and  truth,  I  shall  see  that 
burning  and  shining  light  home,'  returned 
Bob  ;  '  in  the  meantime  I  will  thank  you  for 
the  loan  of  a  lanthorn  ;  the  night  is  one  of 
most  unchristian  darkness.' 

"  Solomon  had  now  reclined  his  head 
upon  the  table  as  if  for  sleej),  which  he  very 
probably  would  have  indulged  in,  despite  of 
all  ofiposition  ;  but  just  at  this  moment  his 
horse,  car,  and  servant  most  opportunely 
arrived,  and  with  the  aid  of  Bob,  succeeded 
in  getting  him  away,  much  against  his  own 
inclination  ;  for  it  would  appear  by  his  lan- 
guage that  he  had  no  intention  whatsoever 
of  departing,  if  left  to  himself. 

"  '  I  shall  not  go,'  said  he  ;  'it  is  j^ennitted 
to  me  to  sojourn  here  this  night.  Where  is 
Eliza  ?  Oh  !  Eliza,  my  darling — these  jDre- 
cious  little  frailties.' 

"  '  Bring  the  little  hypocrite  home  out  of 
this,'  said  she,  with  a  good  deal  of  indigna- 
tion ;  for,  in  truth,  the  worthy  saint  uttered 
the  last  words  in  so  significant  a  voice,  with 
such  a  confidential  crow,  as  might  have 
thrown  out  intimations  not  c[uite  favorable  to 
her  sense  of  propriety  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  literally  forced  out,  therefore ;  but  not 
until  he  had  made  several  efforts  to  grasp 
Eliza's  hand,  and  to  get  his  arm  around 
her. 

"  '  She's  a  sweet  creature — a  delightful 
dove  ;  but  too  innocent.  Oh !  Eliza,  these 
precious  little  frailties ! — these  precious  little 
frailties ! ' 

"  '  It's  a  shame,'  said  Eliza,  '  and  a  scandal 
to  see  any  man  making  such  pretensions  to 
religion,  in  such  a  state.' 

"  'In  all  piety  and  truth,'  said  Bob,  'I  saj 
he's  a  burning  and  a  shining  light ! ' 

"  '  King  James  he  pitched  his  tents  between 
Their  lines  for  to  retire,'  &o.,  &c. 

"  And  so  they  departed,  very  much  to  th< 
satisfaction   of   Eliza  and  Boots,  who  were 
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both  oblifjed  to  sit  up  until  his  rlcparture,  al- 
tboup^h  f.iti^i^ued  with  a  loiv^  dnvs  h:uil  and 
i:u.-C3;;int  labor.  I  also  retired  to  iwy  pillow, 
where  I  lay  for  a  considerable  time  reflecting 
on  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  the  ease 
with  which  an  ingenious  hyiiocrite  may  turn 
the  forms,  but  not  the  spirit  of  religion,  to 
the  worst  and  most  iniquitous  purpose."  * 
*     *     *     * 

And  thus  far  our  friend,  Mr.  Easel,  whom 
we  leave  to  follow  up  his  examinations  into 
the  state  of  the  Castle  Cumber  property,  and 
its  management,  hoping  tliat  discoveries  and 
disclosures  may  at  some  future  day  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  tenantry  on  that  fine   estate,  as 
well  as  to  the  country  at  lai-ge.     In  the  mean- 
time, we  beg  our  readers  to  accompany  us  to 
tlie  scene  of  many  an  act  of  gross  conniption, 
where  jobs,  and  jobbing,  and  selfislmess  in 
their  woi-st  shajJes,'  aided  by  knaverj',  fraud, 
bigotry,  party  rancor,  personal  hate,  and  re-  ! 
venge  Imig  cherished — where  active  loyalty  I 
and  high  political  Protestantism,  assiiming  ' 
the  name  of  religion,  and  all  the  other  jias-  I 
sions  and  prejudices  that  have  been  suiTered 
to  scourge  the  country  so  long — have  often 
been  in  full  operation,    without   check,  re-  [ 
straint,  or  any  wholesome  responsibility,  tliat 
might,  or  could,  or  ought  to  have  protected 
the  proi^erty  of  the  people  from  rapine,  and 
their  persons  from  opjwession.     The  scene 
we  allude  to  is  the  Grand  Jury  Room  of  Cas- 
tle Cumber. 


CH.VPTER  XXI. 

A  ProUstfint  Charr/er,  irith  hit  Precious  Bui-then — 
A  Di-iiiff'Tlid  llnck  supporting  a  PUUir  of  the 
Ch'iie'' — .1  Political  nntl  lieligioiis  Discmaion  in  a 
Friend!  1/  Wny—Diirby's  Piety  Iteiearded. 

The  Assizes  had  now  arrived,  and  the  Grand 
Panel  of  the  county  met  once  more  to  tran- 
sact theu-  fiscal  and  criminal  business.     We 
omit  the  giinid  entry  of  the  Judges,  escorted, 
as  they  were,  by  a  large  military  guard,  and 
the  iio:<!«'  romitatii.t  of  the  county,  not  omit-  \ 
ting  to  mention  a  goodly  and  imposing  array 
of  tiie  gentry  and  squire  irchy  of  the  innne- 
diate   and    surro\uiding   districts,    many   of : 
whom  were  pranked  out  in  all  the  grandeur  ' 
of  their  Orange  robes.     As,  however,  wc  are  : 
only  yet  upon  our  way  there,  we  beg  you  to 
direct    your    attention    to    two    gentlemen 
dressed  in  black,  and  mounted  each  in  a  pe-  ' 
culiar  and   characteris  ic    manner.     One  of  ^ 
them  is  a  large,  bloated,  but  ratJier  hand-  i 
some,  and  decidedly  aristocratic  looking  man,  I 
with  a  vermilion  face,  mounted  upon  a  splen- 
ilid  charger,  whose  blood  and  action  must , 


have  been  trained  to  that  kind  of  subdued 
but  elepfant  bearing  that  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate, up(ni  the  p  irt  of  the  anim-il,  a  con- 
sciousness that  he  too  owed  a  duty  to  the 
Church  and  Constitution,  and  had  a  just 
right  to  come  within  the  category  of  a  staunch 
and  loyal  Protestant  horse,  as  being  entrust- 
ed with  the  life,  virtues,  and  dignity  of  no 
less  a  person  than  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre — ■ 
all  of  which  are  now  on  his  back  assembled, 
as  they  always  are,  in  that  reverend  gentle- 
man's precious  person.  Here  wc  account  at 
once  for  the  animal's'  cautious  sobriety  of 
step,  and  pride  and  dignity  of  action,  togeth- 
er with  his  devoted  attaelnnent  to  the  Church 
and  Constitution  by  which  he  livc<l,  and  ow- 
ing to  whicli  he  wore  a  coat  quite  as  sleek, 
but  by  no  means  so  black  as  his  master's. 
The  gentleman  by  whom  he  appears  to  bo 
accompanied,  much — if  we  can  judge  by  their 
motions — against  his  will,  seems  to  be  quite 
as  strongly  contrasted  to  him,  as  the  rougli 
undressed  hack  upon  which  lie  is  mounted  is 
to  the  sanctified  and  aristocratic  nag  that  is 
honored  by  bearing  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre. 
The  hack  in  question  is,  nevertheless,  a  stout 
and  desperate  looking  varmint,  with  a  red 
vindictive  eye,  moving,  iU-tempered  oars,  and 
a  tail  that  seems  to  be  the  scat  of  intellect,  if 
a  person  is  to  take  its  q\uck  and  furious 
whisking  as  being  given  in  re2)h-  to  Mr. 
Lucre's  observations,  or  by  way  of  corrobo- 
ration of  the  truth  uttered  by  the  huge  and 
able-bodied  individual  who  is  astride  of  him. 
That  individual  is  no  other  than  the  Rev. 
Father  MCube,  who  is  di-essed  in  a  coat  and 
waistcoat  of  coarse  black  broadcloth,  some- 
what worse  for  the  wear,  a  i^air  of  black 
breeches,  deprived  of  their  original  gloss,  and 
a  pair  of  boots  well  greased  with  honest  hog's 
lard — the  fact  being,  that  tlie  wonderful  dis- 
covery of  Day  and  JMartin  had  not  then  come 
to  light.  Mr.  M'Cabe  has  clearly  an  unset- 
tled and  dissj^.isfied  seat,  and  doe.s  not  sit 
his  horse  with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  his 
companion.  lu  fact,  ho  feels  that  matters 
are  not  proceeding  as  he  could  wish,  neither 
does  the  liack  at  all  appear  to  bear  cordiality 
or  aflfection  to  tlie  Rtate  which  keeps  him  on 
such  short  commons  They  are,  by  no 
means,  either  of  thenl  in  a  state  of  peace  or 
patience  with  the  powers  that  be,  and  wheu 
the  priest,  at  the  conchision  of  every  sett 
fence,  gives  the  gjrran  an  angry  dash  of  tli6 
spvn-s,  as  much  as  to  say,  was  not  ♦hat  obser- 
vation  right,  no  mart  eouid  mistake  tlie  ven- 
omous spirit  in  wliich  the  tail  is  whisked, 
and  the  head  sliaken,  in  reply. 

It  is  scarcely  necesviry  to  say  that  either 
Mr.  Liuire  or  Mr.  M'Cabe  were  at  all  upon 
terms  of  intimacy.  M)  M'Cabe  considered 
\L-.    Lucre   as   a    wealtiiy  epicure,  fat   and 
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heretical ;  whilst  Mr.  Lucre  looked  upon 
Father  McCabe  as  vulgar  and  idolatrous.  It 
was  impossible,  in  fact,  that  with  such  an 
opinion  of  each  othei-,  they  could  for  a  mo- 
ment agree  in  anything,   or  meet  as   men 


qualified  by  the  virtues  of  their  station  to    j'ou. 


"  Man  alive  !  To  whom  do  you  addres* 
such  a  term?"  said  Mr-.  Lucre  ;  "I  really 
have  never  met  so  very  vulgar  a  person  ;  1 
am  quite  sickened,  upon  my  honor.  Man 
alive ! !      I   ti-ust   I   shall    soon   get  rid    of 


discharge  on  any  one  duty  in  common.  On 
the  day  in  question,  Mr.  Lucre  was  riding 
towai-ds  Castle  Cumber,  with  the  pious  in- 
tention of  getting  Darby  O'Drive's  appoint- 
ment to  the  under  jailorshiiJ  confirmed, 
■f  his  was  one  motive,  but  there  was  another 
istill  stronger,  wliich  was,  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  the  leading  men  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  new  road 
run  past  his  Glebe  House,  in  the  first  place, 
and,  in  the  next,  to  secure  a  good  job  for 
himself,  as  a  magistrate.  At  all  events  he 
was  proceeding  towards  Castle  Cumber,  ap- 


This  way,  man  alive,"  responded  the 
priest,  "  is  as  free  to  me,  in  spite  of  cornipt 
joljs  and  grand  juries,  as  it  is  to  you  or  any 
other  tyrant,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 
If  there  are  turbulence  and  disturbances  in 
this  i^arish,  it  is  because  bad  laws,  unjustly 
administered,  drive  the  jjeople,  first,  into 
poverty,  and  then  into  resistance.  And,  sir, 
you  ai'e  not  to  tell  me,  for  I  will  not  believe 
it,  that  a  bad  law,  dishonestly  and  partially 
administered,  is  not  to  be  resisted  by  every 
legal  means." 

Do  you  call  noon-day  murder,  midnight 


parently  engaged  in   the   contemjslation  of    assassination,  and  incendiarism,  leg;d '?     Do 


some  important  subject,  but  whether  it 
the  new  road  to  his  glebe,  or  the  old  one  to 
heaven,  is  beyond  our  penetration  to  deter- 
mine. Be  this  as  it  may,  such  was  his  ab- 
straction, that  he  noticed  not  the  Kev. 
Father  M'Cabe,  who  had  ridden  for  some 
time  along  with  him,  until  that  gentleman 
thought  projser  to  break  the  ice  of  ceremony, 
and  address  him. 

"  Sir,  your  most  obedient,"  said  the  priest  ; 
"  excuse  my  freedom — I  am  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Cabe,  Catholic  Curate  of  Castle  Cumber  ; 
but  as  I  reside  in  the  parish  it  is  very  pos- 
sible you  ilou't  know  me." 

Mr.  Lucre  felt  much  hurt  at  the  insinua- 
tion thro^ra  out  against  his  long  absence 
from  the  parish  and  replied  : — 

"  I  do  not,  sir,  in  the  least  regret  our 
want  of  intimacy.  The  character  of  your 
ministry  in  the  parish  is  such,  that  he  who 
can  congi-atulate  himself  on  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  you  has  something  to  boast 
of.  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  beg  to  assure  you, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  solicitous  of  the  honor 
of  your  company." 

"Touching  my  ministry,"  said  the  priest, 


you  call  schooling  the  people  into  rebellion, 
and  familiarizing  them  with  crime,  legal  ? 
All  this  may  be  allegiance  to  your  pope,  but 
it  deserves  a  halter  from  the  king  and  laws, 
of  England." 

"The  king  and  laws  of  England,  sir,  have 
ever  been  more  liberal  of  halters  to  the  Irish 
Catholics,  than  they  have  been  of  either 
common  justice  or  fair  play.  What  do  the 
Cathohc  people  get,  or  have  ever  got,  from 
you  and  such  as  you,  in  return  for  the  luxury 
wliich  you  draw,  without  thanks,  from  their 
sweat  and  labor,  but  gaols,  and  chains,  and 
scourges,  and  halters.  Hanging,  and  trans- 
portations, triangles,  and  drumhead  verdicts, 
are  admirable  means  to  conciliate  the  Catho- 
lic people  of  Ireland." 

"  The  Catholic  j)6ople  of  Ii-eland  may 
thank  you,  and  such  red  hot  intemperate 
men  as  you,  for  the  hangings,  and  transpor- 
tations which  the  violated  laws  of  the  coun- 
try justly  awarded  them." 

"  And  have  you,  sir,  who  wring  the  blood 
and  sweat  out  of  them,  the  audacity  to  use 
such  langtiage  to  me  ?  Did  not  your  Eng- 
lish kings  and  your  EngUsh  laws  make  edu- 


"  which  it  pleases  you  to  condemn,  I'd  have  j  cation  a  crime,  and  did  you  not  then  most 
you  to  know,  that  I  will  teach  my  people  how  .  inhumanly  and  crueUy  punish  us  for  the 
to  resist  oppression  so  long  as  I  am  able  to  ■  offences   which   want    of     education    Qcca- 


teacli  tliem  auything.  I  will  not  allow  them 
to  remain  tame  drudge^s  under  burthens  that 
make  yoa  and  such  as  you  as  fat  and  proud 
as  Lucifer." 

"  I  request  you  will  be  good  enough,  sir, 
to  take  some  other  way,"  said  Mr.  Lucre  ; 
"  you  are  a  rude  and  vulgar  person  whom  I 
neither  know  nor  wish  to  know.  The  pike 
and  torch,  sir,  are  congenial  weapons  to  such 
a  mind  as  yours ;  I  do  beg  you  will  take 
Bome  other  way,  and  not  continue  to  annoy 
lue  any  longer." 

"  This  way,  man  alive — " 


sioned  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  because  you  made  such  knowledge 
as  you  then  acquired,  the  vehicle,  as  you 
are  doing  now,  of  spreading  abroad  disaffec- 
tion against  Church  and  State,  and  of  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  country." 

"  Because,  jjroud  jsarson,  when  the  people 
become  enliglitened  by  education,  they  in- 
sist, and  will  insist  upon  their  rights,  and 
refuse  to  be  pressed  to  death  by  such  a 
bloated  and  blood-sucking  incubus  as  your 
Established  Church." 

"If  this  be  true,   then,   upon  your  own 
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sho'niii'T,  you  ought  to  be  favorable  to  efluea- 
tion  among  the  people  ;  but  that,  we  know 
you  are  not.  You  have  no  schools ;  and  you 
will  not  suffer  us,  who  are  willing,  to  educate 
them  for  you." 

"  Certainly  not,  we  have  no  notion  to  sit 
tamely  by  and  see  you,  and  such  as  you,  in- 
stil your  own  principles  into  our  flocks.  But 
in  talking  of  education,  in  what  state,  let  nie 
ask  you,  is  your  own  church  in  this  blessed 
year  of  1804,  with  all  her  wealth  iuid  splen- 
dor at  her  back?  I  tell  you,  sir,  in  every 
district  where  the  population  is  equal,  we 
can  show  two  Catholic  schools  for  your  one. 
When  you  impute  our  poverty,  sir,  as  a  re- 
luctance to  educate  our  people,  you  utter  a 
libel  against  the  Catjiolic  prie.sthood  of  Ire- 
land for  which  you  deserve  to  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  nailed  snugly  to  the 
pillory  afterwaids." 

"  Nailed  snugly  to  the  pillory  !  I  never 
felt  myself  so  much  degi-aded  as  by  this  con- 
versation with  you." 

"  Sir,  the  Catholic  priesthood  have  always 
been  at  their  duty  at  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  sorrow,  and  death,  among  the  poor  and 
afllicited  ;  where  you,  who  live  by  their  hard 
and  slavisli  labor,  have  never  been  known  to 
show  your  red  nose." 

"  Ked  nose — ha — ha — dear  me,  how  well 
bred,  how  admirably  accomplished,  and  how 
finely  polished.     Ked  nose !  " 

"Faith,  you  did  well  to  coiTCct  me,  it  is 
only  a  mulberry.  Wasn't  your  Irish  Estab- 
lishment in  a  blessed  toii)or — dying  like  a 
plethoric  parson  after  his  venison  or  turtle, 
until  ould  Jack  Wesley  roused  it?  Then, 
indeed,  when  you  saw  your  flocks  running  to 
barns  and  hedges  after  the  black  caps,  and 
the  liigh-cheeked  disciples  of  sanctity  and 
strong  dinners — you  yawned,  rubbed  your 
eyes,  stroked  your  dewlaps,  and  waddled  off 
to  fight  in  your  own  defence  against  the 
long-winded  inviidei-s  of  your  rounds  and 
sirloins.  Where  was  your  love  of  education 
before  that  shock,  my  worthy  Bible  man? 
Faith,  I"m  peppering  you  ! " 

"  Sir,  if  I  could  have  anticipated  such  very 
vulgar  insolence,  I  would  have  taken  some 
other  way.  Why  obtrude  yourself  thus  upon 
me  ?  I  trust  you  have  no  notion  of  personal 
violence  ?  " 

"  Wesley  midged  you." 

"  Nudged  us !  I  do  not  understand  your 
slang  at  all,  my  good  sir.  Those  who  are 
taken  from  the  ditch  to  the  college,  and  sent 
back  from  the  college  with  the  crust  of  their 
original  prejudices  hardened  upon  tlieni,  are 
not  those  from  whom  educated  men  ai-e  to 
expect  refinement  or  good  manners." 

"  From  the  ditch  !  We  are  tidcen  from 
humble  life,  proud  parson,  to  the  college ; 


[  and  it  is  better  to  enter  college  from  the 
simplicity  of  humble  life,  than  to  enter  the 
!  church  with  the  rank  savor  of  fashionable 
'  profligacy  strong  upon  us.  Not  a  h:\A  prei>- 
[  aration  for  a  carnal  establishment,  where 
every  temptation  is  presented  to  glut  every 
piission." 

"  You  forget,  sii",  what  a  system  of  abomi- 
nation  your  church  was  before  the  light  of 
j  the  Reformation  came  upon  her ;  and 
I  what  a  mockery  of  religion  she  is  to  this 
day." 

"  Whatever  I  may  forget,  I  cannot  but  re- 
member  the  mockery  of  religion  presented 
by  your  proud  and  bloated  Bishops  who  roll 
in  wealth,  indolence,  and  sensuality ;  rob- 
I  bin^  tlic  poor,  whilst  they  themselves  go  to 
h— 1  worth  hundreds  of  tliousands.  I  cannot 
forget  that  your  church  is  a  market  for  venal 
and  titled  slaves,  who  are  bought  by  the 
minister  of  the  day  to  uphold  his  party — that 
it  is  a  carcass  thro^\'n  to  the  wolfish  sons  and 
brothei-s  of  the  English  and  L-ish  aristocracy 
— and  that  its  bishops  and  dignitaries  ex- 
ceed in  pride,  violence  of  temper,  and  inso- 
lence of  deportment,  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons in  society.  Sm-e  they  have  their  chap- 
lains to  pray  for  them — but  my  soul  to  glory 
— those  that  pray  by  pi-oxy  will  go  to  heaven 
by  proxy — and  so  they  ought.  Eh — faith 
I'm  peppering  you." 

"  De  te  fabula  narratur.  Don't  you  live 
by  pi-aying  for  others?  What  arc  your 
masses  ?  " 

"Fabula,  why,  a  fibula  for  yoiu-  fabula, 
man  alive.  What  is  your  newfangled  creed, 
but  a  fabula  fi'om  the  beginning  ?  " 

"  And  are  you  yourself  not  a  hireling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  ?  Uo  you  not  make 
merchandise  of  the  crimes  and  ignorance  of 
your  peojjle  ?  " 

"  Make  merchandise  !  This  from  you  wlio 
take  away  a  tenth  part  of  the  poor  man's 
labor  without  the  consciousness  of  even  pro- 
fessing his  creed  ?  " 

"  Do  you  ever  worship  the  Lord  aright,  or 
address  him  in  any  language  which  the  peo- 
ple can  understand  ?  " 

"  And  do  you  ever  seek  salvation  with  half 
the  zeal  displayed  when  you  lay  your  keen 
nostril  to  the  trail  of  a  fresh  benefice  or  a  fat 
mitre.  Do  you  not,  most  of  you,  think  more 
of  your  hounds  and  kennels,  than  you  do  of 
either  your  churches  or  your  flocks?" 

Mr.  Lucre  at  lengtli  pulled  ui>  liis  liorse 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Father  M'Cabe,  in- 
quired why  he  should  have  fastened  npoD 
him  in  so  offensive  a  manner ;  and  Mr. 
M'Cabe  pulling  up  the  hack  we  spoke  of, 
fixed  a  pair  of  fiery  orbs  on  him  in  return, 
and  replied  — 

"  I  haven't  done  with  you  yet,  my  worthy 
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parson.  You  needn't  scowl,  I  say,  for  if  you 
had  as  mnny  chins  upon  you  as  there  are 
articles  in  your  creed,  I  wouldn't  be  prevent- 
ed from  bringing  you  to  an  account  for  in- 
terfering with  my  flock." 

"Rude  and  wretched  man,  how?  " 

"  By  attempting  to  pervert  Darby  O'Drive, 
the  bailiif,  and  seduce  him  over  to  yoiu-  her- 
esies." 

"  I  would  bring  him  over  fi-om  hie  idolatry 
and  superstition.  But  why  do  you,  sir,  tam- 
per with  a  man — named — named — let  me 
see — Bob — Bob  Beatty,  I  think,  who  belongs 
to  my  congregation '? " 

"Simply  because  I  wish  to  bring  him  over 
from  a  falsa  church  to  the  true  one." 

"  It  api:)ears  that  because  this  simple  per- 
son has  been  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  you  have 
attempted,  through  some  pious  juggling  or 
other,  to  effect  his  cure,  by  enjoining  him 
not  to  enter  a  chm-ch  door  or  eat  swine's 
flesh  daring  his  life.  Ai-e  you  not  ashamed, 
sir,  of  such  ungodly  frauds  as  this  ?  " 

"  Swine's  flesh  !  Call  it  bacon,  man  alive, 
like  ft  man.  Yes,  and  I  tell  you  moreover, 
that  I  have  cured  him — and  with  a  blessing 
shall  cure  him  better  still,  if  that  is  any  con- 
solation to  you.  From  being  a  jDurple 
Orangeman,  I  have  him  now  hard  at  work 
every  day  at  his  raddcrheen  Partha.  But  I 
now  caution  you  not  to  unsettle  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  Darby  O'Drive,  the  bail- 
iff." 

"A^liy,  sir,  the  man  has  no  religious 
opinion,  nor  ever  had ;  thanks  to  Mr. 
M'Cabe." 

"  And  I'm  bound  to  say,  that  such  a  thick- 
headed villiau  in  religious  matters  as  Bob 
Beatty  I  never  met.  God  knows  I  had  a 
sore  handful  of  him.  So,  now  remember 
my  caution,  and  good  bye  to  you  ;  I  tliink 
you'U  know  me  again  when  you  meet 
me." 

Lucre  gave  him  a  haughty  scowl  ere  the 
priest  turned  ofl'  a  bridle  road,  but  made  no 
other  rejily — not  even  by  incUning  his  head 
to  him  ;  but,  indeed,  it  was  hai-dly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  should. 

Such  is  the  anxiety  to  snap  up  a  convert  in 
Ireland,  it  matters  not  from  what  church  or 
to  what  church,  that  Mr.  Lucre  lost  no  time 
in  seeui'ing  the  apj)ointment  of  honest  Darby 
to  the  office  of  Castle  Cumber  Deputy  Goaler 
—an  appointment  to  which  both  M'Clutchy 
and  Bl'Slime  strongly  recommended  him, 
not  certainly  from  an  excess  of  affection 
towards  that  simple  and  worthy  man,  but 
fi'om  a  misgiving  that  an  important  portion 
of  a  certain  correspondence  in  the  shape  of 
two  lettei-s  was  in  his  possession,  and  that  so 
far  they  were  prudent  in  dccUning  to  provoke 
Ids  enmity. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Castle  Cumber  Orrrnd  Jiir'/  Pi'mn — A  Consdentioiit 
Hangman — Wat/ to  ,r  I!I,-!jc  House  of  More  Im- 
portance than  titr  W^iy  til  11, iiroi— Irish  Method 
of  Dispeimiig  Jnsticr — S/mrt  Debate  on  the  Spy 
System — Uenealogkal  Memoranda—Patriotic  Pre- 
sentments— A  RiveHess  Bridge. 

We  i^ass  now,  however,  to  the  Grand  Jury 
Room  of  the  county,  and  truly  as  a  subordi- 
nate tribunal  for  aiding  the  administration 
of  justice,  it  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  one  of  the  most  anomalous  exhibitions 
that  could  be  witnessed.  It  was  a  long  room, 
about  thirty-six  or  forty  feet  in  length,  by 
tliirty,  Avith  a  fire-place  at  each  end,  and  one 
or  two  at  the  sides.  Above  the  chimney- 
piece  was  an  oil  painting  of  William  the 
Third,  together  with  a  small  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  same  prince,  and  another 
of  George  the  Third.  There  were  some 
other  portraits  of  past  and  j^resent  jurors, 
presented  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 
But  there  was  certainly  one  which  we  cannot 
omit,  although  by  whom  presented,  or  on 
what  occasion,  we  are  wholly  unable  to  in- 
form the  reader.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
it  must  have  been  j)laced  there  by  some  sati- 
rical wag,  who  mshed  to  ridicule  the  extent 
to  whicli  mere  roj'alty  was  carried  in  those 
days,  and  the  wai-mth  of  admiration  with 
which  its  most  besotted  manifestations  were 
received.  The  picture  in  question  was  the 
portrait  of  a  joious  hangman,  who  was  too 
conscientious  to  hang  any  one  but  a  Papist. 
They  called  him  Jeriy  Giles ;  a  little  squat 
feUow,  with  a  face  like  a  triangle,  a  broken 
nose,  and  a  pair  of  misplaced  or  ill-matched 
ej-e-brows,  one  of  them  being  nearly  an  inch 
higher  ujj  the  forehead  than  the  other. 
Jerry,  it  seems,  had  his  own  opinions,  one  of 
which  was,  that  there  existed  no  law  in  the 
constitution  for  hanging  a  Protestant.  He 
said  that  if  he  wei-e  to  hang  a  Protestant 
felon,  he  would  be  forced  to  consider  it  in 
his  conscience  only  another  name  for  suicide  ; 
and  that,  with  a  blessing,  he  would  string 
up  none  but  such  vile  wretches  as  were  out 
of  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  conse- 
quently not  entitled  to  any  political  grace  or 
salvation  whatever.  And,  indeed,  ujson  the 
jjrinciples  of  the  day,  the  portrait  of  Jerry 
was  nearly  as  well  entitled  to  be  himg 
among  the  grand  jurors  as  that  of  any  one 
there. 

Seated  about  a  long  table,  covered  with 
green  baize,  were  a  number  of  men,  with 
papers  before  them  ;  whilst  grouped  in  dif- 
ferent jjarts  of  the  room  were  the  younger 
1  persons,  amusing  themselves  by  the  acci- 
'  dents  of  the  last  meet— if  it  hapiJened  to  be 
I  the  himting  season — or  the  last  duel,  or  the 
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last  female  victim  to  the  corruption  and  pro- 
fli;"acy  of  some  of  those  from  whom  the 
peojDle  were  to  expect  justice,  and  theii- 
fimihes  protection.  Othere  were  whistliup; 
or  hiuniuinff  some  favorite  aii" ;  and  one  of 
them,  a  poet,  was  readinj:^  a  squib  whidi  ho 
had  prepai'ed  for  the  forthcouiiiig  election. 

"Deaier,  come  here,"  said  the  Foreman, 
"you  are  up  to  everything.  Here  is  Lucre, 
the  parson,  wants  to  have  a  presentment  for 
a  new  hue  of  road  running  through  his 
globe,  or  to  his  globe — for  I  suppose  it  is 
th3  same  thing." 

"Well,"  Kiilied  Deaker,  "and  let  him 
L.'.ve  iL  Isn't  he  a.s  well  entitled  to  a  job  as 
any  of  us  ?  "What  the  devil — wh3'  not  put  a 
fow  feathers  in  his  nest,  man  ?  The  county 
has  a  broad  back."  | 

"His  nest  is  better  feathered  than  he 
dc.=!3rves.  He  has  two  enoi-mous  hvings,  a 
good  private  fortune,  and  now,  indeed,  he 
must  come  to  saddle  himself  upon  the  i 
county  in  the  shape  of  a  job." 

'•  He  has  rendered  good  service,  ^Ix.  Hart- 
ley," rephed  another  of  them  ;  "  good  service  ' 
to  the  government,  sir,  with  every  respect  j 
for  your  wonderful  UberiJity  and  honesty."    I 

'•  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  asked  Hartley,  | 
sternly  ;  "do  you  throw  out  any  imputation  ■ 
against  my  honor  or  my  honesty  ?  "  i 

'■  Oh,  Lord,  no — by  no  means  ;  I  ha\  e  no  ] 
relish  at  all  for  youi-  cold  lead,  ilr.  Haiiley  ' 
— only  that  I  don't  think  you  staud  the  best 
chance  in  the  world  of  being  returned  for 
Castle  Cumber,  sir — that  is  all." 

"  Hartley,"  asked  another,  with  a  loud  j 
laugh,  "is  it  true  that  your  cousin,  on 
bringing  a  message  to  young  Phil  M'Clutchy, 
pulled  his  nose,  and  kicked  him  a  posleriore 
round  the  room  ?  " 

"Ask  his  father,  Dick,"  said  Hartley, 
smQiug  ;  "  I  have  heard  he  was  present,  and, 
of  course,  he  knows  best." 

"I  sav,  Vulture,"  inquiied  the  other,  "is 
it  true?" 

'•  -Vy,"  retiuTied  old  Deaker,  "  as  true  as 
the  nose  on  yom-  face.  That  precious  Phil 
was  a  cowardly  whelp  all  his  life — so  was  [ 
his  father.  D^n  you,  sirra ;  where  did  you 
get  your  cowiu-dice?  I'm  sure  it  was  not  ' 
from  me  ;  that  is  if  you  be  mine,  which  is  ! 
a  rather  problematical  circumstance  ;  for  I 
take  it  you  are  as  likely  to  be  the  descent  of 
some  rascjilly  tm-nkey  or  hatchman,  and  be  ! 
hanged  to  you,  as  mine." 

"  Is  it  ti-ue,  Val, '  persisted  the  former  j 
querist,  "  that  young  Hartley  pulled  Phil's 
nose  ?  "  I 

"We  have  come  here  for  other  pui-poses,  1 
Dick."  said  Val.  "  Certainly  Phil  did  not  | 
wish  to  strike  'lie  young  man  in  liis  own 
house,  and  haJ  moi-e  sense   than  to  violate  , 


the  peace  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate, 
and  that  magistrate  his  own  father." 

"How  the  de\-il  did  he  put  his  comether 
on  M'Louglilm's  pretty  daughter,  Val?" 
asked  another  fi-om  a  diftereut  jjiu-t  of  the 
room. 

"That,"  said  Deaker,  "is  the  only  spirited 
thing  I  ever  knew  him  to  manage.  Is  it 
true,  Vid,  that  he  W'as  found  in  her  bed- 
room ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  true,"  replied  Val,  with  a 
smile  of  j^eculiar  meaning ;  "  and  with  her 
own  consent  too." 

"  Tlrat's  false,  Val,"  replied  Hartley  ;  "  and 
you  know  it.  That  he  wa.s  in  her  room  for 
a  couple  of  miimtes  is  true  ;  but  that  he 
was  there  for  any  piu-pose  prejudicial  to  her 
honor,  that  is,  with  her  own  consent,  is 
false.  The  whole  thing  was  a  cowardly 
trick  on  the  part  of  your  son,  concocted  by 
the  aid  of  old  Poll  Doolin,  for  the  pui-jjose 
of  injuring  the  girl's  reputation." 

"Ay,"  said  old  Deaker,  "I  dare  say  you 
are  right,  Hartley,  if  Poll  Doohu  was  in  it ; 
but,  d— n  her,  she's  dangerous,  even  at  a 
distance,  if  all  that's  s;iid  of  her  be  true.  I 
say,  Spavin  " — this  was  a  nickname  given  to 
the  Foreman,  in  consequence  of  a  shght 
h;dt  or  lameness  for  which  he  was  remarka- 
ble— "  are  we  not  to  find  bills  for  something 
•against  Harman,  who  is  about  to  be  mai'ried 
to  that  wench." 

"  Mliat,"  said  Hartley,  laughing,  "  is  it  on 
that  account  ?  I  think  if  you  said  so  Deaker, 
jou'd  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth." 

"  He  mui-dered  one  of  my  fellows,"  said 
M'Clutchy,  "one  of  the  staunehest  Protes- 
tants and  loyalest  men  that  ever  was  in  the 
country  ;  and,  what  is  more,  he  did  it  in 
cold  blood." 

"You  were  not  present,"  said  Hartley, 
"  and  consequently  have  no  right  to  attempt 
to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  juiy  against 
him." 

"  We  shall  find  the  bills  for  all  that,"  said 
Spavin,  "  the  interference  of  such  fellows  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws  must  be  put  a 
stop  to." 

"You  are  right.  Spavin,"  said  Sir  William; 
"  if  we  can't  hang  him,  let  us  send  him 
across.  He  had  no  business  to  touch  the 
hair  of  a  blood-hound's  head.  Gild,  Hart- 
ley, this  is  pretty  justice,  isn't  it?  why  didn't 
the  disloyal  rascal  stand  and  let  himself  bo 
shot  in  obedience  to  the  sjiirit  of  the  con- 
stitution, rather  than  molest  a  blood-hound. 
I  tell  you.  my  good  friends,  that  this  method 
of  managing  things  will  bring  about  its  own 
remedy  yet." 

"  Oh,  Sir  William,  you  and  Hartley  woidd 
run  Wfill  in  a  chaise  together -both  always 
for  the  rebels." 
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" "Whom  do  you  call  the  rebels?  " 

"WTiy  the  Papists,  to  be  sm-e." 

"  No  more  rebels,  Moore,  than  you  are," 
replied  Hartley — '-Ifiud  a  PaiDistas  good  as 
another  man,  if  he's  as  weU  and  as  fau-ly 
treated." 

"Irwin,"  said  a  large  gouty  mam,  whose 
legs  were  wrapjjed  in  flannel,  "  of  course 
you've  heard  of  Su-  William's  method  of 
dispensing  justice.     Will  that  too,  sir,  find 

its  own  remedy — eh  ?  ha,  ha,   ha  ;    d e, 

it's  the  most  novel  thing  going." 

"  No — how  is  it,  Anderson  ?  " 

"Why,  if  two  neighbors  chance  to  fall 
out,  or  have  a  quarrel,  and  if  it  happens 
also  that  they  come  to  take  the  law  of  one 
another,  as  they  call  it,  what  does  the  worthy 
baronet  do,  do  you  imagine?  'Well,  my 
good  fellow,'  proceeds  our  justice,  '  you  want 
to  take  the  law  of  this  man  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,  yom-  honor.' 

"  '  And  you  want  to  take  the  law  of  him,' 
addressing  the  other. 

"  '  I  do,  the  rascal.' 

" '  Very  well,  my  good  friends,  if  you 
wish  to  get  law  you  have  come  to  the  wrong 
shop  for  it — we  deal  in  nothing  but  justice 
here :  so  if  you  ^jrefer  justice  to  law,  you 
shall  have  it.' 

"  '  Whichever  your  honor  thinks  is  best 
for  us.' 

"  '  Very  well,  then  ;  are  you  able  to  fight 
this  man  ? ' 

"  '  Ha,  ha,  is  it  there  you  are,  Su-  William  ? ' 
says  the  fellow,  brightening,  '  able  is  it !  ay, 
and  willing  too.' 

"  'And,'  says  the  baronet,  addressing  the 
other  again,  '  are  you  a  match  for  him,  do 
you  think  ? ' 

"  '  Say  no  more.  Sir  WiUiam  ;  only  it  was 
surely  the  Lord  put  the  words  into  your 
mouth.' 

"  '  But,'  proceeds  Sir  W.,  '  mark  me,  if  you 
don't  both  abide  by  this  battle — if  either  of 
you,  no  matter  which  is  beaten,  shall  attempt 
to  get  law  elsewhere,  ujjon  my  honor  and  soul, 
I  will  prosecute  you  both.'  The  justice  being 
well  furnished  with  a  sheaf  of  cudgels  for  the 
purpose,  selects  one  for  each,  brings  them 
quietlj'  to  the  stable  yard  where  he  lets  them 
light  it  out,  each  having  first  solemnly  pro- 
mised to  abide  the  result." 

"Is  that  true,  baronet?" 

"  Perfectly  true,"  replied  Sir  William  ; 
"  but  I  fear  that  like  some  of  youi-  wise  and 
impartial  proceedings  here,  it  will  soon  work 
its  own  cure.  The  business  has  increased 
so  damnably — this  dispensation  of  ju.stice  I 
mean— on  my  hands,  that  my  stable"  yard 
resembles  a  fives  court  rather  than  anj'thing 
else  I  know.  The  method  harmonizes  with 
their  habits  so  beautifully,  that  if  there  is  an 


angry  word  between  them  it  ia  only  '  d — n. 
you,  are  you  for  Sir  W.  ? '  '  Yes,  you  viLIain, 
step  out.'  They  accordingly  come,  and  as 
they  touch  their  hats,  I  ask,  well,  my  good 
fellows,  what  do  you  want  now  ?  '  Not  law, 
Sir  William,  but  justice — the  cudgels,  plase 
your  honor.'  In  the  beginning  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  them  relate  the  cause  of 
quai-rel  first,  and  then  fight  it  out  afterwards, 
but  experience  soon  taught  me  that  all  this 
was  a  mere  waste  of  time.  In  general  now, 
I  pass  all  that  by  ;  the  comi^lainants  have 
their  comfortable  fight,  as  they  say,  and  go 
home  perfectly  satisfied." 

"Here,  you  secretary,  what  the  devU  are 

you  at  there  ?     "'rtTiy  d e,  it  wasn't  to  toss 

half  crowns  with  that  rascal  of  a  treasurer 
you  came  here,  sir  ;  let  us  get  through  the 
business,  and  then  you  may  both  toss  off  to 
the  devU,  where  you'U  go  at  last." 

"Why,"  said  the  secretary,  "I  placed  the 
papers  all  arranged  in  proper  order  before 
you." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  suppose  you  did  ;  but  who  the 
devil  can  keep  anything  or  anybody  in  order, 
in  such  a  Babel  as  this  ?  Beevor,  I'll  thank 
you  to  postpone  the  singing  of  your  squib 
for  the  election  ;  or  take  to  the  street  when 
our  business  is  over,  and  give  it  to  the 
crowd." 

"  You  be  d d.  Spavin,"  replied  Beevor ; 

"I'll  finish  it,  if  the  devil  was  at  the  back 
door." 

"  Darcy,"  said  Deaker,  addressing  a  thin, 
red-faced  man  beside  him,  "  I  saw  a  pretty 
bit  of  goods  in  Castle  Cumber  market  on 
Thursday." 

"Why,  Deaker,"  rephed  the  other,  "is it 
possible  that  with  oue  foot  and  more  than 
half  yom-  body  in  the  grave,  and  your  shadow 
in  h — 1,  you  sinner,  you  have  not  yet  given 
up  your  profligacy." 

"  Eat,  diink,  and  be  merry,  Tom,  for  to- 
morrow we  die  ;  but  about  this  pretty  bit  of 
goods — I  tried  to  price  her,  but  it  wouldn't 
do  ;  and  when  I  pressed  hard,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  little  tit,  but  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  old  Priest  Roche,  and  told 
him  I  had  insulted  her." 

"  Who  is  she,  Deaker  ?  "  inquii-ed  a  yoimg 
fellow  vidth  a  good  deal  of  libertine  interest. 

"Ah,  Bob,"  replied  Deaker,  laughing; 
"  there  you  are,  one  of  the  holy  triad.  Here, 
Baronet— did  you  ever  hear  what  Mad  Jolly- 
block,  their  father,  the  drinking  parson  of 
Mount  Carnal,  as  some  one  ehi'istened  his 
residence,  said  of  his  three  sons  ? — and  that 
chap  there's  one  of  them." 

"  No  ;  let  us  hear  it." 

"  '  Dan,'  said  the  father,  speaking  of  the 
eldest,  '  would  eat  the  devil  ;  Jack,'  the 
second,  '  would  drink  the  devil ;  and  Bob,' 
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this  chap  here,  'would  botli  cat  aiid  driuk 
liim,  in  the  fii-st  place,  and  outwit  hiiu  after- 
■\vr.rJs.'  That's  Bob,  the  youngest — he  there 
Avith  a  Up  like  a  di-opsical  sausapre.  He  has 
sent  him  here  to  pick  up  a  little  houesty,  | 
and  much  loyalty."  '  j 

"And  a  gi-eat  deal  of  moiiility,"  replied  | 
Bob,  hugliing,  "  fiom  Deaker  the  viituous."  i 

"  No,  no,"  rojiUed  Deaker ;  "  you  need  never  | 
leave  your  Reverend  father's  wing  for  that."  I 

"  Dcalcor,  do  you  fleece  the  poor  as  much 
aa  ever?"  replied  Bob.  "Ah,  you  are  | 
another  sweet  Agent,  as  times  go.  Do  you  ; 
touch  them  at  the  renewals  as  usual?"  j 

"  Egad,  Bob,  I  was  veiy  good  at  that ;  but 
there's  an  uiiniitriaioni-il  son  of  mine,  Val  ' 
the  Vulture,  there,  and  d — me,  when  I  look 
back  upon  my  life,  and  compare  it  with  his,  | 
it's  enough  to  make  me  repent  of  my  human-  j 
ity,  to  tliiuk  of  the  oj^portunities  I  have 
neglected." 

"Gentlemen," observed  Hartley,  "it  strikes  I 
me,  no  matter  what  the  multiplicity  of  otlier  \ 
virtues  we  possess,  there  is  somehow  notliing  i 
like  a  supembundance  of  shame  among  us  ; ' 
we  appear  to  glory  in  our  \-ices."  I 

"  Why  confound  it,  Hai-tley,"  rephed  : 
Deaker,  "  where 's  the  use  of  assuming  what  i 
we  do   not  and  camiot  feel  ?      AVould  you  | 

have  me  preach  honesty,  wlio  am  as  d d  ! 

a  i-ogue  as  there  is  here  ?  Indeed,  with  the  ! 
exception  of  that  whelp  of  mine,  I  believe  \ 
the  gi-eatest — but  that  fellow's  my  master."    | 

"  Nobody  can  (juarrel  with  your  candor, 
Deaker,  because  it's  all  at  yourownexj)ense," 
Slid  the  treasurer.  j 

"  Egad,  and  liere  it  is  at  youi-s,  GUburne  ; 
with  the  txcei)ti(jn  always  of  myself  and  my 
son,  you  are  the  deepest  rogue  here — aud  I 
am  very  much  afraid  that  your  securities 
will  Ije  of  my  opinion  when  it  is  too  Into." 
He  laughed  heu-iily  at  this;  and  tlien,  as 
usual,  took  to  ^vhistliug  his  favorite  tune  of 
the  Boyne  AVater. 

Our  rerwlera  may  perceive  that  there  was 
among  them  an  open,  hardy  scorn  not  only 
of  all  shame,  b-;.t  of  the  veiy  fonng  cf  com- 
mon decency  and  t-olf-respect.  The  feelings,  I 
the  habits,  the  piw^tices,  the  disti-il)ution  of 
jobs  and  of  jobl.ungs.  the  exercise  of  jjetty 
authority,  piu-ty  spirit,  ami  pei-sonal  resent-  ' 
ment,  all  went  the  s;imo  way,  and  t<Jok  the  • 
came  bent ;  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  ' 
was  in  tliis  httle  assembly  of  A-illage  tjTants,  I 
no  such  thing  as  an  opposition — for  tliree  or  | 
four  wero  nothing — no  b;ilance  of  feeling —  I 
no  division  of  opinion — and  consequently  no 
check  upon  the  doulile  prolUgacy  of  jiractice 
and  principle,  which  went  forward  under 
cucumstiuiccs  where  there  existed  a  com- 
plete sense  of  seciu-ity,  and  im  utter  absence 
■if  all  respons-ibility. 
^ou  1I.-19" 


"  Gentlemen,  we  ai-e  losing  a  gi-eat  deal  of 
time  unnecessarily,"  obsei-ved  Jil'Clutchy, 
"letustirat  get  tiu'ough  the  business,  aud 
afterwiu'ds  we  wiU  be  more  at  leisure  for  this 
triHing.  The  bills  for  Harman  are  not  yet 
found." 

"  Not  found,"  rejjliod  Spavin,  "  why  how 
soft  you  lu-e,  Val." 

"\Vliy  they  are  not,"  reiterated  'N'aL 

"  .ind  why  are  they  not?" 

"^Vsk  Counsellor  Browbeater.  tlie  hard- 
faced  barrister,  that  has  the  inght  of  Black 
Trot  in  the  Castle,  and  he  will  tell  j'ou." 

"We  all  know  that  very  well,  Val,  no 
thanks  to  your  squeamishness,"  obsen'ed 
Deaker  ;  "  the  truth  is,  he  did  not  wisli  to 
let  him  out  for  a  reason  he  has,"  he  added, 
winking  at  the  rest 

"  Let  us  hear  the  calendar,"  said  Hartley, 
"  and  get  through  the  business  as  quickly  as 
we  can,  secretary."' 

"  Ls  that  Browbeater,"  asked  Sir  William, 
"  who  was  engaged  in  the  spy  system  a  httle 

before  I  returned  horn  England— ad d 

scandalous  faransaction." 

"  The  spy  system.  Sir  Wilham,  is  a  very 
useful  one  to  goverament,"  replied  Val,  "  and 
they  would  be  deriUsh  fools  if  they  did  not 
encourage  it." 

"  That  maj'  be  your  opinion,  Jlr.  M'Clut- 
chj-,"  said  Sir  William,  "and  yoiu-  practice', 
for  aught  I  know  ;  but,  pemiit  me  to  saj-, 
that  it  is  not  tlie  opinion  of  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  honor,  nor  of  any  honest  man,  how- 
ever humble." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  witli  you.  Sir  WiUiam," 
said  Hartley,  "and  I  despise  the  govern- 
ment wliich  can  stoop  to  such  discreihtabki 
treachery,  for  it  is  nothing  else.  The  govern- 
ment that  could  adopt  such  a  tool  as  this 
Browbeater,  would  not  scruple  to  riolate  the 
s;uictity  either  of  jirivate  lite  or  pubht;  con- 
tidence,  if  it  suited  their  interest— nay,  I 
question  whether  they  ^\()nld  not  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  itself,  ami  open  tlie  very  lettei-s  in 
the  post-office,  which  m-e  pLwed  there  under 
the  sacred  seal  of  pubhc  faith.  However, 
never  mind  ;  proceed  with  the  calendar." 

"  Here  is  the  caseof  some  of  your  wreckew, 
M'Clutchy,  charged  liere  witli  illegally,  ma- 
liciously, luid  violently  pulling  down  sevend 
houses  in  the  village  of  t'rockaniska-as- 
saidting  and  maltreating  the  unotl'euding  in- 
habitants." 

•■  Hidt  there  a  moment,"  said  Val ;  "  rebeLs, 
every  man  of  the  said  inhabitants,  which  I 
ciui  prove.  My  men,  wlio  are  i'eniarkal)le 
for  tlitjjr  Protestantism  and  loj-alty,  went 
upon  private  information—" 

"  More  of  tlie  sjn-  system,"  said  Hiutley, 
smiling. 

■•  Ml'.  Hartlov,  vou  may  smile,  but  trudi  is 
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truth,"  replied  Val ;  "  we  had  private  iufor- 
ination  that  they  liad  ai-ms  and  rebellious 
papers,  and  the  latter  we  have  got  under  the 
tliatcli  of  their  cabins." 

"  Private  information  ! — still  more  of  the 
spy  system,"  repeated  Hai-tley,  smiling  again. 

"  But  not  the  arms  ?  "  asked  Sii-  WiUiam. 

"No,  Sir  WiUiam,  not  the  arms;  the 
rebels  were  too  quick  for  us  there." 

'Then,  tliey  expected  you  it  seems,"  ob- 
served Hartley;  "and,  if  so,  when  taking 
ftway  the  arms,  I  am  anxious  to  know  why 
they  should  have  been  such  fools  as  to  leave 
the  papers  behind  them." 

"I  am  not  here  to  accoimt  for  their  con- 
duct, sir,"  replied  Val,  "but  to  state  the 
facts  as  they  occuiTed — they  may,  for  in- 
stance, not  have  had  time  to  bring  them.  It 
is  not  a  month,  for  instance,  since  my  fellows 
in  Still  hunting  —  and  talking  of  that,  ]VIi-. 
Hartley,  wiU  you  allow  me  to  send  you  a 
couple  of  kegs  of  such  stuff  as  is  not  to  be 
had  on  every  Ldll  head  ;  I  offer  it  fi-om  pure 
good  wOl,  for  I  really  regret  that  there 
should  be  any  want  of  cordiality  between 
our  families." 

"  Our  families,"  asked  Hartley,  with  a  look 
of  siu-prise  and  indignation,  "  our  families, 
sir  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  daimi  it,  Hai-tley,  don't  explode  ;  I 
mean  nothing  offensive  between  us — then, 
dropping  the  families,"  said  Val,  fa^vningly, 
for  he  saw  the  other's  nostril  begin  to  dilate — 

"And,  you  cowardly  hound,  why  should 
you  drop  the  families,"  inquired  Deaker, 
taking  fire  ;  "do  you  forget,  suTa,  who  yoiu' 
father  was  ?  " 

"And  do  you  forget,  sirra,"  resumed 
Hai'tley,  "  who  your  mother  is '? " 

"  Damn  it,"  repKed  Val,  still  with  fawning 
good-humor,  "how  am  I  accountable  for 
their  conduct  before  I  had  existence?  I 
neither  made  them  as  they  were,  nor  as  they 
are." 

"Then  have  the  modesty,"  said  Hartley, 
"  to  forbear  any  allusion  to  them,  especially 
in  the  way  of  compai-ison." 

"For  one  of  them,  Hartley,  I  reply,"  said 
Deaker,  "  that  he  is  of  a  better  family  than 
yourself;  and  don't  imagine,  my  worthy 
feUow,  that  however  you  may  browbeat 
othei-s,  you  will  be  permitted  to  bully  or 
browbeat  me.  I  say,  sir,  there  is  better 
blood  in  my  vems  than  ever  ran  thi-ough 
yours." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  bullying  or  brow- 
beating any  man  here,"  replied  Hartley, 
"  much  less  one  whose  age  and  vii-tiips  must 
prevent  him — " 

"  Not  from  meeting  you  like  a  man,"  said 
Deaker ;  "  old  as  I  am,  I  can  yet  stand  my 
gi'ound,  or  if  not,  d — u  me,  I  can  tie  a  stake 


to  my  bottom,  and  you  may  take  that  as  a 
proof  that  I  won't  run  away." 

"  Nobody  suspects  you  i'or  that,"  said  the 
other.  "  Out  of  the  long  catalogue  of  hu- 
man virtues,  courage  is  the  only  one  left 
you,  or  indeed,  you  ever  had — unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  the  shameless  and  diabolical 
honesty  of  glor\ing  in  yom-  own  vices." 

"Why,  Hartley,"  repHed  Deaker,  "you 
forget  that  you  had  more  vices,  and  ham- 
mers, too,  in  your  family,  and  more  brass, 
than  ever  I  or 'mine  could  boast  of.  If  the 
memory  of  that  successful  old  tinker,  your 
grandfather,  had  not  jjassed  out  of  yom- 
mind,  you  would  make  no  allusion  to  vices 
or  screws,  and  take  care,  my  good  hot- 
brained  young  fellow,  that  you  don't  die  ia 
yoiu-  family  trade,  and  come  to  the  pully  yet." 

Hartley,  who  was  hasty,  but  exceedijngly 
good-natured,  although  certainly  a  noted 
duelist,  now  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
as  did  most  of  the  rest. 

"  Deaker,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  use  in 
being  angry  with  you,  nor  in  being  ashamed 
that  my  fortune  was  created  by  industry  and 
honesty,  for  both  of  which  virtues  I  have 
reason  heartily  to  thank  my  good  old  grand- 
father, the  hardware  man,  as  you  have  for 
thanking  the  sire  of  your  father,  the  worthy 
tailor,  who  had  the  honor  of  being  ajipointed 
one  of  Peg  Nicholson's  knights,  ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

The  laughter  now  became  general  and  ex- 
cessive ;  but  not  one  of  them  enjoyed,  or 
seemed  at  least,  to  enjoy  it  with  more  good- 
hmuor  than  Val ;  who,  indeed,  was  never 
known  to  exhibit  any  want  of  temjjer  to  his 
equals  during  his  life. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  ha,  ha,  ha  !  now  that 
that  breeze  has  blown  over — about  the  poteen, 
Hartley?" 

' '  Thanks,  Val ;  but  no  poteen,  if  you  please. " 

".Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Val,  "  to  resume 
business  ;  I  was  alluding  to  the  seizui'e  of  a 
Still  about  a  month  ago  near  Drum  Dhu, 
where  the  parties  just  had  time  to  secm-e 
the  Still  itself,  but  were  forced  to  leave  the 
head  and  worm  behind  them  ;  now,  that  I 
give  as  a  fair  illustration  of  our  getting  the 
impers,  and  missing  the  arms.  Besides," 
said  he,  in  a  wheedling  and  confidential  tone, 
addressed  to  a  cKque  of  his  fi-ieuds,  the  job- 
bers, whom  he  joined  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  "  you  ai-e  all  aware  that  my  fellows 
are  staunch  Orangemen,  every  one  of  them, 
and  the  govermnent  itself  feels,  for  I  have 
reason  to  know  it,  tliat  it  is  neither  politic  or 
prudent  to  check  the  spiiit  which  is  now 
abroad  among  them  ;  so  far  from  that,  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  exiiected  that  we  should  stimu- 
late and  increase  it,  until  the  times  change. 
The  bills  against  these  men  must,  therefore, 
be  thrown  out." 


VALES  TINE  M'CLUTCI 

"  111  agree  to  that,""  said  a  leading  man  of 
liis  ow-n  partj-,  "only  on  one  condition. 
There  are  thi-ee  of  my  own  tenants.  Papists 
to  be  siu-e,  in  for  distilling  poteen.  Now,  we 
must  have  them  out,  Yal,  for  one  good  turn 
ileserves  tmotber." 

'•  But  why  ?  "  inquired  Val  and  Ids  friends. 

"Wliy,  simply,  because  the  poor  fellows 
were  distUliug  for  myself,"  he  reislied  ;  "  all 
the  apparatus  were  mine,  and  I  can't  think 
of  allo«-iug  them  to  be  transported  for  my 
own  act" 

"  Veiy  well,  then  ;  a  bargain  be  it,"  s:ud 
Val,  "  so  out  they  go." 

AMiilst  every  man  wa-s  thus  ■working,  either 
for  his  friends  or  against  his  enemies,  or  not 
unfrequently  both,  Hartley,  who,  in  point  of 
fact,  felt  always  anxious  to  do  as  much  good 
as  lie  could,  addressed  Sir  AVUliam  : 

•'  Have  you  no  fi-ieiids  in  difficulty.  Sir 
^Villiam,  or  who  require  your  advocacy  now  ? 
I  see  the  jobbers  are  luird  at  work.  Some 
working  heaven  and  eai-th  to  wreak  the  ven- 
geance of  law  upon  their  enemies  ;  others 
quite  as  anxious  to  turn  aside  justice  fi'om 
tjieir  friends." 

"  Eh  !  what's  that ! "  said  Sir  William, 
starting  uji ;  "come.  Hartley,  you  are  right  ; 
there  are  four  of  my  tenants  in  for  a  fi-ay — 
the  M'Caffreys,  and  the  poor  devils  stand  no 
chance  with  such  a  jmy  as  they  wiU  have.  1 
hear  them  named  below  there — so  let  us 
join  the  jobbers  as  you  say,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  gpt  the  Bills  thrown  out." 

"  Vcrv  well,"  said  Val,  as  they  approached 
Lini,  •'  the  M'Cat&-eys  go  to  trial." 

"  Sir  William,  excuse  me,"  said  Hartley  ; 
"will  you  allow  me  to  interfere,  in  the  first 
instance  '? " 

"  ily  dear  fellow,  certainly,  with  great 
plea.sure.  and  I  sh;dl  aid  you  as  far  as  I  can." 

"  Val,'  said  Hartley,  in  that  kind  of  famihar 
tone  which  he  knew  would  go  far  with  such 
a  man  as  M'Clutchy,  and  which  was  in  such 
accordance  with  his  own  natural  good-humor 
■ — "Val,  my  good  fellow,  and  the  best  man 
of  business  here,  by  the  way,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poteen  aft'air,  I  want  you  to  stand  my 
friend  and  idso  Sir  William's  here." 

"  How  is  that,  Hartley  "? " 

"There  ju-e  four  men  in  from  the  Mountain 
Bar,  named  M'Cafl'rey.  Now  we  want  to 
have  the  Bills  against  tliem  ignored ;  and 
simply  for  a  ])lain  reason — at  this  season  of 
the  year  any  lengthy  imprisonment  would 
ruin  them.  It  was  a  faction  fijj;ht  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  of  coui-se  there  is  no 
feeling  of  a  religious  or  i)arty  nature  in  it. 
Am  I  not  right,  Sii-  William '! " 

•■  Perfectly  ;  the  tiling  took  place  during 
my  absence  in  England  for  tlie  last  few 
months.     Had  I  been  at  home,  the  matter 
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I  would  have  been  peaceably  decided  in  my 
I  own  stable-yard." 

I  "Yes,"  observed  Val,  "but  it  apiseara 
there  was  a  man's  life  in  danger." 

"  Yes,  but,  sir,  his  life  is  now  out  of  dan- 
ger." 

"  Well,  but  does  not  this,"  rejoined  Val  iai 
his  most  serious  mood,  "  look  very  like  ob- 
structing the  course  of  justice  ?  " 

"Whj-,  you  d — lI  scoundrel,"  said  the 
Baronet,  "what,  in  nineteen  cases  out  cf 
twenty,  is  done  at  every  assizes  where  matters 
connected  with  religion  or  politics  are  con- 
cerned, that  ought  not  to  "be  called  obstruct- 
ing the  course  of  justice"? " 

"  We  shall  return  true  BiUs,  Sir  William  ; 
and  that  is  the  only  reply  I  have  to  make, 
except  to  thank  you  for  yonr  courtesy." 

"Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  Hartley,  "I  know 
your  good  sense  and  forbearance,  both  of 
which  are  so  creditable  to  you.  Tlies*  poor 
follows  will  be  mined,  for  both  you  and  I 
j  know  Avliat  kind  of  jury  that  is  to  ti-y  them.' 
"An  honest  jury,  Mr.  Hartley,"  said  Mr. 
M'Clutchy,  who  was  now  beginning  to  feel  a 
little  of  ins  power — "an  honest  jmy,  Mr. 
Hartley." 

"I  give  you  leave  to  say  so,  Val ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  I  will  aceejit  one  fr.vor  from 
you,  if  you  grant  mc  two." 

"  How  is  that  sir  ?  "  a-sked  Val. 
"Send  me  that  poteen  you  sjjoke  of,  and 
ignore,  the  Bills  against  these  IM'Cafli-eys." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  V;U,  looking  with  his 
o\ra  peculiar  beetle-browed  smile  at  Sir  Wil- 
liam, "I  shall  not ;  for  by  Ct — ,  we  will  find 
true  BUls  against  the  four  il'Cafti-eys.  Wo 
might  do  something  for  humanity,  Jlr.  Hart- 
ley ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  made  fools  of  be- 
fore our  own  faces." 

"I  do  not  imdei-stand  you,"  rephed  Hart- 
ley. 

"He  is  nothing  but  a  scoundrel,  as  I 
said,"  retm-ned  Sii-  William — "that  is  all ;  a 
1  low-born  scoundi-el ;  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
!  see  such  a  fellow's  name  ui^on  any  Grand 
I  Jury  list." 

"Hartley,"   rephed  Simriu,    "we  do  not 
wish  to  refuse  either  Sir  Wilhiyn  or  you  such 
j  a  matter  as  this  ;  but  the  fact  is,  M'Clutchy 
is  right.     This  is  at  bottom  a  pai-ty  matter — 
j  a  political  matter,  and  you  know  it  is." 
I      "  No,    sir  ;  on   my  own  part  and  on  Sir 
j  William's  I  disclaim  any  such  knowledge. " 
"You  know,  Hartley,  you  are  canvas.sing 
the  county. ' 
I      "  Yes,  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  these 
:  men  or  their  afitiirs '? " 

j  "^^^lat— why  you  know  that  if  we  ignore 
I  the  Bills  against  them,  they  will  bo  out  anil 
I  rea<ly  to  vote  for  you  at  the  forthcoming 
'  election." 
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Hartley  looked  at  liiiu  with  surprise  but 
said  uotliirig. 

"Now,"  be  proceeded,  "I  will  tell  you 
what  we  wiL.  do.  If  you  and  Sir  William 
pledge  your  woi-ds,  as  men  of  honor,  that 
you  will  not  accept  the  votes  of  'these  men, 
the  matter  you  wish  shall  be  managed." 
I     Sir  William  started  to  his  feet. 

"  Great  God,"  said  he,  "  is  it  not  mon- 
strous that  an  oath  of  secrecy  should  bind  us 
to  conceal  these  inquiries  ?  " 

",It  is  montroiis,  Sir  William,"  rejihedhis 
fiiend  ;  "I  do  believe  there  is  not  such  a 
scene  of  shameless  and  hardened  corruption 
on  earth,  as  a  Grand  Jury  Room  at  the  pre- 
sent day." 

This,  however,  they  s^.id  rr-ther  rside  to 
each  other. 

"No,  sir,"  reislied  Hartley  to  the  last  pro- 
posal, "  neither  I  nor  Sh-  WilUam  shall  enter 
into  any  such  shameful  compromise.  I  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  shi'.ht  chance  of 
justice  which  these  poor  men  li.id,  and  will 
have  fi'om  a  jury  so  composed  as  theii-s  I 
know  wiU  be  ;  and  that  was  the  reason  why 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  try,  if  I  could,  with  any 
effect,  save  them  from  what  I  now  perceive  ia 
designed  for  them — a  political  punishment 
independent  of  crime." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Su-  WilUam,  taking 
him  aside,  "  never  mind.  Hartley ;  we  will 
be  able  to  defeat  them  yet.  I  shall  send  for 
the  prosecixting  parties ;  get  them  to  with- 
draw proceedings,  and  immediately  tight  it 
out  in  my  lawn  or  stable-yard." 

After  a  great  deal  of  similar  squabbling 
and  negotiation,  the  gentleman  at  length  got 
tlu'ough  the  criminal  calendar  for  the  countj', 
and  with  still  more  startling  honesty  and 
disinterestedness,  entered  upon  the  trans- 
actions of  its  fiscal  business.  Deaker,  when- 
ever he  took  no  part  in  the  discus  >ions  that 
accompanied  the  settlement  of  each  ques- 
tion, sat  reading  a  newspaper  to  the  air  of 
the  Boyue  Water,  which  he  whistled  fi-om 
habit  in  a  low  manner  that  was  scai-cely  au- 
dible, unless  to  some  one  who  felt  anxious  to 
derive  amusement,  as  several  did,  fi'om  the 
originalitj-  of  ^he  performance. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  secretary,  "here 
is  a  list  of  the  presentments.  The  first  is — 
For  two  miles  and  a  quarter  of  a  new  road, 
rmiuing  from  George  Ganderwell's  house  at 
the  Crooked  Commons,  out  along  Pat  Don- 
nellan's  little  farm  of  the  Stripe,  thi-ough 
wliich  it  runs  longitudinally  ;  then  across 
Jemmy  Teague's  meadow,  over  the  Mullin 
Burn,  then  through  widow  Doran's  garden, 
bisecting  Darby  M'Lorrinan's  three  acre  held, 
afterwai-ds  entering  the  Glebe,  and  passing 
close  to  the  lodge  of  the  Rev.  Phineas  Lucre's 


"  Is  there  any  opposition  to  this?  "  inquu-ed 
the  chairman. 

"Read  the  next,"  said  M'Clutchy,  "and 
then  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  see." 

No.  2.  "For  foiu"  miles  of  road,  com- 
mencing at  the  Ban  Ard  river,  which  it 
crosses,  running  through  Frank  Fagau';; 
croft,  along  Rogues  Town,  over  Tom  Magill's 
Long-shot  meadow,  across  the  Sally  Slums, 
up  I)a\y  Aiken's  IVIisery-meerm,  by  Pai-ra 
Rakkan's  haggai-d,  up  the  Dundj  Hill,  into 
Lucky  Lavery's  Patch,  and  from  that  right 
ahead  to  Constitution  Cottage,  the  residence 
of  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,  within  two 
hundred  yards  of  wliich  it  joins  the  high 
road  to  Castle  Cumber." 

"Now  the  question  is,"  said  Val,  "can 
both  these  be  passed  during  this  term  ?  " 

"  Val,"  replied  young  JoUyblock,  "  if  ever 
a  man  was  afflicted  with  modesty  and  disin- 
terestedness you  are  he  ;  and  well  becomes 
me  the  parson,  too,  in  his  shai-e  of  the  job  ; 
but  it's  aU  right,  gentlemen.  Work  away,  I 
say.  The  Parson-magistrate,  and  the  Agent- 
grand-juror  have  set  us  an  excellent  example 
— ha — ha — ha  !  Deaker,  ch-op  whistling  the 
Boyne  W^ater  there,  and  see  what's  going  ou 
here." 

"  No,"  said  Deaker,  "  there  never  was 
such  air  composed  as  the  Boyne  Water  ;  and 
ray  only  request  is,  that  I  may  die  whistling 
it.  Damn  it,  JoUyblock,  unless  a  man  is  a 
good  Protestant  he's  bad  for  eveiything  else." 

"  But  how  the  devil  Deaker,  can  you  call 
yom-self  a  good  Protestant,  when  yoii  belie^■o 
in  nothing?" 

"Why,"  said  Deaker,  "I  beheve  that  a 
certain  set  of  political  opinions  are  necessary 
lor  oiir  safely  and  welfare  in  ihm  world  ;  and, 
I  believe,  that  these  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  and  that  it  is  good  Protestantism  to 
abide  by  them.-  yes,  and  by  the  Church  too, 
so  long  as  she  teaches  nothing  but  politics, 
as  she  does,  and  acts  up  to  them." 

"  And  does  your  faith  stop  there  ?  " 

"  How  could  it  go  farther  with  the  lives 
of  such  men  as  your  father  and  Lucre 
stai-ing  me  in  the  face?  Prece^jt,  Dick,  is 
of  Uttle  value  when  examjile  is  against  it. 
For  instance,  where's  the  use  of  men's 
preaching  up  piety  and  religion,  when  their 
own  conduct  is  a  libel  upon  their  doctiine  ? 
Supjjose,  now,  there  are  two  roads — and  'tis 
1  said  there  are  ;  No.  1,  leading  to  an  imagi- 
j  nary  region,  placed  above  ;  No.  2,  to  another 
I  imaginary  region,  placed  below — vei-y  good  ; 
the  parson  says  to  you  and  to  me,  do  so  and 
so,  and  take  the  No.  1  road  ;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  he  does  himseK  the  very  reverse 
of  this  m  and  no,  and  takes  the  No.  2  road. 
Now,  which  are  we  to  respect  most,  his 
i  advice  or  his  example  ?  " 
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Let  us  go  ou,"'  saiil  Spavin,  "perhaps 
I iiiie  ai'e  othens  whose  cliiiius  ai'e  as  modest 
aud  disinterested  ;  we  slmii't  say  anything 
about  being  as  well  founded.  You  secie- 
tai'y  fellow,  read  away." 

"Before  you  go  imy  farther,"  Siiid  a  droll- 
looking  person  named  M'.Siimll,  "you  must 
pass  me  a  bridge  over  Luuilay's  Leap.  Our 
pai-ty  voted  you  about  tJiirty  miles  of  roatls 
to  repair  thoroinjlilii,  ami  you  know  that 
although  you  only  veneered  them,  we  said 
nothing." 

"  But,"  rephed  ViU,  "  wlio  ever  heard  of  a 
bridge  withfuit  water  ;  and  I  know  there's 
not  a  stream  within  three  miles  of  you." 

"  Never  mind  lAiat,"  replied  M'Small,  "let 
me  have  the  bridge  fii-st,  and  we'll  see  what 
CAn  be  done  about  tlie  water  afterwiirds.  If 
God  in  his  mercy  would  send  a  wet  winter 
nest  season,  who  knows  but  we  might  pre- 
sent for  a  new  river  at  the  January  assizes." 

"You  must  have  it,"  said  Deaker,  "give 
^rSmall  the  bridge,  and,  as  he  says,  we'll 
see  afterwards  what  can  be  done  for  a  river 
for  it" 

"M'Small,"  said  Hartley,  "what  if  you'd 
get  a  presentment  for  a  couple  of  mountain 
water  spouts;  who  knows  but  it  might 
answer  the  jiurpose  ?  " 

"I'm  afiidd,"  said  ^I'Small,  who,  l)y  the 
way,  was  a  good  deal  of  a  Inunorist,  "  I  feiu-. 
Hartley,  that  the  juristlit-tion  of  the  grand 
l)anel  would  scarcely  reach  so  high.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  think  of  it"  ) 

The  bridge,  however,  was  not  only  pas.sed, 
but  built,  and  actually  stands  to  this  day, 
an  undeniable  monument  of  the  frugality 
and  honesty  of  grand  jurors,  and  the  aft'ec-  , 
tion  which  they  were  then  capable  of  bear-  j 
ing  to  each  other,  when  their  interests  haj)-  ; 
peiied  to  be  at  stake,  which  was  just  four  ; 
times  in  the  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  tunuiltuous  battle  of 
jobs,  in  all  its  noise,  recrimination,  and  jiui-  [ 
gle  of  conllicting   interests,  and  incredible 
selrishness  commenced.     There  were  strong  \ 
mutual  objections  to  pass  the  roads  to  Jlr. 
Lucre  and  ^l't'lut<'iiy,  ami  a  regular  conflict 
between   their  respective  partisJins  accord- 
ingly took  place.     M'C'lut^-hy's  party  were  1 
al)solutely  sliocked  at  the  gi-ossness  and  im- 
piety of  such  a  man  ius  ^Ir.  Lticre,  a  person 
of  such   gi-eat  wealth,  an  absentee,  a  non-  : 
resident  rector,   dipping    his   hand   in   the  | 
alYairs  of  the  county  for  the  sake  of  a  job. 

His  party,  for  lie  had  a  strong  one,  dwelt  ; 
upon  his  rights  as  a  civil  officer,  a  magis-  ' 
frate,  and  justice  of  quorum — upon  his 
sterling  principles  as  a  L>yal  I'rotestant.  who 
had  rendereil  very  important  services  to  tlie 
("hurch  and  the  government.  It  was  such 
as  he,   they  said,  who    supported    the    true  , 


dignity  and  respectabihty  of  Protestantism, 
an<l  it  would  be  a  scanilal  to  refuse  him  a 
road  to  his  glebe.  Deaker  groaned  several 
times  during  this  eulogium,  and  repeated 
his  favorite  text — let  us  eat,  di-ink,  and  \m 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die  ;  but  whether 
its  ajjplicatiou  was  designed  for  Lucre  or 
himself,  was  not  very  easy — jjerhaps  we 
should  rather  say  dirticult  to  determine. 

"  That  is  all  very  true.  "  replied  Val's  party  ; 
"but  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  quite  as 
creditable  for  him  to  pay  some  attention  to 
the  spiritual  intei'ests  of  his  parish,  aud  the 
condition  of  its  tottering  old  church,  as  to 
be  mulcting  the  coimty  for  a  job." 

"  What  can  you  know  about  his  church," 
inquired  Spavin,  "who  have  never  been  seen 
in  it^  except  on  last  Easter  Moudaj',  when 
yon  were  candidate  for  the  church  wardeu- 
ship?  M'Clutchy,"  he  added,  "we  all  know 
j-ou  are  a  Protestant  of  your  father's  color  ; 
it's  the  bestPi-otestantism  that  puts  most  into 
your  pocket" 

"And  on  what  other  i>rinciple  is  Lucre 
himself  now  proceeding,  or  has  ever  pro- 
I  ceeded?"  replied  Val's  friends — for  Val  hini- 
1  self  had  always  a  wholesome  rejJUgnance  to 
j  i^ersoual  discussion. 

j  In  fact,  one  would  have  imagined,  on 
hearing  Val's  party  declaiming  ajjainst  the 
I  selhshness  of  Lucre,  that  they  themselves 
i  entertained  a  most  -virtuous  horror  against 
;  jobs  and  corruptions  of  all  kinds,  and  had 
j  within  them  an  actual  bona  Jiiln  regard  for 
religion,  in  all  its  puiity,  R])iritual  beauty, 
I  and  truth  ;  whilst  on  the  contnu-y,  the 
Lucreites,  who  certainly  had  the  worst  cause, 
,  seemed  to  think  that  Jl'Clutchy,  in  preferi'ing 
his  own  corruption  to  that  of  the  parson, 
was  guilty  of  a  complete  desertion  of  that 
sterling  and  mutually  concessive  Protestant 
feeling  w^hich  they  considered  to  constitute 
its  highest  principle,  and  absolutely  to 
merge  into  the  manifestation  of  something 
inimical  to  a  Protestant  government. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  by  him  of  the 
bridge,  that  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
two  such  excellent  men,  and  such  admirable 
representatives  of  pm-e  Protestant  virtue  aud 
sj)irit,  it  would  be  best  to  pass  both  present- 
ments on  the  present  occasion,  and  drop  or 
postpone  some  of  the  minor  ones  until  next 
term — a  suggestion  wljich  was  eagerly 
received  by  lioth  piu-ties,  inasmuch  as  it  sat- 
isfied the  rapacity  of  each,  without  giving  a 
victoiy  to  either.  This,  however,  was  far 
from  terminating  either  the  business  or  the 
deljates  that  arose  out  of  the  minor  con- 
fli(^ting  interests  of  the  jurors.  A  good  deal 
of  hanging  fire  there  was  also,  but  given 
and  returned  in  a  better  spirit  between 
Val's  friends  and  Lucre's. 
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"  Wliy  doesn't  Lucre,"  said  tlie  former, 
"  afl'ord  us  a  Kttle  more  of  bis  company  in 
the  iDorish  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  replied  the  Lucreites,  "  we  suppose 
if  he  gave  you  more  of  his  venison  and 
claret,  he  would  experience  less  of  youi-  op- 
position." 

"  I  really  am  afraid  to  go  to  church,"  said 
Val,  who,  now  that  the  storm 'had  passed, 
resumed  his  usual  insinuating  habit  of  hght 
sarcasm  :  "I  am  afraid  to  go,  lest  the  crazy 
old  church,  which  really,  between  oui'selves 
— I  sjjeak  of  course  in  a  friendly  way  now — 
is  Ln  a  most  shameful  and  dangerous  state, 
should  fall  upon  me." 

'•  I  did  not  think,"  said  M'Small,  "  that  you 
had  such  a  strong  sense  of  your  own  deserts 
left,  Val ! — I  have  some  hoijes  of  j-ou  yet." 

"  Ah,"  said  Val,  "  I  fear  that  on  your  way 
to  heaven,  if  you  meet  a  difficulty,  you  will 
not  be  hkely  to  find  a  grand  jury  to  build  a 
bridge  for  you  across  it." 

" '  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,"  replied 
M'SmaU,  "  the  face  of  a  grand  juror  will  be 
a  novel  sight  in  thai  direction." 

"  And  in  the  other  du'ection,"  observed 
Hartley,  "  no  bridges  will  be  wanted." 

"  Why  so  ?  "  said  M'Small. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  there  will  be  such 
an  absence  of  water  as  will  render  them  un- 
necessai-y." 

"  Ay,"  retorted  another,  "but  as  there  will 
be  plenty  of  grand  jurors  we  may  do  then 
as  we  did  now,  build  the  bridge  without  the 
water,  and  trouble  ourselves  no  fui'ther  with 
the  consequences." 

After  much  more  conversation,  partly  on 
business,  and  partly  on  desultory  tojjics,  the 
c(uarreUings,  and  bickerings,  and  all  the  noisy 
enmities  of  that  corrupt  little  world  that  is 
contained  within — we  should  rather  say,  that 
wan  contained  within  the  walls  of  a  grand 
jury  room,  ceased  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  small  matters  of  no  consequence, 
everything  was  settled,  but  not  so  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction  ;  for  there  still  remained 
a  considerable  number  of  grumblers,  whose 
objects  had  been  either  completely  lost  in 
gi-eater  coiTuption,  or  set  aside  for  the 
present. 

"Here's  another  matt(ir,"  said  Spavin, 
"  which  we  had  better  settle  at  once.  A  man 
here  named  O'Drive — Darby  O'Drive — is  to 
jbe  appointed  to  the  under  gaolership — he  is 
strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Lucre,  as  a 
man  that  has  renounced  PoiJery." 

"  That's  enough,  Spavin,"  said  Hartley, 
"  that,  I  suppose,  comjJi'ises  all  the  vii'tues 
necessary  for  an  under  gaoler,  at  all  events." 

"  You  know  him,  M'Clutchy,"  said  one  or 
1.WO  of  them. 

"He'll  make  a  good  under  gaoler," replied 


Val,  "  as  there  will  ba  in  Eu:.-oi33.  Appoint 
him,  gentlemen  ;  you  wiU  got  no  such  man." 

"And  that  is  just,"  said  Sir  Y/ilHam  aaide 
to  Hartley,  "all  that  Vol's  recommendation 
is  good  for." 

And  thus  closed  as  much  as  we  feel  neces- 
sary to  describe  of  that  extraordinary  scene 
— a  grand  jury  room  in  the  year  1804:,  or 
thereabouts. 
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Tyrrell. 

One  single  week  in  the  jsrogTess  of  time, 
after  the  exhibition  last  described,  had  wo:i- 
!  derfuUy  advanced  the  catastrophe  of  our 
I  simple  and  uncomjjlicated  narrative.  Har- 
1  man,  very  much  to  the  mortification  of 
I  M'Clutchy,  was  acquitted,  the  evidence  being 
not  only  in  his  favor,  but  actually  of  such  a 
a  character,  as  to  prove  clearly  that  his  trial 
was  merely  one  of  those  dishonest  stretches 
of  political  vengeance  which  characterized 
the  times.  On  coming  out,  however,  li! 
found  the  aii'airs  of  the  firm  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  insidious  para- 
graphs in  the  papers,  masked  with  compas- 
sion, and  "  a  hope  that  the  affairs  of  this  re- 
!  spectable  firm — which  was  hitherto  sujjposed 
!  to  be  a  solvent  one — would,  still,  be  wound 
up  in  a  way,  they  trusted,  somewhat  more 
satisfactory  than  was  given  out  b_y  their  ene- 
mies." Nor  was  this  the  worst,  so  far  as 
Harman  himself  was  concerned.  The  im- 
pression of  Mary  M'Loughlin's  perfidy  had 
been  now  so  thorouglily  stamped  into  his 
heai-t,  that  he  neither  could,  nor  would  lis- 
ten to  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  their 
mutual  friends  at  her  vindication.  This  last 
stroke  of  anguish  was  owing,  also,  to  Phil's 
di:ibolical  ingenuity.  Harman  on  reflecting 
day  after  day,  and  hoiu-  by  hour,  upon  the 
occuiTence,  and  comparing  it  with  her  con- 
duct and  confusion  on  previous  occasions, 
felt,  as  we  before  said,  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  her  guilty.  He  determined,  however, 
not  to  rest  here,  but  to  sift  the  matter  to  the 
bottom.  He  accordingly  heard  from  his 
cousin,  and  from  several  others,  while  in 
prison,  such  details  of  the  particulars,  and 
such  an  authentic  list  of  the  persons  who 
were  present,  many  of  whom,  owing  to  the 
ingenious  malignity  of  PoU  Doolin,  were 
fi'ieudly  and  favorable  to  the  family — that  he 
privately  sent  for  them,  and  on  comj^aring 
the  narratives  one  with  the  other,  he  found 
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Hie  liarmony  amon<T  them  so  strong,  that  he 
gave  up  iill  thoughts  of  her,  save  such  as  re- 
cun-ed  iuvoluutai'ily  to  his  mind  with  indig- 
nation and  anguish.  Li  ad(htiun  to  liis  other 
mortifications,  it  haj.p  'iiel  that  the  second 
day  !ift«r  his  release  lix)ni  iniiirisonnicnt  was 
what  the  agents  call  "Galoday;"  that  is, 
the  day  upon  which  they  get  into  their  chair 
of  stsite,  as  it  were,  and  in  aU  the  insolence 
of  office  receive  their  rents,  and  give  a  gen- 
eral audience  to  the  tenantry.  Phil,  indeed, 
even  more  tlian  the  father,  looked  forward  to 
these  diiys  with  an  exultation  of  soul  and  a 
consciousness  of  authoritj',  that  fully  repaid 
him  for  all  the  insults,  disasters,  and  tweak- 
ings  of  the  nose,  which  he  was  forced  to 
suffer  during  the  whole  yeai-  besides.  In 
truth,  nothing  could  equal,  much  less  sur- 
pass, the  Pistolian  si)irit  hy  which  tliis  lion- 
hearted  gentleman  was  then  animated.  His 
frown,  swagger,  bluster,  and  authoritative 
shakings  of  his  head,  tlie  annihilating  ferocity 
of  his  look,  and  the  inflated  pomp  of  manner 
with  which  he  addressed  them,  and  "  damned 
his  honor,"  were  all  inimitable  in  their  way. 
The  father  was  more  cautious  and  within 
bounds,  simply  because  he  had  more  sense, 
and  knew  the  world  better  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  easy  to  see  bj-  his  manner,  that 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  at  im23:U'tiality  and 
justice,  he  possessed  the  poison  as  well  as 
the  wisilom  of  the  seipent,  but  not  one  atom 
of  the  harmlessness  of  tlie  dove.  At  another 
tjible,  a  little  to  the  right  of  irClutchy,  sat 
Jl'.Slime,  ready  to  take  his  appropriate  i)art 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  day,  ami  prepared, 
whilst  engaged  in  tlie  task  of  seeing  that 
everything  was  done  according  to  law,  to 
throw  in  "a  word  in  season,  touching  the 
iuterest-s  of  the  gospel" 

At  length  eleven  o'clock  arrived,  and  found 
Val,  Phil,  our  old  friend  Darby,  who  had 
not  yet  entered  upon  the  duties  of  liis  office, 
together  with  one  or  two  other  understrap- 
pers, all  rea<ly  for  business.  ITie  two  prin- 
cipal characters  were  suiTOunded  by  books, 
rentids,  receipts,  and  every  other  document 
necessary  and  usual  ujion  such  occasions. 
The  day  was  wet  and  cold,  and  by  no  means 
in  the  spirit  of  the  season  ;  but  we  know  not 
why  it  liappens,  tliat  there  seems  in  genei-al 
to  be  a  fatality  of  dis;i.strous  weather  peculiar 
to  such  days,  leading  one  to  imagine  that  the 
agent  possessed  such  a  necromantic  fore- 
knowledge of  the  weather,  as  enabled  him  to 
superinduce  the  severity  of  tlic  elements  uiKJn 
his  own  crueltj'.  In  a  country  so  poor  as 
Ireland,  the  scene  presented  by  a  rent  day  is 
one  too  impressive  and  melancholy  ever  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  heart  touched  with  be- 
nevolence. There  is  little,  if  any,  of  th.it 
erect  freedom  of  demeanor  ayd   natural  e.\- 


j  hibition  of  good  will,  which  cliaracterize  con- 
I  scious  independence  and  a  sense  of  protec- 
I  tion  on  the  jiart  of  the  tenant ;  wliilst  on 
that  of  the  agent  or  landlord  there  is  a  con- 
temptuous hardness  of  manner,  a  vile  indif- 
ference, and  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings 
!  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  that 
'  might  enable  the  shallowest  observer  to  say 
I  at  a  glance,  Ihcre  is  no  sijmpalhij  between  Ihal 
man  and  Ihrxa  people. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Give  yourself  time  to 
observe  them  more  closely,  listen  to  that 
agent  pouring  his  insolent  invective  upon  the 
'  head  of  this  poor  man,  whose  only  crime  is 
'  his  poverty,  and  whose  spirit  appeal's  to  bo 
'  broken  down  with  the  struggles  and  suffei- 
ings  of  life  ;  yet,  who  hears  his  honesty  im- 
pugned, his  efforts  ridiculed,  and  his  charac- 
;  ter  blackened,  without  manife.sting  any  other 
■  than  a  calm  spirit  that  looks  inwards  to  his 
own  heart  for  the  consciousness  of  these 
I  falsehoods.  Look  at  this,  we  repeat,  and  yon 
;  will  surely  feel  yourself  fonied  to  say — not 
that  there  is  no  sympathy  between  these 
men,  but  there  .nls  the  oppressor  and  lliere 
slaiid.-i  the  oppre.-<tted. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Bestow  a  still 
more  searching  glance  upon  the  scene.  Here 
is  more  than  invective  ;  more  than  the  impu- 
tation of  dishonesty  and  fraud  ;  luoro  than 
I  the  cruel  defamation  of  character  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  many.  IMark  the  words  of  that 
[  agent  or  landlord  again.  He  is  sealing  the 
fate  of  this  struggling  man  ;  he  tells  him  he 
is  to  have  no  home — no  house  to  shelter 
j  himself,  his  wife,  and  their  children  ;  that  he 
must  be  dispossessed,  ejected,  turned  out 
I  upon  the  world,  without  friends  to  su2>port 
or  aid  him,  or  the  means  to  sustiiin  their 
physical  existence.  Hear  all  this,  and  mark 
i  the  brow  of  that  denounced  man  ;  observe 
j  how  it  knits  and  darkens ;  how  firmly  he 
coinpressess  his  lips,  and  with  what  a  long, 
determined,  gloomy  gixze  he  sui-veys  liis  de- 
nouncer— obstrve  all  this,  we  repeat ;  and 
I  need  you  feel  surprised,  at  finding  youi-self 
I  compelled  to  go  still  farther,  and  say  there 
'  .'yit.s  a  doomed  man  and  there  iuu.it  as.su7-edli/ 
stand.-i  his  murderer. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  capa- 
ble of  justifying  murder,  or  the  shedding  of 
human  blood  ;  but  we  are  palliating,  an<l 
ever  shall  jialliate  that  crime  in  tlie  humble 
I  man,  which  originates  in  the  oppression  of 
the  gi-eat  man.  Is  the  act  which  banishes 
happiness  and  contentment — introduces  pov- 
erty, niisery,  destitution— -whicli  scjittei-s  out 
of  the  heart  all  the  little  amenities  and  sweet 
endearments  of  life — whi<'li  wastes  away  the 
strength  of  the  si)irit,  and  jtai-alyzes  that  of 
the  hand  -which  dims  the  eye  and  gives 
paleness  to  the  check,  and  by  condnuing  ail 
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these  togetlier  makes  liome — yes,  home,  the 
trystiiig  place  of  all  the  affections,  a  thing  to 
he  thought  of  only  with  dread — au  asylum 
for  the  miseries  of  life  ; — is  the  act,  we  say, 
which  inflicts  uj)on  a  human  being,  or  a  hu- 
man family,  this  scathing  and  multitudinous 
curse — no  crime  ?  In  the  sight  of  God  and 
in  the  sight  of  man  is  it  no  crime '?  Yes  !  In 
the  sight  of  God  and  man  it  is  a  deep,  an 
awful,  and  a  most  heartless  crime  !  To  re- 
turn, however,  to  our  rent  day.  The  whole 
juorning  was  unseasonably  cold  and  stormy, 
and  as  there  was  but  little  shelter  about  the 
place,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  congregated  before  the 
door  were  compelled  to  bear  the  full  force  of 
its  inelemenc}^ 

Indeed,  it  may  be  observed  with  truth, 
that  when  people  are  met  together  under 
circumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  they  can- 
not relax  or  melt  into  that  social  ease  which 
generally  marks  those  who  come  together 
with  no  such  restraint  upon  the  heart  or 
spirits.  Here,  too,  as  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  Ufe,  all  the  various  grades  of  pov- 
erty and  dependence  fall  into  their  respec- 
tive classes.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  might 
be  seen  together  those  more  comfortable 
farmers  who  were  able  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, but  who  labored  under  the  galling 
conviction,  that,  however  hard  and  severely 
industry  raight  put  forth  its  exertions,  there 
was  no  ultimate  expectation  of  independence 
— no  cheering  reflection,  that  they  resided 
under  a  landlord  who  would  feel  gratified 
and  proud  at  their  progressive  jsrosperity. 
Alas !  it  is  wonderful  how  much  happiness  a 
bad  landlord  destroys  !  These  men  stood 
with  their  backs  to  the  whid  and  storm, 
lowly  conversing  upon  the  disastrous  change 
^\hich  was  coming,  and  had  come,  over  the 
estate.  Their  brows  were  lowered,  their 
dialogue  languid  and  gloomy,  and  altogether 
their  whole  appearance  was  that  of  men  who 
felt  that  they  hved  neither  for  themselves  or 
their  families,  but  for  those  who  took  no  in- 
terest whatsoever  in  their  hapijiuess  or  wel- 
fai-e. 

In  another  place  were  grouped  together 
men  who  were  still  worse  off  than  the  fonner 
— men,  we  mean,  who  were  able  to  meet  their 
engagements,  but  at  the  expense  of  all,  or 
mostly  all,  that  constitutes  domestic  comfort 
— who  had  bad  beds,  bad  food,  and  indiffer- 
ent clothes.  These  persons  were  far  more 
humbled  m  their  bearmgthan  the  former,  took 
a  less  in'ominent  situation  in  the  crowd,  and 
seemed  to  have  deeper  care,  and  much  more 
personal  feeling  to  repress  or  combat.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  very  severe  and 
vexatii.ius  tyranny  exercised  over  them  had 
absolutely  ckiven   the   poor   creatures   into 


hypocrisy  and  falsehood  —  a  general  and 
almost  uniform  consequence  of  conduct  so 
peculiarly  oppressive.  They  were  all,  at 
best,  God  knows,  but  vei-y  poorly  clothed  ; 
yet,  if  it  so  happened  that  one  or  two  of 
them,  somewhat  more  comfortable  than  the 
rest,  happened  to  have  got  a  new  co.at  a  Uttle 
before  gale  day,  he  invai-iably  declined  to 
appear  in  it,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that  he 
should  receive  a  torrent  of  abuse  fi'om  the 
agent,  in  consequence  of  "  getting  fat,  im- 
jiudent,  and  well-dressed  on  his  Lordshij^'s 
isrojierty ; "  terms  of  abuse,  which,  together 
with  the  cause  that  produced  them,  are  at 
this  moment  well  kno\\ai  to  thousands  as  ex- 
pressions whose  general  occurrence  on  such 
occasions  has  almost  fixed  them  into  px'o- 
verb.  Will  our  Enghsh  neighbors  believe 
this  ?  That  we  know  not,  but  we  can  assiu'e 
them  that  they  may. 

There  were  other  gi-oiips  farther  do^\-n  in 
the  scale  of  distress,  where  emban-assment 
and  sti-uggie  told  a  yet  more  jDainful  tale  ; 
those  who  came  with  their  rent,  in  fidl  to  be 
sure,  but  literally  racked  up  fi-om  their  ovm 
l^rivate  destitution — who  were  obliged  to  sell 
the  meal,  or  oats,  or  wheat,  at  a  ruinous  loss, 
in  order  to  meet  the  inexorable  demands  of 
the  merciless  and  tyi-amiical  agent.  Here 
were  all  the  external  evidences  of  their  con- 
dition legible  by  a  single  look  at  their  per- 
sons ;  they  also  herded  together,  ill  clad,  ill 
fed,  timid,  broken  dowii,  heiu-tless.  All 
these,  however,  had  theu*  rents — had  them 
full  and  comjslete  in  amount ;  and  now  the 
reader  may  well  say,  this  picture  is,  indeed, 
very  painful,  and  I  am  glad  it  is  closed  at 
last.  Closed !  oh,  no,  kind  reader,  it  is  not 
closed,  nor  could  it  be  closed  by  any  writer 
acquainted  either  mth  the  subject  or  the 
country.  What  ai-e  we  to  say  of  those  who 
had  not  the  rent,  and  who  came  there  only 
to  make  that  melancholy  statement,  and  to 
pi-ay  for  mercy?  Here  was  raggedness, 
shivering — not  merely  with  the  cold  assault 
of  the  elements — biit  fi-om  the  di-eaded  ap- 
jDrehension  of  the  terrible  agent — downcast 
looks  that  spoke  of  keen  and  cutting  miseiy 
— eyes  that  were  dead  and  hojieless  in  ex- 
pression— and  occasionally,  a  hasty  WTinging 

j  of  the  hands,  accompanied  by  an  expression 
so   dejected   and   lamentable,  as  makes  us, 

I  when  Ave  cast  our  ej'e  in  imagination  upon 
such  men  as  Valentine  IM'Clutchy,  cry  out 
aloud,  "where  are  the  hghtniugs  of  the 
Almighty,  and  why  are  his  thunderbolts 
asleep  ? "  There  was  there  the  poor  gray- 
haired  old  man — the  grandfather — accom- 
panied, perhaps,  by  his  promising  young 
grandsons,  left  fatherless  and  motherless  to 
his  care,  and  brought  now  in  order  that  the 
agent  might  sae  with  his  eves  how  soon  he 
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will  have  their  aid  to  c-ultivate  theix-  little  j 
f:u-ra,    and   cousequeutly,    to    niiike    it  pay  , 
better,  he  Lopes.     Then  the  widow,  tremu-  , 
lous  with  the  excess  of  mauy  feelinjjs,  many  j 
cares,  and  many  bitter  and  Luilij^naut  appre-  j 
hensious.      If  handsome   herself,   or  if  the  ! 
mother  of  ilauirhtei-s  old  enough,  and  suffi-  ■ 
cientlj'  attractive,   for  the   pui"poses  of  de-  j 
bauchery,  oh  !  what  has  she  to  contend  with  ? 
Poor,  lielpless,  friendless,  comin;^'  to  offer  her 
humble  apolo^if)'  for  not  bein-j  able  to  be  pre-  ! 
pai-ed   for   the   day.     Alas!   how  may  she, 
clutched  as  she  is  in  the  fangs  of  that  man, 
or   his  scoundrel  and  profligate   son — how 
may  she  tight  out  the  noble  battle  of  re- 
ligion, and  virtue,  and  poverty-,  against  the  ■ 
united   influences  of   opijression   and   lust, 
wealth  and  villany.  j 

The  appearance  of  these  different  gi'oups 
— when  the  inclemency  of  the  day,  their 
sinking  hearts,  and  do^^•ncast  pale  comite- 
nauces,  were  taken  into  consideration — was 
really  a  strong  exponent  of  the  gTeatest  evil 
which  chiu'jicterizes  and  oppresses  the  coun- 
try— the  un.settled  state  of  property,  and  of 
the  rektive  position  of  landlord  and  tenant  i 
in  Ii-eland. 

At  length  the  hall-door  was  opened,  and  a 
hard-faced  ruffian  came  out  upon  the  steps,  ' 
shouting  the  name  of  a  man  named  O'Hare. 
The  niiiu  innnevUately  appi'oached  the  steps,  i 
and  after  shaking  the  hawxy  rain  out  of  his 
big  coat,  and  having  whisked  his  hat  back- 
wards and  forwards  several  times,  that  he 
might  not  soil  his  honor's  office,  he   was  i 
bi-ought  in,  and  ha\iug  made  liis  humble 
bow,  stood  to  heal'  his  honor's  plea.sure.    His 
honor,  however,  who  had  divided  the  labor  | 
between  himself  and  Phil,  had  also,  by  an 
arrangement  which  was  Undei-stood  between  j 
them,  idlotted  that  young  gentleman,  at  his 
own  request,-  a.  pecuhar  cLuss  marked  out  in 
the  rental,  in  which  class  this  man  stood. 

"  O'Hare,'  sjiid  Vid,  "  how  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  L'pou  my  conscience,  your  honor,  but 
poorly,"  replied  O'Hare,  "  the  last  heavy  tit 
of  illne.s.s,  joined  to  the  liad  times,  sir — " 

"  O'Hare,"  S-aid  Solomon,  "  suffer  me 
humbly,  and  without  assuming  anything  to 
myself,  to  point  out  to  you  the  impropriety 
of  sweaiTUg ;  I  do  it,  my  friend,  in  all  hu- 
mility ;  for  I  fear,  that  so  long  as  you  in- 
dulge in  that  most  siiifid  practice,  the  times 
will  seldom  be  other  than  bad  with  j'ou,  or, 
indeed,  with  any  one  that  gives  way  to  so 
wicked  a  habit  Excuse  me,  O'Hare,  I  speak 
to  you  a.s  a  Christian,  I  humbly  ti-ust"  I 

"By  G — ,  that's  good,  father,"  excLiimed 
Phil,  "  M'.Slime  in-eacliiug  to  such  a  fellow  as  j 
tliis!" 

•  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir,"  said  O'Hare 
to  Solomon,  "  for  your  kindness  in — ■"  i 


"  Thank  the  devil,  sunx,"  said  Phil ;  "  wh:it 

the  devil  does  he  or  I  care  about  your  d d 

thiiidvs.     Have  you  your  rent  ?  " 

The  niiui,  with  trembling  hands,  placed 
some  notes,  and  gold,  and  sUver  before  him 
— the  latter  being  rolled  up  in  the  formei-. 

"I'm  short  for  the  present,"  he  a*lded, 
"just  thirty  shilling,  su- ;  Init  you  can  give 
me  an  acknowledgment  for  the  sum  I  give 
you  now :  a  regular  receipt  will  do  when  I 
bring  you  the  balance,  which,  God  willin', 
v^dll  be  in  about  a  fortnight." 

"Ay,  and  this  is  yoiu-  rent,  Mr.  O'Haa-e,'' 
exclaimed  Phil,  gathering  up  the  money  into 
a  lump,  and  with  idl  his  force  flinging  it  at 
the  mans  Lead  ;  " this  is  your  rent,  Mvder 
O'Hare,"  placing  an  emphasis  of  contempt 
on  the  woril  Jli-.  ;  "  thiitv  shillings  short, 
Mr.    O'Hare,   but  I'll  teU    you   what,    Mr. 

O'Hare,  by ,  if  you  don't  Lave  the  full 

rent  for  me  in  two  hours,  Mr.  O'Hare,  I'll 
make  shoi-t  work,  and  you  may  sleep  on  the 
dunghill.  I  can  in  ten  minutes  "get  more 
rent  than  you  pay,  Mr.  O'Hare,  so  now  go  to 
h — 1,  and  get  the  money,  or  out  you  go." 

The  poor  man  stoojied  down,  and  with 
considerable  search  and  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  pic'kiug  up  his  money. 

"In  two  hours,  sir,"  said  he,  "I  could 
never  do  it." 

"That's  your  own  business,"  said  Phil, 
"  not  mine — if  you  have  it  not  for  me  in  two 
Lours,  out  you  go  ;  so  now  be  off"  to  Lell  out 
of  this,  and  get  it." 

Val,  who  had  been  poring  over  an  account- 
book,  now  raised  his  head,  as  if  distui-bed 
by  the  noise  for  the  firet  time  : — 

"What's  the  matter'?"  said  he,  "  what  is 
it,  Phil?" 

"  Why,  d — n  my  honor,"  replied  Phil, 
"  but  that  scounch-el  O'Hiu-e,  had  the  assur- 
ance to  come  to  me  thii-ty  shillings  short  of 
his  rent,  and,  what  is  more,  only  brought  me 
a  part  of  it  in  gold  !  " 

"  God  help  mft  !  "  exclaimed  poor  O'Hare, 
"I  know  not  what  to  do — sure  I  ilid  the 
best  I  could." 

He  then  went  out  to  the  hall,  and  was 
about  to  leave  the  house,  when  Vtd  rising, 
called  him  into  another  room,  where  both 
remained  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  the 
man  went  away,  tlianking  his  honor,  and 
praying  (iod  to  bless  him  ;  and  Val,  havmg 
seated  hhuself  at  the  desk,  ajipeai-ed  to  feel 
ratlier  pleased  at  their  Uttle  interview  than 
otherwise. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fiiend,  M'Clutcliy,"  s.ud 
Solomon,  "  you  ai-e  a  treasure  in  your  way 
— when  you  do  a  kind  act  it  is  always  in 
secret,  ever  mindful  of  our  spiritual  obliga- 
tions, my  friend." 

"  "Why,"  said  Val,  "a  man  is  not  always  to 
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trumpet  forth  any  little  act  of  kindness  be 
nijiy  choose  to  render  to  a  poor  simple  fellow 
like  O'Hare.  You  mustn't  mind  him,  Phil — 
I  have  told  him  not  to  be  in  a  huiTy,  but  to 
take  his  time." 

"Very  well,"  said  Phil,  who  had  just 
knowledge  enough  of  his  father's  \dllany,  to 
feel  satisfied,  that  in  whatever  ai-rangement 
took  place  between  them,  O'Hare's  interest 
was  not  consulted;*  "very  well;  d — n  my 
honor,  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  old  cock." 

Oiu*  readers,  we  presume,  have  akeady 
observed,  that  however  tenderly  our  friend 
Solomon  felt  for  the  sweai-ing  habitc,  of  the 
poor,  he  was  somehow  rather  reluctant  in 
offering  a  word  in  season  to  any  one  else. 
What  his  motive  could  be  for  this  we  are 
really  at  a  loss  to  know,  unless  it  proceeded 
fi-om  a  charitable  consciousness,  that  as  there 
was  no  eai'thly  hope  of  improving  them  by 
admonition,  it  was  only  deepening  then-  re- 
sponsiljility  to  give  it — for  Solomon  was 
charitable  in  all  things. 

"  Call  in  Tom  Maguire,  from  Edenmore," 
said  Yid.  "  Now,"  he  i>roceeded,  "  this  is  a 
stiff-necked  scoundrel,  who  refuses  to  vote 
for  us  ;  but  it  will  go  hard,  or  I  shall  work 
him  to  some  puipose.  AVell,  Maguire,"  he 
jiroceeded,  after  the  man  had  entered,  "  I'm 
glad  to  see  you — how  do  you  do  ?  " 

"I'm  much  obUged  to  you,  sir,"  rephed 
the  other — "why  just  able  to  make  both 
ends  barely  meet,  and  no  more  ;  but  as  the 
time  goes,  sm-e  it's  well  to  be  able  to  do  that 
same,  thank  goodness." 

"Tom,"  said  Solomon,  "I  am  pleased  to 
hear  you  sjjeak  in  such  a  spirit ;  that  was 
jiiously  expressed — very  much  so  indeed." 

'•  Well,  Tom,"  joroceeded  Val ;  "  I  suppose 
you  are  prejiared  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  rephed  Tom,  who,  by  the 
way,  was  a  bit  of  a  wag  ;  "  you  know,  or  at 
least  Mr.  M'Slime  does,  that  it's  good  to  be 
always  prepared.  The  rent  in  full  is  there, 
sir,"  he  added,  laying  it  donn  on  the  table  ; 
"  and  I'll  thank  you  for  the  receipt." 

Val  dehberately  reckoned  over  the  gold — 
for  in  no  other  coin  would  he  receive  it — 
and  then  drew  a  long  breath,  and  appeared 
satisfied,  but  not  altogether  fi-ee  fi'om  some 
touch  of  hesitation. 

"  Ay,"  said  he,  "  it  is  all  right,  Tom,  cer- 
tainly— yes,  certainlj',  it  is  all  right.  Dai-by, 
till  Tom  a  bimiper  of  whiskey — not  that>-^I 
say  the  large  glass,  you  scoundrel." 

"  Throth,  Captain,  'tisn't  my  heai't  'ud 
hiudher  me  to  give  him  the  largest  in  the 
house  ;  but  I  have  a  conscientious  scruple 
against  doin'  what  I  beheve  isn't  right.  My 
Bible   tells   me .     Well,   well,    sure  I'm 

*  This  soeue  is  verbatim  et  literatim  from  life. 


only  cbpying  orders.  Here,  Tom. "  he  added, 
handing  him  the  large  bumper. 

"Confound  the  fellow,"  said  Val;  "evef 
since  he  has  become  a  convert  to  ilr.  Lucre, 
there's  no  getting  a  word  out  of  him  that 
hasn't  rehgion  in  it." 

"Ah,  Captain,"  rephed  parb;',  "sure  Mr. 
M'Shme  there  knows,  that  '  out  of  the  abun^ 
dance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  spaiketh.'  " 

"  I  cannot  answer  for  what  you  are  latterly, 
Darby,"  replied  Solomon — "thank  you, 
Tom,"  to  Maguire,  who  had  held  his  glass  in 
his  hand  for  some  time,  and  at  length  hur- 
rieelly  drank  theii-  healths; — "but  I  know 
that  the  first  spiritutd  uuirition  you  received, 
was  at  least  fi-om  one  who  belonged  to  an 
ApostoUeal  Church — a  volvmtary  Presbyters' 
— unijolluted  by  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness, on  which  jour  Chiu'ch  of  Ireland 
is  estabhshed." 

"But  you  know,"  said  Dai-by,  "  that  we're 
ordhered  to  make  for  ourselves  friends  of 
I  that  same  mammon  of  unrighteousness." 
]  "  Upon  my  honor,"  said  Phil,  "  I  know 
!  that  you're  a  hj-pocritical  old  scoundrel. 
i  Be  off  to  h — 1,  sir,  and  hold  your  tongue." 
I  "Tlu-oth  and  I  wiU,  Captam  Phil— I  wiU 
i  then,"  and  he  was  silent ;  but  his  face,  as  he 
'  glanced  first  at  Tom  Maguire,  and  then  at 
[  Solomon  and  the  rest,  was  a  perfect  jewel, 
!  beyond  all  price. 

i  "Tom,"  proceeded  Val,  "I  liope  you've 
I  thought  over  what  I  mentioned  to  j'ou  on 
otu'  canvass  the  other  day  '? " 

"I  have,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "and  I'm  still  of 
the  same  opinion.  I'll  vote  for  Hartley  and 
no  other." 

"  You  don't  imagine  of  what  seiwice  Lord 
Cumber  and  I  could  be  of  to  you." 

"I  know  of  no  service  Lord  Cumber  ever 
was  to  any  of  his  tenants,"  replied  Maguire  ; 
"  exce2it,  indeed,  to  keep  them  ground  to 
tlie  earth,  in  suj^portin'  his  extravagance,  and 
[  that  he  might  sjiend  their  hard  earnings  in 
another  country,  not  caring  one  damn  wheth- 
er they  live  or  starve.  It's  for  that  raison, 
sir,  I  vote,  and  will  vote  against  him." 

"  Well,  but,"  said  Val,  whose  brow  began 
to  darken,  "  you  have  not  considered  what 
an  enemy  he  can  be  to  those  like  you,  whose 
obstinacy  draws  down  his  resentment  ujion 
them.  Have  you  ever  considered  that— 
eh?" 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  can  readily  be  a  worse 
enemy  to  me,  or  any  tenant  he  has,  than  he 
is  at  present.  I'U  trouble  you  for  my  re- 
ceipt, Mr.  M'Clutchy,  but  I  won't  vote  for 
him.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  he,  on 
looking  at  the  receipt  which  Val,  as  he  spoke, 
had  handed  to  him  ;  "  this  isn't  signed — your 
name's  not  to  it." 

"  Show,"  said  Val  ;  "  upon  my  life  it  is  not. 
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You  ai-e  riglit,  Maguire  ;  but  the  truth  is, 
M'Slime,  that  while  speiikiiig  on  anj-  subject 
that  affects  Lord  Cumber's  interests,  I  am 
scarcely  conscious  of  doing  anything  else. 
Now,  sir,"  he  proceeded,  addressing ILiguii'C, 
with  a  brow  like  midnight ;  "  there  is  your 
receipt — bring  it  home — show  it  to  yoiu" 
family — and  tell  them  it  is  the  List  of  the 
kind  you  will  ever  receive  on  the  property  of 
Lord  Cumber.  I  shall  let  you  know,  sir, 
that  I  am  somewhat  stronger  than  you 
are." 

"That's  all  to  be  proved  j-et,  sir,"  said  the 
sturdy  f;u-mcr  :  "  you  know  the  proverb,  sir 
— '  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.'  " 

"What  do  you  mean,  sii-ra?  What  lan- 
guage is  this  to  my  fatlier  ?  Be  off  to  h — 1 
or  Connauglit,  sir,  or  we'll  make  if  worse  for 
you — ha  I — bow-wow."  He  cUd  not  utter  the 
last  int€i;jection,  but  his  face  expi-essed  it. 

"  That's  not  the  religious  individual  I  took 
him  to  be,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  there  is  much 
of  the  leaven  of  iniquity  in  him." 

"  Religion  be  hanged,  M'Slime  ! "  said  Phil, 
"  what  religion  could  yon  expect  a  Papist  like 
him  to  have '?  " 

"  iI'Murt,  call  in  old  Paddy  Coirigan." 

A  venerable  old  man,  who,  though  nearly 
a  hundred  years  old,  stood  actujdly  as  erect 
as  the  Apollo  Belvidere  himself,  now  entered. 
He  wa.s,  however,  but  poorly  clad,  and  had 
notliing  else  remarkable  about  him,  with  the 
exception  of  a  rich  wig,  which  would  puzzle 
any  one  to  know  how  it  had  got  upon  his 
head.  On  entering,  lie  took  oif  his  hat  as 
usual,  and  paid  his  salutation. 

"  What  the  devil  do  j"OU  mean,  Corrigan  ?  " 
said  Phil,  once  more  in  a  fluster ;  "  what 
kind  of  respect  is  that  in  our  presence  ? — 
what  kind  of  respect  is  that,  I  say  ?  Take 
oflf  j-our  wig,  sir." 

"  With  gi-^at  respect  to  you,  sii-,"  replied 
Corrigan,  "I  have  been  in  as  jinteel  com- 
pany as  thi.s,  alid  it's  the  first  time  ever  I  was 
axed  to  take  my  w!(j  off." 

"Phil,"  Slid  Val,  who  I'eally  felt  somewhat 
a.shamed  of  this  ignorant  and  tjTannical  cox- 
comb, "  Phil,  my  good  boy,  I  think  you  ai-e 
r.ither  foolish — never  mind  him,  Paddy,  he 
is  only  jesting." 

"  Are  not  you  the  man  ?  "  asked  Solomon, 
"  in  whom  our  rector,  Mi\  Lucre,  takes  such 
a  deep  and  Chi'istian  intei-est  ?  " 

'■  I  am,  sir,"  returned  Corrigan. 

"  And  pray,  what  interest  does  he  take  in 
you  ?  "  said  VaL 

"Troth,  sir, '  replied  Paddj-,  "he  is  very 
kind  and  very  good  to  me.  Indeed,  he's  the 
generous  gentleman,  and  the  good  Christian, 
that  doesn't  forget  Paddy  Corrigan." 

"  But,  Pad<ly,  what  does  ho  do  for  you  ?  " 
i~'.:eil  the  agent. 


"  \Miy,  sir,"  replied  Conigan,  "  he  gives 
me  a  cast-oif  wig  once  a  year,  God  bless  him  ! 
— This  is  his  I  have  on  me.  Throth,  ever 
since  I  began  to  wear  them  I  feel  a  strong 
rehsh  for  beef  and  mutton,  and  such  fine 
feedin' ;  but  somehow,  God  forgive  me,  I 
haven't  the  same  leanin'  to  devotion  that  I 
used  to  have." 

"  Paddy,  my  old  boy,"  said  Phil,  "  that  al- 
ters the  case  altogether.  I  thouglit  the  wig 
was  as  Popish  as  youi-self  ;  but  had  I  kno\Mi 
that  it  was  a  staunch  and  constitutional  con- 
cern, of  sound  High  Church  i)rinciple,  I 
should  have  treated  it  with  respect.  I  might 
have  known,  indeed,  that  it  could  not  be  a 
Popish  one,  Paddj%  for  I  see  it  has  the  thor- 
ough Protestant  ciu-1." 

The  fatlier  looked  at  Phil,  to  ascertiiin 
whetlier  he  was  serious  or  not,  but  so  un- 
meaning or  equivocal  was  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  that  he  could  make  nothing 
out  of  it. 

"  You  ai-e  reasoning,"  said  Solomon,  "  upon 
■WTong,  certainly  not  ujion  purely  gospel  prin- 
cij)les,  Phd.  The  wig  at  this  moment  has  a 
great  de:d  more  of  Popery  in  it  than  ever  it 
had  of  Protestantism-." 

"And,  if  I'm  not  much  mistaken,  more 
honesty,  too,"  observed  Val,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  opposition  he  received  in  the  grand 
jurj'  room  by  Lucre's  friends  ;  nor  tlie  fa<-t 
that  the  same  reverend  gentleman  had  taken 
many  fat  slices  of  his  mouth  on  sevend  other 
occiLsions. 

"Well,  then,  confound  the  wig,"  said  Phil, 
"and  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it." 

Paddy  then  paid  his  rent,  and  having  re- 
ceived a  receijst,  was  about  to  go,  when  Val 
thus  addressed  him  : — 

"Paddy,  I  hope  you  will  not  liesitate  to 
give  up  tiiat  farm  of  yours  at  Slatbeg  ;  I  told 
you  before  that  if  you  do,  I'll  be  a  friend  to 
you  for  life." 

"I'll  sell  it,  sir,"  said  Paddy  ;  "  but  surely 
you  woukbi't  have  me  to  give  up  my  interest 
in  such  a  farm  as  that." 

"I'll  make  it  up  to  j'ou  in  other  ways," 
said  Val;  "and  I'll  mention  you  besides  to 
Lord  Cumber." 

"I'm  thankful  to  you,  sir,"  said  Paddy; 
"but  it's  in  heaven  I'll  be,  most  likely,  before 
ever  you  see  liis  face." 

"  Then,  you  won't  give  it  up,  nor  rely  upon 
my  generosity  or  Lord  Cumber's  ?  It's  Lord 
Cumber  ycnx  will  be  obliging,  not  me." 

"  Wid  every  respect  for  you  both,  sir,"  re- 
plied Paddy,  "  I  must  think  ot  my  own  fle.sli 
and  blood,  my  child  re,  and  grand-childr(>, 
and  gi'eat-givand-chililre,  liefore  I  think  of 
either  you  or  liim.  The  day,  sir,  j-ou  made 
me  tipsy,  ami  sent  me  f>n  your  own  ciu-  for 
the  lease,  I  would  a  given  it — but  then,  they 
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"wouldn't  let  me  at  liome,  aud  so,  ou  thmking 
it  over — " 

"  Pooh,  you're  doting,  man,  you're  doting," 
said  Val.  ' "  Go  home,  now — but  I  tell  you, 
you  will  have  cause  to  remember  this  before 
you  die,  old  as  you  are — go  home." 

"The  truth  is,  Solomon,  I  was  offered  two 
hundi-ed  i^ounds  for  it  by  one  of  my  '  hoimds  ' 
which  would  be  a  good  thing  enough,  and 
would  afford  you  a  slice  into  the  bai-gain. 
The  old  fellow  would  have  brought  me  the 
lease  the  day  he  speaks  of,  were  it  not  for  the 
family — and,  talking  of  leases,  you  will  not 
forget  to  draw  up  those  two  for  the  O'Flah- 
erties,  with  a  flaw  in  each.  They  are  cer- 
tainly with  us  up  to  the  present  time,  but, 
then,  we  can  never  be  sure  of  these  Pap- 
ists." 

"No,  d — n  my  honor,  if  ever  we  can," 
re-echoed  Phil ;  "  they  hate  us  because  we 
keej)  them  down.  Put  in  two  good  thumj)- 
ing  flaws,  Solomon,  and  be  hanged  to  you  ; 
so  -that  we  can  po^s  them  out  if  ever  they 
refuse  to  vote  for  us." 

"Never  you  miud  Solomon,"  said  his 
father,  "Solomon  will  put  m  a  pair  of  flaws 
that  wlU  do  him  honor." 

"If  I  did  not  feel  that  in  doing  so,  my 
dear  M'Clutchy,  I  am  rendering  a  service  to 
religion,  and  fighting  a  just  aird  righteous 
fight  against  Popery  and  idolatry,  I  would 
not  deem  myself  as  one  permitted  to  do  this 
thing — but  the  work  is  a  helping  forward  of 
r^eligion,  and  that  is  my  justification." 

"  Call  Philip  Duggan  in." 

A  poor  looking  man  nowi  entered  with  a 
staft"  in  his  liancl,  by  the  aid  of  which  he 
walked,  for  he  was  lame. 

"Well,  Duggan,  your  rent?  " 

"  I  have  scrambled  it  together,  su-,  fi-om 
God  knows  how  many  quai-thers." 

"Phil,"  said  Solomon  aside,  "  is  it  not 
painful  to  hear  how  habitually  these  dark 
creatures  take  the  sacred  name  in  vain." 

"By  ,  it's  perfectly  shocking,"  said 

Phil,  "  but  what  else  could  you  expect  from 
them  ?  " 

"  Duggan,"  said  Val,  "what  is  this,  here's 
a  mistake — you  are  short  three  j^ound  ten." 

"  Beggiu'  your  pardon,  sir,  it's  all  right," 
replied  Diiggan  ;  "  you  see,  your  honor, 
here's  my  little  account  for  the  work  I 
wrought  for  you  for  five  weeks  wid  horse  and 
cart,  up  mitil  I  put  my  knee  out  o'  joint  in 
the  quariy — you  remember,  sir,  when  I 
brought  it  to  j'ou,  j'ou  said  to  let  it  stand, 
that  you  would  allow  for  it  in  the  next  gale." 

"I  remember  no  such  thing,  my  good 
f 'How,  or,  if  ever  I  said  such  a  thing,  it  nmst 
have  been  a  mistake  ;  do  you  imagine,  now 
— are  you.  really  so  stupid  and  silly  as  to 
imagine  that  I  could  transmit  this  account 


of  yours  to  Lord  Cumber,  in  payment  of  hi^ 
rent  ?  " 

"  But  wasn't  it  by  your  own  ordhers  I  did 
it,  sir-?" 

"No,  su- ;  it  couldn't  be  by  my  orders. 
Duggan,  you're  a  great  laiave,  I  see.  I  once 
had  a  good  opinion  of  you  ;  but  I  now  per- 
ceive my  error.  Here  you  trumj)  up  a  dis- 
honest bill  against  me,  when  you  know  per- 
f  3ctly  well  that  most  of  the  work  you  charge 
me  with  was  duiy  work." 

"Beggiu'  youi'  pardon,  su-,  I  paid  you  the 
duty-work  besides,  if  you'll  remember  it." 

"  I  tell  you,  su-ra,  you  are  a  most  impu- 
dent aud  knavish  scoundrel,  to  speak  to  me 
in  this  style,  and  in  my  own  office,  too  !  Go 
and  get  the  balance  of  the  rent,  otherwise 
you  shall  repent  it ;  and,  mark  me,  sirra,  no 
more  of  your  dishonesty." 

"As  God  is  to  judge  me " 

"  All,  my  fi-iend ,"  began  Solomon. 

"  Be  off  to  h — 1,  sir,  out  of  this,"  thundered 
Phil.  "  Be  off,  I  say,  to  h — 1  or  Connaught ; 
or  if  you  don't,  take  my  word  for  it,  you'll 
find  yourself  in  a  worse  mess.  To  address 
my  father  in  such  laug-uage  !  Be  off,  sir ; 
ha ! " — Bow-wow  !  said  liis  face  once  more. 

"  Ah,"  said  Solomon,  when  the  man  had 
retired,  "  I  see  your  p.atience  and  your  difii- 
culties — but  there  is  no  man  free  from  the 
latter  in  this  clieckered  vale  of  sorrov.-." 

"  Call  Roger  Regan,"  said  Val ;  "  here's  a 
fellow,  now,  who  has  an  excellent  firm  at  a 
low  rent,  yet  he  never  is  preisai-ed  with  a 
penny.     Well  Regan." 

"Oh!  devil  resave  the  jsenny,  sir; — you 
must  only  jsrize  (appraise)  the  craps ;  the 
ould  game,  sir — the  ould  game  ;  however,  it's 
a  merry  world  as  long  as  it  lasts,  and  we 
must  only  take  oiir  own  fim  out  of  it." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  head, 
Regan  ?  "  asked  Val. 

"Devil  a  much,  sir  ;  a  couj^le  o'  cuts  that 
3'ou  might  lay  your  finger  in.'  We  an'  the 
Hannigans  had  another  set  to  on  Thursday 
last,  but  be  my  sowl,  we  thrashed  them  into 
chaff — as  we're  well  able  to  do.  AVill  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  di-inking  your  health,  gintle- 
men  ?     I  think  I  see  the  right  sort  here." 

"  Give  him  a  glass  of  spirits,"  said  Vr.l ; 
"I  think,  Reg;m,  j'ou  have  seen  some  o'-ie 
drinking  to-day  already." 

"  Well,  gintlemen,  here's — if  we're  to  have 
a  short  life,  may  it  be  a  merry  one !— and 
may  we  never  ait  worse  mait  than  mutton  ! 
Mr.  M'Shme,  more  power  to  you ! — She's 
next  door  to  me  " — and  he  winked  at  Solo- 
mon—"  an'  ban-in'  the  paleness,  by  the 
lowers  gettin'  on  famous  ;  tlu-oth,  sir,"  iii 
reply  to  Val — "  only  share  of  two  half-pints 
wid  Paddy  Colgan,  in  regard  of  that  day 
that's  in  it — blowin'  bullocks — and,  I  believe, 
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mother  half-pint  wid  Para  Bellow.  Blood, 
SU-,  but  that's  a  beautiful  drop !  Sowl  it 
would  take  the  tear  oft"  a  widow's  pi<; — or 
the  OTdow  herself.  Faith,  I\Ir.  :M'Clutc:liy,  I 
could  tell  where  the  cow  fp-iizes  that  wim 
milked  for  tliat !  Awouj^h !  However,  uo 
matther,  I'm  rantiu'  lie>j;aii  from  sweet 
Augfhadarra  —  Regan  the  Hake  tluit  never 
seen  to  morrow.     Whish  !  more  power  !  " 

"That  will  do,  Regan  ;  jou  have  not  your 
rent." 

"  Oh  I  d — n  the  peunj-,  as  usual. — Suc- 
cess I " 

"Well,  but  what's  to  be  done?  I  must 
come  down." 

"Devil  a  foot  you'll  come  down,  iDlease 
your  honor ;  but  you'U  come  up  and  prize 
tlie  crap.  It's  worth  five  times  tlie  rent,  at 
any  rate — tliat's  one  comfort.     Huitoo  !  " 

"  Upon  ray  honor,  Regan,  I'm  tired  of  tliis 
— I  have  done  it  several  times  through  kind- 
ness to  yourself  and  family,  but  I  cannot, 
really,  do  it  any  more." 

"  Very  well,  sir — no  offence — what  one 
won't,  anotlier  will  ;  I  can  raise  tlu'ee  times 
the  rent  on  it  in  four  and  twenty  houi-s." 

'•  What  an  unfortunate  man  you  are,  to  l>e 
sure.  Well,  Regan,  I  shall  appraise  your 
crops  and  take  them,  or  a  competent  sliare 
of  them,  in  payment,  on  Ihi^  occasion — but 
mark  mo,  it  sliall  be  the  last." 

"!More  power,  I  say.— Long  life  to  you, 
sii-.  You  know  a  hawk  fi-om  a  liand-saw,  any 
liow — and  be  my  sowl,  kind  father,  for  j-ca 
— whish  !  I'm  rantin'  Regan  from  sweet 
Augliadarra ! " 

80  saying,  poor,  idle,  drinking,  negligent, 

pugnacious  Regan,  by  his  o-\vn  sheer  neglect, 

put  his  property  into  the  hands  of  the  most 

relentless  haipy  that  ever  robbed  and  fleeced 

11  tenantry.     This  mode  of  proceeding  was, 

in  fact,  one  of  the  many  metliods  resorted  to 

by  rapacious  agents,  for  filling  their  own 

pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  wlio,  by 

tliis  means,  seMom  received   more   than  a 

I         foui-th^  part  of  the  value  of  liis  ei-ops.     The 

I         agent  under  the  mask  of  obliging  him,  and 

j         saving  his  crops   from    tlie   hammer,    took 

I         them  at  a  valuation  when  the  markets  were 

low  ;  and  in  order  that  ho  might  be  able  to 

do  so,  lie  always  kept  over  the  tenant's  liead 

what  is  called  a  hanging  gale — which  means 

that  he  was  lialf  a  year's  rent  in  anear.     Tlie 

(         crops  were  then  brought  home  to  the  agent's 

place,  and  frequently,  to  save  npi^eai-ances, 

i  to  the  haggard  of  some  friend  of  his,  where 

I  they  were  kept  until  the  markets  got  up  to 

'         the  highest  price.     So  tliat  it  wa.s  not  an  un- 

V  ••inl  thing  for  tlie  iniiiuitons  agent  to  dou- 

•  the  rent,  one-half  of  which  he  coolly  put 

;■>  his  own  pocket. — In  pastoral  lands  the 
!  "ttcr  w.o-s  appi-aLsed   in  the  same  manner, 


and  mostly  with  similar  results  to  both  par- 
ties; To  return — when  Regan  hud  departed, 
Val  asked  Solomon  what  he  thought  of  him. 

"  Think  of  him,"  said  Solomon,  who  could 
not  forgive  the  allusion  to  Susanna,  "  I  would 
fain  think  of  him  as  becomes  a  Cluistian  ; 
but,  somehow,  I  could  not  lielp  feeling, 
whenever  I  looked  at  him,  there  was  the  out- 
line of  an  execution  in  his  face  ;  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken — indeed,  I  hojje — I  trust  1 
am — the  viUain  !  " 

"M'Murt,  call  in  Cathai-uie  Tyn-ell." 

"  Yes,"  said  Phil,  "  call  in  Widow  Tyrrell. 
Now.  Solomon,  only  you  have  no  relish  for 
anything  except  what's  sanctified  and  spirit- 
Uid,  you  would  say  that  here  comes  such  a 
specimen  of  Lish  beauty  as  you  have  seldom 
seen." 

"  I  never  had  ally  objee^tion,"  said  Solo- 
mon, who,  in  spite  of  all  his  gravity,  betrayed 
an  alertness  on  this  occasion  that  was  cer- 
tainly not  xisual  to  him'; — "I  never  had  any 
objection  to  look  upon  any  work  from  His 
hand,  with  jjleasure.  Indeed,  on  the  con- 
tniry,  I  often  felt  that  it  raised  my  s!»nse  of 
— of  what  was  beautiful,  in  such  a  way  that 
my  feelings  became,  as  it  were,  full  of  a 
sweet  fei-vor  that  was  not  to  be  despised  ;  I 
will  consequently  not  decline  to  look  upon 
this  comely  widow — that  is  — in  the  serioii.s 
light  I  mention." 

"  How  do  you  do,  ISIrs.  Tyrrell  ?  I  hope 
you  have  not  got  much  wet '?  '  said  Val, 
turning  round  very  blandly. 

"  Oh,  ^Irs.  T\Tiell,  I  hope  you're  ven-  well,"  • 
followed  Phil  ;  "  I  fear  you  hnoe  got  wet — 
have  the  goodness  to  take  a  chair,  Mrs.  Tyr- 
rell—and a  glass  of  wine,  ma'am." 

Mr.s.  TvTrell  took  a  chair,  but  she  declined 
the  glass  of  wine.  Mrs.  Tyrrell  had  been  the 
wife  of  a  young  husband,  who  died  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  just  when  they  had  been 
about  a  year  aud  a  half  married.  She  was 
herself,  on  the  day  in  question,  about  the 
same  age  as  her  husband  when  he  died. 
She  liad  been  a  widow  just  two  yeai's,  and 
had  one  child,  a  son.  She  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  woman — in  fact  a  very  beautiful 
woman,  as  one  could  idmost  see  in  her  hiun- 
ble  condition  of  Ufe.  Her  tresses  were  a 
raven  black,  but  her  skin  was  white  and  \w\- 
ished  as  ivory.  Her  face  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  oval — her  brows  exquisitely  pen- 
cilled— and  lier  large  black,  l)ut  mellow  eye.s, 
flashed  a  look  that  went  into  your  vciy  heart, 
But,  if  there  was  anj-thing  that  striu'k  yo:i 
as  being  more  fascinating  than  another,  it 
w.as  the  expression  of  innocence,  and  iiurity, 
and  sweetness,  that  lay  about  her  small 
mouth  and  beautifully  rounded  chin.  Her 
form  was  symmetry  itself,  and  a  glimpse  of 
the  small,  Ijut  beautiful  foot  aud  aidde,  left 
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no  doubt  upon  the  mind  as  to  tlie  general 
Larmony  of  her  whole  figure.  On  this  occa- 
sion there  was  a  i^eusive  au*  about  her  which 
added  to  the  interest  she  excited  ;  for,  we 
beUeve,  it  maybe  truly  observed,  that  beauty 
never  appeiu-s  so  impressively  or  tendei-ly 
fascinating,  as  when  it  is  shghtly  overshad- 
owed with  care.  We  need  scarcely  say,  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  contrast  in  the  gaze 
she  received  fi-om  Phil  and  oiu'  friend  Solo- 
mon. That  of  Phil  was  the  gross,  impudent 
stare  of  a  hbertine  and  fool — a  stare,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  a  virtuous  woman,  soon  receives 
its  own  withering  rebuke  of  scorn  and  indig- 
nation. That  of  Solomon,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  look  in  which  there  lurked  a 
vast  deal  of  cunning,  regulated  and  sharp- 
ened by  experience,  and  disguised  by  hypoc- 
risy into  something  that  absolutely  resembled 
the  open,  ardent  admiration  of  a  child,  or  of 
some  innocent  man  that  had  hardly  ever 
been  m  the  world.  There  was,  however,  a 
villainous  dropping  of  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  with  an  almost  irrepressible  tendency 
to  lick  the  lips,  accompanied  with  an  exuda- 
tion of  internal  moisture  from  the  glands — 
vulgarly  termed  a  watering  of  the  teeth — 
which,  to  a  close  observer,  would  have  be- 
trayed him  at  once,  and  which  were  evident 
from  the  involuntary  workings  of  his  whole 
face. 

"Mrs.  TyiTeU,"  said  Val,  "I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  making  considerable  im- 
provements on  youi-  fai-m." 

"Improvements,  sir,"  replied  the  widow 
in  amazement ;  "  I  don't'  know  who  could 
have  told  you  that,  sir.  Didn't  my  f)otato 
crop  fail  altogether  with  me,  and  my  tiax, 
where  I  had  it  sjsread  on  the  holme  below, 
was  all  swe23t  away  by  the  flood." 

"  I  am  soiTy  to  heai-  that,  Mrs.  Tj-iTeU ; 
•  — we  are  very  hard  up  for  money  here,  and 
the  landlord  doesn't  know  on  what  hand  to 
tm-n  ;  I  must  raise  a  large  sum  for  him 
forthwith  : — indeed  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  I 
have  received  instructions  that  are  not  at  all 
pleasant  to  myself — I  am  to  let  no  one  pass, 
he  says,  and  if  I  cannot  get  the  rent  other- 
wise, I  am  to  enforce  it.  Now  this  is  very  un- 
Ijleasant,  Mrs.  Tyrrell,  inasmuch  as  it  com- 
jiels  me  to  take  steps  that  I  shall  feel  very 
painful. 

"  God  help  me,  then,"  rephed  the  poor 
yoimg  woman,  "for,  as  to  rent,  su-,  I  have  it 
not ;  and,  indeed,  Mr.  M'Chitchy,  what 
brought  me  h\  c e  to-day,  was  to  ask  a  little 
tune,  just  tin  1  get  my  butter  made  up  and 
sold. 

"Yes,  but  w'frat  can  I  do,  Mi-s.  TjiTelL?  I 
have  no  power  to  let  any  one  off,  even  where 
I  feel  inclined,  as  I  do  in  your  case.  It  reaUy 
is  not  in  my  j)ower ;   Lord   Cumber   took 


care  to  leave  me  no  discretion  in  the  busuiesg 
at  all." 

"  But  sm-ely,  su-,  you  don't  mean  to  say, 
that  imless  I  pay  the  rent,  you  wiU  seize 
upon  my  property." 

"This,"  said  Val,  as  if  to  himself,  "is 
reaUy  veiy  distressing— unfortunately,  Mi-s. 
TjTrell,  I  must  indeed,  unless  you  can  raise 
the  money  in  some  way ;  woulchi't  your 
friends,  for  instance,  stand  by  you,  iintU 
your  butter  is  made  up  ?  " 

"I  have  no  such  fiiends,"  replied  the  jjoor 
woman,  "  them  that  would,  arn't  able  ;  and 
them  that  are  able,  won't ;  and  that's  only 
the  way  of  the  world,  su-." 

"It's  too  true,  indeed,  Sirs.  TjTreU ;  I  am 
very  sorry,  exceedingly  sorry,  for  what  must 
be  done.  It  is  such  cii-cumstances  as  these 
that  make  me  msh  I  never  had  become  an 
agent." 

"For  God's  sake,  sir,  have  patience  with 
me  for  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  I 
will  be  able  to  i^ay  it  all  easily." 

"If  I  was  my  o-wn  master,"  returned  Val, 
"  it  would  give  me  pleasm-e  to  do  so,  but  I 
am  not."  Here  there  was  a  groan  fi-om 
Solomon  of  compassion  for  the  j^oor  widow, 
followed  by  a  second,  wMch  was  cleai-ly  a 
comment  upon  the  first.  What  a  pity,  said 
the  first,  to  see  so  interesting  a  young  widow 
without  the  means  of  paying  her  rent— and 
is  it  not  a  wicked  and  hard-hearted  world, 
said  the  second  that  has  not  in  it  one  indi- 
vidual to  befriend  her  !  ]\lrs.  Tyn-ell  looked 
round  on  hearing  an  expression  of  sympathy, 
and  there  was  Solomon  gazmg  on  her  with 
a  look,  in  which  admu-ation  and  sj-mjsathj' 
were  so  well  feigned,  that  she  felt  grateful  to 
Solomon  in  her  heart.  As  for  Phil,  whether 
he  gazed  at  her,  his  father,  or  at  the  attoi-ney, 
such  was  the  comprehensive  latitudinarianisin 
of  his  squint,  that  she  felt  it  impossible  to 
tell ;  neither,  indeed,  did  she  care.  She  was 
now  in  tears,  and  Val  having  declared  hiT 
determination  to  proceed,  was  sUent,  as  if 
out  of  respect  to  her  feelings.  At  length 
she  rose  up,  and  when  on  the  eve  of  'going 
out,  she  asked  for  the  last  time  : — 

"Mr.  M'Clutchy  is  there  no  hope?  I 
ti-ust,  sir,  that  when  you  consider  how  long 
my  family  and  my  husband  have  been  h-\-ing 
on  this  property,  you'U  think  better  of  it 
than  to  bring  myself  and  my  poor  oi-phrin 
boy  to  beggai-y  and  ruin.  What  will  become 
of  him  and  myself !  " 

"D — n  my  honor,  Mi-s.  TyiTell,  but  I  feci 
for  you,"  said  Phil,  eagerty,  as  if  rushing 
head  foremost  into  a  fit  of  the  purest  hu- 
manity. 

"Do  not  be  cast  do-n-n,  JJi-s.  Tyrrell,"  said 
Solomon,  "  there  is  one  who  can  befi-iend 
the  mdow,  and  v\'ho  will  be  a  father  to  the 
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tvtlierless.  Kely  on  Him ! — who  knows  but 
an  instrumeut  may  be  raised  up  for  you  re- 
lief.    Do  not  be  thus  cast  down." 

"  No,"  said  Phil,  "  do  not,  or  you  will  only 
s])oil  them  devlish  tine  eyes  of  yoirrs,  Mrs. 
Tm-ell,  by  eryinj;;.  Come,  come,  father,  you 
must  ^'ive  her  the  time  she  a.sks  ;  upon  my 
honor,  111  gmmuitee  she  won't  disajipoint 
you." 

"And,  if  he  is  not  sufficient,  I  will  join 
him,"  sjiid  Solomon ;  "  you  may  rest  upon 
her  word,  my  friend,  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
no  serioiis  falsuliood  is  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
ceediuf^  from  a  mouth  so  sweet  and  comely 
in  expression,  as  ili-s.  T^Trell's.  Come,  Val, 
have  a  heart,  and  be  compassionate  towai'ds 
the  fair  widow." 

"If  you  or  Phil  will  pay  the  money,"  said 
ilClutchy,  "  well  and  f;;ood  ;  but  you  both 
know,  that  otherwise  it  is  out  of  my  power." 

There  is  a  vjust  deal  of  acuteuess  of  obser- 
vation in  Iinsh  women,  toprether  with  a 
quiclcness  of  perception,  that  sometimes  re- 
sembles instinct.  jNIi-s.  TyiTell's  purity  of 
feeling;  and  good  sense  were  offended  at  the 
compUments  which  the  attorney  and  Phil 
mixed  up  with  the  sympathy  they  expressed 
for  her.  She  felt  something  jar  disagi-eeably 
upon  her  natund  dehcacy,  by  their  selecting 
the  moment  of  her  distress  for  giving  utter- 
ance to  language,  whicli,  coming  at  any  time 
fi-om  either  of  them  to  one  in  her  station  of 
life,  was  improjier  ;  liut,  vmder  the  jDresent 
circumstances,  an  insult,  and  an  imijertinent 
tririing  with  her  atiliction. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  mthout  pajdng  them  the 
slightest  attention,  "  I  must  say,  ^Ir.  M'Clut- 
chy,  that  if  you  proceed  as  you  threaten  to 
do,  your  conduct  towai'ds  me  and  my  poor 
oi-j)lian  will  be  such  as  I  don't  think  j'ou  ciui 
justifj-  either  to  God  or  man.  I  wish  you 
good  morning,  sir ;  I  have  no  more  to  say 
upon  it" 

"  Oh,  ill's.  TjTrell,  if  you  bejjin  to  abuse 
us  and  lay  down  the  law  on  the  matter,  I 
liave  no  more  to  say  either."  She  then  went 
out,  but  had  not  left  the  haU,  when  Phil, 
following,  said  in  a  low,  imjjudeut,  confi- 
deutiiJtone  — 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hun-y,  ilrs.  TjiTeh  just 
step  into  the  piu-lor  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
we'll  see  what  can  be  done — step  in." 

"No,  sir,"  she  replied,  feehng  vei-y  natu- 
rally offended  at  the  familiarity  of  his  maimer, 
"IwiU  not  step  in;  anj-thing  you  have  to 
Kiy  you  can  say  it  here." 

"  Ye.s — but,  then,  they  may  overhear  us. 
D — n  my  honor,  but  you're  a  very  pretty 
woman.  Airs.  TpTell,  and  I'd  bo  sorrj*  to  see 
harslx  proceedings  t.akcn  against  you — that 
Ls,  if  we  could  unilei-staml  one  another." 

The  scarlet  hue  of  indignation  had  already 


]  overspread  her  &ce  and  temples,  her  eyes 
I  flashed,    and    her   voice   became   firm   and 
I  full. 
I      "  Wliat  do  you  mean,  sir,"  she  asked. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "couldn't  there  be  an 
I  understiuiding  between  us '?  Li  fact,  Jlrs. 
TyiTell,  you  would  find  me  a  friend  to  you." 
I  She  made  no  rejjly  but  returned  into  the 
room. 

I  ":Mr.  M'Clutchy,"  said  she,  "I  thought 
.  that  a  woman — esjjecially  a  poor,  unprotected 
\  widow  like  me — might,  at  least,  come  into 
i  your  house  about  her  necessaiy  business 
without  beuig  insulted  ;  I  thought  that  if 
there  was  one  house  above  another  where  I 
ought  to  expect  protection,  it  is  yom-s.  It's 
]  youi-  duty,  I  think,  to  protect  them  that's 
li^-in'  upon  this  property,  and  strugglin'  to 
I  pay  you,  or  him  that  employs  you,  the  hai-d- 
I  earned  rent  that  keejis  them  in  poverty  and 
I  hai'dship.  I  think,  sir,  it  ought  to  be  your 
duty,  as  I  said,  to  protect  me,  and  such  as 
;  me,  rather  than  leave  us  exposed  to  tho 
abominable  proposals  of  your  son." 
'  "How  is  this?''  said  Val;  "where  ai'e 
you,  Phil?" 

Pliil  entered  with  a  grin  on  him,  that 
I  betrayed  very  clearly  the  morals  of  the 
I  father,  as  well  as  of  himself.  There  was 
j  not  the  shghtest  appearance  of  shame  or 
:  confusion  about  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
looked  upon  the  matter  as  a  good  joke,  but, 
by  no  means,  so  good  as  if  it  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 
j  "  Phil,"  said  his  father,  barely  restraining 
I  a  smile,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  could  dare 
j  to  insult  Mrs.  Tywell  under  this  roof  ?  " 
j  "D — n  my  honor,  a  confounded  lie," 
'  repUed  Phil ;  "  she  wanted  me  to  lend  her 
j  the  money,  and  because  I  did  not,  she  told 
you  I  made  jjroposals  to  her.  All  revenge 
i  and  a  lie." 

j  ■  Mrs.  T^-rrell  looked  at  liim — "  W'ell,"  said 
]  she,  "  if  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  you 
j  will  be  made  an  example  of  yet.  Oh  !  little 
they  know  tint  own  tliis  property,  and  every 
I  other  property  like  it— of  the  insults,  and 
j  hardships,  and  oppressions,  that  their  teu- 
I  antry  must  suffer  in  their  ab.sence  from  them 
that's  placed  over  them  ;  and  without  any 
one  to  i^rotect  them  or  appeal  to  for  satis- 
faction or  relief— sir,  tliat  ^'illain  in  tlie 
sliape  of  your  son — that  cowardly  villain 
knows  that  the  words  he  insulted  me  in  are 
not  yet  cowld  upon  his  lips." 

"  I  have  reason  to  put  evei-y  confidence  in 
what  my  son  says,"  replied  Val  very  coolly, 
"  and  he  is  not  a  villain,  Jli-s.  Tyrrell — so  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning,  ma'am  ! " 

This  \irtuous  poor  woman  flushed  flith  ft 
sense  of  outraged  modesty,  with  scorn  and 
indignation,  left  the  room  ;  and  with  a  dis- 
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tracted  mind  and  a  breaking  heart,  sought 
her  orphan,  whose  innocent  face  of  wonder 
she  bedewed  on  her  return  home  with  tears 
of  the  bitterest  sorrow. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  at  full 
length  the  several  nielancholj'  scenes  which 
oecun-ed  between  poverty  and  dependence 
on  one  side,  and  cold,  cruel,  insolent  author- 
\iy,  ou  the  other.  It  is  needless  and  would 
be  painful  to  tell  how  much  age  and  help- 
lessness suffered  at  the  handrf  of  these  two 
persons,  especially  at  those  of  Phil,  whose 
chief  delight  appeared  to  consist  in  an 
authoritative  display  of  power  and  natural 
cruelty. 

The  widow  had  not  been  more  than  a 
minute  gone,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked,  without  note  or  iDrep;ii-ation,  a  stout 
swarthy  looking  feliow  named  M'Clean. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  Val,  "  is  tliis  you  ?  " 

"Brother  M'Clean,"  said  Solomon,  "how 
are  you  ?  " 

"  What  would  ail  me  ?  '  said  M'Clean, 
"  there's  nothing  wrong  wth  me  but  what 
money  could  cure — if  I  had  it.' 

"  And  you  have  no  money,  Tom  !  "  said 
Val,  smiling,  "  that,  Tom,  is  a  bad  business 
■ — for  we  never  wanted  it  more  than  we  do 
at  jiresent.     Seriously,  have  you  the  rent  ?  " 

"D — n  the  penny,  brother  M'Ciutchy  ; 
and  what's  more,  won't  have  it  for  at  least 
three  months." 

"That's  bad  again,  Tom.  Any  news? — 
any  report  ?  " 

"  Why,  ay — there  was  a  gun,  or  a  pistol, 
or  a  pike,  or  something  that  way,  seen  with 
the  Gallaghers  of  Kilacaddan." 

"  Ha — are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Not  myself  sure  ;  but  I  heard  it  on 
good  authority  ;  but  I  think  we  bad  better 
make  sure,  by  paying  them  a  visit  some 
night  soon." 

"  We  will  talk  about  that,"  said  VaJ  ;  "  but 
I  am  told  that  you  treated  priest  Eoehe 
ba<lly  the  other  night.     Is  that  true  ?  " 

"  VAvs',  what  did  you  hear  ? "  asked 
M'Clean. 

'■  I  heard  you  fired  into  his  house  ;  that 
you  know  was  dangerous." 

"  All  right,"  Sidd  Phil ;  "  what  right  have 
Popish  priests  to  live  imder  a  Protestant 
government  ?  By  my  sacred  honor,  I'd  ban- 
ish them,  like  -ndld  cats." 

"  No,"  said  M'Clean,  in  reply  to  Val,  "  we 
did  not ;  all  we  did  was  to  play  '  Croppies 
lie  Down,'  as  we  passed  the  house,  and  tire 
three  volleys  over  it — not  into  it  ;  bat  if 
there  was  e'er  a  one  among  us  with  a  bad 
aim  you  know,  that  wasn't  his  fault  or  ours  ; 
hn — ha— by  Jaj^ers,"  said  he  in  a  low,  con- 
fidential whisper,  "we  fi-ighteued  the  seven 
senses  out  of  him,  at  any  rate — the  bloody 


Papist  rascal — for  sure  they  are  aU  thri,  and 

be  d d  to  them." 

"  Capital  doctrine — and  so  they  are,  Tom  ; 
right,  Tom  ;  so  you  frightened  the  bog  Latin 
out  of  him  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Ha — ^ha — ha — by  my  sowl  we  did,  and 
more  maybe,  if  it  was  known ;  I  must  be  off 
now." 

"Go  and  help  yourself  to  a  bumper  of 
spirits  before  you  go,"  said  Val ;  "  and, 
Tom,  keep  a  sharp  lookout,  and  whenever 
i  you  find,  or  hear  of  arms,  let  me  know  im- 
I  merhately." 

j  Tom  only  nodded  to  that,  as  he  put  the 
glass  to  his  hps  ;  "  gentlemen,"  said  he, 
"  your  liealths  ;  here's  no  Popery  !  no  sur- 
I  render  ! "  saying  which,  he  deposited  the 
!  empty  glass  ou  the  table,  giviuf^  at  the  same 
I  time  two  or  three  short  coughs  occasioned 
I  by  the  stfength  of  the  liquor.  "Good 
'  morning,  gentlemen — brother.  M'Slime  ' — 
I  he  looked  and  nodded  significantly  at  Solo- 
1  mon,  then  added — "  good  peoi^le  ai'e 
I  scarce  ;  so  be  a  good  boy  and  take  care  of 
yourself." 

'  "  Now,  Tom,  be  a  good  fellow  and  don't 
;  forget  the  rent,"  said  Val ;  Tom  nodded 
'  again,  for  it  was  a  habit  he  had,  and  de- 
;  parted. 

'  The  next  person  who  presented  himself 
was  a  little,  meagre,  thin  looking  man,  with 
j  a  di-y,  serious  air  about  him,  that  seemed  to 
mark  him  as  a  kind  of  curiositj'  in  his  way. 
I  From  the  moment  he  entered,  Solomon 
i  seemed  to  shrink  up  into  half  his  ordinary 
j  dimensions,  nor  did  the  stranger  seem  un- 
conscious of  this,  if  one  could  judge  by  the 
pmigent  expression  of  his  small  g'ray  eyes 
which  were  fastened  on  Solomon  with  a  bit- 
ter significance  that  indicated  such  a  com- 
munity of  knowledge  as  did  not  seem  to  be 
pleasant  to  either  of  tliem. 

"Ah,  Sam  Wallace,"  said  Val,  "always 
punctual,  and  never  more  welcome  than 
now  ;  scraping  and  scrambling  we  are,  Sam, 
to  make  up  the  demand  for  the  landlord." 

"  ^Vhat  way  ir  ye,  Mr.  IM'Clutchy  :  am  gled 
to  see  ye  luck  so  well ;  I  a-am  indeed." 

"  Thank  you,  Sam.  How  are  all  your 
family." 

"  Deed,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  under 
the  stain  that's  over  us." 

"  Stain  !     What  do  you  mean,  Sam? " 
"Feth,  a  main  what's  purty  well  known  ; 
that  misfortune  that  befell  our  daughter  Su- 
sanna." 

"  Dear  me,  Sam,  how  was  that? " 
"  The  way  of  it  was  this — she  went  as  a 
children's  msud  into  a  religious  femilj' " — 
here  the  two  glittering  eyes  were  fiercely 
fastened  upon  Solomon — "  where  she  became 
a  serious  young  person  of  decided   piety,  as 
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tbey  call  it — an'  h — 1  till  me,  but  another 
month  will  make  it  decided  enough — well, 
sir,  deel  a  long  she  was  there  till  the  saint, 
her  masther,  made  a  sinner  of  her,  and  now 
she's  Ukely  to  have  her  gifts,  such  as  the}- 
ii-." 

"  I  am  very  sony  to  hear  this,  Sam  ;  but, 
surely  the  man  who  seduced  jour  daughter 
does  not  deserve  to  be  culled  religious." 

"  Disn't  he,  feth  ?  why.  Lord  bless  you, 
sure  it  was  all  done  in  a  religious  way — they 
sang  psalms  togetlier,  prayed  together,  read 
the  Bible  together,  and  now  the  truth  is, 
that  the  consequence  will  be  speaking  for 
itself  some  of  these  days." 

Here  another  fiery  look  was  darted  at 
Solomon,  who  appeared  deeply  engaged 
among  leases,  p.ipers,  and  such  other  docu- 
ments as  were  before  him. 

"It's  a  bad  business  certaiulj-,  Sam— but 
now  about  the  rent  ?  " 

"  Hut !  de'il  a  penny  o'  rent  I  have — hell 
take  the  tester  ;  and  yet,  for  all  that,  a'll  paj' 
vou  afore  a  luive  the  room — what  do  you 
tliinkof  that?" 

'•  I  don't  understand  it,  Sam." 

"  Now,"  said  Sam,  going  over  to  Solomon, 
"you'll  pay  Mr.  M'Clutcliy  the  sum  of 
twelve  i)ounds,  fourteen,  and  tlu-ee  pence 
for  me,  Mr.  M'Slime — if  you  please,  sir." 

Tliere  was  a  peremptory  tone  in  his  words, 
which,  joined  to  the  glittering  look  he  rivet- 
ed on  Solomon,  actually  fascinated  that  wor- 
thy gentleman. 

"  :My  friend,"  replied  Solomon,  taking  out 
his  pocket-book,  and  seeming  to  look  for  a 
memorandum,  "  you  have  made  a  slight  mis- 
take against  yourself;  the  siun,  I  liud,  is 
twelve  pounds,  seventeen,  and  three  pence, 
so  that  you  have  made  a  slight  mistake  of 
three  shillings,  as  I  said,  against  yourself." 

"  Do  you  pay  the  lialf  year's  rent,  which  is 
the  sum,  I  say,  and  you  may  give  the  three 
shiDiugs  in  charity,  which  I  know  you  wOl 
do." 

"  Shall  I  fill  the  receipt,"  asked  Val,  look- 
ing to  Solomon. 

"  Fill  it,"  S'.iid  the  other,  "I  am  very  glad 
I  happened  to  have  so  much  about  me,  poor 
man." 

"  So  am  I,"  returned  Sam,  significantly. 

Solomon  rose,  and  with  all  the  calmness  of 
manner  which  he  could  assume,  laid  the 
money  down  before  ^rClutchy. 

"IVj,"  sjiid  he,  "  if  that  is  right." 

"Show  here,"  said  Sum,  "  a'U  reckon 
tliem  ; "  and  having  done  so,  he  put  one  par- 
ticular note  in  his  pocket — "  Never  you 
mind,"  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Val, 
"  I'll  give  j'ou  another  note  for  tliis  ;"  and  he 
•.vinked  significantly  as  Iks  spoke.  He  ac- 
cordingly did  so,  and  having  paid  the  money 
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and  received  his  receipt,  he  bid  them  good- 
bye, once  more  winking,  and  touching  his 
waistcoat  pocket  as  he  went.  He  had  not 
been  long  gone,  however,  when  Solomon 
once  more  examined  his  pocket-book,  and  in 
a  tone  which  no  pen  could  describe,  ex- 
claimed, "  verily,  the  ways  of  Proviilence 
are  wonderful !  Will  you  look  again  at  that 
money'?"  said  he — "I  have  given  away  a 
note  for  ten  j^ouuds  instead  of  a  note  for 
one." 

"  It  is  not  here,  then,"  replied  Val,  "  but 
I'll  venture  to  say  that  Sam,  the  knave,  put 
it  in  his  pocket  when  he  made  the  ex- 
change." 

"  Shall  I  call  liim  back  ?  "  said  Phil,  "  there 
he  goes  towards  tlie  gate." 

"  No,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  have  great 
reliance  on  Sam's  honesty.  He  will  returii 
it  no  doubt  oy  perceiving  the  mistake,  or  if 
not,  I  shall  send  to  him  for  it.  Yes,  I  know 
Sam  is  honest— truly  the  ways  of  Providence 
are  wondei-ful." 

So  saying,  with  a  visage  peculiarly  racfui 
and  mortified,  he  closed  his  book  and  put  it 
in  his  jiocket. 

The  last  pei-son  whom  we  shall  notice  was 
Brian  M'Loughhn,  on  whose  features  care 
ha<l  recently  made  a  deejj  impression.  Ou 
being  asked  to  sit,  he  declined — "I  thank 
you,"  said  he,  "  my  visit  will  be  but  a  short 
one,  and  what  I  have  to  say,  I  can  sjy  stand- 
ing." 

"  That  as  you  please,  Mr.  M'Loughlin ; 
shall  I  fill  your  receipts '? " 

"No,"  repUed  the  other,  "I  simply  came 
to  state,  that,  owing  to  the  derangement  of 
our  allairs,  I  am  not  just  now  in  a  condition 
to  pay  my  i-ent." 

"  That  is  unpleasant,  Mr.  M'Loughlin." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  replied  ;  '•  that  was 
my  only  business,  Mr.  M'Clutchy,  and  now  I 
bid  you  good-day." 

"  Not  so  fast,  if  you  please,  !Mr.  ISI'Lough- 
lin  ;  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  You  re- 
member a  meeting  you  and  I  luid  once  in 
Castle  Cumber  fair  'i  " 

"I  do." 

"  You  remember  the  extraordinaiy  civility 
with  which  you  treated  me  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Val,  and  I  only  expressed  what  I 
thought  then  and  think  now  ;  but  indeed 
you  have  improved  the  WTong  waj-  wonder- 
fully since." 

"Your  language  was  indiscreet  then,  and 
it  is  so  now." 

"  It  was  true  for  aU  that.  Mi-.  M'Clutchy." 

"Now,  might  not  I,  if  I  wished,  take 
ample  revenge  for  the  insulting  terms  you 
applied  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  might,  and  I  suppose  you  will— I 
expect  nothing  else,  for  I  know  you  well." 
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"  You  do  not  know  me,  Mr.  M'Lougblin, 
so  far  from  acting  up  to  what  you  imagine, 
1  shall  not  avail  mj'self  of  your  position  ;  I 
have  no  such  intention,  I  assm-e  you,  so  that 
whatever  ajijirehensions  you  may  entertain 
from  others,  you  need  have  none  from  me. 
And,  now,  Sir.  M'Loughlin,  do  yo\i  not  ^ser- 
ceive  that  you  judged  me  uujustly  and  un- 
charitably ?  " 

"  That's  to  be  seen  j-et,  Mr.  M'Clutehj' : 
time  will  tell." 

"Well,  then,  make  your  mind  easy;  I 
shall  take  no  proceedings  in  consequence  of 
your  situation— so  far  from  that,  I  shall  wait 
jjatiently  till  it  is  your  convenience  to  pay 
the  rent— so  now,  I  wish  you  good  day,  Mi'. 
M'Loughlin." 

"  That  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  Chi-istian 
spirit,"  exclaimed  Solomon,  "good  works  are 
truly  the  fr'uit  of  faith." 

"  Before  you  go,"  said  Phil,  with  a  sneer, 
"  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  how  poor  Mary  is." 

M'Loughhn  paused,  and  calmly  looked 
first  at  Phil,  and  then  at  his  father. 

"  Phil,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  shall  order  you 
out  of  the  room,  sir,  if  I  hear  another  word 
on  that  unfortunate  subject.  I  am  very 
son-y,  I  assure  you.  Mi-.  M'Loughlin,  for  that 
untoward  transaction — to  be  sure,  I  wish 
your  daughter  had  been  a  little  more  pru- 
dent, but  young  ladies  cannot,  or  at  least, 
do  not  always  regulate  their  passions  or  at- 
tachments ;  and  so,  when  they  make  a  false 
step,  they  must  suffer  for  it.  As  for  myself, 
I  can  only  express  my  sincere  regret  that  the 
faux  pas  happened,  and  that  it  shoi'dd  have 
got  wind  in  such  a  way  as  to  dei^rive  the 
poor  girl  of  her  character." 

After  contemplating  the  father  and  son  for 
some  time  alternately,  with  a  look  in  which 
was  visible  the  most  withering  contempt  and 
scorn,  and  which  made  them  both  quail  be- 
fore him,  he  replied : 

"  Your  falsehood,  scoundrels,  is  as  vindic- 
tive as  it  is  cowardly,  and  you  both  know  it ; 
but  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  I  feel  to  stoop 
to  a  defence  of  my  virtuous  child  against 
either  of  you,  would  be  a  degradation  to  her 
as  well  as  to  myself.  I  therefore  go,  leaving 
you  my  contempt  and  scorn,  I  could  almost 
say  my  pity." 

He  then  walked  out,  neither  father  nor  son 
having  thought  it  jDrudent  to  brave  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  by  repljong  to  his  words. 

"Now,"  said  Val,  addi-essing  Solomon, 
"let  there  be  an  execution  issued  -ndthout  a 
moment's  delay — the  man  is  doomed,  his 
hour  has  come  ;  and  so,  may  I  never  prosper, 
if  I  don't  scatter  him  and  his,  houseless  and 
homeless,  to  the  fom-  comers  of  heaven !  I 
have  meshed  him  at  last,  and  now  for  ven- 
geance." 


"But,"  said  Solomon,  in  a  tone  of  sligki 
remonstrance,  "I  trust,  my  deai-  M'Clutchy, 
that  in  taking  vengeance  uj^on  this  man  and 
his  family,  you  ^vill  do  so  in  a  jn-oper  spirit, 
and  guaid  against  the  imjDutations  of  an  un- 
charitable world.  WTien  you  take  vengeance, 
let  your  motives  be  always  jmre  and  upright 
and  even  charitable — of  course  you  expect 
and  hope  that  you  ruin  this  man  and  his 
family  for  their  own  spiritual  good.  The 
afHiction  that  you  are  about  to  bring  on 
them,  will  soften  and  subdue  thefr  hard  and 
obstinate  hearts,  and  lead  them,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  a  better  and  more  Chiistian  state 
of  feehng.     May  He  gi-ant  it !  " 

"  Of  course,"  replied 'Val,  hiunoring  him  in 
his  hypocrisy,  "of  com-se  it  is  fi'om  these 
motives  I  act ;  certainly  it  is." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Solomon,  "  I  am  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  I  never  have  heard  a 
man  vow  vengeance,  or  exjaress  a  detemiuia- 
tion  to  ruin  his  fellow  creature,  upon  more 
delightfully  Christian  principles.  It  is  a 
great  privilege,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  ruin  a 
whole  family  in  such  a  blessed  spirit,  I  have 
no  doubt  you  feel  it  so." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Raymond's  Sense  of  Justice — Force  of  the  Idenl^ 
Poll  Doolin's  Remorse — Conversation  on  Irish 
Property — Disclosure  concerning  Mary  M^Lougli- 
lin. 

About  dusk,  on  the  evening  of  that  day. 
Poll  Doohn  having  put  on  her  black  bonnet, 
jsrepared  to  go  out  upon  some  matter  of  a 
private  nature,  as  was  cleai'ly  evident  by  her 
manner,  and  the  cautious  nature  of  all  her 
movements.  Raymond,  who  eyed  her  close- 
ly, at  length  said — 

"  Take  care  now — don't  harm  them." 

"Them!"  replied  Poll,  "who  do  you 
mean  by  them  ?  " 

"  The  M'Loughlins — go  and  look  at  Maiy, 
and  then  ask  yourself  why  you  join  the  divil : 
— there  now,  that's  one.  Who  saved  me  ? 
do  you  know  that,  or  do  you  care  ?  Very 
well,  go  now  and  join  the  divil,  if  you  like  ; 
but  I  know  what /'/Z  do  some  fine  night." 
Here  he  leaped  in  a  state  of  perfect  exulta- 
tion from  the  ground. 

"  WTiy,  what  will  you  do  ?  "  said  Poll. 

"  You'll  not  tell  to-morrow,"  repilied  Ray- 
mond, "  neither  will  any  one  else  ;  but  I 
don't  forget  poor  white-head,  nor  Maiy 
M'Loughlin." 

"  Well,  keep  the  house  Uke  a  good  boy," 
she  said,  "till  I  come  back  ;  and,  if  any- 
body should  come  in,  or  ask  where  I  am,  say 
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tbfit  I  went  up  to  Jerrj-  Haiinigan's  for  soap 
ami  candles." 

"  Aj',  but  that's  not  tme,  because  I  know 
you're  goin'  to  join  the  ili\-il ;  but,  no  matter 
— go  there — _vou"ll  h:ive  liis  blessin'  any 
how,  and  it's  long  since  he  gave  it  to  you 
■  -wid  his  left  hand.  I  wish  I  wasn't  your 
son — but  no  niattlier,  no  matther." 

Slie  then  peeped  out  to  see  that  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  finding  that  all  wa.s  safe,  she 
turned  her  steps  hurriedly  and  stealthily,  in 
a  direction  le:idiug  from,  instead  of  to  Castle 
Cumber.  When  she  was  gone,  Kaymond 
imnicdi:it(ly  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and 
began  as  l)ffore,  to  spruig  up  in  the  air  in  a 
most  singular  and  unaccountable  manner. 
The  glee,  however,  which  became  apparent 
on  his  countenance,  had  an  exjiression  of 
ferocity  tli  it  was  frightful  ;  his  eyes  gleamed 
with  fire,  his  nostrils  expanded,  and  a  glare 
of  terrilile  triumph  lit  up  every  feature  with 
something  of  a  lurid  light. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  exclaimed,  adcb-essing,  as 
some  imaginary  indi%"idual,  an  old  pillow 
which  he  caught  up  ;  "  I  have  you  at  last — 
now,  now,  now ;  ha,  you  have  a  throat,  have 
you  ?  I  feci  it  now,  now,  now  !  k.y,  that 
will  do  ;  hoo,  hoo— out  with  it,  out  with  it ; 
I  see  the  tip  of  it  only,  but  you  must  give 
better  measure  ;  ay,  that's  like  it.  Hee,  liee, 
lue  !  Oh,  there— that  same  tongue  never 
did  you  good,  nor  anybody  else  good — and 
what  blessed  eyes  you  have  !  they  are  comin' 
out,  too,  by  degrees,  as  the  lawyers  goes  to 
Heaven  !  Now  !  now !  no\^ !  ay,  where's 
your  sti-ugglin'  gone  to?  It's  little  you'll 
make  of  it  iu  Raymonds  iron  fingers — Halloo, 
this  is  for  white-head,  and  white-head's— 
jjoor  little  white-head's — father,  and  for  poor 
little  white-liead's'mother,  and  tliis — ay,  the 
froth's  coniin'now,  now,  now — and  this  last's 
for  poor  ]SIary  M'Loughlin  !  Eh,  ho,  ho ! 
There  now—settled  at  last,  with  your  sweet 
grin  upon  you,  and  your  tongue  out,  as  if 
you  were  makin'  fun  of  me — for  a  beauty 
you  were,  and  a  beauty  you  ai-e,  and  there  I 
lave  you  !  " 

AVliile  uttering  these  words,  he  went 
through  with  riolent  gesticulations,  the  whole 
course  and  fomi  of  jjhysical  action  that  lie 
deemed  necessary  to  the  act  of  strangling 
worthy  Phil,  whose  gra<-efid  eidolon  was  re- 
ceiving at  his  hands  tliLs  unpleasant  speci- 
men of  the  pressure  from  without.  He  had 
one  knee  on  the  ground,  his  huge  iu-ms  mov- 
ing with  muscular  energy,  as  he  crushed  and 
compressed  the  pillow,  until  the  very  veins 
of  liis  forehead  stood  out  ncaily  black  with 
the  force  at  once  of  hatred  and  exertion. 
Having  thus  wought  his  vengeance  out  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  he  once  more,  in  iinagi- 
I  it  ion,  transformed  the  pillow  into  his  Utile 


white-heatl,  as  he  loved  to  call  him  ;  and 
assumed  a  very  different  aspect  fi'om  that 
which  msu-ked  the  sti-angulation  scene  just 
described. 

"Come  here,"  said  he — taking  it  up  ten- 
derly in  his  arms — "  come  here — don't  be 
afeard  now  ;  there's  nobody  that  can  do  you 
any  harm.  Ah  !  my  poor  white-head — -don't 
you  want  yoiu-  mother  to  keep  up  your  poor 
sick  head,  and  to  lay  your  poor  pale  face 
against  her  breast?  And  your  father — you 
would  like  to  get  upon  his  knee  and  climb 
up  to  kiss  him — wouldn't  you,  white-head  ? 
Yes,  he  says  he  would — white-head  says  he 
would — and  tell  me,  sure  I  have  the  cock  for 
you  still  ;  and  if  you  want  a  drink  I  have 
something  better  than  bog  wather  for  you— 
the  sickening  bog  wather !  Oh  !  the  poor 
pale  face — and  the  poor  sickly  eye — up  in 
the  cowld  mountains,  and  no  one  to  think 
about  you,  or  to  give  you  comfort !  Whisht 
now — be  good — och,  why  do  I  say  that,  jjoor 
white-head — for  sure  you  were  always  good  ! 
Well  wait— bog  wather — ah,  no — but  wait 
here—or  come  wdd  me — I  won't  lay  you 
down,  for  I  love  you,  my  poor  white-head  ; 
but  come,  and  you  must  have  it.  My 
mother's  gone  out — and  she's  not  good  ;  but 
you  must  have  it." 

He  ro.se,  still  holding  the  pillow  like  a 
child  in  his  arms,  and  going  over  to  a  cup- 
board, took  from  it  a  jug  of  milk,  and  so  com- 
pletely was  he  borne  away  by  the  force  of 
his  imaginition  that  he  actually  poured  a 
portion  of  the  milk  upon  the  pillow. 

The  act  seemed  for  the  moment  to  dispel 
the  illusion — but  only  for  a  moment ;  the 
benevolent  heart  of  the  jjoor  creature  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  these  humane  reminis- 
cences ;  and,  almost  immediately,  he  was 
proceeding  with  his  simple,  but  touching 
little  drama. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  that's  better  than  cowld 
bog  wather  ;  how  would  the  rich  like  to  see 
their  sick  childre  put  on  cowld  wather  and 
cowlil  pratees  ?  But  who  cares  for  the  rich, 
for  the  rich  doesn't  care  about  huz  ;  but  no 
matther,  white-head — if  you'll  onlj'  just  open 
your  eyes  and  spake  to  me,  I'll  give  j'ou  the 
cock."  He  gave  a  peculiar  call,  as  he  spoke, 
which  was  jjcrfectly  well  known  to  the  bird 
in  question,  which  immediately  flew  from 
the  roost,  and  went  up  to  him  ;  Ilaj'mond 
then  gently  laid  the  pillow  down,  and  tidc- 
ing  the  cock  up,  put  his  head  under  ons  of 
his  wings,  and  placed  him  on  the  pillow 
where  he  lay  quietly  and  as  if  asleep.  For 
many  minutes  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  objects  before  him,  until  the  image  in 
his  mind  growing  stiU  stronger,  and  more 
distinct,  became  at  hist  so  painful  that  he 
burst  into  tcare. 
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"  No,"  said  he,  "  lie  -will  never  open  bis 
eyes  again  ;  he  will  never  look  upon  any  one 
more  :  and  what  will  she  do  when  she  hasn't 
his  white  head  before  her?" 

Whilst  poor  Raymond  thus  indulged  him- 
self in  the  caprices  of  a  benevolent  imagina- 
tion, his  mother  was  hastening  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hickman,  the  former  agent  of  the 
Castle  Cumber  proi^erty,  with  the  intention 
of  rendering  an  act  of  justice  to  an  individu- 
al and  a  family  whom  she  had  assisted  deeply 
and  cruelly  to  injure.  Whilst  she  is  on  the 
way,  however,  we  will  take  the  Uberty  of  in- 
troducing our  readers  to  Mr.  Hickman's 
dinmg-room,  where  a  small  party  are  assem- 
liled  ;  consisting  of  the  host  himself,  Mr. 
Easel,  the  artist,  Mr.  Harm  an,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clement ;  and  as  their  conversation 
bears  upon  the  toj^ic  of  which  we  write,  we 
trust  it  may  not  be  considered  intruding 
upon  private  society  to  detail  a  pai-t  of 
it. 

"  Property  in  this  country,"  said  Hickman, 
•'is  suiTounded  by  many  difficulties — diffi- 
culties which  unfortunately  fall  chiefly  upon 
those  who  cultivate  it.  In  the  first  jslace, 
there  is  the  neglect  of  the  landlord  ;  in  the 
next,  the  i:)ositive  oppression  of  either  him- 
self or  his  agent ;  in  the  third,  influence  of 
strong  party  feeling — leaning  too  heavily  on 
one  class,  and  sparing  or  indulging  the 
other ;  and  perhaps,  what  is  worse  than  all, 
and  maybe  considered  the/o)!.s  et  origo  vial- 
oruvi,  the  absence  of  any  principle  possessing 
shape  or  form,  or  that  can  be  recognized  as 
a  salutary  duty  on  the  f)art  of  the  landlord. 
This  is  the  great  want  and  the  great  evil. 
There  should  be  a  distinct  principle  to  guide, 
to  stimulate,  and  when  necess^ary  to  restrain 
him  ;  such  a  princijjle  as  would  prevent  him 
from  managing  his  property  according  to  the 
influence  of  his  passions,  his  prejudices,  or 
his  necessities." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Clement, 
"  and  there  is  another  duty  which  a  landlord 
owes  to  those  who  reside  upon  his  property, 
but  one  which  unfortunately  is  not  recog- 
nized as  such  ;  I  mean  a  moral  duty.  In  my 
opinion  a  landlord  should  be  an  example  of 
moral  propriety  and  moderation  to  his  ten- 
antry, so  as  that  the  influence  of  liis  conduct 
might  make  a  salutary  imjjression  upon  their 
lives  and  princii^les.  At  present  the  landed 
Proprietary  of  Ireland  find  in  the  country  no 
tribunal  by  which  they  are  to  be  judged  ;  a 
fact  which  gives  them  the  full  possession  of 
unlimited  authority  ;  and  we  all  know  that 
the  absence  of  responsibiUty  is  a  great  in- 
centive to  crime.  No  man  in  a  fi-ee  country 
should  be  invested  with  arbitrai-y  power ; 
and  yet,  it  is  undeniable  that  an  Irish  land- 
lord can  exercise  it  whenever  he  pleases." 


"Then  what  would  you  do,"  said  Easel; 
"  where  is  yom-  remedy '?  " 

"  Let  there  be  protective  laws  enacted, 
which  will  secure  the  tenant  from  the  op- 
j)ressiou  and  injustice  of  the  landlord.  Let 
him  not  lie,  as  he  does,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
caprices,  passions,  or  prejudices." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Harman,  "  set  the 
wolves  to  form  j)rotective  enactments  for 
the  sheep.  I  fear,  my  good  sir,  that  such  o 
scheme  is  much  too  Utopian  for  any  j)racti- 
cally  beneficial  purpose.  In  the  meantime, 
if  it  can  be  done,  let  it.  No  legislation, 
however,  will  be  able,  in  my  mind,  to  bind 
so  powerful  a  class  as  the  landlords  of  L.-eland 
are,  unless  a  strong  and  stiu-dy  public  opia- 
ion  is  created  in  the  coimtry." 

"  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? "  asked 
Easel. 

"  It  is  to  be  done  by  educating  the  people  ; 
by  teaching  them  their  proper  value  in  so- 
ciety ;  by  instructing  them  in  their  moral 
and  civil  duties.  Let  them  not  labor  under 
that  humiliating  and  slavish  error,  that  the 
landlord  is  everything,  and  themselves  noth- 
ing ;  but  let  the  absiu-dity  be  removed,  and 
each  party  placed  upon  the  basis  of  just  and 
equal  principle." 

"  It  is  very  right,"  said  Hickman,  "  to  edu- 
cate the  people,  but  who  is  to  educate  the 
landlords  ?  " 

"  A  heavy  task,  I  fear,"  said  Easel,  "  fi-om 
what  I  have  observed  since  I  came  to  the 
country." 

"The  public t)pinion  I  speak  of  will  force 
them  into  a  knowledge  of  their  duties.  At 
present  they  disregard  public  opinion,  be- 
cause it  is  too  feeble  to  influence  them  ;  and 
consequently  they  feel  neither  fear  nor 
shame.  So  long  as  the  landlords  and  the 
people  come  together  as  opjDosing  or  antithet- 
ical principles,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  country  can  prosjaer." 

"  But  how  will  you  guide  or  restrain  the 
landlord  in  estimatnig  the  value  of  his  prop- 
erty?" inquii'ed  Mr.  Clement.  "Here  are 
two  brothers,  for  instance,  each  possessed  of 
landed  property  ;  one  is  humane  and  mode- 
rate, guided  both  by  good  sense  and  good 
feeling ;  this  man  will  not  overburthen  his 
tenant  by  exactmg  an  opjsressive  rent.  The 
other,  however,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of 
1  him,  being  naturally  either  rapacious  or 
;  profligate,  or  perhaps  both  ;  he  considers  it 
i  his  duty  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  soU  as  he 
can,  without  ever  thinking  of  the  haixlships 
which  he  inflicts  upon  the  tenant.  Now. 
how  would  you  remedy  this,  and  prevent  the 
tenant  fi'om  becoming  the  victim  either  of 
his  rapacity  or  profligacy  ?  " 

"  Simply  by  taking  fi-om  him  all  authority 
in  estimating  the  value  of  his  own  property." 
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"But  how?"  said  Clement,  " is  not  that 
iui  invasion  of  private  right?" 

"  No  ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  principle 
which  transfers  an  unsafe  privilege  to  other 
hands,  in  order  to  prevent  its  abuse." 

"  But  how  would  3'ou  value  the  land  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  at  this  moment  about  to  legis- 
hite  for  it ;  but  I  think,  however,  that  it 
would  Vie  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  ma- 
i'hinerv  suthciently  simple  and  effective  for 
the  purpose.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  a  maximum  value  on  all 
land,  beyond  wliich,  unless  for  special  j)ur- 
j)Osns  -such,  for  in.stance,  as  building — no 
landlord  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go.  This 
would  prevent  an  incredible  amomit  of  rack- 
rentinyr  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  of  poverty,  revenge,  and  bloodshed  on 
the  otlier.  Where  is  the  landlord  now  who 
looks  to  the  moriil  character  or  industrial 
habits  of  a  tcnivnt  ?  Scarcely  one.  On  the 
contrary,  whoc-er  bids  highest,  or  bribes 
liighest,  is  surp  to  be  successful,  without  any 
reference  to  t'  e  very  qualities  which,  in  a 
tenant,  ough*.  'jo  be  considered  as  of  most 
importance." 

"I  have  '^iow,"  said  Easel,  "made  myself 
acquainted  v.itu  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  tl',0  (Jastle  Cumber  property  ;  and, 
truth  to  tell.  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fright- 
ful state  of  society  upon  it.  IM't'lutchy  is  the 
tyjje  of  too  numerous  a  class,  and  his  son  is 
n  most  consummate  scoundrel,  ^^'hy  my — 
why  Lord  Cumber  should  have  apjJoiuted 
him  to  his  agencj'  I  cannot  imagine." 

"But  I  can,"  said  Harmau  ;  "that  which 
has  appointed  many  a  scoundrel  like  him — 
necessity  on  the  jiart  of  the  landlord,  and  a 
desire  to  extend  his  i^olitical  intluenoe  in  the 
count\'." 

"  He  could  not  have  gone  a  more  success- 
ful way  about  it,  however,"  observed  Easel. 

"  If  tliere  be  one  curse,"  observed  Hai-man, 
"  ",'orsf  than  another  on  any  such  property, 
it  is  ir,  have  for  your  agent  an  outrageous 
partisan— a  man  who  is  friendly  to  one  party 
and  inimical  to  another — a  fellow  who  scru-  1 
pie."  not  to  avail  himself  of  his  position,  for  i 
tlie  ;^ratification  of  party  rancor,  and  who  | 
makes  the  performance  of  liis  duties  subser-  i 
vient  to  his  prejudices,  both  religious  and  i 
jiolitic.al.  Think,  for  instiuice,  of  a  rancorous  ( 
Xo-Popery-niiin  being  made  agent  to  an  e.s-  | 
tate  where  the  m.njority  of  the  tenantry  are  i 
Cathohcs." 

"  As  is  the  ca.se  on  the  Castle  Cumber  es- 
tate," said  Easel. 

"  And  as  is  the  case  on  too  many  estates  [ 
tlu-oughoiit  the  coinitry,"  added  Haniian  ;  1 
"  but  tlie  tiijth  is,  that  unless  something  is 
done  soon  to  redress  the  local  grievances  of 
the  people,  there  will,  I  feiu-,  be  bad  work  i 


among  us  ere  long.  The  tenantry  are  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  tumult  ;  they  assemble  on 
Sundays  in  vmdictive-looking  and  siispicious 
groups  ;  they  whisper  tog:  ther,  as  if  fraught 
with  some  secix^t  purposes  ;  and  I  am  also 
told  that  they  freciueutly  hold  nightly  meet- 
ings to  deliberate  on  what  may  be  done.  Be- 
tween the  M  Chitcliys  and  M'Slimcs,  I  must 
say  they  have  ample  cause  for  discontent." 

"  Evei-N-thmg  considered,"  said  Easel,  "it 
\A  better  that  we  should  anticipate  them. 
When  I  say  we,  you  of  course  know  who  I 
mean  ;  but  indeed  wo  shall  expect  every  aid, 
and  it  will  be  welcome,  no  matter  from  what 
quarter  it  comes." 

"  M'Clutehy  and  the  estate  in  question  are 
topics  on  whieli  I  \vish  not  to  speak,"  said 
Hickman  ;  "  I  do  not  blame  Lord  Cumber 
for  dismissing*  me,  Mr.  Easel,  the  fact  being 
that  I  dismissed  myself  ;  but  I  most  sincerely 
hojie  and  trust,  for  the  sake  of  the  people, 
that  some  change  for  the  better  may  take 
I'llace.  Good  God,  sii",  how  jjopular  your — 
how  popular  Lord  Cumber  might  become, 
and  what  a  blessing  to  his  tenantry  and  his 
country  he  might  be  in  a  short  time." 

"I  feel  that,  Mr.  Hickm.an,"  said  Easel,  "T 
feel  it  now,  because  I  know  it.  In  this  in- 
stance, too,  I  trust  that  knowledge  will  be 
jjower.  Lord  Cumber,  sii-,  like  other  Irish 
Lords,  has  nothing  to  detain  him  in  his  na- 
tive country  but  his  owii  virtue.  His  ab- 
sence, however,  and  the  absence  of  his  clasi 
in  generid,  is,  I  fear  " — and  he  sniiled  as  he 
spoke — "  a  i)i-()of  that  his  \-irtue,  as  an  Iiish 
nobleman,  and  theirs,  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  temptations  of  an  Eng- 
lish court,  and  all  its  frivolous,  cx23ensive,  and 
fashionable  habits.  He  has  now  no  duty  as 
an  Irish  jJeer  to  render  his  residence  in  Ire- 
land, at  least  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  year,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  his  class 
and  his  country.  However,  let  us  not  de- 
spair— I  have  reason  to  think  that  his  broth- 
er has  nearly  succeeded  in  bringing  him  to  a 
sense  nf  his  duty  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
tli:i*  the  aspect  (if  affairs  may  be  soou  changed 

"The  sooner,  the  better,  for  the  sake  of 
the  people,"  said  Harman.  "By  the  by,  Mr. 
t'lement,  ai"e  you  to  bo  one  of  the  Eeverend 
gladiators  in  this  controversial  tournay,| 
which  is  about  to  take  place  in  Castle  Cum- 
ber ?  " 

"No,"  said  'Sir.  Clement;  "I  look  upon 
such  exhibitions  as  manifest.ations  of  fanati- 
cism, or  bigotry,  and  generally  of  both.  Tliey 
are,  in  fact,  productive  of  no  earthly  good, 
but  of  iinicli  liiiiu  iitable  evil  ;  for  inste:id  of 
inculcating  brotlicrly  love,  kindness,  and 
charity — they  inllame  the  worst  pxssions  of 
adverse  creeds — engender  hatred,  ill-will,  and 
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fill  tlie  i^iblic  mind  -n-itli  those  narrow  prin- 
eiijles  -wliicli  disturb  social  harmony,  and 
poison  our  moral  feeUugs  in  the  very  foun- 
tain of  the  heart.  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
stance on  record  of  a  sincere  convei-t  being 
made  by  such  discussions." 

"  But  is  there  not  an  extensive  system  of 
conversion  proceeding,  called  the  New  Re- 
formation ?  "  asked  Easel.  "  It  appears  to 
me  by  the  papers,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  are  embracing  Protestantism  by 
hundreds." 

"  How  httle  are  the  true  causes  of  great 
events  known,"  said  Hickman,  laughing  ; 
"who,  for  instance,  would  suppose  that  the 
gi'eat  sphitual  principle  by  wliich  this  ira- 
jiortant  movement  has  been  sustained  is  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the  country, 
where  this  gracious  work  is  proceeding.  One 
would  think,  if  everything  said  were  true, 
that  there  are  epidemics  in  religion  as  well 
as  ill  disfase  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
kiiaA-ery  or  distress  of  two  or  three  Catholics  j 
wlio  were  relieved,  when  in  a  state  of  fam- 
i'.ie,  by  a  benevolent  and  kind-hearted  noble- 
man, who  certainly  would  encourage  neither 
dishonesty  nor  imposture,  first  set  this  Re- 
formation agoing.  The  persons  I  sjieak  of, 
fearing  that  his  Lordship's  benevolence  might 
cease  to  continue,  embraced  Protestantism 
2JI-0  forma  and  pro  tempore.  This  went 
abroad,  and  almost  immediately  all  who  were 
in  circumstances  of  similar  destitution  adopt- 
ed the  same  coui-se,  and  never  did  man  pay 
more  dearly  for  evangelical  truth  than  did 
his  Lordship.  In  the  forthcoming  battle  the 
parsons  are  to  prove  to  the  world  that  aU 
who  belong  to  Popery  must  be  damned, 
whilst  the  priests,  on  the  other  hand,  broil 
the  parsons  until  they  blaze  in  their  own  fat. 
But,  mj'  God,  when  will  charity  and  common 
sense  prevail  over  bigotry  and  brimstone  !  " 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  to  say 
that  PoU  Doolin — for  she  was  well  kno'OTi — 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Harman  on  very  particular 
business. 

"  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  look  on  the  wretch," 
said  Harman,  "but  as  I  strongly  suspect, 
that  she  may  in  some  shajie  be  useful  to  us, 
I  desired  her  to  come  here.  She  called  three 
times  ujjon  me,  but  I  could  not  bring  my- 
seK  to  see  or  speak  to  her  ;  she  shall  be  the 
bearer  of  no  messages  to  me,"  he  said 
bitterly,  "let  her  carry  them  elsewhere; 
d — n  her." 

He  betrayed  deep  and  powerful  emotion 
as  he  spoke,  but,  as  his  allusions  were  under- 
stood, there  was — fi-om  a  respect  for  his  feel- 
ings, on  the  pai-t  of  his  audience — no  rejDly 
made  to  his  obsei-vations. 

"  Since  she  called  first,"  said  Harman, 
pursuing  the  train  of  melancholy  thought, 


"some  vague  notion,  like  the  shadow  of  a 
dream,  crossed  me  ;  but,  alas  !  it  is  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  imagination  itself, 
even  to  supjjose  that  it  could  be  true.  How- 
ever, if  it  were,  it  is  in  your  presence,  su-," 
he  said,  addi-essing  himself  to  Easel,  "  that 
I  should  wish  to  have  it  detailed  ;  and,  per- 
haps, after  aU,  this  slight,  but  latent  reflec- 
tion of  hope,  influenced  me  in  desii-ing  her 
to  come  here.  Gentlemen,  excuse  me,"  said 
he,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  "  I  am 
very  wretched  and  unhapjDy  —  I  cannot 
account  for  what  has  occui-red  ;  it  looks  Uke 
an  impossibility,  but  it  is  true.  Oh,  if  he 
were  a  man  ! — but,  no,  no,  you  all  know  how 
contemptible — what  a  dastai-dly  scovmdi-el  he 


"Harman,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hickman, 
"  we  understand  you,  we  respect  your  feel- 
ings, and  we  symi^athize  with  you — but,  in 
the  meantime,  do  see  and  hear  this  woman." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
the  servant  entered,  stating  that  she  was  at 
the  door. 

"  Let  her  come  in,"  said  Harman  ;  "  let 
the  vile  wretch  come  in." 

"  And,  do  you,  John,  withdraw,"  said  Hick- 
man. 

Poll  Doolin  entered. 

Her  apjDearance  threw  Harman  into  a 
violent  state  of  agitation  ;  he  trembled,  got 
pale,  and  seemed  absolutely  sickened  bj'  the 
l^resence  of  the  wicked  wretch  who  had  been 
the  vile  instrument  of  Phil  M'Chitchy's  suc- 
cess, of  Mary  M'Loughlin's  dishonor,  and  of 
his  own  unhappiuess.  It  was  the  paleness, 
however,  of  indignation,  of  distress,  of  misery, 
of  despair.  His  blood,  despite  the  paleness  of 
his  face,  absolutely  boiled  in  his  veins,  and 
that  the  more  hotlj-,  because  he  had  no 
object  on  which  he  could  wreak  his  ven- 
geance. Poll,  who  was  always  cool,  and  not 
without  considerable  powers  of  observation, 
at  once  noticed  the  tumult  of  his  feehngs, 
and,  as  if  replying  to  them,  said — 

"I  don't  blame  you,  IVIi-.  Harman,  thinkin' 
as  you  do  ;  the  sight  of  me  is  not  pleasant  to 
you — and,  indeed,  you  don't  hate  me  more 
than  you  ought." 

"What  is  yoiu"  business  with  me?"  said 
Hai-man. 

Poll  looked  around  her  for  a  moment,  and 
replied — 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  the  more  the  better; 
Francis  Harman,"  she  jDroceeded,  "  sit  down, 
and  Usteu  to  me  ;  yes,  listen  to  me — for  J 
have  it  in  my  jjower  to  make  you  a  happy  man.' 

"  Great  God  !  could  my  dream  be  true  ?  ' 
said  Harman,  placing  himself  in  the  charn 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  continued. 

"  I  listen  ;  be  brief  —  for  I  am  in  nr 
humor  for  either  falsehood  or  imposture." 
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'■  I  never  bore  you  ill-will,"  she  said,  "  and 
yet  I  have— and  maj'  God  forgive  me  for  it 
—  scalded  the  verj^  heart  within  you." 

Harman  again  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands  and  groaned. 

"  Will  it  relieve  yoin-  heai-t  to  know  that 
Mai-y  M'Loughlin's  an  innocent  and  a  slan- 
dered gu-1  ?  " 

"  Prove  tliat."  said  Haniian,  starting  to  his 
feet,  "oh,  prove  that.  Poll,  and  never  whilst 
I  have  hfe  shall  you  want  a — hut,  alas  ! "  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  a  beggai-,  and  can  promise 
you  nothing." 

"  And  1 11  tell  you  who  beggared  j'ou 
before  rdl  is  over — but,  as  I  said,  listen.  It's 
now  tiftetu  years  since  Brian  M'Loughhn 
transported  my  son  Dick,  for  stealin'  a  horse 
fioni  him  ;  he  was  my  only  son,  barriii'  jjoor 
Raymond,  who  was  then  a  mere  slip.  He 
was  a  line  young  man,  but  lie  was  wild  and 
wicked,  and  it  was  in  Squire  Deaker's  house, 
and  al)out  Stjuire  Deaker's  stables,  that  he 
picked  up  his  dishonesty  and  love  of  horses 
— he  was  groom  to  that  ould  profligate,  who 
took  him  into  sai"vice  for  a  raison  he  had." 

"Be  as  brief  as  you  can,"  said  Hai'man, 
"  brief — biief." 

"On  the  contraiy,  jNL".  Harman,"  said 
Clement,  "  let  hei',  if  you  will  be  advised  by 
me,  take  her  own  time,  and  her  own  way." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Poll,  "  that's  just 
what  I  wish.  Well,  he,  M'Longhlin,  trans- 
jjorted  my  boy,  that  mj*  heart  was  in,  and 
from  that  minute  I  swore  never  to  die  till  Id 
revenge  that  act  upon  him.  Very  well— I 
kept  my  word.  Phil  M'Clutchy  sent  for  me. 
and  inhisfaf  hers  presence,  we  made  ujja  plot 
to  disgi-ace  ^liss^I'Loughlin.  I  brought  her 
out  two  or  three  times  to  meet  me  privately, 
and  it  was  all  on  your  account,  by  the  way, 
for  I  tould  her  you  were  in  danger ;  and  I 
so  contrived  it,  that  on  one  or  two  occasions 
you  should  see  myself  and  her  tog(;ther.  I 
made  her  promise  solemnly  not  to  tell  that 
she  saw  me,  or  mention  what  jiassed  between 
us,  or  if  she  did,  that  your  life  was  not  safe  ; 
her  love  for  you.  kept  her  silent  even  to  your- 
self. But  it  was  when  you  were  sent  to 
gaol,  that  we  found  we  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  ruining  her,  which  w;ls  all  I  wanted  : 
but  Phil,  tlie  boy,  wished  to  give  you  a  stab 
as  well  as  her.  As  for  myself  it  was  in  for  a 
l)cnny,  in  for  a  pound  with  me,  and  I  didn't 
care  a  traheen  what  you  sutl'ered,  jirovided  I 
ha<l  my  revenge  on  any  one  belongin"  to  Brian 
irL<iughlin,  that  transported  my  s<m." 

"Is  Mjut  M'Longhlin  innocent'?"  asked 
Harman,  stiii-ting  from  liis  seat,  and  placing 
iiis  fiU'e  within  a  few  inches  of  Poll  Dooliu's. 

Poll  calmly  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, and  said  : — - 

"Sit  down,  young  man  ;  don't  disturb  or 


]  stop  me  in  what  I'm  sayin',  and  you'll  come 
I  the  sooner  at  the  truth." 
I  "  You  are  right,"  he  replied,  "  but  who  can 
I  bhime  me? — my  hajipiness  depends  on  it." 
I  "  Listen,"  said  she,  "  we  made  up  a  plan 
'  that  she  was  to  meet  Phil  behind  her  father's 
gaivlen— imd  why '?  Why,  because  I  told  her 
I  that  Val  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hang  you  ; 
but  I  said  that  Phil,  for  her  sake,  could  pre- 
I  vent  that,  and  save  you,  if  she  would  only 
I  see  him  that  he  might  clear  himself  of  some 
I  reports  that  had  gone  abroad  on  him.  For 
i/onr  s-ate  she  consented  to  that ;  but  not  un- 
I  til  I  had  l^rought  her  nearly  to  despair,  and 
till  she  beUeved  that  there  was  no  other  l.-ope 
I  for  you.  It  was  Val  iM'Clutchy,  though,  that 
J  put  me  up  to  bring  several  of  the  neighbors, 
!ind  among  the  rest  your  own  cousin,  to  wit- 
ness the  trick  of  Phil's  gettin'  in  at  the 
i  windy  ;  as  it  was  his  to  bring  the  blood- 
hounds, at  the  very  minute,  to  catch  the 
scoundrel  in  the  poor  gii-l's  bedroom.  That 
was  enough ;  all  the  wather  in  the  say 
couldn't  wash  her  white,  when  this  was  given 
to  the  tongue  of  scandal  to  work  upon." 

"But,"  said  Mr.  Clement,  "j-ou  unfortu- 
nate woman,  let  me  ask,  why  you  sufl'ered 
Mr.  Harman  to  live  under  a  conviction  of 
'  Miss  M'Loughlin's  guilt  ?  " 
1  "  I  tould  you  I  had  sworn  to  be  revenged 
on  either  him,  M'Louglilin.  or  his  ;  and  so  I 
was — may  God  forgive  me  ! — but  one  day 
that  my  jioor  foolish  son  undertook  to  con- 
vey Hugh  Roc  O'Regan's  wife  across  the  ford 
I  of  Dnmi  Dhu  river  while  in  a  flood,  he  lost 
I  his  footing,    and   never  woidd  breathe  the 

■  breath  of  life  again,  only  that  God  sent  John 
M'Longhlin  to  the  .spot,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  lie  saved  poor  Raymond's.  Fi-oin 
that  day  out  my  heart  changed.  If  one  son 
was  sent  from  me  in  Ufe,  the  other  was  saved 
fi'oiii  death ;  and  I  swore  to  tell  i/ou  the 
truth.  But  that's  not  the  only  injury  I  have 
done   you.     They  put   me   up,  and   so  did 

(  Solomon  M'Slime,  to  drop  hints  wherever  I 
i  went,  that  you  and  Mr.  AI'Louglilin  were  on 
1  the  point  of  failiii';  and,  I  believe,  from  some 

■  words  I  heard  Phil  say  to  Solomon  one  niorn- 
[  ing.  that  they  put  sometliing  into  the  jiaper 

that  injured  ycni." 

"  What  was  it  you  heard  ?  "  said  Hickman. 

i  "Phil  said — 'all  right,  Solomon,  it's  in  — 
and — d — n  ray  honor  and  i-eputation,  but  it 
will  set  a  screw  loose  in  the  same  tirm  ; '  he 

'  was  reading  the  paper  as  he  spoke." 

I      "All  this  is   of  great   value,"  said    Easel, 

I  "  and  must  be  made  use  of." 

j  "  As  for  ine,"  siiid  Harman  in  an  im- 
passioned voice,  "I  care  not   a  jot  for  our 

''  bankruptcy  ;  the  great  and  opjircs-sive  evil  of 

I  my  heart  is  lemoved  ;  I  ougiit,  I  admit,  to 
have  known  that  adniiiahle  girl  better  than 
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to  rfuffer  any  suspicion  of  her  to  have  entered 
iiito  my  heart ;  but,  then,  I  must  have  dis- 
ciedited  my  own  eyes — and  so  I  ought.  God 
liless  you,  Poll!  I  forgive  you  all  that  you 
and  those  malignant  villains  have  made  me 
suffer,  in  consequence  of  what  you  have  just 
now  disclosed  to  us." 

"I  could  not  have  believed  this,"  observed 
Easel ;  "I  scarcely  thought  that  such  pro- 
fomid  infamy  was  in  human  nature.  Good 
God — and  these  two  men  hold  the  important 
offices  of  Head  and  Under  Agent  on  the 
Castle  Cumber  estate  !  " 

"  Have  you  nothing  particular.  Poll,  about 
that  ijious  little  man,  M'Slime  ?  "  asked 
Hickman.  Poll,  however,  who  in  no  instance 
was  ever  known  to  abuse  pi'ofessioual  confi- 
dence, shook  her  head  in  the  negative. 

"  No  ;  "  said  she,  "I  know  nothing  that  I 
can  tell  about  him  ;  honor  bright's  my  mo- 
tive— no — no.  However,  thank  God,  I've 
aised  my  mind  liy  tellin'  the  triith,  and  when 
you  see  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  Mr.  Harman,  I'll 
thank  you  to  let  him  know  that  I  have  done 
his  daughter  justice,  and  that  from  the  min- 
ute liis  son  saved  mine,  I  had  no  ill-will  to 
him  or  his  family."     She  then  depai-ted. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  Ribbon  Lodge —  Val  and  his  Son  hroxiglit  to  Trial 
—  Their  Crimes  against  the  People — Their  Boom 
and  Sentence — A  Rebel  Priest  Preaching  Treason 
— A  Resjiite. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  as  was  observed 
in  the  dialogue  just  given,  that  the  state  of 
affairs  on  this  property  was  absolutely  fear- 
ful. The  framework  of  society  was  nearly 
broken  up,  for  such  was  the  heartless  rapacity 
and  cruelty — such  the  multiplied  and  inge- 
nious devices  by  which  he  harassed  and  rob- 
bed the  tenantry,  or  wreaked  his  personal 
vengeance  on  all  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
or  his  son,  that  it  was  actually  impossible 
matters  could  procee<l  much  longer  in  a 
peaceable  state.  If  the  reader  wdll  accom- 
jjany  us  to  a  large  waste  house,  from  which 
a  man  had  been  some  time  before  ejected, 
merely  because  Val  had  a  pique  against  him, 
he  may  gather  from  the  lips  of  the  people 
themselves,  there  assembled,  on  the  veiy 
night  in  question,  sufficiently  clear  symp- 
toms of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

The  hour  at  which  they  assembled,  or 
rather  began  to  assemble,  was  eleven  o'clock, 
from  which  period  until  twelve  they  came  in 
smaU  groups  of  two  or  three  at  a  time  ;  so 
as  to  avoid  observation  on  the  way.     Some 


of  them  had  their  faces  blackened,  and  others 
who  appeared  utterly  indifferent  to  conse- 
quences, did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  assume  such  a  disguise.  The  waste  house 
in  which  they  were ,  assembled,  stood  on 
a  hillside,  about  half  way  between  Castle 
Cumlier  and  Drum  Dhu  ;  so  that  its  isolated 
situation  was  an  additional  jjroof  of  their 
security  from  a  surprise  by  the  blood- 
hounds. The  party  were  nearly  all  armed, 
each  with  such  weapons  as  he  could  get,  and 
most  of  them  with  fire  or  side  arms,  such  as 
they  were.  They  had  several  lights,  but  so 
cautious  were  they,  that  quilts  and  window- 
cloths  were  brought  to  hang  over  the  win- 
dows, to  jorevent  them  fi-om  bemg  seen  ;  for 
it  was  weU  known  that  the  house  was  not 
inhabited,  and  the  appearance  of  lights  in  it 
would  most  certainly  send  the  wreckers  on 
their  back  ;  as  it  Avas,  however,  they  obviated 
all  danger  of  this  in  the  way  I  mention. 
"^Tien  these  men  were  met  together,  it  might 
be  su^jposed  that  they  presented  counte- 
nances marked  by  savage  and  ferocious  pas- 
sions, and  that  atrocity  and  cruelty  were  the 
predominating  traits  in  each  face.  This, 
however,  was  not  so.  In  general  they  were 
just  as  any  other  number  of  men  brought 
together  for  any  jJurpose  might  be.  Somg",! 
to  be  sure,  among  them  betrayed  strong  in-' 
dications  of  animal  imjjulse  ;  but  taken  to- 
gether, they  looked  just  as  I  say.  When 
they  were  all  nearly  assembled,  one  might 
natiu'ally  imagine  that  the  usual  animated 
dialogue  and  discussions,  which  the  cause 
that  brought  them  together  furnished,  would 
have  taken  jDlace.  This,  how^ever,  was  not 
the  case.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  some- 
thing singularly  wild,  solemn,  and  dreadful, 
in  their  comparative  quietness  ;  for  silence 
we  r,  .i!](l  ijot  al)Solutely  term  it. 

'Wm'xv  were  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
fir.st  place,  there  existed  an  apprehension  of 
the  yeomanry  and  cavalry,  who  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  surprised  meetings  of  this 
description  before.  'Tis  true  they  had  sen- 
tinels placed — but  the  sentinels  themselves 
had  been  made  j^risoners  of  by  parties  of 
yeomen  and  blood-hounds,  who  had  come  in 
colored  clothes,  in  twos  and  threes,  like  the 
Ribbonmen  themselves.  There  were  other 
motives,  however,  for  the  stillness  which 
prevailed — motives  which,  when  we  coiisider 
them,  invest  the  whole  proceedings  with 
something  that  is  calculated  to  till  the  mind 
with  apprehension  and  fear.  Here  were 
men  unquestionably  assembled  for  illegal 
purposes— for  the  perpetration  of  crime--  for 
the  shedding  of  human  blood.  But  in  what 
light  did  they  view  this  terrible  determina- 
tion ?  Simply  as  a  redress  of  grievances  ;  as 
the  only  means  left  them  of  doing  that  for 
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themselves  which  the  laws  refused  to  do  for 
them.  They  keenly  and  bitterly  felt  the 
scour<?e  of  the  oppressor,  who,  under  the 
sanction,  and  in  tlie  name  of  those  laws  which 
ouprlit  to  liave  protected  them,  left  scarcely 
anything  undone  to  drive  them  to  despera- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  tlie  law  existed 
only  for  their  punishment,  thi;y  resolved  to 
legislate  for  themselves,  and  retaliate  on 
their  oppressor.  There  is  an  awful  lesson 
in  all  this  ;  for  it  is  certainly  a  frightful 
thing  to  see  law  and  justice  so  p;irtiaily 
and  iuiquitously  mlministored  as  to  disor- 
ganize society,  and  to  make  men  look  upon 
m-jrder  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  the  shed- 
ding of  blood  as  a  moi-al  ti-iumjih,  if  not  a 
moral  virtue.  When,  therefore,  the  very 
little  conversation  which  took  place  among 
them,  and  that  little  in  so  low  a  tone,  is 
placed  in  connection  A^ith  tlie  dark  and 
deadly  object  of  their  meeting,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  one  cannot  help  feeling  strangely 
and  fearfully  on  contemplating  it. 

About  twelve  o'clock  they  were  all  assem- 
bled but  one  individual,  whom  they  api)ear- 
ed  to  expect,  and  for  whom  they  looked  out 
eagerly.  Indeed  they  all  came  to  a  unani- 
mous resolution  of  doing  nothing  tliat  per- 
tained to  the  business  of  tlie  night  until  he 
should  come.  For  this  innpose  they  had 
not  to  wait  long.  A  little  past  twelve  a  tall 
and  powei-ful  young  man  entered,  leading 
by  the  hand  poor  insine  JIary  O'liegan — his 
pitiable  and  unconscious  mother.  He  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  during  the 
cruel  scene  at  Drum  Dhu,  and  of  the  other 
inhuman  outnige  which  had  driven  her  ma<l. 
He  had  come  from  a  remote  i)art  of  England 
with  the  single,  fixed,  and  irrevocable  pur- 
pose of  wreaking  vengeance  on  the  heatl  of 
him  who  had  brought  madness,  desolation, 
and  death  ujuin  liis  family. 

On  his  entering,  there  was  a  slight  low 
murmur  of  approbation,  but  the  appearance 
of  his  mother  caused  it  to  die  away.  This, 
liowever,  was  almost  immediately  succeeded 
by  another  of  a  very  different  diameter — one 
in  which  there  was  a  blending  of  mauj-  feel- 
ings— compassion,  rage,  revenge.  The  first 
thing  the  young  man  did  wius  to  take  a  can- 
dle in  his  hand,  and  hoM  it  first  close  to  his 
mother,  so  as  that  she  might  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  afterward,  near  to  his  own  fatte,  in 
order  that  she  might  have  a  clear  and  etjual- 
ly  distinct  view  of  him.  "  Mother,"  aiid  he, 
then,  in  a  full  voice,  "  do  you  know  j-our 
son  ?"  Her  eye  was  upon  him  as  he  spoke, 
but  it  was  vacjmt ;  there  appeared  no  tiaco 
of  recognition  or  meaning  in  it. 

"  You  idl  see  that  miserable  sight,"  said 
ho — "  there  my  mother  stands,  and  doesn't 
know   who   it    is   that   is  spiiking  to    her. 


'  There  she  stands,  blasted  and  destroyed  by 
'  the  oppressor.  You  all  see  this  heart^-break- 
I  in'  sight  with  your  own  ej'es,  and  you  all 
j  know  who  did  it" 

"Tis  singuhu"  how  closely  virtue  and  crime 
.  are  allied  !  The  very  sympath}'  excited  by 
;  this  touching  and  melancholy  spectjicle — the 
I  very  tenderness  of  the  compassion  that  was 
felt  for  the  mother  and  son,  hardened  the 
heart  in  a  different  sense,  and  stimulated 
j  them  to  vengeance. 

j  "Now,"  said  the  young  man,  whose  name 
was  Owen,  "  let  them  that  have  been  op- 
I  pressed  and  hai-assed  by  this  Vultui-e,  stiite 
I  their  giievauees,  one  at  a  time." 

An  old  man  near  sixty  rose  up,  and  after 
two  or  three  attem^jts  to  speak,  was  over- 
powered by  his  feelings,  and  buret  into  tears. 
"  Poor  Jemmy  Devlin  !  "  thej'  exclaimed, 
j  "  may  God  pity  you  !  " 

"Sp.ake  for  Jemmy,  some  of  you,  as  the 
poor  man  isn't  able  to  spake  for  himself." 
j  "  Why,  the  case  was  this,"  said  a  neighbor 
1  of  the  poor  mans.  "  Jemmy's  son,  Peter, 
\  was  abused  by  Phil,  the  boy,  because  he 
didn't  pay  him  dniij-work,  and  neglect  his 
own  liarvest.  He  told  Peter  that  he  was  a 
Popish  rebel  and  would  be  h;uiged.  Peter 
I  told  him  to  his  teeth  that  he  was  a  liar,  and 
that  he  coiddn't  be  good,  havin'  the  father's 
bastard  dhrop  in  him.  That  was  very  well, 
but  one  night  in  about  a  month  afterwards, 
j  the  house  was  suiTOunded  by  the  blood- 
hounds, poor  Peter's  clo'es  seiurhed,  and 
some  liibbon  papers  found  in  tliem  ;  they 
also  got,  or  pretended  to  get,  other  papers 
1  in  the  thatch  of  the  house.  The  boy  was 
I  dragged  out  of  his  bed,  sent  to  goal,  tried, 
found  guilty  on  the  evidence  of  the  blood- 
homids,  and  sentenced  to  be  flogged  three 
times ;  but  never  was  flogged  a  third  time, 
for  he  died  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  second 
flogging  ;  and  so,  bein'  an  only  son — intleed 
all  the  child  the  poor  couple  had — the  old 
man  is  now  childless  and  distracted,  God 
help  him  1 " 

"  Very  well,"  exclaimed  Owen  bitterly — 
"very  well — wlio  next?" 

A  man  named  JI'Mahon  rose  up, — "  The 
curse  of  the  Almighty  God  may  for  ever  rest 
upon  him  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  He  transported 
j  my  two  brave  soils,  because  they  were  '\Vhite- 
boys ;  and  if  they  were,  who  made  them 
Whiteboys  but  hiinsfslf  and  his  cruelty '?  I 
will  never  see  my  diu'ling  sons'  faces  ixgain, 
I  but  if  I  die  without  settlin'  accounts  wid 
I  him,  may  I  never  know  hapfiiness  here  or 
hereafter  ! " 

The  usual  murmur  of  commisei-ation  fol- 
lowed this. 

"Well,"  said  Owen,  "whose  turn  comes 
I  next '? " 
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About  a  dozen  of  those  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  Drum  Dhu  now  stood  up. 

"  We  were  turned  out,"  said  one  of  them, 
who  acted  as  sjiokesman,  "  on  one  of  the 
bittherest  days  that  God  ever  sent  on  the 
earth  ;  out  of  shame,  I  beHeve,  because  youi* 
brother  and  onki  Mary  Casey  died,  he  let  us 
back  for  a  few  days,  but  after  that  we  had  to 
flit.  Some  of  the  houses  he  had  puUed  down, 
and  then  he  had  to  build  them  again  for 
his  voters.  Oh,  if  it  was  only  known  what 
we  suffered !  " 

"  And  why  did  he  turn  you  out  ?  " 

"  Why,  because  we  didn't  promise  to  vote 
as  lie  wished." 

"  He  took  my  crop,"  said  another,  "  at  his 
o'ma  valuation,  drew  it  home,  and  stacked  it 
until  the  markets  rose.  I  know  what  he  got 
beyond  the  rent,"  proceeded  the  man,  "  but 
divil  a  rap  ever  the  villain  gave  me  back  of 
the  su)'plus,  but  put  it  in  his  pocket — and 
now  I  and  my  family  are  stiu'ving." 

"Ay,  and,"  said  anotlier,  "he  took  five 
firkins  of  as  good  butter  fi'om  me  as  ever 
was  made  by  hand,  and  at  his  own  price, 
too.  What  could  I  do  ? — he  said  it  was  as  a 
friend  he  did  it ;  but  if  I  objected  to  it,  he 
said  he  must  only  seize.  May  the  divil  seize 
him,  at  any  rate,  as  he  wiU,  the  villain,  I 
trust  in  God  !  He  got  to  my  own  knowledge, 
.'thirteen  pence  a  i^oiind  for  it,  and  all  he 
allowed  me  for  it  was  eight  pence  halfi^enny. 
May  the  devil  run  an  auger  through  him,  or 
baste  his  sowl  wid  it,  this  night ;  for  of  all 
the  viUaius  that  ever  cursed  an  estate,  he's 
the  greatest — barrin'  the  scoundi-el  that  em- 
ploys him." 

A  poor  but  decent-looking  man  rose  up. 

"I  could  bear,"  said  he,  "  his  cheating,  or 
his  defi'auding  me  out  of  my  right — I  could 
bear  that,  although  it's  bad  enough  too  ;  but 
when  I  think  of  the  shame  and  disgrace  his 
son  brought  upon  my  innocent  girl,  undher 
his  father's  roof,  where  she  was  at  sarvice — 
may  God  curse  him  this  night !  My  child — 
my  chQd — when  I  think  of  what  she  was,  and 
wiiat  she  is,  sure  the  thought  of  it  is  enough 
to  drive  me  distracted,  and  to  break  my 
heart.  Are  we  to  Hve  undher  sich  men  ? 
Ought  we  to  allow  sich  villains  to  tramp  us 
imdher  their  feet?  When  I  spoke  to  his 
blasted  son  about  ruinin'  my  child — '  My 
good  fellow,'  says  he,  'if  you  don't  keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,  I  will  trot  j'ou  olf 
the  estate — I  will  send  you  to  graze  some- 
where else.  It's  d — d  proud  you  ought  to 
feel  for  your  daughter  having  a  child  by  the 
like  o'  me  ; ' — for  that's  the  way — they  first 
injure  us,  and  kick  us  about  as  they  plaise, 
and  then  laugh  at  and  insult  us." 

Another  man  got  ujj. 

"You  all  know,"  said  he,  "that  I  hould 


fourteen  acres  in  the  townland  of  Au;],}ia- 
minchal ;  and  when  Jerry  Grogan  went  to 
America  last  spring,  I  offered  for  his  farm  of 
twelve  acres,  that  lay  into  my  own.  marchin 
it.  I  offered  him  the  rent  he  axed,  which 
indeed  was  too  much  at  any  rate — but  it  lay 
so  snug  to  me,  that  I  could  take  more  out 
of  it  than  another.  'You  shall  have  the 
farm,  Frank,'  said  he  ;  '  but  if  you  do,  there 
must  be  ten  pounds  of  an  InipuL'  *  Well 
and  good,  I  paid  him  the  ten  i>ounds,  and 
Paddy  Gormly,  of  AughadaiTagh,  gave  him 
another  Impul  for  the  same  fann  ;  and  yet, 
heU  bellis  the  villain,  he  gave  it  to  neither  of 
us,  but  to  one  of  his  own  Blood-hounfh,  who 
gave  him  twenty  for  it.  But  that  vvasn't  all 
— when  I  axed  him  for  my  monej',  he  laughs 
in  my  face,  and  says,  '  Is  it  jokiu'  you  are  ? 
Keej)  yourself  quiet,'  says  he,  '  or  may  be 
I'll  make  it  a  black  joke  to  you.'  HeU  re- 
save  liim !  " 

"He  engaged  me,  and  my  horse  and  car," 
snid  another,  "and  Toal  Hart  with  his,  in 
the  same  way  ;  to  draw  stones  from  Kilrud- 
den  ;  and  he  said  that  whatever  we  earned 
he'd  allow  us  in  the  rint.  Of  coorse  we 
were  glad  to  bounce  at  it ;  and,  indeed,  he 
made  us  both  believe  that  it  was  a  favor  he 
did  us.  So  far  so  good  ;  but  when  the  rint 
day  came,  hell  purshue  the  testher  he'd  allow 
either  of  us  ;  but  threatened  and  abused  us, 
callin'  us  names  tiU  the  dogs  wouldn't  lick 
our  blood.  The  Lord  conshume  him  for  a 
netarnal  villain  ! " 

"That's  all  very  well,  but  wait  till  you 
hear  how  he  saived  me  out,"  said  a  poor, 
simiDle-looking creatiu'e.  "It  was  at  the  gale 
day  before  the  last,  that  I  went  to  him  wid 
my  six  guineas  of  rint.  'Paddy  Hanlou,' 
says  he,  '  I'm  glad  to  see  you ;  an',  Paddy, 
I've  something  in  my  eye  for  you  ;  but  don't 
be  spakin' of  it.  Is  that  the  rent? — hand  it 
to  me — an',  Paddy,  as  this  is  Hm-ry  Day  with 
me — do  hke  a  good  decent  man,  call  down 
on  Saturday  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  I'll 
give  you  your  receipt,  and  mention  the  other 
tiling.'  By  coorse  I  went  higlily  delighted  ; 
but  the  receipt  he  gave  me  was  a  notice  to 
pay  the  same  gale  over  agin,  teUin'  me  be- 
sides, that  of  aU  the  complatest  rascals  ever 
came  acrass  hun  I  was  the  greatest ;  that 
he'd  banish  me  off  the  estate  and  what  not  I 
Accordinglj',  I  had  to  Y>ay  the  same  rint 
twiste.  Now  will  any  one  tell  me  how  that 
man  can  prosper  bj-  roblnn'  and  ojjpressin' 
the  jioor  in  this  way  ?     HeU  scorch  him  !  " 

The  next  that  rose  was  a  tall,  thin-looking 
man,  with  much  care  and  sorrow  in  his  face. 
"Many  a  happy  day,"  he  said,  "did  I  and 


*  IniffUt — a  douceur  —or,  in  other  words,  a  bribe 
to  the  agent,  on  entering  upon  a  farm. 
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mine  spend  under  this  roof ;  and  now  we 
may  say  that  we  hardly  have  a  roof  to  cover 
us.  Myself,  and  my  wife,  hould  a  cabin  on 
the  estate  of  Major  Richai-dson.  Jly  sons 
and  daughters,  instead  of  living  comfortably 
at  home  with  us,  are  now  scattered  abroad, 
earniu' their  hard  bread  on  other  people's 
floors.  And  why?  Because  the  Vulture's 
profligate  son  couldn't  succeed  in  niinin'  one 
of  my  daughters  ;  and  because  her  brother 
Tom  tould  him  that  if  ever  he  catched  liim 
comin'  about  the  place  again,  or  annoyiu'  his 
sisther,  he'd  sjjlit  him  with  a  spade.  Afther 
tli.'it,  they  were  both  very  friendly— father 
and  son — and  when  I  brought  my  half-year  s 
rent — '  never  mind  now,'  said  they,  '  bring  it 
home,  Andy ;  maybe  you  may  want  it  for 
something  else  that  'ud  be  useful  to  you. 
Buy  a  couple  o'  cows — or  keej}  it  till  next 
rent  day  ;  we  won't  hurry  you — you're  a 
dafcnt  man,  and  we  respect  you.'  Well,  I 
did  i)ut  the  money  to  other  uses,  when  what 
should  come  down  on  me  when  the  next  half 
year's  rent  was  due,  but  an  Execution.  He 
got  a  man  of  liis  own  to  swear  that  I  was 
about  to  run  away  wid  the  rent,  and  go  to 
America ;  and  in  a  few  days  we  were  scat- 
tered witlout  a  house  to  cover  us.  May 
the  Lord  rewai'd  him  accordiu'  to  his 
works  ! " 

There  were  other  unprincipled  cases 
where  Pliil's  profligacy  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  the  un- 
educated and  unprotected  femsile  ;  but  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  them. 

>V'e  now  return  to  young  O'Regan  himself, 
who,  at  the  conclusion,  once  more  got  a 
caudle,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  in  the  beginning,  held  it  up 
and  asked  in  a  full  finn  voice,  "  mother,  do 
you  know  your  son  ?  "  And  agiiin  received 
the  same  melancholy  and  imconscious  gaze. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  you've  all  heard  an  ac- 
count, and  a  true  account,  of  these  two  vil- 
lains' conduct.  'What  have  they  left  undone  ? 
They  have  cheated  jou,  robbed  you,  and 
oppressed  you  in  every  shajje.  They  have 
scourged  to  death  and  transported  your  sons 
— ami  they  have  ruined  your  daughter.s,  and 
bro\ight  them  to  sin  and  sliame — sorrow  and 
distraction.  What  have  they  left  undone,  I 
ax  again"?  Haven't  they  treated  yez  hke  the 
dirt  under  their  feet?  hunted  yez  like  blood- 
hounds, as  thev  are — ami  as  if  ye  were  mm! 
dogs  ?  What  Is  there  that  tin  y  haven't  made 
yez  suflFer?  Shame,  sin,  poverty,  hardship, 
bloodshed,  ruin,  death,  and  madness  ;  look 
there  " — he  added,  vehemently  pointing  to 
his  insane  mother — "  there's  one  proof  that 
you  see  ;  and  you've  heai-d  and  know  the 
rest.     \u([  now  for  then-  trial." 


'      Those    blood-stirring    observations    were 

'  followed  by  a  deej)  silence,  in  fact,  like  that 

!  of  death. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  pulling  out  a  pajier,  "  I 
have  marked  dow^n  here  twelve  names  that  I 

[  will   read   for  you.     They  are  to  act  as   a 

[  jury ;  they  are  to  thry  them  both  for  their 
lives— and  then  to  let  us  heai-  their  sen- 
tence." 

He  then  read  over  the  twelve  names,  every 
man  answering  to  his  name  as  he  called  tliem 
out. 

"Now,"  he  proceeded,  "this  is  how  you 
are  to  act ;  your  silence  will  give  consent  to 
any  question  that  is  asked  of  you.  Ai-e  you 
willin'  that  these  twelve  men  rhould  tliry 
Viilentine  M'Clutchy  and  his  son  for  thcii- 
lives  ;  and  tliat  the  sentence  is  to  be  put  in 
execution  on  them  ? "  To  this  there  was  a 
pi-ofound  and  ominous  silence. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "you  agree  to  this. 
Now,"  said  he  to  the  jurors,  "find  your  sen- 
tence." 

j      The  men  met  together,  and  whispered  in 

I  the  centre  of  tlie  floor,  for  a  few  minutes — 
when  he.  who  acted  as  foreman,  turned  to- 
wai'ds  O'Kegan  and  said—"  They're  doom-- 
ed." 

"To  what  death?" 
"Tobe  both  shot." 

"Are  you  all  satisfied  with  this  sen- 
tence ?  " 

Another  silence  as  deep  and  ominous  as 
before. 

"Very  well,"  said  he,  "you  all  agree.  As 
for  the  sentence,  it  is  a  just  one  ;  none  of  you 
need  throuble  yourselves  any  farther  about 
that ;  you  maj'  take  my  word  for  it,  that  it 
will  be  carried  into  execution.  Are  you  will- 
ing it  should  ?  " 

For  the  third  time  an  unbroken  silence. 
"  That's  enough,"  said  he  ;  "  and  now  let 
us  go  quietly  home." 

"  It  is  not  enough,"  said  a  voice  at  the  door ; 
"  let  none  depart  without  my  permission,  I 
command  you  ; "  and  the  words  were  no 
sooner  uttered   than   the   venerable  Father 

:  Koche  entered  the  bouse. 

'  "  M'retched  and  misguided  men,"  said  he, 
"  to  what  a  scene  of  blood  and  crime  have  I 
just  now  been  an  ear  witness  ?  Are  you  men 
who  live  under  my  ministry  ? — who  have  so 
often  heard  and  attended  to  my  sincere  and 
earnest  admonitions?     I  cannot  think  ye  are, 

I  and  yet,  I  see  no  face  here  that  is  unknown  to 
me.     Oh,  think  for  a  moment,  rellect,  if  you 

!  can,  upon  what  you  have  been  doing  !— 
jjlaiming  the  brutal,  migodly  murder  of  two 

)  of  your  fellow  creatures  !  And  what  makes 
the   crime    still   more   revolting,  these   two 

I  fellow  creatures  father  and  sou.     What  con- 

I  stituted  you  judges  over  them  ?     If  they  have 
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oppressed  yon,  and  driven  many  of  you  to 
ruin  and  distress,  and  even  to  madness,  yet, 
do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  Just  God 
above  to  whom  they  must  be  accountable  for 
the  deeds  done  in  the  flesh?  kxQ  you  to  ^sut 
yourselves  in  the  place  of  the  Almighty  ? — to 
snatch  the  sceptre  of  justice  and  judgment 
out  of  his  hands,  and  take  that  awful  office 
into  your  own,  which  belongs  only  to  him  ? 
Ai-e  ye  indeed  mad,  my  friends  ?  Do  you 
not  know  that  out  of  the  multitude  assembled 
here  this  moment  there  is  not  one  of  you 
whose  life  would  not  be  justly  forfeited  to  the 
law  ?  not  one.  I  paused  at  the  lialf  closed 
door  before  I  entered,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  hear  j'our  awful,  your  guilty,  your  blas- 
phemous proceedings.  Justice  belongs  to 
God,  and  in  mocking  justice  you  mock  the 
God  of  Justice." 

"  But  you  don't  know.  Father  Eoche,"  said 
O'Regan,  "you  couldn't  imagine  all  the  vil- 
lany  he  and  his  son  have  been  guilty  of,  and 
all  they've  made  the  jjeojile  suffer." 

"I  do  know  it  too  well  ;  and  these  are 
grievances  that  God  in  his  own  good  time 
will  remove  ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  stain  our 
souls  with  guilt  in  order  to  redress  them. 
Now,  my  children,  do  you  believe  that  I  feel 
an  interest  in  your  welfare,  and  in  your  happi- 
ness hereafter  ?     Do  you  believe  this  ?  " 

"  We  do,  sir  ;  who  feels  for  us  as  you  do  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  will  you  give  me  a  proof  of 
this?" 

"  Name  it,  sir,  name  it." 

"  I  know  you  will,"  continued  the  old  man  ; 
"  I  know  you  will.  Then,  in  the  name  of  the 
merciful  God,  I  implore,  I  entrant — and,  if 
that  win  not  do,  then,  as  his  servant,  and 
the  humble  minister  of  his  word  and  will — I 
command  you  to  disavow  the  murderous  pur- 
jiose  3'ou  have  come  to  this  night.  Heavenly 
Father,"  said  he,  looking  up  with  all  the  fer- 
vor of  sublime  piety,  "  we  entreat  you  to  take 
from  these  mistaken  men  the  wicked  inten- 
tion of  imbruing  their  guilty  hands  in  blood  ; 
teach  them  a  clear  sense  of  Christian  dvity  ; 
to  love  their  very  enemies  ;  to  forgive  all  in- 
juries that  may  be  inflicted  on  them  ;  and  to 
lead  such  lives  as  may  never  be  disturbed  liy 
a  sense  of  guilt  or  the  tortures  of  remorse  ! " 
The  tears  flowed  fast  down  his  aged  cheeks 
as  he  spoke,  and  his  deep  sobbings  for  some 
time  prevented  him  fi-om  sjieaking.  Those 
whom  he  addressed  were  touched,  awak- 
ened, melted.     He  proceeded  : — 

"  Take  pity  on  their  condition,  O  Lord, 
and  in  thine  o\vii  good  time,  if  it  be  thy  will, 
let  their  unhappy  lot  in  this  life  be  improved ! 
But,  above  all  things,  soften  their  hearts,  in- 
spire them  with  good  and  pious  purposes, 
and  guard  them  from  the  temptations  of 
revenge  !     They  are  my  flock — they  are  my 


I  children — and,  as  such,  thou  knowest  how  1 
love  and  feel  for  them  !  " 

They  were  more  deeply  moved,  more  clear- 
ly awakened,  and  more  jjenetratingly  touched. 
Several  sobs  were  heard  towards  the  close  of 
his  prayer,  and  a  new  spkit  was  diffused 
among  them. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  he,  "will  you 
obey  the  old  man  that  loves  you  ?  " 

"  We  wiU,"  was  the  universal  resjsonse, 
"we  will  obey  you." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  promise  in  the 
jiresence  of  God,  that  you  will  not  injure 
Valentine  M'Clutchy  and  his  son  ?  " 

"  In  the  presence  of  God  we  j)romise,"  was 
the  imanimous  reply. 

"  Then,  my  children,  may  the  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  be  with  you,  and  guai-d  and 
Ijrotect  you  wherever  you  go.  And  now 
proceed  home,  and  sleep  with  consciences 
unburtheued  by  guilt." 

And  thus  were  Valentine  M'Clutchy  and 
his  son  s.aved,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  very 
man  whom  they  termed  "  a  rebellious  Popish 
priest." 

It  was  observed,  however,  by  most  of  those 
present  that  Owen  O'Regan  availed  himself 
of  the  good  priest's  remonstrance  to  disai^jJear 
from  the  meeting — thus  evading  the  solemn 
obligation  to  refrain  from  crime,  into  which 
all  the  rest  entered. 


CH.AlPTER  XXVI. 

Harmnii's  Intervieio  with  Mary  iVLour/hlin — An 
Execution  for  Rent  Forty  Years  ago — Gordon 
Harcey's  Friendly  Remonstrance  with  his  Brother 
0?'an</cmen. 

The  development,  by  Poll  Doolin,  of  the 
diabolical  plot  against  Mary  M'Loughlin's 
character,  so  successfully  cai-ried  into  eff'ect 
by  Phil  and  Poll  herself,  took  a  deatUy  weight 
off  Harman's  heart.  Mary,  the  following 
morning,  little  awai-e  that  full  justice  had  been 
rendered  her,  was  sitting  in  the  j^arlor  with 
her  mother,  who  had  been  complaining  for  a 
day  or  two  of  indisposition,  and  would  have 
admitted  more  fully  the  alarming  symptoms 
she  felt,  were  it  not  for  the  declining  health  of 
her  daughter.  If  there  be  one  misery  in  life 
more  calculated  than  another  to  wither  and 
consume  the  heart,  to  make  society  odious, 
man  to  look  like  a  blot  in  the  creation,  and  the 
very  jjrovidence  of  God  doubtful,  it  is  to  feel 
one's  character  publicly  slandered  and  mis- 
rej)resented  by  the  cowardly  and  malig- 
nant, by  the  skulking  scoundrel  and  the 
moral  assassin — to  feel  yourself  loaded  vdth 
imputations  that  are  false,  calumnious,  and 
cruel.     Mai-y  M'Loughliu  felt  all  this  bitterly 
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ill  her  heart ;  so  bitterly,  indeecl,  that  all 
relish  for  life  had  departed  from  her.  She 
was  now  spiritless,  lio])eless,  without  an  aim 
or  object,  or  ainihiii!?  to  siistMin  her,  or  to 
fjive  interest  to  existence.  Fliilosopliy,  whieh 
too  often  knows  little  alwut  a(!tu;il  life,  tells 
us  that  a  consciousness  of  being  innocent  of 
the  social  slanders  that  are  heaped  upon  an 
indi^'idual,  is  a  principle  that  ought  to  sup- 
port and  console  him.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
this  very  consciousness  of  innocence  is  pre- 
cisely the  circuuist;niee  which  sharpens  and 
poisons  the  arrow  tliat  pierces  him,  and  gives 
rancor  to  the  wound. 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mary  sat  by 
her  mother,  wlio  lay  reclining  on  a  sofa,  each 
kindly  attempting  to  conceal  from  the  other 
the  illness  which  she  felt.  Mary  was  pale, 
wasted,  and  drooping ;  the  mother,  on  the 
conti-ary,  was  flusliod  and  feverish. 

"I  wish,  my  dear  mother,"said  she,  "that 
you  would  j-ield  to  me,  and  go  to  bed  :  you 
are  certainly  worse  than  you  wish  us  to  be- 
Heve." 

"  It  won't  signify,  Maiy  ;  it's  nothing  but 
cold  I  got,  and  it  will  pa.ss  away.  I  think 
nothing  of  myself,  but  it  gi-ieves  my  heart  to 
see  you  look  so  ill ;  why  don't  you  strive  to 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  to  be  what  you 
used  to  be?  But  God  lielp  you,  my  poor 
child,"  said  she,  as  the  tears  started  to  her 
eyes,  "  sui'e  it's  hard  for  you  to  do  so." 

"  Mother,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  fiard  forme  ; 
I  am  every  way  surrounded  with  deep  and 
hopeless  affliction.  I  often  wish  that  I  could 
lay  my  head  quietly  in  the  grave  ;  but  then, 
I  should  wish  to  do  so  with  my  name  un- 
stained— and,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is 
there  that  can  bind  me  to  life '?  I  am  not 
afraid  of  death,  but  I  fear  to  die  now;  I 
know  not,  mothei-,  what  to  do,  I  am  veiy 
much  to  be  pitied.  Oh,"  she  added,  whilst 
the  tears  fell  in  torrents  from  her  cheeks, 
"  after  all,  I  feel  that  nothing  but  death  can 
stiil  the  thoughts  tliat  disturb  me,  and  re- 
lease me  fiom  the  anguish  tliut  weighs  me 
down  and  consumes  me  day  by  day." 

"  ;My  dear  child,"  replied  her  mother,  "we 
must  only  trust  to  God,  Avho,  in  his  own 
good  time,  will  set  eveiything  right.  As  it 
is,  tliere  is  no  respectable  person  in  the 
neighborhood  who  believes  the  falsehood, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  diaboUeal 
wretch's  fi'iends." 

Maiy  here  shuddered,  and  exhibited  the 
strongest  possible  symptoms  of  aversion, 
even  to  momentarj'  sickness. 

"  If,"  pursued  the  mother,  "  the  unfortu- 
nate inipres.sion  could  be  removed  from 
j)oor,  mistaken  Horman,  all  would  be  soon 
right." 

The  mention  of  Harmau  deeply  aflfected 


the  poor  girl ;  she  made  no  reply,  but  for 
some  minutes  wejjt  in  great  bitterness, 

"  Mother,"  said  she,  after  a  little  time,  "  I 
fear  you  are  concealing  the  state  of  your  own 
health  ;  I  am  sure,  from  your  liushed  face 
and  oppressive  manner  of  sjjeaking,  that  you 
are  worse  than  you  think  yourself,  or  will 
admit." 

"  Indeed,  to  tell  the  trath,  Mary,  I  ffi;u-  I 
am  ;  I  feel  certainly  very  feverish — I  am 
burning." 

"Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  go  to  bed,  my 
dear  mother  ;  and  let  the  doctor  at  once  be 
sent  for." 

"If  I  don't  get  easier  soon,  I  vidll," replied 
,  her  mother,  "  I  do  not  much  like  going  to 
'  bed,  it  looks  so  like  a  tit  of  sickness." 

At  this  moment  a  taji  at  the  door  an- 
nounced a  visitor,  and  almost  immediately 
Harman  entered  the  parlor.  It  is  searcelr 
necessary  to  say,  that  ]\Iary  was  quite  unpi'e 
pai-ed  for  his  apjiearanec,  as  indeed  was  her 
mother.  The  latter  sat  up  on  the  sofa,  but 
spoke  not,  for  she  scarcely  knew  in  what 
terms  to  address  him.  Mary,  though  much 
moved  previous  to  his  entrance,  now  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  coldness,  which  in  her 
heart  she  did  not  feel.  That  her  lovei-,  who 
ought  to  have  kno\>Ti  her  so  well,  should 
have  permitted  himself  to  be  borne  away  by 
such  an  ungonerovis  suspicion  of  her  fidelity, 
was  a  reflection  which  caused  her  many  a 
bitter  pang.  On  the  other  hand,  when  she 
looked  back  upon  the  snare  into  which  she 
had  been  drawn,  it  was  impossible  not  to 
admit  that  the  force  of  ajjjjeaninc^es  made  a 
strong  case  against  her.  For  tliis  reason, 
therefore,  she  scarcely  blamed  Harman, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  she  certainly  felt 
that  there  was  something  due  to  her  jwevious 
character,  and  the  maidenlj-  deUcacy  of  her 
whole  life. 

"  You  ai-e  surpiised,  Mary,  to  see  me 
here,"  said  Harman ;  "  and  you,  Mi's. 
M'Loughlin,  ai'e  no  doubt  equidly  so  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  is  very  natural  we  should  be, 
James,"  replied  Mrs.  M'Loughlin.  "I  must 
confess  that  your  visit  is  an  unexpected  one 
certiiinly,  and  my  anxiety  now  is,  to  knoAv 
the  cause  to  which  we  may  attribute  it.  Sit 
down." 

He  did  not  sit,  however,  but  exclaimed — 

"  Good  heavens,  what  is  tliis  ?  AMiy, 
MaiT,  I  should  scarcely  have  known  you. 
This  change  is  dreadful." 

Neither  of  the  females  spoke  ;  but  the 
daughter  bestowed  on  him  a  single  look — 
long,  fixed,  and  sorrowful— which  Md  more 
to  repi  ove  and  soften  him,  than  any  language 
could  have  done.  It  went  to  his  bewt — it 
filled  him  wth  grief,  repeutaiuie,  reinoi-se. 
For  manv  a  dav  ami  night  afterwards,  her 
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image,  and  that  look,  were  before  him,  exert- 
ing a  power  over  his  soul,  which  kindled  his 
love  to  a  height  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
reached.     He  apjiroached  her. 

"  ^\niat  reparation  do  I  not  owe  you,  my 
beloved  Mary,  for  my  base  and  ungenerous 
belief  in  that  scoundrel's  vile  calumny  ?  Such 
reparation,  however,  as  I  can  make,  I  will. 
You  are  not  aware  that  Poll  Doolin  has  con- 
fessed and  disclosed  the  whole  infamous  plot ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  calumny  will  be  ex- 
tinct. As  for  me,  you  know  not  what  a 
heavy  weight  pressed  my  heart  do\vn  to  the 
Uttermost  depths  of  suttering.  I  have  not 
been  without  other  calamities — yet  this,  I 
take  heaven  to  witness,  was  the  only  one  I 
felt." 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  feeling  and  ear- 
nest sincerity  in  his  words,  whic^li  could  not 
for  a  moment  be  mistaken.  His  face,  too, 
was  i^ale,  and  full  of  care,  and  his  person 
much  thinner  than  it  had  been. 

Mary  saw  all  this  at  a  glance — as  did  her 
mother.  "  Poor  James,"  said  the  latter, 
"  you  have  had  your  owti  troubles,  and  se- 
vei-e  ones,  too,  since  we  saw  you  last." 

"  They  are  gone,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  care  not, 
and  think  little  about  them,  now  that  Mary's 
character  is  vindicated.  If  I  should  never 
see  her,  never  speak  to  her  more,  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  is  the  same  angelic  being 
that  I  first  found  her  to  be,  would  sustain 
me  under  the  severest  and  most  depressing 
calaniilies  of  hfe.  And  God  knows,"  he 
said,  '■  I  am  likely  to  experience  them  in 
their  v,orst  shape  ;  but,  still,  I  have  courage 
now  to  bear  up  against  them." 

On  ai^proaehing  Mary  nearer^  he  perceived 
that  her  eyes  were  suflused  with  tears — and 
the  sight  deeply  aflected  him.  "  My  dear 
IMary,"  said  he,  "  is  there  not  one  word  for 
me  ?  Oh,  believe  me,  if  ever  man  felt  deep 
remorse  I  do." 

She  put  her  hand  out  to  him,  and  almost 
at  the  same  instant  became  insensible.  In  a 
moment  he  placed  her,  by  her  mother's  de- 
sire, on  the  sofa,  and  rang  the  bell  for  some 
of  the  servants  to  attend.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  look  upon 
a  more  touching  picture  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering than  that  pui-e-looking  and  beautiful 
girl  presented  as  she  lay  there  insensible  ; 
her  pale  but  exquisite  features  impressed 
with  a  melancholy  at  once  deep  and  tender, 
as  was  evinced  by  the  large  tear-drops  that 
lay  upon  her  cheeks. 

"May  God  grant  that  her  heart  be  not 
broken,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  "  and  that 
she  be  not  already  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
that  our  affections  would  hope  and  wish ! 
Poor  girl,"  she  added,  "  the  only  portion  of 
tlie  calamity  that  touched  her  to  her  heart 


was  the  reflection  that  you  had  ceased  to  love 
her !  " 

Mrs.  M'Loughhn  whilst  she  spoke  kept 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  daughter's  pale  but 
placid  face  ;  and  whilst  she  did  so,  she  per- 
ceived that  a  few  large  tears  fell  upon  it,  and 
literally  mingled  with  those  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer's which  had  been  there  before.  She 
looked  up  and  saw  that  Harman  was  deeply 
moved. 

"  Even  if  it  should  be  so,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  be  only  justly  punished  for  having 
dared  to  doubt  her." 

A  servant  ha^dng  now  entered,  a  little  cold 
water  was  got,  which,  on  being  sprmkled 
over  her  face  and  appUed  to  her  lips,  aided 
in  recovering  her. 

"Your  appearance,"  said  she,  "and  the  in- 
telligence you  brought  were  so  unexpected, 
and  mj'  weakness  so  great,  that  I  felt  myself 
overcome  ;  however,  I  am  better — I  am  bet- 
ter, now ; "  but  whilst  she  uttered  these 
words  her  voice  grew  tremulous,  and  they 
were  scarcely  out  of  her  lips  when  she  burst 
out  into  an  excessive  fit  of  weeping.  For 
several  minutes  this  continued,  and  she  ap- 
peared to  feel  relieved  ;  she  then  entered  mto 
conversation,  and  was  able  to  talk  with  more 
ease  and  firmness  than  she  had  evinced  fcr 
many  a  day  before.  It  was  just  then  that  a 
knock  came  to  the  hall  door,  and  in  a  couple  of 
minutes  about  a  dozen  of  Val's  blood-hounds, 
selected  to  act  as  bailiffs  and  keepers — a  tr..sk 
to  which  they  were  accustomed — entered  the 
house  with  an  Execution  to  seize  for  rent. 
This,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, is  a  scene  in  which  a  peculiar  license  is 
given  to  brutality  and  ruffianism  ;  but  in  the 
present  case  there  were  additional  motives 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  acquainted 
for  insulting  this  family.  Not  that  the  mere 
levying  of  an  Execution  was  a  matter  of  nov- 
elty to  either  Mary  or  her  mother,  for  of  late 
there  had  unfortunately  been  several  in  the 
house  and  on  their  property  before.  These, 
however,  were'  conducted  with  a  degree  of 
civility  that  intunated  resjject  for,  if  not  sym- 
jjathy  with,  the  feelings  of  a  familj'  so  inof- 
fensive, so  beneficial  to  the  neighborhood  by 
the  emplcJjanent  they  afforded,  and,  in  short, 
every  way  so  worthy  of  res23ect. 

"  \\Taat  is  all  this  about  ?  "  asked  Harman. 

"  Why,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  "  we're 
seizin'  for  rent :  that's  what  it's  about." 

"  Rent,"  observed  the  other,  sui-prised, 
"  why,  it  is  only  a  few  minutes  since  Mr. 
M'Loughhn  told  me  that  M'Clutchy  assui-ed 
him — " 

"  Captain  M'Clutchy,  sir,  if  you  plaise." 

"  Very  well — Captain  M'Clutchy,  or  Colo- 
nel M'Clutchy,  if  you  wish,  assiu-ed  him 
that—" 
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•'  I  have  uotliinpf  to  do  with  what  he  as- 
sured him,"  replied  the  fellow  ;  "  my  duty  is 
to  take  an  inventory  of  the  furniture  ;  beg 
pirdon,  ladies,  but  we  must  do  our  dutj'you 
know." 

"  Let  them  have  their  way,"  said  Mi's. 
M'Loup;lilin,  "let  them  have  their  way;  I 
know  wliat  they  are  capable  of.  Maiy,  my 
dear,  be  firm — as  I  said  before — oui"  only 
trust  is  in  God,  my  diild." 

"  I  am  firm,  my  dear  un)ther  ;  for,  as  James 
said,  the  grief  of  gi-iefs  has  been  removed 
from  me.  I  can  now  siipj)ort  myself  under 
anA'thing — but  you — indeed,  James,  she  is 
battling  against  illness  these  three  or  four 
davs — ami  will  not  go  to  bed  ;  it  is  for  vou 
I  now  feel,  mother." 

]Mr.  M'Loughlin  and  his  family  here  en- 
tered ;  and  truth  to  tell,  boimdless  was  the 
indignation  of  the  honest  fellow,  at  this  most 
oppressive  ami  perfidious  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  treacherous  agent. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  it — and  I  said  it 
— but  let  the  sc-oundrel  do  his  woi-st ;  I 
scorn  him,  and  I  defy  him  in  the  very  height 
of  his  ill-gotten  authority.  My  childi'eu," 
said  he,  "  keep  yourselves  cool.  Let  not 
tliis  cowardly  act  of  oppression  and  revenge 
disturb  or  ])rovoke  you.  This  country,  as  it 
is  at  present  governed— and  this  property  as 
it  is  at  present  managed— is  no  place  for  us 
to  live  in.  Let  the  scoundrel  then  do  his 
woi-st.  As  for  us,  we  will  follow  the  esam- 
})le  of  other  respectable  families,  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  been  forced  to  seek  a  home 
in  a  distant  countiy.  AVe  will  emigrate  to 
America,  as  soon  as  I  can  conveniently  make 
arrangements  for  that  puiijose ;  for  God 
knows  I  am  sick  of  my  native  land,  and  the 
petty  oj)pressoi"s  which  in  so  many  ways 
harass  and  goad  the  peo2)le  almost  to  mad- 
ness." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words, 
than  the  fellow  whose  name  was  Hudson, 
whispered  io  one  of  his  companions,  who 
immediately  disappeared  with  something 
Uke  a  grin  of  exultation  on  his  countenance. 
Mi-s.  M'Loughlins  illness  was  now  such  as 
she  could  no  longer  attempt  to  conceal. 
The  painful  shock  occasioned  by  this  last 
vindictive  proceeding  on  the  part  of  M'Clut- 
chy,  came  at  a  most  unhappy  moment. 
Overcome  by  that  and  her  illness,  she  was 
obhged  to  go  to  bed,  aided  by  her  husband 
and  her  daughter ;  but  before  she  went,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  get  one  of  the 
ruffians,  as  an  act  of  favor,  to  take  an  inven- 
tory of  the  fumituie  in  lier  chamber,  in 
order  that  her  sick  room  might  not  be  in- 
truded upon  afterwards. 

^lai-)-  having  put  her  sick  mother  to  bed, 
returned  to  the  parlor,  fi-om  whence  she  waa 


proceeding  to  the  kitchen,  to  make  whey 
with  her  own  hands  for  the  invalid,  when  in 
passing  along  the  hall,  Harman  and  her 
brother  John  met  her.  She  was  in  a  huny, 
and  was  about  to  piiss  without  speaking  a 
word,  when  she  and  they  were  sUirtled  by 
the  following  dialogue — 

"  So,  Bob,  did  you  see  the  pale  beauty  iu 
the  parlor  ?  " 

"I  did,  she's  a  devihsh  pretty  girl." 

"  She  is  so — well,  but  do  you  know  that 
she  is  one  of  Mr.  Phils  ladies.  Sure  he 
was  caught  in  her  bed-room  some  time 
ago." 

"  Certainly,  every  one  knows  that ;  and 
it  appears  she  is  breaking  her  heart  because 
he  won't  make  an  honest  woman  of  her." 

John  caught  his  sister,  whose  agitation 
was  dreadful,  and  led  her  away  ;  making  at 
the  same  time,  a  signal  to  Harman  to  remain 
quiet  until  his  return —a  difficult  task,  and 
Harman  felt  it  so.  In  the  meantime,  tlie 
I  following  appen(hx  was  added  to  the  dialogue 

already  detailed — • 
1       "  Why  do  you  hould  such  talk  under  this 
roof,  Leeper  ?  "  asked  a  third  voice. 

The  only  reply  given  to  this  very  natural 
query  was  a  subdued  cackle,  evidently  pro- 
ceeding fi-om  the  two  first  speakers. . 

"  Do  you  both  see  that  sti-ong  horse-pis- 
tol," said  the  third  voice — for  in  those  days 
an  Execution  was  almost  always  k'vied  by 
armed  men — "  by  the  Bible  of  tiiith,  if  1 
hear  another  word  of  such  conversation  fi'om 
any  man  here  while  we're  under  this  roof, 
I'll  sink  the  butt  of  it  into  his  skull !  It's 
bad  enough  that  we're  here  on  an  unpleasant 
dutj' — " 

"  Unpleasant !  speak  for  yourself." 

"  Silence,  you  ruffian — on  an  unpleasant 
duty  ;  but  that's  no  reason  that  we  sliould 
grieve  the  hearts  and  insult  the  feelings  of 
a  respectable  family  like  this.  The  truth,  or 
rather  the  blasted  falsehood  that  was  put  out 
on  the  young  lady  is  now  known  almost  every- 
where, for  Poll  Doolin  has  let  out  the  truth." 

"  But  di<ln't  jNIisthor  Phil  desire  us  to  say 
it,  so  as  that  tluy  might  hear  us." 

"  JMr.  Phil's  a  cowardly  scoundrel,  and 
nothing  else ;  but,  mark  me,  Phil  or  no 
Phil,  keep  your  teeth  shut  on  that  subject." 

"  Just  as  much  or  as  little  of  that  as  we 

like,  if  you  please,  Mr. ." 

I      "  Very  well,  you  know  my  mind— so  tsilce 
I  the  consequences,  that's  all." 
]       "  Here  goes  then,"  said  the  ruffian,  speak- 
I  ing  in  a  deliberately  loud  voice,  "  it's  well 
j  known   that   j\Iiss   M'LoughUu    is    Misther 

Phil's " 

I  A  heavy  blow,  followed  by  a  crash  on  the 
I  floor — a  bi-ief  coufiict  as  if  with  another  per- 
son,  another  blow,  and   another  cr.osh  fol- 
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lowed.  Harman,  in  a  state  of  feeling  which 
our  readers  may  imagine,  but  which  we  can- 
not describe,  pushed  in  the  dooT,  which,  in 
f.ict,  was  partiilly  open. 

"  What,  what  is  this  ?  "  he  asked,  pretend- 
ing ignorance,  "  is  it  fighting  among  your- 
selves you  are  ?  Fie,  fie  !  Gordon  Harvey, 
jAvhat  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Only  a  little  quarrel  of  our  own,  Mr. 
Harman,"  replied  the  excellent  fellow. 
"  The  truth  is,  sir,  that  these  men — ay, 
gather  yourselves  uj),  do  ;  yoii  ought  to  have 
knoAvn  Gordon  Harvey's  blow,  for  you  have 
often  enough  heard  of  it  before  now ;  there 
is  no  great  mistake  about  that,  you  scound- 
rels— the  truth  is,  Mi\  Harman,  that  these 
fellows  were  primed  with  whiskey  at  M'Clut- 
ehy's  and  they  gave  me  jirovoking  language 
that  I  couldn't  bear  ;  it's  well  for  them  that 
I  didn't  take  the  butt  end  of  that,"  said  he, 
holding  up  the  horse-pistol  in  his  left  hand, 
"  but  you'll  find  ten  for  one  that  would 
rather  have  a  taste  of  it  than  of  thix  ;  "  shut- 
ting his  i-ight — which  was  a  perfect  sledge- 
liammer,  and,  T\heu  shut,  certainly  the  more 
formidable  weapon  of  the  two. 

The  two  ruffians  had  now  gathered  them- 
selves up,  and  appeared  to  be  considerably 
sobered  by  Harvey's  arguments.  They  im- 
mediately retired  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where  they  stood  with  a  sullen  but  vindic- 
tive look — cowartUy  and  ferocious,  ready  to 
revenge  on  M'Loughlin's  family  the  pmiish- 
ment  which  they  had  received,  but  durst 
not  resent,  at  the  hands  of  Harvey — unques- 
tionably one  of  tlie  most  powerful  and  gen- 
erous Orangemen  that  was  ever  knoAvn  in 
Castle  Cumber.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment 
be  mistaken.  The  Orangemen  of  L-eland 
contained,  and  still  contain  among  them, 
men  of  great  generosity,  courage,  and 
humanity.  This  is  undeniable  and  unques- 
tionable ;  but  then,  it  is  weU  known  that 
these  men  never  took  any  jiart  in  the  out- 
rages ijei-j^etrated  by  the  lower  and  grosser 
grades,  imless  to  prevent  outrage.  In  noth- 
ing, indeed,  was  the  lamentable  state  of  the 
Irish  Chvirch  Establishment  more  painfully 
obvious  than  in  the  moral  ignorance  and 
bratal  bigotrj^  which  want  of  Christian  in- 
struction and  enlightened  education  had  en- 
tailed upon  men,  who  otherwise  have  been  a 
high-minded,  brave,  and  liberal  class,  had 
they  not  been  cornipted  by  the  example  of 
the  very  j)astors — ungodly,  loose,  convivial, 
2ioUtical,  anything  but  Christian — from  whom 
they  were  to  expect  their  examples  and  their 
precepts.  But  to  return.  Harman  having 
given  a  significant  glance  to  Harvey,  left 
the  room,  and  the  latter  immediately  followed 
him. 

"  Harvey,"  said  he,  "  I  have  overheard  the 


whole  conversation  ;  give  me  your  hand,  for 
it  is  that  of  an  honest  man.  I  thank  you, 
I  thank  you — do  try  and  prevent  these  ruf- 
fians from  insulting  the  family." 

"I  don't  think  the  same  thing  will  happen 
a  second  time,  Mr.  Harman,"  replied  the 
gigantic  Orangeman  ;  "  but,  the  tmth  is,  the 
men  are  half  drunk,  and  were  made  so  before 
they  came  here." 

"  Well,  but  I  thank  you,  Harvey  ;  deeply 
and  from  my  soul,  I  thank  you." 

"You  needn't,  Mr.  Harman  ;  Ihateadii-ty 
and  ungenerous  thing.  Phil's  a  brother 
Orangeman,  and  my  tongue  is  tied  —  no 
doubt  I'll  be  expelled  for  knocking  these  two 
scoundrels  down,  but  I  don't  care  ;  it  was 
too  bad  and  too  cruel,  and,  let  the  upshot 
be  what  it  may,  Gordon  Harvey  is  not  the 
man  to  back  a  scoundrelly  act,  no  matter 
who  does  it,  or  who  orders  it." 

They  shook  hands  cordially,  and  we  now- 
must  leave  the  family  for  a  time,  to  follow 
the  course  of  other  events  that  bear  upon  our 
narrative. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Bob  Beatty's  Last  Illness—A  Holy  Steeple  Chnse~A 
Dead  Heat — Blood  atjaimt  Varmint  —  Rhni 
Claims — A  Mutual  Disappoint^nent — T!ie  Last 
Plea  for  Salvation — Noii  Compos  Mentis. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  we  have 
alluded  to  an  Orangeman,  named  Bob  Beatty, 
who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  Beatty,  on  the  jjart  of  the  priest, 
was  a  very  fair  set-off  against  Darby  O'Drive, 
on  the  part  of  IMi-.  Lucre.  As  they  were 
now  on  the  eve  of  the  great  discussion,  each 
felt  considerable  gratification  in  having  his 
convert  ready  to  produce  at  the  discus- 
sion, as  a  living  proof  of  his  zeal  for 
religious  truth.  The  principal  vexation 
which  the  priest  had  felt,  lay  in  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  keeping  Bob  from 
liquor,  inasmuch  as  whenever  he  happened 
to  take  a  glass  too  much,  he  always  lorgot 
his  conversion,  and  generally  drank  the 
Glorious  Memory,  and  all  other  charter 
toasts,  from  habit.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, that  a  few  days  previous  to  the  great 
Tournay,  Bob  became  so  iU  in  health,  that 
there  was  little  hope  of  his  surviving  any 
length  of  time.  During  this  illness,  he  had 
several  interviews  Avith  Father  Roche,  who 
informed  him  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
and  prepared  him,  as  well  as  could  readUy  be 
done,  to  meet  it ;  for  truth  to  tell,  he  was  at 
all  times  an  impracticable  subject  on  which 
to  j)roduce  religious  impressions.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  discus- 
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Bion,  his  wife,  feeling  that  he  was  neai-  his 
dissohition,  and  determined,  if  possible,  that 
l;e  should  not  die  a  Roman  Catholic,  went  in 
a  hurry  for  Mi-.  Clement,  who  happened  to 
be  iu  attendance  on  a  funeral  and  was  con- 
sequently from  home.  In  the  meantime, 
a  lloman  Cathohc  nei^'hbor,  hearing  that  she 
went  to  fetch  the  ministoi',  naturally  anxious 
lliat  the  man  should  not  die  a  Protestant, 
lost  no  time  in  acquainting  Father  M'Cabe 
with  his  situation.  ■Mrs.  Beatty,  however, 
finding  that  Mr.  Clement  was  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, left  her  message  with  his  family,  and 
proceedi'd  in  all  haste  to  Mr.  Lucre's  iu  order 
to  secui-e  his  attendance. 

"My  good  woman,"  said  he,  "your  hus- 
band, I  trust,  is  not  in  such  danger.  Mr.  | 
Clement  cannot  certainly  be  long  absent,  and 
he  will  attend  ;  I  am  not  quite  well,  or  I 
should  willingly  go  myself.'' 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  "  between 
you,  I  suppose,  you  will  let  tJie  priest,  M'Cabe 
iiave  him  ;  and  then  it  will  be  said  he  died  a 
Papish." 

••  What's  that?  "  inquired  Mr.  Lucre,  with 
an  interest  which  he  could  not  conceal ; 
'•  what  has  M'Cabe  to  do  with  him?  " 

"Why,"  returned  the  woman,  "he  has 
made  him  a  Papish,  but  I  want  him  to  die  a 
Ti'ue  Blue,  and  not  shame  the  family." 

"  I  shall  attend,"  said  Lucre  ;  "I  shall  lose 
no  time  in  attending.  AMiat's  your  hus- 
b.tnd's  name  ?  " 

•Bob  Beatty,  sii-." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is  subject  to  epilepsy." 

"The  same,  sir." 

She  then  gave  him  directions  to  find  the 
house,  and  left  him  making  very  earnest  and 
rapid  preparations  to  do  what  he  had  not 
done  for  many  a  long  year — attend  a 
death- bed  ;  and  truly  his  absence  was  no 
loss. 

In  the  meantime,  Father  M'Cabe  having 
heai-d  an  account  of  Bob's  state,  and  that 
the  minister  had  been  sent  for,  was  at  once 
upon  the  alert,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  re- 
pairing to  Iiis  house.  So  very  eager;  indeed, 
were  these  gentlemen,  and  so  equal  their 
speed,  that  they  met  at  the  cross-roiuls,  one 
of  which  fm-ned  to  Eob'.s  house.  La  the 
meantime,  we  may  as  well  inform  our  read- 
ers here,  that  Bob  himself  had,  in  his  wife's 
absence,  privately  sent  for  Fatlier  Koche. 
Each  instantly  suspected  the  object  of  the 
other,  and  determined  iu  his  own  mind,  if 
possible,  to  fiustrate  it. 

"So,  SU-,"  said  the  priest,  "you  are  on 
your  way  to  Bob  Bentty's,  who  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  mij  flock.  But  how  do  you 
exjiect  to  get  through  the  business,  Mr. 
Lucre,  seeing  that  you  are  so  long  out  of 
practice  ?  " 
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"Bob  Beatty  was  never,  properly  speaking, 
one  of  your  flock,  Mr.  M'Cabe.  I  must  beg 
leave  to  ride  forward,  sir,  and  leave  you  to 
your  Clii'istian  meditations.  One  interview 
with  you  is  enough  for  any  man.'' 

"  Faith,  but  I  love  you  too  well  to  part 
with  you  so  easily,"  said  the  priest,  spurring 
on  his  horse,  "cheek  b^'  jowl— and  a  beauti- 
ful one  you  have — will  I  ride  with  you,  ni)' 
worthy  epicure  ;  and,  what  is  more,  I'll 
anoint  Bob  Beatty  before  your  ej-es." 

"And,  perhaps,  perform  anothei'  miracle," 
replied  i\Ir.  Lucre,  bitterly. 

"Ay  will  I,  if  it  be  necessary,"'  said  the 
priest ;  "  but  I  do  most  solemnly  assure  j'ou 
that  by  far  the  mo.st  brilli;mt  miracle  of 
modern  days  is  to  find  the  Kev.  Phhioas 
Lucre  at  a  sick-bed.  Depend  upon  it,  how- 
ever, if  Beatty  had  not  turned  Catholic,  he 
might  die  like  a  dog  for  the  same  Mr. 
Lucre." 

"  1  will  not  abstract  the  last  shilling  from 
his  pocket  for  the  unction  of  superstition,  at 
all  events." 

"Not  J'OU,  faith  ;  you'll  charge  liim  noth- 
ing I  gnmt,  and  right  glad  am  I  to  find  tliat 
you  know  the  value  of  your  services.  You 
forget,  however,  that  my  flock  i)ay  you  well 
for  doing  this  nothing— that  is,  for  discharg- 
ing your  duty — notwithstanding." 

IJoth  now  pushed  ou  at  a  rapid  rate,  growl- 
ing at  each  other  as  they  went  along.  Ou 
getting  into  the  fields  they  increased  theu- 
speed  ;  and  as  the  peasantry  of  both  reli- 
gious were  apprised  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Bob's  complaint  and  conver- 
sion, each  party  cheered  ou  theii-  own  cham- 
pion. 

"  More  power  to  you  Father  IM'Cabe  ;  give 
him  the  Latin  and  the  Bravery  !  "  * 

"  Success,  Mr.  Lucre  !  Push  on,  sir,  and 
don't  let  the  Popish  rebel  send  him  out  of 
the  world  with  a  bandage  on  his  eyes.  Lay 
in  the  Bible,  Mr.  Lucre  !  Protestant  and  True 
Blue  forever — hurra  !  " 

"The  true  Church  forever.  Father  M'Cabe, 
the  jewel  that  you  war !  Give  the  horse  the 
sj)ui-s,  avourneen.  Sowl,  Paddy,  but  the 
b(j(lii(/h  parson  has  the  adv.antage  of  him  in 
the  ca/rpiil.  Push  on,  your  reverence  ;  you 
have  the  divil  and  the  parson  against  you, 
for  the  one's  drivin'  on  the  other." 

"  Cross  the  corner  of  the  Barny  Jlether's 
meadow,  Mr.  Lucre,  smd  wheel  in  at  the  gai'- 
den  ditch;  your  horse  can  do  it,  altliongli 
you  ride  the  heaviest  weight.  L;iy  "u  liim, 
sir,  and  think  of  Protestant  Asi^emlaiicy. 
Iving  William  agains-t  Popery  and  woodeu 
shoes  ;  hurra  !  " 

"Father,  achora,  keep  your  shoulder  to 

•  Breviary. 
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the  wind,  and  touch  up  Parra  Gastha  *  wid 
the  spurs.  A  groan  for  the  Protestant  par- 
son, father  dariin' !  " 

"  Tlu-ee  groans  for  the  Popish  Mass  Book. 
Bravo,  IVIr.  Lucre !  That  ditch  was  well 
clsared !  " 

"Devil  a  purtier,  father  jewel !  PaiTa  Gas- 
tha's  a  dariin',  and  brought  you  over  like  a 
bird — hurra  !  " 

"Have  you  no  whip,  Mr.  Lucre?  Whip 
and  spur,  sir,  or  the  Popish  garran  will  be  in 
before  you.  By  the  great  Boyne,  I'm  afraid 
the  chai-ger's  blown." 

"  God  enable  you,  father  avilish  !  Blown ! 
Why  what  would  you  expect,  an'  it  the  first 
visit  ever  the  same  horse  made  to  a  sick-bed 
in  his  life  ;  he  now  finds  it  isn't  on  the  king's 
highway  he  is — and  I'U  go  bail  it's  himself 
that's  cursin'  the  same  duty  in  his  heai-t. 
Bravo,  Father  Pat !  Parra  Gastha's  the  boy 
that  knows  his  duty — more  power,  Parra 
Gastha !  Divil  jjiu-sue  the  hair's  turned  on 
him  ;  but,  be  me  sowl,  it  wouldn't  be  so,  if 
he  led  the  life  the  Protestant  blood  did — 
feedin'  high,  and  doin'  nothin'." 

"  Mr.  Lucre,  pull  out ;  I  see  you're  hard 
up,  sir,  and  so  is  your  charger.  Push  him, 
sir,  even  if  he  should  drop.  Death  and  Prot- 
estantism before  Popery  and  dishonor ! 
Hurra,  well  done  !  " 

"All,  be  me  sowl,  it's  near  the  last  gasp 
wid  him  and  his  masther.  and  no  wondher  ; 
they're  both  divilish  far  out  of  their  element. 
Faith,  if  they  had  Father  M'Cabe  and  Parra 
Gastha's  practice,  they  wouldn't  be  the 
show  they  are  this  minute.  Well  done  both ! 
fresh  and  fair,  snug  and  dry,  you  do  it. 
Hurra !  " 

When  the  two  worthy  gentlemen  had 
reached  Bob's  house,  they  dismounted,  each 
in  a  perspiration,  and  rushed  to  the  bed  of 
the  dj-ing  man.  Mr.  Lucre  sat,  of  coiu-se,  at 
one  side,  and  the  priest  at  the  other  ;  Mr. 
Liicre  seized  the  right  hand,  and  the  priest 
the  left:  whilst  Bob  looked  at  them  both 
■  alternately,  and  gave  a  cordial  squeeze  to 
each. 

"  You  thought,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Lucre  to  the 
priest  haughtily,  "  that  he  would  have  died 
an  idolater." 

Bob  squeezed  Mr.  Lucre's  hand  again. 

"And  you  thought,"  replied  Father 
M'Cabe,  "that  he  would  die  a  Protestant  or 
a  heretic,  which  is  the  same  thing." 

Bob  squeezed  Father  M'Cabe's  hand  once 
more. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "be  pleased  to 
sit  down — you  are  both  Christian  ministers, 
I  hope." 

"  No,"  said  Father  M'Cabe,  "  there  is  but 


*  Literally,  Paddy  Speedy. 


one  of  us  a  Christian  ;  Mr.  Lucre  here  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  Bob." 

Bob  squeezed  the  priest's  hand  a  third 
time. 

"Beatty,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "this  is  a  sol- 
emn occasion,  and  I'm  bound  to  say,  that  the 
jjriest  here  is  merely  a  rej^resentative  of 
Antichi'ist.  This  is  not  a  time  to  disguise 
the  truth." 

Bob  squeezed  IMr.  Lucre's  hand  a  third 
time  also. 

"Beatty,"  continued  Mi-.  Lucre,  "if  you 
permit  yourself  to  die  a  Papist,  you  seal  your 
own  everlasting  punishment." 

"True,"  said  Bob. 

"Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "if  after  the  ex- 
l^lanations  of  the  true  church  which  I  have 
given  you,  you  allow  yourself  to  relai^se  into 
heresy,  you  vnW  suffer  for  it  dui-ing  all  eter- 
nity. " 

"True,"  said  Bob. 

"There  is  no  hope  for  those,  who,  like  the 
Papists  and  idolators,  hew  for  themselves 
vessels  that  will  hold  no  water,"  said  Lucre. 

"  Ah,  very  right,"  said  Bob. 

"  There  is  but  one  Faith,  one  Church,  and 
one  Bajitism,  and  that  is  ours,"  said  the 
priest. 

"Ah,  you  can  do  it,"  said  Bob,  with  a 
squeeze. 

"  Bob,"  said  the  wife,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
I  don't  understand  you — die  a  True  Blue, 
and  don't  shame  j'oui-  friends." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "  I  feel  disposed 
to  sleep  a  little.  It  is  likely  that  a  few  min- 
utes' rest  may  strengthen  my  weak  body, 
and  clear  my  mind  for  the  consolations  of 
religion,  which  you  are  both  so  beautifully 
prepared  to  give  me.  I  feel  rather  drowsy, 
so  I'U  close  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
doze  a  little." 

Bob  closed  his  eyes  for  about  four  mortal 
hours  and  a  half,  during  which  time  our  two 
worthy  gentlemen  sat  at  his  bed-side  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience.  At  length  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  inquired  for  his  daugh- 
ter Fanny,  who  had  been  sent  for  Father 
Eoche  ;  to  her  he  wjiispered  a  few  words, 
after  which  she  went  out,  but  almost  imme- 
diately returned.  He  looked  at  her  inquir- 
ingly, and  she  answered ; 

"  Yes,  just  as  I  expected — in  a  few  min- 
utes." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bob,  "I  am  much 
aisier  now  ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  be 
prepared  for  heaven  by  you.  Mi-.  Lucre,  or 
by  Father  M'Cabe." 

"Beatty,"  said  Lucre,  "you  have  had 
access  to  the  Bible,  and  possessing,  as  you  do, 
and  as  you  must,  the  Scriptural  knowledge 
gained  from  that  sacred  book,  to  die  in  the 
chiii'ch   which  worships  crucifixes   and  im- 
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ages,  would  leave  you  without  hope  or  ex- 
cuse." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Bob,  "  you  are  sound  in  point 
of  doctiine.  No  man  is  more  orthodox  than 
you." 

"  Bob,"  said  the  priest,  "  you  know  what 
the  Council  of  Trent  s;iys : — 'There  is  but 
one  Churcli,  one  Faith,  and  one  Baptism  ' — if 
you  die  out  of  tliat  churc-li,  which  is  ours, 
woe  betide  you.  No,  Boh,  there  is  no  hope 
for  you  if  j'ou  die  an  aj)ostate.  Bob." 

"  Ah,"  said  Bob,  "  you  c:in  send  it  home, 
Fatlier  M'Cabe." 

"Bob,"  said  the  wife,  "die  a  True  Blue, 
and  don't  shame  the  family." 

"  There  is  but  a  blue  look  up  for  you  if 
you  do,"  said  Father  il'Cabe. 

"  Blue  is  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Oran-^e  system  has  adopted  it  as 
illustrative  of  our  faith,"  said  ^Ii-.  Luci-e. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when 
Father  Koche  entered  the  sick  apartment. 
High  and  haughty  was  the  bow  he  received 
from  Mr.  Lucre  ;  whilst  Father  M'Cabe 
seemed  somewhat  suiprised  at  the  presence 
of  the  reverend  gentlemen.  The  ktter 
looked  mildly  about  him,  wiped  the  moisture 
from  his  pale  forehead  and  said — ■ 

"  Mi-s.  Beatty,  will  you  indulge  me  with  a 
chair  ?  On  my  return  home  I  lost  not  a  mo- 
ment in  coming  here  ;  but  the  walk  I  have 
had  is  a  pretty  long  one,  the  greater  part  of 
it  being  up-hill." 

"  ^Vell, "  replied  Mrs.  Beatty,  "  I'm  not  the 
woman  to  think  one  thing  and  speak  another. 
To  be  sure,  I'd  rather  lie  would  die  a  True 
Blue  thim  a  Papish ;  but  siu<;e  he  will  die 
one,  I'd  ratlier  have  you  at  his  side  than  e'er 
a  priest  in  the  kingdom.  If  there  w  a  Chris- 
tian among  them,  you  are  one — you  are — so. 
Bob  dear,  since  you're  bent  on  it,  I  won't 
disturb  you." 

"  Bring  your  chair  neai*  me,"  said  Bob ; 
"  where  is  your  hand,  my  dear  sir  ?  Give 
nie  your  hand."  Poor  Bob  caught  Father 
Eoche's  hand  in  his,  and  pressed  it  honestly 
and  warmly. 

"Bob,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "I  don't  under- 
stand this ;  in  what  creed  are  you  disposed 
to  die?" 

"  You  see,  sir,"  said  M'Cabe,  "  that  he 
won't  die  in  yours  at  any  rate." 

"  You  will  not  die  in  my  creed ! "  repeated 
the  parson,  astonished. 

"No,"  said  Bob;  "I  will  not" 

"You  will  then  die  in  nunc,  of  course?" 
said  Mr.  ^I'Cabe. 

"No,"  replied  13ob  ;  "I  will  not." 

"How is  that?"  said  tlie  priest. 

"Explain  voursolf,  "  said  ^Ir.  Lucre. 

"  /'//  di,-  a  'Clirisli,,,,"  r.'pliud  Bob.  "  You're 
both  anything   but  what  you  ought  to  be  ; 


and  if  I  wasn't  on  my  death-bed  you'd  hear 
more  of  it.  Here  is  a  Christian  clergyman, 
and  under  his  ministry  I  will  die." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Lucre,  "  I  perceive,  Mrs 
Beatty,  that  the  poor  man's  intellect  is  gone  , 
whilst  his  reason  was  sound  he  remained  n 
staunch  Protestant,  and  as  such,  we  shall 
claim  him.  He  must  be  interred  according 
to  the  rights  of  oiu'  chui'ch,  for  he  dies  cleju-1;' 
non  coinpuK  mi'iitis." 

Father  Koche  now  addressed  himself  to 
Beatty,  and  jjrepai-ed  him  for  his  great 
change,  as  became  a  pious  imd  faithful  min- 
ister of  the  gospel.  Beatty,  however,  was 
never  capable  of  serious  imi)ressions.  Still, 
his  feehngs  were  as  solemn  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, fi-om  a  man  whose  natural  tempera- 
ment had  always  inclined  him  to  facetious- 
;  ness  and  humor.  He  died  the  next  day, 
after  a  severe  lit,  from  which  lie  recovered 
only  to  hiiger  about  half  an  hour  in  a  state 
of  stupor  and  insensibility. 

This  conflict  between  the  priest  and  the 
parsim  was  a  kind  of  jJrelude  m  its  way,  to 
tlie  gi-eat  Palaver,  or  discussion,  which  was 
immediately  to  take  place  between  the  ve- 
doubtable  champions  of  the  rival  churches. 


CHAPTER  XXVUL 

Prepnrntionn  for  tlie  Great  Di-icMxtinn.  inhich  we.  d'i 
nut  yive — Extriiordiiuirj/  Hope  of  a  Midern  Mir- 
acle— Darby  is  a  Spiritual  Uaniitnede — Solomon 
like  an  Anrjel  looking  into  the  Gospel. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  appointed  day,  the 
walls  of  Castle  Cumber  were  duly  covered 
with  placju'ds  containing  the  points  to  be 
discussed,  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  of  the  question.  The  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  scene  of  controversy  were  thi-onged 
with  people  of  all  classes.  Private  jaunt- 
ing cars,  gigs,  and  carriages  of  every  de- 
scription, rolled  rapidly  along.  CleriTymen 
of  every  creed,  various  as  they  are,  moved 
through  the  streets  with  eager  and  hui-ried 
pace,  each  reverend  countenance  marked  by 
an  anxious  expression  ai'ising  from  tlie  in- 
j  terest  its  possessor  felt  in  the  result  of  the 
controversy.  People,  in  fact,  of  all  ranks 
and  religions,  were  assembled  to  hear  the 
leading  men  on  each  side  defend  their  own 
creeds,  and  assail  those  of  theii-  enemies. 
The  professional  men  reluiquished,  for  tlie 
day,  tlu'ir  other  engagements  and  avocations, 
in  order  to  be  present ;  and  iuvahds,  who 
had  not  b(.'en  long  out  of  tlieir  sick  rooms, 
tottered  down,  wrapjieil  in  i^loaks,  to  hear 
this  great  display  of  learning  and  eloquence. 
Eiuly  on  the  preceding  morning,  the  Catho- 
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lie  Clergy,  thougli  T\itliout  the  sanction  of  1 
tlieir  Bishops,  formally  siguilied  to  the  com-  j 
raittee  of  the  sofdetj',  their  intention  of  meet-  i 
ing  them  man  to  man  on  the  platform.  Be- 
fore the  door  was  open  to  the  crowd  at  large, 
the  opposing  clergymen  and  the  more  select  ( 
friends  on  both  sides  were  admitted  by  a 
private  entrance.  The  gallery  was  set  aside  ! 
for  ladies,  who,  in  Ii-eland,  and  we  believe  [ 
everywhere  else,  form  an  immense  majority 
at  religious  meetings.  | 

When  the  house  was  thronged  to  suffoca- 
tion, none  but  a  man  intimately  acquainted  i 
with  the  two-fold  character  of  the  audience, 
could  observe  much  more  within  it,  than  the 
sea  of  heads  with  which  it  was  studded.  ; 
The  Protestant  party  looked  on  with  a  less  ' 
devoted,  but  freer  aspect ;  not,  however,  i 
without  an  evident  feeling  and  pride  in  the 
number  and  character  of  their  champions,  j 
A  strong  dash  of  enthusiasm  might  be  seen 
in  many  fair  eyes  among  the  female.^,  who  '• 
whispered  to  each  other  an  occasional  obser- 
vation concerning  their  respective  favorites  ;  [ 
nnd  then  turned  upon  the  divine  champions,  j 
smiles  that  seemed  to  have  been  kindled  by  the  i 
sweet  influences  of  love  and  piety.  Among 
the  Roman  Catholic  part}'  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  wonder  created  by  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  ;  of  keen  observation,  evinced  by  the 
.incessant  rolUng  of  theu-  clear  Milesian  eyes 
from  one  party  to  another,  together  with 
something  like  pity  and  contempt  for  the 
infatuated  Biblemen,  as  they  called  them, 
who  could  so  madly  rush  iipon  the  sharp 
theological  spears  of  their  own  beloved  cler- 
gymen. Dismay,  or  doubt,  or  apprehension 
of  any  kind,  were  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  was  evident  fi-om  the  proud  look, 
the  elated  eye,  and  the  confident  demeanor 
by  which  each  of  them  might  be  distinguish- 
ed. Here  and  thei'e,  you  might  notice  an 
able-bodied,  coarse-faced  Methodist  Preach- 
er, with  lips  like  sausages,  sombre  visage, 
closely  cropped  hair,  trimmed  across  his 
face,  sighing  fi-om  time  to  time,  and,  with 
eyes  half  closed,  offering  up  a  silent  prayer 
for  victory  over  the  Scarlet  Lady  ;  or,  per- 
haps, thinking  of  the  fat  ham  and  chicken  ! 
that  were  to  constitute  that  day's  dinner,  as  1 
was  not  impi'obable,  if  the  natural  meaning 
were  to  be  attached  to  the  savory  sjsirit  with 
which,  from  time  to  time,  he  Ucked,  or  rather 
sucked  at,  his  own  lips.  He  and  his  class, 
many  of  whom,  however,  are  excellent  men, 
sat  at  a  distance  from  the  platform,  not  pre- 
suming to  mingle  with  persons  who  consider 
them  as  ha\ing  no  title  to  the  clerical  chai-- 
ucter,  except  such  as  they  conveniently  be- 
stow on  each  other.  Not  so  the  Presbyte- 
rian Clergymen  who  were  present.  They 
uimgled  with  their  brethren  of  the  Estab- 


hshment,  fi-om  whom  they  differed  only  in  a 
less  easy  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  but 
yielded  to  them  neither  in  kindness  of  intel- 
lect, firmness,  nor  the  cool  adroitness  of  men 
well  read,  and  quite  as  well  experienced  in 
public  speaking.  At  the  skirt  of  the  plat- 
form sat  the  unassuming  Jlr.  Clement,  a 
calm  spectator  of  the  proceedings ;  and  in 
the  capacity  of  messenger  appeared  Dai'by 
O'Drive,  dressed  in  black — he  had  not  yet 
entered  upon  t"he  duties  of  his  new  office  — 
busily  engaged  in  bringing  in,  and  distribut- 
ing oranges  and  other  cooling  fruit,  to  those 
of  the  Protestant  party  who  were  to  address 
the  meeting.  High  aloft,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous situation  on  the  jjlatform,  sat  Solo- 
mon M'Slime,  breathing  of  pietj',  purity, 
and  humility.  He  held  a  gilt  Bible  in  his 
hands,  in  order  to  follow  the  parties  in  their 
scriptiu'al  quotations,  and  to  satisfy  himself 
of  their  accuracy,  as  well  as  that  he  might 
fall  ujjon  some  blessed  text,  capable  of  en- 
larging his  privileges.  There  was  in  his 
countenance  a  serene  happiness,  a  sweet 
benignity,  a  radiance  of  divine  triumph, 
partly  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  inward  state,  and  partly  from  the 
glorious  development  of  scriptural  tinith 
which  would  soon  be  witnessed,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  Popery  and  the  Man  of  Sin. 
For  some  time  before  the  business  of  the 
day  commenced,  each  party  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  j)rivate  conferences  ;  in  marking 
passages  for  reference,  arranging  notes,  and 
fixing  pUes  of  books  in  tLe  most  convenient 
position.  Mr.  Lucre  was  in  full  pomp,  ex- 
ceedingly busj',  directing,  assisting,  and 
tending  their  wants,  with  a  proud  courtesy, 
and  a  suavity  of  manner,  which  no  man  could 
better  assume.  The  deportment  and  man- 
ners of  the  Roman  Cathohc  clergy  were 
strongly  marked,  and  exceedingly  well  de- 
fined ;  especially  in  determination  of  charac- 
ter and  vigor  of  expression.  In  a  word, 
they  were  firm,  resolute,  and  energetic. 
Among  the  latter,  the  busiest  by  far,  and  the 
most  zealous  was  Father  M'Cabe,  who  as- 
sumed among  his  own  party  much  the  same 
position  that  Mr.  Lucre  did  among  his.  He 
was,  no  doubt  of  it,  in  great  glee,  and 
searched  out  for  Mr.  Lucre's  eye,  in  order 
to  have  a  friendly  glance  with  him,  before 
the  play  commenced.  Lucre  perceived  this, 
and  avoided  him  as  much  as  he  could  ;  but, 
in  fact,  the  thing  was  imjoossible.  At  length 
he  caught  the  haughty  parson's  eye,  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  comical  grin,  which  was  ii're- 
sistible — 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  here,  Mr.  Lucre  ; 
who  knows,  but  we  may  make  a  Christian 
of  you  yet.  You  know  that  we,  as  Catholics, 
maintain  that  the  power  of  working  miracles' 
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is  in  tlie  Church  still ;  and  tliat,  certjiinly, 
would  prove  it" 

Mr.  Lucre  bowed,  and  smiled  contemptu- 
ously, but  made  no  reply. 

^\lien  tlie  chairman  was  appointed,  and 
the  repfulations  by  which  the  meeting  was  to 
be  p;uided,  read  and  assented  to  by  both  i 
parties,  the  melet^  commenced  ;  and,  indeed,  j 
we  are  bound  to  say.  tli;it  a  melancholy  com-  j 
ment  upon  Christian  ch:irity  it  was.  It  is  I 
not  our  intention  to  {jive  anythinj;  like  a  re-  I 
port  of  this  celebrated  discussion,  inasmuch,  [ 
as  two  reports,  e.ach  the  genuin«^  andautheu-  ! 
tic  one,  and  eacli  most  egregiously  contra-  ; 
dictory  of  the  other,  liave  been  for  several 
years  before  the  public,  who,  consequently, 
have  a  far  better  rij>:ht  to  imderstand  the 
business  than  we  do,  who  are  at  this  distant 
date  merely  the  remote  historian. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however, 
that  the  consequences  of  this  great  discus- 
sion were  such  as  -..c  necessarily  produced 
by  every  exhibition  of  the  kind.  For  a  cou- 
sidenibie  time  afterwards  nothing  was  heai-d 
between  Catliolic  and  Protestant  but  fierce 
polemics,  and  all  the  trite  and  wordy  argu- 
ments that  are  io  bo  found  in  the  mouths  of 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  men  on  both  sides. 
The  social  harmony  of  the  district  was  dis- 
turbed, and  that  friendly  intercourse  which 
should  subsist  between  neighbors,  was  cither 
Eusjiended  or  destroyed.  A  fierce  spirit  of 
exacerbation  and  jealousy  was  created,  and 
men  looked  upon  each  other  with  bitterness 
and  resentment ;  whilst  to  complete  the  ab- 
surdity, neither  party  could  boast  of  a  single 
cimvert  to  attest  the  gloiy  of  the  triumjjh 
which  each  claimed. 

At  this  period,  the  character  of  the  Ca.stlc 
Cumber  ycomaniy  eoqis,  or  as  thej*  were  call- 
ed, Jl'Clutchy's  lilood-hounds,  was  unques- 
tionably in  such  infamous  odor  with  all  but 
bigot.s,  in  consp(ju(!nce  of  their  ^•iolen(■e  when 
upon  duty,  that  a  few  of  the  more  mild  and 
benevolent  gentry  of  the  neighborhood,  came 
to  the  determination  of  forming  a  corps  com- 
l)osed  of  men  not  lemarkable  for  the  exti-a- 
ordinary  and  exclusive  loyalty  which  put 
itself  forth  in  so  many  oflcnsive  and  oppres- 
sive forms.  Deakers  Dasliers  were  by  no 
means  of  such  rancid  bigotry  as  MClutchy's 
men,  although  they  were,  heaven  knows, 
much  woi-se  than  tliey  ought  to  have  been. 

Their  most  unjustifiable  excesses,  however, 
were  committed  in  his  absence,  and  without 
his  ordei-8  ;  for  it  is  due  to  Deaker  himself  , 
to  say,  that,  although  a  staunch  political  ' 
Protestant  and  infidel,  he  never  <!ounte-  i 
«anced  violence  against  those  who  differed  ! 
from  him  in  creed.  Deaker's  creed  was  a  j 
very  peculiar  one,  and  jiartook  of  the  comic  ! 
profligacy  which  maiked  his  whole  life.     He  ! 


believed,  for  instance,  that  Proteslwilixm  wan 
necessarj-,  but  could  not  for  the  life  of  him 
iindei-stand  the  nature  or  tendency  of  i-iii- 
f/ioii.  As  he  himself  said,  the  three  great 
Pi'otestaiit  i>vinciples  and  objects  of  his  life 
were — to  drink  tlie  "Glorious  Memory" — 
"  To  hell  with  the  Pope  " — merely  becauseJ 
he  was  not  a  Protestant — and  to  "  die  whist- 
ling the  Boyne  Water."  If  he  could  accom- 
plish these  successfully,  he  thought  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  to  his  king  and  country, 
and  done  all  that  could  be  fairly  expected 
from  an  honest  and  loyal  Protestant.  And, 
indeed,  little,  if  anything  else,  in  a  religious 
way,  was  expected  from  him,  or  from  any 
other  person,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
write. 

Be  this,  liowevei-,  as  it  may,  the  formation 
of  a  new  corps  of  cavalry  was  determined 
on,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  conduct 
of  the  matter  in  all  its  depai-tments  was  en- 
trusted to  Ml-.  Hartley,  the  gentleman  al- 
ready mentioned,  as  selected  to  contest  the 
county  against  Lord  Cumber  or  his  brother, 
for  it  had  not  yet  been  decided  on  between 
tliem,  as  to  which  of  them  should  stand. 
Lord  Cumber  expected  an  Eai'ldom  for  liii 
virtues,  with  a  seat  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
and  should  these  luniors  reach  him  in  time, 
tlien  his  brother,  the  Hon.  liichard  Topertoe, 
should  he  jmt  in  nomination.  In  point  of 
fact,  matters  between  the  two  parties  were 
fast  drawing  to  a  crisis,  and  it  was  also  in 
some  tlegree  to  balance  interests  with  Lord 
Cumber,  and  neutralize  the  influence  of  the 
Irish  government,  that  Hartley  and  his 
friends  deemed  it  advisible  to  have  a  cavalry 
corps  at  their  disposal.  The  day  of  the  dis- 
solution of  pirliameut  was  now  knowhi,  and 
it  naturally  became  necessary  that  each  can- 
didate shoukl  be  found  at  his  post. 

It  was  at  this  very  period  that  a  circum- 
stance occurred,  which,  although  of  appar- 
ently small  importance,  was  nevertheless 
productive  of  an  incident  that  will  form  the 
catastrophe  of  our  chronicles.  Our  readei-s 
camiot  forget  the  warm  language  which 
passed  between  the  man  Sharpe  and  our  ex- 
tjuisite  friend,  Philip  MClutchy,  on  their 
way  from  Deakers.  Now,  it  is  due  to  tiiis 
man  to  siy,  that,  on  looking  back  at  the  out- 
rage which  occurred  in  O'Regan's  cottage, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  melancholy  conse- 
quences it  produced — not  forgetting  the 
heart-rending  insanity  of  OTlegau's  wife — ho 
felt  tleep  regret,  amounting  almost  to  re- 
morse, for  the  part  which  he  bore  in  it.  lu- 
dej)endently  of  this,  however,  the  conduct  of 
Phil  and  his  father,  in  their  military  cajjacity 
over  the  corps,  was  made  up  of  such  tyrrani- 
cjil  insolence  at  one  time,  and  of  such  con- 
temptible meanness  at  another,  that  the  meD 
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began  to  feel  disgusted  with  such  sickening 
alternations  of  swaggering  authority,  and 
base,  calculating  policy.  Many  of  them,  con- 
sequently, were  heartily  tired  of  their  offi- 
cers, and  had  ah'eady  begun  to  think  of 
withdi-awing  altogether  from  the  corps,  un- 
less tliere  were  some  change  for  the  better 
made  in  it.  Now,  at  this  precise  state  of 
feeling,  with  regard  to  both  circumstances, 
had  Sharpe  arrived,  when  he  met  his  lieuten- 
ant on  the  day  when  that  gallant  gentleman 
signalized  himself  by  horsewhipping  his 
grandmother.  Phil's  threat  had  determined 
him  to  return  to  the  Dashers,  biit,  on  hear- 
ing a  day  or  two  afterwards,  that  Hartley 
was  about  to  raise  a  new  corp-s,  comi^osed  of 
weU-conducted  and  ordei'ly  men,  he  resolved 
not  only  to  offer  himself  to  that  gentleman, 
but  to  induce  all  who  were  moderate  among 
the  "  hounds,"  and,  indeed,  they  were  not 
many,  to  accompany  him.  This  alarmed 
M'Ciutchy  very  much,  because  on  Lord 
Cumber's  arrival  to  canvass  the  county,  it 
would  look  as  if  his  Lordship's  interests  had 
been  neglected  ;  and  he  feared,  too,  that  the 
withdrawing  of  the  men  from  liis  corps 
might  lead  to  investigations  which  were 
strongly  to  be  deprecated.  After  a  day  or 
two's  inquiries,  tlierefore,  and  finding  that 
fi"om  eighteen  to  twenty  of  his  youngest  and 
most  respectable  yeomanry  had  not  only  re- 
turned him  their  arms  and  appointments, 
but  actually  held  themselves  ready  to  be  en  - 
rolled  in  the  Annagh  Coi-ps — for  so  Hartley's 
was  termed — he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Lord  Cumber  : — 

"  Constitution  Cottage,  June — 
"  JSIy  IjOrd  : 

"  Circumstances  affecting  3'our  Lordship's 
personal  and  political  interests  have  recently 
occurred  here,  and  are  even  now  occurring, 
which  render  it  my  painful  duty  to  commu- 
nicate with  you  on  the  subject  without  loss 
of  time.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Hartley,  your  well  known  opponent 
for  the  county,  is  not  that  which  becomes  a 
high-minded  man.  The  Cavalry.  Corps  of 
which  your  LordshijJ  is  Colonel,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  has  rendered  good  service  in  the 
firm  discharge  of  their  duty,  has  been  very 
much  damaged  by  the  extraordinary  conduct 
which  that  gentleman  is  j)ursuing.  The  fact 
is,  that  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head,  aided 
and  assisted  of  course  by  his  friends  and 
political  supjDorters,  to  raise  a  corps  of  Yeo- 
manry Cavalry  as  it  were,  in  oi^position  to 
ours  ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  he  has  a  right  to 
do  ;  although  I  am  quite  certain,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  done  with  a  view  to  secure 
either  the  support,  or  at  least  the  neutrality 
of  government ;  which  neutrality  would,  as 


your  Lordship  knows,  be  a  heavy  blow  to  us. 
However,  as  I  said,  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
we  have  to  raise  his  corps  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  he  is  justified  in  writing  private  circu- 
lars, or  in  tampering  with  the  men  of  oui 
coi-ps,  many  of  whom  he  has  ah-eady  seduced 
from  their  duty,  and  lui-ed  over  with  honeyed 
words  and  large  jn'omises  to  the  body  he  is 
raising.  The  fact  is,  my  Loi-d,  if  o\vc  men 
were  not  so  devotedly  attached  to  my  sou 
and  myself  as  they  are,  Hartley's  unjustifia- 
ble interference  would  leave  the  coi-ps  a  mere 
skeleton.  As  it  is,  he  has  taken  eighteen  of 
our  very  best  men  fi'om  us  ;  by  best,  I  allude 
only  to  youth  and  physical  energy,  for  I  need 
scarcely  say,  that  all  the  staunch  and  loyal 
fellows  remain  with  us.  I  am  sorry  to  add 
that  Mr.  Hickman,  as  I  predicted  he  would, 
is  vigorously  supjjortingyour  ojiponent ;  and 
there  is  a  scoundrel  here  wlio  is  often  clos- 
eted with  him — a  rascally  jsainter  named 
Easel,  qufin  ef/o — you  see  I  have  a  little  of 
my  Latin  still,  my  Lord.  The  fellow — this 
wild  goose,  Easel,  I  mean — says  he  has  come 
to  the  neighborhood  to  take  sketches  ;  but  if 
I  don't  mistake  much  I  shall  ere  long  put 
him  in  a  condition  to  sketch  the  Bay  of  Sid- 
ney. I  have  already  reported  him  to  govern- 
ment, and,  indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to 
supjjose  he  is  a  Popish  Agent,  sent  here  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  treason  and  disaffection 
among  the  people.  Nothing  else  can  account 
for  the  dreadful  progress  which  Whiteboyism 
has  made  upon  yovu-  Lordship's  property, 
where  it  is  much  more  outrageous  and  tur- 
bulent than  in  any  other  district  that  I  am 
acquainted  with.  I  Iiave  also  to  acquaint 
you,  my  Lord,  that  even  if  I  were  disposed 
to  keep  M'Loughlin  and  Harman  on  the  pro- 
perty— that  is,  granting  that  I  were  suffi- 
ciently treacherous  to  your  interest  to  do  so, 
it  is  now  out  of  my  jDOwer.  Their  own  dis- 
honesty has  at  length  fallen  upon  their  heads. 
They  are  bankrupts,  and  not  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  j)ay  a  renewal  fine  for  their  leases  ; 
but  I  am  hapjiy  to  inform  your  Lordship, 
that  my  son  Phil,  and  Mi'.  jNI'Slime,  have 
each  offered  five  hundred  jjounds  for  their 
respective  holdings — a  tender  which  I  might 
in  vain  expect  from  any  other  quarter  and 
which  I  cannot  conscientiously  refuse. 

"  Harman  was  acquitted  for  the  miu-der  of 
Harijur — in  consequence,  it  is  thought,  of  a 
treacherous  scoundrel,  named  Sharpe,  who 
was  once  one  of  our  corps,  having  taken  a 
bribe  to  give  evidence  in  his  favor.  This 
same  Sharpe  is  to  be  a  sergeant  in  Hartley's 
corps  ;  and,  when  I  say  that  Hartley  and 
Harman  are  and  have  been  on  very  intimate' 
terms,  I  think  it  shows  how  the  wind  blows 
between  them,  at  all  events.  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving rent  yesterday  and  to-day,  and  can- 
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not  but  regret  tlie  desperate  state  to  which 
things  have  been  brought.  There  is  no  get- 
ting in  money,  and  the  only  consolation  I 
feel  is,  that  I  have  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously diseliarged  my  duty.  I  have  cleai-ed 
a  great  nuinb'er  of  our  enemies  from  the 
property,  but,  uiifortun;itt'ly,  such  is  the  state 
of  things  here,  that  there  is  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  holdings  still  unoccupied,  other 
tenants  that  we  could  depend  on  beingafraid 
to  enter  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  intimidatiou  that  is  abroad.  This 
M'Longhlin  is  certainly  a  most  consummate 
swindler  :  he  was  unable  to  i)ay  his  rent,  and 
I  sent  ui  an  execution  yesterday  ;  but,  as 
every  one  knows,  fourteen  days  must  elapse 
before  the  pubUc  auction  of  jjroperty  takes 
place.  Judge  of  nij'  sur2)rise  then,  when, 
short  as  was  the  time,  an  aihdavit  has  been 
made  btjfore  me,  that  he  and  his  family  have 
come  to  the  determiuation  of  emigrating  to 
America,  and,  I  suppose,  by  the  aid  of  a  mid- 
night mob  to  take  away  all  that  is  valuable 
of  their  ju-operty  by  force.  I  consequently 
nuist  remove  it  at  once,  as  the  law,  under 
such  circumstances,  empjowers  me  to  do — 
for  I  cannot  sit  by  and  suffer  your  lordship 
to  be  robbed,  in  addition  to  being  both  mis- 
represented and  maligned  by  th(?ss  men  and 
their  families.  Granting  the  full  force,  how- 
ever, of  this  unplea.sant  intelligence,  still  I  do 
not  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  at 
present  leav'e  the  cu'cles  of  polished  and  fash- 
ionable life  in  which  you  move,  to  burj' 
yourself  here  among  a  set  of  nuilignaut  bar- 
barians, who  would  scruple  very  little  to  slit 
your  lordship's  weasimd,  or  to  shoot  you 
fi'om  behind  a  hedge. 

"  I  am  in  coiTespouder.ee  with  Counsellor 
Browbeater,  at  the  Castle,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  glorious  privilege  of  being,  as  he  de- 
sei-ves  to  be,  free  of  the  Back  Trot  there,  is 
besides  a  creature  after  my  own  heart.  We 
are  both  engaged  in  attempting  to  bring  the 
Spy  System  to  that  stiite  of  perfection  which 
we  trust  myy  place  it  on  a  level  with  that  tine 
old  uistitution,  so  unjustly  abused,  called  the 
Inquisition.  Browbeater  i.s,  indeed,  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  man  to  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  does  all  tliat  in  him  lies,  I  mean 
out  of  his  own  beat,  to  prevent  them  from 
running  into  financial  extravagance.  For  in- 
stance, it  was  only  the  other  day  that  he  pre- 
vented a  literary  man  with  a  liu-ge  family 
from  getting  a  pension  from  the  Premier, 
who,  betueen  you  and  mo,  my  lord,  is  no 
gieat  shake  ;  and  this  was  done  in  a  manner 
that  entitles  him  to  a  very  lasting  remem- 
brance indeed.  The  principle  upon  which 
he  executed  this  interesting  and  l)eautiful 
piece  of  treachery — for  treachery  of //i(.vkind, 
my  lord,  is  in  the  catalogue  of  public  virtues 


[  — was  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  every  man 
I  emulous  of  offtce  ;  it  Wiis  that  of  professing 
j  to  be  a  friend  to  the  literai-y  man,  whilst  he 
acted  the  spy  upon  his  private  life,  and  mis- 
j  represented  him  to  the  Minister.  Oh,  you 
I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  how  the  heart  of  such 
j  a  man  as  I  am,  warms  to  the  author  of  this 
manly  act  of  private  treachery  and  public 
virtue,  and  I  cannot  help  agreeing  with  my 
I  friend  51'Slinio,  who,  when  he  heard  it,  ex- 
t  cl.iiini'd  with  tears  of  admiration  in  his  eyes, 
'  '  it  is  beautiful — verily  the  virtuous  iniquity 
!  of  it  refi-eshes  me !  M-iy  that  mild,  meek. 
1  and  most  gentlemanly  Christian,  Mr.  Brow- 
j  beater,  be  rewarded  for  it !  And  may  the 
day  never  come  when  he  shall  require  to 
tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  devil ! '  Indeed, 
my  lord,  I  cannot  help  crying  amen  to  this, 
and  adding,  that  the  remembrance  of  his  vir- 
tues may  descend  and  reflect  honor  on  his 
I  posterity,  as,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  will  do. 
I  How  few  like  him  could  ti-ansfuse  the  spirit 
j  of  the  Tipi^erary  assassin  into  the  moral  prin- 
!  ciples  of  the  Castle,  for  hmJ'uI  purpose  ?  I 
j  beg  to  inclose,  your  lordship,  Mr.  Hartley's 
circulax-,  which,  I  think,  contains  an  indirect 
I  reflection  on  certain  existing  botlies  of  a  sim- 
j  ilar  nature,  and  is  therefore,  in  my  opinion, 
very  offensive  to  us  ;  I  also  enclose  you  oth- 
ei's  which  he  has  written  to  several  of  your 
tenants,  who  are  already  members  of  your 
own  corps, 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"V.u,  M'Clutchy." 

The  following  is  the  circular  alluded  to 
above — 

"  Sir  :  As  a  proposal  to  raise  an  ivlditional 
j'eomanry  corps  of  rcqw.c.lable  cavalry  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber  and  its  vicinity  is  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order 
to  receive  his  approbation,  yoiu-  presence  is 
requested  at  Sam  Company's  Castle  Cumber 
Arms,  at  twelve  o'doc^k  on  I'riday  next,  when 
it  is  i)roiJosed  to  name  officers,  and  adopt 
such  further  measures  as  may  appear  most 
conducive  to  the  embodiment  of  the  cori^s 

I  with  expedition  and  eil'ect. 

'■■  "I  am,  sir, 

'         •  "  Your  humble  servant, 

I  "HeNUY  H.UtTLEY." 

!To   his  letter   Val    received    the   following 

i  i-eply— 

I  "  Beigrave  Sijuare. 

"Dear  Sir:    I  received  your  letter,  and 

I  perfectly  agree  with  you  as  to  the  offensive 
nature  of  ^Ir.  Hartley's  circular,  many  of 
which  I  have  had  in  my  pos.session  for  some 
time  past.     \\  itii  respect  to  him.  I  have  only 

,  to  say,  that  he  and  I  have  agreed  to  aiTange 
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that  matter  between  us,  as  soofl  as  I  reach  I 
Castle  Climber.     I  am  sorry  that  any  of  my 
tenants  should  deserve  the  character  which  ' 
M'Loughlin  and  liis  partner  have  received  at  [ 
your  hand  ;  I  dare  say,  however,  tliat  if  they  [ 
did   not  desei-ve  it  they  would  not  get  it. 
The  arrangements  for  their  removal,  of  course 
I  leave  as  I  liitherto  have  left  everything  with-  i 
in  the  sphere  of  your  duty,  to  your  own  sense 
of  honesty  and   justice.     Bo   not,    however, 
take  harsh  or  st'dden  steps.     In  the  meantime  i 
lose  not  a  moment  in  remitting  the  needful. 
"Yours,  &c., 

"  CDinSER." 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Lord  Cumber 
would  ever  have  noticed  Hartley's  circular,  or 
troubled  himself  about  the  foi-mation  of  the 
new  corps  m  the  slightest  degree  were  it  not 
for  the  malignity  of  M'Clutchy,  who  not  only 
hated  the  whole  family  of  the  Hartleys  from 
the  same  principle  on  which  a  knave  hates  an 
honest  man,  but  in  remembrance  of  that 
gentleman's  cousin  having,  in  his  office,  and 
in  his  own  presence,  kicked  his  son  Phil  and 
inilled  his  nose.  When  enclosing  the  circular, 
therefore,  to  his  lordsliijD,  he  underlined  the 
word  "  resi^ectable,"  by  which  it  was  made  to 
appear  deliberately  offensive.  Whether  it 
was  used  with  the  design  of  reflecting  upon 
the  licentious  violence  of  the  blood-hounds, 
we  pretend  not  to  say,  but  we  can  safely 
affirm  that  the  word  in  the  original  document 
was  never  underlined  by  Hartley.  Lord  Cum- 
ber, like  his  6ld  father,  was  no  coward,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  having  once  conceived 
the  belief  that  the  offensive  term  in  the  eii"- 
cular  was  levelled  at  his  own  corps — although 
he  had  never  even  seen  it — he,  on  the  receijjt 
of  M'Clutchy 's  letter,  came  to  the  determina- 
tion of  writing  to  Hartley  upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"  Sir  :  I  have  just  perused  a  cu'cular 
Avritten  by  you,  calling  a  meeting  at  the 
Castle  Cumber  Arms,  with  the  object  of 
forming  what  you  are  pleased  to  term,  a 
yeomanry  corps  of  reapevlable  cavali-y.  Now 
you  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  bestow  what- 
ever epithets  you  wish  upon  your  new  coi-ps, 
provided  these  epithets  contain  no  uiifair 
insinuation  against  existing  corps.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  whilst  others  have  been  for 
some  time  already  formed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, your  use  of  the  term  respectable  was, 
to  say  the  least  ci  it,  unhandsome.  I  also 
perceive  that  you  have  written  to  some  of 
my  tenants,  who  are  already  enrolled  in  the 
Castle  Cumber  corps,  and  am  informed  that 
several  of  my  men  have  ali-eady  given  up 
tlieir  arms  and  clothing,  on  account  of  an 
application  from  you  to  join  your  corps.     I 


presume,  .sir,  you  did  not  know  that  these 
persons  belonged  to  the  Castle  Cumber 
troops,  for,  however  anxious  in  the  cause  you 
may  be,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  a  veij 
obvious  fact — to  wit — that  weakening  a  corps 
already  embodied  only  tends  to  defeat  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  I  take 
it,  therefore,  for  granted,  that  no  gentleman, 
however  great  his  influence,  would  ask  any 
soldier  to  desei-t  his  colors,  and  I  am  sure 
you  -mOl  tell  those  men  that  they  ought  to 
remain  in  the  body  in  which  they  were 
enrolled,  and  in  which  enrollment  their 
names  have  been  returned  to  the  war  office. 
In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  tenant  who 
does  not  reserve  to  himself  the  jjower  of 
ser\'ing  the  landlord  under  whom  he  derives 
the  whole  of  his  property,  is,  in  mj*  opinion, 
both  ungrateful  and  unprincipled  :  and  he 
who  solicits  him  to  resign  that  essential 
reservation  is,  I  think,  extremely  indelicate. 
"I  am,  &c., 

Cdmbeh." 

To  this  Mr.  Hartley  sent  the  following  : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  cannot  at  all  recognize  the 
tyrannical  principle  you  lay  down  in  your 
definition  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  T  deny  that  a  tenant  necessardij 
owes  any  such  slavish  and  serf-like  duty 
to  his  landlord  as  you  advocate  ;  and  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  landlord  who  enforces,  or 
attempts  to  enforce  such  a  dut^y,  i's  stretchmg 
his  privileges  beyond  their  projDer  limits.  I 
do  not  understand  that  any  of  your  lordship's 
tenantry  have  been  sohcited  to  join  our  new 
cordis.  I  have  signed  cu'cular  letters  for  niy 
own  tenantiy,  and  if  anj'  of  them  have  reached 
yours,  it  has  been  without  either  ray  consent 
or  knowledge. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  My  lord,  &c., 

"  Henry  Hartley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Heniy  Hartley,  Esq.  :  — 

"  Sir  :  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  you  ap- 
ply the  word  tyrannical  to  me  ? 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

"Cumber." 

Heniy  Hartlej',  Esq.,  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 

Cumber  : — 

"  My  Lord  :  I  think  if  you  had  read  iny  last 
communication  with  due  attention,  you 
might  have  perceived  that  I  apJDlied  the  term 
which  seems  to  offend  you,  to  yoiu'principles, 
rather  than  to  yourself.  So  long  as  your 
lordship  continues,  however,  to  advocate  such 
a  princijale,  so  long  shall  I  associate  it  with 
the  epithet  in  question. 

"  I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

"  Henry  Hartley." 
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Tjord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq. : — 

"  Sir  :  Your  letter  merely  contains  a  dis- 
Unctioii  without  a  difi'erence.  So  long  as  I 
identify  my  principles  with  myself,  or  myself 
with  my  principles,  so  long  shall  I  look  upon 
ail}-  offence  offered  to  the  one  as  ottered  to 
the  other.  The  principle,  therefore,  which 
you  bmnd  with  tlie  insulting  epithet  tyran- 
nical, is  one  which  /  hold,  and  ever  shall 
hold ;  because  I  believe  it  to  be  just  and  not 
tjTannical.  I  await  your  explamvtion,  and 
trust  it  may  be  satisfactory. 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord 

Cui'nlier  : — 

"  Mv  LoKD  :  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  a  quar- 
rel with  you,  and  I  believe  j'ou  will  admit  that 
the  courage  neither  of  myself  nov  any  one  of 
my  family  was  never  called  in  question.  I  real- 
ly regret  that  any  serious  misunderst^uiding 
should  arise  between  us,  from  tliis  mere  play 
upon  words.  I  trust,  therefore,  to  your 
Lontship's  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  not 
to  press  me  on  this  occasion. 

"I  have  the  honor,  &e., 

"Henry  Hartley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"Sir  :  I  never  doubted  your  courage  until 
noil'.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I  beg  an  an- 
swer to  my' last  letter. 

"I  have  the  honor,  Ac, 

"CuilBER." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber  : — 

"  My  L  )I!D  :  Your  Lordship  will  tind  it  in 
my  last  but  one. 

"I  have  the  honor,  kc,  &c., 

"Henry  H.\rtley." 

Lord  Cumber  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.  : — 

"Sir  :  1  hen  to  say  that  I  shall  be  in  Cas- 
tle Cumber  within  a  fortnight  from' this  date, 
and  that  you  sliall  have  eaily  and  instant  no- 
tice of  my  arrival. 

"I  remain,  Ac, 

"Cumber." 

Henry  Hartley,  Esq.,  to  Lord  Cumber: — 

"  And  I,  ray  Lord,  shall  be  ready  to  meet 
you  either  there  or  anywliere  else, 

"  And  have  the  honor,  Ac, 

"  Henry  Hartley." 

In  the  meantime,  and  whilst  this  corre- 
spondence was  going  forward,  the  political 
feeling  about  Ca.stle  Cumber  rose  rapidly  be- 
tween the  adherents  and  friends  of  each. 
M'Clutchy  called  a  meeting  of  Lord  Cum- 
ber's fi-iends  and  his  own,  which  Wius  held  ill  , 


I  the  public  rooms  of  Castle  Cumbei*.  Tlie  fol- 
J  lowing  is  the  report  taken  from  the  columns 
of  the  "  Trne  Blue :  " — "  At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  the  Castle  Cumber  cav- 
alry, licld  in  that  town  on  Monday,  the  15th 
!  :March,  18 — ,  Lieutenant  Philip  M'Clutchy  in 
i  the  chair. 

j       ' '  Captain  Valentine  il'Clutchy  haNong  com- 
I  municated  to  certain  of  the  Castle  Cumber 
i  corps  a  circular  letter,  as  well  as  commit- 
tee to  the  effect  tliat  Henry  Hartley,  Esq., 
having  directed  private  letters,  influencing 
them    to   withdraw    thereft-om,    mid  join   a 
troop  which  he  is  now  about  raising,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  these  steps  on  his 
])iu-t,  several  of  the  Ciistle  Cumber  troopers 
had  deserted,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  new 
coqas  :— 
j       "  And  Captain  M'Clutchy  having  laid  be- 
fore the  said  Committee  a  copy  of  a  letter 
I  wliicli  he  had  drawn  up  to  be  sent  to  Henry 
;  Hartley,  Esq.,  and   the  Committee,  having 
taken  the  same  into  their  most  serious  con- 
I  sideration  : — 

"It  was  unanimously  resolved — That  any 
attempt  to  induce  the  defection  of  any  mein- 
I  bers  enrolled  in  such  corps,  even  to  join 
another  corps,  is  highly  injurious  to  the  In- 
I  stitution  at  large,  iniismuch,  as  it  holds  out 
I  a  pernicious  example  of  desertion,  and  above 
j  all,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  jealous  election- 
eering spirit,  and  create  enmity  between  the 
yeoiminiy  troops,  whose  utility  and  value  to 
the  country  depend  on  unanimity  and  mutuid 
good  will. 

"Resolved — That  the  above  resolution, 
together  with  the  following  letter  signed  by 
the  Chairman  in  the  name  of  the  meeting, 
be  forwarded  to  Henry  Hartley,  Esq.: 

"  '  Sir — Having  associated  for  the  safety 
and  quiet  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  aa 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  our  ftunilies  and 
l^roperties,  we  feel  ourselves  particularly 
called  upon,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  stand  forward  and  repel  the  attack  made 
upon  this  loyal  coi-jjs,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
wliole  body  of  yeomanry  throughout  this 
kingdom— in  spiriting  away,  by  your  letters 
and  undue  influence,  .some  of  our  members, 
and  attempting  to  procure  others  to  be 
withdrawn  from  a  corps  already  enrolled, 
armed,  and  complete.  Be  assured,  sir,  we 
shall  be  at  all  times  ready,  and  happy  to 
aftbrd  every  assistjince  in  tlie  formation  of 
any  new  corps  in  our  neighborhood,  provided 
this  co-operation  shall  have  uo  effect  in  di- 
minishing our  own. 

"  '  We,  therefore,  call  upon  you  to  reflect 
on  the  measures  you  have  taken  and  are 
taking,  and  not  to  pei-severe  in  the  eiTor  of 
keeping  such  deserters  fioin  onr  troop  as 
have  joined  i/o«rs  ;  as  we  shall  in  the  case  of 
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your  persisting  to  do  so,  most  certainly  pub- 
lish the  wliole  course  of  your  proceedings  in 
this  matter  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  loyal 
brethren  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
leave  them  to  decide  between  you  and  us. 

'"Philip  M'Clutchy,  Chairman. 

"  '  Valentine  M'Clutchy,  Captain. 

"  '  EicH.vED  AraisTEoxG,  Sccoud  Lieutenant. 

" '  Robert  M'Bullet. 

" '  Chahles  Cartridge. 

"  '  BosiFACE  Buckram. 

"' Dudley  Fulton,  Secretarj-.'" 

To  these  documents,  which  were  so  art- 
fully worded  as  to  implicate  Hartley  -N^-ith- 
oiit  openly  committing  themselves,  that  gen- 
tleman having  already  had  the  understand- 
ing with  Lord  Cumber  of  which  oui-  readers 
are  already  cognizant,  made  the  following 
brief  reply. 

"  To  Richard  Armstrong,  Esq.,  second  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Castle  Cumber  Cavah'y  : — 
"  Sir  :  I  have  received  two  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  your  troops  in  Castle 
Cumber,  and  regret  to  say,  for  the  sake  of 
the  Yeomanry  service  of  the  country,  that  I 
cannot  send  any  communication  to  those 
who  beai'  the  two  iirst  names  on  your  com- 
mittee. I  trust  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  that 
I  shall  not  knowingly  be  found  correspond- 
ing with  any  hut  gentlemen.  I  have  only 
now  simply  to  say,  that  I  repel  with  great 
coolness — for  indignation  I  feel  none — the 
charges  tliat  have  been  brought  against  me, 
both  in  the  resolutions,  and  the  letter  which 
accompanied  them.  Neither  shall  I  take 
further  notice  of  any  letters  or  resolutions 
you  may  send  me,  as  I  have  no  intention  in 
future  of  corresponding  with  any  one  on  the 
subject,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Cumber 
himself,  with  whom  I  have  had  recent  com- 
munications touching  this  matter. 
"  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

"Henky  Hahtley." 

Our  readers  are,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
surprised,  that  Phil,  knowing,  from  sad  ex- 
jjerience,  the  courage  for  which  all  the  Hart^ 
ley  family  were  so  remarkable,  should  have 
ventured  to  undertake  the  post  of  chairman, 
on  an  occasion  where  such  charges  were  ad- 
vanced against  the  gentleman  in  question. 
And,  indeed,  so  they  ought  to  be  surprised, 
as  upon  the  following  morning  no  man  living 
felt  that  sensation  so  deeply  or  painfully  as 
did  worthy  Phil  himself,  who  exiserienced 
the  tortures  of  the  damned.  The  whole  se- 
cret of  the  matter,  therefore,  is,  that  Phil 
had  lately  taken  to  di-ink — to  drink  at  all 
hoiu-s  too — morning,   noon,  and  night.     In 


vain  did  his  father  remonstrate  with  him 
upon  the  subject ;  in  vain  did  he  entreat  on 
one  occasion  and  command  on  another. 
PhU,  who  was  full  of  valor  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, told  his  father  he  did  not  care  a 
curse  for  him,  and  d — d  his  honor  if  he 
would  allow  him  to  curb  him  in  that  man- 
ner. The  fact  is,  that  Phil  was  at  the 
present  ijeriod  of  our  tale,  as  coiTui)t  and 
profligate  a  scoundrel  as  ever  walked  the 
earth.  His  father  had  no  peace  with  liim, 
and  received  little  else  at  his  hands  than 
contempt,  abuse,  and  tlii-eats  of  being  horse- 
whipped. Perhaps  if  oiu*  readers  can  re- 
member the  extermination  scene  at  Drum 
l)hu,  together  ■with  the  appearance  of  Kate 
Clank,  they  will  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  son's  conduct  now,  was  very  like  judicial 
punishment  on  the  father  for  what  his  own 
had  been.  Be  this  as  it  may — on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  after  the  meeting  at  Castle 
Cumber,  Phil's  repentance,  had  it  been  in  a 
good  cause,  ought  to  have  raised  him  to  the 
calendar.  In  truth,  it  rose  to  actual  re- 
morse. 

"  Damn  my  honor,  M'Clutchy  " — for  that 
was  now  the  usual  resi^ectful  tone  of  his  ad- 
dress to  him — "  were  you  not  a  precious  old 
villain  to  allow  me  to  take  the  chair  yester- 
day, wiien  you  knew  what  cursed  lire-eaters 
these  Hartleys  are  ?  " 

"  That,  Phil,  comes  of  your  drinking 
brandy  so  early  in  the  day.  The  moment 
you  were  moved  into  the  chair — and,  by  the 
way,  I  Suspect  M'Bullet  had  a  mischievous 
design  in  it — I  did  everything  in  my  power, 
that  man  could  do,  to  prevent  you  from  tak- 
ing it." 

"It's  a  d d  bounce,    M'Clutchy,   you 

did  no  such  thing,  I  tell  you.  D— n  you 
altogether,  I  say  !  I  would  rather  the  devil 
had  the  whole  trooj),  as  he  will  too,  with 
Captfun  M'Clutchy  at  the  head  of  them — " 

"  Don't  get  into  insubordiuation,  my  hero," 
said  his  father ;  "  why  do  you  put  me  over 
Lord  Cumber's  head  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  replied  the  son,  "when  sending  you 
to  Headquarters,  you  mean  ;  yes,  my  old 
knave,  and  when  he  and  you  and  the  whole 
kit  of  j'ou  get  there,  you'll  know  then  what 
permanent  duty  means.  Tliat  scoundrel 
Hartley  will  be  sending  a  challenge  to  me." 

'•  Make  your  mind  easy,  Phil,"  rephed  his 
virtuous  father,  "there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  that ;  here's  his  reply  to  Ai-m- 
strong,  which  Dick  himself  handed  me  in 
Castle  Cumber  a  while  ago.  Read  that  and 
let  it  console  you." 

Phil  accordingly  read  Hartley's  letter,  in 
which  both  he  and"  his  father  were  mentioned 
with  such  marked  resj^ect ;  and  never  did 
reprieve  come  to  a  shivering,  iuaiiiinite,  and 
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hopeless  felon  with  the  hangman's  noose 
neatly  settled  under  his  left  ear,  with  a 
greater  sense  of  relief  than  did  this  commu- 
nication to  him.  In  fact,  he  had  readied 
that  meanness  and  utter  degradation  of  soul 
which  absolutely  feels  comfort,  and  is  glad 
to  talce  refuge,  in  the  very  contempt  of  an 
suemy. 

^  "  I  hope  vou're  satisfied,"  said  his  father. 
1  "All  right,  my  old  fellow— all  right.  Cap- 
tain M'Clutfliy,  Magistrate  and  Grand-juror. 
Damn  my  honor,  but  you're  ii  fine  old  cock, 
ViJ — and  now  I  have  spirits  to  take  a  glass 
of  brandy,  which  I  hadn't  this  whole  morn- 
ing before." 

"PhiL"  said  the  father,  "how  do  you 
think  I  can  ever  get  j-ou  appointed  to  the 
magistracy  if  you  take  to  drink  '?  " 

"  Drink  !  wliy,  blood,  my  old  boy,  is  it 
this  to  me  !  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  ai'e  no  drunken  magistrates  on  the 
bench  ?  Drink !  why,  man,  let  me  drink, 
swear,  and  play  the  devil  among  the  ladies, 
surely  you  know  that  my  thorough  Protes- 
tantism and  lo3'alty  wiU  make  up  for,  and 
redeem  all.  Hey,  then,  for  the  glass  of 
brandy,  in  which  I'll  drink  your  health,  and 
hang  me,  I'll  not  abuse  you  again — unless 
when  you  desen-e  it,  ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

"At  all  events,"  said  Val,  "  kee}}  yourself 
steady  for  this  day  ;  this  is  the  day,  Pliil,  on 
which  I  will  glut  my  long  cherished  veu- 
geimce  against  Brian  M'Loughlin — against 
hini  and  his.  I  shall  leave  them  this  night 
without  a  roof  over  theu'  heads,  as  I  said  I 
would,  and,  Phil,  when  you  ai-e  in  possession 
of  his  property  and  farm,  and  he  and  his 
outcasts,  he  wiU  then  understand  what  I 
meant,  when  I  told  him  with  a  boiling  heart 
in  Castle  Cumber  Fair,  that  his  farm  and 
mini'  lull  Kni'ijli/  lor/i'lhrr." 

"But  what  will  you  do  with  the  sick 
woman,  I  mean  hi3wfe?"aked  Phil,  put- 
ting a  gla.ss  of  brandy  to  his  lips,  and  wnk- 
ing  at  his  father ;  "  what  will  you  do  with 
tlie  sick  woman,  I  say  ?  " 

Val's  face  became  so  frightfully  ghasth-, 
and  pre.sentcd  so  startling  a  contrast  between 
his  cumplexiou  and  black  bushy  bi'ows,  that 
even  Phil  himself  got  for  a  moment  alarmed, 
and  said : — 

"  My  God,  father,  what  is  the  matter?  " 

Val  hterally  gasped,  as  if  seeking  for 
breatli,  ami  then  putting  bis  hand  upon  his 
hArt,  he  said — 

"  Phil,  I  atn  sick  here — " 

" I  see  you  are,"  said  Phil,  "but  what  is 
the  matter,  I  say  again?  why  are  you 
sick  ?  " 

"  Vengeance,  Phil ;  I  .\m  sick  with  ven- 
geance! The  moment  is  now  near,  and  at 
la.st  I  have  it   within   niv  clutch  ;"  and  here 


he  extended  his  hand,  and  hterally  made  a 
clutch  at  some  imaginary  object  in  the  ah'. 

"  UiJon  my  honor,"  said  Philip,  "I  envy 
you ,  you  are  a  fine,  consistent  old  vil- 
Liin." 

"The  sick  woman,  Phil!  By  the  gi-eat 
heavens,  and  by  all  that  they  contain — if  they 
do  contain  anything — I  swear,  that  if  every 
individual  of  them,  mtm  and  women,  were  at 
the  last  ga.sp,  and  within  one  single  moment 
of  death— ha!  hold,"  said  he,  checking  him- 
self, "that  would  never  do.  Death!  why 
death  would  end  all  their  sufferings." 

"  Oh,  not  all,  I  hope,"  said  Phil,  winking 
ag.iin. 

"  No  matter,"  resumed  Val,  "their  suffer- 
ings in  this  life  it  would  end,  and  so  I  should 
no  longer  l)e  either  eye-witness  or  e;u--wit- 
noss  of  tlieir  destitution  and  miseries.  I 
would  see  them,  Phil,  without  house  or  home 
— without  a  friend  on  eai-th — without  rai- 
ment, without  food — ragged,  starved — 
starved  out  of  their  very  virtues — despised, 
spat  upon,  and  trampled  on  by  all!  To 
these,  Phil,  I  thought  to  have  added  shame 
— shame  ;  but  we  failed — we  have  failed." 

"  No,"  replied  Phil,  "  I  give  yon  my  word, 
we  did  not." 

"We  did,  sir,"  said  the  father  ;  "Harman 
and  she  are  now  reconciled,  and  this  is 
enough  for  the  people,  who  loved  her.  Yes, 
by  heavens,  we  have  failed."  ViJ  sat,  or  al- 
most dropped  on  a  chair  as  he  si^oke,  for  ho 
had  been  pacing  through  the  parlor  \mtil 
now  ;  and  putting  his  two  hands  over  liis 
feice,  he  sobbed  out — groaned  even  with 
agony — until  the  tears  literally  gushed  in 
torrents  through  his  fingers.  "  I  tliouglit  to 
have  added  shame  to  all  I  shall  make  tlicm 
sull'er,"  he  exclaimed;  ••but  in  that  I  am 
frustrated."  He  heia  n'fually  clenched  his 
hands  and  gnashed  his  leelh,  like  a  man  in 
the  last  stage  of  madness. 

On  removing  his  hands,  too,  his  face,  now 
terribly  distorted  out  of  its  lineaments  by 
the  convulsive  workings  of  this  tremendous 
passion,  presented  an  appearance  wliich  one 
miglit  rather  suppose  to  have  In  en  sliapeil  in 
hell,  so  unnaturally  savage  and  diabolical 
were  all  its  outlines. 

Phil,  who  had  sat  down  at  the  same  time, 
witli  his  face  to  the  back  of  tlic  chair,  on 
which  his  two  liands  were  placed,  sui)port- 
ing  his  chin,  kept  liis  beautiful  eyis,  seated 
as  he  was  in  tliat  gi-aceful  attitude,  fixed 
upon  his  father  with  a  good  deal  of  sur- 
prise. Indeed  it  would  be  a  dillicult  thing, 
considering  their  character  and  situation,  to 
find  two  counten.mces  more  beautifully  ex- 
pressive of  tlieir  rcsiiective  dispositions.  If 
one  could  conceive  the  cxistctK'c  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  moral    looking-glass   placed  be- 
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tweeu  tliem,  it  jiiight  naturally  be  supposed 
tliat  Val,  in  looking  at  Phil,  saw  himself; 
and  that  Phil  in  his  virtuous  father's  face 
also  saw  his  o\vn.  The  son's  face  and  char- 
acter, however,  had  considerably  the  advan- 
tage over  his  father's.  Val's  presented  merely 
what  you  felt  you  must  hate,  even  to  abhor- 
rence ;  but  the  son's,  that  which  you  felt  to 
be  despicable  besides,  and  yet  more  detest- 
able still. 

"  Well,"  said  Phil,  "  all  I  can  say  is,  that 
upon  my  honor,  my  worthy  father,  I  don't 
think  you  shine  at  the  pathetic.  Damn  it, 
be  a  man,  and  don't  snivel  in  that  manner, 
just  like  a  furious  drunken  woman,  when  she 
can't  get  at  another  drunken  woman  who  is 
her  enemy.  Surely  if  we  failed,  it  wasn't 
our  faults  ;  but  I  think  I  caji  console  you  so 
far  as  to  say  we  did  nut  fail.  It's  not  such 
an  easy  thing  to  suppress  scajidal,  especially 
if  it  hajjpeus  to  be  a  he,  as  it  is  in  the  pres- 
ent case." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  father  with  bitterness,  "  it 
was  all  your  fault,  you  ill-looking  Buhbcr- 
lien*  At  your  age,  your  grandfather  would 
not  liave  had  to  complain  of  want  of  suc- 
cess." 

"  Come,  M'Clutchy—  I'll  not  bear  this— it's 
cursed  ungenerous  in  you,  when  you  know 
devilish  well  how  successful  I  have  been  on 
the  property." 

"  Ay,"  said  Val,  "  and  what  was  the  cause 
of  that?  Was  it  not  merely  among  those 
wlio  v.ere  under  our  thumb — the  poor  and 
the  struggling,  who  fell  in  consequence  of 
your  threats,  and  therefore  through  fear  of 
us  only  ;  but  when  higher  game  and  venge- 
ful purposes  were  in  view,  see  what  a  miser- 
able hand  you  made  of  it.  I  tell  you,  Phil, 
if  I  were  to  live  through  a  whole  eternity,  I 
could  never  forgive  M'Loughlin  the  triumph 
that  his  eijc  had  over  me  in  Castle  Cumber 
I'air.  I  felt  that  he  looked  through  me — 
that  he  saw  as  clearly  into  my  very  heart,  as 
you  would  of  a  summer  day  into  a  glass  bee- 
hive. My  eye  quailed  before  him — my  brow 
fell ;  but  then— well— no  matter  ;  I  have  him 
noiv — ho,  ho,  I  have  him  now  I  " 

"I  wonder  the  cars  and  carts  are  not  com- 
ing before  now,"  observed  Phil,  "to  take 
away  the  furniture,  and  other  valuables." 

"  I  am  suiprised  myself,"  replied  Val ; 
"  they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  here  be- 
fore now.  Darby  got  clear  instructions  to 
summon  them." 

"  Perhaps  they  won't  come,"  observed  the 
other,  "  until — Gad,  there's  his  rascally 
knock,  at  all  events.  Perhaps  he  has  sent 
them  up." 

"  No,"   said  Val ;  "  I   gave   him   jjositive 

*  An  ignorant,  av/kward  booby. 


instructions  to  order  them  here  in  the  firs! 
instance." 

Dai-by  now  entered. 

"Well,  Dai-by,"  said  Val,  who,  on  account 
of  certain  misgivings,  treated  the  embryo 
gaoler  with  more  civility  than  usual ;  "  what 
news  ?  How  manv  cars  and  cai'ts  have  you 
got?" 

Darby  sat  down  and  compressed  his  lips, 
blew  out  his  cheeks,  and  after  looking  about 
the  apartment  for  a  considerable  time,  let 
out  his  breath  gradually  until  the  puff  died 
away. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Darby?" 
again  inquired  Val. 

Dai-by  went  over  to  him,  and  looking  seri- 
ously into  his  face — then  suddenly  laying 
down  his  hat— said,  as  he  almost  wrung  his 
hands — 

"  There's  a  Spy,  sir,  on  the  Estate ;  a 
Popish  Spy,  as  sure  as  Idolathry  is  rank  in 
this  benighted  land." 

"A  Spy!"  exclaimed  Phil,  "we  know 
there  is." 

"  Be  quiet,  PhU — who  is  he,  Darby  ?  " 

"  Why,  sii",  a  fellow — of  the  name  of  Wea- 
sand— may  Satan  open  a  gusset  in  his  own 
for  him  this  day !  Sure,  one  Counsellor 
Browbeater,  at  the  Castle,  sir — they  say  he's 
the  Lord  o'  the  Black  Trot — Lord  save  us — 
whatever  thcd  is — " 

"  The  Back  Trot,  Darby— go  on." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  Back  Trot ;  but  does  that 
mean  that  he  trots  backwards,  sir  ?  " 

"  Never  mind.  Darby,  he'll  trot  any  way 
that  wiU  serve  his  own  purposes — go  on,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  sure  some  one  has  wrote  to 
this  Counsellor  Browbeater  about  him,  and 
what  do  you  think,  but  Counsellor  Brow- 
beater has  wrote  to  Mr.  Lucre,  and  Mr. 
Lucre  sjjoke  to  ne,  so  that  it's  all  the  same 
as  if  the  Cast] a  had  wrote  to  7nt/self^ajid 
axed  me  if  I  knewn  anything  about  him." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  said  I  did  not,  and  neither  did  I 
then  ;  but  may  I  never  die  in  sin,  but  I  think 
I  have  a  clue  to  him  now." 

"  Well,  and  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  W^hy,  sir,  as  I  was  ordhering  the  ten- 
antry in  wid  the  cars  and  carts  to  remove 
INI'Loughlin's  furniture,  I  seen  this  Weasand 
along  wid  Father  Roche,  and  there  they 
were — the  two  o'  them — goin'  from  house  to 
house  ;  whatever  they  said  to  the  people  rtn 
sure  I  don't  know,  but,  any  how,  hell  resave — 
hem." 

"  Take  care,  Darby,"  said  Val,  "  no  swear- 
ing— I  fear  you're  but  a  bad  convert." 

"Why,  blood  alive,   sir,"  replied  Darby, 

"  sure  turnin'  Protestant,   I   hope,  isn't  to 

I  prevent  me  from  swearin' — don't  themselves 
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swear  tlirou<jh  thick  anrl  thin  ?  aud,  verily,  ! 
some  of  the  Parsons  too,  are  as  handy  at  it, 
as  if  they  had  sai-ved  an  apprenticeship  to 
it."  ■'  i 

"  Well,  but  about  this  fellow,  the  Spy  ?  "    | 

"  Why,  sir,  when  I  ordhered  the  cars  the  i 
peo])le  iauijlied  at  me.  and  said  they  had 
betther  autority  for  keepiu'  them,  than  you 
had  for  scndiu'  for  them  ;  and  when  I  axed 
them  who  it  was,  tliey  laujifhed  till  youd 
think  they'd  split.  I  know  very  well  it's  a 
liisin'  that's  to  be  ;  and  our  throats  will  be 
cut  by  this  blackj^iard  spy,  Weasiud." 

"  And  so  you  have  got  no  cju^,"'  said  Val. 

"I  got  one,"  he  rephed,  "aud  meetiu' 
Lantj-  Gorman  goin'  home  wid  Sijuare 
Deaker's  ass — King  James— or  Sheemus  a 
Cocka,  as  he  calls  him — tliat  is,  "  Jemmy 
the  Cock,"  in  regard  of  the  great  courage 
he  showed  at  tlie  Boyne — I  made  him  prom- 
ise to  bring  him  up.  Lanty,  sir,  says  the 
Square's  a'most  gone. 

"Why,  is  he  worse?"  asked  Val,  very 
coolly. 

"  Begad,  sir,  sure  he  thinks  it's  the  twelfth 
o'  July  ;  and  he  wjus  always  accustomed  to 
get  a  keg  of  the  Bome  Wather,  whenever 
tliat  day  came  round,  to  drink  t.lie  loyal 
toasts  in  ;  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him 
but  that  Lanty  would  put  the  cart  on 
Sht'emus  a  Cocta,  and  bring  him  a  keg  of  it 
all  the  way  from  the  Boyne.  Lanty  to  plaise 
him,  sets  ofi'  wid  himself  to  St.  Patrick's 
Well,  where  they  make  the  Stations,  and 
tilled  his  keg  tliere ;  and  the  Square,  I  sup- 
])ose,  is  tliis  moment  drinkin',  if  he's  able  to 
tlrink,  the  Glorious  Memory  in  blessed 
wather,  may  God  forgive  him,  or  blessed 
jjunch.  for  it's  well  known  that  the  wather  of 
St.  Patrick's  Well  is  able  to  consecrate  the 
whiskey  any  day,  glory  be  to  God  !  " 

"  Damn  my  lienor.  Darby,"  said  Phil, 
"  but  tliat's  queer  talk  fi-om  a  Protestant,  if 
you  arc  one," 

"Och,  sure  aren't  we  all  Protestant  to- 
getlier,  now  V  "  i-eplied  Darby  ;  "  and  sure, 
knowing  that,  where's  the  use  of  carryin' 
the  matter  too  far":"  Sure,  blood  alive,  you 
wouldn't  have  me  bettlier  than  yourselves? 
I  hojjo  I  know  my  station,  gintlemen." 

"Ah.  Darby,"" said  Phil,  "you're  a  neat 
hoy,  I  think." 

"  Wliat's  to  be  done  ? ''  asked  Val ;  "  their 
refusal  to  send  their  hoi-ses  and  cars  must 
ije  owing  to  the  influence  of  this  priest 
lii.che." 

"Of  courae  it  is,"  replied  the  son;  "I 
wish  to  God  1  had  tlie  hanging  of  liim  ;  but 
wliy  did  you  send  to  those  blasted  papists  at 
all?  sure  tlie  bloo<l-hounds  were  your  men." 

"Why  did  I,  Phil?  ah,  my  good  shallow 
son — ha,  wli>/  did  I?"  he  spoke  in  a  low  con- 


densed whisper,  " why,  to  sharpen  mil  vm- 
(jfance.  It  was  my  design  to  have  made  one 
papist  aid  in  the  ojipression  of  another.  Go 
ofl',  Darby,  to  Castle  Cumber,  aud  let  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  my  own  corps  come  to 
]M'Louglilin's  with  their  horses  and  carts 
immediately  ;— call  also  to  M'Slime's,  and 
desire  him  to  meet  me  there  forthwith  ;  and 
bid  Hanlon  and  the  other  two  fellows  to  wait 
outside  until  they  shall  be  wanted.  The 
sheriff  will  be  at  M'Loughliu's  about  two 
o'clock." 

After  Darby  had  gone,  Val  paused  for  a 
whUe,  then  rose,  and  walked  al)out,  a]i])ar- 
ently  mu.sing  and  reflecting,  with  soinetliing 
of  uneasiness  and  perplexity  in  Ids  looks ; 
whilst  Phil  unfolded*  the  True  hhu;  and  be- 
gan to  peruse  its  brilliant  pages  with  his 
usual  nimchdaiice. 

"  Phil,"  s  lid  the  father,  "  there  is  one 
thing  I  regi-et,  and  it  is  that  I  promised  Solo- 
mon Harman's  fai-m.  We  should,  or  rather 
(/""  should,  you  know,  have  seciu'ed  both — 
for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  two  good  things 
are  better  than  one,  and  as  my  friend  Lucre 
knows— who,   by  the  way,  is  about   to   be 

made  a  bishop  of,  now  that  he  of 

has  gone  to  his  account.  Solomon,  how- 
ever, having  been  aware  of  the  fines  they 
offered,  ex  officio,  as  the  Law  Agent,  I 
thought  the  safest  thing  was  to  let  them  go 
snacks.  If,  however,  we  could  so  manage, 
before  Lord  Cumber's  ai'rival,  as  to  get  him 
discarded,  we  might  contrive  to  secure  the 
other  farm  also.  The  affair  of  the  young 
woman,  on  which  I  rested  with  a  good  deal 
of  confidence,  would,  I  am  inchned  to  think, 
on  second  consideration,  rather  raise  him  in 
that  proHigate  Lord's  esteem  than  other- 
wise." 

"  Why,  did  you  not  hear  that  he  was  pub- 
licly expelled  from  the  congregation  ?  "  said 
Phil ;  "  and  as  to  the  history  of  Susanna, 
that's  all  over  the  parish  these  two  days. 
Her  father  brought  the  matter  before  the 
congregation,  and  so  far  Solomon's  hypocrisy 
is  exposed." 

"In  thatca.se,  then,"  said  Vd,  "something 
may  be  done  yet.  We  must  only  now  en- 
tleavor  to  impress  Lord  Cumber  with  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  due  to  public 
opinion,  which  would  be  outraged  by  having 
such  a  Law  Agent  on  his  estate.  Come, 
leave  the  matter  to  me,  and  we  shall  turn 
Solomon's  flank  yet;  I  know  he  hates  me, 
because  I  curtailed  his  pickings,  by  adopting 
the  system  of  not  gi\'ing  leiuses,  unless  to 
those  on  whom  we  can  depi'Jid.  Besides, 
the  little  scoundrel  h.as  no  political  opinions 
whatsoever,  although  an  Orangeman." 

"  Come,  my  oUl  cock,  no  hyjjocrisy  ;  what 
political  opiuifms  have  you  got  ?  " 
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"Very  strong  ones,  Phil." 

"  What  are  they  ? — you  hate  the  papists,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Cursed  stuff,  Phil ;  the  papists  are  as 
good  as  otlier  people  ;  but  still  I  hate  them, 
Phil,  because  it's  my  interest  to  do  so.  A 
man  that's  not  an  anti-papist  now  is  nothing, 
and  has  no  chance.  No,  Phil,  I  am  not  witli- 
out  a  political  opinion,  notwithstanding,  and 
a  strong  one  too." 

"What  is  it,  then?" 

"  Here,"  said  he,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  "here  is  my  political  opinion.  Val- 
entine M'Chdchy,  Phil,  is  my  pohtical  creed, 
and  my  religious  one  too." 

"After  ail,"  replied  Phil,  "you  are  a  chip 
of  the  old  block." 

"  Yes,  Phil ;  but  I  don't  parade  it  to  the 
world  as  he  does — and  there's  the  difference." 

"Well,  thank  heaven,"  said  the  son,  "I 
have  no  brains  for  any  creed  ;  but  I  know  I 
hate  Popery  and  the  Papists  as  I  do  the 
devil." 

"  And  that,  Phil,  is  the  enlightened  senti- 
ment upon  which  all  bigotry  and  mutual 
hatred  between  creeds  is  based.  But  you, 
Phil,  could  never  be  so  vexatious  as  a  foe  to 
Popeiy  as  I  could — your  very  passions  and 
prejudices  would  occasionally  obstruct  you 
even  in  persecution — but  I — I  can  do  it 
coolly,  clearly,  and  upon  purely  philosophi- 
cal principles.  I  hate  M'Loughlin  ujDon  per- 
sonal principles — I  hate  the  man,  not  his 
religion  ;  and  here  there  must  be  passion  : 
but  in  matters  of  religion,  Pliil,  there  is 
nothing  so  powerful — so  destructive — so 
lasting— so  sharp  in  persecution — and  so 
successful,  as  a  passionless  resentment. 
That,  Phil,  is  the  abiding  and  imperishable 
resentment  of  churches  and  creeds,  which 
has  deluged  the  world  with  human  blood." 

"  Curse  your  philosophy,  I  don't  under- 
stand it ;  when  I  hate,  I  hate — and  I'm  sui-e 
I  hate  Popery,  and  that's  enough." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Soloynon  Suffers  a  Little  Retribution — Requests 
Wid^to  Lmehan  to  "  Wrestle"  fi»-  Him—Deaker's 
Death- Bod— Dies  Loyally  Whistling  the  Boyne 
Water. 

The  conversation  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
when  Lanty  Gorman,  already  spoken  oi, 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  asked  to  see  Mr. 
M'Clutchy. 

Val  went  to  the  hall. 

"Well,  Lanty,  what's  the  matter? — how  is 
your  master  ?  " 

"Plaise   yoMt   honor,"   said   the   lad,    "I 


think  you  ought  to  go  to  him  ;  he's  at  the 
last  gasp,  sir  ;  if  you'd  see  the  way  his  face 
is,  and  his  eyes. " 

"  He  is  worse,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  it's  so  much  sickness,  sir, 

"  As  what?" 

"As  the  liquor,  yoiu-  honor;  he's  at  the 
Glorious  Memory,  sir,  till  he's  neai-ly  off; 
he  thinks  it's  the  Boyne  wather  he's  driukin' 
it  in,  sir,  otherwise  I  don't  b'lieVe  he'd  take 
so  much  of  it.  Sheemvs  a  Cocka  and  the 
cai-t's  in  the  yard,  sir  ;  Darby  said  you 
wanted  them." 

"  Take  Sheemus  a  Cocka  to  h — 1,  sir,"  said 
Phil,  "we  don't  want  liim — he's  a  kind  of 
papist ;  take  him  awaj'  to  h — 1  out  of  this." 

"  I  can  only  take  him  to  the  gates,  sir  ; 
unfortunately  there's  no  entrance  there  for  a 
IJapish,  Captain  Phil ;  if  we  could  only  get 
him  to  turn  Protestant,  sir,  it's  himself  'ud 
get  the  warm  welcome.  But,"  he  proceeded, 
addi-essing  Val,  "  wouldn't  it  be  a  charity, 
sir,  to  go  over  and  see  the  state  he's  in  ; 
Tom  Corbet,  the  butler,  says  its  a  burnin'  sin 
and  shame  to  look  at  him,  wdout  any  one 
near  him  but  that  vagabone,  jVIiss  Puzzle,  an' 
he  djin',  like  a  dog." 

"I  shall  be  there  immediately,"  reiilicd 
Val.  "  Bring  the  ass  home  again  ;  we  do 
not  want  him.  Now,  Phil,"  he  proceeded, 
"  I  shall  ride  over,  to  see  how  matters  are 
going  on  ;  and  in  the  meantime  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  get  Hanlou,  and  those 
other  two  who  were  out  with  Darby  for  his 
protection — for  the  fellow  pretends  to  be 
afraid,  and  carries  arms — it  would  be  as 
well,  I  say,  to  get  two  or  three  additional 
affidavits  against  this  Easel  prepared  by  my 
return  ;  for  we  must  make  our  case  as  firm 
as  Ave  can.  '\\Tiether  the  fellow's  a  Popish 
Agent,  or  whether  he's  not,  doesn't  matter  a 
curse.  I  don't  think  he  is  myseK  ;  but  at  all 
events  it  wiU  be  a  strong  proof  in  the  eye  of 
the  government,  thcat  we  are  at  least  vigilant, 
active,  and  useful  men.  I  wiU  entrust  his 
arrest  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  the  full 
credit  of  it  at  headquarters.  I  hope  soon  to 
have  you  on  the  Bench.  Only  I  do  beg, 
that  for  yoirr  own  sake  and  mine,  you  wiU 
keep  fi'om  the  brandy.  I  have  remitted  the 
rents  to  Lord  Cumber,  who  will  soon  make 
them  fly." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  jDroceeded 
at  fuU  sjpeed  to  the  edifjdng  death-bed  of  his 
father. 

Whilst  Phil  is  prepai-ing  the  supi^lemen- 
tary  affidavits  for  Easel's  arrest,  which  he 
stretched  out  considerably  by  interjiolatious 
dra\vn  fi-om  his  own  imagination,  we  shall 
follow  Darby  to  ]\I'Shme's,  observing,  en  pas- 
sant, that  the  aforesaid  Darby,  as  he  went, 
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might  have  been  perceivetl  to  grin  and 
chuckle,  auil  sometimes  give  a  short,  low, 
abrupt  cackle,  of  a  natiu'e  peculiai'ly  gi'atify- 
iiig  to  himself. 

"  Devil  a  xmiie  ever  either  of  them  left  on 
any  bone  thrown  me,"  heexclaimed.  "  Insteatl 
o'  that  they  begridged  me  the  very  fees  that 
I  was  entitled  to,  bad  luck  to  them  !  Well 
— no  matther  !  "  and  here  he  shrugged  and 
chuckled  again,  and  so  continued  tx)  do  as 
he  went  along. 

As  for  Solomon,  he  felt  full  occasion  that 
morning  for  all  his  privileges  and  sjiiritual 
sustainment.  A  few  days  previous,  he  had 
been  brought  before  his  brother  Elders  by 
iSusanna's  father,  whose  statement  was  un- 
fortunately too  plain  to  admit  of  any  doubt 
or  misapprehension  on  the  subject.  These 
i-espectable  men — for  with  but «Ho//ter  excep- 
tion they  were  so — ihscharged  their  duty  as 
became  the;n.  The  process  of  expulsion  was 
gone  into,  but  rather  with  a  spirit  of  sorrow 
for  the  failings  of  an  erring  and  sinful  fellow- 
creature,  than  with  any  of  the  dogmatic  and 
tiery  indignation,  which,  under  the  plea  of 
charity  for  his  soul,  is  too  often  poured  upon 
the  he:id  of  a  backshder.  The  fact  now  was 
that  the  consequences  of  his  crime  were 
about  to  come  home  to  him,  in  a  manner 
which  retjuired  the  exhibition  of  all  the  moral 
courage  he  possessed.  It  is  lumecessary  to 
inform  our  readers,  that  he  had  assumed  the 
cloak  of  hypoci-isy  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
advancing  his  own  interests  among  a  certain 
section  of  the  rehgious  world.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  the  history  of  his  expulsion  and 
its  cause  become  general,  than  all  those  re- 
ligious clients,  who  felt  themselves  scandal- 
ized by  his  conduct,  immediately  withdrew, 
their  business  out  of  his  hands,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  those  of  others  ;  and  not  onlj- 
persons  of  a  decidedly  rehgious  character, 
but  also  almost  every  one  who  detested  hy- 
pocrisy, and  loved  to  see  it  exposed  and  pun- 
ished. In  truth,  short  as  the  period  was 
since  that  exposure,  Solomon  was  both  sur- 
prised and  mortified  at  the  number  of  clients 
and  friends  who  deserted  him. 

He  was  meditating  over  these  things  then 
that  morning,  when  Widow  Lenehan,  of 
whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  a  re- 
ligious woman,  and  notwithstanding  her 
name,  a  member  of  the  congregation  to  which 
he  belonged,  entered  his  office,  accompanied 
by  her  brother. 

•  Ah,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  how  do  you  do?  and 
my  friend  Palmer,  I  hope  I  see  you  well!  " 

"  Pretty  well,  Mr.  M'Slirae ;  as  well  as 
these  hard  times  will  let  us." 

••  Hard  times  !  true,  my  friend,  hard  times 
they  are  indeed  ;  very  hard — yea,  even  as  a 
crushing  rock  to  those  who  are  severely  tried. 


But  affliction  is  good,  my  friends,  and  if  it 
be  for  our  soul's  health,  then,  indeed,  it  is 
good  to  be  afflicted." 

To  this,  neither  Mrs.  Lenehan  nor  her 
brother  made  any  reply  ;  and  Solomon  was 
left  to  console  himself  with  a  holy  gi-oan  or 
two-  given  in  that  peculiar  style  which  hy- 
pocrisy only  can  accomplish,  but  which  is  id- 
together  out  of  the  sphere,  and  beyond  the 
capacity  of  trae  repentance. 

"Mr.  M'Slime,"  said  Pahner,  "my  sister 
has  at  present  " — which  was  the  fact — al- 
though Solomon  did  not  believe  it — "  a  more 
advantageous  oppoi-tuuitv  of  investing  those 
eight  hundred  pounds  whic'h  the  poor  woman 
has  scraped  together,  and  she  wishes  to  draw 
them  out  of  the  funds  without  any  delay ; 
she  wishes  to  sell  out." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Solomon  ;  "  and,  indeed, 
Jlrs.  Lenehan,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
How  ai-e  you  about  to  have  the  money  in- 
vested, ma'am  ?  Only  give  me  the  names  of 
the  parties,  with  the  nature  of  the  securities, 
and  I  shall  have  the  whole  matter  safelj'  man- 
aged with  as  httle  delay  as  may  be." 

"  She  wishes  first,  Mi'.  M  Slime,  to  get  the 
money  into  her  own  hands,"  said  Pahner, 
"  and,  I  believe,  I  may  as  well  state  that,  as  a 
conscientious  Christian  woman,  she  does  not 
feel  justified  in  availing  herself  any  longer  of 
your  professional  sei^ices,  Mr.  M'Slime." 

"  Indeed,"  obsei-ved  the  widow,  "  I  don't 
see  how  I  could,  Mr.  M'Slime  ;  I  trust  I  am 
a  Christian  woman,  as  he  say.s,  and  for  a 
Christian  woman  to  continue  \ji>a  as  her  at- 
torney, would  be,  I  fear,  to  encourage  hy- 
l^ocrisy  and  sin  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  would  not 
be  permitted  to  me  to  do  so,  unless  I  abuse 
my  i^rivileges." 

"  Heigho,"  thought  Solomon,  "  here  am  I 
punished,  as  it  were,  in  my  own  exact  phrase- 
ology ;  verily,  the  measure  is  returning  unto 
me." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  this  is  pai-t  of  my 
individual  dispcn.sation — may  it  be  precious 
to  me  !  There  is  a  mystery  in  many  things, 
and  there  is  a  mystery  in  this  ;  a  mystery 
which,  I  trust,  shall  yet  be  cleared  uf>,  even 
so  as  that  I  .shall  indulge  in  much  rejoicing 
when  I  look  back  upon  it.  Mr.  Palmer,  you, 
I  trust,  are  a  Christian  man,  and  you,  Jlrs. 
Lenehan,  a  Christian  woman.  Now,  let  ma 
ask,  did  you  ever  hear  that  it  is  ])ossiblc  lor 
an  innocent  mm  to  be  condemned  as  though 
he  were  guilty  "?  Oh  !  I  could  argue  strongly 
on  this— but  that  I  know  nuw  is  not  the 
hour." 

"  Well,  but  to  business,  Mr.  M'Slime  ;  my 
sister  wants  the  money  into  her  own 
hands." 

"  And  in  her  own  hands  it  shall  be  placed, 
Mr.  Palmer  ;  but  this,  you  are  aware,  cannot 
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be  done  for  a  few  dajs — until,  at  all  events, 
I  so  to  Dublin." 

"  When  will  that  be  ?  "  asked  Palmer. 

"  About  this  day  week  (d.  v.).  Term  com- 
mences on  to-mon-ow  week,  but  I  am  gener- 
ally in  town  a  day  or  two  before. 

"Very  well,  then,  on  this  day  week  we 
shall  be  in  town,  too,  and  will  call  at  your 
office  about  ten  o'clock. 

"The  exact  hour,  my  dear  friend — and 
pray  be  punctual — and  my  fiiend  Palmer — 
my  dear  friend,  will  you  confer  a  great,  an 
important  favor  on  me  ?  and  you,  j\Ii-s.  Lene- 
han,  for  you  can  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  Palmer. 

"When  at  family  worship  think  of  me. 
If  I  am  what  the  world  begins  to  say  I  am, 
oh  !  do  not  I  require,  and  stand  in  need  of 
your  prayers,  and  most  earnest  supplications 
— j'ea,  Mrs.  Lenehan,  even  that  you  should 
wrestle  for  me — that  I  may  be  restored  to 
the  fold  : — and  if  I  am  innocent — if — n? — oh  ! 
why  do  I  say  if? "  said  he,  turning  up  his 
eyes,  and  clasping  his  hands,  whilst  the  tears 
of  hji^ocrisy  actually  triclded  Aowmi  his  cheeks, 
"  but  it  is  known— that  precious  word  inno- 
cence is  known  ?     Peace  be  with  you  both  !  " 

Darby,  on  his  arrival,  found  him  engaged 
in  writing  at  his  desk,  and  on  casting  his  eye 
slightly  at  the  i>aper  he  perceived  that  he 
was  drawing  out  a  bill  of  costs. 

"  Darby,  my  friend,"  said  Solomon,  after 
the  first  salutations  were  over,  "when  will 
you  enter  upon  the  duties  of  your  new 
office." 

"Plaise  God,  as  soon  as  'Mx.  M'Dai-by 
leaves  it — which  will  be  in  a  few  days,  I  hojjo  ; 
and  how  ai-e  you,  Mr.  M'Shme  ?  " 

"Tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  nine 
times  heated.  Darbj-." 

" Its  a  sad  thing  to  be  accused  luijustly, 
Mr.  M'lSlime,"  said  Darby  looking  him 
shrewdly  in  the  face  with  one  eye  shut ; 
"  but  tlien  it's  well  that  this — this — visitation 
has  come  u])on  a  man  that  hastlu'ue  religion 
to  supjiort  him,  as  you  have,  imder  it." 

"  Darby,  my  friend,  there  are  none  of  us 
perfect  —  we  all  have  our  frailties  —  our 
precious  little — ay  !  yes  ; — you  know,  Darby, 
the  just  man  falleth  seven  times  a  day." 

Darby  started,  and  desjiite  of  aU  the  influ- 
ence of  his  new  creed  exclaimed — "  Blessed 
paints,  seven  times  ?  Arra  when  was  this, 
iMr.  M'Shme  ?  Troth,  I  think,  it  must  be  in 
the  owld  pagan  times  long  ago,  when  the 
people  were  diffisrent  from  what  they  are 
now." 

"  You  see,  Dai-by,  that  just  men,  that  is 
the  Elect,  have  theu-  privileges." 

"Troth,  if  to  fall  seven  times  a  day  is  the 
privilege  of  a  just  man,  I'd  never  be  anything 
else  all  my  life,"  replied  Darby  ;  "  and  my- 


self woudhers  that  tlicre's  e'er  an  unjust  man 
alive." 

"Darby,  I  fear  that  Mr.  Lucre  has  not 
improved  your  perceptions  of  spiritual 
things." 

"Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  M'Slime,  if  you 
knew  Ml-.  Lucre's  piety  as  well  as  I  do — 
however,  as  you  say  yourself,  sir,  it's  known, 
or  rather  it's  unknown,  the  piety  of  that 
gintleman." 

"  Well,  Darby,  between  j'ou  and  me,  I  am 
just  as  well  satisfied  that  you  did  not  attach 
yourself,  as  I  expected  you  would  have  done, 
to  our  congregation  ;  for,  to  acknowledge  a 
truth.  Darby,  which  I  do  in  all  charity,  I  tell 
you,  my  friend,  that  thej'  are  awfully  Phari- 
saical, and  wretchedly  deficient  in  a  proper 
sense  of  Christian  justice  ;  I,  Darbj',  am  a 
j)roof  of  it.  I  mentioned  to  another  person 
before.  Darby,  that  the  Christian  devotion  of 
an  act  I  did,  would  occasion  considerable 
risk  to  my  ov^ti  reputation,  and  you  see  it  has 
done  so.  I  shall  bear  all  the  blame,  Darby 
— all  shame,  Dai-by — all  opprotirium,  Dai'bj% 
sooner  than  that  precious  vessel — hitherto 
IM-ecious,  I  should  have  said — and  j'et,  per- 
haps, precious  still — " 

"He  is  a  just  man,  may  be,"  sdd  Darbj'. 

"  He  is,  I  would  trust — sooner,  I  say,  than 
that  precious  vessel  should  be  broken  up  as 
improfitable. " 

"I  suppose  he  is  one  of  those  vessels,  sir," 
said  Dai-by,  "that  don't  wish  to  hould  any 
wather,  unless  when  it's  mix — " 

"  He  is,  or  rather  was,  a  brother  Elder, 
Darby  ;  but  then,  it  mattereth  not ;  I  have 
covered  his  trangressions  with  mj'  eharitj'. 
I  permit  you  to  say  as  much  among  your 
fiiends  in  the  rehgious  world,  whenever  you 
hear  the  name  of  Solomon  MSlime  men- 
tioned. It  is  also  due  to  myself  to  say  as 
much." 

"I'm  afther  comin'  from  Mr.  M'Clu telly's, 
su%"  said  Darby,  "  and  he  desired  me  to  say 
that  he  hopes  you'll  attend  at  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin's  about  two  o'clock,  and  not  to  fail,  as  its 
to  be  a  busy  day  wid  him.  The  sheriffs  to 
be  there  to  put  them  out." 

"  I  shall  not  fail,  Dai-by,"  replied  the  attor- 
ney ;  "  but  who  comes  here,  riding  at  a  rapid 
pace,  like  a  messenger  who  bruigeth  good 
tidings  ?  " 

Dai-by  looked  out,  and  at  once  recognized 
one  of  Deaker's  grooms,  riding  at  a  smart 
gallop  towards  Solomon's  house. 

The  latter  raised  the  window  as  the  man 
approached — 

"  Well,  my  fiiend,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Sir,  Mr.  Deaker  wishes  to  see  you  above 
all  thiogs  ;  he  is  just  dying,  and  swears  he 
cannot  depart  till  you  come." 

"I    shall    order    the    cai-    immediately," 
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replied  Solomon.  "Say  I  sliall  not  lose  a 
monieut." 

The  man  wheeled  round  his  horse,  and  gal- 
loped off  at  even  a  p^i-eater  speed  than  before. 

"  Diirbv,  my  fiieiid,"  siid  he,  "  I  shall 
attend  at  M'Lougliliu's  without  fail.  Justice 
must  be  rendered.  Darby ;  justice  must  be 
rendered  to  that  •WTetched  man  and  his 
family." 

Darby  looked  him  in  the  face  ■with  a  pecu- 
ii:u'  expression — 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  phiise  God,  justice 
shall  be  rendhered  as  you  sav — no  doubt  of 
UuU." 

He  then  left  the  house,  and  ere  he  ha<l 
proceeded  a  score  yards,  turned  and  s:ud — 

"  Yes,  you  netaniiil  villain — you  know  the 
justice  you  and  M'Clutchy  rendljcred  i)w — 
bad  luck  to  you  botli.  I  pray,  this  day  !  Any 
how  it'll  so<}u  come  bick  to  yez." 

In  a  few  minutes  Sohjiuon  was  on  his  way, 
with  au  anxious  expccbitiou  that  lie  had  been 
called  upon  to  draw  up  Deaker's  wilL 

Val,  on  rciu-liing  his  father's,  heard  from 
Tom  Corbet,  with  a  good  deiil  of  suqirise, 
that  Solomon  had  been  sent  for  expressly. 
A  gliuice,  however,  at  the  invahd  induced 
him  to  supijose  that  such  a  message  could 
proceed  from  nothing  but  the  wild  capricious 
impulses  under  which  he  labored.  Much  to 
his  suqjrise  idso,  and  indeed  to  his  mortifica- 
tion, lie  found  before  him  two  gentlemen, 
whom  Deaker,  who  it  appeal's  liad  been  con- 
scious of  his  appi-oaching  dissolution,  had 
sent  for,  with  his  ususil  sluewdness,  to  guard 
and  preserve  his  loose  property  fi-om  his  un- 
fortunate housekeeper  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  virtuous  sou  Val,  on  the  other.  These 
gentlemen  were  his  cousins,  and  indeed  we 
ai-e  iuchncil  to  think  that  their  presence  at 
that  precise  period  was,  considei-ing  all 
things,  rather  seasonable  than  otherwise. 
They  had  not,  however,  arrived  many  minutes 
before  Val,  so  that  when  he  came,  they  were 
still  in  one  of  the  parlors,  waiting  for  Deaker's 
permission  to  see  hun.  A  httle  delay 
occurred  ;  but  the  moment  Val  entered,  with 
his  usual  privilege  he  proceeded  straight  to 
the  sick  voom,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  a 
mes-sage  came  up  to  say  that  the  other 
gentlemen  "might  come  up  and  be  d — d." 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  three  entered 
tlie  room  nearly  togctlier.  (ireat  was  their 
suqirise,  however— at  least  of  two  of  them 
— tlicir  disgust,  their  abhorrence,  on  seeing, 
as  they  approached  his  bed-room,  a  female — 
young  certjiiiily,  awl  haiulsome — ^VTapped  in 
a  night-dress  —her  naked  feet  slipiiered,  her 
face  flu.shed  and  her  giit  tottering,  escaping, 
as  it  wore,  out  of  it. 

On  passing  them,  which  it  was  necessary 
she  should  do,  she  did  not  seem  a.shamed, 
Vol..  U.  -''^. 


but  tmiied  her  eyes  on  them  with  an  expres- 
sion of  maudlin  resentment,  that  distorted 
her  handsome  but  besotted  features  into 
something  that  was  calculated  to  shock  those 
who  looked  upon  her.  There  .she  passed,  a 
hcentious  homily  upon  an  ill-siientlife — ujwn 
a  life  of  open,  steocly,  and  undeviatiug  profh- 
gacy  ;  there  she  passed  the  meretricious 
angel  of  his  de;ith-bed,  actually  chased  by 
the  presence  of  men  fi-oin  the  delii-iouii 
depravity  of  his  dying  poUutious  ! 

"  There  is  no  necessity,  gentlemen,"  said 
Val,  "  for  my  making  an  apology  for  this 
shocking  siglit — j-ou  all  know  the  life,  in  this 
resp.ect,  that  my  unfortunate  father  led."* 

"  In  any  case  it  is  unprecedented,''  i-eplied 
one  of  them  ;  "  but  if  he  be  so  near  death, 
as  we  apprehend,  it  is  utterly  unaccountable 
— it  is  awful."     They  then  entered. 

Deaker  was  lying  a  little  raised,  with  iln 
Orange  silk  night-cap  on  liis  head,  embel- 
lislied  with  a  figiu-e  of  King  "William  on 
horseback.  Three  or  four  Orange  iiocket- 
haudkerchiefs,  each,  owing  to  the  excellent 
taste  of  the  designer,  with  a  similar  decora- 
tion of  his  Majesty  in  the  centre,  lay  about 
the  bed,  and  upon  a  little  table  that  stood 

I  near  his  head.  There  was  no  apothecary's 
bottles  visible,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
wliatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  Deaker".* 
death  he  died  not  of  any  malafly  known  in 

j  the  Pharmacopeia.  In  truth,  he  died  simply 
of  an   over-wrought   effort   at  i-eviving  his 

1  deiaarled  energies,  joined  to  a  most  loyal, 
but  indomitable  habit  of  drinking  the  Glori- 

'  ous  ^lemory  in  brandy. 

j  "WeU,  Vulture,"  said  he  on  seeing  Val 
"do   you   smell   the   death-damji   yet,  that 

'  you're  here '?     Is  the  putrefaction  of  iua'  filthy 

'  old  carcase  on  the  wind  yet  ?     Here  Lanty, 

1  you  imp,"  he  said  turning  his  eyes  on  tlie 

I  ripe  youth  as  he  brought  in  a  l:u-ge  jug  of  the 
"  liouie  "■ — in  other  words  of  St.   Patrick's 

'  "Well  water—"  I  say  you — you  clip,  do  yor 

'  smell  the  putrefaction  of  my  filthy  old  car- 
case yet  ?    eh  ?  " 

"Begad,  sir,  it's  no  the  pleasantest  smell 

.  in  the  world  at  the  present  time  ;  and  there's 

'  a  pair  of  big,  bhick,  tliievish  lookin'  ould 
Ravens,  sittin'  for  the  last  two  or  three  days 
upon  the  black  beech,  as  if  tliey  had  a  sus- 
picion   of   something.     Tom   Corbet   and   I 

!  have  fired  above  a  dozen  shots  at  them,  and 
blazes  to  the  feather  we  can  take  out  o'  tliem. 

'  So  far  from  that,  they  sit  there  laugliin'  at 
us.     Be  me  sowl,  it's  truth,  gentlemen." 

I  "Begone,  siira,"  said  Val,  "how  dare  you 
use  such  language  as  this  to  j'our  master  'i 
Leave  the  I'oom." 

*  This,  like  most  other  scenes  iu  the  preseu;^ 
work,  is  uo  lictioa. 
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Lanty  rubbed  his  hair  with  his  middle 
finger  and  went  rehictantly  out. 

"  Ah,"  said  Deaker,  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you 
here,  Diok  Bredin — and  you  Jack — stay  here 
till  I'm  in  the  dirt,  and  you'll  find  I  have  not 
forgotten  either  of  you. — As  for  the  Vultm-e 
there,  lie  is  very  well  able  to  take  ciu-e  of 
himself — he  is — oh,  a  d — d  rogue  !  " 

Deaker's  face,  was  such  a  one  as,  perhaps, 
was  never  witnessed  on  a  similar  occasion,  if 
there  ever  were  a  similar  occasion.  It  pre- 
sented the  cadaverous  aspect  of  the  grave, 
lit  uj)  into  the  repulsive  and  umiatural  ani- 
mation that  resulted  fi'om  intoxication,  and 
the  feeble  expiring  leer  of  a  worse  pasgion. 
There  was  a  dead  but  turbid  glare  in  his 
eye  ;  half  of  ice,  and  half  of  fire,  as  it  were, 
which  when  taken  in  connection  with  his 
past  life,  was  perfectly  dreadful  and  appall- 
iilg.  If  it  was  not  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  it  was  the  ruhng  passion  straggling 
for  a  divided  empire  with  that  political 
Protestantism  which  regidated  his  hfe,  but 
failed  to  control  his  morals. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "mix  me  some  brandy 
and  water,  or — stop,  ring  the  beU,  Dick 
Bredin." 

Bredin  rang  the  bell  accordingly,  and  m  a 
minute  or  so  Lanty  came  in. 

"  Here,  you  imp,  do  your  duty." 

"  Haven't  you  enough,  sir  ?  more,  I  think, 
wU  do  you  harm." 

"  Go  to  h — 1,  you  yomig  imp  of  perdition, 
do  your  duty,  I  say." 

Lanty  here  mixed  him  some  brandy  and 
water,  and  then  held  it  to  his  lips. 

"Here,"  said  he,  "here  is  the  Glorious, 
Pious,  and  Immortal  Memory  !  liip,  (hiccup) 
oh — ay — hip,  hip,  hiu-rah  !  Now,  Lanty, 
you  clip,  that's  one  part  of  my  duty  done." 

"It  is,  sir,"  replied  Lanty  ;  "j-ou  always 
did  your  duty.  Square." 

"  Ay,  but  there's  more  to  come — lay  me 
back  now,  Lanty  ;  lay  me  back  till  I  whistle 
the  Boyne  Water." 

Lanty  accordingly  laid  him  back  a  little, 
and  he  immediately  commenced  an  attempt 
to  whistle  tliat  celebrated  air  by'  way  of 
consolation  on  his  death-bed. 

"He's  not  always  settled,  gentlemen," 
said  Lanty,  "  and  I  see  that  one  of  his  wan- 
dering fits  is  comin'  on  him  now." 

"  What  is  the  reason,"  said  Captain  Bredin 
— for  such  was  the  rank  of  the  person  he 
called  Dick — 'why  is  it  that  there  is  not  a 
physician  in  attendance  ?  " 

"  He  would  not  let  one  of  the  thieves  near 
liim,"  rephed  Lanty,  "  for  fraid  they'd  kill 
liim." 

"  That  is  true,"  observed  Val ;  "  he  always 
entertained  a  strong  antipathy  against  them, 
and  would  consult  none." 


"Did  Solomon  M'Slune  come?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"  Here's  a  foot  on  the  stairs,''  said  Lanty, 
"maybe  it's  he — "  and  Lanty  was  right,  for 
he  had  scarcely  sjsoken  when  the  worthy  at- 
torney entered. 

"Solomon,  you  sleek,  hypocritical  rascal, "j 
said  he,  "I  do  not  forget  you;  read  that' 
paper  ;  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  these 
words,  on  one  side,  '  sworn  before  me,  this  ' 
— no  matter  about  the  day — signed  '  Randal 
Deaker  ; '  and  on  the  other,  '  Susanna  Baruet.' 
Solomon,  I  could  not  die  happily  without  this 
hit  at  you.  Your  hj'jjocrisy  is  known, — ha, 
ha,  ha !  Come,  d — n  me  ;  I  never  hved  a 
hypocrite,  and  I  won't  die  one.  Lanty,  you 
imp,  the  Israndy." 

"  I'll  only  give  liim  a  little,"  said  the  lad, 
looking  and  nodding  at  them. 

"Come,  then,  'the  Glorious,  Pious,  and 
Immortal  Memory  ! ' — hip — ah,  lay  me  down 
— hi-p-p-p ! " 

He  now  closed  his  eyes  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  observed  that  strange  and  fearful 
changes  came  over  his  face.  Sometimes  he 
laughed,  and  sometimes  he  groaned,  and,  in- 
deed, no  words  could  express  the  indescrib- 
able horror  which  fell  upon  those  j)resent, 
or,  at  least,  ujion  most  of  them,  as  the  still- 
ness of  the  room  was  from  time  to  time 
broken  by  the  word — '"  damnation "  pro- 
nounced in  the  low  and  hollow  voic  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

Solomon,  who  had  glanced  at  the  affiliating 
affidarit  made  by  Susanna,  was  the  first  to 
break  the  silence. 

"In  truth,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "I  fear  it 
is  not  good  to  be  here  ;  and  were  it  not  that 
I  am  anxious  to  witness  what  is  rarely  seen, 
a  reprobate  and  blasphemous  death-bed,  I 
would  depart  even  now." 

After  some  time  Deaker  called  out — "  Help 
me  up,  Lanty  ;  here,  help  me  up,  you  whelp. ' 

Lanty  immediately  did  so,  and  aided  him 
to  sit  nearly  vipright  in  the  bed. 

"  The  tumble!-,  Lanty — Lanty,  my  lad, 
'let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  mer — ry,  for  lo-mor 
— row  we  die  ; '  here's  the  glor — ,  jno — ,  and 
immor — I,  memo — ,  hi-p,  hi-p-p  !  And  now 
I  swore  th — at  I  wo — uld  die  whistling  it, 
and  by  that  oath  I  will."  He  then  looked 
around,  and  seemed  to  recover  himself  a 
little.     "Ay,"  he  continued,  "I'll  do  it,  if  I 

don't  I'll  be  d d  !  lay  me  down,  you  imp 

of  hell ;  there,  that  will  do." 

He  then  gathered  his  mouth  and  lips,  as 
those  do  who  whistle,  and  at  the  moment  a 
long  rattle  of  death  was  heard  in  his  thi'oat. 
then  a  shrill,  feeble  sound,  like  that  of  the 
wind  through  reeds,  melancholy  and  waihng, 
issued  from  his  white  and  gathered  Ups,  and 
then  was  a  silence. 
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For  some  minutes  it  was  not  broken,  at 
length  M'Clutchy  went  over,  and  on  looking 
into  Lis  face,  ami  feeling  his  jmlse  and  heart 
he  announced  the  fact  of  his  death. 

•'  Well,"  said  Lanty,  "  he  kept  his  word,  at 
all  events ;  he  sworo  many  a  feai-ful  oath, 
that  he  would  die  whisthng  the  Boyne 
Wather,  and  he  did :  hut,  be  my  soul,  he 
didn't  die  drinkin'  it,  as  he  thought.  I  must 
go  and  let  them  know  in  the  bouse  that  he's 
gone." 

"And  bring  my  car  to  the  door,"  said  Sol- 
omon, "  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Well,"  he 
proceeded,  "  the  man  is  now  gone,  and,  in- 
deed, my  friends,  I  fear  that  Satan  is  not  at 
this  moment  without  a  companion,  if  he  is  on 
his  way  to  his  own  dominions." 

Deaker's  features  at  that  moment  present- 
ed the  most  extraordinary  appearance.  As 
he  lay,  there  appeared  evident  upon  them 
the  somewhat  comic  set,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  attempt  to  whistle  the  Boyne 
Water.  He  had  but  one  tooth  in  front, 
which  now  projected  a  little  ;  and  as  he  al- 
ways whistled  with  his  mouth  twisted  some- 
what to  the  one  side  it  would  be  difficult  to 
witness  such  a  striking  sight.  But,  when  to 
this  we  add  the  recollection  of  his  life  and 
habits,  and  mention  the  fact  that  the  veiy 
act  of  whistling  the  Boyne  Water  brought 
forwai'd  in  his  face  all  the  gi-oss  characteris- 
tics of  his  licentious  passions,  we  may  fairly 
admit  that  the  face  and  features  very  faith- 
ftdly  represented  the  life  and  principles  of 
the  man  who  fiwned  them. 

L:uity,  who  had  gone  to  acquaint  the  ser- 
vants with  his  death,  and  to  get  round  Solo- 
mon's ciU-,  now  came  in  with  a  pale  face  : — 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  as  sui-e  as  life's  in 
me,  the  two  black  thievish  ravens  that  sot  on 
the  black  beech-tree  these  two  days  past,  is 
off ;  hell  resave  the  feather  o'  them's  there — 
it's  ti-uth  ! — The  moment  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body  they  made  back  to  where  thej' 
came  from  ;  they  got  what  they  wanted,  you 
see  and  it  sUinds  to  reason,  or  what  'ud  keep 
them  watchin'  there  these  three  days.  As 
for  myself,  be  me  sowl  the  first  thing  I'll  do 
will  be  to  make  a  severe  station  to  St.  Pat- 
rick's Well  to  get  the  <jrau)  o  the  sin  oil  o' 
me  that  hiis  been  committed  in  this  house." 

Vid,  for  years,  knew  his  father's  disposi- 
tion too  well  to  form  any  expectations  what- 
soever from  him,  and.  indeed,  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  old  Deaker  took  care  not  to  allow 
iiim  an  opportunity  of  falling  into  a  single 
misi'Ducepiion  on  the  subject.  As  a  natund 
ciiiiscquence,  Val  hated  him,  and  would  have 
come  long  btfore  to  iui  open  rupture  with 
him,  were  it  not  that  he  fcund  to  midie  him 
his  enemy.  He  also  thou^jht  it  po.ssible  that 
Deaker,  out  of  respect  fyr  his  villany,  might 


I  in  some  capricious  moment  have  thought  of 
rewarding  it ;  and  so  probably  he  might 
I  have  done,  were  it  not  for  two  traits  in  his 
j  cliaractcr  which  his  worthy  father  especially 
detested — viz.,  cowardice  and  hji^ocrisy. 
I  Val,  on  his  retiu'n  home,  found  fewer  carts 
than  he  had  calculated  upon  even  among  his^ 
blood-hounds.  (Jrangciinen,  in  the  social 
j  and  civil  duties  of  life,  are  sterling  and  ex- 
I  ecllent  men  in  general.  It  is  only  wheu 
j  brought  together  for  the  discharge  of  politi- 
I  c:d  duties,  by  such  miscreants  as  M'Clutchy, 
I  or  when  met  in  their  Lodges  under  the 
united  influence  of  liquor  and  mad  prejudi- 
j  ces  ;  or  when  baixded  together  in  fairs  and 
j  markets  under  the  same  stimulants,  and  prob- 
I  ably  provoked  and  dared  by  masses  of  less 
open  and  more  treacherous  opponents  ;  it  i.-j 
j  only  then  we  say  that  their  most  licentious 
I  outrages  were  committed.  Meet  the  Or- 
angeman, however,  in  his  field,  or  in  his 
j  house  and  he  will  aid  and  assist  j-ou  in  your 
I  struggles  or  difficulties,  as  far  as  he  can  ;  no 
matter  how  widely  you  may  dilTer  fi'om  him 
in  creed. 

I  The  fact  was  that  on  understanding  the 
j  nature  of  the  duty  "Val  expected  fi-om  theni 
I  — and  which  the  reader  may  perceive  was 
I  not  an  official  one,  most  of  them  absolutely 
;  refused  to  come.  ^M'Loughlin,  they  said, 
[  had  given  extensive  employment,  and  circu- 
!  latcd  large  sums  of  money  annually  in  the 
I  neighborhood,  and  they  did  not  see  why  an 
Absentee  landlord,  or  his  Agent,  should  wish 
to  throw  so  many  hands  out  of  employment, 
!  and  to  ruin  so  many  families.  They  wern't 
on  duty  now,  which  was  a  difTereut  thing  ; 
but  they  had  their  own  ojrinions  on  the  sub- 
ject— they  knew  Caphiin  Phil's  conduct — 
I  and  d— n  them,  if  M'Loughlin  was  a  Papish 
j  twenty  times  over,  if  they'd  lend  a  hand  in 
any  sense  to  carry  away  his  fiu-pitui-e.  It 
was  all  well  enough  when  they  were  dmnk 
I  or  on  duty,  but  they  wei-en't  drunk  or  on 
duty  now. 

1  Three  or  four  cai-s  and  carts  were  all 
that  Vid  found  at  home  on  his  arrival  thei'e 
• — a  circunislance  which,  added  to  his  recent 
disappointment  touchmg  Deaker — from 
whom  he  had,  in  fact,  to  the  lust,  cherished 
secret  expectations — infliuued  his  resentment 
I  against  M'Loughlin  almost  beyond  all  cou- 
I  ception. 

On  leaving  Constitution  Cottage  for 
(  M'Loughlin's,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised 
\  to  see  worthy  Phil  walking  bai^kward  and 
I  forward  on  the  lawn,  accompanied  by  no  less 
'  a  pei-sonage  than  our  friend  Kaymond-ua- 
I  liattha. 

i      "Ah,"  said  he  to  Phil,  looking  at  him  and 
Itiiymond,  "there's  a  pair  of  you." 
,      "  Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  siud  Phil  with 
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a  grin,  "yon  don't  know  what's  ahead — a 
pretty  bit  of  goods ;  begad,  father,  Eay- 
mond's  a  jewel : — ali,  you  don't  know  her, 
but  I  do — hip,  hip,  old  cock." 

"Phil,"  said  Vd,  "you  have  been'  at  the 
brandy ;  I  see  it  in  your  eye,  and  I  hear  it 
in  your  speech." 

"Well,"  said  Phil,  "I  have,  and  what 
then — that's  the  chat  ;  who's  afraid, 
IM'Clutchy?" 

"Phil,  Phil,"  said  the  father,  "this  won't 
do." 

"I  say  it  will  do,  and  it  must  do,"  re- 
turned the  son — '"  but  harlcee,  old  cock,  is 
Deaker,  the  precious,  d d  yet?  " 

"If  ever  man  was,"  replied  his  father — 
"  and  not  a  penny  to  either  of  us,  Phil ;  not 
as  much  as  would  jingle  on  his  own  Ijing 
tombstone,  and  a  lying  one  it  will  be  no 
doubt.  Did  you  get  the  affidavits  pre- 
pared ?  " 

"  I  did,  but  curse  the  rascals,  I  was 
obliged  to  make  them  drunk  before  they 
would  consent  to  swear  them.  The  tiiitli 
is,  I  put  in  a  lot  of  stuff  out  of  mj''  own 
head,"  said  Phil,  "  and  they  refused  to  swear 
to  it  until  I  made  them  blind." 

"  You  must  have  made  devilish  stretches 
■"'•hen  they  refused,"  said  the  father,  "where 
r-.e  they  now ?  " 

"  Locked  up  in  the  stable  loft,  fast  asleep," 
replied  Phil,  "and  ready  to  swe;u-." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Val,  "  tliat  we  have  affi- 
davits and  information  enough  for  liis  arrest, 
independent  of  theirs.  Go  in,  Phil,  and 
keep  3'ourself  steady — Easel  must  be  my 
own  concern,  I  see  that ;  he  shall  be  arrested 
this  day  ;  I  have  everything  prejjared  for  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Phil;  "with  all  my 
heart — I  have  better  g.ame  in  view,"  and  he 
knowingly  rubbed  his  finger  along  his  nose 
as  he  spoke. 

"If  you  were  sober,"  said  Val,  "I  could 
have  wished  you  to  witness  the  full  glut  of 
my  vengeance  upon  M'Loughlin,  inasmuch, 
my  excellent  son,  as  it  was  on  your  account 
I  received  the  insult,  the  injury — why,  by 

h n,  he  trampled  upon  me  ! — that  shall 

never  be  forgiven,  but  which  will  this  day, 
PhU,  meet  the  vengeance  that  has  been 
hoarded  up  here —  "  and,  as  he  sjDoke,  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart.  "  The 
sheriff,"  he  added,  "  and  his  officers  are 
there  by  this  time — for  I  do  assure  you, 
Phil,  I  will  make  short  work  of  it.  As  for 
those  ungrateful  scoundrels  that  refused  to 
send  their  cars  and  carts,  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  them ;  and  yet,  the  rascals,  as 
matters  now  stand  between  Hartley  and  us, 
I   can't   afford    to   turn   them   out    of    the 


coi-ps. 

"  Go  ahead,  I  say,"  rej^hed  Phil  : 


better  game  on  hands  than  your  confounded 
coii^s,  or  youi-  confounded  popish  M'Lough- 
lins." 

Eaymoud,  who  walked,  pari  passu,  along 
with  him,  looked  at  him  from  time  to  time, 
and,  as  he  did,  it  might  be  obsei-ved  that  his 
eyes  flashed  actual  fire — sometimes  -with  an 
appearance  of  terrible  indignation,  and 
sometimes  with  that  of  exultation  and  de- 
light. 

Val  now  i^roceeded  to  execute  his  great 
mission  of  vengeance.  As  he  went  along 
his  lieart  literally  beat  with  a  sense  of 
Satanic  triumph  and  delight  ;  his  spirit 
became  exliilarated,  and  all  his  faculties 
moved  in  a  wild  tumult  of  delirious  enjoy- 
ment. He  was  at  best  but  a  slow  horseman, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  dashed  onward  with 
an  unconscious  speed  that  was  quite  imu- 
sual  to  him.  At  length  he  reached  M'Lough- 
lin's,  whither  the  carts  had  been  sent,  imme- 
chately  ou  his  return  fi'om  Deaker's.  All 
there  seemed  very  quiet  and  orderly  ;  the 
usual  appearance  of  business  and  bustle  was 
not  of  course  visible,  for,  thanks  to  his  own 
malignant  ingenuity  and  implacable  resent- 
ment, there  were  many  families  in  the 
neighborhood  not  only  thi'own  out  of  em- 
jjloyment,  but  in  a  state  of  actual  destitu- 
tion. Having  knocked  at  the  hall  door,  it 
was  instantly  opened  by  one  of  his  own 
retainers,  and  withovit  either  preface  or 
apologj^  he  entered  the  parlor.  There  was 
none  there  but  M'Loughlin  himself,  Gordon 
Harvey,  the  excellent  fellow  of  whom  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  whom  M'Loughlin, 
in  consequence  of  his  manly  and  humane 
character,  had  treated  wth  kindness  and 
respect — and  Solomon  M'Slime  who  had 
arrived  only  a  few  minutes  before  liim. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "what 
have  I  done,  that  I  am  to  thank  you  both 
for  your  kindness  in  honoring  a  ruined  man 
with  this  unusual  visit." 

Val  gave  him  a  long,  fixed,  and  trium- 
phant look, — such  a  look  as  a  savage  gives 
his  worst  enemy,  when  he  gets  him  beneath 
his  knee,  and  brandishes  his  war-knife,  be- 
fore plunging  it  in  his  throat. 

"  Indeed,  my  good  neighbor,"  replied  Sol- 
omon, seeing  that  Val  di'd  not  speak,  "  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  matter  of  conscience  on  the  part 
of  my  fiieud  M'Clutchy  here,  who  is  about 
to  exhibit  towards  you  and  your  family  a 
just  specimen  of  Christian  retribution.  In 
my  view  of  the  matter,  however,  he  is  merely 
the  insti-ument  ;  for  I  am  one,  Mi\  M'Lough- 
lin, who  believe,  that  in  whatever  we  do  here, 
wo  are  only  working  out  purposes  that  are 
shaped  above." 

"  What !  when  we  rob  the  poor,  oppress 
the   distressed,  strive  to  blacken  the  char- 
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icter  of  an  innocent  pirl,  or  blast  the  credit 
of  an  industrious  man,  and  brinpf  him  and 
his  to  ruin  ?  Do  von  niean  to  siiy,  that  the 
scoundrel " — he  looked  at  Val  as  he  uttered 
the  last  word — "  the  scouudi-el  who  does 
this,  and  ten  times  more  than  this,  is  work- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  God  ?  If  you  do, 
sir,"  he  continued,  "  caiuy  yovu-  blasphemy 
elsewhere,  for  I  tell  you  that  j'ou  shall  not 
utter  it  under  this  roof." 

"  This  roof,"  said  Val,  "  in  two  houi'S  hence 
shall  be  no  longer  yoiu-s." 

"I  thought  you  pledged  youi-self  solemnly 
that  you  woultl  not  take  any  hasty  steps,  in 
consequeiioo  of  my  emban-assnieuts,"  said 
M'LoughHn  ;  "  but  you  see  that  I  understand 
yoiu-  character  thoroughly.  You  ai-e  stUl  the 
same  treacherous  and  cowartUy  scoundrel 
that  YOU  ever  were,  and  that  you  ever  will 
be."  ' 

'•This  roof,"  rephed  Val,  "in  an  hour  or 
two  shall  be  no  longer  youi-s.  You  and 
yoiu-s  shall  be  this  night  roofless,  homeless, 
houseless.  This,  Brian  ]\rLoughlin,  is  the 
day  of  my  vengeance  and  of  my  triumph. 
Out  you  go,  sir,  without  cousidei^ation,  with- 
out pity,  without  mercy — aye,  mercy,  for 
now  you  are  at  my  mercy,  and  shall  nol  find 
it." 

"But  my  wife  is  ill  of  fever,"  said 
JI'Loughlui,  "  and  surely  you  are  at  all  events 
an  Irishman,  and  will  not  dr.ig  her  fi-om  her 
sick  bed — perhajjs  her  bed  of  death  ?  " 

'•  That  act  of  kindness  to  her  would  be 
icinduess  to  you  anil  your  family,  Mr. 
^I'Louglilm,  and  for  that  reason  she  shall 
go  out,  if  she  were  to  expu-e  on  the  moment. 
No  ;  this  is  the  day  of  my  vengeance  and  my 
triumpk  Harvey,"  lie  added,  "tell  Jack 
ytuai't  to  come  to  me." 

Harvey  went  out,  and  in  a  minute  or  two 
Stuai-tcame  in  ;  a  heavy-faced,  sullen-looking 
villain,  who  strongly  re.sembled  Val  himself 
in  character,  for  he  was  equally  cowardly  and 
ferocious.     Val  met  him  in  the  hall — 

"Stuart,"  said  he,  "I  liave  sent  up  three 
or  four  fellows — the  two  Boyds  and  the  two 
Cai-sons— to  arrest  a  fellow  named  Ea.sel — a 
spy,  or  something  of  that  kind — with  orders 
to  lodge  him  in  goal  ;  go  up  and  tell  them 
to  bring  him  here  first.  I  have  my  reasons 
for  it ;  he  ha.s  tiiken  an  interest  in  this 
M'Louglilin,  and  I  wish  him  to  witness  his 
punisiiiiicnt." 

"  Hadn't  you  betther  put  the  rascal  in  the 
stocks,  or  give  an  ordher  for  it,  till  it's  your 
honor's  convenience  to  .see  him  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  desire  them  to  bring  him  here 
immediately — go  now,  and  do  not  lose  a 
mxment." 

On  entering  the  parlor  again,  he  rubbed 
his  hands  with  perfect  dehglit. 


I  "Ay,"  said  he,  "this  day,  M'Louglilin,  I 
have  long  looked  for  ;  Ihu  daj-,  this  day,  ha, 
ha,  ha  ! " 

"  M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Louglilin,  "  I  always 
i  knew  you  were  a  bad  and  black-hearted  man  ; 
I  but  that  j'ou  were  such  a  perfect  devil  I  never 
;  knew  till  now.  M'hat,  to  drag  out  my  sick 
wife  ! " 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  " 

"Consider  that  her  removid  now  wLU  oc- 
casion her  death." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  "    . 

"  You  will  not  do  it  ;  you  could  not  do  it. 
Would  you  kill  her ':'  " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  M'Loughlin,  this  is 
the  day  of  my  vengeance,  and  my  triumph. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  " 

"Friend  51'Clutchy,"  said  Solomon,  "per- 
mit me  for  one  moment  to  remonstrate " 

"Permit  the  devil,  sir,"  said  Val,  stam^jing 
on  the  fioor  with  f  i  ry  ;  "  remonstrat*  !  Don't 
you  know  that  I  have  this  fellow  safely  in  my 
Ijower?" 

"I  do,"  replied  Solomon,  "and  my  re- 
monstrance would  have  been,  had  you  heard 
me,  simply  and  humbly  to  suggest  tliat  you 
might  do  the  thing — this  vengeance  that 
J'OU  speak  of — in  an  edifying  manner — or,  in 
other  words,  in  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit." 

"  Solomon,  you  lU'e  after  all  but  a  poor 
devil,"  said  Val  ;  "  a  poor  pitiful  scoundrel, 
j  that  can't  understand  what  full,  deep-seated, 
and  lasting  vengeance  means.  You  are  only 
fit  to  sneak,  and  peej),  and  skiilk  about  after 
a  sly,  i^'ini,  sweet-ticed — but  I  am  losing  my 
breath  to  speak  to  you.  Gordon,  is  the  in- 
ventory taken  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir  ;  Montgomei'y  has  it." 

"  That's  well,  here  are  the  carts  then — ay, 
and  here  comes  the  sheriff  Now  for  b-asi- 
ness." 

"So,  then,  you  xdll  proceed,  Mi'. 
M'Clutchy  ■?  "  said  M'Louglilin. 

"Proceed,"  he  rephed,  looking  at  him,  as 
it  were,  with  amazement  ;  "  proceed — ha, 
ha,  ha !  " 

"  Truly  that  is  unchristian  mirth,"  ob- 
served Solomon;  "I  must  say  as  much — 
even  although  your  cause  be  a  just  cause, 
and  one  supported  by  the  laws— by  our 
blessed  law.s,  that  protect  tlie  rights  of  the 
tenant  and  landlord  with  cqusil  justice  and 
impai'tiiUity  ;  for  it  in  a  glorious  privilege  to 
live  under  a  constitution  that  protects  the 
I  tenant  from  the  malignity  and  oj)j)ressioii  of 
the  lanellord  or  hU  cit/cnls.  It  is  that,'  said 
Solomon  ;  "  oh,  it  is  that  jjrecious  thing, 
indeed." 

As  he  spoke  the  words  there  was  a  slight 
upraising  of  the  eyes,  together  with  a  side 
glance  at  M'Clutchy,  which,  thougli  barely 
1  pei'ccptible,   contained    as   much    sanctified 
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veuom  as  could  well  be  expressed.  He  had 
scarcely  concluded,  when  the  sheriff,  having 
l^slled  lip  his  gig,  entered. 

Val,  notwithstanding  his  excessive  thirst 
for  vengeance,  could  not  avoid  feeling  the 
deepest  possible  mortification  since  his  arri- 
val at  M'Loughlin's.  There  was  observable 
in  this  honest  fellow's  bearing  something 
that  vexed  his  oppressor  sorely,  and  which 
consisted  in  a  kind  of  easy,  imperturbable 
sei-enity,  that  no  threat  could  disturb  or 
ruffle.  Nay,  there  appeared  a  kind  of  lurk- 
ing good-humored  defiance  in  his  eye,  which, 
joined  to  the  irony  of  his  manner,  aggra- 
vated the  resentment  of  M'Clutchy  to  the 
highest  pitch. 

"  This  is  an  unpleasant  visit,  Mr.  Gra- 
ham," said  M'Loughlin,  when  that  official 
entered  ;  "but  it  can't  be  helped." 

"  It  is  unpleasant  to  both  of  us,  I  assure 
you,"  replied  the  sheriff;  "on  my  jjart,  of 
course,  you  know  it  is  an  act  of  chxty,  and, 
indeed,  a  very  i^ainful  one,  Mr.  M'Lough- 
lin." 

"  I  have  experienced  your  civility,  sir,  be- 
fore now,"  returned  M'Loughlin,  "thanks 
to  my  friends,"  and  he  eyed  M'Clutchy  ; 
"  and  I  know  you  to  be  incajiable  of  an  un- 
gcutloniiinly  act.  But  you  must  feel  it  a 
distressing  thing  to  be  made,  in  the  discharge 
of  that  duty,  the  unwilling  instrument  of 
oppression  on  the  unfortunate." 

"  It  is  quite  true,"  said  the  sheriff,  "  and 
the  case  you  speak  of  too  frequently  ball- 
pens, as  I  have  reason  to  know."        . 

"Pray,  what  are  those  carts  for,  Mi-. 
M'Clutchy?"  asked  M'Loughlin. 

"  To  remove  j'our  furniture,  sir,  and  all 
your  other  movable  i^roperty  off  the  premises. 
I^ct  in  this  matter  by  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  Lord  Cumber's  instructions." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  M'Loughlin,  coolly, 
"  why,  you  are  very  harsh,  Mr.  ]\I'Clutchy  ; 
you  might  show  a  little  forbearance,  my 
good  neighbor.  Upon  what  authority, 
though,  do  you  remove  the  furniture  ?  be- 
cause I  did  iseheve  that  tlie  tenant  was  usual- 
ly allowed  fourteen  days  to  pay  up,  before 
the  process  of  an  auction,  and  even  that,  you 
know,  must  take  place  on  the  premises,  and 
not  off  them." 

"  There  has  been  an  affidavit  made,  that 
you  intend  to  remove  suddenly,  that  is,  to 
make  what  is  called  a  moonlight  flitting, 
Mr.  M'Loughlin,  aiid  upon  that  affidavit  I 
proceed.  As  I  said,  I  have  the  law  with  me, 
my  good  neighbor." 

"  Pray  where  did  you  pick  up  the  honest 
man  who  was  able  to  swear  to  my  intentions  ? 
he  surely  must  be  a  clever  fellow  that  can 
make  affidavit  as  to  another  man's  thoughts 
—ell,  Mr.  M'Clutchy  ?  " 


Val's  glances  at  the  man,  from  time  to 
time,  were  baleful ;  but,  with  his  usual  tact 
and  plausibility,  he  restrained  his  temper 
before  the  sheriff,  lest  that  gentleman  might 
imagine  that  he  had  acted  from  any  other 
princii^le  than  a  sense  of  duty. 

Harvey,  who  heard  M'Clutchy's  determi- 
nation with  deep  regret,  now  happening  to 
look  out  of  the  window,  observed  a  groujj  of 
persons  approaching — one  of  the  said  gi'oup 
hard  and  fast  in  the  grip  of  two  of  Val's  con- 
stables ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
quite  evident,  that  despite  the  ignominy  of 
the  arrest,  mirth  was  the  predominant  feel- 
ing among  them,  excepting  only  the  con- 
stables. On  approaching  the  house,  they 
were  soon  known,  and  "Val,  to  his  manifest 
delight,  recognized  Mr.  Easel  as  a  prisoner, 
accompanied  by  Messrs.  Hickman  and  Hart- 
ley, both  of  whom  seemed  to  enjoy  Easel's 
position  between  the  two  constables,  as  a 
very  excellent  subject  for  mirth. 

"Ml-.  M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Loughlin, 
"  whether  is  it  you  or  I  that  is  about  to  hold 
a  little  levee  in  my  humble  parlor  to-day? 
But  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask.  Consider 
yourself  at  home  here,  my  good  neighbor — 
you  are  now  up,  and  I  am  do^vn  ;  so  we 
must  only  allow  you  to  have  your  way." 

Just  then  the  jjarlor  door  once  more 
ojiened,  and  the  party  already  alluded  to 
entered.  Very  distant  and  very  j)olite  were 
the  salutations  that  passed  from  M'Clutchy 
to  the  party  in  question,  which  the  party  in 
question  received,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a 
degree  of  good  humor  and  cordiality  that 
surprised  and  astounded  our  Agent.  Val,  to 
tell  the  truth,  felt  rather  queer  ;  for,  on  com- 
jiaring  M'Loughlin's  nonchalance  with  the 
significant  good  humor  of  the  new  comers, 
he  was  too  shrewd  not  to  feel  that  there  was 
a  bit  of  mystery  somevvhere,  but  in  what 
quarter  he  could  not  possibly  guess." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  falling  back  upon 
his  humanity,  "  the  duties  of  an  Agent  are 
often  painful,  but  still  they  must  be  dis- 
charged. Lord  Cumber,  I  must  confess,  has 
not  been  well  advised,  to  force  me  to  these 
jDroceedings.  Mr.  M'Loughlin,  I  acknowl- 
edge I  lost  temjjer  a  while  ago — but  the 
fact  really  is,  that  I  proceed  in  this  matter 
with  great  reluctance,  notwithstanding  what 
I  said.  Here,  however,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Easel,   "  is  a  horse  of  a  different  color." 

On  speaking,  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  and  pullin;.;-  out  tlic  Hue  and  Cry  of 
a  certain  date,  lead  a  (h  -criistion,  and,  as  he 
advanced,  he  turned  his  eyes  with  singular 
sagacity  and  satisfaction  upon  the  person 
and  features  of  poor  Easel. 

"  Browbeater  was  right,"  said  he  ;  "  you 
ai-e  here  at  full  length  in  the  Hue  and  Cry, 
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— middle  size — of  rather  plausible  carriapre — 
V)rown  hair — hazel  eyes— and  a  very  knowing 
look — the  upper  lip  a  good  deal  curled  ; 
which  I  see  is  the  case  ;  known  to  he  in  the 
possession  of  more  money  tli;it  ought  to  be- 
long to  a  person  in  your  condition — and 
lastly,  before  you  came  here  you  were  hawk- 
ing high  ti-eason  in  the  King's  County,  m 
tLe  character  of  a  ballad-singer  and  vaga- 
bond. You  have  expended  sum?  of  money 
among  the  poor  of  this  neigh  borhod,  with 
no  good  intention  towards  the  government ; 
and  the  conseciuence  is  that  Wliiteboyism 
has  increased  rapidly  since  you  came 
amongst  us." 

"  But  on  what  authority  do  you  airest  me 
now  ?  " 

"I  might  arrest  you  at  any  time  on  suspi- 
(■ion  ;  but  here  are  aifidavits,  in  which  it  is 
sworn  that  you  ai-e  believed  to  be  a  popish 
spy  and  treasonable  agent ;  and  besides  I 
have  instructions  fi'om  the  Castle  to  take 
you." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do?  "  asked  Easel, — 
' '  I  am  a  stranger,  and  known  here  by  no- 
body. This,  certainly,  is  not  a  very  Irish 
reception,  I  must  say,  nor  is  it  veiy  credit- 
able to  the  hospilahty  of  the  country.  You 
were  civil  enough  to  me  when  you  expected 
me  to  become  an  Orangeman." 

"  M\,"  rejjlied  Val,  "  that's  a  proof  of  your 
ability  ;  you  overreacheil  me  then,  which  is 
what  lew  could  have  done.  No — none  but  a 
nmster-hand  like  you  could  do  it.  Mr. 
M'Loughlin,"  he  proceeded,  "  would  you 
allow  me  a  separate  room  for  a  few  minutes? 
I  am  anxious  to  put  some  questions  to  this 
mischievous  vagabond,  privately." 

"  With  all  my  heart,''  replied  the  other  ; 
"  go  into  the  dining-room." 

"Now,  you  .scoundrel,"  said  Val,  "that 
you  may  labor  mider  no  mistake,  I  think  it 
fall-  to  tell  you  that  Browbeater  and  I  know 
ever3'thing  about  you,  and  all  the  Prott^an 
shapes  you  have  gone  through  for  tlie  last 
tlu'ee  years,  iu  did'erent  parts  of  the  kingdom 
Now  listen  to  me,  you  d— d  impostor  ;  lis- 
ten to  me,  I  say — you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  become  a  useful  man  to  the  present  gov- 
ernment. They  have  revived  tlie  Spy  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  doubt,  from  your  ac- 
quaintance with  the  designs  and  proceedings 
of  Wliiteboyism,  and  of  Popery  iu  general, 
that  you  c.ui  alVord  very  important  informa- 
tion on  the  subject ;  if  you  am,  your  bread 
is  baked  for  life.  You  know  not  the  large, 
the  uicredible  large  stall"  of  Spies  that  we 
have  at  work,  and  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
that  if  you  make  tlu^  properdisclosui-es/o  »«« 
1  shall  recommend  you  in  tlie  strongest  tenns 
to  Browbeater,  who  «ill  have  you  placed  high 
iqion    the   list   of  Lul'ormers— a  respectable 


class  of  men,  let  me  tell  you,  and  extremely 
imful — so  that  .you  will  be  well  and  liberally 
paid  for  j'om-  treachery,  I  mean  that  treach- 
eiT  which  has  amor  jmlrke  to  justify  it.  We 
will  not  attempt  to  control  yoiu'  genius  in 
any  way  ;  you  can  take  to  ballad-singing 
again,  if  j'ou  like,  or  any  other  patriotic  Hue 
of  serving  the  government  which  you  choose. 
Having  premi-sed  me  this  much,  allow  me 
now  to  ask  you  your  real  name." 

"  For  the  present  I  must  decline  answer- 
ing that  question." 

"  Very  proper — I  see  you  know  your  bus- 
iness :  and  it  is  not  my  wish  that  you  should 
say  anything  to  criminate  yourself — certainly 
not.  But  in  the  meantime,  that  you  may 
see  I  am  not  at  all  in  the  dark,  I  tell  you  that 
yoiu"  name  is  Larry  O'Trap,  a  decent  jour- 
neyman carpenter  by  trade,  but  as  much  a 
painter  as  1  am  a  parson." 

"  I  won't  submit  to  a  private  examination," 
replied  Easel ;  "  examine  me  publicly — that 
is,  before  the  gentlemen  in  the  next  room, 
and  I  will  juiswer  you  to  better puipose,  per- 
I  haps  ;  but  I  hate  this  hole  and  corner  work." 

"  You  will  give  no  information,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  exactly  say  that — it  is  probable  I 
may." 

"  Think  of  it,  then,"  said  Val,  "  and  let  me 
tell  you,  there  is  littJe  time  to  be  lost.  I 
shall  speak  to  you  once  again  before  I  com- 
mit you — that  is,  after  I  shall  have  punished 
tills  villain  M'Loughlin,  whom  I  hate  as  I 
hate  hell ;  and  mark  me,  you  scoundrel,  and 
reflect  on  this, — I  am  a  man  who  never  yet 
forgave  an  injury  ;  thei'efore  don't  make  me 
your  enemy.  This  M'Loughlin  insulted  me 
some  yeai's  ago  iu  Castle  Cumber,  ami  it  is 
that  insult  that  I  am  this  day  revenging  upon 
his  head— so  think  of  my  words." 

"  I  shall  thmk  of  them  ;  I  shall  never  for- 
get them." 

"  Keep  this  fellow  in  close  custody,"  said 
Val  to  the  constables,  as  they  re-entered  the 
parlor — "  until  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over.  Ml'.  Sherift',  it  is  time  now  that  you 
should  do  your  duty." 

"  I  countermand  that  order,"  f^aid  Easel. 

"You  see,  Mr.  JM'Clutchy,"  said  the  sher- 
iff, .smiling,  "  that  here  is  a  countermand." 

"  Here  is  yourrentin  full,  Mr.  M'Clutchy," 
said  M'Loughlin,  "  and  lest  n(jtes  might  not 
prove  satisfactory,  as  they  never  do  to  you, 
there  it  is  in  gold.     You  will  find  it  right" 

"  Well,  really  I  am  glad  of  this,"  said  Val, 
"  it  would  have  been  painful  to  me  to  have 
gone  to  extremities.  Still  there  is  the  Eject- 
ment to  take  place,  as  the  leases  have  exinred  : 
but  that,  my  good  neighbor,  will  be  merely 
a  form.  Of  course  you  will  be  permitted  to 
go  in  again  as  caretjikers  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time we  must  get  the  furniture  out,  and  re- 
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ceive  possession  in  the  proper  waj'.  I  was 
angry,  Mr.  M'Louglilin,  a  while  ago,  as  I  said, 
and  spoke  hastily — for  indeed  I  am  rather 
warm  when  j^romoting  Lord  Cumber's  inter- 
ests ;  God  forgive  him  in  the  meantime,  for 
the  disagreeable  duties  he  too  frequently  puts 
to  me — duties  for  which  I  am  certain  to  in- 
cur the  censure." 

"I  countermand  the  oi'der,"  repeated  Eas- 
el, with  a  singular  smile  on  his  face  ;  "  and  I 
desire  you,  Mj-.  M'Loughlin,  to  withhold  your 
rent." 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  Val,  looking  at  him. 

"Yes,  /,"  he  replied,  walking  over,  and 
looking  him  sternly  in  the  face. 

"  If  it  were  worth  while  to  ask  your  name, 
I  would — but  I  believe  I  know  it  already." 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  Well,  i^erhaps  not ;  and  jjray  what  may 
it  be  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you,  sir,"  replied  Hartley. 
"  This  gentleman  is — " 

"  Larry  O'Trap,  a  Spy  and  Wliiteboy 
Agent,"  said  Val,  looking  into  the  Hue  and 
Cry,  and  again  surveying  Easel.  "  He  is  im- 
posing on  you,  Mr.  Hartley." 

"  This  gentleman,  sir,"  jn'oceeded  Hartley, 
•■  is  the  Honorable  Richard  Topertoe,  broth- 
er to  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Cumber — " 

"  And  who  has  the  honor  to  present  you 
with  this  communication  from  that  noble- 
man," said  Mr.  Topertoe,  "which  contains 
your  Dismissxl  from  his  Agency  ;  and  this  to 
you,  Mr.  M'Slime,  which  also  contains  your 
Dismissal  as  his  Law  Agent.  The  authority 
of  each  of  you  from  this  moment  ceases  ; 
and  j'ours,  my  sterling,  excellent,  and  hon- 
orable friend,  fi-om  this  moment  recommen- 
ces," said  lie,  turning  to  Mr.  Hickman. 
'■  This  letter  contains  your  re-appointment 
to  the  situation  which  you  so  honorably 
scorned  to  hold,  when  you  found  it  neces- 
sary, as  his  Agent,  to  oppress  the  people. 
Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  M'Loughlin, 
to  call  in  Mr.  Harman  and  those  other  peo- 
ple? You  shall  not  be  left  in  the  dark,  sir," 
he  proceeded,  "  as  to  the  extent  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  yoiu-  dishonesty,  treachery,  and  per- 
secution." 

"Truly,  my  fiiend  M'Clutchy,  it  is  our 
duty  now  to  act  a  Christian  pai-t  here.  This 
dispensation  may  be  ultimately  for  our  good, 
if  we  receive  it  in  a  proper  spirit.  May  He 
grant  it  !  " 

M'Clutchy's  face  became  the  color  of  lead 
on  perusing  his  dismissal,  which  was  brief, 
stern,  and  peremptory — or  as  the  phrase 
goes — short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  It  was 
\\Titten  l)y  Lord  Cumber's  own  hand,  and  to 
give  it  all  due  authenticity,  had  his  seal  for- 
iiially  attached  at  the  bottom. 

Hai'mau    now   entered,    accompanied    by 


Darby,  PoU  Doolin,  and  a  number  of  those 
persons  among  the  tenantry,  whom  M'Clut- 
chy had  robbed  and  persecuted.  On  look- 
ing at  them,  after  having  twice  perused  the 
letter  of  dismissal,  his  hands  and  knees 
trembled  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall,  and  on 
attempting  to  fold  the  letter,  it  was  visible 
to  all  that  he  could  scarcely  accomplish  it. 

"  Now,"  i^roceeded  Mi-.  Topertoe,  "  I  may 
as  well  inform  you  that  I  have  made  myself 
thoroughly  and  most  intimately  acquainted 
mth  your  conduct  in  all  its  revolting  phases  ; 
I  have  read  and  transmitted  to  mj'  brother 
two  letters  which  passed  between  you  and 
this  pious  gentleman,  Mr.  M'Slime,  here, 
u^Jon  the  subject  of  Messrs.  M'Loughlin  and 
Harnian's  property — than  which,  nothing 
more  flagitious  could — in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, or  in  the  perfoiinance  of  any  public 
duty — enter  the  heart  of  man.  Just  Heaven  ! 
a  poor  creature,  perhaps  prompted  by  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  will  steal  some  paltry 
matter,  not  worth  half  a  crown — perhaps  a 
pocket-lianclkerchief  —  and  forthwith  out 
comes  justice,  oh,  not  Justice,  but  Law  in 
her  stead,  with  sword  in  hand,  and  scales 
most  iniquitously  balanced  ;  and,  lo  !  the 
unfortunate  wretch  is  immediately  di-agged 
to  a  prison,  and  transported  for  life  to  a 
penal  colony  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  raj)a- 
cious  villains  like  you,  will  plunder  by  whole- 
sale— will  vwing  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  first 
by  your  tj-ranny,  and  afterwards  rob  them 
in  their  very  destitution.  The  unhappy, 
struggling  widow,  without  a  husband  to  de- 
fend her,  you  would  Ofipress,  because  she  is 
helpless,  and  your  scoundrel  son  would  cor- 
rupt her,  were  she  not  virtuous,  You  would 
intoxicate  an  aged  man  that  he  might,  in  the 
unguarded  moments  of  inebriety,  surrender 
a  valuable  lease  into  your  keeping.  You 
would  not  receive  your  rents,  except  in  gold, 
for  which  you  made  the  wretched  peojile  j^ay 
a  i-uinous,  murderous  premium,  by  selling  it 
out  to  them  from  day  to  day.  You — in  fact 
I  have  now  neither  time  nor  patience  to  enu- 
merate yoiu-  monstrous  cori-uptions  and  rob- 
beries, although  I  know  Ihemull,  as  you  shall 
find  ere  long.  There  is  one  act,  however,  so 
refined  in  diabolical  depravity,  so  deejily 
marked  by  a  sisirit  of  cowardice,  revenge, 
and  cruelty,  that  I  might  almost  question 
whether,  in  the  lowest  depths  of  hell  itself, 
anything  so  damnably  black  and  satanic 
could  origuiate — I  allude  to  the  plan  which 
you  conceived  and  got  executed  by  your 
heai'tless,  cowardly  son,  aided  by  that  old 
woman  who  stands  there  in  your  presence, 
for  ruining  the  stainless  reputation  of  Mr. 
M'Loughlin's  only  daughter." 

"  I  can  prove  that,"  said  PoU,  "  and  here 
I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  so." 
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"In  this,  however,  thank  God,  you  have 
filled,"  be  continued,  "yes,  in  tliis,  and 
every  other  act  of  your  >'illainy  you  have 
been  detected,  and  sL:ill  be  exposed  and 
punished  before  the  proper  tribunal.  It  is 
you,  sh*,  and  such  scour{j;es  of  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes  as  you,  who  jjoad  the  un- 
happy, the  destitute,  and  despauing  people 
uito  crimes  that  are  disgraceful  to  the 
country ;  it  is  you,  and  such  as  you,  who 
force  them,  maddened  by  your  cruelty  and 
oppression,  to  fall  back  upon  revenge,  wlien 
they  cannot  find  redress  or  justice  in  the 
laws  of  tlio  land.  Unhappily  the  whole 
kingdom  is  studded  too  thickly  with  such 
men,  and  imtil  property  in  this  unfortunate 
country  is  placed  upon  an  equal  footing  be- 
tween Liudlord  and  tenant — until  tlio  riglits 
and  privileges  of  him  who  firms  and  culti- 
vates the  soil,  arc  as  wcU  protected  and  se- 
cui-ed  by  law  as  are  tho.se  of  the  other  paiiy, 
so  long  wUl  there  be  bloodshed  and  crime. 
The  mm-derer  is  justly  abhorred,  appre- 
hended, and  puni,shed  as  lie  ought  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man  to  be  :  but  is  there  no 
law  to  reach  unprincipled  wi-etches  like  j'ou, 
whose  grintling  rapacity,  dishonesty,  and  in- 
humanity, fiu-uish  him  with  the  motives  and 
incentives  to  the  crime  he  commits '?  As  for 
you,  gentlemen,  and  honest  men  as  you  are," 
he  proceeded,  addi-essing  M'Loughlin  and 
Harman,  "  you  remain,  of  coui"se,  in  your 
farms ;  j"ou  shall  have  reasonable  and  fair 
leases,  and,  what  is  more,  your  credit  sluill 
be  re-establislied  on  as  firm  a  fiootiug  as 
ever.  You  shall  be  enabled  to  resume  your 
business  on  an  ample  scale,  and  that  as  sure 
as  I  am  master  of  two  huudi-ed  thousand  j 
pounds.  And  now,  ODrive,  a  word  with  I 
you  :—  I  have  fully  discovered  your  treattliery  j 
to  both  ^rClutchy  and  Jl'Slime  ;  you  were  a  | 
willing  agent  in  cm-rying  out  their  hard  and  | 
heartless  excesses.  You  were,  in  ti-uth,  a  \ 
tharougk  hiiiliif,  without  conscience,  feeling, 
or  remorse.  In  no  instance  have  you  ever 
been  knowni  to  plead  for,  or  take  the  pai-t  of 
a  i)Oor  man  ;  so  far  from  that,  I  find  tliat 
you  have  invited  and  sohcited  then-  confi- 
dence, only— ui  ciise  they  did  not  satisfy- 
your  petty  extortions — tliat  you  might betraj'  j 
them  to  j'our  relentless  employer,  wliilst,  i 
under  all  po.ssible  circ^umstances  you  fleeced 
them  by  thi-eats,  and  acted  the  vampu'e  on  a 
small  scide.  You  are  no  longer  a  bailiff  on  , 
this  estate,  and  I  have  the  f\n-ther  satisfaction 
to  assure  you,  that  in  consequence  of  a  pri- 
vate interview  I  had  with  tlie  new  bishop, 
the  Right  Kev.  Dr.  Lucre,  concerning  j'our 
aj)poiulmcnt  to  the  situation  of  under  goaler 
of  t'astle  Cumlier,  I  have  succeeded  in  get- 
ting it  cancelled  ;  so  that  you  are  at  liberty 
to  cuiTy  your  low  knavery  to  tlic  best  mai'ket 


you  can  gel  for  it.  In  all  this,  I  am  author- 
ized by  my  brother,  who,  I  tinst,  will  soou 
see  the  erroneous  notions  which  he  enterfciins 
upon  the  subject  of  property,  luid  his  duties 
as  landlord.  You,  n)y  dear  friend.  Mi'. 
Hickman — my  friend,  I  say  vWth  pride,  and 
the  fi-iend  of  the  poor  with  still  greater 
pride — you  will  have  the  goodness  to  i-eceivo 
fiom  jNIi-.  M'Chitchy  and  Jl'Slinie  all  books 
and  documents  pertaining  to  the  estate,  that 
are  in  their  jjossession." 

"  Well,  be  my  sowl,"  said  Darby,  who  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence  that  followed 
these  observations  ;  "  if  you  were  Lord  Cum- 
ber himself,  instead  of  his  brothei',  I'd  call 
that  same  tratement  of  me  as  purty  a  piece 
of  ingi'atitude  as  ever  came  acrass  me  ;— me 
that  gave  j'ou  most  of  the  information — that 
sould  them  both,  I  may  say — an'  the  letthers 
too  that  convi(!ted  them,  are  they  forgotten?  " 

"  There  is  .yoiu-  friend  and  kindred  spiiit, 
j\Ii'.  M'Glutchy,"  replied  Jlr.  Topertoe,  "who, 
only  that  he  never  forgives  an  injury,  might 
get  you  a  secret  appointment  among  the 
Castle  Spies  and  Informers,  with  whom,  or 
rather  it  would  appear,  with  the  gentleman 
who  drills  them,  he  has  considerable  inllu- 
ence.  It  is  for  such  a  respectable  corps  that 
youi-  talents  lu-e  best  adapted." 

"Of  a  truth,"  said  Solomon,  "this  is  a 
tui-ning  of  the  tables,  to  use  a  somewhat 
vulgai'  adage.  As  for  me,  I  know  it  is  good 
to  be  i^mified  in  the  furnace,  and  scourged 
w ith  many  stripes,  as  it  is  a  fiesh  proof  that 
I  am  cared  for." 

Up  mitil  this  moment  M'Clutchy  had  not 
uttered  a  single  syllal>le,  but,  as  we  liave  said, 
he  tj-embled  very  much,  his  temples  throblied, 
and  liis  brow  fell.  The  squint  in  his  left 
eye  became  deeper  and  more  guilt-like.  The 
revulsion  of  feehug,  coming  upon  him  so 
unexjjectedly  as  it  did,  was  dreatlful,  and  the 
tumult  within  him  quite  beyond  the  power 
of  language  to  describe. 

He  merely  said,  and  this  with  parched  lips 
and  slow  enimciation — 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Topertoe  ;  j-our  wishes 
toucrhing  the  giving  up  of  all  documents 
connected  with  the  property  sliall  be  duly 
complied  with,  as  far  as  /  am  concerned. 
That  is  all  1  choose  to  say  just  now." 

"jVnd  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said 
Solomon,  "  I  can  say  that  mine  also  shall  be 
nniilei-ed  up  with  rejoicing — with  rejoicing 
that  I  have  no  further  intercourse  with  a 
profligate  and  most  unchristian  l.mdlord.  I 
feel  that  in  this  thing  I  have  cause  to  bo 
rather  thankful  than  otherwise." 

"Now,  M'Clutchy,"  said  M'Loughlin,  "I 
could  overk)ok  all  your  dishonesty  and 
treacherous  misrepresiuitatiou  of  me  to  Lord 
Cumber — your  attempt  to  oust  us  out  of  oui" 
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farms,  and  to  put  your  son  and  M'Slime  in 
our  jilaces — your  suppressing  the  fact,  be- 
sides tliat  we  offered  a  thousand  pounds 
apiece  for  a  renewal — ^j'our  whispering  away 
our  commercial  reputation,  and  thereby 
bringing  tis  in  the  end  to  ruin — all  that,  I 
say,  I  could  overlook  and  forgive  ;  but  for  I 
your  foul  and  cowardly  attempt  to  destroy  | 
the  fair  fame  of  our  sjjotless  child — for  that,  | 
sir,  in  which,  thank  heaven,  you  failed,  I  now 
say,  I  trust,  with  honest  i^ride,  and  tell  you 
face  to  face — if  you  had  only  the  manliness 
to  look  in  mine — that  I  feel  this  to  be  the 
hour  of  mil  triumph — but  not  of  my  venge- 
ance, for  I  trust  I  am  a  Christian  man." 

"As  for  me,  M'Clutchy,"  said  Harman, 
"really,  on  looking  over  your  whole  conduct 
— into  which  there  comes  not  one  smgle  vir- 
tue belonging  to  our  better  nature — I  am  so 
filled  with  indignation,  and  a  perception  of 
the  baseness  and  blackness  of  your  heart  and 
character,  youi-  revenge,  your  perfidy,  and 
above  all,  your  cowardice,  that  I  can  feel 
nothing  for  you  but  a  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence that  really  sicken  me  when  I  think  of 
you." 

"  What  could  you  expect,"  observed  Poll 
Doolin,  "  from  the  son  of  Kate  Clank  and 
villainous  ould  De.aker  ?  " 

M'Clutchy  never  raised  his  eye,  but  taking 
up  his  hat,  he  and  Solomon,  followed  soon 
after  by  Darby,  took  theii-  departiu-e  in 
silence  ;  Solomon  occasionally  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  throwing  up  his  eyes,  like  a 
persecuted  man. 

"  There  is  now  no  fui'ther  use  for  preserv- 
ing my  incognito,"  observed  Mr.  Toj)ertoe, 
"  and  as  you,  Mr.  Sheriff,  have  had  your 
journey  for  nothing,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  join  these  gentlemen  at  the  Castle 
Cumber  Arms  to  dinner,  where  we  can  have 
an  opportunitj'  of  talking  these  and  other 
matters  over  more  at  our  leisure." 

"  Do  not  expect  me,  sir,"  said  Hai-tley, 
who  felt  that  the  delicacy  of  his  position  with 
regard  to  Lord  Cumber,  rendered  it  alto- 
gether impossible  that  he  could  be  the  g-uest 
of  a  man  with  whose  brother  he  was  likely 
soon  to  fight  a  duel. 

"Well,"  replied  Topertoe,  "  if  you  cannot 
come  I  shall  regret  it." 

"It  is  really  out  of  my  power,  I  assure 
vou,"  replied  Hartley,  as  he  bade  him  fare- 
"well. 

The  sheriff  accepted  the  invitation  ;  and 
after  shaking  hands  with,  and  congratulating 
Messrs.  M'Loughlin  and  Harman,  also  took 
Ids  leave.  He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a 
magnificent  carriage  and  four  dashed  up  to 
the  door,  in  which  Topertoe,  accompanied 
by  Hickman,  took  his  seat,  and  again  drove 
off  towards  Castle  Cumber,  where  the  said 


carriage  only  had  ai-rived  that  morning  from 
the  metropolis. 

Darby  was  certainly  confounded  by  the 
unwelcome  intelligence  respecting  the  loss 
of  the  Gaolership,  wliich  was  conveyed  to 
him  in  such  an  unpleasant  manner  by  Mr. 
Topertoe.  He  knew  his  own  powers  of 
wheedling,  however,  too  well,  to  despair  of 
being  able,  could  he  see  Lucre,  to  replace 
himself  as  firmly  as  ever  in  his  good  opinion. 
With  this  pui-pose  in  view,  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  Glebe  House,  where  he  under- 
stood the  newly  made  bishop  yet  was,  having 
made  arrangements  to  proceed  the  next 
morning  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be  conse- 
crated. There  was,  therefore,  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  effect  an 
interview  if  he  could.  On  aiTiving,  the  ser- 
vant, who  was  ignorant  of  the  change  against 
him  which  had  been  produced  in  his  master's 
sentiments,  instantly  admitted  him  ;  and  the 
bishop,  who  had  expected  a  present  of  game 
from  his  neighbor.  Lord  Mountmortgage, 
desired  him  to  be  admitted — the  sei-vant 
having  only  intimated  that  "  the  man  was 
come." 

"  How  is  this  ?  "  said  the  Prelate  in  a  loud 
and  angi-y  voice  ;  "  how  did  3-ou  get  in,  sir-?" 

"Plaise  your  Lordshi}),"  replied  Darby, 
"  I  came  in  by  the  door,  of  course — an'  that, 
your  Lordship,  is  generally  the  right  way  ; 
for  as  holy  Scriptiu-e  says,"  he  proceeded, 
anxious  to  let  his  Lordship  see  how  deeply 
he  was  imbued  vrith  Scriptural  truth — "as 
holy  Scripture  says,  'Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  entereth  not  by  the  door 
into  the  sheep-fold,  but  climbeth  up  some 
other  way,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber,' 
Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  never  knewn  the  consola- 
tion that's  in  Scripture  an  til  lately,  glory  be 
to  God  !  " 

The  bishop  looked  at  him  with  an  angry 
and  scrutinizing  ej'e  ;  for  Darby's  deport- 
ment, to  say  truth,  puzzled  him  veiy  much. 
Wliether  his  conduct  proceeded  fi-om  au- 
dacity, or  shear  simpUcity,  he  felt  unable  to 
determine,  from  anything  that  he  could  see 
in  Darby's  imperturbable  features. 

"  What  is  your  business  with  me  now?" 
asked  the  prelate. 

"Why,  your  Lordship,"  replied  Darby, 
"  I've  made  out  a  couple  of  proserlytes,  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  oar  blessed  Establish- 
ment, as  soon  as  they're  convarted.  One  of 
them,  my  Lord,  is  called  Barney  Butther, 
an'  the  other  Tom  Whiskey,  in  regard  of — " 

"  Go  about  your  business,  sir,"  replied  the 
prelate,  reddening  with  indignation  ;  "  be- 
gone." 

"I  wiU,  my  Lord;  only,  my  Lord,  just 
before  I  go — about  the  Undher  Gaoler- 
ship  •? " 
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"Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled," 
replied  the  other,  "  for  many  reasons  ;  you 
avoided  prosecuting  that  wld  priest." 

"But  sure  I  said,  my  Lord,  that  when  I'd 
get  into  my  situation — " 

"  Your  appointment  to  it  is  cancelled,  I 
repeat ;  the  fact  is,  ODrive,  I  have  too  mucli 
regard  for  your  morals  and  tlie  advances  you 
have  recently  made  in  scriptural  knowledge 
to  place  you  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  only 
some  hardened  sinner,  some  irreclaimable 
knave,  and  not  an  honest  man  like  you,  that 
ouglit  to  be  appointed  to  sucli  an  office  ;  tlie 
nature  of  its  duties  would  only  draw  you  in- 
to bad  habits  and  corrupt  your  i^riuciples. 
The  fact  is,  your  very  virtues  and  good 
qualities  prevent  you  from  getting  it— for 
get  it,  you  assuredly  .>>7iaW  nut." 

"Is  that  your  last  detarmination,  my 
Lord?" 

"  My  last  respecting  that  matter,"  repUed 
the  prelate. 

"Then,  upon  my  conscience,"  returned 
Darby,  "according  to  that  rule,  hell  resave 
the  ha'porth  of  the  kind  there  was  to  prevent 
you  from  beiu'  a  bishop.  I  hear  you're  goin' 
up  to  Dublin  to  be  consecrated,  and  be  me 
sowl,  you  want  it  ;  but  I'd  take  u\\  book 
oath  that  all  the  grace  in  your  church  won't 
be  able  to  consecrate  ^-ou  into  thrue  religion. 
The  back  o'  my  hand  to  you,  I  say ;  for  I 
hate  everytliing  that  is  ungrateful." 

It  often  happens  that  a  pettj'  insult,  com- 
ing from  an  unexpected  source,  excites  our 
indignation  more  than  an  oft'ence  from  a 
hightr  quartei-.  The  new  made  prelate 
actually  got  black  in  the  face,  and  giddy  in 
the  head,  with  the  furious  tit  of  passion 
whicli  seized  him  on  hearing  this  language 
from  Darby. 

In  the  meantime,  we  leave  him  to  cool  as 
best  he  can,  and  follow  Darby  to  Castle 
Cumber,  where  he  thought  it  probable  he 
might  meet  Father  M'Cabe  ;  nor  was  he 
mistaken.  He  found  that  very  zealous 
gentleman  superintending  the  erection  of  a 
new  chapel  on  a  site  given  to  Father  lloche 
by  ilr  Hartley.  The  priest,  who  knew  that 
the  other  had  recently  avoided  him,  felt  con- 
siderably suqiriscil  at  seeing  the  bailiflf  aj)- 
proach  him  of  his  own  free  vnYL 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  con- 
tjjiued  etjual  parts  of  irony  and  anger,  "  what 
do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Protestant  ?  Ah, 
what  a  blessed  Protestant  you  are  !  and  what 
a  hawl  they  made  when  they  caught  you  ! 
What  do  you  want,  you  shuffling  scoun- 
drel?" 

"Troth,  the  grace  o'  God,  I  fear,"  re- 
plied Darby,  humbly. 

"And  what  brings  you  to  me  then?  I 
mean,  sirra,  what's  your  Ijusiiicss  now?" 


"Wliy,  sir,  devil  a  one  o'.  me  but'scomo 
back  to  the  ould  creed.  Troth,  your  Rev- 
erence, the  impressions  you  made  on  me 
the  day  we  had  the  gi-eat  argimient,  was 
wondherful.  Be  my  sowl,  it's  yourself  that 
can  send  home  tlie  whi — word,  your  Rev- 
erence, in  a  way  that  it  won't  akl;/  be  for- 
i  gotten.  How-an-iver,  sm-e  hell  resave  the 
j  one  o'  me,  but  Ihirwii  back  his  dirty  rehgion 
to  Lucre — an'  left  him  an'  it— although  he 
offered,  if  I'd  remain  wid  them,  to  put 
Johnny  Short  out,  and  make  me  full  gaoler. 
'  :My  Lord.'  says  I,  '  thruth's  best.  I've  Iieai-d 
both  sides  o'  the  :u-gument  from  you  and 
Father  jM'Cabe  ;  an'  be  me  sowl,  if  you  were 
a  bisliop  ten  times  over,  you  couMn't  hould  a 
candle  to  liim  at  arguin'  Scrip! nre  ;  neither 
are  you  the  mild  and  forgiving  (Christian  that 
he  is.  Sure  I  know  yoiu"  cluurh  well,'  says  I 
up  to  him.  '  It's  a  fat  church,  no  doubt ; 
an'  I'll  tell  you  wliat's  in  it.'  " 

" '  "What's  that,  you  baekslidin'  vaga- 
bone  ?  '  "  says  he. 

"  '  "VMiy,  then,  plenty  of  mait,'  says  I,  '  but 
no  salvation  ; '  an'  salvation  to  me,  your 
Reverence,  but  be  got  black  over  the  whole 
face  and  chuUers  wid  rank  passion.  But 
sure — would  your  Reverence  come  a  little 
more  this  way  ;  I  think  the  men's  listenin' 
to  us — but  sure,"  continued  Darby,  in  a  low, 
wheedling,  confidential,  and  fi-iendly  voice, 
"  sure,  sir,  he  wanted  me  to  prosecute  you 
for  the  religious  instruction— for  tratli  it 
was  nothing  else,  glory  be  to  God — that  you 
gave  me  tlie  day  of  the  argiunent ;  an' — now 
listen,  your  Reverence — he  ofl'crcd  me  a 
bribe  if  I'd  do  it." 

""What  bribe  ! " 

"  Why,  sii',  ho  p>it  his  hand  under  liis 
apron — sure  he  has  a  bl  ick  silk  apron  on  him 
now,  jist  for  all  the  world  like  a  big  man 
cook,  dressed  out  in  inurnin' — he  put  his 
hand  undher  his  apron,  and  wid  a  hitch  got 
it  into  his  breec;hes  jjocket — '  here's  a  fifty 
pound  note  for  you,'  says  he,  '  if  you'll  prose- 
cute that  wild  priest — there's  no  end  to  his 
larnin,' says  he,  'and  I  want  to  punish  him 
for  it ;  so.  Darby,  here's  a  fifty  pound  note, 
an'  it'll  be  yours  when  the  prosecution's 
over ;  and  111  beai*  all  the  expenses  be- 
sides.' " 

"  And  what  did  you  any  to  that  ?  "  asked 
the  priest. 

"  Troth,"  replied  Darby,  "I  jist  bid  him 
considlier  his  fifty  pound  note  as  waste  paper 
— an'  that  was  my  answer." 

"  And  there's  mine,  you  lying,  In-jiocriti- 
cal  scoundrel,"  said  the  priest,  laying  liis 
whip  across  the  worthy  bailiffs  shouldere  ; 
"j-ou  have  been  for  thirty  years  in  the 
pari.sh,  and  no  hiuuan  being  ever  knew  you  to 
go  to  your  duty — you  have  been  a  scourge 
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on  the  poor — you  have  maUgned  and  be- 
trayed those  who  phiced  confidence  in  you 
— and  the  truth  ia,  not  a  word  ever  comes 
out  of  your  hps  can  be  believed  or  trusted  ; 
when  you  have  the  marks  of  rejjentance 
and  truth  about  you,  I  may  listen  to  you, 
but  not  until  then — begone  !  " 

"Is  that  your  last  defcarmination ? "  said 
Darby. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  my 
last,  and  I'll  stick  to  it  till  I  see  you  a  differ- 
ent scoundrel  from  what  you  are." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Darby ;  "  then,  upon  my 
sowl,  you're  all  of  a  kidney — all  jack  fellow 
like — an'  divil  rasave  the  dacent  creed  among 
you,  barriu'  the  Quakers,  and  may  heaven 
have  a  hand  in  me,  but  I  think  I  was  born 
to  be  a  Quaker,  or,  any  way,  a  Methodist.  I 
wish  to  God  I  understood  praichiu' — at 
aitiu'  the  bacon  and  fowl  I  am  as  good  a 
Methodist  as  any  of  them — but,  be  me  sowl, 
as  I  don't  understand  praichin',  I'll  stick  to 
the  Quakers,  for  when  a  man  jjraiches  there, 
aU  he  has  to  do  is  to  say  no  tiling."  Having 
uttered  these  sentiments  in  a  kind  of  solilo- 
quy, Darby,  after  having  given  the  jwiest  a 
very  significant  look,  took  his  departure. 

"  Well,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  if  the  Quak- 
ers, bad  luck  to  them,  won't  take  me,  I  know 
what  I'll  do — upon  my  conscience,  I'll  set  up 
a  new  religion  for  myself,  and  sure  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  bring  out  a  new  religion 
myself,  as  many  that  done  so.  Who  knows 
but  I  may  have  a  congregation  of  my  own 
yet,  and  troth  it  may  aisily  be  as  respectable 
as  some  o'  them.*  But  sure  I  can't  be  at  a 
loss,  >  for,  jjlaise  God,  if  all  fails,  I  can  go  to 
Oxford,  where  I'm  tould  there's  a  manifac- 
toiy  of  new  religions — the  Lord  be  praised 
for  it !  " 

On  returning  home,  Val  was  observed  to 
be  sdent  and  morose.  The  dashing  speed  of 
his  ride  to  M'Loughliu's  was  not  usual  to 
him,  for  his  motions  were  generally  slow  ; 
it  was  significant,  however,  of  the  gi'eedy 
spirit  which  stimulated  him  to  the  long 
wished  for  glut  of  his  revenge.  Not  so  his 
return.  He  walked  his  horse  as  if  he  had 
been  a  philosopher  on  horseback  ;  and  when 
Phil  (now  Cjuite  tipsy),  who  expected  to  see 
him  return  with  aU  the  savage  triumph  of 
vengeance  in  his  looks,  saw  that  he  was 
dumb,  spiritless  and  absolutely  crestfallen, 
and  who  also  obseiwed  the  symptoms  we 
spoke  of,  he  began  naturally  enough  to  sus- 
pect that  something  had  gone  wrong.     His 


*  Darby  had  better  succe.ss  iu  his  speculations 
than  perhaps  he  ever  expected  to  have.  We  need 
not  inform  the  ^euerality  of  our  readers  that  the 
sect  called  Darbyites  wei-e  founded  by  him,  and 
have  been  called  after  him  to  the  present  day, 
sometimes  Darbyites,  and  sometimes  Drivers. 


interrogations,  however,  were  fruitless.  Val, 
on  his  inquii-ing  the  cause  of  these  appear- 
ances, told  him  in  a  petulant  fit  of  that  ill- 
temper  which  is  pecular  to  cowards,  "to  go 
be  hanged  ; "  a  comphment  wliich  dutiful 
Phil  returned  to  his  worthy  father  -svith  in- 
terest. This  was  all  that  passed  between 
them,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  obser- 
vation which  fell  from  PhU's  lips  as  he  left 
the  dinner-table,  late  in  the  evening. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  M'Clutchy,  you're  a  con- 
founded iil-temjiered  old  scoimdrel,  an-and 
wha-what's  more — o-o-over  to  your  disgrace, 
a  d d  bad,  rotten,  and  unsound  Protes- 
tant. How  do  you  ex-expect,  sir,  that  a  Prot- 
estant Establishment  can  be  sup-support 
-jjorted  in  this  country  by  such  scandalous 
con-conduct  as  this '?  hip,  hip,  hurra  !  Instead 
of-of  being  an  ex-example  to  your  son,  it  is 
your-your  son,  M'Clutchy,  that  is  an  example 
to  _you,  hip,  hip,  hur — ,  and  so  good  night  to 
you,  I'm — I'm  on  for  a  neat  bit  of  1 
— that's  all.     Go  to  bed,  you  old  dog." 


CHAPTEE  XXIX. 

The.  Movntmn  Grave- Yard— Dreams  of  a  Broken, 
Heart — Tlie  Ohrixtian,  Pantor  at  his  Duty — Mel- 
ancholy Mcetiitg  between  a  Mother  and  her  Son— 
A  Death-Bed  that  the  Great  might  envy — Fhil 
e.tperiencen  a  Specimen  of  the  Pressure  from 
without— Retribution— The  Death  of  Valentine 
i/'  Clutchy. 

It  was  now  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  up  from  the  moment  of  Val's  retiu-n, 
he  had  scarcely  spoken  half  a  dozen  words. 
As  Phil  was  leaving  the  room,  however,  the 
father  called  after  him  : — 

"  Phil,"  said  he,  "  come  here  for  a  minute." 

"Well," said Pliil,  staggermg back,  "what's 
in  the  wind  now  ?  " 

"Phil,"  continued  the  fathei-,  "which  of 
all  the  blood-hounds  is  the  greatest  and  most 
remorseless  villain  ?  " 

"A  d d  ni-nice  point  to  decide,  when 

they're  on-on  dutj',"  replied  Phil. 

"  If  he  escapes  me — "  said  Val  in  a  solilo- 
cjuy  ; — "  but  no  matter,"  he  added,  speaking 
aloud;  "I'm  a  fool  for  putting  such  a  ques- 
tion to  you.  Go  to  bed,  and  sleexD  youi-self 
sober." 

Phil  staggered  out  of  the  room  in  a  very 
musical  mood,  slamming  the  door  after  him 
with  a  force  that  made  the  house  shake.  He 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  yards  from  the  hall 
door  when  Eaymond  aj)peared  iu  the  dis- 
tance, beckoning  him  forward  ;  a  signal  lor 
which  he  was  looking  out  ^^ith  that  kind  of 
drunken  eagerness  which  is  incapable  of  fore- 
thought, or  any  calculation  whatsoever  that 
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migbt  aid  in  checking  the  gi'oss  and  onward 
impulses  of  blind  and  savapfe  appetite.  Pliil's 
instinctive  cowardice,  however,  did  not  aban- 
don him.  -In  the  course  of  the  da3'  he  primed 
and  loaded  his  pistols,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared against  any  of  those  continy^eneies 
\vluch  the  fears  of  pnsilluiiinions  men  never 
fail  to  create.  On  nuotiiii;'  with  liaj'mond, 
who  had  been  wuitini^'  for  him  outside,  at  a 
placie  previously  aj^eed  ou  between  them,  he 
pulled  out  the  fire-anus,  and  showed  them  to 
the  fool,  with  a  swagfjerinf^  air,  which,  despite 
his  intoxication,  sorely  belied  wliat  he  felt. 
They  then  proceeded  together  by  the  moun- 
tain i>ath,  the  moon  occasionally  showing 
hei-self  by  glimpses — for  the  night,  although 
cloudy,  was  not  dai'k,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  clouds  passed  away,  she  almost 
might  be  said  to  flash  out  wth  singular 
brilliancy. 

We  now  leave  them  on  their  way  to  the 
place  of  ai^pointment,  as  it  ha<l  been  an-anged 
by  Kaymoud,  an<l  beg  our  readers  to  accom- 
l)any  us  to  tlic  church-yard  in  the  mountains, 
where  all  that  were  dear  and  so  devotedly  be- 
loved by  poor  Jlary  Oliegan  slept.  This 
mihajipy  Avoman,  though  closely  watched  by 
her  friends  and  ueighboi-s,  always  contrived, 
with  the  ingenuity  peculiar  to  maniacs  and 
insane  persons,  to  escape  from  time  to  time 
from  under  their  sum'eillance,  and  make  her 
way  to  the  spot,  which,  despite  the  aberra- 
tions of  reason  and  intellect,  maintained  all 
its  s:icred  and  most  tender  influences  over 
her  i)ure  and  noble  hoart.  For  some  time 
past,  moved  probably  by  some  unconscious 
impression  of  the  pastoral  attention  and  kind- 
ness of  the  amiable  Father  Roche,  she  had 
made  his  liouse  her  home  ;  and  indeed  noth- 
ing could  exceed  the  assiduity  and  care  with 
which  she  was  there  watched  and  tended. 
Everytliing  that  could  be  done  for  her  was 
done  ;  but  all  sympathy  and  humanity  on 
theu-  pai-t  came  too  late.  AVeek  after  week 
her  strength  wasted  away,  in  a  manner  that 
WHS  painfully  perceptilile  to  tho.se  who  felt 
an  interest  in  her.  Her  son  Ned  was  still  in 
tlie  coiuitiT,  but  had  no  fixed  residence,  and 
merely  remained  for  the  puiiiose  of  seeing 
her  freed  from  all  her  miseries,  and  laid  in 
her  last  unbroken  sleep  beside  tliose  whom 
she  had  loved  so  well.  On  the  evening  in 
question,  she  appeared  to  be  so  feeble  and  ex- 
hausted, that  the  good  priest's  family  did  not 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  particular  vigi- 
lance was  iiecessaiy.  Between  six  and  seven 
o'clock,  then,  she  had  performed  the  last  of 
tho.se  pilgi-images  of  tjie  heai't  which  time 
after  time  had  been  nnule  by  her  to  tlie  soli- 
tary chiu-ch-yard  in  tlie  mountains— c(nitain- 
ing.  as  it  did,  the  only  humble  shrine  from 
wlience  her  bi-uised  aiid  broken  spirit  could 


I  draw  that  ideal  happiness,  of  which  God  in 

I  His  mercy  had  Jiot  bereft  her. 

j  On  arriving  at  the  old  ruin,  she  felt  so 
completely  enfeebled,  that  a  little  rest  was 
absolutely  necessary  previous  to  her  reaching 

,  the  graves  slio  came  to  risit,  altliough  they 

I  were  only  a  few  yards  distant  fi'om  the  spot 

]  which  affoixled  the  poor  ci-eature  the  requisite 

'  shelter  wiiile  recruiting  her  exhausted  pow- 

j  ers.  At  length  she  arose,  and  having  tottered 
over  to  the  graves,  she  sat  down,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands  about  her  knees,  she  rocked 
her  liody  to  and  fi-o,  as  Ii-ish  women  do  when 
under  the  influence  of  strong  grief.  She 
then  chaunted  a  verse  or  two  of  an  old  song, 

I  whose  melancholy  notes  wore  not  out  of 
keeping  with  either  the  scene  or  the  hour  ; 
nor  an  unsuitable  burthen  for  the  wild  night 
breeze  which  wailed  through  the  adjoining 
ruins  in  tones  that  might  almost  be  supposed 
to  proceed  fi-om  the  spii-it  of  death  itself,  as 
it  kept  its  lonely  watch  over  those  who  lay 
beneath. 

i      "I  wonder,"  said  she,  "that  they  do  not 

I  speak  to  me  before  this,  for  they  know  I'm 
here.     All,"    she    proceeded,     "  there's    his 

I  voice ! — my  white-haii-ed  Brian's  voice  !  what 
is  it,  darling  ?  I'm  li.stenin' ! 

"  '  Come,  mother,  come,'  he  says,  '  we  ai'e 

I  waitin' ! ' 

"Is  it  for  me,  a  lanna  dhas>  oge ? 
"'Yes,' he  ^ys,    'for  you,   mother  dear, 
for  you  ! ' 

"  Well,  Brian  darlin',  I'll  come. 
" '  Yes,  come,'  he  says,  '  for  we  ai-e  wait- 
in'  !' 

"  .4.nd,"  she  proceeded,  "  who  is  this  again  ? 
ah,  siu-e  I  needn't  ax  ;  Torley,  my  heart,  I'm 

j  here ! 

I      "  '  Come,   mother  dear,'  he  says,  '  for  we 

I  are  waitin' ! ' 

I       "  Is  it  for  me,  my  manly  son  ? 

I       "  '  Yes,'  he  says,  '  for  you,  mother— mother 

j  deal-,  for  you  ? ' 

"  Well,  Torley  darlin',  I'll  come. 

" '  Yes,    come,'    he    says,     '  for    we    arc 

I  waitin'?' 

i      "Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "here  is  my  own 

'  Hugh,  my  brave  husband,  that  I  fought  for, 
what  does  he  say  ?     Whisht ! 

'       "  '  Come,  Marj'  dear — come,  the  distracted, 

j  the  lovin,'  but  the   heart-broken — come  to 

I  us,  my  fair-haired  Mary,  for  we  are  waitin' ; 
our  hcju-ts  love  you  even  in  heaven,  and  long 
for  you  to  be  with  us.' 

1  "Husband  of  my  heart,  I  will  come  ;  and 
here  sure  /  feel  as  you  all  do  in  heaven — for 
there  is  one  thing  that  nothing  can  kill,  and 

J  will  never  die,  that  is  tlie  ligiit  that's  in  a 
lovin'  wife's  heart — the  light  tliat  shines  in  a 
mother's  love — Hugh,  asthore  machi-ee,  I'll 

'  come,  for  sure  I'm  jist  ready. 
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"You  are  not  sick  now,  Brian,"  she  pro- 
ceeded ;  "it  isn't  the  cowkl  pi'atee,  and  the 
black  sickenin'  bog  water  you  have  there  ! 

"  '  No,  mother  dear,'  he  says,  '  but  we 
want  yoM  ;  oh,  don't  stay  away  from  us,  for 
our  hearts  long  for  you.' 

"I  will  come,  avilhsh — sure  I'm  jist  ready. 
Torley,"  she  proceeded,  sustaining  a  dialogue 
that  proceeded,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  accumu- 
lated affection  of  a  heart  whose  tenderness 
shed  its  Ught  where  that  of  reason  failed, — 
"  Torley,  my  manly  son,  your  young  cheek 
is  not  pale  now,  nor  your  eye  dim — you  don't 
fear  the  hard-hearted  Agent,  nor  his  blood- 
hounds, nor  the  cowld  and  bitther  storm 
that  beat  upon  your  poor  head,  an'  you  dyin' 
— you  don't  fear  them  now,  my  brave  boy — 
you  neither  feel  nor  fear  any  of  these  things 
now,  Torley,  my  son  ! 

"  '  No  mother,'  he  says  '  all  we  want  now 
is  to  have  you  wid  us.  Our  hearts  long  for 
you,  and  why  do  you  stay  away  from  iis  ? — 
Oh  !  come  mother  dear,  for  we're  waitin'  ! ' 

"  Torley,  my  manly  son,  I'll  come,  for  I'm 
jist  ready. 

"  Hugh,  husband  of  my  heai't,  you're  not 
now  lyin'  sick  upon  the  damp  cowld  straw, 
as  you  war  in  the  cabin  on  the  mountains — 
your  head  has  no  pain  now,  avick  machree 
— nor  is  your  heart  low  and  sorrowful  wid 
your  own  ilbiess  and  our  want. — The  voices 
of  the  Dashers,  or  Blood-houpds,  aren't  now 
in  your  ears,  nor  need  you  be  afraid  that  they 
will  disturb  your  bed  of  death — an'  distract 
your  poor  sowl  wid  their  blaspheniin',  when 
you  ought  to  think  of  God's  mercy. — Oh  !  no, 
a\illish,  sure  you  feel  none  of  that  now, 
Hugh  dear  ? 

"  '  Oh,  no,'  he  says, '  nothing  of  that  do  we 
feel  now — nothing  of  that  do  we  fear.  But, 
come,  Mary,  oh,  come,  come  to  us — and  we 
tliink  the  time  long  till  we  see  you  again.'  " 

These  affecting  dialogues,  or  rather 
"  dreams  of  a  broken  heai-t,"  were  literally 
nothing  else  than  the  mere  echoes  of  her  own 
affection  ;  for  it  was  obvious  that  the  love  she 
felt  for  her  husband  and  children,  uncon- 
scious as  she  then  was  of  it,  gave  form  to  the 
sentiments  which  her  excited  imagination 
had  clothed  in  language  that  was  so  highly 
figurative.  For  some  time  she  was  silent, 
or  muttered  to  herself  such  fragments  of  un- 
connected language  as  rose  to  her  fancy — 
and  ultimately  laid  down  her  head  upon  the 
little  grassy  mound  which  constituted  theu- 
graves.  Here  she  had  not  lain  long,  when, 
overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the  joiu-ney,  she 
closed  her  eyes,  and  despite  the  chilliness  of 
a  biting  night,  sank  into  an  unbroken 
slumber. 

Sleep  on,  poor  sufferer— and  let  those 
whose   crimes   have    j)laced   thy    distracted 


head  upon  that  cold  and  unnatural  pillow, 
reflect  that  they  have  a  judge  to  meet,  who 
will,  in  another  liie,  not  overlook  the  deeds 
done  in  this.  Who  is  there  who  would,  even 
in  this  thy  most  joitiable  destitution,  exchange 
thy  innocent,  but  suffering  spirit,  for 
M'Clutchy's  heai't,  or  the  dark  crimes  which 
it  festers. 

At  length  she  awoke,  but  whether  it  was 
that  the  keen  and  piercing  air  had  cooled  the 
pulsation  of  her  beating  brain,  or  that  the 
restoration  to  reason,  which  is  called,  when 
ajiplied  to  the  insane — a  lightening  before 
death — had  taken  place,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  anything  like  certainty.  At  all 
events,  on  awakening,  the  first  sensations  she 
experienced  were  those  of  sui-prise  and 
wonder,  and  immediately  did  she  feel  her 
mind  filled  with  a  train  of  shocking  and  feai-- 
ful  reminiscences.  Her  physical  sufferings 
were  also  great.  She  felt  benumbed  and 
chilled  ;  her  heart  was  cold,  and  a  sliivering 
sickness  ran  through  her  whole  frame,  with 
a  deadly  presage  of  approaching  dissolution. 
She  looked  ujJ  to  the  sky,  then  round  her  at 
the  graves,  and  in  a  moment  recognized  the 
burying-place  of  her  husband  and  chilcb-en. 
All  the  circumstances  then  connected  with 
the  Extermination  scene  at  Drum  Dhu,  and 
that  of  the  treble  death  in  the  mountains, 
rushed  upon  her  recollection  with  a  force  at 
once  vivid  and  powerful. 

"Father  of  heaven,"*  she  exclaimed,  "I 
have  been  driven  out  of  my  raison  by  too 
much  sorrow,  and  here  I  am  restored  to  it 
on  the  very  graves  where  those  that  I  love 
sleep  ! " 

She  then  endeavored  to  rise,  but  found  on 
making  the  attempt,  that  she  had  not 
strength  for  it.  The  consciousness  of  this 
filled  her  heart  with  woe  almost  unutterable. 

"Merciful  father,"  she  again  exclaimed, 
"  do  not — oh,  do  not  sutferme  to  die  on  this 
wild  mountain  side,  far  from  the  face  or 
voice  of  a  human  being  !  There  is  nothing 
too  powerful  for  youi-  hand,  or  beyond  your 
strength  or  your  mercy,  to  them  that  jJut 
their  humble  trust  in  you.  Save  me,  oh, 
God,  from  this  frightful  and  lonely  death, 
and  do  not  let  me  perish  here  without  the 
consolations  of  religion !  But  if  it's  thy 
blessed  and  holy  ■ftill  to  let  me  do  so,  then  it 
is  my  duty  to  submit !  Give  me  strength, 
then,  to  bow  to  thy  will,  and  to  receive  with 
faith  and  thanksgivin'  whatever  you  choose 
to  bestow  upon  me  !  And  above  sdl  things, 
O  Lord,  grant  me  a  repentant  heart,  and 
that  my  bleak  and  lonely  death-bed  may 
have  the  light  of  glory  iipon  it !     Grant  me 

*  The  reader  i.s  to  remember,  that  she  is  supposed 
to  give  utterance  to  all  her  feelings  and  sentiments 
in  the  Irish  language. 
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tliis,  O  GoJ,  and  I  will  die  liappy  even  here  ; 
for  where  your  blessed  presence  is  there  can 
be  nothing  wantiu'." 

Her  piety  and  fiiitli  in  the  mercy  of  God 
were  not  without  tlieir  own  rewai-d.  The 
1  ist  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  Fath- 
er Koche,  accompiuiied  by  her  son  Ned,  ad- 
vanced to  the  grave  on  which  she  sat.  He 
had  been  absent  on  a  sick  call,  and  would 
not  have  been  awai-e  of  her  escape  to  the 
mountains,  were  it  not  for  her  sou,  who, 
having  met  him  ou  his  return,  requested  per- 
mission to  see  her,  only  for  a  few  minutes,  if 
not  too  late.  The  priest  gi-anted  him  so 
reasonaWe  a  request,  and  it  was  on  seeking 
for  her  that  the  discovery  of  her  absence  took 
place,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  been  of 
opinion  that  she  had  gone  to  bed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  as  was  mostlj-  her 
habit  The  priest  suspected,  fi'om  her  weak 
state  of  health  and  shattered  constitution, 
that  such  a  jouiuey  would  probably  prove 
fatal,  and  with  his  usual  discrimination  he 
calculated  iqjon  the  restoration  to  reason 
which  actually  occui-red. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  he,  "the  administra- 
tion of  the  last  rites  will  console  her  on  her 
bed  of  deatli,  and  God  forbid  that  she  should 
depart  without  them.  It  is  my  duty  that  she 
shall  not." 

"Poor  woman!"  said  he,  as  they  ap- 
proached her,  "  this  chilly  night  will  be  a 
severe  trial  upon  her." 

"  What  wouldn't  I  give,  my  dear  mother, 
— oh,  what  wouldn't  I  give,"  said  Ned,  ten- 
derly tiking  her  hand,  "  to  see  your  senses 
restored  to  you  !  " 

"  Thank  the  Almighty,  then ! "  she  returned 
feebly — ■"  what ! — my  darhng  son  Ned  !  and 
Father  Roche  !  Oh,  wixs  I  not  right  in  sayin' 
that  there  is  nothing  too  powerful  for  God's 
strength  and  love  ?  "  she  exclaimed  ;  she  then 
kissed  her  son,  who  bm-st  into  teai-s,  and 
tenderly  embraced  her. 

"  See  how  unexpectedly  He  can  sur- 
round even  this  cowld  death-bed  with  his 
mercy." 

"  Don't  say  a  death-bed,  my  dear  mother, 
for  now  that  the  blight  of  raison  haa  left 
you,  I  liope  you'll  get  new  strength." 

"I  wUl,"  she  replied,  with  a  feeble  but 
mouniful  smile,  "  1  will  Ned  ;  but  it'll  be  in 
heaven  \n.ih.  them  I  love,  and  that  love  me. 
My  dear  Ned,  all  my  cares  are  now  over — 
all  my  affections  past — I  will  soon  be  out  of 
son-ow  and  out  of  pain  :  this  heart  will  suffer 
no  more,  and  this  liead  will  no  longer  be 
lUstnicted  !  Oh,  the  hopes  of  heaven,  but 
thcv're  sweet  and  cousolin'  on  the  bed  of 
death ! " 

"  Cherish  them,  dear  Marj-,"  said  Father 
Roche  ;  "  for  I  believe  you  will  soon — very 


soon  indeed — realize  them.  Her  pulse,"  he 
added,  "  is  scarcely  percejjtible,  and  j-ou  hear 
how  vei-y  feeble  her  voice  is." 

"A^liat  are  wo  to  do,  then?"  asked  her 
son ;  "do  you  think,  my  deal"  mothei-,  that 
you  could  bear  removal?" 

"No — ah,  no," — she  repUed,  "No — I  feel 
that  I  am  going  fast— my  feet  and  limbs  are 
like  marble,  and  the  cowld  is  gettin'  into  my 
j  heart." 

"Ah,  my  darling  mother,"  said  the  son,  in 
1  teai's,  "but  that  was  Ihe  warm  and  the  lovin' 
I  heai't ! " 

Father  Roche  then  having  put  on  his  stole, 
I  went  to  her  side,  and,  as  is  usual  in  all  cases 
.  of  approaching  death,  where  a  priest  is  in 
I  attendance,  administered  to  her  the  last  rites 
[  of  religion.  Here  in  tlie  mountain  solitude 
!  did  ho  cheer  her  departing  spirit,  as  he  had 
I  that  of  her  hu.sband,  with  the  sustaining 
j  ho2>es  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

"Now,"  said  slie,  "I  know  that  I  die 
I  happy  ;  for  here  where  I  couldn't  cxj^ect  it, 
!  has  the  light  of  God's  mercy  shone  upon  me. 
I  He  has  brought  my  son  to  my  side — He  has 
brought  the  consolations  of  religion  to  my 
heart,  when  I  was  lyin'  helpless  and  alone  in 
I  this  mountain  desert.  Yes,"  she  said,  "I 
forgive  all  those  who  ill-treated  both  me  and 
mine — and  the  worst  I  w-ish  them  is,  to  pray 
I  thai  God  may  forr/ive  them,  and  turn  thinr 
\  hearts.  And  now,  Hugh,  I  am  i-eady — Tor- 
I  ley,  my  manly  son,  and  my  own  Brian,  with 
I  the  fail-  locks,  we'll  soon  be  all  united  again 
I  — and  never  to  part  any  more — never  to  part 
1  any  more  !  Ned,"  said  she,  "kiss  me  ;  you 
ai-e  all  I  now  lave  behind  me  out  of  my  fine 
j  family  ;  but  God's  will  be  done !  I  need  not 
)  bid  you,"  she  added,  "  to  bury  me  here,  for  I 
know  you  will — and  I  wish  you  would  put 
,  little  Brian's  coffin  on  mine,  in  order  that 
my  darling  child  may  sleep  where  I'd  have 
him  sleej),  until  the  Resurrection  Day — that 
is,  upon  tliis  lovin'  mother's  breast.  But 
what  is  this  ?  "  she  asked  ;  "  is  there  a  light 
— a  blight  light— about  me?  I  feel  liappy — 
happy.  Oh  sure  this  is  the  love  of  God  that 
is  to  recompense  me  for  all !  " 

Ned,  who  had  her  in  his  arras,  felt  her 
head  fall  down,  and  on  looking  at  her,  he 
lierceived  that  she  had  actually  passed  away 
into  the  happiness  of  God's  love,  whic^h,  no 
doubt,  diffused  its  radiance  through  her 
spirit  that  was  now  made  perfect. 

"•Yes,"  said  Father  Roche,  wiping  Iiis 
eyes,  "a  pure  and  noble  spirit  has  indeed 
passed  from  a  life  of  gi-eat  trial  and  crushing 
calamity  into  one  of  gloi-y  and  immortality. 
There  is  a  proof,  and  a  consoling  pi-oof,  of 
the  lustie  which  so  often  irradiates  the 
death-beds  of  the  humble  classes  in  LcLand, 
who  die  far  from  the  knowledge  and  notice 
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of  the  great,  -whom  their  toil  j^roliably  goes 
to  support."    ■ 

"  Yes,"  repHed  Ned,  bitterly  ;  "it's  an  aisy 
thing  for  Lord  Cumber  to  know  -what's  either 
good  or  bad  upon  his  estate — how  the  peo- 
ple live,  or  how  they  die — very  aisy,  indeed, 
for  a  man  wlio  never  puts  a  foot  on  it,  but 
leaves  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  villains  as 
Jl'Clutchy.  Had  he  been  livin'  on  his  proi?- 
erty,  or  looked  affcher  it  as  he  ought  to  do, 
I  don't  think  it's  lyin'  stretched,  far  fi-om 
house  or  habitation,  that  you  would  be  tliis 
night,  my  blessed  mother — my  poor  father, 
and  your  childre  cut  down  by  persecution, 
and  yourself,  without  house  or  home,  runnin'  I 
an'  unhappy,  deranged  creature  about  the 
countrj',  and  now  Ijdn'  there  widout  a  roof  to 
cover  your  poor  remains." 

"Do  not  say  so,"  replied  Father  Eoche  ; 
"  she  shall  be  waked  in  my  house,  and  buried 
at  my  expense." 

"  if  you'll  allow  lier  to  be  waked  there,  I 
will  thank  you.  Father  Eoche ;  but  the  ex- 
penses of  her  bxtrial,  I  am  myself  able  to  pay  ; 
and  so  long  as  I  am,  you  know,  I  could  not 
suffer  any  one  else  to  inthei-fare ;  many  I 
thanks  to  you,  sir,  in  the  meantime." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  priest,  "  as  I  know  I 
and  understand  the  feeling,  I  shall  not  press 
the  matter ;  but  since  the  body  cannot  be 
left  without  protection,  I  think  you  had 
l^ietter  go  do\\-u,  and  fetch  a  few  neighbors 
■nath  a  door,  and  let  her  be  removed  foi-th- 
with.    .  I  shall  remain  till  you  return. 

"It's  a  very  hard  thing.  Father  Eoche, 
tliat  you  should  be  put  to  si  eh  a  duty,"  re- 
plied O'Rcgan  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  I  wouldn't 
take  all  the  money  in  the  King's  exchequer, 
and  remain  here  by  myself." 

"  But  I  have  no  such  fears,"  said  the 
priest ;  "  I  shall  stay  within  the  shelter  of 
this  old  ruin  until  your  retm-n,  which  wiH  be 
as  quick,  I  tmst,  as  possible." 

O'Eegan  was  about  to  start  off  at  the  top 
of  his  speed  ;  and  Father  Eoche  began  to 
walk  to  and  fi"o  the  old  i-uin,  sti-uek  by  the 
jjale  moonlight,  as  it  fell  through  the  gi-ay 
stone  windows,  loopholes,  and  breaches  of 
the  walls,  lighting  up  some  old  remnant  of 
human  ambition,  or  perhaps  exposing  a  giin- 
ning  skull,  bleached  by  time  and  the 
elements  into  that  pale  white,  which  is  per- 
Irips  the  most  ghastly  exponent  of  death  and 
the  dead.  At  tliis  moment,  however,  they 
Avcre  each  in  no  small  degi-ee  startled  by  the 
sound  of  human  voices ;  and,  to  complete 
theii-  astonishment,  two  figures  approached 
the  humble  gi-ave  on  which  the  dead  body  of 
Mary  O'Eegan  lay  stretched.  On  turning 
towards  the  moon  they  were  both  immedi- 
ately recognized  by  the  priest  and  O'Eegan, 
who  looked  on  in  silence  and  wonder,  and 


waited  to  hear,  if  possible,  the  object  of 
their  visit. 

"I  say  again,"  said  Piiil,  "I  say  my  jolly 
ph-foolosophy — eh  foolosopher — that  is  to 
say,  you  deal  in  foolosophy — an  ex-exceUent 
trade  for  a  fool — I  say  again,  you  have 
brought  me  the  wrong  way,  or  misled  me 
somehow —  itpon  my  honor  and  reputation, 
Eimon,  I  rather  think  you're  short  of  sense, 
my  man.  Come,  I  say,  let  us  be  off  home 
again — what  the  de%ll  did  you  bring  me  to  a 
church-yard  for  ? — eh  ?  " 

"Whisht,"  said  Eaymoud,  "let  us  see — 
who  have  we  here?  Ah,"  said  he,  stooping 
dovm  and  feeling  the  chill  of  death  \ipon  her 
features,  "it  is  Maiy  O'Eegan,  and  she's 
dead — dead !  " 

"  Dead,"  exclaimed  Phil,  starting,  "  curse 
you,  Eimon,  let  iis  be  off  at  full  speed,  I  say 
— Gad,  I'm  in  a  nice  pickle  ;  and  these  j)is- 
tols  are  of  no  use  against  any  confounded 
ghost." 

On  hearing  that  Phil  carried  pistols, 
O'Eegan  started,  and  had  it  been  da.ylight,  a 
fierce  but  exulting  fire  might  have  been  seen 
to  kindle  in  his  eyes. 

"What  can  have  brought  them  here?" 
asked  Father  Eoche  ;  "I  cannot  understand 
their  visit  at  such  an  hom-  to  such  a  place  as 
this." 

"  A  few  minutes,  su-,  will  make  all  clear, 
maybe." 

"  And  what  brought  poor  Mary  here  to 
die,  do  you  know  ?  "  inquired  Eaymond  ;  "no 
you  don't,"  he  rephed,  "but  I  wiU  tell  you 
— she  came  to  die  near  poor  White-head  that 
she  loved  so  much,  and  neai-  Torley,  and 
near  poor  Hugh  himself,  that  the  blood- 
hounds— " 

"Damn  my  honor,  Eimon,  if  I  can  stand 
this  any  longer — I'm  off." 

"  Hould ! "  said  Eaymond,  mth  a  shout 
whose  echoes  rang  thi-ough  the  ruins  ;  "you 
musu't  go  till  you  hear  me  out,"  and  on 
uttering  the  words  he  gripi^ed  him  by  the 
arm,  and  led  him  over  to  the  dead  body. 

"  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  myself,"  proceeded 
Eaymond  ;  "  she  came  to  die  here  that  she 
might  be  near  ih('in — do  you  onderstand  ?  " 
and  he  involuntarily  pressed  the  aim  he  still 
held  -with  his  huge  iron  finger,  until  Pliil 
told  him  he  coidd  not  bear  the  pain.  "  She 
came  to  die  here  that  she  mightn't  have  far 
to  go  to  them  ;  for  you  don't  know,  maybe, 
that  it's  on  then-  grave  she  is  now  hin' : — ha, 
ha  ;  that's  one.     Dro  vou  ever  see  a  mukd- 

HERED  WOMAN,   C-VPTAIN  PhIL  ?  " 

"  Never,"  rephed  Phil,  who  stood  passive 
in  his  grip. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,"  he  chuckled,  "that's  not  a 
good  one.  Well,  but,  did  you  ever  see  a 
murdlierer  ?  " 
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"  Some  n'  the  blood-houuds  pinked  fel-  [ 
lows,  I  believe,  but  then  they  were  only  reb- 
els and  Pai)-pai)islies." 

"  Ha,  ha,"  still  cliuekled  Raj-mond,  as  he 
confronted  himself  by  deforces  with  Phil,  "  I 
Rwore  it  for  poor  White-head's  sake — and  for 
Mai-y  M'Louf^hhu's  sake — an'  for  twenty 
K:ikes  besides." 

"  God  !  lliraon,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said 
Phil  "  there's  a  dreadful  look  in  your  eyes 
— Riraon,  you  are  an  excellent  fellow  ;  but 
tell  me  what  you  mean  V  " 

"To  show  you  a  inurdlierer,"  he  replied  ; 
"  and  now  I  have  one  by  the  throat !  " 

As  he  sjioke,  he  clutched  him  by  the  neck 
with  a  grasp  that  niij^ht  strangle  a  tiger. 
Then,  as  before  in  ORcgan's  sheeling,  all 
the  fury  of  the  savage  came  upon  him  ;  his 
eyes  blazed  fearfully— the  white  fi-oth  of  pas- 
sion, or  rather  of  mathiess,  appeared  upon 
his  Hps,  and  his  bowlings  resembled  the 
rou-iug  of  some  beast  of  prey,  while  tearhig 
up  its  quivering  victim  in  the  furious  agonies 
9f  ijrotracted  hunger.  In  a  moment  Phil 
wiis  down,  and  tridy  the  comparison  of  the 
beast  of  prey,  and  his  struggling  victim,  is 
pi-obably  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be 
made  ;  when  we' consider  the  position  of  the 
one  ■wTithiug  helplessly  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  other  howling  in  all  the  insatiable 
wildness  of  bloodthirsty  triumph  over  him. 
So  hard  and  desperate  indeed  was  the  tug 
for  life,  and  so  deadly  was  the  immediate 
B3iise  of  suffocation  becoming,  that  Pliil, 
whose  eyes  were  already  blinded,  and  who 
was  only  able  to  utter  a  low  hoar.se  gui'gle, 
which  sounded  like  the  death-rattle  in  liis 
throat,  was  utterly  unable  cither  to  think  of 
or  to  use  hi.s  fire-arms.  The  onset,  too,  was 
so  quick,  that  neither  Father  Eoche  nor 
O'Regan  had  time  to  render  assistance. 

"  Great  heaven,"  exclaimed  the.priest,  "  is 
the  yoinig  man,  bad  and  wicked  as  be  is,  to 
be  mui-dered  before  our  eyes  by  that  gigantic 
idiot !  " 

He  proceeded  to  the  spot  just  when  Raj'- 
moiid  was  about  to  repeat,  in  reality,  the 
iuiagiuary  scene  with  the  pillow. 

"  Ho,  ho,"  he  shouted,  "  give  us  betther 
measure  —  a  little  more  of  it  —  the  same 
tongue  never  was  your  own  friend,  nor  the 
friend  of  any  one  else — ha,  ha. — ho,  ho,  ho. 
There,  that's  one— take  it  out  o'  that,  will 
you  V— whoo,  hoo — hello,  hach,  ach  I^This 
ifor  White-head,  and  this  for  ]Mary  M'— " 

'■  Wliat's  this,  Raymond  ?  "  said  Father 
Roche,  gently  laying  iiis  hand  upon  his  huge 
arm,  the  muscles  of  wliich.  now  strung  into 
almost  superhuman  strength,  felt  as  hard  as 
oak.  "  Stop,  liaymond,"  he  proceeded, 
"  would  you  like  that  work  youreelf,  my 
good  lioy?" 

Vou  II. -23 


"  Father  Roche  ! "  said  Eajonond,  relaxing 
his  hold  more  from  sm-prise  than  anything 
else. 

"If  you  will  take  your  hand  from  hia 
throat, '  Raym'ond,  my  good  boy,  I  will  tell 
you  where  you  will  get  a  cock  that  no  other' 
bird  in  the  country  could  have  a  chance  -with. 
There's  a  good  l)oy--let  him  go.  Follow  me 
over  here,  and  leave  him." 

"  A  cock  that  cannot  be  beat  ?  "  exclaimed 
Raymond,  starting  at  once  to  his  feet,  "  no, 
but  will  you  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you  where  he  is,"  said  the 
priest,  "but  do  not  harm  him  more,"  pointr 
ing  to  Phil, — "  I  only  trust  in  God  that  it  is 
not  too  late."  He  stooped  to  examine  Phil's 
countenance,  and  indeed  the  sight  was  a& 
strongly  calculated  to  excite  mirth  as  dis-> 
gust.  There  he  lay,  his  foul  to:igue  project- 
ing  out  of  his  mouth,  which  was  open  and 
gasped  for  wind  ;  his  huge  goggle  eyes,  too, 
had  their  revolting  squint  heightened  by 
terror  into  an  expression  very  like  that 
assumed  by  a  clown  when  he  squints  and 
makes  faces  at  the  audience,  whilst  his  whole 
countenance  was  neai-ly  black  from  excess  of 
blood,  and  the  veins  about  his  forehead  and 
temples  stood  out  swollen  as  if  fiUed  with 
ink. 

"  Aye,  vou  may  look  at  lum,"  said  Ray- 
mond— "lie  isapurty  boy  now,  countin'  the 
stars  there.  A  beauty  you  were,  a  beauty 
you  are,  and  so  I  leave  you  !  " 

"Come  over,"  said  Father  Roche  to 
O'Regan,  "and  see  if  you  can  render  him 
any  assistance.     You  are  stronger.' 

"Would  he  know  me,  do  you  think?" 
said  O'Regan  before  he  went  over. 

"  Atiirescnt,  certainly  not,"  rejalied  Father 
Roche  ;  "but  he  is  breatliing,  and  in  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes  I  hope  he  will  probably 
recover." 

O'ltegan  went  over,  loosed  his  cravat,  and 
stayed  with  him  a  few  moments,  after  which 
he  returned  to  Raymond  and  the  priest,  who 
were  now  in  the  ruin. 

"  I  tliink  he  will  be  well  enough  shortly," 
he  observed,  "  but  the  truth  is,  Raymond, 
that  he  wasn't  worth  yovu"  vengeance.  I  will 
now  go  and  fetch  a  few  of  the  neighboi-s  to 
assist  in  bringing  my  poor  mother  down 
from  this  lonely  spot,  that  she  may  at  least 
have  a  Christian  roof  over  her." 

Ho  ac(!t)nlingly  departed,  and  Father 
Roche  in  a  few  minutes  had  Phil's  mind 
completely  disentMigled  ft-om  the  train  of  dai-k 
thoughts  and  affectionate  inijHil.sos  by  wlii<-h 
it  ha<l  been  for  some  time  jiast  alternately 
influenced. 

"  Raymond,"  said  the  priest,  "  how  could 
j'ou  think  of  committing  such  a  fiightful  act 
as  murder  ?  " 
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"  Ha,  lia  !  "  he  replied,  "  sure  it  was  -when 
I  thouglit  of  Mary  M'Loughlin  and  poor 
White-bead." 

"  And  how  did  it  happen  that,  of  all  places 
in  the  Avorld,  you  both  came  here  ?  " 

"  Becaise  White-head  and  the  rest  are  here. 
Sure  he  thought  he  was  comin'  to  a  poor 
creature  upon  no  good,  and  when  he  was 
drunk  it  was  aisey  to  bring  him  anywhere — 
ha,  ha !  that's  one  too — for  /  can  manage 
him." 

••  I  thank  the  Almighty  Father,"  ejaculated 
the  pviest,  "  that  I  was  able  to  prevent  an- 
other murder  this  night — for  most  assured- 
ly, Raymond,  j'ou  would  have  taken  his  life." 

"Ho.  ho!"  exclaimed  the  fool,  with  a 
Little  ot  his  former  ferocity,  "  sure  it  was  for 
that  I  brought  him  here — aye,  aye,  nothin' 
else." 

"  Well,  while  you  live/'  continued  the  old 
man,  "never  attemj^t  to  have  the  blood  of  a 
fellow  creature  on  your  soul.  I  must  go 
over  r.nd  see  how  he  feels — I  iDereeive  he  is 
able  to  sit  up.  Young  man,"  he  proceeded, 
addressing  Phil,  "  I  render  God  thanks  that 
'  have  been  instinimental  in  saving  your  life 
Shis  night." 

"That's  more  than  I  know,"  replied  this 
graienil  youtii ;  "I  neither  saw  nor  heai-d 
you,  if  you  were." 

"  It  matters  not,"  replied  the  other,  "let 
me  assist  you  to  rise." 

"I  can  rise  myself  now,"  said  he,  getting 
up  and  staggering  ;  "I'll  transport  you  and 

that  d d  savage,  Eimon  the  hatter.     You 

aj-e  a  po-popish  i^riest,  and  you  cannot  be 
he-hero  at  this  time  of  night  for  much  good. 
Never  fear  but  I'll  make  jon  give  an  account 
of  yom-self,  my  old  buck." 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  PhU  had 
been  far  advanced  in  intoxication  previously  ; 
but  when  we  take  into  account  the  fearful 
throtthng  he  received,  and  the  immense  rush 
of  blood  which  must  have  taken  i>lace  to  the 
brain,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  he 
should  rclaiJse  into  the  former  sj'mptoms  of 
his  intoxication,  or,  in  other  words,  that  its 
influence  should  be  revived  in  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  treatment  he  received. 

"  I  think,"  continued  Phil,  "  that  I  have 
got  you  raid  Eimon  in  my  jjower  now,  and 
damn  lay  hon-honor,  may  be  we  won't  give 
you  a  chase  a-across  the  countiy  that'll  j)ut 
mettle  into  your  heels  ;  hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! 
Ay,  and  may  be  we  won't  give  big  M' — 
M'Cabe,  or  M'FlaU,  a  run  that  wOl  do  him 
good  too,  hip,  hij) — so  good  good-night  tiU  I 
see  you-yoii  just  as  you  ought  to  be — knitting 
your  stock-cocking  hke  Biddy  O'Doherty  ; 
hip  ! " 

He  then  staggered  on  homewards,  half 
stupid   from   the  strangulation    scene,    and 


very  far  removed  from  sobriety,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  copious  libations  of  brandy 
he  had  swallowed  in  the  coui-se  of  the  day 
and  evenmg. 

"Good  night,  Captain  Phil,"  cried  Ray- 
mond after  him  ;  "  when  -nill  you  come  to 
the  hills  to  meet  Bet  M'Crackeu  again  ?— ha, 
ha!  there  now,  that's  one." 

"  Poor  infatuated  young  man,"  exclaimed 
Father  Roche  ;  "  if  j-ou  were  not  so  com- 
l^lctely  an  object  of  contempt,  you  would 
sm-ely  be  one  of  compassion.  May  God  in 
his  mercy  j^ity  and  relieve  the  unfortunate 
people  whose  destinies,  domestic  comforts, 
and  general  happiness,  are  to  such  an  ex- 
tent in  the  keej)ing  of  men  like  you  and  j-our 
wretched  father — men  who  breathe  an  at- 
mosphere rank  with  j^rejudices  of  the  worst 
description,  and  hot  with  a  sj)irit  of  persecu- 
tion tliat  is  tffe  free  from  just  policy  as  it  is 
fi-om  common  sense  !  Wlien  will  this  mad 
spirit  of  discord  between  Christians  — mad,  I 
call  it,  whether  it  poison  religion,  politics,  oi 
inflame  religion— be  banished  by  mutual 
charity,  and  true  Uberty,  from  om-  unhapi^y 
country  ?  and  when  will  the  nilers  of  that 
country  leam  that  most  important  secret, 
ho\r  to  pi'omote  the  hapjiiness  of  the  people 
without  degradation  on  the  one  hand,  or  in- 
solent triumph  on  the  other  ?  " 

O'Regan's  return  with  the  neighbors  from 
the  lower  country,  was  somewhat,  and  yet 
not  much,  more  jDrotracted  than  Father 
Roche  had  expected.  Considering  every- 
thing, however,  there  was  little  time  lost,  for 
he  had  brougiit  about  a  d<5zen  and  a  half  of 
the  villagers  with  him.  Having  reached  the 
cold  bed  where  she  lay,  and  where  all  her 
aft'ections  had  dwelt,  they  i^laced  her  upon  a 
door,  and  having  covered  her  body  with  a 
cloak  brought  for  tlie  purpose,  the  little 
solitary  jsrocession  directed  their  ste23s  to 
that  humble  roof  which  had  been,  ever  since 
Father  Roche  occujned  it,  a  sheltering  one 
to  destitution,  and  povertj',  and  repentance. 

As  they  began  to  move  away,  O'Regan 
said — 

■"Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes — I  wish  to 
go  back  to  the  spot  where  my  father  and 
brothers  sleep  ;  that  surely  is  but  natural, 
and  I  will  soon  overtake  you." 

They  then  jsroceeded,  and  he  remained  at 
the  graves  of  his  relatives.  He  stood  over 
them  in  silence  for  many  minutes,  keeping 
his  face  covered  w^th  his  hands.  At  length 
he  knelt  down  and  sobbed  out  aloud. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  have  fulfilled  my 
oath — Torley,  I  have  fulfilled  my  oath — 
I  Brian,  my  sweet  and  fair-haired  child — 
I  your  brother,  when  none  was  left,  to  do  you 
]  justice  but  myself,  has  fulfilled  his  oath. 
I  Listen  to  me  and  rest  quiet  in  your  graves. 
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Tlife  oppressor  is  no  more — the  scourge  of 
the  poor — the  persecutor — the  robber  that 
trampled  upon  all  law — that  laughed  at  jus- 
tice— that  gave  vent  to  liis  bad  passions,  be- 
cause he  knew  that  there  was  neither  law 
nor  justice  in  the  country  to  protect  people 
like  you,  or  to  punish  hiiusoU  ; — that  o2)pres- 
sor — that  scom-ge  of  the  poor — that  pei-set^u- 
tor— that  robber,  is  this  night  sent  to  his 
account  by  my  hand — for  by  no  other  had 
he  such  a  right  to  fall. — Sleep  c]uiet  and 
contented  in  your  graves,  my  father — and 
Torley,  and  poor  Brian  I  As  wo  had  no  law 
for  us  in  this  country — /  was  his  law — I  was 
His  JUSTICE — and  so  may  (lod  prosper  me,  if 
there  is  not  a  heavy  load  taken  off  of  my 
heart  by  the  fate  that  has  come  on  the  vil- 
lain by  my  hand  !  " 

He  spoke  these  wonls  in  tears  and  deep 
sobs,  after  which  ho  composed  himself,  so 
as  that  he  might  ajipear  in  his  usual  mood, 
that  of  simple  grief,  on  rejoining  his  com- 
panions. 

The  moi-ning  of  the  following  day,  the 
town,  and  neighborhood  of  Castle  Cumber 
were  in  a  state  of  extraordinarj'  excitement 
and  tumult, 

"Valentino  M'Clutchy,  Esq.,"  said  the 
True  lilue,  "  the  excellent  and  humane 
Agent  of  (he  Castle  Cumber  property,  was 
most  barbarously  shot  dead  in  his  psu'lor, 
about  ten  o'clock  on  the  previous  night.  By 
this  (11  il)ohcal  act,  the  poor  of  that  admirably 
m;iu;iged  property,"  continued  his  brother 
Orangeman,  "  have  lo.st,  Ac,  &c." 

But  it  is  really  sickening  to  read  these  un- 
principled vindications  of  the  scoundrels  who 
drive  the  people  into  crime  and  bloodslied 
by  their  rack-renting  and  oppression.  It  is 
time  that  honest  men  should  speak  out,  and 
fixsten  upon  these  "  acourges  of  Iheir  cminlrij," 
their  proper  appellative.  To  this  murder, 
as  to  others  of  a  similar  character,  there 
never  was  any  clew  found  ;  notwithstanding 
the  lai-ge  rewards  th.at  were  subscribed  by 
the  gentry  of  the  county  and  by  government. 
Phil  was  too  drunk  tlie  evening  before  to 
remember  anything  distinctly.  His  pi.stols 
were  never  found,  nor  was  any  otlitr  discov- 
er>'  made  which  could  fasten  even  suspicion 
on  any  particulai-  individual. 

If  Phil,  however,  were  dnmk  the  night 
before  his  father's  death,  he  was  sober 
enough  the  night  after  it.  On  that  night 
there  was  not  a  hill  head  on  all  the  Castle 
Cumber  estate  which  had  not  its  bonfire  and 
its  rejoicing— for  the  re-ajipoint merit  of  Mr. 
Hickman  to  the  agency,  it  might,  however, 
be  observed  in  general  and  it  is  frightful 
to  be  forced  to  record  such  a  state  of  tilings 
— tliat  the  tenanti-j',  one  and  all  appeared  to 
feel  a  singular  complacency  of  temper  on  the 


occasion — a  strong  sense,  as  it  were,  of  great 
relief— a  revival  of  good  spirits— a  cherishing 
of  rational  hope — associated  with  dreams  of 
domestic  comfort,  reasonable  indulgence, 
sympathy,  and  common  justice. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Valentine  M'Clutchy* 
— and  as  we  have  only  one  other  fact  in) 
connection  with  him  to  record,  we  may  as 
well  recoi-d  it  here.  On  the  morning  after 
his  death,  his  mother,  Kate  Clank,  was 
foiuid  dead  on  the  steps  of  Castle  Cumber 
gaol,  whither,  it  would  seem,  she  had  come, 
as  if  from  a  principle  of  early  recollection,  to 
the  spot  where  she  had  Hist  drawn  her 
breath  in  innocence  ;  and  who  can  tell,  or 
will  any  one  dare  to  say,  that  she  died  in 
guilt,  or  unforgiven  ?  That  is  only  kuo^vn 
to  God,  by  whom  she  was  to  be  judged. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Richard  Topertoe  and  h's  limthr—T.ord  Cumber's 
Duel— Shot  hji  Ilara>\i—Ih.s  ,-,  /  ,,  ViNn.,„(ionof 
a    'I'j/rti iinical   I'riiicipU— M  Unman, 

and  Mary  M'Loiif/Min ^  .;//'  the 

Jtoll — Handsome  ViimpUiiK  !i I  /  /'  ./  "'w — Soh- 
mon^s  Death— DnneeK  (lie  Siriii/r/rri/i<j  Jiy — Lucre's 
Virtual  and  Christian  Death. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Alexander  Toper- 
toe,  for  he  was  soinel  imcs  called  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other,  but  most  frequently 
Richai-d,  had  been  for  several  years  on  the 
continent,  where  he  found  it  more  econoiiii- 
cal  to  reside  tlian  at  home.  '  A  circumstance 
connected  with  a  gambling  debt  of  his  broth- 
er's, communicated  by  a  friend,  brought 
him  suddenly  to  London,  where  he  arrived! 
in  time  to  save  his  brotlua^'s  reputation  and 
fortune,  and  most  probably  his  life,  tor  Lord 
Cumber,  be  it  known,  was  very  nearly  what 
is  termed  a  professed  duelist.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  his  brother  from  being 
fleeced  by  a  crew  of  aristocratic  black-legs, 
and  thereby  rendered  an  appeal  to  the  duello 
unnecessary,  he  happened  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  wealthy  merchant,  whose 
daughter,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  he 
wooed  and  won.  The  thing  in  fact  is  com- 
mon, and  has  nothing  at  all  of  romance  in  it. 
She  had  wealth  and  beauty  ;  he  had  some 
title.  Tlie  father,  who  pas^l  off  to  a  ditfer- 
ent  counting-house,  about  a  cotiplc  of  moiitha 
after  their  marriage,  left  him  and  her  to  the 
enjoyment  of  an  immense  property  in  the 
Funds  ;  and  sooth  to  say,  it  could  not  have 
got  into  better  hands.  Slie  was  made  the 
Hononble  .^[rs.  Richard  Topcrtoe,  and  if  a 
cultivated  understanding,  joined  to  an  excel- 
lent and  hunianc  heart,  deserved  a  title,  in 
her  person  tlicy  did.     After  his  arrival  in 
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London  he  had  several  conversations  with  his 
brother,  whose  notions  with  regard  to  prop- 
erty he  found  to  be  of  the  cool,  aristocratic, 
and  contemptuous  school ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  neglect  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  hfe,  and  to  look 
after  his  tenants.  It  was  enough  that  he  re- 
ceived their  rents,  and  paid  a  sensible  Agent 
to  collect  them.  What  more  could  he  do  ? 
Was  he  to  become  their  slave? 

Richard,  who  now  felt  quite  anxious  to 
witness  the  management  of  his  brother's  es- 
tate— if  only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
his  bad  logic  upon  the  subject  of  property, 
came  over  incognito  to  the  metropolis,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  ;  and  it  was  to  his 
brother,  under  the  good-humored  sobriquet 
of  Spinageberd,  that  he  addressed  the  letters 
recorded  in  these  volumes.  He  also  had  a 
lietter  object  in  view,  vrhich  was  to  purchase 
property  in  the  country,  and  to  reside  on  it. 
Tliat  he  did  not  succeed  in  rooting  out  of 
Lord  Cumber's  mind  his  senseless  prejudices 
\vith  resjject  to  the  duties  of  a  landlord,  was 
unfortunately  none  of  his  fault.  All  that 
man  could  do,  by  reasoning,  illustration,  and 
remonstrance,  he  did  ;  but  in  vain  ;  the  old 
absurd  principle  of  the  landlord's  claims 
upon  his  tenantry.  Lord  Cumber  neither 
could  nor  would  give  up  ;  and  having  made 
these  necessary  observations,  we  proceed  with 
our  nai-rative. 

Better  than  a  week  had  now  elapsed  ; 
M'Clutchy  had  been  interred  with  great  pomp 
— all  the  Orangemen  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts having  attended  "  his  honored  and  la- 
mented remains  "  to  the  grave,  each  dressed 
in  his  appropriate  Orange  costume.  The 
provincial  chaplain,  remarkable  for  singing 
his  own  songs,  had  been  engaged  to  preach 
his  funeral  sei'mon,  which  he  did  with  a  force 
of  eloquence  and  pathos  that  literally  brought 
the  tears  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
Val's  virtues  do\vn  their  cheeks — but  of  none 
else.  He  dwelt  with  particulai-  severity  upon 
t-iose  who  had  kindled  bonfires,  and  hung 
his  respectable  son,  "  our  esteemed  brother. 
Captain  Phil,  in  effigy  ;  whilst  the  sacred  re- 
mains of  that  father  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
and  who  so  well  deserved  his  love,  and  the  love 
of  all  who  had  the  pleasure  and  happiness  of 
his  acquaintance,  &c.,  &c.,  were  not  yet  cold." 

All  this,  we  say,  had  taken  place,  and  our 
friend  Hartley  was  seated  quietly  at  his 
breakfast  one  morning,  when  a  gentleman 
u.inied  Fenton  waited  upon  him,  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Cumber.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
Mr.  Fenton  opened  the  business  on  which  he 
had  come. 

"  I  regret,  Mr.  Hartley,  that  there  should 
be  any  misunderstanding  between  you  and 
Lord  Cumber. " 


"  Not  more  so  than  I  do,  Mr,  Fenton,  1 
assure  j'ou  ;  Lord  Cumber,  I  presume,  has 
an-ived  then?  But  pardon  me,  have  you 
breakfasted  ?  " 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  have  breakfasted.  He 
has  arrived,  sir,  and  requested  me  to  wait 
ui^on  you  for  an  apology.  It  appears,  ac- 
cording to  my  instructions,  as  the  lawyer.s 
say,  that  you  have  charged  him  with  holding 
and  exercising  tyrannical  principles  as  a 
landlord.  Now  this,  you  know,  is  really  a 
thing  that  a  man  like  him  could  not  overlook." 
"Of  course,  SIi-.  Fenton,  he  placed  our 
cori-espondence  in  your  hands." 

"  Unquestionably  he  submitted  it  to  me, 
previous  to  my  consenting  to  act." 

"  And  may  I  ask  youi"  own  opinion,  Mr. 
Fenton  ?  " 

"As  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  Mr. 
Hartley,  I  must  say  that  I  agree  with  him  -, 
I  think  a  landlord  has  a  I'if/hl  to  demand  eo- 
ei-i/  kind  of  support  from  his  tenant,  and  that 
if  the  tenant  claims  the  privilege  of  running 
counter  to  his  landlord's  interest,  then  the 
landlord  is  justified  in  removing  the  tenant 
off  his  j)roperty  as  soon  as  he  can." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  replied  Hartley,  "I 
have  no  concession  to  make,  and  no  apology 
to  offer.  I  regret  this  business  very  much  ; 
but  Lord  Cumber  places  me  in  a  iDositiou 
which  I  cannot  leave  without  dishonor." 

"  He  also  wishes  to  have  an  explanation 
with  resjoect  to  the  circumstances  which  in- 
duced so  many  of  his  corps  of  yeomamy  to 
enroll  their  names  in  your  new  troop." 

"I  have  explained  that  already,  by  stating 
that  I  never  solicited  any  of  his  men  to  join 
my  troop  ;  they  came  of  their  own  free  will, 
and  I  received  them,  and  certainly  will  re- 
ceive as  many  as  come  to  us  under  similar 
circumstances." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  will  not  cause  them 
to  withdraw  from  your  troop,  as  Lord  Cum- 
ber insists  on." 

"Insists  on!  Will  he  allow  neither  the 
tenant  nor  the  yeoman  the  iise  of  his  free 
will,  Mr.  Fenton  ?  I  see  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  refer  you  to  my  fiieud.  Cap- 
tain Ormsby.  who  will  assist  you  in  making 
all  the  necessary  arrangements ;  and  the 
sooner  this  unpleasant  matter  is  terminated, 
the  better."  After  bidding  each  other  good 
morning.  Mi-.  Fenton  depai-ted  to  make,  as 
Hartley  termed  them,  "the  necessary 
arrangements." 

The  next  morning  at  day-break,  in  a  pad- 
dock about  two  miles  fi'om  Castle  Cumber, 
there  stood  a  very  elegant  young  man,  of  a 
high  and  aristocratic  bearing,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Fenton.  to  whom  he  appeared  to  be 
relating  some  pleasant  anecdote,  if  one  could 
judge  by  the  che«vful  features  of  the  nan'ator, 
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and  the  laughter  of  his  companion.  A  car- 
risi^e  stood  by  a  kind  of  scalp  in  the  road, 
wliich  caiTiage  contained  a  medical  man, 
i\1k),  indeed,  was  present  with  j^reat  i-eluc- 
tance.  In  a  few  minutes  a  gij::,  containing 
two  persons,  drove  to  the  same  spot  at  a 
rapid  pace,  a  gentleman  on  hoi-seback  ac- 
compimving  it ;  these  were  Mr.  Hartley,  his 
friend,  CajJtain  Ormsby,  and  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, whom  he  also  had  brought  on  the 


On  meeting,  the  two  principals  bowed  po- 
htely,  addressing  each  other  in  fnen<lly 
terms,  and  were  actually  advancing  to  shake 
himds.  when  they  mutually  checked  them- 
selves, and  Hartley,  smiling,  said  :  — 

"  Jly  Lord,  I  fear  that  this  is  really  a 
foolish  business — why,  it  is  literally  fighting 
a  iluel  upon  abstract  principles." 

"It  is  fighting  a  duel  upon  a  principle, 
which,  whetlier  abstractor  not,  I  will  always 
support.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  avoid  a 
duel,  Mr.  Hartley,  you  have  only  to  with- 
draw the  offensive  term  yoij  ajjphed  to  the 
principle  in  cpiestion." 

'•  As  soon,  my  Lord,  as  you  renounce  the 
principle  itself." 

"Enough,"  said  Lord  Cumber,  "gentle- 
men, jjlease  to  let  us  take  our  ground." 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  coolness,  the 
ease  of  manner,  and  tine  bearing  of  both. 
The  ground  was  measured  at  twelve  jjaces, 
and  it  was  agi-eed  by  the  seconds,  from 
piinciples  of  humanity,  that  they  should  fire 
by  signal  Indeed,  we  may  say  here,  that 
the  seconds  did  everything  that  men  so 
cu'cumstaneed  could  do,  to  prevent  the 
necessity-  of  fighting.  Each,  however,  was 
high-minded  and  courageous,  and  knowing 
that  his  opponent  was  remarkable  for  bravery 
and  succ'css  as  a  duellist,  refused  to  make 
any  concession.  They  accordingly  took  their 
p^ounds,  resolved  to  abide  the  event. 

Having  been  placed,  the  seconds,  previous 
to  their  agreement  as  to  the  signal  to  be 
given,  withdrew  a  little,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely out  of  hearing.  Wliile  discussing 
this  point,  a  circumstance  occunx-d  worthy 
of  notice,  and,  we  must  say,  the  high-minded 
couragr-  which  it  manifested  ought  to  have 
restrained  Lord  Cumber,  as  a  man  of  honor, 
from  turning  a  pistol  agjiinst  Hai-tley  on  the 
occasion.  Both  were  standing,  as  we  have 
said,  awaiting  the  signal  to  tire,  when  Hsxi- 
ley  siiil :  — 

"My  Lord  Cumber  a  word  with  jou." 

"  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  Hartley,"  replied  that 
nobleman  ;  "  I  am  on  my  ground." 

"  It  is  not  an  apology-,  my  Lord,"  replied 
the  other  smiling  ;  "  but  really,  as  n  man  of 
hiiuor,  I  cannot  fight  you  as  we  stand  at 
]iresent :  we  ai'e  not  upon  equal  terms." 


"SjDeak  to  your  second,  sir,"  said  hi:i 
opponent. 

"You  j)erceive  he  happens  to  be  engaged 
just  now,"  rejoined  Hai-tley  ;  "but,  in  fact, 
the  communication  can  as  well  be  made  to 
your  lordship  ;  I  have  just  observed,  my 
Lord,  that  tlie  bullet  of  your  pistol  has  drop- 
ped out,  and  I  believe,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  upon  the  ground,  you  will 
see  it  at  your  feet ;  your  second,  I  presume, 
has  forgot  to  put  in  wadding." 

"  Mr.  Hartlej-,"  replied  Lord  Cumber,  "  I 
always  believed  you  to  be  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man  of  bravery  ;  I  feel  it  now,  and  what- 
ever the  event  of  this  meeting  may  be,  I 
shall  render  you  amj)le  justice.  I  th:iuk  you, 
sir,  for  that  act  of  true  courage  and  honor." 
At  length  the  bullet  was  restored  to  its 
j  place,  and  the  seconds  drew  aside  to  give 
the  signid,  whit^h  was  letting  fall  a  white 
h;mdkerchief,  when  each  was  immediately  to 
■  fire. 

!  How  short  a  span  there  is  between  life  and 
eternity  !  There  they  stood,  both  in  high 
health  and  strength,  full  of  the  world,  and 
the  world's  spirit,  and  yet  in  how  brief  a 
j  space  was  one  of  them  to  appear  before  thej 
judgment-seat  of  God ! 

I      At  length  the  signal  was  given,  the  Irnud- 

'  kerchief   fell,    two    shots   were   heard,    one 

instantly  following  the  other.    Hartley  having 

1  fired,  dropped  his  pistol  hand  by  his  side, 

whilst  Lord  Cumber  raised  his  left  liand  to 

I  his  Ijreast,  or  rather  was  in  the  a(;t  of  raising 

j  it,  when  he  fell,  gathered  up  liis  knees  to  his 

j  chin,   and   immediately   stretching   out   his 

1  limbs  at  full  length,  was  a  corpse  :  thus  dying 

I  as  he  did,  in  the  maintenance  of  an  unjust 

and  tyrannical   principle.      And   so  passed 

aw^ay,  by  an  untimely  death,  a  man  who  was 

not  destined  to  bo  a  bad  character.      His 

errors  as  a  man — a  private  nobleman — we  do 

I  not  canvass  any  farther  than  as  they  affected 

I  his  duties  as  a  landlord.     His  errors  aa  a 

landlord  were  the  errors  of  his  time,  and 

represented    the    principles    of  his    class. 

Tliese  were  contempt  for,  and  neglect  of,  the 

condition  and  comforts  of  his  tenautrj',  of  the 

\  very  individuals  from  whose  exertions  and 

j  struggles  he  dei-ived  his  support.     Strange, 

,  indeed,  it  is  that  men  placed  as  his  lordship 

was,  should  forget  a  principle,  which  a  neg- 

I  lect  of  their  duties  may  one  day  teach  them 

to  their   cost — that   principle   is  the  equal 

right  of  every  man  to  the  soil  which  God  has 

created  fur    all.      The    laws    of    agrarian 

property  are  the  laws  of  a  class,  and  it  is 

not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  rights  of 

this  class  to  legislate  for  tlifii   mm  inlfrcxU 

were  severely  investigated,  it  might  ajjpoar 

upon  just  and  rationid  principles  that  the 

landlord  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  jieu- 
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sioner  upon  popular  credulity,  and  lives  upon 
a  fundamental  error  in  society  created  by  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs.  Think  of  this, 
gentlemen,  and  pay  attention  to  your  duties. 

Whilst  Lord  Cumber,  who  never  com- 
municated a  syllable  touching  the  duel  with 
Hartley  to  his  brother,  was  engaged  in  that 
mortid  conflict,  as  it  unhappily  tui-ued  out 
to  be,  the  Honorable  Richard  Topertoe  was 
engaged  in  a  far  different  occupation.  On 
that  same  morning,  in  Castle  Cumber  church, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  away  the  hand 
of  Mary  M'Loughlin  to  her  lover,  Harman, 
and  it  was  on  their  return  from  her  father's 
house,  after  having  witnessed  their  subse- 
quent marriage  by  Father  Roche,  that  he 
met  his  brother's  carriage  containing  his 
dead  body.  Richard  Topertoe  possessed  a 
mind  above  an  empty  title,  and,  perhajis, 
there  lived  not  a  man  who  more  sincerely 
deplored  the  event  which  made  him  Lord 
Cumber,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  a 
property  which  he  did  not  require. 

Our  chronicles  draw  to  a  close.  The  con- 
temjjlated  interview  between  Mi-s.  Lenehan, 
her  brother,  and  Solomon,  never  in  fact  took 
place.  Solomon  fell  very  seasonably  into 
ill  health,  and  could  be  seen  by  nobody, 
excejjt  his  j)hj'sician,  who  was  nearly  as 
religious  as  himself,  and  besides,  a  member 
of  his  own  congregation.  In  the  trust, 
however,  which  the  widow  placed  in  Solomon, 
she  was,  to  use  his  own  language,  abundantly 
justified,  as  the  event  proved.  Honest  Solo- 
mon J(.;frauded  her  out  of  the  money,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  he 
reduced  her  and  her  family  to  beggar}'. 
Breach  of  trust  it  appears  is  a  very  slight 
thing  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  Solomon, 
encouraged  by  this  consideration,  ruined 
the  unfortunate  widow  and  her  orj^hans. 
This  act  of  gross,  unprincipled  robbery  was, 
however,  not  unpunished.  In  about  a  month 
after  he  had  perpetrated  it,  the  following 
scene  occurred  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
m  presence  of  many  who  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  their  recollection. 

A  thin,  pale-faced  man,  far  gone  apparently 
in  serious  illness,  supported  on  each  side  by 
a  religious  friend  who  had  not  given  him  up, 
one  of  them  by  the  w&y  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  far  greater  knave  and  hji^ocrite  than 
himself — approached  the  table,  and  requested 
permission  to  address  the  Court,  previous  to 
the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  in  striking  him 
off  the  Roll  of  Attornies.  This  permission 
was  granted,  and  Solomon,  for  it  was  he, 
spoke  briefly  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Lord,  you  see  before  you  a  frail  sin- 
ner, who  wiU  soon  appear  before  a  greater 
and  more  awful  tribunal  than  yours.  I  am 
not   here,   my   Lord,  to   defend   an   act   to 


I  which  I  was  prompisd  by — may  J  be  per- 
I  mitted  to  say  so — by  my  very  virtues.  Some 
I  men,  my  Lord,  are  ruined  by  excellent 
I  qualities,  and  some  by  those  which  are  the 
j  reverse.  As  touching  nnue.  sny  Lord,  and 
the  principles  upon  which— but  P.n  exijlaaa- 
tion  on  this  subject  would  not  become  me. 
\  Oh,  no,  my  Lord  ;  but  _your  lordsljip  see^ 
these  teai-s ;  your  lordship  sees  this  weak, 
feeble,  and  emaciated  frame.  You  perceive, 
in  fact,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  scarcely  a  subject 
for  the  severity  of  this  or  any  other  court. 
In  the  meantime,  may  I  be  prepared  to  meet 
a  greater,  a  more  awful  one  !  May  that  be 
granted,  my  Lord  !  oh,  may  He  grant  it !  1 
am  very  feeble,  my  Lord,  but  still  able  to 
entreat  that  your  lordship  will  temper  justice 
with  mercy.  About  a  month  ago,  my  Lord, 
when  I  little  .ap^jrehended  the  occurrence 
which — but  may  His  will  be  done !  My 
honesty  is  known,  my  Lord  ;  it  is  known 
there,"  pointing  up — "  about  a  month  ago,  I 
say,  I  had  my  last  child  baptized  by — I  am 
ashamed  to  tell  your  lordship  what  name, 
lest  you  might  imagine  that  I  done  so  for 
the  purjjose  of  biasing  your  judgment  in 
tlie — No,  my  Lord,  I  will  add  nothing  to  the 
simiDle  fact — I  had  my  last  child  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Richard  Penuywinkle  M'Slime 
— a  circumstance  which  fills  my  heart  with 
sentiments  of  joy  and  gratification  up  to  this 
moment.  And  I  am  not  depressed — far  fi'om 
it.  This,  my  Lord,  is  a  trial,  and  I  know, 
for  I  feel,  that  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  tried, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  proof  that  I  am  cared  for 
THERE  !"  and  he  pointed  again  upwards  as  he 
spoke. 

The  judge,  who  was  a  kind-hearted  and 
humane  man,  was  melted  even  unto  tears 
which  he  could  with  difficulty  restrain  whilst 
he  spoke. 

"  Uuhajjjjy  man,"  said  he,  "I  have  been 
for  several  years  in  the  habit  of  dispensing 
law — " 

"Justice,  you  mean,  my  Lord,"  said  Solo- 
mon ;  "  oh,  justice,  justice,  or  rather  mercy, 
my  Lord  !  little  of  law  have  j-ou  ever  dis- 
isensed  !  Oh,  little  of  law — but  much  of 
justice.  May  He  be  i^raised  for  it !  amen, 
amen  1 " 

"  Your  case,  unhappy  man,  is  one  which 
places  me  in  a  peculiarly  painful  po.sition 
indeed.  The  compliment  you  were  good 
enough  to  pay  me — I  mean  that  of  calling 
your  child  after  me — makes  me  feel  as  if  in 
I  addressing  you  I  was — "  here  he  sobbed  ;ind 
wiped  his  eyes  bitterly,  and  was  about  to 
I  jjroceed,  when  Widow  Lenehan's  counsel 
rose  up,  and  said  : — 

"  My  Lord,  it  is  really  too  bad  that  hji^oc- 
'  risy  should  continue  its  impositions  even  to 
1  the  last  act  of  the  di'ama.     I  feel  it  my  duty 
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to  tlisabuse  your  lordship  in  this  matter  of  I 
naining  the   child   sifter  you.     Perhaps  the 
comphineut  will  be  cousidcrably  diminished,  I 
if  not  absolutely  reversed,  when  you  come  to 
know,  my  Lord,  that  the  child  which  bears  ! 
your  lordship's  name— if  it  does  beai-  it — is 
an     illef^itimate    one,    and    very   unworthy, 
indeed,  my  Lord  of  beaiiug  such  an  honored 
name  as  yoiu"s." 

The  judge  had  been  shedding  teai-s  for 
Solomon's  calamities  during  this  address, 
but  it  is  almost  imnecessary  to  say  that  the 
change  from  the  benevolent  and  pathetic  to 
tiie  indignant  was  as  fine  a  specimen  as  ever 
was  given  of  the  ludicrous. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  nic,"  said  the  judge, 
the  whole  features  of  his  face  in  a  state  of 
transition  that  was  perfectly  irresistible  ; 
"  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  child 
which  the  wTctehed  man  had  the  insolence 
to  name  after  me,  was  not  born  in  wed- 
lock?" 

"  My  Lord,"  said  Solomon,  "this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which,  aided  by  my  gi-eat  namesake, 
the  wisest  of — " 

"The  decision  of  the  court,"  continued  the 
judge,  "  is,  that  your  name  be  struck  oif  the  j 
hst  of  .Vttornies  who  pi-actice  here."'  \ 

In  the  course  of  about  six  weeks  afterwards 
mi^'ht  be  read,  in  all  the  metropolitan  papers, 
the  following  announcement :  "  Died  of  deep 
decline,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age, 
Solomon  M'Slime,  Esq.,  Attorney-at-Law.  j 
Indeed  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  for  the  last 
and  most  exemplary  jjortion  of  his  life,  he  . 
ought  rather  to  have  been  termed  Attorney- 
at-Gospel.  We  are  glatl  to  hear,  for  the 
sake  of  his  interesting  family,  that  his  life 
W!is  insui-ed  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  has  been  paid  to  them." 

About  four  months  after  Solomon's  death,  ! 
an  American  vessc^l  was  lying  at  the  Pigeon  [ 
House,  waiting  for  the  tide.     Several  of  the 
passengers  were  assembled  in  Mi-s.  Thumb- 
stall's  tavern— pre^-ious  to  the  departure  of 
the  brig — where,    as   was  then  usual,   they  \ 
amused  themselves  by  drinking  punch  and  ' 
dancing.     Among  them  was  a  little  thin  fel- 
low, di-essed  in  a  short  frieze  coat,  striped 
waistco.it,    corduroy    breeches,    and    stout 
brogues  ;  beside  him  sit  a  comely,  youthful, 
but  somewhat  prim  female,  dressed  as  a  plain 
peasant  girl.     The  moment  the  floor  became 
vacant,  the  little  frieze-coated  fellow  got  to 
liis  legs,   accompanied  by  the   female,   and 
aldressed  the  musician  as  follows: 

"  My  good  friend,  there  is— is  much  cheer- 
fulness in  tliy  music,  for  which  reason  this 
young  pei-son  and  I  will  trouble  you  to  play  [ 
us  tliat  sustaining  psalm  I  mean  that  bless- 
ed air  called  the  Swaggering  Jig,  which  is 
really  a  consoling  planxtic — come,  Susanna."  \ 


Good  by,  Solomon,  thou  art  now  gone  to 
that  land  of  true  liberty,  and  sorry  are  we  to 
say,  that  thou  has  left  so  many  who  are  so 
much  worse  than  thyself  belund  thee  I  Ono 
«)f  the  most  virtuous  acts  of  thy  life  was  the 
defrauding  tlio  Spiritual  Kailway  Assiimnee 
office  of  two  thousand  pounds  upon  the  fic- 
tion of  thy  death  ;  which,  truth  to  say,  was 
a  very  bitter  fiction  to  them. 

Oiu-  chronicles  are  closed.  Need  we  say 
that  Richard  Topcrtoe,  on  gaining  the  title 
and  estate,  became  a  resident  landlord,  and 
is  at  this  day  enjoying  a  green  an<l  happy 
old  age  upon  one  of  the  best  managed  prop- 
erties in  L-eland,  where  his  tenantry  ai-e 
grateful,  i^rosperous,  and  happy.  !Mary 
M'LougliUn,  her  husband,  and  family,  lived 
happily,  as  they  deserved  to  live,  and  some 
of  them  Uve  yet,  and  wUl  easily  recognise 
themselves  in  these  pages. 

Of  Phil,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two.  On 
finding  himself  the  uncontrolled  inheritor  of 
his  father's  iU.-gotten  wealth,  he  accelerated 
his  progress  in  drunkenness  and  profligacy. 
He  took  to  the  tiu-f,  became  a  gambler  and 
spendthrift,  and  went  backwjurds  in  squan- 
dering his  fortune  through  as  unprinciiDled 
a  course  as  his  father  pm-sued  in  making  it. 
From  step  to  step  he  came  do^vn  until  noth- 
ing was  left.  Having  no  manly  piinciple 
to  sustam  him,  he  fell  from  one  stage  of  r.is- 
Cidity  and  meanness  to  another,  until  he 
succeeded  at  langtli  in  getting  himself  ap- 
pointed as  an  under  tiu-nkey  in  Castle  Cum- 
ber Gaol.  A  whisper  has  gone  abroad,  that 
upon  a  critical  occasion  when  the  Sheriff, 
owing  to  the  death  of  a  certain  functionary 
essential  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  felt 
himself  considerably  at  a  loss,  he  found  in 
one  of  the  under  tui-nkeys  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute. 

The  living  of  Castle  Cumber,  left  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Lucre  to  a  Bishop- 
ric, was  given  to  an  Englishman,  as  was  then 
the  practice,  and  would  be  now,  were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  common  shame  and 
pubhc  opinion. 

Mr.  Clement  opened  an  Academy  in  Ca.%- 
tle  Cumber,  and  succeeded  ;  for  he  thought 
it  a  wiser  thing  to  hve  by  teaching  a  school, 
than  to  sufTer  his  Large  family  and  himself  to 
starve  by  the  gospel. 

A\'e  now  beg  to  close,  bj'  a  piu'agrai)h  from 
the  True  Blue  :— 

"  Elemlion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lucre  lo  the  See 
of • 

"  For  many  years  a  duty  at  once  so  pain- 
ful and  so  dcliglitful,  lias  not  devolved  upon 
us  as  u  public  journalist.  The  elevation  of 
the  Riglit  liev.  Father  in  God,  Phineas  Lucre, 
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to  the  See  of ,  is  a  dispensation  to  o\vc 

Irish  Estabhshment  which  argues  the  benefi- 
cent hand  of  a  wise  and  oven-uling  Provi- 
dence. Li  him  we  may  well  say,  that  another 
bright  and  lustrous  star  is  added  to  that 
dai-k,  but  beautiful  galaxy,  in  the  nether 
heavens  above  us,  which  is  composed  of  oiu* 
iblessed  Bishops.  The  diocese  over  which 
he  has  been  called  by  the  Holy  Sj^irit  to  pre- 
side, will  know,  as  they  ought,  how  to  appre- 
ciate his  learning  and  attainments.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  poor  of  Castle  Cum- 
ber, to  whom  he  has  been  such  a  kind, 
meek,  charitable,  and  consoling  dispenser  of 
God's  gifts  and  God's  word  ?  At  the  bed  of 
c'  ath,  of  disease,  of  jjoverty — at  eveiy  jjost, 
no  matter  how  laoor,  low,  neglected,  or  how 
dangerous — there  was  he  to  be  found,  the 
champion  of  God — fighting  his  battles  in 
peace,  self-denial,  and  charity.  It  is  true, 
he  is  not  an  Ii-ishman  ;  liut  is  it  not  a  blessed 
thing  that  such  links  of  love  as  he,  and  of 
those  who  resemble  him,  should  continue  to 
bind  the  virtues  of  the  two  churches,  and 
the  two  countries  together  ?  His  Lordship 
was  consecrated  on  last  Sunday,  by  that 
Right  Rev.  and  blessedly  facetious  prelate, 
Ai'chbishop  Drapely,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  evangelical  gifts,  is  said  to  be  a  perfect 
Toler  in  canonicals.  It  is  not  often  that  so 
much  piety  proceeds  from  so  comic  a 
source." 


Our  readers  can  scarcely  forget  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Mr.  Lucre's  departure  out  ol 
this  wicked,  ungodly,  and  sensual  world. 
About  eight  years  ago,  or  less,  he  died  in  a 
very  pious  fit  of  apoplectic  passion,  brought 
on  by  his  cook,  in  consequence  of  that  im- 
portant functionary  having  neglected  the 
apostolic  duty  of  dressing  a  haunch  of  ven- 
ison, we  presume,  upon  scriptural  authority. 
We  regi-et  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  the  Church, 
and  the  loss  which  she  sustained  in  conse- 
quence, that  the  haunch  in  question  was  con- 
siderably overdone — a  fact  which  one  would 
scarcely  imagine  could  have  produced  such 
important  results  ujjon  the  religion  of  the 
country  as  it  did  by  his  death. 

With  respect  to  Counsellor  Browbeater, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  the  government  ot 
that  jDcriod,  having  got  out  of  him  all  the 
dirty  work  of  wliich  he  was  capable,  felt 
extremely  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  easily 
and  safely  as  they  could.  Browbeater,  how- 
ever, who  w-as  a  most  insatiable  leech,  stuck 
to  them,  knowing  that  they  could  not  well 
discharge  him  without  a  character.  He 
was  made  a  master  in  chancer}',  and  had 
the  honor  of  succeeding  old  Tom  Silver,  a 
la%vj'er,  a  gentleman,  an  orator,  and  a  man  of 
honor  and  integrity  !  And  only  tliink  of 
Browbeater  succeeding  such  an  olfice,  as  ex- 
cellent, resj)ected,  and  admirable  Tom  Silvei 
left  behind  him ! 


The  Tithe-Proctor. 


PREFACE. 

After  the  reader  shall  have  perused  the 
annexed  sttirtlinfj  and  extraonlinary  narra- 
tive, on  wliicli  I  have  founded  the  tale  of  tlie 
Tithe-Proctor,  I  am  sure  he  will  admit  that 
there  is  very  little  left  me  to  say  in  the  sliape 
of  .a  prefat-e.  It  is  indeed  rarely,  that  ever 
a  document,  at  once  so  authentic  and  power- 
ful, has  been  found  prefixed  to  any  work  of 
modern  L-ish  Fiction — proceeding  as  it  does, 
let  me  add,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  whose 
imassuming  character  and  modesty  are  only 
suii>assed  by  the  distinction  which  his  name 
has  already  gained  in  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult but  useful  departments  of  our  native 
literature. 

I  trust  that  there  will  be  found  nothing 
in  the  work  which  follows  that  is  calculated 
to  give  any  serious  offence.  Yet,  when  we 
look  back  upon  the  contentions,  both  pohti- 
cal  and  poleiuiwd,  by  which  this  unhappy 
country  in  connection  with  tithe  especially, 
has  been  so  fretjuently  and  so  bitterly  distract- 
ed, we  can  liardly  hope,  that  anj'  writer,  how- 
ever anxious,  nay  studious,  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  csai  expect  to  treat  such  a  subject  with- 
out incurring  animosity  in  some  quarter.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  say,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  that  in  composing  the  work  I  was 
influenced  by  nothing  but  a  firm  and  honest 
determination  to  depict  the  disturbances 
arising  from  the  tithe  imjiost  with  a  fair  and 
impartial  hand  :  and  if  any  party  shall  feel 
hurt  by  observations  wliich  the  necessity  of 
rendering  full  justice  to  a  subject  so  difficult 
have  imjOTsed  upon  me  in  the  discharge  of  a 
]jublic  duty,  I  beg  them  to  consider  that 
such  observations  procep<lcd  from  no  wish  to 
offend  existing  prejudices,  but  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  ai-ising  inferentially  fi-om 
those  stem  and  uncompromising  claims  of 
truth  and  justice,  which  equally  disregard 
the  prejudices  of  any  antl  every  party. 
.\fter  all,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  spirit  in 
which  the  work  is  written  will  be  found, 
whilst  it  coiTectly  delineates  tlie  state  and 
condition  of  the  country  iluring  the  ft.Nirfid 
tumults  and  ma.ssacres  of  the  Tithe  liebellion, 
to  have  left  little,  if  auj-thiug,  to  be  complain- 
ed of  in  this  respect 


In  constnicting  narratives  of  this  soii,  it 
is  to  be  understood  that  certain  allowances 
are  always  made  for  small  anachronisms  that 
cannot  be  readily  got  over.  The  murder  of 
the  Bolauds,  for  instance,  occurred  in  the 
year  1808,  and  the  massacre  of  Carrickshock, 
as  it  has  been  called,  in  1832.  It  was  con- 
sequently impossible  for  me  to  have  availed 
myself  of  the  annexed  "  Narrative "  and 
brought  in  the  "^Massacre"  in  the  same 
story,  without  bringing  down  the  mui-der  of 
the  Bolands  to  a  more  recent  date. 

It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  assumed, 
fis  the  period  of  my  stoiy,  one  which  was 
calculated  to  bring  into  light  and  action  the 
worst  feelings  and  the  darkest  criminals  of 
my  country.  This,  however,  was  not  my 
fault.  If  they  had  not  existed,  I  could  not 
have  painted  them ;  and  so  long  as  my 
country  is  disgraced  by  great  crimes,  and 
her  social  state  disorganized  by  men  whoso 
hardened  rices  bring  shame  upon  civilization 
itself,  so  long,  I  add,  these  crimes  and  such 
criminals  shall  never  be  veiled  over  by  me. 
I  endeavor  to  paint  Ii-elaud,  sometimes  as  she 
was,  but  always  an  nhe  i>,  in  order  that  she 
may  see  many  of  those  debasing  circum- 
stances which  prevent  her  fi-om  being  what 
she  oiif/hf  to  hi:  In  the  meantime,  I  trust 
the  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  per- 
ceiving that  I  have  not  in  the  Tithe-Proctor, 
any  more  than  in  my  other  work,  forgottten 
to  show  him  that  even  in  the  most  startling 
phases  of  Ii-ish  crime  and  tumult,  I  have  by 
\  no  means  neglected  to  draw  the  warm,  gen- 
!  erous.  and  natural  virtues  of  my  countrymen, 
j  and  to  satisfy  him  that  a  very  few  guiltj- 
wretches  are  quite  sufficient,  however  U7i- 
1  justly,  to  bhickeu  and  degrade  a  large  dis- 
I  trict" 

I  There  is,  however,  a  certain  class  of 
;  jiseudo-patriots  in  this  country,  who  are  of 
I  opinion  that  every  writer,  professing  to  de- 
j  pict  our  national  character  and  manners, 
sho)ild  make  it  a  jwint  of  conscience  to  sup- 
1  press  idl  that  is  calculated  "  to  lessen  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,"  as  they  are  jilcused  to 
term  it,  and  only  to  give  to  the  public  the 
:  bright  and  favorable  side.  It  is  inmecessary 
^  to  dwell  upon  the  moi-al  dishonesty  ami 
'  meanness  of  a  principle,  atoucie  so  disgraceful 
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to  literature  and  so  repugnant  to  tnith. 
These  tliin-skmned  gentlemen  are  of  opinion 
that  the  crime  itself  is  a  matter  of  trivial  im- 
portance compared  to  the  fact  of  its  be- 
coming known,  and  that  provided  the  out- 
side of  the  platter  is  kept  clean,  it  matters 
not  how  filthy  it  may  be  within. 

In  the  days  of  my  boj'hood  and  early  life, 
the  people  of  Ireland  were,  generally  si^eak- 
ing,  an  honest,  candid,  faithful,  and  grateful 
people,  who  loved  truth,  and  felt  the  pi'actical 
influence  of  religious  feeling  strongly,  but  so 
dishonest  and  degrading  has  been  the  long 
curse  of  agitation,  to  which  forms  of  it  their 
moral  and  social  princiisles  have  been  ex- 
posed, that  there  jjrobably  could  not  be 
found  in  any  country,  an  instance  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  whole  people  have  been  so 
completely  debauched  and  contaminated  (I 
do  not  say  roluntarily),  as  those  of  the 
Irish  have  been  by  the  leading  advocates  of 
repeal.  The  degeneracy  of  character,  oc- 
casioned by  those  tampering  with  our 
national  virtues,  is  such  as  we  shaU  not  re- 
cover fi-om  these  thirty  years  to  come. 
Many  of  our  best,  mellow-toned,  old  virtues, 
that  pass  in  an  unbroken  link  of  hereditai-y 
beauty  fi-om  father  to  son,  and  from  faiiiily 
to  family,  like  some  sacred  and  inestima- 
ble heirloom,  at  once  reverenced  and 
loved,  are  aU  gone — such  as  our  love  of 
truth,  our  simple  devotion  and  patriarchal 
piety,  our  sincerity  in  all  social  intei'course, 
and  others  of  the  same  stamj) ;  whilst  little 
else  is  left  us  but  a  barren  catalogue  of 
broken  and  dishonest  j)romises,  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  at  once  fleeced 
and  laughed  at.  And  it  would  be  well  if  we 
could  stop  here,  but  truth  forces  us  onward. 
The  Ii-ishman  of  the  present  day — the  crea- 
ture of  agitation — is  neither  honest,  nor  can- 
did, nor  manly,  nor  generous,  but  a  poor, 
skulking  dupe,  at  once  slavish  and  insolent, 
oifensive  and  cowardly — who  carries,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  princii^les  of  po- 
litical dishonesty  into  the  practices  of  i^ri- 
vate  life,  and  is  consequently  disingenuous 
and  fraudulent. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  love 
truth  ;  and  have  never  been  either  afraid  or 
ashamed  to  speak  it ;  and  I  trust  I  never 
shall.  I  now  allude  to  the  principles  of  Con- 
ciliation Hall,  and  the  system  by  which  they 
were  led.  I  feel  bomid,  however,  to  exempt 
the  party  called  Young  Irelanders  from  hav- 
ing had  any  participation  in  bringing  about 
results  so  disastrous  to  the  best  moral  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  It  is  true,  that,  as  poli- 
ticians, they  were  insane ;  but  then  they 
were  at  least  sincere  and  honest ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  a  man  of  them,  who 
would  not  have  abandoned  the  oljject  he  had 


in  view,  sooner  than  accomplish  it  by  sacri- 
ficing the  popular  virtues  and  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  country  for  its  attainment.  I  have 
myself  been  a  strong  anti-repealer  during 
my  whole  life,  and  though  some  of  the 
Young  Ii'elanders  are  my  personal  friends, 
yet  none  know  better  than  they  do,  that  I 
was  strenuously  oiiposed  to  their  j^rineiples, 
and  have  often  endeavored — need  I  say  un- 
successfully ? — to  dissuade  them  from  the 
madness  of  their  agitation. 

Having  made  these  few  necessary  observa- 
tions, I  now  beg  to  introduce  to  my  readers 
the  extraordinary  narrative  already  spoken  of 
— a  narrative  whose  force  and  graphic  power 
will  serve  only  to  bring  shame  upon  the  fee- 
ble superstructure  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  erect  upon  it.     It  is  termed — 

THE    MURDER    OF    THE    BOLANDS. 

In  the  year  1808,  there  lived  near  Croom, 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  farmer  named 
Michael  Boland.  He  was  an  intelligent  and 
Ijroaperous  man,  and  the  owner  of  many 
hundred  acres  of  the  best  land  in  that  fine 
county. 

He  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
grown  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  this 
year,  and  the  jjarish  chajjel  never  saw,  in 
their  time,  a  finer  family  for  stature,  symme- 
try, and  comeliness,  attend  its  juass  than 
Michael  Boland,  his  wife,  ami  chililron. 
With  the  growth  of  his  family,  his  ambition 
and  desire  of  increased  wealthiness  grew  ; 
and,  by  the  agency  of  some  hiuidred  pounds, 
he  became  the  tithe -proctor,  or  rector  of 
several  patches  of  tithes  throughout  the 
county. 

At  first  he  was  successful  in  this  specula- 
tion, and  with  his  increased  profits,  himself 
and  his  children  assumed  a  higher  and  more 
important  tone  and  bearing  in  society.     In 
fact,  his  sons  and  daughters  i^assed  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  not  only  in  external  ajjpear- 
ance,  but  in  elegance  of  manners  and  culti- 
vation of  mind  ;  for  he  spared  no  expense  on 
their  education,  as  well  in  his  original  as  in 
his  subsequent   condition   of  life  ;    besides 
that  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vious, the  County  of  Limerick  was  the  great 
scliool-house,  not  onlj'  of  Munster,  but  of  aU 
Ireland — aide  Carleton's  "  Poor  Scholar." 
The  sudden  depiu-ture  of  the  Bolands  from 
I  the  intercourse  and  intimate  acquaintance  of 
!  their  former  companions  and  neighbors,  as 
i  well  as  the  long  brooding  hatred  and  opi^o- 
!  sition  of  the  people  to  the  j)ayment  of  tithes, 
soon  gave  rise  to  loud  murmurs  and  sarcas- 
i  tic  retrospective  observations  against  them  ; 
!  and  people  far  and  near  took  every  occasion 
I  to  offend  and  insult  them — both  men  and 
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women— ■wherever  ftml  whenever  an  oppor-  I 
tiinity  of  doing  so,  in  a.  galling;  manner,  of- 
fered. Often  were  the  Misses  Boland  asked, 
wlien  mounted  on  tlieir  side-s:iddles,  did 
they  renioniber  when  their  mother  used  to 
he  drivin.q  lu-r  eart-load  of  tankards  of  sour  1 
milk  to  tiie  market  ot  Liuierick,  and  sitting 
there  for  days  retaihng  it  at  a  penny  a  gal- 
lon, &c. ;  and  as  often  were  the  young  broth- 
el's asked,  wlien  bursting  over  an  old  neigli-  i 
bor's  fence,  in  scarlet  and  buckskin,  if  they 
remembered  when  their  father  and  mother  I 
bore  an  active  hand  and  shoulder  to  the  car-  j 
rving  out  and  spreading  of  the  manui-e  to 
the  ttelds,  tfc. 

Far  from  being  abashed  at  all  this,  the 
Bolands  only  sought  ampler  opportunities  to 
annoy  and  exasperate  their  ill-wishers  l)y 
mtn-e  imiwrious  airs  to  them,  and  a  closer 
attendance  to  the  gentlemanly  sjjorts  of  the 
country,  but  still  they  gave  no  tangible 
cause  to  quarrel  Ijroadly  with  them.  While 
matters  were  going  on  in  this  way,  they  re- 
ceived a  nocturnal  anonymous  letter,  order- 
ing them  to  send  a  few  of  their  abundant 
stock  of  arms  to  a  certain  lonely  place,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  popukr  legislators  of  that 
turbulent  county.  This  summons  the  Bo- 
lands answered  by  a  letter  of  defiance,  and  a 
challenge  to  the  parties  to  come  and  tiike 
them  forcibly  if  they  durst.  They  were 
again  summoned  for  their  arms,  and  cau- 
tioned to  lower  theu-  demand  for  tithes.  To 
this,  too,  they  sent  an  exasjierating  resjjonse 
of  defiance,  and  a  challenge,  after  which  they 
seriously  went  about  fortifying  their  dwell- 
ing, and  putting  it  into  the  best  posture 
of  defence  against  the  assault  which  tliey 
were  very  certain  would  be  made  on  them 
sooner  or  later. 

They  built  a  line  of  lofty  strong  stone  walls 
around  their  house,  offices,  and  other  proj)- 
erty,  and,  thus  secxn-e,  they  awaited  anxiously 
the  e.xiieeted  visit  of  their  deadly  enemies. 

In  tlie  meantime  the  messengers  of  ven- 
geance jiassed  through  all  the  counties  of 
Munster,  with  an  account  of  the  rebelhous 
designs  of  the  Bolands,  against  the  majesty 
of  midnight  legislation  ;  and  to  collect  levies 
of  men,  ammunition,  anuy,  and  fi'iends,  for 
the  pini)ose  of  makitig  a  certain  destnictive 
attack  upon  them. 

One  evening,  about  the  latter  end  of 
November,  the  roads  and  path.s  leading  to 
the  little  village  of  Kilteely,  ii  few  miles  to 
the  east  of  Bolands  house,  wa.s  observed  tc 
be  more  than  usually  thronged  with  men,  on 
foot  and  on  horseback,  passing,  n.s  it  were, 
to  and  from  Limerick,  and  strangei-s,  ap- 
parently, to  all  the  inhabitants  and  to  each 
other.  '  Shortly  after  nightfall,  the  hill  of 
Kilteely  was   seen   covered  with   men   and 


liorses,  and  within  an  old  ruined  house  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  a  dim  light  was  seen  tf,' 
occasionally  Hitter.  This  ruin  was  full  oi 
respectably  dressed  men,  and  at  one  end  oi 
it,  on  chairs,  and  at  a  table,  provided  for  the 
occasion,  sat  twelve  of  the  most  respectable 
of  them,  and  a  portly  important-looking 
gentleman  on  an  elevated  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  Two  or  three  candles  were  burn- 
ing, and  some  slips  of  paper  wei'e  on  the 
table. 

After  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds,  the  jud(je 
asked,  in  an  audible  voice,  if  there  was  any 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  court  ou 
that  night?  He  was  immediately  answered 
in  a  solemn  tone,  by  more  than  one  voice, 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  business,  but 
that  only  one  case,  that  of  Captain  Bight 
against  Boland,  should  be  brought  before 
him  at  that  present  time.  The  judge  then 
desired  that  the  case  be  gone  iut(X  Where- 
upon a  middle-sized  well-set  young  man, 
about  six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  whose 
name  we  know,  and  who  sat  behind  the 
judge,  now  brought  his  chair  forwanl  to  the 
table,  on  the  judge's  left  hand,  and  unrolling 
a  roll  of  paper,  read  in  a  low,  solemn,  but 
audible  tone  of  voice,  a  series  of  charges 
j)referred  by  the  said  Cai^taiu  Right  against 
the  said  Michael  Boland  and  his  sons. 

The  captain  was  then  called  up,  and  he 
deposed  to  different  charges  against  the  de- 
fendants— such  as  tailing  beforehand,  or  in 
reversion,  several  small  farms  orcr  IIk;  hrads 
of  poor  but  solvent  tenants,  turning  them 
adrift  on  the  world,  and  converting  their 
small  agricultural  farms  into  one  or  more 
large  farms  for  gi-azing  ;  thereby  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  destitute,  JUid  contracting 
the  supply  of  agricultural  produce — the  ])ay- 
nunt  to  his  laboring  men  of  only  eight-pence 
a  day,  whii'h  ho  compounded  for  in  kind — 
potatoes,  milk,  (Sec,  at  twice,  at  least,  what 
those  commodities  fetched  him  in  the  neigh- 
boring markets.  These  were  only  a  few  of 
the  many  charges  of  petty  tjTanny  preferred 
against  tJoland  ;  but  the  last  and  greatest  of 
all  was  his  Tithe  Exactions. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  up  to  prove 
these  weighty  otTences,  after  wliich  it  waa 
asked  if  tlie  accused  party  liad  been  served 
with  notices  to  desist  from  those  high  mis- 
demeanors ;  and  if  he  had  engaged  any  one 
to  speak  for  him,  or  in  his  fiivor.  After  n 
short  pause,  a  man  above  the  middle  size, 
with  shaggy  hair  and  beard,  and  of  a  siniste^ 
asj)cct,  came  up  to  the  table  and  said,  that 
although  he  had  not  been  employed  or  de- 
puted to  appear  for  Mr.  Boland  and  the 
young  i»atiter.'<  and  mis.ses,  liis  fine  sons  and 
daughtei-s,  yet  justice  to  the  accused  com- 
pelled him  to  come  forward,  and  offer  a  few 
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■words  in  extenuation  of  the  punishment,  if 
any,  which  should  be  inflicted  for  their  il- 
leged  misdeeds.  "  First,  then,"  he  asked, 
"was  it  possible  that  the_y,  the  men  then 
present,  should  be  angrj'  or  offendfcd  at  see- 
ing one  of  their  own  race  and  religion  spring 
up  fi'om  among  them,  and  take  his  stiition 
■with  the  best  of  the  Cromwellian  Shoneens 
that  surrounded  and  oj)i3ressed  them  ?  And 
when  he  did  so  spring  up,  was  it  any  blame 
to  him  to  avail  himself  of  every  means  which 
The  Law  allowed  him  to  maintain  his  eleva- 
tion, though  it  might  be  by  standing  on  the 
shoulders  and  necks  of  as  good  fellows  as 
himself?  "What  had  Mr.  Boland  done  but 
what  others  had  been  doing  for  ages,  and 
were  doing  stiU?  As  for  the  matter  of 
tithes,  sure  they  should  be  yitddi  to  the 
minister  who  they  never  saw  nor  cared  to 
see,  and  if  Mr.  Boland  had  jirofit  on  them, 
so  much  the  better,  because  the  less  tithe 
that  went  into  the  absent  minister's  pocket 
the  more  would  they  all  be  jjleased.  To  be 
sure  the  tithe-proctor  always  exacted  to  the 
last  farthing,  and  more  than  the  minister — 
and  it  is  l)elieved  that  Mr.  Boland  was  not 
behind  any  of  the  trade — and  some  peojsle 
say,  indeed,  that,  from  his  knowledge  of 
farming  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  people's 
little  tillage,  he  sometimes  exacted  to  within 
a  trifle  of  one-fifth  of  the  jsroduce.  Indeed, 
in  my  own  case — and  I  am  but  a  j)oor 
brogue-maker,  with  half-a-dozen  acres  of  the 

poorest  lands  of  F , — he  took  from  me, 

between  citations  to  the  Bishop's  Court  and 
other  costs,  with  the  original  tithes,  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  produce  of  my  little 
fii-m  ;  nor  do  I  know  any  one  in  the  parish 
that  fares  better  than  .myself,  especially  the 
Ijoor  people  who  don't  understand  the  law, 
and  who  are  not  able,  or  wilhng,  to  get  into 
it.  However,  I  confess,  I  never  regretted 
my  o-vvn  share  of  the  loss,  when  I  knew  and 
thought  that  it  all  went  to  the  glory  and 
grancieur  of  the  Masters  and  Misses  Boland. 
Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  eutting-up  which 
young  Mick  Boland  gave  me,  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  loaded  whip,  the  day  I  went  to 
their  house  to  complain  that  their  driver  had 
put  all  my  sheep  into  the  pound,  for  a  debt 
of  sixteen  shillings,  tithe-money.  And  now, 
my  Lord  Justice,  as  I  have  said  so  nuich  of 
the  truth  in  favor  of  INIr.  Boland  and  his 
family,  I  hope  your  lordshiiD  will  pass  a 
merciful  and  just  sentence  on  them,  and  that 
this  just  jury  won't  find  these  friends  to  us, 
to  our  religion,  and  to  our  country,  guilty. 

There  was  a  suppressed  murmur  of  appro- 
bation, accompanied  by  an  audible  stamping 
of  feet,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  mercifid 
harangue.  But  silence  being  called,  the 
jurors  put  their  heads  together  across  the 


table,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  their 
foreman  handed  up  the  issue-pajjer  to  the 
secretary,  who  sat  by  the  side  of  the  judge, 
on  receipt  of  which  that  functionary  "arose, 
and  in  a  solemn,  scarcely  audible  voice,  i-ead 
from  the  paper  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  against 
Michael  Boland  and  his  two  sons.  The 
judge  then  immediately  arose  from  his  chair, 
and  in  a  low,  solemn,  but  firm  and  distinct 
tone  of  voice,  pronounced  the  verdict  of  the 

j  court  to  be,  "  Death  and  Dark  Destruction 

:  to  Michael  Boland  and  his  two  sons,"  and 
that  the  sentence  should  be  executed  that 
very  night.  On  the  announcement  of  the 
verdict  a  low  shriek  of  exultatio'ii  arose  from 
the  audience,  followed  by  a  simultaneous 
half-supj-  3ssed  cry  of,  "Long  life  to  our 
Judge  !     Long  life  to  Buck  English  !  " 

The  judge  stood  up  again  and  said  :  "  Now, 
boys,  I  know  that  there  is  no  man  here 
present  but  a  man  who  has  been  often  well 
tried  in  exploits  of  danger  and  of  death : 
every  man  of  you  is  the  leader  of  a  patty  of 
brave  fellows,  who,  with  yourselves,  have 
sworn  to  sustain  the  oj^pressed,  crush  the 
tyrant,  and  right  the  wronged.  Your  men 
are  brave,  bold,  and  hearty  ;  keep  them  to 
their  duty,  and  in  jDerfect  submission  to 
your  orders.  Let  the  old  tyrant  and  his 
young  cubs  be  cut  off,  at  all  hazards,  but 
sj^are  the  women — nay,  make  every  j)ossible 
exertion  to  save  them,  but,  more  es23ecially, 
and  by  aU  means,  let  the  eldest  daughter, 
Miss  Anna,  be  saved,  secured,  and  brought 
to  me,  as  you  all  know  how  long  I  have 
vainly  endeavored  to  make  her  mine.  And 
now,  boys,  every  man  to  his  post,  and  I,  your 
commander,  shall  lead  you  on." 

Buck  English  is  a  real  character — his  real 
name  was  Eyan,  and  he  had  been  resi3ectably 
reared,  but  gave  himself  up  to  the  intoxicat- 
ing excitement  of  the  French  Revolution — 
he  also  fought  in  '98,  and  subsequently,  for 

I  his  intelligence  and  daring  spirit,  became 
the  leader  of  all  the  lawless  and  disaffected 
parties  in  his  native  County  of  Limerick,  and, 
indeed,  of  all  Munster. 

The  parties  within  the  old  ruin  now  made 
their  ap23eai-ance  on  the  hill,  and  every  man 
of  them  going  to  the  head  of  his  own  body, 
they  marched  first  to  Hospital,  a  contiguous 
village,  where  they  boldly  beat  a  drum,  the 
sound  of  which  called  ujj,  as  by  enchant- 
ment, such  a  concourse  of  armed  men  as 

j  frightened  the  parties  themselves.  They 
marched  fi-om  that,  westwards,  to  Knock- 
any,  where  they  dug  up  several  extensive 
fields  (of  grass)  belonging  to  Mr.  O'Grady. 

'  They  marched  on  then,  iu  the  same  direc- 

I  tion,  towards  the  residence  of  the  Bolauds, 
their  numbers  increasing  as  they  went  along, 

I  by  voluntary  and  involuntary  parties. 
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Tlie  Bolincls,  ever  on  the  watch,  soon 
learned  thit  they  were  to  be  visited  that 
nijht  by  those  parties  whom  they  had  so 
\owx  defied,  but  thry  never  calculated  that 
tl;?y  should  be  attacked  by  such  a  strong 
force  as  thoy  now  lo;u-ncd  was  ai)i)roachiiif^ 
them — for  it  is  believed  that  the  actual  num- 
ber could  not  have  Ijecn  less  than  five  thou- 
sand men,  contiibuted  by  the  Counties  of 
Limerick,  Clare,  Ken-y,  Cork,  Waterford, 
Tipperarj',  and  Kilkenny. 

However,  they  were  not  daunted,  but  im- 
mediately put  themselves  in  order  of  battle. 
They  first  sent  out  (olT  their  premises)  all 
their  sei-\-iuits,  men  and  women,  lest  there 
should  be  a  spy  or  a  traitor  amonp;'  them. 
They  then  cai-ried  up  all  their  ai'ms  and  am- 
munition to  the  top  floor  of  their  (two-story, 
linpf,  thatched)  house.  The  father  and  the 
younger  son  planted  themselves  at  one  of 
the  windows  facing  the  front.  The  elder 
son  and  the  family  tutor,  a  young  man  of 
the  neighbor]  lood,  who  would  not  abandon 
them  in  their  hour  of  danger,  took  tiieir 
stmd  at  the  window  wliich  lookcil  dir(<t1y 
at  the  narrow  strong  door  of  the  \v;ill  \\liirii 
inilosed  the  house.  The  two  .lau-liti  is, 
with  their  mother,  took  up  their  placis  be- 
tween the  two  windows,  under  cover  of  the 
wad,  and  having  been  well  practiced  for 
some  weeks  previous,  stood  prepared  to  load 
and  hand  up  the  arms  to  their  heroes  when 
the  occasion  should  arrive.  About  the  hour 
of  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  barking 
of  dogs,  and  an  odd  random  shot,  gave  the 
Bolands  eertiin  and  unmistakable  notice 
that  their  hour  of  terror  was  at  hand.  And 
soon  thej'  could  hear  a  monotonous  sound  of 
moving  feet  and  suppressed  voices,  under 
)]ie  outer  walls  of  their  fortress.  A  horn 
was  then  sounded,  and  the  besieged  were 
c  died  upon  to  open  their  gates  and  surren- 
der !it  discretion.  But  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived from  witliin,  where  aU  was  total  dark- 
ness and  apparent  inactivitj*.  Several  at- 
t3mpts  were  now  made  to  burst  the  strong 
yird  door,  but  wthout  eftect.  The  assail- 
ants then  began  to  tire  at  the  thatch  of  the 
dwelling  house,  as  well  as  on  the  out-offices, 
v.ith  the  intent  of  setting  tliem  in  flames; 
and  after  several  attempts,  they  ultimately 
succeeded  in  igniting  tlie  thatch  of  a  de- 
tiched  cow-house,  wliich  stood  out  from  the 
other  buildings  and  tiie  wind,  unfortunately 
happening  in  blow  from  tliit  quarter  to  the 
other  offices,  can-ied  the  fire  to  them,  by 
w'lich  they  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  In  the 
meantime,  they  procured  two  sledges  from  a 
neighboring  forge,  with  which  theya.ssaulted 
the  yard  door,  whidi  they  soon  broke  in. 
Now  there  was  a  dead  pause  on  the  part  of 
the  as-sailants — for  they  knew  verj'  well,  that 


1  to  pass  on  the  threshold  of  this  door  was  cer- 
j  tain  death.  However,  the  pressure  from  the 
'  rear  was  so  great,  that  suddenlj'  several  men 
I  were  involuntarily  ])ushed  in  through  the 
j  doorway.  And  now  the  work  of  death  com- 
menced, for  no  sooner  had  the  first  batch 
been  pressed  i)i,  than  there  was  such  a  well- 
j  directed  shower  of  bullets  poured  out  on 
i  them  from  four  well-charged  blunderbusses, 
as  levelled  every  man  of  them  with  tiie  earth. 
A  moment's  pause  ensued,  and  the  door  was 
again  filled  with  new  aspirants  for  "  fame  in 
the  cannon's  mouth,"  who,  however,  fared  as 
badly  as  the  preceding  batch.  During  this 
time  the  assailing  party  had  been  busy  with 
crowbars  and  other  iusti-uments,  in  making 
several  breaches  in  the  yard  walls.  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  opening  entrances 
I  in  three  difi'erent  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  thus  in  a  few  minutes  sever.d  hundred 
men  were  precipitated  into  the  yard.  And 
now  commenced  the  work  of  death  in  ear- 


nest.    The   assailants   were    shot   down   in 


scores,  while  the  upper  windows  of  the 
house,  from  which  the  deadly  tiring  was  so 
al)ly  kept  up,  received  fifty  discharges  to  the 
( me  that  issued  from  them.  The  house  was 
immediately    surrounded,    and    guards    of 

j  chosen  faithful  men  were  placed  at  its  doors 

I  and  lower  windows,  with  strict  orders  to  let 
no   one,   especially   the  "  old   fox,"   escape, 

I  with  the  exception  only  of  the  women. 

i  To  add  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  the 
Bolands,  the  assailants  had  now  succeeded  in 

I  igniting  the  thatch  of  the  dwelhng-house, 
and  it  was  immediately  in  a  blaze.  The  Bo- 
lands and  their  tutor,  ably  served  by  their 
mother  and  sisters,  still  continued  to  deal 
death  and  destruction  on  the  parties  outside, 
without  being  yet  fatigued  or  disabled.  But 
at  length  the  upper  floor  became  too  hot,  and 
the  old  man,  with  his  wife  and  daughters,  re- 
treated to  the  lower  floor.  The  brothers 
and  the  tutor,  however,  remained  above,  but 
doing  less  execution,  because,  when  the  as- 
sailants saw  the  house  on  fire,  they  retreated 
outside  the  yard  wall,  excepting  the  guard 
who  were  placed  round  the  house,  and  these 
stood  so  close  to  the  walls  that  the  party 
above  had  not  power  of  injuring  them,  with- 
out fully  exposing  their  own  peraous  at  the 
windows. 

While  both  parties  were  thus  in  a  fearful 
state  of  suspense,  the  burning  roof  of  the 
house  fell  in  on  the  three  young  men  above, 
and  immediately  buried  them  for  ever  in  its 
destructive  flames.  The  assailing  crowds 
set  up  a  terrific  shout  of  triumpli.  Tiie  floor 
above  now  began  to  crackle,  and  so  dense 
was  the  smoke  below,  that  tlic  old  man  and 
the  women  were  in  a  state  little  short  of  suf- 
focation.    At  last  the  Proctor  became  des- 
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perate,  and  opening  one  of  the  ground  win- 
dows, and  taking  his  poor  wife  by  the  hand, 
he  attempted  to  throw  himself  and  lier  out 
through  it.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
appeared  at  the  window,  than  the  old  man 
was  riddled  with  bullets  fi'om  without,  and 
throvvTi  back  into  the  now  blazing  room  from 
which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  escape. 

The  three  young  men  and  the  old  man 
being  now  destroyed,  a  voice  in  the  rear  of 
the  crowd  called  out,  in  a  fierce  commanding 
tone,  to  rescue  the  women  at  all  hazards, 
whereupon  the  sledges  were  applied  to  the 
front  door  of  the  house  ;  but  whde  they  were 
thus  engaged,  the  young  women  imban-ed 
the  back  door,  and  rushing  out  with  theu" 
mother,  uttering  the  most  piercing  shi-ieks, 
they  ran  into  a  stable  which  was  near,  be- 
fore they  could  be  laid  hold  of  Here,  how- 
ever, the  two  daughters  were  immediately 
seized  on  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the 
siege,  Buck  English,  and  carried  out,  but  not 
violently,  until  they  came  to  the  stable-door, 
where  the  eldest  daughter  laid  hold  of  the 
iron  bolt  stajile  of  the  door-post,  and  so  des- 
perately did  she  hold  it,  that  she  did  not  let 
it  go  till  lier  shoulder  was  dislocated.  They 
were  both  carried  off  then  to  the  Galtee  moun- 
tains, the  usuid  resort  of  the  Buck,  who  re- 
taineil  the  eldest  during  pleasure.  I  forget 
what  became  of  the  younger  giri,  but  the 
other  became  deranged,  and  in  that  melan- 
choly state  was  subsequently  taken  into  the 
"protection,"  as  it  is  called,  of  a  certain 
banker  of  Limerick,  who  shot  himself  in  that 
city,  to  my  own  knowledge,  in  1815.  *  *  * 

The  scene  at  the  residence  of  the  Bolands, 
on  the  morning  after  the  attack,  was  truly 
horrifying.  The  remains  of  the  four  men, 
almost  Inirned  to  cinders,  were  dug  out  of 
the  still  burning  ruins,  nor  was  the  spectacle 
in  the  yard  and  on  the  neighboring  road 
less  frightful,  from  the  multitude  of  dead 
bodies  with  which  they  were  strewn ;  for 
most  of  their  stranger  assailants  who  were 
killed  were  left  on  the  spot — the  party  not 
choosing  to  be  seen  carrjdng  them  oft'  by 
daylight.  But  such  of  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  parishes  as  fell,  w€re  carried  oft" 
by  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  hid  during 
that  day,  but  buried  at  night  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  their  houses,  in  the  newly- 
ploughed  and  in  the  wheat-sown  fields.  The 
inquest,  &c.,  being  over,  the  government  and 
the  gentry  of  the  county  offered  a  large  re- 
ward for  any  information  that  would  lead  to 
the  ajoprehension  Or  knowledge  of  the  actors, 
esj)ecially  the  commander,  in  this  fearful 
tragedy.  A  strong  military  force  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  neighborhood,  and  all  the  bad 
and  suspicious  characters  of  the  district  were 
taken  up,  and  committed  to  gaol  on  suspi- 


cion. However,  the  original  concocters  of  the 
murder  made  their  escape,  either  to  England 
or  to  the  remote  parts  of  Clare,  Kerry,  and 
Cork  ;  whilst  terror  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  County  of  Limerick  among  tlie  farmers 
at  seeing  the  numbers  that  were  arrested, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  reward. 

One  morning,  as  a  well-known  active 
magistrate  of  the  county  was  sitting  at  his 
breakfast,  a  strange  woman  came  to  his  door, 
and  requested  to  see  him  on  business  of  im- 
portance. He  immediately  called  xvp  two  of 
his  servant  men,  and  ordered  them  to  go  to 
the  door  and  see  that  the  woman  was  really 
a  woman,  and  that  she  had  no  arms  about 
her.  This  was  soon  done,  and  the  woman,  a 
I  real  one,  was  ushered  into  his  worship's 
j  presence.  She  then  told  him — the  room 
I  being  first  cleared  of  all  other  jjeople— that 

she  was  the  wife  of  D A ,  the  brogue- 

j  maker  of  F ,.  that  her  husband  was  an 

honest,  industrious  man,  who  knew  his  own 
trade  and  business  well,  and  who  knew  a 
j  great  deal  about  the  business  of  other  people, 
too,  and  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  country 
I  — that  he  was  a  man  of  ujDright  and  Christian 
jjrinciples,  who  would  always  feel  it  a  con- 
scientious duty  to  aid  the  laws  of  his  country 
'  to  preserve  social  order  and  punish  crime — 
j  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  terrified  or 
bribed  by  anj-  amount  of  i^unishment  or 
reward  ;  but  that  if  he  were  properl ij  managed 
and  kindly  treated,  he  might  be  found  able  to 
give  a  good  deal  of  useful  information. 

His  worshijj  had  the  good-natured  poor 
woman  taken  good  care  of  for  that  day- -and 
at  a  late  hour  of  the  same  night  he  took  and 
put  her  comfortably  sitting  on  a  horse, 
behind  one  of  his  constables,  and,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  military  body,  horse  and  foot, 
marched  her  in  safety,  she  showing  the  way 
to  her  own  house.  They  found  honest  Darby 
sitting  by  his  fire,  reading  Ins  jn-ayer-book, 
and  in  gi-eat  grief  at  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  his  wife.  He  was  dreadfully 
agitated  when  he  found  himself  arrested,  and 
strongly  protested  that  he  was  an  honest, 
industrious  tradesman,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  world ;  and 
wondered  much  what  this  was  all  about. 

His  worship  advised  him  to  be  calm — that 
all  should  be  well,  but  that  he  shoidd  accom- 
pany himself  to  his  house.  After  Darby  had 
spent  several  usefully  employed  days  with 
his  new  friend,  he  was  transmitted  to 
Limerick  gaol,  with  orders  that  he  should  be 
well  treated,  and  be  allowed  to  see  liis  wife  as 
often  as  she  desired  it.  The  wife  soon  found 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  her, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  safer,  to  be  living 
near  her  husband,  and  therefore  went  to 
reside  in  Limerick.     The  news  of  Darby's 
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arrest  caused  no  little  alarm  through  the 
county,  and  it  wiLS  soon  whispered  about 
that  i)ei-sons  were  now  arrested,  of  whose 
participation  in  the  Bohmd  aftair  no  human 
being  could  give  any  hint  except  himself 
alone.  His  wife's  rooms  became  crowded 
every  day  with  the  wives,  daughtei-s,  and 
sistei-s  of  the  men  arrested, — and  others  not 
arrested,  or  suspected  by  any  hving  being — 
money  in  lunidreds  of  pounds  was  poured 
into  her  lap  to  purchase  the  ignorance,  the 
silence,  or  the  jiei^jury  of  Dai-by — and  every 
Mie  went  away  apparently  satisfied  with 
Darby's  promises  tlirough  his  faithful  wife. 

The  assizes  came  down  at  last.  Darby 
lost  all  recollection  of  any  money  but  the 
large  public  rewai-d,  and  on  that  occasion 
over  twenty  men  were  hanged  chiefly  on  his 
evidence — though  it  was  very  difhcult  for  the 
crown  counsel  to  bring  the  poor  reluctant 
kuan  to  the  point ;  but  when  he  did  make  a 
coitcirling  admission,  he  took  care  tliat  it 
should  be  a  clincher,  wrung  from  him,  as  he 
wished  it  to  apjjear,  by  a  cunning  counsel. 
The  gallows  at  Limerick  continued  for  years 
after  to  be  fed  by  Darby  with  victims  for  this 
crime  ;  and  several  hundred  were  trans- 
ported, or  went  into  voluntary  banishment 
on  account  of  this  fearful  butchery.  The 
writer  of  this  knew  well,  and  was  at  school 
with  the  secretary  of  the  Coui't  of  Kilteely 
HiU. 


CHiVPTER  I. 

Tfie  Chapel  Green  of  Esker  Dcarg. 

The  chapel  of  E^^ker  Dearg,  or  the  Red 
Kidge,  wius  situated  iu  a  rich  and  well-culti- 
vated countiy,  that  for  miles  about  it 
literally  teemed  wth  abundance.  The  Red 
Ridge  under  which  it  stood  was  one  of  those 
long  eminences,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  pe- 
culiai'  to  Ireland.  It  was,  as  the  name  be- 
tokens, a  prolonged  elevation  that  ran  for 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-eastera 
directiou  without  appc^aring  to  yield  to,  or 
be  influenced  by,  tli(^  natural  position  or 
uuduliitions  of  the  country  througli  which  it 
went.  The  epithet  of  red  which  was  attached 
to  it,  ori^'uiated,  according  to  popidar  tra- 
dition, iu  a  ma.s.sacre  which  had  taken  place 
upon  it  (hiring  one  of  the  Elizabethan  wars. 
Others  imputed  it  to  a  cause  much  more 
obvious  and  natural,  viz.,  its  peculiar  appear- 
ance during  all  sea.sons  of  the  yeai-,  owing  to 
the  parched  and  baiTen  natine  of  the  soil, 
whicli,  in  consequence  of  its  dry  and  elevated 
position,  was  covered  only  with  furze  and 
fern,  or  thin,  slun-t  gni-ss  that  was  jviri^hed 
by  the  sun  into  a  kind  yf  red-brown  color 


Under  that  end  of  this  Esker  which 
pointed  nearest  to  the  south-west,  stood 
the  chapel  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  was 
a  rather  hnig  building  with  double  gables 
and  a  double  roof,  perfectly  plain,  and  with 
no  other  ornament,  either  inside  or  out,  if 
we  except  a  marble  cross  that  stood  .igainst 
the  wall  upon  the  altar,  of  which  the  good 
priest  was  not  a  little  vain,  inasmu(;h  as  it 
had  been  of  his  own  procuring.  A  public 
road  of  com-se  ran  past  it,  or  rather  skirted 
the  gi-een  unenclosed  space,  by  which,  in 
common  with  most  countrj'  edifices,  it  was 
surrounded.  Another  road  joined  that  which 
we  have  mentioned,  within  a  few  perches  of 
it,  so  that  it  stood  at  what  might  be  nearly 
considered  a  cross-road.  One  or  two  large 
trees  gi-ew  beside  it,  which  gave  to  its 
otherwise  simple  appearance  something  of 
picturesque  effect,  especially  durin-j;  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  they  were  thickly  covered 
with  leaves,  and  waved  and  rustled  in  the  sun 
to  the  refi-eshing  breezes  of  that  delightful 
season. 

It  was  Sunday  in  the  early  i^ai-t  of  March 
— we  will  not  name  the  year — when  our  stoiy 
commences.  The  Red  Ridge  Cliai:)el  was  as 
usual  suiTounded  by  the  greater  jiortion  of 
the  congregation  that  had  assembled  to  hear 
Mass.  Within  its  walls  there  were  only  a 
few  classes  of  youngsters,  male  and  female, 
fonned  into  eiri-les,  learning  their  catechism 
from  the  schoohnaster  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  clerk,  or  some  devotee  v;ho  possessed 
education  enough  to  (|ualifv  himself  for  that 
kind  ofliee.  Here  and  there  in  difl'erent 
p;u-ts  of  the  chapel  were  small  groups  of 
adult  pei-sons,  more  rehgiously  disposed  than 
the  rest,  engaged  in  saying  the  ro.sary,  whilst 
sevend  others  were  performing  solitiu-y  de- 
votions, some  stationaiy  in  a  comer  of  the 
chapel,  and  others  going  the  cu-cuit  around 
its  waUs  in  the  performance  of  the  Fourteen 
Stations  of  the  Cross.  Now%  aU  these  reli- 
gious and  devotional  acts  take  j^lace  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  priest,  and  sn-e  su.spended 
the  moment  he  commences  Mass  ;  into  the 
more  sublime  majesty  of  which  they  appear, 
as  it  were,  to  lose  themselves  and  be  ab- 
sorbed. 

The  great  body  of  the  congi-^gation,  how- 
ever, until  the  dergj'inan  makes  his  appear- 
ance, are  to  be  found  out.side,  on  what  is 
called  the  Chapel  (ireen.  Here  they  stand 
in  groups,  engaged  in  discussing  the  topics 
of  the  day,  or  such  local  intelligence  as  may 
interest  them  ;  and  it  is  to  one  of  those  groups 
that  we  now  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

Uhder  the  larger  of  the  two  trees  wo  have 
described  stood  a  cin-le  of  the  coiuitry  peo- 
ple, hstening  to,  and  evidently  amused  by, 
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line  conversation  of  an  individual  whose  bear- 
ing and  appearance  we  must  describe  at 
great  length. 

He  was  a  person  whom  at  first  sight  you 
wovild  feel  disposed  to  class  with  young  men. 
In  other  words,  you  might  be  led,  from  the 
lively  flow  of  his  spirits  and  his  peculiarly 
buoyant  manner,  to  infer  that  he  had  not  gone 
bej'ond  tliu'ty  or  thirty-five.  Upon  a  closer 
inspection,  however,  you  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  his  countenance,  despite  of  its 
healthy  hue,  was  a  good  deal  wrecked  and 
weatherbeaten,  and  gave  indications  of  those 
traces,  which  not  only  a  much  longer  period 
of  time,  but  deep  and  xdolent  j)assions,  sel- 
dom fail  to  leave  behind  them.  His  features 
were  regular,  and  at  first  glance  seemed 
handsome,  but  upon  a  nearer  approach  you 
v/ere  certain  to  find  that  their  expression  was 
heartless  and  disagTeeable.  They  betokened 
no  symptom  of  humanity  of  f eehng,  but  were 
lit  up  with  a  spirit  of  harsh  and  reckless  le\'ity, 
which,  whilst  it  made  him  populai"  with  the  un- 
thinking multitude,  might  have  been  easily 
understood  as  the  accompaniment,  if  not  the 
direct  exponent,  of  a  bad  and  remorseless 
heart.  The  expression  of  his  mouth  was  at  the 
same  time  both  hard  and  wanton,  and  his  eyes, 
though  full  of  a  hvely  lustre,  resembled  in 
their  brightness  those  of  a  serpent  or  hyena. 
His  forehead  was  constructive  but  low,  and, 
we  may  say,  rather  unintellectual  than  other- 
wise. He  was  without  whiskers,  a  circum- 
stance which  caused  a  wound  on  the  back 
p.irt  of  his  jaw  to  be  visible,  and  one-half  of 
the  left-hand  httle  finger  had  been  shot  off 
ill  defence  of  his  church  and  country,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account.  This  was  a  subject 
however,  upon  which  he  always  affected  a 
good  deal  of  mystery  wlien  conversing  with 
the  people,  or  we  should  say,  he  took  care  to 
throw  out  such  oracular  insinuations  of  what 
he  had  suffered  in  their  defence,  as,  according 
to  their  opinion,  almost  constituted  him  a 
martyr.  In  size  he  was  somewhat  above  the 
middle  height,  compact,  and  exceedingly 
well  built.  His  chest  was  deep  and  his 
shoulders  powerful,  whilst  his  limbs  were 
full  of  museulai-  strength  and  great  activity. 

Having  thus  given  a  portrait  of  his  i^erson, 
it  only  remains  that  we  describe  his  costume 
as  he  appeai-ed  on  the  Sunday  m  question, 
and  we  do  so  because  it  may  be  right  tiD  in- 
form our  readers,  ui  the  outset,  that  one  of 
liis  pecuharities  was  a  habit  of  seldom  ap- 
j)earing,  for  any  lengthened  period,  in  the 
same  dress,  or  indeed  in  the  same  locality. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  on  a  paii-  of  tight 
buckskin  breeches,  top-boots  and  spurs — for 
he  mostly  went  on  horseback — a  blue  body- 
coat,  wth  bright  gilt  buttons,  a  buff  cassi- 
mere  waistcoat,  and  a  very  fashionable  hat. 


The  cravat  he  wore  was  of  green  sOk,  and 
was  tied  in  a  knot,  which  might  be  under- 
stood by  the  initiated  as  one  that  entitled  him 
to  their  confidence  and  respect.  Oui-  readers 
may  not  be  sm-prised  at  tliis,  for,  unfortunate- 
ly so  high  and  bitter  have  party  prejucUces  and 
feehngs  in  our  disturbed  country  run,  that 
the  very  di-ess  has  been  often  forced  to  be- 
come SJ^nbolic  of  their  spirit  and  existence. 

The  chapel  gi-een,  as  we  have  said,  was 
covered  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  peasantry 
who  were  waiting  the  aiTival  of  the  priest. 
Here  was  a  circle  in  which  stood  some  rus- 
tic politician,  who,  having  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  ghmpse  at  some  news- 
pajjer  of  the  day,  was  retaihng  its  contents 
to  a  greedy  cu'cle  of  listeners  about  him. 
There  again  stood  some  weU-kno^vu  stoiy- 
teller,  or  perhaps  a  Uve  old  isenachie,  reciting 
wild  and  stirring  legends  to  his  particular 
circle.  Some  were  stretched  indolently  on 
the  grass,  or  lying  about  the  ditches  in  the 
adjoining  fields,  but  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  anxious  crowd  was  assembled  under 
the  tree  against  which  Buck  English — for  by 
this  name  was  he  known — leaned.  We 
should  say  here,  however,  that  he  was  not 
called  Buck  English,  because  his  name  was 
English,  but  in  consequence  of  his  attemjits 
at  pronouncing  the  EngUsh  tongue  in  such 
a  manner  as  he  himself  considered  pecuh- 
arly  elegant  and  fashionable.  Tlie  man's 
education  was  very  Hmited,  indeed  he  had 
scarcely  received  any,  but  he  was  gifted  at 
tlie  same  time  with  a  low  vulgar  fluency  of 
language  wliieh  he  looked  upon  as  a  great 
intellectual  gift,  and  which,  in  his  opinion, 
wanted  nothing  but  "tij)-top  prononsensa- 
tion,"  as  he  termed  it,  to  make  it  liigh-flown 
and  gentlemanly. 

Our  friend  "  the  Buck,"  as  he  was  univer- 
sally called,  was  no  sooner  perceived  in  his 
usual  station  under  'the  tree  than  there  was 
a  rapid  gathermg  of  the  assembled  crowd  to 
hear  him. 

"  HaUo,  Paddy !  what's  the  matther  ?  where 
are  you  goin'  to  in  sich  a  hell  of  a  huny  ?  " 

"  Blood  aUve  !  man,  sure  Buck  EngUsh  is 
at  his  post  to-day." 

"How  at  his  post?" 

"Why  under  the  three  where  he  always 
is  when  he  comes  here  af  a  Sunday." 

"  Hut !  sure  I  know  that ;  come,  begad,  let 
us  hear  him." 

"Faith,  it's  he  that's  up  to  the  outs  and 
ins  of  everj-thing.  Siu-e  the  Counsellor  him- 
self made  mintion  of  liim  in  a  great  speech 
some  time  ago.  It  seems  the  Buck  sent  him 
uj)  five  pounds  in  a  letther,  and  the  Counsel- 
lor read  the  letther,  and  said  it  came  fi-om  a 
most  respectable  gentleman,  a  friend  of  his, 
one  Barney — no,  not  Barney — it  wasn't  Bar- 
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ney  be  called  him.  Init — but — let  me  see — 
ay,  l>ef:fatl— Bir— Birnard — ay,  one  Biniard 
En<;lish,  Esquu-e,  from  tlie  Barony  of  Treeiia 
Heela;  bekaise,  as  the  Buck  doesn't  keep  him- 
self veiy  closely  to  any  particular  i)la  -e  f)f 
livin',  he  dated  liis  letther,  I  suppose,  fiom 
the  Barony  at  large." 

"At  any  rate  one  thing's  clear,  that  he's 
high  up  w-id  the  Coimsellor,  an'  if  he  wasn't 
one  man  in  ten  thousand  he  wouldn't  be  that." 

They  had  now  reached  the  tree,  and  found 
that,  short  a.s  the  time  was,  a  considerable 
crowd  had  ah-eady  a.ssembled  about  him,  so 
that  they  were  obUged  to  stand  pretty  far 
out  in  the  circle.  One  or  two  young  men, 
sons  of  most  respectable  f;u-mei-s— for  it 
somehow  happened  that  the  Buck  was  no 
great  favorite  with  the  senioi-s — stood,  or 
rather  had  the  honor  of  standing,  within  the 
cfa-cle,  for  the  purpo.se  of  "  houldin'  conver- 
sation wid  liiui ;"  for  it  could  not  reasonabl;' 
be  sujiposed  that  the  Buck  could  throw  away 
such  valuable  politi(;al  information  and  high- 
flown  English  upon  mere  boors,  who  were 
incapable  of  understanding  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

"And  so,  ilr.  English,"  said  one  of  those 
wliom  he  had  brought  witliin  the  cu'cle, 
'■you  think  the est;ibh.shed  chiu'ch,  the  great 
heresy  of  Luther,  \\\\i  go  (hnm  at  last  ?  " 

"  Think  it,  Tom— why,  if  you  get  me  a 
book  I'll  swear  it,  and  that's  better  tlian 
thinking  any  dee.  Didn't  Emencipation 
pess?  answer  me  that." 

"  Begad  it  did  so,  sir," — from  the  crowd. 

'•  Well, "proceeded  the  Buck,  "  what  doubt 
or  hesiteetion  can  there  be  that  the  seem 
power  and  authority  that  riz  our  o\vn  chui-ch 
won't  be  keepable  of  puttin'  down  the  gi-eat 
protesti«.7  heresy  ?  " 

"  See  that  now,"  from  the  crowd ;  "  begad 
it  stands  to  raLson  sui-c  enougli." 

"  Certini/li/,"  he  proceeded,  "  none  what- 
somever  ;  but  then  the  questiou  is,  how  can 
it  be  ettectualized  '? "" 

The  crowd — "  Begad,  and  so  it  is." 

"  Well,  my  friend.s,  it  isn't  at  oU  difficult 
to  determine  tliat  particulari.ty  :  3'ou  oil  know 
that  a  men  lives  by  food — verj*  well  ;  pleece 
that  men  in  a  pcrsition  where  he  can't  procure 
food  and  the  nethrel  kensitiuence  is  that  ho 
must  die.  Eh — ha  !  ha  !  liu  ! — do  you  kim- 
prcliind  ?  ' 

"  Not  o,  doubt  of  it,"  rephed  Mr.  Crowd  ; 
"  but  Blue,  at  any  i-ate,  we  wUl  kimprehend 
it  by-an'-by." 

"  Vers-  well  ;  take  the  protPstiHjr  church 
or  the  pai-sons,  for  it  is  oil  the  seem — de- 
prive them  of  the  mains  of  support,  that  is 
to  see,  deny  them  their  tithes— don't  pay  a 
sliiUing — hold  out  to  the  death,  as  my  friend 
the  Coun.sellor — great  O'Coiniell  says — and 
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'  as  we  oil  say,  practice  p.assive  resistance, 
then  you  know  the  establishment  must  stii-ve 
and  die  of  femine  and  distitootion,  as  a  cou- 
tributive  jidgment  for  its  sins." 

("rowd— "  Blood  alive,  isn't  tjiat  great  1  " 
I      "  Wliat  is  it  ?  "  fi'om  the  other  circle. 

"  AMiy,  that  the  parsons,  an'  all  belonging 
to  them,  is  to  die  of  family  prostitution  for 
'  their  sins  !  " 

j  "  DeWl's  cure  to  them,  then,  for  they  de- 
!  sai-ve  it— at  leaist  many  of  them  does,  any- 
j  how,"  says  one  segment. 
1  "Faith,  an'  I  don't  know  that  either,"  says 
'  another  segment.  "  The  parsons,  bad  as 
'  they're  spoken  of,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
willin'  to  live  among  us  ;  and,  begad,  you  all 
know  that  they're  kind  fi-iends  and  good 
neighl)oi-s,  an'  that  the  money  they  get  out 
J  of  the  parish  comes  back  into  the  pmsh  agin 
:  — not  all  as  one  as  absentee  landlords.  They 
[  give  employment  as  far  as  they're  able,  an' 
i  thiu''s  iio  doubt  but  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters does  a  great  dale  of  good  among  the 
poor,  and  so,  begad,  does  the  parsons  them- 
selves often." 
I  "  Who  is  that  wiseecre  that  si^oke  last  ?  " 
j  a.sked  the  Buck  ;  "  if  I  don't  misteek  he  lee- 
bors  with  Dennis  Purcel,  the  procter." 

"Ay,  an' a  very  good  masther  he  is,"  re- 
plied the  spokesman  qi  the  segment  ;  "gives 
plenty  of  employment  anyhow — although 
the  pay's  no  great  shakes— an'  that's  more 
than  some  that  abuses  him  does." 

"There's  no  one  aboosin'  him  here,  my 
good  friend,  so  don't  imegine  it^at  leest  I 
should  lie  extremely  sony  to  do  so.  I  re- 
spect himself  and  his  family  in  a  verj'  elevat- 
ed manner,  I  assoore  you.  An'  what's  more, 
my  friend.  111  thank  you  to  report  to  him 
that  I  said  so." 

Here  he  looked  significantly  among  the 
mob,  especially  as  he  perceived  that  the 
man's  eyes  were  not  fixed  upon  him  wliilst 
he  spoke,  and  liaving  tlu-ust  his  tongue  info- 
his  cheek,  half  in  derision,  and  half  as  it 
wer'^  by  a  natui-al  action,  he  succeeded  at  all 
events  in  creating  a  general  laugh  •  bat  so 
easily  is  a  laugh,  among  such  an  audience, 
created,  that  it  is  not  altogether  within  our 
power  or  penetration  to  determine  the  point 
which  occiisioned  their  mirth,  unless  it  wero 
tlie  gi-imace  with  which  his  words  were  ac- 
companied— or  stay — perhaps  it  was  the 
jtrong  evil  odor  in  which  Purcel,  the  sub- 
ject of  their  convei-sation,  must  have  been, 
held. 

"Talk  of  the  devil,  Mr.  English,"  replied 
a  stem  voice  from  the  listeners,  "  and  he  will 
appeal' ;  look  down  the  road  there  luid  you'll 
see  Purcel  himself  an'  his  family  drivin'  to, 
mass  on  the  sir  fa  I  and  //roans  of  the  people!  " 
"  Not  all  of  them,"  replied  another  wee. 


sro 
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in  a  different  tone ;  "  there's  only  himseK, 
his  wife,  and  their  two  spankin'  daughters, 
upon  the  jauntin'  car  ;  but,  blood  alive,  look 
at  the  sons  !  Devil  so  purty  a  lot  of  sweat 
and  groans  I  seen  this  twelvemonth  as  the 
two  is  riding  on,  in  the  shaj)e  of  a  pair  of 
blood-horses,  so  that  you  may  put  the  blood, 
Barney,  along  wid  the  sweat  and  the  groans, 
agra.     Well  done,  tithes  ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

The  individual  laugh  that  accompanied 
these  last  observations  was  ciiiel,  revolting, 
and  hideous.  The  Buck  sought  out  the 
speaker  among  the  crowd,  and  gave  him  first 
a  nod  of  approval,  and  almost  instantly  after- 
ward added,  with  a  quick  change  of  counte- 
nance, but  not  until  lie  perceived  that  this 
double  expression  was  pretty  generally  un- 
derstood— 

"  Don't,  my  fi-iend — if  they  get  wealthy 
and  proud  upon  our  groans  and  teai's  an' 
blood,  as  you  say,  it  is  not  their  invalidity 
that  makes  them  do  so,  but  ours.  Instead 
of  being  cruel  to  them  it  is  to  ourselves  we 
are  cruel ;  for  by  peeing  the  aforeseed  tithes 
we  are  peeing  away  our  heart's  blood,  an'  you 
know  that  if  we  are  the  fools  to  pee  that  way, 
small  bleeme  to  them  if  they  take  it  in  the 
shape  of  good  passable  cash.  They — meen- 
ing  sich  men  as  Purcel — are  only  the  instru- 
ments with  which  the  parsons  work." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  stern  voice,  "but,  in 
case  we  had  the  countiy  to  ourselves,  do  you 
think  now.  Buck  darlin',  that  when  we'd 
settle  off  the  jidges,  an'  lawyers,  an'  sheriffs, 
an'  bailiffs,  that  we  d  allow  the  jails  or  the 
gibbets  to  stan',  or  the  hangmen  to  live. 
No,  by  japers,  we'd  make  a  clane  sweep  of  it ; 
and  when  sich  a  man  as  Purcel  becomes  a 
tool  in  the  parsons'  hands  to  grind  the  people, 
I  don't  see  that  we  ought  to  make  fish  of  one 
an'  flesh  of  the  other." 

"  Ah,  Darby  Hourigan,  is  that  you  ?  "  ex- 
claimed tlie  Buck  ;  "  well,  although  I  don't 
exaggerate  with  your  severity,  yet  I  will 
shake  hands  with  you.  How  do  you  do 
Darby  ?  Darby,  I  think  you're  a  true  petriot 
■ — but,  so  far  as  Mr.  Purcel  is  concirned,  I 
wish  you  to  understand  that  he  is  a  particu- 
lar friend  of  mine,  and  so  is  every  mimber  of 
his  family."  . 

"  Faith,  an'  Mi-.  Buck,  it's  more  than  you 
are  with  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  perhaps  you  are  a  little  misteeken 
there,  Mr.  Hourigan,"  replied  the  Buck, 
with  a  swagger,  whilst  he  raised  his  head 
and  pulled  up  tlie  collar  of  his  shirt  at  both 
sides,  with  a  great  deal  of  significant  self- 
consequence  ; — "  perhaps  you  are — I  see  so, 
that's  oU.  Perhaps,  I  repeat,  there  is  some 
win  mimber  of  that  family  not  presupposed 
agiust  me,  Mr.  Hourigan '? " 

"  Well,   may   be   so,"  repUed  the  other  ; 


"but  if  it  be  so,  it's  of  late  it  must  have 
happened,  that's  what  /say." 

Hourigan,  who  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker, 
was  also  a  small  farmer  ;  but,  sooth  to  say,  a 
[  more  treacherous  or  ferocious-looking  ruilian 
I  you  could  not  possibly  meet  with  in  a 
I  province.  He  was  sjiare  and  big-boned, 
I  slouchy  and  stealthy  in  his  gait,  pale  in  face, 
[  with-dark,  heavy  brows  that  seemed  to  have 
[  been  kept  fi-om  falling  into  his  deep  and  down- 
looking  eyes  only  by  an  effort.  His  cheek- 
bones stood  out  very  prominently,  whilst 
his  thin,  palUd  clieeks  fell  away  so  rapi^ilj' 
as  to  give  him  something  the  appearance  of 
tlie  resuscitated  skeleton  of  a  murderer,  for 
never  in  the  same  face  were  the  kindred 
spirits  of  murder  and  cowardice  so  hideously 
blended. 

Much  more  dialogue  of  the  description 
just  detailed  took  place,  in  which  the  proctor 
was  not  without  defenders  ;  but  at  tlie  same 
time,  as  we  are  bound  to  record  nothing  but 
truth,  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  the 
majority  of  the  voices  were  fearfully  against 
him.  If,  however,  he,  the  jjroctor  and  the 
instrument,  had  but  few  to  sujsport  him, 
what  must  we  not  sui^jiose  the  defence  of 
•the  system  in  all  its  bearings  to  have  been '? 

At  lengtli,  as  Purcel  and  his  family  ap- 
proached, the  conversation  was  transferred 
from  the  political  to  the  personal,  and  he, 
his  wife,  and  his  cliildreu,  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  peojjle  that  satirical  abuse, 
equally  unjust  and  ungeneroiis,  which  an  in- 
dustrious family,  who  have  raised  themselve:? 
from  poverty  to  independence,  are  in  general 
certain  to  receive  from  all  those  who  are  de- 
ficient in  the  virtues  by  wliich  the  others  rose. 

"Ay,  there  he  comes  now,  ridin'  on  his 
jauntin'  car,  an'  does  he  think  that  we  all 
forget  the  time  when  he  went  wid  his  basket 
undher  his  arm,  wid  his  half-a-crowii's  worth 
of  beggarly  liardware  in  it.  He  begun  it  as 
a  brat  of  a  boy,  an'  was  called  nothin'  then 
but  Malum  na  gair  (fliat  is  "  Mat  of  the 
grin ")  ;  but,  by-and-by,  when  he  came  to 
have  a  pack  over  the  shoulder,  and  to  carry 
a  yard  wan'  he  .began  to  turn  Bodagh  on  our 
hands.  Felix,  it's  himself  that  soon  thought 
to  set  uj)  for  the  style  an'  state." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  the  friendly  voice 
aforesaid,  "  no  one  can  deny  but  he's  a  good 
employer — if  he'd  give  better  wages." 

"  A  good  employer !  "  said  Hourigan  ;  "  we 
all  know  he  must  get  his  work  done— small 
thanks  to  him  for  that,  an'  a  small  jjrice  he 
pays  for  it." 

"We  all  know  the  ould  proverb,"  said 
another  individual  ;  "  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, an'  he'll  ride  to  the  devil.  Whist  ! 
here  they  come." 

As  the  last   person   concluded,  Purcel  and 
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the  female  portion  of  hii5  family  drew  up 
imder  the  shadow  of  the  tree  already  alluded 
to,  which  here  overhung  the  road,  so  that  he 
came  right  in  contact  with  the  crowd. 

"  Ah,  boys,"  said  he,  with  his  characteris- 
tic good-humor,  "  how  are  you  all?  Darby 
Hourigim,  how  are  your  family  ?  Isn't  this 
glorious  weather,  boys  ?  " 

"Blessed  weather,  sir,"  replied  Hourigan, 
who  beojxme  in  some  degree  spokesman.  "  I 
hope  your  honor  an'  tlie  mistress,  sir,  an'  the 
young  latlies  is  all  welL" 

"  My  honor,  as  you  lu-e  pleased  to  call  me, 
was  never  better  in  my  hfe  ;  as  for  the  mis- 
tress and  the  young  hidies  there  they  are,  so 
judge  for  yourself,  Darby  :  but,  Darby,  my 
good  friend,  you  have  a  d — d  sneaking, 
slavish  way  with  you.  Why  do  you  call  me 
'  your  honor '  when  you  know — for  I've  often 
told  you — that  I  wouldn't  beai-  it?  Am  I 
not  one  of  yourselves  ?  and  don't  most  of  you 
know  that  I  began  the  world  upon  half-a- 
crown,  and  once  carried  a  hardware  basket 
on  my  arm  ? — d— n  it,  then,  speak  like  a  man 
to  a  man,  and  not  like  a  slave,  as  I'm  half 
inclined  to  think  you  are." 

"  Throth,  sii-,"  reijlied  Hourigan,  with  an 
indescribable  laugh,  "  an'  for  all  that  you  say, 
there's  many  that  gets  the  title  of  '  your 
honor'  that  doesn't  desarve  it  as  well." 

"  As  well,  man !  Why,  there's  many  a 
man  gets  it  that  doesn't  desai-ve  it  ai  all, 
which  is  sajing  more  than  you  said — ha ! 
ha  !  ha  !  " 

Whilst  this  little  dialogue  took  place,  our 
worthy  Buck  had  abandoned  his  jjlace  under 
the  tree,  and  tlown  to  the  car  to  assist  the 
ladies  off — a  piece  of  attention  not  unobserved 
by  Purcel,  who  oblicjuely  kept  his  eye  upon 
that  worthy's  gallantry,  and  the  reception  it 
was  getting  fi-om  the  parties  to  whom  it  was 
olTered. 

"  Leedies,"  said  the  Buck,  in  his  poUtest 
manner  and  Luiguage,  "  will  j-ou  allow  me 
the  gallantry  to  help  you  off?  Ah-s.  Purerel,  I 
hope  you're  weU.  Here,  ma'am,  aveel  your- 
self of  me." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  English;  Tm  much 
obUged,"  she  returned,  rather  coolly. 

"Leedies,"  he  proceeded,  flying  to  the 
other  side,  "allow  me  the  gallantry." 

The  two  young  women,  who  were  full  of 
spirits  and  good  humor,  were  laughing  most 
heartily,  gub  itiloitio,  at  the  attention  thus  so 
ceremoniously  paid  to  their  mother  by  a  man 
whom,  beyond  all  hum;ui  beings,  she  de- 
tested. Now,  however,  tliat  he  came  to 
proffer  his  "gallantry"  to  themselves,  they 
were  certainly  rather  hard  pressed  to  main- 
tain or  rather  regain  their  gravity. 

"Leedies."  the  Buck  continued,  "mnyl 
have  the  galLmti-y  to  help  you  off  ?  ' 


I      "Oil,  thank  you,  it's  too  much  trouble, 
Mr.  Enghsh." 

"  None  on  aii-th,  Miss  Purcel— do  let  me 
I  have  the  high-flown  satisfaction." 
!  "  Oh,  well,"  she  repUed,  "  since  you  will 
be  so  polite,"  and  gi^'ing  him  her  hand  she 
was  about  to  go  down,  when  suddenly  with- 
I  di-awing  it,  as  if  recollecting  herself,  she 
said,  nodding  with  comic  significance  to- 
ward her  sister  Julia — "  My  sister,  Mr.  Eng- 
I  ILsh,  have  you  no  gallantly  for  her  f  " 
I  "All,"  he  whi^ered,  at  the  same  time 
gratefully  squeezing  her  hand,  "  you're  a 
first-rate  divinity — a  tip-top  goddess —divil 
a  thing  else.  Miss  Joolia,  may  I  presoome 
for  to  have  the  phsure  and  polite  gallantry 
I  to  help  you  off  the  car  ;  'pon  honor  it'll  be 
I  quite  gi-ateful  and  prejudicial  to  my  feelings 

— it  will,  I  assoore  you  !  " 
I  "  Bless  me,  whose  is  that  wedding  party, 
Sir.  English  ?  "  asked  Miss  Juha,  pointing  to 
;  the  opposite  direction  of  the  road. 
I  English  instimtly  turned  round  to  obsen'e, 
when,  by  a  simultaneous  act,  both  sisters 
stepped  nimbly  from  the  car.  Miss  Julia, 
I  as  if  offended,  but  at  the  same  time  ■with  a 

comic  gravity  of  expression,  exclaimed — 
1  "  Oh,  fie !  jVIi-.  English,  is  that  your 
■  boa.sted  gallantly?  I'm  afraid  your  eight 
[  j'ears'  residence  in  EngLmd,  however  it  may 
'  have  improved  the  eleganceof  your  language 
I  and  accent,  hasn't  much  improved  yourijo- 


So  saying,  she  and  her  sister  tripped  off  to 
the  chapel,  which  they  immediately  entered. 
Much  about  the  same  time  their  brothei-s 
arrived,  mounted,  certainly,  upon  a  pair  of 
magnifirent  hunters,  and  having  handed 
them  over  to  two  lads  to  be  walked  about 
until  the  conclusion  of  Mass,  they  also 
entered  the  chapel,  for  the  priest  was  not 
now  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  j'ai-ds 
distant. 

The  jest  practised  so  successfully  upon  our 
friend  the  Buck  occasioned  a  general  laugh 
at  his  expense,  a  circumstance  which  filled 
him  with  serious  mortification,  if  not  with 
actual  resentment,  for  it  so  happened,  that 
one  of  his  great  foibles  was  such  a  morbid 
sensibihty  to  ridicule  as  was  absolutely  lu- 
dicrous. 

"  Bedad,  "Mr.  English,  you  wor  fairly  done 
there  ;  in  spit*  o'  the  tall  Enghsh,  you're  no 
match  for  the  bidies.  i'Lss  Juha  fairly  gev' 
you  the  bag  to  hould." 

The  Buck's  eye  ghttered  witli  bitterness. 

"Miss  Julia,  do  you  say?"  he  rephed  ; 
"  why,  my  good  friend,  the  girl  was  chris- 
tened Judy—  plain  Judy ;  but  now  that 
they've  got  into  high-flown  life,  you  persave, 
nothing  will  sane  them  but  to  ape  their 
betthei-8.     However,  never  mind,  111  see  the 
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(lay  yet,  and  that  before  lonp,  when  saucy 
Judy  won't  refuse  my  assistance.  Time 
about's  fair  play,  you  know." 

It  may  be  observed  liere,  that  Buck  Eng- 
lish hapi^ened  to  forget  himself,  which  he 
almost  always  did  whenever  he  became  in 
earnest :  he  also  forgot  his  polite  language 
and  pecidiar  elegance  of  in-ouunciation. 

To  a  vain  and  weak  mind  there  is  nothing 
more  cutting  than  the  consciousness  of  look- 
ing mortified  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  un- 
der these  circumstances  to  feel  that  the 
laugh  is  against  you,  adds  one  not  imj)ortant 
item  to  "  the  miseries  of  human  life." 

The  Buck,  now  that  the  priest  was  at  the 
chapel  door,  walked,  with  a  stride  that  very 
much  resembled  the  mock-heroic,  towards 
the  place  of  worship  ;  but,  in  the  oi^inion  of 
the  shrewd  spectators,  his  dignity  was  sadly 
tarnished  by  the  humorous  contempt  implied 
in  the  practical  jest  that  had  been  so  adroitly 
played  off  at  his  expense. 


CHAPTER  n. 

The  Proctor^s  Principles  and  His  Family. 

,  For  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the 
scene  described  in  our  last  chapter,  a  princi- 
ple of  general  resistance  to  tithes  had  been 
deepening  in  and  sj)reading  over  the  country. 
Indeed  the  ojiposition  to  them  had,  for  at 
least  half  a  centtu-y  before,  risen  up  in  i3eri- 
odical  ebulhtions  that  were  chai-acterized  by 
much  outrage  and  cruelty.  On  this  account, 
then,  it  was  generally  necessary  that  the 
residence  of  that  unpopular  functionary,  the 
tithe-jn-octor,  should  be  always  one  of  con- 
siderable strength,  in  order  the  more  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  such  midnight  attacks  as 
hostile  combination  might  make  upon  it. 
Purcel,  as  well  as  other  proctors  of  his  day, 
had  fi-om  time  to  time  received  thi-eatening 
notices,  not  only  of  a  personal  nature,  but 
also  of  premeditated  attacks  upon  his  house. 
The  man  was,  however,  not  only  intrepid 
and  resolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent  ; 
and  whilst  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
intimidated  by  threats  that  for  the  most 
jiart  ended  in  nothing,  he  took  care  to  keep 
himself  and  his  family  well  provided  against 
,any  attack  that  might  be  made  uj^on  them. 

The  history  of  Matthew  Purcel  is  soon 
told.  It  is  that  of  eutei-prise,  perseverance, 
and  industi-j',  tinged  a  good  deal  by  a  sh&r^ 
insight  into  business,  a  worldly  spirit,  and 
although  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  pride 
and  display,  an  uncontrollable  love  of  put- 
ting money  together,  not  always  mider  cir- 
cumstances that  were  calculated  to  render 


him  popular,  nor  which  could,  in  point  of 
feeling  or  humanity,  be  at  all  defended. 
He  had  commenced  the  world,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  in  character  of  a  hard- 
ware pedlar.  From  stage  to  stage  of  that 
circulating  Hfe  he  advanced  until  he  was  able 
to  become  a  stationary  shopkeeper   in  the 

town  of  C m.     The  great  predilection  ol 

his  heai't,  however,  was  for  farming,  and  in 
pursuance  with  his  wishes  on  this  subject, 
he  took  a  large  farm,  and  entered  upon  its 
management  with  considerable  spirit  and  a 
good  deal  of  skill.  His  success  was  beyond 
his  expectations  ;  and,  as  the  spirit  of  agri- 
cultui'e  continued  to  gain  upon  him,  he 
gradually  lost  his  relish  for  everj-  other  de- 
scription of  business.     He  consequently  gave 

up  his  large  shop  in  C m,  and  went  to 

reside  upon  his  farm,  with  a  cajjital  of  some 
thousands,  which  he  owed  to  the  industry 
of  his  previous  hfe.  Here  he  added  farm  to 
fai-m,  until  he  found  himself  projjrietor  of 
nearly  six  hundred  acres,  with  every  pros- 
pect of  adding  largely  to  his  independence 
and  wealth. 

It  was  now  that  his  capacity  as  a  man  pe- 
cuharly  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
land,  and  of  agricultural  jjroduce  in  general, 
induced  him  to  accept  of  offers  in  connection 
with  the  collection  of  tithe,  which  were  a 
good  deal  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and 
habits.  In  short,  he  became  a  tithe-jDroctor, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  rented 
tithes  himself  to  a  very  large  amount. 

Such  is  the  brief  liistory  of  Matthew  Pur- 
cel, at  the  period  when  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance upon  our  humble  stage  ;  and  it  only 
remains  that  we  add  a  few  particulars  with 
regard  to  his  family.  Out  of  eleven  children 
only  four  survived — two  sons  and  two 
daughters— all  of  whom  were  exceedingly 
well  educated,  the  latter  accomplished. 
Purcel's  gi'eat  object  in  life  was  more  ti, 
establish  a  famih/  than  to  secure  the  indi- 
vidual happiness  of  his  children.  This  ■«  as 
his  ambition — the  spirit  which  prompted 
him,  in  his  deahngs  with  the  peoj^le,  to  for- 
get too  frequently  that  the  garb  of  justice 
may  be  often  thrown  over  the  form  of  rapa- 
city, and  that  the  authority  of  law  is  also,  in 
too  many  instances,  only  another  name  for 
oppression. 

It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  find  in  their  native  jsrovince  four  such 
children  as  called  him  father.  His  two  sons 
were,  in  symmetry  of  figm-e,  strength,  cour- 
age, manly  beauty,  and  gentlemanly  bearing, 
almost  unrivalled.  They  possessed  the 
manners  of  gentlemen,  without  any  of  that 
offensive  coxcombry  on  the  one  side,  or  awk- 
ward affectation  of  ease  on  the  other,  which 
generally  mark  the  ujastart.    In  fact,  although 
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they  understood  their  own  worth,  and  mens- 1 
iired  their  intellectual  powers  and  acquire-  j 
inents  HUCcessfuUy  wth  those  of  rank  and 
birth,  they  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  in  tliem  to  aft'ect  ) 
In-  their  conduct  the  pn-flirje  of  either;  and 
tliey  consequently  knew  that  both  iliscrimi-  ] 
nation  and  delicacy  were  necessary  in  ena-  , 
bling  theia  to  iussunie  and  maintain  tliat 
difficult  bearing  in  society,  which  inevented 
tlicm  from  encroaching  on  the  one  side  or 
giving-  up  their  proper  position  on  the  other. 
[So  far  so  good.  Their  characters,  however, 
were  not  witliout  .some  deep  shadows.  [ 
AVliilst  we  acknowledge  that  tliey  were  gen- 
erous, resolute,  liberid,  and  full  of  courage,  j 
we  must  also  admit  that  they  were  warm, 
thouglitless,  and  a  good  deal  overbearing  to 
many,  but  by  no  means  to  .ill,  of  the  peasant- 
ry with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  From 
the  ample  scale  on  which  theii-  farming  was 
conducted,  and  in  consecjuence  of  the  vast 
number  of  men  they  necessarily  had  occasion 
to  employ,  they  could  not  but  detect  among 
them  many  instances  both  of  fjxlsehood, 
dishonesty,  and  ingratitude.  These  vices  at 
tlieir  hands  never  received  any  favor.  So 
far  from  that,  those  wliom  they  detected  in 
the  commission  of  them,  were  instantly 
tm-iied  adi-ift,  very  often  after  having  re- 
ceived a  sound  horse-whipi)ing.  Much 
abuse  also  occuiTed  between  them  and  the 
country  2>eople  with  reference  to  land,  and 
especially  tithes,  in  which  they  gave  back 
word  for  word,  and  too  fi-equently  met  con- 
cealed or  imphed  threats  either  by  instant 
chastisement  or  open  defiance  ;  the  result  of 
all  was,  as  the  reader  may  perceive,  that 
they  had  the  worst  and  least  scrupulous,  and 
consetpiently,  most  dangerous  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  coimtry  for  their  enemies.  The 
name  of  tlic  elder  was  John,  and  the  younger 
Ahck  ;'  and,  soothe  to  say,  two  finer-looking, 
more  spirited,  or  determined  young  fellows 
could  not  be  found  jirobably  in  tlie  kingdom. 

The  relative  position,  tlien,  iji  wliicli  they 
and  the  people,  or  rather  the  worst  class  of 
them,  stood  to  each  other,  and  the  bitter 
dispaniging  taunts  and  observations  with 
which  tlie  proctor  and  his  sous  were  treated, 
not  r)nly  on  tJie  chai)el  green,  but  almost 
wherever  they  appeared,  are  now,  we  trust, 
intelligible  to  the  resuler. 

Of  tlie  daughters,  Mary  and  Julin,  we  have 
not  so  nmch  to  ob.scrve.  They  were  both 
very  beautif\d  ;  and,  as  we  have  alreiuly  said, 
liighly  acconii)lishe<].  Botli,  too,  were  above 
tlie  iiiidillc  licight  and  size,  and  remarkable 
for  tlie  singular  elegance  and  symmetry  of 
their  figures.  Mary,  the  eldest,  was  a  dark 
lieauty,  with  a  neck  and  bosom  Ilka  snow, 
and  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing  ;  whilst 


Julia,  on  the  contrary,  was  fair,  and  if  possi- 
ble, more  exquisitely  rounded  than  her  sister. 
Her  eyes,  of  a  blue  gi-ay,  were  rcmai-kable 
for  an  expression  of  peculiar  depth  and  soft- 
ness, whilst  ]Mary's  dai-k  brown  were  full  at 
once  of  a  mellow  and  penetrating  light.  In 
other  resi>ects  they  resembled  each  other 
very  nuich,  both  being  about  the  same  height 
and  size,  and  altogether  of  a  similar  beiu-ing 
ami  figure.  Mary's  complexion  was  evident- 
ly inherited  from  her  mother,  who  was,  at  the 
opening  of  our  narrative,  a  black-haired, 
handsome  woman,  with  a  good  deal  of  deter- 
mination about  her  mouth  and  brow,  but 
with  a  singularly  benevolent  exjjression  when 
she  smiled.  She,  too,  had  received  a  good, 
plain  education,  and  was  one  of  those  natur- 
ally well-mannered  women  who,  whilst  they 
ai-e  borne  forwai-d  into  greater  respectability 
by  the  current  of  prosperity,  can  assume, 
without  etibrt,  the  improved  tone  of  better 
society  to  which  they  ai"e  raised. 

There  were  few  women  in  her  sphere  of 
life,  or  indeed  in  any  sphere  of  life,  who  dis- 
pensed more  good  to  the  poor  and  distressed 
tlian  Mi-s.  Purcel ;  and  in  all  her  kindness 
and  charities  she  was  most  cordially  aided 
and  siqiportcd  liy  her  admirable  daughters. 
\\itliiu  a  wide  circle  around  her  dwelling, 
sickness  and  destitution,  or  unexpected  cal- 
amity, were  ever  certain  to  be  cheered  by  the 
benevolent  hand  of  herself  or  her  daughters. 
The  latter,  indeed,  had  latterly  relieved  her, 
in  a  gi'eat  degree,  if  not  altogether,  of  all  her 
distant  and  out-door  charities,  so  that  little 
now  was  left  to  her  management  but  the 
claims  of  such  ^loor  as  flocked  for  assistance 
to  the  house. 

Mass  having  been  concluded,  and  the  ben- 
ediction given  in  the  chapel  of  Red  llidge, 
Mr.  Purcel  and  his  family  soon  appeared 
among  the  crowd  on  the  green,  preparing  to 
return  home.  The  car  was  driven  up  oi5po- 
site  the  chapel  door,  to  the  place  where  they 
were  in  the  hal)it  of  waiting  for  it.  The  two 
brothers  came  out  along  with  their  sisters, 
and  signed  to  the  lads  who  had  been  holding 
their  horses  to  bring  them  up.  In  the 
meantime.  Buck  EngUsh,  unabashed  by  the 
rebulThe  had  received,  once  more  approached, 
and  just  as  the  car  had  come  up,  tendered 
his  gallantry — as  he  cidled  it — with  his  usual 
politeness. 

"  I  trust,  leedies,  that  as  you  were  not  kin- 
descending  enough  to  let  me  have  the  gallan- 
try of  heljung  you  otl"  you  will  let  me  have 
the  pleasiuH!  of  helping  you  on  ?  " 

"  That  lady  beliind  you  appears  to  have 
prior  claims  ui)on  you,  iL-.  English." 

"  Behind  me !  "  he  exclaimed,  turning 
about.  "  Wliy,  jNIiss  Joolia,  there's  no  ledi"  ^ 
behind  mc." 
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In  the  meantime  she  bectoned  to  her 
brother  who,  while  the  proctor  was  assisting 
his  wife  to  take  her  seat,  helped  up  both 
the  girls,  who  nodding  to  the  Buck,  said — 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  English :  we  feel  much 
obhged  for  your  gallant  intentions  ;  quite  as 
much,  indeed,  as  if  you  had  carried  them  in- 
to effect." 

This  joke,  so  soon  played  off  after  that 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  upon  the  same 
jjerson,  too,  occasioned  another  very  general 
laugh  at  the  Buck's  expense  ;  and,  beyond  a 
doubt,  filled  him  with  a  double  measure  of 
mortification  and  resentment. 

"  There  you  go,"  he  muttered,  "  and  it  was 
well  said  before  Mass,  that  if  you  set  a  beg- 
gar on  horseback  he'll  ride  to  the  divil." 

"  To  whom  do  you  ajjply  that  language?  " 
asked  Alick  Piu-cel. 

"To  one  Michael  Purcel,  a  tithe-proctor, 
an  oppressor  and  a  grinder  of  the  jjoor,"  re- 
tiurned  Buck,  fiercely. 

"And,  you  insolent  scoundrel,  how  dare 
you  use  such  language  to  my  father  ?  "  said 
the  other.  "  I  tell  you,  that  if  it  were  not 
from  a  reluctance  to  create  an  unbecoming 
quarrel  so  near  the  house  of  God,  and  so 
soon  after  his  worship,  I  would  horsewhip 
you,  you  illiterate,  vulgar  rascal,  where  you 
stand." 

"I  would  be  glad  to  catch  you  making  the 
attemjit,"  repHed  the  Buck,  with  a  look  of 
fiuy;  "because  I  would  give  you  such  a 
lesson  as  you  would  never  forget.  I  would 
let  you  know  that  it  isn't  your  father's  un- 
fortunate tenants  and  day-laborers  you  have 
before  you — and  that  you  scom-ge  Uke 
hounds  in  a  kennel." 

Purcel  was  actually  in  the  act  of  springing 
at  him,  wliiij  in  hand,  when,  fortunately,  the 
priest  interfered,  and  prevented  a  conflict 
which,  fi'om  the  strength  and  spu-it  by  which 
the  parties  were  animated,  must  have  been  a 
fearful  one. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  the  worthy  man  ; 
"  in  God's  name,  what  does  this  scandidous 
conduct,  in  such  a  place,  and  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, mean  ?  Come  between  these  mad- 
men," he  jiroceeded,  addi-essing  the  crowd, 
wliich  had  now  collected  about  them.  "Keep 
them  asunder." 

The  two  men  were  sej^arated ;  but  as  each 
felt  himself  under  the  influence  of  strong  re- 
sentment, they  glared  at  one  another  with 
looks  of  fieiy  indignation. 

"  You  had  better  keep  out  of  my  way,  you 
imiDudent  scounch-el,"  said  Purcel,  shaking 
his  whip  at  him  ;  "  and  hark  ye,  make  no 
more  attemj^ts  to  pay  attention  to  any  of  my 
sisters,  or,  by  the  heavens  above  me,  I  will 
trace  you  through  all  your  haunts,  and  flog 
you  as  I  would  a  dog." 


"  I'll  take  care  to  give  you  the  opportunity 
before  long.  Squire  Purcel,  or  rather  ,Squu-eeu 
Purcel,"  rephed  the  Buck  ;  "  and  what  is 
more,  I'll  see  you  and  yours  in  my  power 
yet." 

"You're  too  ready  wid  your  whip,  Mr. 
Purcel,"  said  several  voices  from  among  the 
crowd  ;  "  and  you  do  think  it's  dogs  you  have 
to  dale  wid,  as  Mr.  English  says." 

"  No,"  said  Purcel,  with  scorn  ;  "  I  deny  it ; 
my  whij)  is  never  raised  unless  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  slavish,  lying,  and  dishonest 
scoundrel,  whom  I  j)refer  to  punish  rather 
than  to  prosecute." 

"Take  care  it  doesn't  come  aginst  you, 
then,  some  o'  these  days,"  said  a  voice. 

"Ay,"  added  another,  "or  some  o'  these 
nights  !  " 

"  Ah,  you  ungrateful  and  cowardly  crew," 
he  rej)]ied,  "  who  have  not  one  drop  of  man- 
ly blood  in  your  veins,  I  despise  you.  Like 
all  thorough  cowards,  jou  f.re equally  slavish 
and  treacherous.  Kindness  is  thrown  away 
upon  you,  generosity  you  cannot  understand, 
for  open  fight  or  open  resentment  you  have 
neither  heart  nor  courage — but  give  you  tht- 
hour  of  midnight  and  your  unsuspecting 
victim  asleep — or  plii-ce  you  behind  the  shel- 
ter of  a  hedge,  where  your  cowardly'persou 
is  safe  and  invisible,  with  a  musket  or  blun- 
derbuss in  your  hands,  and  a  man  before 
whom  you  have  crawled  in  the  morning  Hke 
reptiles,  you  wiU  not  scrup'e  to  assassinate 
that  night.  Curse  upon  yoi'  !  .you  are  a  dis- 
grace to  any  Christian  country,  and  I  despise, 
I  say,  and  defy  you.  As  for  you,  Buck  Eng- 
lish, avoid  my  path,  and  cross*  neither  me 
nor  any  member  of  my  family." 

"  Alick  Purcel,"  said  English,  "  mark  my 
words — I'll  put  my  thumb  upon  you  and 
yours  yet.  I  say,  mark  them  ;  for  the  day 
will  come  when  you  will  remember  them  to 
your  cost." 

Purcel  gave  him  a  stem  look,  and  merely 
said — "I'm  prepared  for  you  ;"  after  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  moimted  their 
horses  and  dashed  off  at  a  rapid  pace  towards 
then-  father's  house,  followed  by  the  groans 
and  hootings  of  the  people — far  above  all 
whose  voices  was  heard  that  of  Buck  English, 
in  loud  and  contemptuous  tones. 

On  relatmg  the  occurrence  at  home,  the 
father,  as  was  his  custom,  only  laughed  at  it. 

"  Pooh,  AUck,"  said  he,  "  what  does  it  sig- 
nify ?  Have  we  not  been  annoyed  for  years 
by  these  senseless  broils  and  empty  tlu-eats  ? 
Don't  think  of  them." 

"I,  father!"  replied  his  son;  "do  you 
imagine  that  I  ever  bestow  a  second  thought 
upon  them ?  NotI,  I  assure  j-ou.  However, 
there  is  one  thing  would  most  unquestiona- 
bly gratify  me,  and  that  is,  an  opportunity  of 
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cudgelling  Buck  English ;  because,  upon 
8?cond  consideration,  horse-whipping  would 
1)0  much  too  gentleniiuily  a  style  of  chastise- 
ment for  such  a  vulgar  and  atlected  ruffian." 

"I  regret  very  nnicli,  however,"  said  liis 
sister  Julia,  "  tliat  I  have  been  the  cause  of 
all  this  ;  but  really,  as  Mary  here  knows,  the 
absurdity  of  his  language  was  perfectly  irre- 
sistible." 

"  Yes,"  replied  her  sister  ;  "  but,  in  fact, 
he  is  constantly  annoying  and  persecuting 
her,  and  very  few  would  bear  such  nonseu.se 
and  absurdity  from  liim  with  so  mucli  good- 
humor  as  Julia  does.  I  gi-ant  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  be  angry  with  so  ridiculous  a  fool ; 
but  I  do  agree  with  JuliiX,  that  it  is  better  to 
laugh  at  him,  for  two  reasons  :  the  first  is, 
because  he  is  a  fit  object  for  ridicule  ;  and 
the  second,  because  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  resist  it." 

"  I  don't  think  he  will  annoy  Julia  again, 
however,"  said  Ahck. 

"  Not  until  tlie  next  opportunity,"  observed 
liis  brother,  "  when,  j'ou  may  take  m}'  word 
for  it,  he  will  be  as  ridiculously  polite  and 
impudent  as  ever." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  fatlier  ;  "  the 
ra-scal's  incurable,  and  little  did  I  imagine 
when  I  asked  him  once  or  twice  to  dine  here 
that  I  was  preparing  such  an  infliction  for 
poor  Julia.     Julia,  didn't  lie  write  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  had  tlie  honor  of  receiving  a 
very  elaborate  love-letter  from  him,"  rej)lied 
Julia,  laughing,  "  which  I  will  show  you  some 
of  these  days  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  think  the 
fool  is  beneath  resentment,  and  it  is  merely 
on  that  principle  that  I  have  treated  him  with 
good-humore>l  contempt." 

"  He  is  certiiinly  as  good  as  a  farce,"  said 
tlie  father  ;  "  and  if  the  rascal  ha<^l  kept  from 
making  love,  I  should  have  still  been  glad  to 
have  him  here  fi-om  time  to  time  to  amuse 
us." 

"How  docs  he  live  at  all? "asked  Mrs. 
I'urcel ;  "  for,  by  all  accounts,  he  lias  no  fixed 
])luce  of  residence,  nor  any  known  means  of 
support." 

'•  Faith,  Nancy,  that's  a  subject  upon  whicli 
we  are  all  aiqually  ignorant,"  replied  her 
husband  ;  "  but  that  the  fellow  lives,  and  can 
live  comfortably — ay,  and  has  ])lenty  of 
money,  there  can  be  no  earthly  doubt.  At 
the  same  time,  that  there  is  much  talk  about 
him,  and  a  great  deal  of  mystery  too,  is  a 
sure  case  on  the  other  hand.  AVell,  never 
mind.  Jack  ;  I  a.sked  your  old  tutor,  Jl'Carthy, 
to  dine  here  to-day;  he  has  come  home,  to 
the  country  after  having  gained  a  scholar- 
ship, I  believe  they  call  it,  in  Trinity  College." 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  father,"  replied  John, 
"and  I'm  much  obliged  to  you.  Yes,  lie 
has  gained  first  place,  and  I  knew  he  would." 


"  He  intends  going  to  th^  bar,  he  tells 
me." 

"  He  will  be  heard  from  yet,  or  I  renounce 
all  claims  to  common  sense,"  replied  the 
other.  "There  is,  unquestionably,  a  bril- 
liant career  before  him." 

"I  would  rather,  in  the  meantime."  ob- 
served Mrs.  Purcell,  "  that  he  had  continued 
steadfast  to  his  religion.  They  tell  me  that 
he  has  become  a  Protestant." 

"  Why,  I  believe  he  couldn't  gain  a  schol- 
arship, as  you  call  it.  Jack,  without  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Established  Church." 

"No,  sir,  he  could  not." 

"  Well,  then,'"  jiroceeded  the  proctor, 
"  what  great  hai-m  ?  Why,  I  believe  in  my 
soul,  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  bigotry  of 
priests  and  parsons,  who  contrive  to  set  the 
two  churches  together  by  the  esu-s,  there 
would  be  found  very  little  difference  be- 
tween them.  For  my  part,  I  believe  a  good, 
honest  Protestant  "n-ill  go  to  heaven  when  a 
scoundrel  Papist  won't,  and  w'tr  verm.  The 
truth  is,  begiul,  that  it's  six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other ;  and  soiTy  would  I  be  to 
let  so  slight  a  ch.ange  as  passing  fi-om  one 
religion  to  the  othcir  ever  be  a  bar  to  the  ad- 
;  vancement  or  good  fortune  of  any  one  of  my 
I  children  !  " 

"I  would  much  rather  not  hear  you  say 
so,  Mat,"  replied  his  wife  ;  "nor  do  I  ever 
I  wish  my  children  to  gain  either  wealth  or 
station  in  the  world  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
highest  principle  that  can  bind  the  heart — 
that  of  religion." 

"Pooh,  Nancy,  you  speak  Hke  a  woman 
who  never  looked  beyond  the  range  of  the 
kitchen  and  larder,  or  thought  beyond  tho 
humdrum  prayers  of  your  Manual.  I  wis'.i 
to  see  my  children  ei'lahlishvd ;  I  wish  to  sec 
them  gain  station  in  the  world  ;  I  wish  to 
make  them  the  first  of  their  family ;  and  I 
do  assure  you,  Nancy,  that  it  is  not  such  a 
trifle  as  the  difference  between  popery  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Protestantism  on  t!i<i 
other,  that  I'd  suffer — that  is,  if  tliey  will  b(> 
guided  by  vu' — to  stand  between  them  and 
the  solid  advantages  of  good  connection,  and 
a  proper  standing  in  the  world.  I  say,  then, 
boys  and  girls,  don't  be  fools  ;  for,  as  for  my 
I  part,  I  scarcely  think,  to  tell  God's  tnitii, 
that  there's  to  the  value  of  sixjience  between 
the  two  creeds." 

"Father,"  said  JIury,  laughing,  "you're  a 
man  of  a  truly  liberal  disposition  in  these 
matters."  ' 

"  But,  papa,"  said  Julia,  with  an  aixili  loolc. 
"  if  there  be  not  the  value  of  sixpence  be- 
tween the  two  creeds,  perhaps  there  is  more 
than  that  between  the  two  clergy  ?  " 

The  proctor  shook  his  head  and  laughed. 

"  All,  Judy,  my  girl,  you  have  me  there,'' 
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he  replied  ;  "  that  goes  home  to  the  proctor, 
you  baggage.  Devil  a  thing,  however,  hke 
an  endowed  church,  and  may  God  keep  me 
and  all  my  Mends  from  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem ! — ha  !  ha  !  ha !  Come,  now,  for  that 
same  hit  at  the  old  proctor,  you  must  walk 
over  here  and  play  me  my  old  favorite,  the 
'Cannie  Soogah,"  just  to  pull  down  j'our 
pride.  The  '  Cannie  Soogah,'  you  know,  is 
the  Irish  for  Jolly  Pedlar,  and  a  right  jollj'  ped- 
lar your  worthy  father  was  once  in  his  days." 

"By  the  way,  papa,"  said  Mary,  "talking 
of  that — what  has  become  of  the  pleasant 
man  that  goes  under  that  name  or  nickname 
— the  pedlar  that  -calls  here  occasionally  ?  " 

"I  saw  him  in  the  market  yesterday,"  re- 
plied her  father,  "  and  a  fine,  hale  fellow  he 
is  of  his  years.  For  a  man  of  fifty  he's  a 
miracle  of  activity  and  energy." 

"They  say  he  is  wealthy,"  observed  John, 
'■  and  I  shouldn't  wonder.  You  ought  to  give 
a  good  guess  at  that,  father — ha  !  ha !  ha  !  " 

"  Eight,  John,  I  ought,  and  I  think  he  is. 
You  don't  know  how  money  gathers  with  a 
successful  pedlar,  who  is  up  to  his  business. 
I  am  incHned  to  think  that  the  Cannie  Soogah 
is  the  only  man  who  can  throw  any  light  on 
the  history  of  Buck  English." 

"  Who  the  devil  is  that  impudent  scoun- 
drel, father?  for  it  appears  that,  as  regards 
his  birtli,  family,  and  origin,  nobody  knows 
anything  certain  about  him." 

"  Aiid  that  is  just  the  position  in  which  I 
stand,"  replied  his  father.  "  It  is  a  subject 
on  which  he  himself  gives  no  satisfaction  to 
any  one.  When  asked  about  it,  he  laughs  in 
your  face,  and  rephes  that  he  doesn't  ex- 
•actly  know,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  is 
the  son  of  his  father — whoever  that  was  ;  but 
flial,  he  says,  he  is  not  wise  enough  to  know 
cither,  and  then,  after  another  laugh  at  you, 
he  leaves  you." 

"  How  does  he  live  ?  "  asked  John,  "  for  he 
has  no  visible  means  of  support — he  neither 
\\orks  nor  is  engaged  in  any  profession,  and 
yet  he  dresses  well." 

"  Well !  John,"  exclaimed  Julia. 

"  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say — wdl,  JuUa  ; 
but  at  all  events,  he  is  very  fond  of  being 
considered  a  buck,  and  he  certainly  dresses 
up  to  Dial  character." 

"He  admits  that  he  was  eight  years  in 
England,"  said  his  father  ;  "  although,  for  my 
l^art,  it's  just  as  likely  that  he  spent  seven 
years  of  that  time  in  Botany  Bay  ;  if  not,  I 
should  have  no  objection  that  something 
should  occur  to  make  him  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  there." 

"  Why  should  you  wish  the  man  so  iU, 
papa  ?  "  asked  Mary. 

"  Why,  Mary — faith  for  a  vei-y  good  reason, 
my  deal-  child  ;  because  I  don't  wish  to  see 


your  sister  annoyed  and  persecuted  by  the 
scoimdrel.  The  fellow  is  so  impudent  that 
he  will  take  no  rebuff." 

"  By  the  way,  father,  where  does  M'Carthy 
stoji,  now  that  he  is  in  the  counti-y  ?  "  asked 
Alick,  with  some  hesitation,  and  a  brow  a 
little  heightened  in  color. 

"  For  the  present,"  replied  the  other,  "  he 
stojjs  with  our  friend,  O'Driscol,  the  new 
magistrate.  Faith,  it's  a  shove-up  for  O'Dris- 
col to  get  on  the  Bench.  Halloo !  there's 
M'Carthy 's  knock — I'm  sure  I  know  it." 

The  proctor  was  right ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing his  quickness  and  sagacity,  there  was 
another  individual  in  the  room  at  that  mo- 
ment who  recognized  it  sooner  than  he  did. 

Julia  arose,  and  withdrew  under  some  pre- 
tence which  we  cannot  now  remember,  but 
really  because  she  f^t  that  had  she  remained 
until  M'Carthy's  entrance,  her  blushes  would 
have  betrayed  her. 

"  M'Carthy  is  a  veiy  handsome  young 
fellow,"  observed  John — "  would  he  think  of 
entering  any  pretensions  to  Katherine 
O'Driscol?" 

"  "\Miat  d d  stuff  you  often  talk,  John 

— begging  your  pardon,"  repUed  his  brother  ; 
"  he  has  hai'd  reading,  and  his  profession  to 
think  of — both  of  which  he  will  find  enough 
for  him,  setting  Katherine  O'Driscol  and 
love  out  of  the  ci(uestion." 

"  Veiy  good,  AUck,"  said  John.  "Ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !  I  thought  I  would  touch  you  there.  The 
bait  took,  my  boy  ;  jealousy,  jealousy,  father." 

AUck,  on  finding  that  he  was  detected, 
forced  himself  into  a  confrised  laugh,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  M'Cai'thy  entered. 

Nothing  could  sui-pass  the  cordiality  of 
his  reception.  A  hoUday  spfrit  was  ob- 
vious among  the  family — at  least  among  all 
who  were  then  visible.  Secretly,  however, 
did  his  eye  glance  about  in  search  of  one, 
on  whose  reception  of  him  more  depended 
than  a  thousand  welcomes  from  aU  the  rest. 
In  about  twenty  minutes  Julia  made  her  ap- 
pearance, but  to  any  j)ersou  in  the  secret,  it 
was  obvious  that  she  was  combating  v\ith 
much  inward,  if  not  with  some  appearance 
of  external  confusion  and  restraint.  After 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  however,  she 
gradually  recovei-ed  her  self-j)ossession,  and 
was  able  to  join  in  the  conversation  without 
embarrassment  or  diificultv. 


CHAPTER  in. 

MuuHiaiii  Legislation,  and  its  Executive  of  Blood. 

After  dinner  that  day,  and  while  the  gen- 
tlemen were  yet  at  table,  Mary  ayd  Julia, 
who,   as  we   have   said,    had  reheved  their 
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mother  of  those  benevolent  attentions  wliich 
slie  had  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving  to  the 
neighboiing  sick  and  pooi-,  proceeded  on 
thtir  way  to  the  cotfcige  of  a  destitute  woman 
in  the  next  village,  who  was  then  lying  in 
what  was  considered  to  bo  a  hopeless  stjite. 
The  proctor  himself,  while  he  exacted  with  a 
heartless  and  rajiaeious  hand  the  last  penny 
due  to  him,  was  j-et  too  good  a  tjicticiau  to 
discoimtenance  these  spontaneous  effusions  of 
benevolence  on  the  part  of  liis  wife  and 
daughters.  With  a  good  deal  of  ostentation, 
and  tliat  peculiar  swagger  for  which  many 
shrewd  ami  hard-he  u-ted  men  of  the  worlil  ;u-e 
remarkable,  he  actually  got  the  medicine  him- 
self for  the  helpless  invaUd  in  question,  not 
forgetting  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  by- 
standers in  the  apothecary's  shop  acquainted 
with  tlie  -extent  of  his  own  private  charity 
and  that  of  his  family  besides.  The  girls 
had  proceeded  a  part  of  the  way  on  their 
charitable  errand,  when  it  occuiTed  to  them 
that  the  medicine,  which  their  father  had 
procured  on  the  proceding  day,  had  been 
forgotten,  and  as  the  sick  woman  was  to 
commence  taking  it  at  a  certain  hour  that 
evening,  it  was  neeessaiy  that  either  one  or 
both  should  return  for  it. 

"  You  needn't  come  back,  Julia,"  said 
Mary,  "I  will  myself  run  home  and  fetch 
it ; "  and  accordingly  her  sister  went  back  at 
a  quick  step  towai'ds  her  father's  house. 
The  spot  where  Juha  stood  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  her  si.ster  was  within  a  few  yai-ds  of 
a  ki-ge  white-thorn  double  ditch,  on  each 
side  of  which  gi-ew  a  close  hedge  of  thorns, 
that  could  easily  afford  room  for  two  or 
three  men  to  walk  abreast  between  them. 
Here  she  had  not  remained  more  than  a 
minute  or  two,  when,  issuing  from  the  cover 
of  the  thorns,  and  approaching  her  wth 
something  of  a  stage  strut,  our  fiiend,  Buck 
English,  made  his  appeanmce. 

"Miss  Joolia,"  he  eexlaimed,  with  what 
was  intended  for  a  polite  bow,  "I  hope  you 
wiU  pardon  mo  for  this  thii'd  liberty  I  teek 
in  t)tVering  to  spake  to  you.  I  soe,"  he  pro- 
cce<led,  observing  her  rising  indignation, 
"  tliat  you  are  not  incluied  to  heai'  me,  but 
I  kim  "here  to  give  you  a  bit  of  atlvice  as  a 
friend— listen  to  my  projjosals,  if  you're 
wise — and  don't  make  me  the  enemy  of  your- 
self or  your  family,  for  so  sure  as  you  reject 
me,  80  cci-tainly  will  you  bring  ruin  upon 
both  youi-self  and  tliem.  I  say  this  as  a 
friend,  and  merk  me,  the  day  may  come 
when  you  will  oil  remember  my  words  too 
late." 

There  was  a  vehemence  in  his  language, 
which  could  admit  of  no  mistake  as  to  the 
fixed  determination  of  his  pui-pose  ;  liis  lips 
were  compressed,  liis  eyebrows  severely  knit. 


and  his  unfeeling  hyena  eye  scintillated 
with  a  fire  that  proceeded  as  much  from  an 
inclination  to  revenge  as  affection.  Julia 
Purcel,  however,  though  a  women,  possessed  . 
no  whit  of  her  sex's  cowardice  ;  on  the  con- 
tnuy,  lier  bosom  heaved  with  mdignant 
scorn,  and  her  eye  gave  him  back  glance  fori 
glance,  in  a  spuit  that  disdained  to  quail  be-,' 
fore  his  riolence. 

"Do  you  dare  to  threaten  me  or  m\ 
family,  sir '?  "  she  replied  ;  "  I  think  you 
shouhl  know  us  better  than  to  imagine  that 
the  tin-eats  of  a  ruffian,  for  such  I  now  per- 
ceive you  to  be,  could  for  a  moment  intimi- 
date either  them  or  me.  Begone,  sir,  I 
despise  and  detest  you— until  this  moment, 
I  looked  upon  and  treated  you  as  a  fool,  but  I 
now  find  you  are  a  villain — begone,  I  say  ;  I 
scorn  and  defy  you." 

"  You  defy  me,  do  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  have  said  it,  I  defy  you. ' 

"Well,  then,  so  be  it,"  lie  replied,  "you 
must  take  the  consequences,  that's  all,  and 
let  your  favorite,  M'Carthy,  look  to  himself 
too." 

Having  uttered  these  significant  words,  he 
re-entered  the  double  ditch,  along  which  a 
common  pathway  went,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  was  out  of  sight. 

Mary,  on  lier  return,  at  once  perceived,  by 
the  Hushed  clieek  and  kuidled  eye  of  her 
sister,  that  something  had  discomijosed  her. 

"  ^\^ly,  goodness  me,  dear  Julia,  you  hjok 
disturbed  or  fiightened  ;  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  Disturbed  I  am,"  she  replied,  "  but  not 
at  all  frightened.  This  worthy  lover  of  niuie, 
whom  nothing  can  abash,  has  honored  me 
with  another  interview." 

"Is  it  after  the  scene  between  him  and 
my  brother  to-daj-  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  she  rephed,  with  a  smile,  for 
she  now  began  once  more  to  look  upon  the 
matter  in  a  ludicrous  ijoint  of  view,  "  and 
has  threatened  not  only  myself,  but  the  whole 
family  with  destruction,  unless  I  favor  his 
addresses — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  He  has  one  good 
(juality  in  a  lover,  at  sill  events — pei-sever- 
ance." 

"Say  rather  effronteiy  and  impudence," 
replied  Maiy. 

"  Yes,  I  admit  that,"  said  her  sister  ;  "  but 
at  any  rate,  they  very  often  go  together,  I 
believe." 

She  then  related  the  dialogue  that  took 
place,  at  wliich  her  sister,  who  was  equally 
remarkable  for  courage,  only  laughed. 

"The  fellow  after  all  is  only  a  fool,"  she 
observed.  "  If  he  were  anything  else,  or  if 
lie  had  any  serious  intention  of  cjuTving  such 
threats  into  effect,  he  most  assuredly  would 
not  give  expression  tt)  them,  or  put  you  on 
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your  guard  against  them.  No,  he  is  onlj'  a 
fool  aud  not  worth  thinking  about :  let  him 
go." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  cabin  of  poor 
Widow  Cleary,  to  whom  they  administered 
the  medicine  with  their  own  hands,  and  to 
whose  chUdren  they  brought  their  mother's 
orders  to  attend  the  house,  that  they  might 
be  relieved  with  that  comfortable  food  which 
their  destitute  circumstances  so  much  re- 
quired. 

On  their  return  home,  the  relation  of  the 
incident  which  we  have  just  narrated  very 
much  amused  the  famOy,  with  the  exception 
of  M'Carthy,  who  expressed  himself  not  quite 
at  ease  after  having  lieard  Enghsh's  threats. 

"  There  is  an  extraordinary  mystery  about 
tliat  man,"  he  observed  ;  "  no  one  knows  or 
can  teU  who  he  is  ;  you  can  caU  him  a  fool, 
too,  but  take  my  word  that  there  never  hung 
mystery  about  a  fool  yet ;  I  fear  he  will  be 
found  to  be  something  much  worse  than  a 
fool." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  the  pi'octor.  "The 
fellow  is  only  ridiculous  and  contemptible  ; 
he  and  his  clipped  English  are  not  worth 
thinking  of — let  him  go  to  the  deuce." 

M'Carthy  still  shook  his  head,  as  if  of 
opinion  that  they  imderrated  the  Buck's 
power  of  injiu-ing  them,  but  the  truth  was 
that  neither  Purcel  nor  his  sons  were  at  all 
capable  of  apprehending  either  fear  or  dan- 
ger ;  they,  therefore,  very  naturally  looked 
upon  the  denunciations  of  English  with  a 
recklessness  that  was  little  less  than  fool- 
hardy. 

During  the  last  few  years  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  threats  and  ^^itten 
notices  of  vengeance,  which  had  aU  ended  in 
nothing,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  im- 
punity, they  had  become  so  completely 
inured  to  them  as  to  treat  them  only  with 
laughter  and  scorn. 

It  has  been  ah-eady  intimated  to  the  reader 
that  M'Carthy  was  residing,  during  a  short 
visit  to  the  country,  at  the  house  of  O'Driscol, 
the  newly-made  magistrate.  It  was  pretty 
late  that  evening  when  he  took  leave  of  the 
Purcels,  but  as  the  distance  was  not  far  he 
felt  no  anxiety  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  his 
journey.  The  night,  however,  was  so  pitchy 
dark,  that  even  although  well  acquainted  as 
he  was  with  the  road,  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  avoiding  the  drains  and  ditches  that 
enclosed  it.  At  length  he  had  arrived  within 
a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  O'Driscol's 
house,  when  as  he  was  proceeding  along 
suddenly  found  himself  come  unexjsectedly 
against  some  individual,  who  was  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction. 

"Hillo  !  who  is  here?"  said  the  voice,  in  a 
kind  of  whisj^er. 


"A  friend,"  repUed  M'Cai'thy  ;  "who  ar« 
you  ?  " 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  inquired  the  strange 
voice,  "  and  be  quick." 

"My  name  is  M'Carthy,"  replied  out 
friend  ;  "  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Come  this  way,"  said  the  stranger  ;  "  you 
are  Francis  M'Carthy,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  name — what  is  youi's  ?  " 

"  That  doesn't  matther,"  repUed  the  voice, 
"  stand  aside  here,  and  be  C[uiet  as  you  value 
your  life." 

M'Carthy  thought  at  the  moment  that  he 
heard  the  noise  of  many  feet,  as  it  were  in 
the  distance. 

"  You  wlU  not  be  safe,"  said  the  voice,  "  if 
you  refuse  to  take  my  advice  ; "  and  as  he 
spoke  he  partly  forced  M'Carthy  over  to  the 
side  of  the  road  wliere  they  both  stood 
invisible  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  as 
well  as  from  the  shelter  of  a  large  whitethorn 
branch,  which  would,  even  in  daj'light, 
almost  have  concealed  them  from  view.  In 
a  few  minutes,  a  large  body  of  people  jjassed 
them  with  that  tread  which  always  chai-ac- 
terizes  the  motions  of  undisciplined  men. 
There  was  scarcely  a  word  among  them, 
but  M'Carthy  felt  that,  knowing  them  as  he 
did  to  be  peasants,  there  was  something 
dreadful  in  the  silence  which  they  maintained 
so  strictly.  He  could  not  avoid  associating 
their  movements  and  designs  with  some  act 
of  violence  aud  bloodshed,  that  was  about  to 
add  horror  to  the  impenetrable  gloom  of 
night,  whose  darkness,  jjerhaps,  they  were 
about  to  light  up  with  the  roof-tree  of  some 
unsuspecting  household,  ignorant  of  the 
fierj'  fate  that  was  then  so  near  them. 

Several  hiuidreds  must  have  passed,  and 
when  the  last  sounds  of  their  tread  had  died 
away,  M'Carthy  and  his  comjsanion  left  tlicii 
hiding-jjlace,  when  the  latter  addressed  him 
as  follows  : — 

"  Now,  Ml'.  M'Carthy,  I  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  you  are  wid  a  fi-iend — mark  my 
words — avoid  the  man  they  call  Buck 
English,  for  of  all  men  livin'  he  hates  you  the 
most  ;  aud  listen,  whenever  you  come  to  this 
country  don't  stojD  in  procthor  Purcel's, 
otherwise  you  may  draw  down  ruin  and  de- 
struction upon  him  aud  his  ;  and,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  you're  the  last  man  livui'  who 
would  wish  to  do  that." 

"  Bv  the  way,"  asked  M'Carthy,  "  who  u 
Buck  English?'" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"  nor  do  I  know  any  one  that  does." 

"  And  may  I  not  ask  who  you  are  your- 
self ?  " 

"  No — for  I've  good  raisons  for  not  telling 
you.  Good-night,  and  mark  my  words— avoid 
that  man,  for  I  know  he  would  give  a  good 
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deal  to  sit  over  your  poffin — aud  you  in 
it." 

We  shall  now  allow  !M'C;xrthy  to  proceed 
to  his  friend's  house,  whic-h  he  reached  with- 
out ftuyfurtlier  adventure,  and  asl:  the  reader 
to  accompany  the  stranger,  who  in  a  few 
minutes  overtook  the  body  we  have  de- 
scribed, to  which  he  belonged.  Tliey  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  way,  still  maintaining  a 
silence  that  was  fearful  and  ominous,  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Whilst  isroceeding, 
they  met  several  persons  on  the  road,  every 
one  of  whom  they  stopped  and  inteiTogated 
as  to  l»is  name  and  residence,  after  which 
they  allowed  them  to  pass  on. 

"  Why  do  they  stop  and  examine  the 
people  tliey  meet  V  "  whis^iered  one  of  them 
— a  young  lad  about  nineteen — to  him  who 
had  just  wai-ued  M'Carthy. 

"  Why,"  said  the  other,  "  is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  that ?  It's  aisy  seen  jou're  but 
young  in  the  business  yet." 

"  This  is  my  first  night  to  be  out,"  replied 
the  youth. 

"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  oui-  fi-iend,  "  it's  in 
the  expectation  of  laeetin'  an  enemy,  espe- 
cially some  one  that's  marked." 

'•  An'  what  would  they  do  if  they  did  ?  " 

"  Do  '?  "  said  the  other  ;  "  do  for  him  !  If 
they  met  sich  a  one,  they'd  t;ike  cai-e  his 
supper  wouldn't  cost  him  much." 

'•Blood  alive  I"  exclaimed  the  j'oung 
fellow,  "I'm  afeard  this  is  a  bad  bu.siness." 

"Faith,  an'  if  it  is,  it's  only  begiunin'," 
said  the  other,  "  but  whether  good  or  bad 
the  counthry  requires  it,  an'  the  jMillstone 
must  be  got  rid  of." 

"  What's  the  j\Iill.stone  ?  " 

"  Tlie  Protestant  clmrcli.  The  man  that 
won't  join  us  to  put  it  down,  must  be  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  an  enemy  to  his  country 
— tliat  is,  if  he  is  a  Catholic." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  that,"  rephed  the 
youth,  "  but  I  don't  like  to  see  lives  taken  or 
blood  shed  ;  murdher's  awful." 

"  You  must  set  it  down,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  "  that  both  will  happen,  ay,  an'  that 
you  must  yourself  shed  blood  and  talie  life 
when  it  come  your  turn.  Howanever,  tliat 
will  soon  come  aisy  to  you  ;  a  little  practice, 
and  two  or  three  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
thing  done,  an'  you'll  begin  to  take  dchght 
in  it," 

"  And  do  you  now  ?  "  a.sked  the  unsophis- 
ticated boy,  with  a  quivering  of  the  voice 
which  proceeded  from  a  shudder. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  other,  still  in  a 
whisiier,  for  in  this  tone  the  dialogue  was 
necessarily  continued  ;  "  not  yet,  at  any  rate  ; 
but  if  it  came  my  turn  to  tiike  a  life  I  sliould 
either  do  it,  or  lose  my  own  some  fine  night." 

"  Upon  my  conscience,"  whisj)ured  the  lad. 


"  I  can't  help  thinkin'  that  it's  a  bad  busi- 
ness, and  won't  end  well." 

"Ay,  but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  if  we 
get  the  Millstone  from  about  our  necks,  a 
few  lives  taken  on  their  side,  and  a  few  boys 
hanged  on  ours,  won't  make  nuich  difference 
one  way  or  other,  and  then  everything  util 
end  well.     That's  the  way  of  it." 

This  muffled  dialogue,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  was  now  intferrupted  by  a  change 
in  then-  route.  At  a  Riith,  which  here 
capped  an  eminence  of  the  road,  a  narrow 
bridle-way  diverged  to  the  right,  and  after  a 
gi-adual  ascent  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
was  lost  upon  a  rough  upland,  that  might 
be  almost  termed  a  moor.  Here  they  halted 
for  a  few  minutes,  in  deliberation  as  to 
whether  they  should  then  proceed  across  the 
moor,  or  wait  until  the  moon  should  rise  and 
enable  tliem  to  see  their  w^ay. 

It  was  shortly  resolved  upon  to  advance, 
in  order  that  they  might  lose  as  little  time  as 
possible,  in  consequence  of  having,  as  it 
appeai-ed,  two  or  tlu-ee  little  affairs  to  execute 
in  the  course  of  the  night.  They  immedi- 
ately struck  across  the  rough  ground  which 
lay  before  them,  and  as  they  did  so,  the  con- 
versation began  to  be  indidged  in  more  freely, 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness  from  any 
human  dwelling  or  the  chances  of  being 
overheard.  The  whole  body  now  fell  into 
groups,  each  headed  by  a  certain  iudividutd 
who  acted  as  leader,  but  so  vju'ied  were  the 
topics  of  discour.se,  some  using  Irish,  others 
the  English  language,  that  it  was  rather 
difficult  to  catch  the  general  jjur^jort  of  what 
they  said. 

At  length  when  a  distance  of  about  two 
miles  had  been  traversed,  they  came  out 
upon  one  of  those  small  green  campaigns,  or 
slojjing  meadows,  that  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  embosomed  in  the  mountiiins,  and 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  with  an  agi-eeable 
sense  of  relief,  on  turning  to  them  from  the 
dark  and  monotonous  hue  of  the  gloomy 
wastes  around  them. 

They  had  not  been  many  minutes  herf 
when  the  moon  rose,  imd  after  a  little  time 
her  light  would  liave  enabled  a  casiuxl  or 
accidental  spectator  to  witness  a  fearfid  and 
staitling  scene.  About  six  hundred  men 
were  there  assembled  ;  cverv  man  having  liis 
face  blackened,  and  all  with  shirts  over  their 
outward  and  usuid  garments  As  soon  as 
the  moon,  after  liaving  gained  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  sky,  began  to  diffuse  a  clearer 
lustre  on  the  earth,  we  may  justly  say  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  witness  so  strange  and 
appalling  a  spectacle.  The  wliite  appeai-ance 
of  their  pei"sons,  caused  by  the  shirts  which 
they  wore  in  the  maimer  we  iijive  stated,  for 
this  peculi;xr  occasion,  when  contrasted  with 
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their  blackened  visages,  gave  tbem  more  the 
character  of  demons  than  of  men,  -w-ith  whom 
indeed  their  strange  costume  and  disfigured 
faces  seemed  to  imitate  the  possession  of 
very  Httle  in  common,  with  the  exception  of 
shape  alone.  The  hght  was  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  them  distinctness,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  there  was  upon  them  a 
dim  gleamy  look — a  sj^ectral  character  that 
was  fi-ightfiil,  and  filled  the  mind  with  an 
irajiression  that  the  meeting  must  have  been 
one  of  supernatural  beings,  if  not  an  assem- 
blage of  actual  devils,  in  visible  shape,  com- 
ing to  perj)etrate  on  earth  aome  deed  of 
darkness  and  of  horror. 

Among  the  whole  six  hundred  there  might 
have  been  about  one  hundred  muskets.  Pis- 
tols, blunderbusses,  and  other  anns  tliere 
were  in  considerable  numbers,  but  these  were 
not  available  for  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the 
purposes  which  had  brought  them  together. 

After  some  preliminary  preparation  a  light 
was  struck,  a  candle  lit,  around  which  a  cer- 
tain number  stood,  so  as  to  exijose  it  to  as 
little  chance  of  observation  as  possible.  A 
man  then  above  the  middle  size,  compact  and 
big-boned,  took  the  candle  in  one  hand,  and 
brought  it  towards  a  long  roU  which  he  held 
in  the  other.  He  wore  a  wliite  hat  wdth  a 
low  crown,  had  large  black  whiskers  which 
came  to  his  chin,  and  ran  besides  round  his 
neck  underneath.  The  appeai-anee  of  this 
man,  and  of  those  who  suiTOunded  the  dim 
light  which  he  held  was,  when  taking  their 
black  imnatural  faces  into  consideration,  cer- 
tainly calculated  to  excite  no  other  sensa- 
tions than  those  of  terror  mingled  with  dis- 
gust. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  in  a  strong  rich  brogue, 
"  let  every  man  fall  into  rank  according  as 
his  name  is  called  out  :  and  along  with  his 
name  he  must  also  repate  his  number  what- 
ever it  maj'  be,  up  until  we  come  to  a  hun- 
dred, for  I  believe  we  have  no  more  muskets. 
Where  is  Sargin  LjTieh  ?  " 

"  Here  I  am,"  replied  that  individual,  who 
enjoj-ed  a  sergeant's  pension,  having  fought 
through  the  j)eninsular  campaign. 

"Take  the  hsts  then  and  proceed,"  said 
the  leader  ;  "  we  have  Uttle  time  to  lose." 

LjTich  then  called  over  a  list  until  he  had 
reached  a  hundred  ;  every  man,  as  he 
answered  to  his  name,  idso  repeated  his 
number  ;  as  for  instance, 

'"  Tom  Halloran." 

"  Here — one  !  " 

'  Peter  Eaiierty  !  " 

"  Here — two  !  "  and  so  on,  until  the  requi- 
site number  was  completed,  and  every  man 
as  he  responded  fell  also  into  rank. 

Having  thus  got  them  into  line,  he  gave 
them  a  rather  hasty  drill ;  and   this  being 


I  over,  hundred  after  hundred  went  through 
I  the  sxme  process  of  roU-call  and  manceuvi-e, 
iTutil  the  task  of  the  night  was  completed,  so 
I  far,  at  least,  as  that  particular  duty  was  con- 
cerned. Other  duties,  however,  in  more 
complete  keeping  with  then-  wild  and  demon- 
like api^eai-ance,  were  still  to  be  i^erformed. 
Short  roUs  were  called,  by  which  selections 
for  the  assemblage  of  such  as  had  been 
jsreviously  marked  down  for  the  robbery  oi 
arms,  were  made  with  considerable  prompti- 
tude. And,  indeed,  most  of  those  to  whom 
such  outrageous  and  criminal  attacks  were 
assigned,  seemed  to  feel  flattered  by  being 
apjjointed  to  the  performance  of  them. 

At  length,  when  these  matters  were 
arranged,  and  comjjleted,  the  whole  body 
was  ordered  to  faU  into  rank,  and  the  large 
man,  who  acted  as  leader,  walked  for  a  time 
up  and  do^vn  in  fi-ont  of  them,  after  which, 
as  neai'ly  opposite  their  centre  as  possible, 
he  deUberately  knelt  do-^vn,  and  held  his  two 
ojsen  i^alms  across  each  other  for  some 
seconds,  or  perhaps  for  half  a  minute. 

A  low  fearful  murmur,  which  no  language 
could  describe,  and  no  imagination  conceive 
without  having  heard  it,  ran  along  the  whole 
line.  Whether  it  jDroceeded  fi'om  compassion 
or  exultation,  or  a  blending  of  both  mingled 
with  hon'or  and  aversion,  or  a  diabolical 
satisfaction,  it  is  difficult  or  rather  absolutely 
impossible  to  say.  The  probability  is,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  made  up  of  all  these  feelings, 
and  that  it  was  their  unnatural  union,  ex- 
pressed under  such  wild  and  iseculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that  gave  it  the  impressive  and 
dreadful  effect  we  have  described. 

"  What  does  he  mane  ?  "  said  some  of  the 
youthful  and  inexperienced  portion  of  them, 
in  the  accustomed  whisper. 

"  There's  a  death  to  take  place  to-night," 
replied  an  older  member  ;  "  there's  either  a 
man  or  family  doomed,  God  knows  which !  " 

He  then  arose,  and  gomg  along  the  fi'ont 
rank,  selected  by  name  twenty-four  indi^id- 
uals,  who  were  made  to  stand  in  order  ;  to 
one  of  these  he  whispered  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  victim  ;  this  one  imme- 
diately whisf)ered  the  secret  to  the  person 
next  him,  who  commvmicated  it  in  his  turn, 
and  tlius  it  went  round  until  tlielast  had  re- 
ceived it.  This  being  accomi^lished,  he  stood 
apart  from  tlie  apfiointed  murderers,  and 
made  them  all,  one  after  another,  whisper  to 
him  the  name  and  residence  as  before. 

"Now,"  said  the  leader,  "  it's  my  duty  to 
tell  you  that  there's  a  man  to  be  done  for  to- 
night ;  and  you  must  all  know  his  crime. 
He  was  warned  by  us  no  less  than  four  times 
not  to  pay  tithe,  and  not  only  that,  but  he 
refused  to  be  s\vorn  out  to  do  so,  and 
wounded  one  of  the  bovs  that  \\-or  sent  by 
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me  one  night  to  swear  him.  He  has  set  iis 
at  detiance  by  puliliely  payin'  his  tithes  to  a 
mail  that  well  take  care  of  some  o"  these 
iii^'hts.  He's  now  doomed,  an'  was  tried  on 
the  last  niglit  of  our  meetin".  ThU  night  he 
(Ui:i.  Them  that  has  liis  hfe  in  their  hands 
knows  who  he  is  an'  where  they'll  find  him. 
Once  and  for  all  then  tliis  night  he  dies. 
Now,  boys,  such  of  you  as  have  nothing  to 
do  go  home,  and  such  of  you  as  have  your 
work  before  you  do  it  like  men,  and  don't 
draw  down  desti-uction  on  youi-selves  by  neg- 
leetin'  it.  You  know  your  fate  if  you  Hinch. 
— I  have  done." 

Those  who  were  not  on  duty,  to  use  a  mil- 
itary phrase,  returned  across  the  moors  by 
the  way  they  came,  and  consequently  reached 
the  bridle  road  we  have  spoken  of,  together. 
Sucli,  however,  as  were  set  apart  for  the  out- 
rages and  crimes  of  the  night,  remained  be- 
liind,  in  order  that  the  jjeculiar  de.stiuatiou 
of  tlieir  ati'ocities  might  be  known  only  to 
the  individuals  who  ware  a^jpointed  to  per- 
petrate them. 

On  theii'  return,  our  unkno^vn  friend,  who 
had  rendered  such  an  essential  service  to 
M'Cartliy,  tlius  addressed  liis  companion — 
that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  hai^peued  to  be 
next  him, — 

"Well,  neighbor,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  night's  work  ?  " 

'•  \\\i\.  tliat  everything's  right,  of  coorse," 
replied  the  other  ;  "any  man  that  strives  to 
keep  the  llillstoue  about  our  necks  desarves 
his  fate  ;  at  the  same  time,"  he  added,  drop- 
ping his  voice  still  lower,  "  I'd  as  soon  not 
be  the  man  to  do  the  ihvil,  neighbor." 

"  Well,  I  can't  say,"  returned  our  friend, 
"  but  I'm  a  trifle  of  your  way  of  thinkin'." 

"There's  one  thing  troubles  me,"  added 
liis  companion,  an'  it's  this — there  was  a 
young  Lid  wid  us  to-night  from  my  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  near  the  last  of  us  as  we  went 
along  the  road  on  our  way  to  the  mount;iins  ; 
I  seen  him  whisi>erin'  to  some  one  a  good 
deal  as  we  came  out — now,  I  know  there's 
not  on  airth  a  kiiuler-hearted  or  more  atVee- 
tionate  boy  than  he  is ;  he  hasn't  a  heart  to 
hurt  a  fly,  and  is  loved  and  respected  by 
everv  one  in  the  neighborhood.  Very  well 
—God  of  glon- !  isn't  it  too  bad,  tha"t  this 
fine,  handsome,  lovin',  and  aflfectionate  boy, 
the  only  child  of  his  fatlier  and  mother,^/«- 
rri^r  goir* — my  friend,  whoever  you  are,  isn't 
it  too  bad,  that  that  boy,  innocent  and  hann- 
less  as  a  child,  will  go  home  to  his  lovin'  i^a- 
rents  a  nnirdherer  this  night"?  " 

"  What  makes  you  siiy  so?  "  asked  ourun- 
known  friend. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  stood  beside 

*  Bitter  misfortane. 


me  in  the  ranks,  and  has  been  sent  to  mur- 
dher  the  man  thai  was  doomed." 

To  this  om-  friend  judiciously  avoided 
making  any  reply,  the  fact  being  that  several 
indiriduals  in  high  trust  among  these  AMiite- 
boys  were  occasionally  employed  to  sound 
suspected  persons,  in  order  to  test  their  sin- 
cerity. For  about  hiUf  a  minute  he  spoke 
not ;  but  at  length  he  said,  with  something 
like  sternnesij — 

"  There's  no  use  in  sich  talk  as  this,  my 
fi-iend  ;  eveiy  man  that  joins  us  must  make 
up  his  mind  to  do  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
countiy." 

"  It's  a  quare  way  of  sandn'  God  to  com- 
mit midnight  murdher  on  his  creatures,"  re- 
S2)onded  the  man  with  energy. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  rej^lied  our 
friend,  "  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  you'll  not 
hould  such  convei-sation  wid  every  m:in  you 
1  spake  to  in  this  body.  Wid  me  you're  safe, 
I  but  at  the  same  time,  I  say,  don't  draw  sus- 
jjicion  on  jourself,  and  it'll  be  betther  for 
I  you." 

i  "  Who  is  this  man  ?  "  asked  the  other,  who 
j  appeared  to  liave  been  borne  away  a  good 
i  deal  b^'  his  feelings,  "  that  commands  us?  " 

"  Don't  you  know  Captain  Midnight?  "  re- 
plied the  other,  somewhat  evixsively. 

"  ^^1ly,  of  coorse  I  know  the  man  by  that 
name  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  uothiu' 
else  about  him." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  ?  "  a.sked  his  comi^an- 
iou. 

"^Miy,  to  tell  you  the  tnith,"  said  the 
other,  "Iheerdit  said  that  he's  the  Cannu' 
Soogah,  or  the  JoUy  Pedlar  that  goes  about 
the  country." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  lowering  his  voice 
a  good  deal  in  r^-ply,  "  if  I  could  trust  you, 
I'd  tell  you  what  I  think." 

"Ill  give  you  my  name,  then,"  replied  the 
other,  "  if  you  doubt  me  ; "  he  accordingly 
whisjjered  it  to  him,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded. 

"  I  know  your  family  well,"  returned  our 
fi-iend  ;  "  but,  as  I  said  before,  be  more  on 
youi-  guard,  unless  you  know  well  the  man 
you  spake  to.  As  for  myself,  I  sometimes 
thmk  it  i'.s  the  Caniiie  Soogah  and  sometimes 
that  it  is  not.  Others  say  it's  Buck  Enghsh  ; 
but  the  Buck,  for  raisons  that  some  people 
suspect,  could  never  be  got  to  join  us.  He 
wislies  us  well,  he  says,  but  won't  do  any- 
thing till  there  comes  an  open  'ruction,  and 
then  hell  join  us,  but  not  before.  It's  hiu'd 
to  say,  at  any  rate,  who  commands  us  when 
we  meet  this  way." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"^\Tiy  the  dickens  need  you  as?  Sure 
it's  not  the  same  man  two  nights  runniu'." 

"  But  I  have  been  only  three  or  four  times 
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out  j'et,"  replied  his  companion  ;  "and, sure 
enough,  you're  very  right— they  hadn't  the 
same  man  twiste." 

They  had  now  reached  the  road  under  the 
Fort  or  Rath  we  have  alluded  to,  and  as 
there  was  no  further  necessity  for  any  com- 
bined motion  among  tliem,  and  as  every  man 
now  was  anxious  to  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  their  numbers  diminished  rapidly, 
uutU  they  ultimately  dispersed  themselves 
in  aU  directions  throughout  the  country. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

Mirth  and  Murder— A  Tithe- Proctor's  Office. 

The  next  morning,  vihen  our  proctor  and 
his  family  assembled  at  breakfast,  their  usual 
buoyancy  of  spirits  was  considerably  checked 
by  a  report  which  had  already  spread  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  country,  that  a  very  in- 
dustrious and  honest  farmer,  who  lived  with- 
in about  four  miles  of  them,  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  own  house  the  night  before,  by 
a  jjarty  of  fellows  disguised  with  blackened 
face-s,  and  who  wore  shu'ts  over  their  clothes. 
The  bai-barous  and  brutal  deed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amiable  and  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  man — who  had  been  also  remark- 
able for  resolution  and  courage — had  already 
excited  an  extraordinary  commotion  through- 
out the  country. 

"  Boys,"  said  Purcel,    "  I   have   been   in 

C m  this  morning,  and,  I'm  sorry  to  say, 

there's  bad  news  abroad." 

"How  is  that,  sir?"  asked  Alick, — "no 
■\'iolence,  I  hope  ;  although  I  wouldn't  feel 
surprised  if  there  were  ;  the  country  is  get- 
ting into  a  bad  state  :  I  think  myself  the 
people  are  mad,  absolutely  mad. " 

''■  You  both  knew  Matthew  Murray,"  he 
proceeded,  "  that  hved  down  at  Rathkeerin  ?  " 

"Certainly,  father,"  said  John;  "what 
about  him? — no  harm,  I  hoije?" 

"  He  was  murdered  in  his  own  house  last 
night,"  rejihed  his  father;  "but  it's  some 
consolation  that  one  of  the  murdering  vil- 
lains is  in  custody." 

"  That  is  bad  business,  certainly,"  repUed 
John  ;  "  in  fact,  it's  dreadful." 

"  It  ts  dreadful,"  said  the  father  ;  "but  the 
truth  is,  we  must  have  the  country,  at  least 
this  part  of  it,  proclaimed,  and  martial  law 
established  ; — damn  the  murdering  scoun- 
drels, nothing  else  is  fit  for  them.  We  must 
can-y  arms,  boys,  in  future  ;  and  by  h — n, 
the  first  man  I  see  looking  at  me  suspiciously, 
especially  fi-om  behind  a  hedge,  I'll  shoot 
him.  As  a  tithe-proctor  I  could  do  so  with- 
out much  risk." 


"  Not,  father,"  said  Ahck,  "  until  he  should 
first  oifer,  or  make  an  attempt  at  violence." 

"  I  would  not,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
coimtry,  wait  for  it,"  replied  the  determined 
and  now  indignant  proctor  ;  "if  I  saw  him 
watch  me  with  arrtis  in  his  hands,  or  any 
dangerous  weajjon  about  his  person,  by 
h—  n  I'd  put  a  buUet  through  him,  with  no 
more  remorse  than  I  would  through  a  dog — 
and,  if  the  animal  were  a  good  one,  I  think 
he  would  be  the  greater  public  loss  of  the 
two." 

Just  at  this  moment,  the  females  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  giving  breakfast  to  a 
number  of  poor  destitute  creatures,  made 
their  appeai-aace. 

"Where  have  you  all.been?"  asked  Mrs. 
Purcel,  addressing  her  husband  and  sons  ; 
"  here  have  we  been  waiting  breakfast  for 
you  during  the  last  half-hour,  and  finding 
you  were  none  of  you  within,  we  went  and 
gave  these  poor  creatures  without  something 
to  eat." 

"  Ay,"  responded  the  angry  proctor,  "and 
it's  not  unlikely  that  the  son,  or  husband,  or 
brother  of  some  of  them  may  take  a  slap  at 
me  or  at  one  of  our  sons,  fi'om  behind  a 
hedge,  before  these  long  nights  pass  off. 
D — n  me,  but  it's  throwng  pearls  before 
swine,  to  show  them  either  kindness  or 
charity." 

"Something  has  angered  you,  papa,"  said 
Mary  ;  "I  hoije  j'ou  have  heard  nothing  un- 
jjleasant ;  I  am  not  very  timid,  but  when  a 
whole  country  is  in  such  a  state  of  disturb- 
ance, one  may  entertain  a  reasonable  ajjjjre- 
hension,  certainly." 

"A\1iy,  I  am  angry,  Mary,"  rephed  her 
father  ;  "  there's  as  decent  and  quiet,  but,  at 
the  same 'time,  as  spirited  a  man  as  there 
ever  was  in  the  barony,  murdered  this  morn- 
ing— Mat  Murray  of  Rathkeerin  ;  however, 
as  I  said,  it's  a  great  consolation  that  one  of 
the  murderers  is  in  custody." 

"And  who  is  the  wretch,  pa23a?"  asked 
Julia. 

"  One  that  nobody  ever  could  have  susiject- 
ed  for  such  an  act,"  replied  Purcel — "  a  son 
of  one  of  our  own  tenants — honest  Michael 
Devlin's  son — James." 

"Utterly  impossible,  father,"  exclaimed 
Julia,  "  there  must  be  a  mistake  ;  that  quiet 
and  dutiful  boy — their  only  son — never 
could  have  been  concerned  in  the  crime  of 
murder." 

"  Well,  perhaps  not,  Judy  ;  but,  you  siUy 
girl,  you  talk  as  if  you  were  in  love  with  him. 
Why,  child,  there  is  such  a  system  abroad 
now  tliat  a  man  can  scarcely  trust  his  own 
brother — no,  nor  does  a  father  know,  when 
he  sits  down  to  his  breakfast  in  the  morning 
with  his  own  sou,  whether,  as  Scripture  says, 
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JiP  is  not  dipping  bis  hand  in  the  dish  \\-ith  a  ' 
niurdtTor."  : 

"Mat."  said  his  wife,  " yon  ouglit  not  to 
be  out  late  at  night,  nor  the  boys  eitlier.  ! 
You  know  there  is  a  strong  feehiig  against  ; 
you  ;  and  indeed  I  tliink  you  ouglit  not,  any  j 
of  you,  ever  to  go  out  \s-ithout  arms  about 
you— at  all  events,  until  the  country  gets 
quiet."  J 

"So  I  was  just  saying,  Nann.y,"  replied  her 
husband; — "hallo!  who's  this  coming  up 
to  the  hnll-door  ?^begad,  our  old  pleasant 
friend,  the  Cannw  Soo;iah.  Upon  my  troth,  ' 
I'm  glad  to  see  him.  Hallo  !  Cannw  !  —  Cannic 
Soofjah,  my  heai-ty — Jolly  Pedlar,  I  say— this 
way  !  How  are  you,  man  ? — have  you  break-  I 
fasted  ?  Of  course  not.  Well,  go  to  the  kitchen  ' 
— and,  if  yon  don't  show  good  eating,  it  won't 
be  for  want  of  materials."  j 

"  Go<l  srwe  you,  Misther  Purcel,"  replied 
the  jDcdlar-  in  a  rich,  round  brogue  ;  "  God  \ 
save  yo'.i,  young  giutlenien.  Oh,  thin,  Jlis- 
ther  Pi'rcel,  by  my  sowl  it's  j'om-  four  quar- 
thei-s  That  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  yoiu" 
family  !  And  the  ladies — not  forgettin'  the  , 
mistliress  herself — devil  the  likes  of  the  same 
two  young  ladies  I  see  on  my  whole  bait,  an' 
that's  the  country  at  large,  b.arriu'  the  barony 
of  Bedhehusth,  where  these  cruel  murdhei"s 
is  committed  ;  an'  devil  a  foot  I'll  ever  set 
into  it  till  it's  changed  for  the  betther." 

"Well,  be  off,"  said  the  proctor,  "  to  the  | 
kitchen  :  get  your  breakfast  lii-st,  and  then  ^ 
we'll  chat  to  you." 

"  I  will ;  but  oh,  ^Ilsther  Purcel  darlin', 
did  you  he.ar  what  happened  last  night?" 

"  Is  it  Murray's  business  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  call  Murray's  business,  Mis- 
ther  Purcel?  'Tis  Murray's  murdher,  you 
mane  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  I  have  heard  it  all  this  morn- 
ing in  C m." 

The  pedlar  only  shook  his  head,  looked 
upwai'ds.  and  raising  his  two  hands  so  as  to 
express  amazement,  exclaimed — "  AVell,  well, 
■what  is  the  world  goin'  to  !  troth,  I'll  not  ate 
half  my  breakwist  in  regai-d  of  it !  "  So  say- 
ing he  slung  his  huge  pack  upon  his  shoul- 
der as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  bag  of  feathers, 
and  took  his  way  round  to  the  kitchen  as  he 
had  been  desu'ed. 

Tiip  Ciinnip  Songah,  for  so  the  peojjlri  uni- 
versally termed  him,  was  in  jxirson  and  fig- 
ure a  fine  bui'ly  sj)ccim('n  of  manhood.  His 
hair  was  black,  as  were  a  pair  of  large  whis- 
kers, that  covered  the  gieater  portion  of  his 
face,  and  nearly  met  at  his  chin.  His  arms 
and  limbs  were  powerfidly  made,  and  what 
is  not  always  the  case  in  nniscular  men,  they 
betokened  great  activity  a.s  well  as  unusual 
strength.  Nobody,  for  instjmce,  would  look 
without  asfonishment  at  the  ease  with  which 


he  swung  a  p.ack,  that  was  weighty  enough 
to  load  i'.u  ass.  over  his  shoulder,  or  the  ligl'.t- 
ness  and  agility  with  which  he  trotted  on 
under  it  fi'om  morning  till  night,  and  this 
during  the  very  severest  heat  of  summer. 

!M"Cartliy,  on  reaching  O'Driscol's  the 
night  before,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
not  making  any  allusion  whatsoever  to  the 
incident  which  had  just  occiu-red  to  him. 
O'Driscol,  who  was  only  a  newly-fledged 
magistrate,  would,  he  knew,  have  made  it  the 
gi-ound-work  of  a  fresh  communication  to 
government,  or  to  his  friend  the  Castle,  as 
he  called  it,  especially  as  he  had  many  other 
circumstances  of  less  importance  since  his 
elevation  to  the  nuigistracv.  One  indeed 
would  imagine  that  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
that  portion  of  the  country  had  been  alto- 
gether left  to  his  sole  and  indiridual  man- 
agement, and  that  nothing  at  all  of  any  con- 
sequence could  get  on  proi^erly  in  it  without 
his  co-operation  or  interference  in  some  way. 
For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  others,  M'Car- 
thy  prudently  hesitated  either  to  arouse  his 
loyalty  or  distiu-b  tlie  tranquility  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  after  joining  him  in  a  tumbler  of 
punch,  or  what  O'Driscol  termed  his  night- 
cap, he  retired  to  bed,  where,  however,  he 
could  not  for  a  considerable  time  pi-event 
himself  from  i-uminating,  with  a  good  deal 
of  seriousness,  upon  the  exti-aordinary  inter- 
view he  had  had  with  the  ft-iendly  stranger. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning  he  re- 
solved, however,  to  communicate  to  his 
friends,  the  Purccls,  who  were  at  all  events 
no  alarmists,  and  would  not  be  a]3t  to  make 
him,  whether  he  would  or  not,  the  instru- 
ment of  a  selfish  communication  with  the 
government,  a  kind  of  honor  for  which  the 
quiet  and  unassuming  stud(>nt  had  no  relish 
whatsoever.  He  sauntered  towards  the  proc- 
tor's, at  whose  house  he  arrived  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  return  fi-om  the  kitchen  of 
our  friend  the  Cannin  Soognh,  who  had  been 
treated  there  with  an  excellent  and  abundant 
breakfast,  to  which,  in  spite  of  the  murder 
of  Murray,  he  did  ample  justice. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Purcel,"  he  exclaimed,  tossing 
down  his  pack  as  if  it  had  been  a  school- 
boy's satchel,  "by  the  lomenty-tarry  you 
have  ma<le  a  new  man  of  me  !  Wlioo  !  "  he 
proceeded,  cutting  a  caper  more  than  a  yard 
liigh,  "show  me  the  man  now,  that  would 
dar  to  say  bow  to  your — beg  pardon,  ladies, 
I  must  be  jinteel  for  your  sakes— that  woul  1 
dar,  I  say,  to  look  crucked  at  you  or  one  a' 
your  family,  and  maybe  the  Caimie  Soog;di 
wouldn't  rise  the  lap  of  his  liver.  Come, 
young  ladies,  shall  I  make  my  display  ?  I 
know  you'll  buy  lot  o'  things  and  plenty  be- 
siiles  ;  I  can  praise  my  goods,  thank  (}>>.l. 
for  you  see.   Miss  Mary,    when  the   world 
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comes  to  an  end  it'll  be  found  that  the  man 
who  couldn't  say  three  words  for  himself, 
and  one  for  his  friend,  must  be  sent  down 
staii-s  to  keep  the  fire  in.  Miss  Julia,  I  have 
a  shawl  here  that  'ud  make  you  look  worse 
than  you  do." 

"  Worse,  Cannie  !  "  replied  Julia,  "  do  you 
call  that  a  recommendation?  " 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Julia,  you  look  so  well 
that  nothing  on  airth  could  make  you  look 
betther,  and.  by  way  of  vai-iety,  I've  gone  to 
tlie  Well  o'  the  world's  end  to  get  sometliing 
to  make  you  look  worse.  God  knows 
whether  I've  succeeded  or  not,  but  at  all 
events,  we'll  thry." 

So  saying,  he  produced  a  very  handsome 
shawl,  together  -ndth  a  rather  large  assort- 
ment of  jewelry  and  other  matters  con- 
nected with  the  female  toilet,  of  considerable 
taste  and  expense. 

"Here,"  he  added,  "are  some  cotton  and 
silk  stockins' — but  upon  my  profits,  it's  not 
to  every  foot  an'  leg  I'd  produce  them.  I'm 
a  great  coortier,  ladies,  you  must  know,  and 
am  in  love  wid  every  purty  girl  I  meet — but 
sui'e  that's  onlj'  natm-al  ;  ho^vever,  as  I  was 
savin',  it's  not  to  a  clj-pe  or  a  pair  of  smooth- 
in'  irons  I'll  j^roduce  such  stockins'  as  these  ! 
No,  no,  but  a  purty  foot  an'  leg  is  always 
sure  to  get  the  worth  o'  their  money  from 
the  Cannie  Soogali !  " 

"  Well  done,  Cannie  !  "  said  the  proctor, 
"  dix  me,  but  you're  a  pleasant  fellow— come 
girls,  you  must  buy  something — handsel 
liiin.  You  got  no  handsel  to-day,  Cannie?" 
he  added,  winking  at  the  jsedlar  to  say  no. 

"  Barrin'  the  first  foundation  m  the  kit- 
chen witliiu,"  he  rei^lied  ;  "  for  you  must 
know  that's  what  I  call  my  breakfast,  hand- 
sel of  any  kind  didn't  cross  my  palm  this 
day." 

"  In  that  case,  the  girls  must  certainly  bviy 
something,"  added  Purcel. 

"  But  we've  no  money,  papa." 

"But,"  replied  the  pedlar,  "you  have 
what's  betther — good  credit  with  the  Cannie 
Soogah — och,  upon  my  profits  I'd  rather 
have  one  sweet  coaxin'  smile  from  that  purty 
little  mouth  of  yours,  Miss  Julia,  than  money 
in  hand  any  day !  Ah !  Misther  Purcel, 
darlin',  isn't  it  a  poor  thing  not  to  have  an 
estate  of  ten  thousand  a  year  ?  "  and  here  he 
looked  ■wdstfully  at  the  smiling  Julia,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders  like  a  man  who  knew 
he  was  never  likely  to  gain  his  wishes. 

"  I  would  buy  something,"  said  Marj', "  but, 
like  Julia,  I  am  penniless." 

"Never  say  so.  Miss  Mary,  to  me;  only 
name  what  you'd  like — lave  the  price  to  my 
honesty,  and  the  payment  to  my  patience, 
;i;id  upon  my  profits  j'ou  won't  complain,  I'll 
pro  bail." 


"Yes,"  observed  Julia,  "or  what  if  papa 
would  treat  us  to  something?  Come,  papa, 
for  the  sake  of  old  times  ;  let  us  see  wheth- 
er you  have  forgotten  any  of  your  former 
craft." 

"  Good,  Judy  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — well  done  ! 
but  Cannie,  have  you  nothing  for  the  gentle- 
men ?  " 

Now,  we  must  pause  for  a  little  to  state, 
that  the  moment  M'Carthy,  who  was  now 
present,  heard  the  jolly  pedlar's  voice,  he 
started,  and  felt  considerably  surprised. 
The  tones  of  it  were  neither  famUiar  to  him 
nor  yet  were  they  strange.  That  he  had 
heaixl  them  somewhere,  and  on  some  occa- 
sion, he  could  almost  have  sworn.  Occa- 
sionally a  turn  of  the  man's  voice  would 
strike  him  as  not  being  new  to  him,  but 
again,  for  the  next  minute  or  two,  it  was 
such  as  he  could  not  remember  to  have 
ever  heard.  This  we  say  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis. 

"  For  the  gentlemen  !  Lord  help  you, 
]\Ir.  Purcel,  I  never  think  of  them  when  the 
ladies  is  before  me — who  would  !  However, 
I'm  well  prepared  even  for  them.  Here  is  a 
case  o'  razors  that  'ud  cut  half  an  inch  before 
the  edge  ;  now,  if  you  find  me  another  jsair 
that'll  do  the  seem — hem  !  the  same — I'll  buy 
the  Bank  of  Ii'eland  and  give  it  to  you  for  a 
new-year's-gift." 

"  Don't  you  know  this  gentleman  ?  "  asked 
the  proctor,  pointing  to  M'Carthy. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  he — "well  now — eh, 
no— I  think  not,  he  is  neither  so  well  made, 
nor  by  any  manes  so  well  lookin'  as  the 
other  ; "  and  the  pedlar,  as  he  spoke,  fixed 
his  eyes,  but  without  seeming  to  gaze,  upon 
Julia,  who,  on  hearing  a  comparision  evi- 
dently so  disadvantageous  to  M'Carthy, 
blushed  deeply,  and  passed  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  in  order  to  conceal  what  she 
felt  must  have  been  visible,  and  might  have 
excited  observation. 

"  No,"  proceeded  the  pedlar  ;  "  I  thought 
at  first  h^  was  one  of  the  left-legged 
M'Squiggins's,  as  they  call  them,  from  Pum- 
blestown — but  he  is  not,  I  know,  for  the 
raisons  I  said.  They're  a  very  good  plain 
family,  the  M'Squiggins's,  only  that  nobody's 
likely  to  fall  in  love  wid  them — upon  my 
profits,  I'm  half  inclined  to  think  he's  one  ot 
them  still — eh,  let  me  see  again — would  you 
turn  round  a  little,  if  you  plaise,  sir,  till  x 
thry  if  the  cast's  in  your  eye.  Upon  my 
faith,  there  it  is  sure  enough  !  How  ai-e 
you,  Misther  M'Squiggius?  I'm  hapjiy  to 
see  you  well,  sir.  How  is  your  sisther. 
Miss  Pugshey,  an'  all  the  family,  su-'P — all 
well.  I  hojoe,  sir  ?  " 

"  Ml  well,"  rei^lied  M'Carthy,  laughing  as 
loud  as  any  of  the  rest,  every  one  of  whom 
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WIS  actually  in  convulsions — for  the\' knew, 
ivith  the  exception  of  Julia,  who  was  deceived 
at  tix-st  by  tlie  pedhu-'s  apparent  -^-avity,  that 
he  was  only  bantering  her  lover. 

The  proctor,  who,  although  a  man  that 
loved  money  as  his  God— with  his  whole 
lieart,  soul,  and  strength — was  j-et  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  world, 
and  on  this  account  never  suffered  a  mere 
tride  to  stand  between  him  and  the  means 
of  acquiring  a  good  name,  and  having  him- 
self been  considered  a  man  of  even  of  a 
benevolent  spirit.  He  consequently  made 
some  purchases  from  the  pedlai-,  with  whom 
lie  held  a  very  amusing  and  comic  discus- 
sion, as  toucliing  tlie  prices  of  mauy  articles 
in  that  wortliy's  pack.  Nay,  he  went  so  far 
n.s  to  give  them  a  good-humored  exhibition 
of  the  secrets  and  peculiarities  known  only 
to  the  initiated,  and  bought  some  amall  mat- 
ters in  the  slang  terms  with  which  none  but 
the  trade  are  acquainted. 

"Come,  boys,"  said  he,  "I  have  set  you  a 
good  example ;  won't  you  buy  something 
fiom  the  joUy  pedlar  ?  " 

John  and  Alick  1  )Ought  some  trifling  things, 
and  M'C.irthy  purchased  a  pair  of  bracelets 
for  the  girls,  whicli  closed  the  sales  for  that 
morning. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  pedlar,  whilst  fold- 
ing up  again  the  goods  which  he  had  dis- 
jjlayed  for  sale,  "  ujson  my  2)rofits,  Misther 
Purcel,  it's  a  perfect  delight  to  me  to  call 
liere,  an'  that  whetlier  I  dale  or  not — although 
l.m  sure  to  do  so  always  when  I  come. 
Well,  you  have  all  dealt  wid  me  now  for  pay- 
ment, and  here  goes  to  give  you  something 
for  notliing-  -an,  in  ti-uth,  it's  a  commodity 
ttiat,  although  always  chape,  is  seldom  taken. 
"lis  called  good  advice.  The  ladie.s — ^(iod 
bless  them,  ilon't  sfcuid  in  need  of  it,  for 
sure  the  dui-lins'  never  did  anything  from 
Eve  downwards,  that  'ud  requii-e  it.  Here 
it  is  then,  llisther  Purcel,  let  you  and  your 
sons  do  what  the  ould  song  says—'  be  good 
boys  and  taki'  vara  of  >jouist>lvt:-i.  Thifjhin 
lliuf*  An'  this  gintleman,  if  I  knew  his 
name,  maybe  I'd  say  something  to  him  too." 

"  This  is  Mr.  M'Carthy,  Caimie." 

"  Ay,  M'Carthj'— troth  'tis  a  good  ould  name. 
Well,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  all  I  have  to  say  to  you 
is,  that  if  you  happen  to  meet  a  man  tluit  gives 
i/oa  ijood  advice,  t.vke  it.  An'  now  God  be 
wid  you  all,  an'  spare  you  to  one  another !  " 

So  sjiyiug,  he  slung  his  huge  pack  over  his 
shoulders  almost  without  an  effoi-t,  and  com- 
mencing a  merry  old  Irisli  song  he  proceeded 
lightly  and  cheerfully  on  his  journey. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  proctor,  "now  that 
we've   had  a  good   heartv    laugh   ^vith  the 


'Do  you  uuderstaDd. 
Vol.  II.— 85 


'  Cannie  Soogah,  let  us  proceed  to  busiues.s. 
I  see  by  your  red  coats  and  top-boots,  that 
you're  for  tlie  hounds  to-day,  but  as  I'm  in  o 

j  hurry,  I  wish  before  you  go,  that  you'd  see 

I  those  sneaking  de«ls  that  ai-e  hanging  about 
the   place.     Hourigan   is   there   again  with 

J  fresh  falsehoods — clon't  be  misled  by  him— 
the  ill-looking  .scoundrel  is  right  well  able  to 

I  pay— and  dix  me  if  I'll  spare  him.  TeU  him 
he  needn't  expect  any  further  forbearance — 

'  a  rascal  that's  putting  money  in  the  saving's 
bank  to  be  pleiulin'  poverty  !     It's  too  bad. 

'  But  the  truth  is,  boys,  there's  no  one  behind 
in  their  tithes  now  entitled  to  forbearance, 
and  for  tlie  same  reason  they  must  pay  or  take 
the  consequences  ;  we'U  see  whether  they  or 
the  law  will  prove  the  strongest,  and  that  very 
soon.  Good-bye,  boys  ;  good-bye,  M'Carthy 
— and  I  say.  Jack  and  Alick,  be  on  your 
sharps  and  don't  let  them  Lids  do  you — d'ye 
mind  now? — keen's  the  word." 

He  then  got  on  his  comfortable  jaunting- 
car,  and  di-ove  off  to  wait,  according  to  aji- 
pointment,  upon  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot, 
D.D. 

"  Mogue  Moylan,"  said  John,  "  will  you  go 
out  and  tell  them  fellows  tliat  I  and  Alick 
will  be  in  the  office  presently — and  do  you 
hear  ?  tell  them  to  look  like  men,  and  not  so 
much  like  murderers  that  came  to  take  our 
lives.  Say  we'll  be  in  the  office  presentlj-, 
and  that  we  hope  it's  not  excuses  they're 
fetching  us." 

j  "I  will,  Misther  John  ;  but,  troth,  it's  the 
woret  word  in  their  cheek  they'd  give  me,  if 

j  I  deliver  the  last  part  of  your  message.     "Tis 

j  my  head  in  my  fist  I'd  get,  maybe  ;  however, 
Misther  John,  between  you  an'  me,  they're  an 
ill-looking  set,  one  an'  all  o'  them,  an'  could 
piiy  their  tides,  every  tail  o'  them,   if  they 

I  wished." 

I      "  I  know  that  very  well,"  replied  the  young 

I  fellow,  "  but  my  fatlier's  not  the  man  to  be 
trifled  with.     We'll  soon  sec  whether  they  or 

j  the  law's  the  strongest ;  that's  idl." 

j      Moylan  went  over  to  where  the  defaultei-s 
were  standing,  and  putting  up  his  baud,  he 
stroked  down  his  cheek  with  great  gravity. 
"  Ai-e  yez  in  a  hmry,  good  peojjle  ?  "  said  he. 
"  Some  of  us  is,"  rephed  a  voice. 
"  Ay,  all  of  us,"  replied  others  ;  "  and  we're 
here  now  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  no  sign 
of  seein'  us." 

'■  Yez  are  in  a  hurry,  then  ?  " 
"  To  be  sure  we  are." 
"  Well,  to  them  that's  in  a   hurry  I've  a 
word  to  say." 

"  Wiat  is  it,  Mogue  ?  " 
"  Why,  it  is  this,  tai:e  your  time — ever  aii 
always,  when  you  happen  to  be  in  a  hurry — 
take  your  time." 

"  Maybe,  Mogue, "  they  replied.  "  if  yov 
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were  widout  your  breakfast,  as  we  are,  you 
wouldn't  say  so." 

"Why,  did'ut  yez  get  youi-  breakfasts 
yet?" 

"Devil  a  morsel." 

"  Well,  to  them  that  didn't  get  their  break- 
fasts I  have  another  word  to  say." 

"  What  is  it,  Mogue  ?  " 

""Why,  have  patience — ever  and  always 
when  you're  hungry,  have  patience,  and 
you'll  find  it  a  great  reUef  ;  it'll  fill  you  and 
keep  you  in  good  condition — that  I  mayn't 
sin  but  it  will !  But,  sure,  I've  got  news  for 
yez,  boys,"  he  added  ;  "  ]\Iasther  John  bid 
me  tell  you  that,  after  about  a  month  or  so 
it'll  be  contrary  to  law  to  get  hungi-j- :  there's 
an  act  o'  parhament  goin'  to  be  made  against 
it,  you  see ;  so  that  any  villain  disloyal 
enough  to  get  hungry,  if  it's  proved  against 
him,  "will  be  liable  to  transportation.  That 
I  mayn't  sin  but  it'll  be  a  great  comfort  for 
the  country — I  mane,  to  have  hunger  made 
contrary  to  act  o'  i^arliament." 

Mogue  Moylan  was,  indeed,  a  fellow  of  a 
very  original  and  pecuhar  character.  Grave, 
sly,  and  hypocritical,  yet  apparently  quiet 
and  not  susceptible  of  strong  or  vehement 
emotions,  he  was,  nevertheless,  more  sug- 
gestive of  evil  designs  and  their  fulfilment 
than  any  man,  perhaps,  in  his  position  of 
hfe  that  ever  existed.  Though  utterly  with- 
out spirit,  or  the  sUghtest  conception  of  what 
personal  courage  meant,  the  reader  not  be 
surprised  that  he  was  also  vindictive,  and 
consequently  treacherous  and  implacable. 
He  could  project  crime  and  outrage  with  a 
felecity  of  diabolical  invention  that  was 
ahnost  incredible.  He  was,  besides,  close 
and  cautious,  unless  when  he  thought  that 
he  could  risk  a  falsehood  with  safety  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  few  who  knew  him, 
not  merely  dishonest,  but  an  actual  thief. 
His  manner,  too,  was  full  of  plausible  assump- 
tion of  great  conscientiousness  and  simplic- 
ity. He  seemed  always  calm  and  cool,  was 
considered  rather  of  a  reUgious  turn,  and 
always  expressed  a  strong  horror  against 
cursing  or  swearing  in  any  shape.  Indeed 
he  had  a  jjat  anecdote,  which  he  occasionally 
told,  of  a  swoon  or  faint  into  which  he 
usually  fell,  wlien  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
in  consequence  of  having  been  forced  to  take 
a  book  oatli,  for  the  first  time,  another  act 
against  which  he  entertained  a  peculiar 
antipatliy.  Now,  all  this  was  indeed  very 
siiiguiar'and  peculiai-  ;  but  he  accounted  for 
it  by  the  scrupulous  love  of  truth  with  which 
not' only  he  himself,  but  his  whole  family, 
many  of  whom  he  said  had  given  their  lives 
for  thfir  country,  were  aft'ected.  The  only 
foible  that  could  be  brought  to  the  charge  of 
Sanest  Mogue,  was  a  singulai-  admiration  for 


his  own  visage,  which  be  never  omitted  to 
survey  with  remarkable  complacency  several 
times  a  day  in  a  broken  jjieee  of  looking- 
glass,  which  he  kept  for  that  especial  purpose. 
This,  and  its  not  unnatural  consequences,  a 
belief  that  almost  ever  female  who  spoke  to 
him  with  civility  was  smitten  by  his  face  and 
figure,  constituted  the  only  two  weaknesses 
in  a  character  otherwise  so  spotless  and  jjer- 
fect  as  that  of  Mogue  Moylan.  Mogue  was 
also  a  good  deal  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  pathetic,  especially  when  he  alluded  to 
the  misfortune,  glory  be  to  God,  which  had 
befallen  the  family,  in  the  jjerson  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors,  and  especially  in  that  of  his 
jjoor,  simi^le  father,  whose  word,  as  every  one 
knew,  was  as  good  as  his  oath  ;  and.  indeed, 
very  few  doubted  that  remarkable  fact,  but 
who,  notwithstanding  had  been  transported 
during  the  space  of  seven  years  for  susisicion 
of  perjury  ;  "  for  didn't  the  judge  tell  him, 
when  he  passed  sentence  ujjon  him,  that  if 
he  had  been  found  guilty  all  out,  or  of  any- 
thing bej-ant  suspicion  of  it,  he  would  be 
transported  for  life  ;  '  an'  instead  of  that,' 
said  the  judge,  '  bekaise  I  persave,'  says  he, 
'  that  you're  an  honest  man,  an'  has  been 
sworn  against  wrongiuUy  in  this  business, 
and  bekaise  I  see  clearly  that  you  love  the 
tnith,  the  sentence  of  the  coort  is,'  says  he, 
sheddin'  tears,  '  that  you're  to  be  transijorted 
only  for  seven  years,  an'  you  lave  the  coort 
an'  the  counthry,'  says  he,  '  widout  at  stain 
upon  your  character — it's  only  the  law  that's 
against  you — so,  God  be  wid  you,'  the  judge 
went  on,  wipin'  his  eyes,  '  and  gi-ant  you  a 
safe  and  pleasant  voyage  acrass,'  says  he,  an' 
he  cried  for  some  minutes  like  a  child.  That 
an'  the  unjust  hangin'  of  my  poor,  simple 
ould  gi-andfather  for  horse-stealin' — that  is, 
for  suspicion  of  horse-stealin' — is  the  only  two 
misfortunes,  thank  God,  that  has  been  in 
our  family  of  late  days." 

So  much  for  the  character  of  worthy  Mo- 
gue, whom  we  must  now  permit  to  resume 
the  delivery  of  his  message. 

The  last  words  were  uttered  ^ith  so  pe- 
culiar and  significant  a  gravity,  not  without 
a  good  deal  of  dry  sarcastic  humor,  that  the 
men  could  not  avoid  laughing  heartily. 

"But,"  he  proceeded,  "I  have  better  news 
still  for  yez.  Sure  Masther  John  desired 
me  to  let  you  all  know  that  his  father  won't 
ax  a  penny  o'  tithe  from  one  o'  yez  :  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  call  at  the  office  there  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  you'll  get  aich  o'  you  a  re- 
ceiiJt  in  fuU  ;*  that  is,  if  you  don't  keep  civil 
tongues  in  your  heads." 

One  of  Mogue's  qualities  was  the  power  of 
gravely  nai'rating  a  fact  with  such  peculiar 
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significance,  that  the  very  reverse  of  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  hearer  ;  for  the  fellow  was  a 
perfect  master  of  irony. 

"  ^Yli !  well  done  Mogue  ;  many  a  day  o' 
reckoning  he  has  had  wid  ux,  but  maybe  our 
day  o'  reckonin'  wid  him  will  come  sooner 
than  he  expects,  or  wishes." 

"  Don't  be  thinkin'  ill,"  said  Jlogue,  "  but 
keep  yourselves  always  free  from  evil. 
What  does  iScripthur  s:iy  ?  '  One  good  turn 
desarves  another,'  says  Scripthur.  Boys, 
always  keep  Scripthur  before  you,  and  you'll 
do  right.  '  One  good  turn  desen-es  anotlier,' 
says  Scripthur,  and  you  know  yourselves,  I 
liope,  that  many  a  good  turn  you  received 
at  liis  hands.  That  I  may  be  hafipj',  but 
if  s  good  advice  I'm  givin'  you  ! " 

"  Di-vil  a  betther,  Mogue,"  replied  Houri- 
gan,  with  a  significant  scowl,  and  "  it's  we 
ourselves  that'll  be  sure  to  take  it  some  fine 
night." 

"Night  or  day,"  replied  Mogne,  "it's  al- 
ways right  to  be  doin'good,  whether  we 
saive  our  countrj'  or  religion.  God  prosper 
yez,  at  aU  events,  and  grant  you  success  in 
your  endeavors,  an'  that's  the  worst  I  wish 
you !  There  now,  Masther  John's  in  the 
office,  rea<ly  an'  willin'  to  give  sich  o'  yez  a 
resate  in  full  as  wU — desnrve  it." 

The  situation  in  which  the  parties  stood, 
during  tliis  dialogue,  was  at  the  rear  pf  the 
premises  into  which  the  proctor's  office 
ojiened,  and  where  the  countrj'  jieople  were 
always  desired  to  wait.  They  stood  at  the 
end  of  the  stable,  adjoining  a  wall  almost 
eight  feet  high,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
was  the  pig-sty.  Here,  whilst  the  conversa- 
ation  just  detailed  went  forward,  stood  a 
pretty,  plump-looking,  country-girl,  one  of 
the  female  sei-^-ants  of  the  proctor's  estab- 
lishment, named  Letty  Tjenehan.  She  had 
come  to  feed  tlie  pigs,  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  greater  portion  of  their  conversation  ; 
and,  as  she  pos.sessed  a  tolerably  clear  in- 
sight into  llogue's  character,  she  was  by  no 
means  ignorant  of  certain  illusions  made  in 
it,  although  she  unquestionably  did  not 
comprehend  its  full  drift.  We  have  said 
that  this  girl  imderstcod  his  chai-acter  very 
well,  and  scacrely  any  one  had  a  better 
right  or  greater  opportunities  of  doing  so. 
Mogue,  in  fact,  was  in  love  with  her,  or  at 
least,  pretended  to  be  so  ;  but,  whether  he 
was  or  not,  one  thing  wo  write  as  certain, 
that  he  most  implicitly  belic'ved  her  to  bo 
so  with  himself.  Letty  was  a  well-tempered, 
fiithfiil  girl,  honest  and  conscientious,  but 

I  without  a  considerable  relish  for  humor, 

1  with   more   than   ordinarj-   talonra   for 

lying  on  either  a  practical  joke  or  any 
niiier  piece  of  harmless  humbug,  a  faculty 
in  which  she  was  ably  supported  by  a  feUow- 


servant  of  a  very  different  description  from 
Mogue,  named  Jerry  Joyce.  Joyce,  in  fa<;t, 
was  not  merely  a  strong  contrast  to  Mogue, 
but  his  very  reverse  in  almost  eveiy  point  of 
his  character.  He  was  open  and  artless  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  almost  to  foUy  ;  but, 
under  this  apparent  thoughtlessness,  there 
existed  a  fund  of  good  sense,  excellent  feel- 
ing, and  quickness  of  penetration,  for  which 
the  world  gave  him  no  credit,  or  at  least 
but  verv'  httle. 

Jerry  and  Letty,  therefore,  between  whom 
a  real  affection  subsisted,  were  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  themselves,  whenever  they  could 
do  .so  without  discovery,  at  !Mogue's  expense. 
Such,  then,  was  the  relative  position  of 
I  these  pai-ties  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
I  narrative. 

I  AVTien  John  Pureel  was  seen  in  the  office, 
I  the  tithe  defaulters,  for  such  they  were, 
j  went  to  the  outside  of  the  window,  wliere 
they  all  stood  until  it  became  the  turn  of 
I  each  to  go  in.  Although  they  went  there 
to  plead  their  inability  to  pay,  yet,  in  fact, 
there  were  a  great  proportion  of  them  who 
exhibited,  neither  by  their  manner  nor  ap- 
pearance, any  symjitom  whatever  of  poferty. 
On  the  countenances  of  most  of  them 
might  be  read,  not  only  a  stern,  gloomy, 
and  resolute  expression,  but  one  of  dissatis- 
faction and  bitter  resentmeni  As  they 
turned  their  eyes  upon  young  Pureel,  and 
looked  around  at  the  unequivocal  marks  of 
great  wealth,  if  not  luxmy  itself,  that  were 
conspicuous  in  every  direction,  there  was  a 
significance  in  the  smiles  and  glances  which 
jiassed  between  them,  that  gave  very  ap- 
propriate foretaste  of  the  convulsions  which 
ere  long  took  place  in  the  eoimtry.  John 
Pureel  himself  had  remarked  these  appear- 
ances on  almost  every  recent  occasion,  and 
it  was  the  striking,  or  rather  startling, 
aspect  of  these  men,  that  caused  him  to  al- 
lude to  it  just  before  sending  Moylan  to 
them. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  detail,  at  full 
length,  the  angiy  altercations  whidi  took 
place  between  them,  as  each  went  in,  from 
time  to  time,  to  apologize  for  not  pacing  up 
liis  tithes.  Every  possible  excuse  was  of- 
fered ;  but  so  well  and  thoroughly  were 
Pureel  and  his  sous  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  of,  we  may  say,  almost  eveiy 
family,  not  merely  in  the  parish,  but  in 
j  the  barony  itself,  that  it  proved  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  mislead  or  im- 
'  pose  on  any  of  them.  Nay,  so  anxious  did 
!  the  shrewd  tithe-proctor  feel  upon  this 
subject,  tliat  he  actually  got  himself  pro- 
I  posed  and  elected  a  governor  of  the  Sjivings' 
'  Bank,  which  had  been  for  some  time  past 
I  established  in  C m.     By  this  means,  he 
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was  enabled  to  know  that  many  of  those 
who  came  to  him  with  poverty  on  their  Ups, 
were  actually  lodging  money  in  these  eco- 
nomical institutions. 

"  Well,  Carey,"  said  he,  to  a  comfortable- 
looking  man  that  entered,  "I  hope  you  have 
no  further  ajjology  to  offer  for  your  dis- 
honesty ?  " 

"  Sorra  thing,  Mr.  John,  but  that  I'm  not 
able  to  pay.  I  expect  the  landlord  to  come 
down  upon  me  some  o'  these  days — and 
what  to  do,  or  on  what  hand  to  turn,  I'm 
sm-e  I  don't  know  on  aii-th." 

"You  don't  say  so  now,  Carey?" 

"Troth  I  do,  Misther  John  ;  and  I  hope 
you'll  spare  me  for  a  httle — I  mane  till  the 
hard  times  that's  in  it  mends  somehow." 

"  Well,  Carey,  all  I  can  ^y  is,  that,  if  you 
don't  know  on  what  hand  to  turn,  I  can  tell 
you." 

"  Thank  you,  Misther  John  ;  troth  an'  I 
do  want  to  know  that." 

"  Listen,  then  ;  before  you  come  here  to 
me  with  a  barefaced  and  dishonest  lie  in 
your  mouth,  j'ou  ought  to  have  gone  to  the 

C m  Savings'  Bank,  and  drawn  from  the 

sum**  of  two  hundred  and  seventy- three 
pounds,  which  you  have  lying  there,  the 
shght  sum  of  seven  pounds  twelve  and  nine- 
pence  which  you  owe  us.  Now,  Carey,  I  tell 
j'ou  that  you  are  nothing  but  an  impudent, 
scheming,  dishonest  scoundrel ;  and  I  say, 
once  for  all,  that  we  will  see  whether  you,  and 
every  knavish  rascal  Uke  j'ou,  or  the  law  of 
the  land,  is  the  stronger.  Mark  r.ie  now, 
you  impudent  knave,  we  shall  never  ask  you 
again.  The  next  time  you  see  us  will  be  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  police,  or  a  party  of 
the  king's  troops  ;  for  I  swear  that,  as  sure  as 
the  sun  shines,  so  certainly  wUl  we  take  the 
tithe  due  out  of  your  marrow,  if  we  can  get 
it  nowhere  else." 

"Maybe,  then,"  said  Carey,  "you  will  find 
that  we'll  laugh  at  the  law,  the  poUs,  the 
king's  troops,  and  Misther  John  Purcel  into 
the  bai'gain ;  and  I  now  tell  you  to  your 
teeth,  that  if  one  .sixpence  of  tithe  would 
save  the  sowls  of  eveiy  one  belongin'  to  you, 
I  won't  pay  it— 30  do  yojr  worst,  and  I  defy 
you." 

'•riegoue,  you  scoundre].  You  are,  I  per- 
ceive, as  rank  a  rebel  as  ever  missed  the 
rope  :  but  you  won't  miss  it.  Go  home  now; 
lor,  as  I  said  this  moment,  we  will  take  the 
tithe  out  of  your  marrow,  if  you  had  thou- 
sands of  jovi  cut^throat  and  cowardly  White- 
boys  at  your  back.  Don't  think  this  villany 
will  pass  with  us  ;  we  know  how  to  handle 
you,  and  will  too  ;  begone,  j'ou  dishonest 
ruffian,  I  have  no  more  time  to  lose  with 
you." 

In  tJiis  manner  almost  every  interview  ter- 


minated. Purcel  was  a  warm  and  imiDctuous 
young  fellow,  who  certainly  detested  every- 
tliing  in  the  shape  of  dishonesty  or  deceit ; 
and  here  he  had  too  many  instances  of  both 
to  be  able  to  keep  his  temper,  especially 
when  he  felt  that  he  and  his  family  were  the 
sufferers.  Other  cases,  however,  were  cer- 
tainly very  dissimilar  to  this ;  we  allude 
especially  to  those  of  real  distress,  where  the 
means  of  meeting  the  demand  were  not  to  be 
had.  With  such  individuals  the  proctor's 
sons  were  disposed  to  be  lenient,  which  is 
certainly  more  than  could  be  said  if  he  him- 
self had  to  deal  with  them. 

"Jemmy  Mulligan,"  he  said,  to  a  poor- 
looking  man,  "  go  home  to  yom-  family.  We 
don't  intend  to  take  harsh  measui-es  with 
you.  Jemmy;  and  you  needn't  come  here 
again  till  we  send  for  you." 

"  God  bless  you,  sir  ;  troth  I  don't  know 
why  the  23eoj)le  say  that  you're  all  hard  and 
unfeelin' — I  can  say  for  mj'self  that  I  never 
found  you  so.  Good  morning,  sir,  and 
thank  you,  Misther  John  ;  and  God  forgive 
them  that  blackens  you  as  they  do  !  " 

"  Yes,  Jemmy,  I  know  they  hate  us,  be- 
cause we  compel  them  to  act  honestly  ;  but 
they  will  soon  find  that  honesty,  after  all,  is 
I  the  cheapest  course, — for  we  shall  take  d — d 
j  good  care  to  make  them  pay  through  the 
j  nose  for  their  knavery.  We  know  they  have 
a  gang  of  firebrand  agitators  and  hungi-y 
I  lawyers  at  their  back  ;  but  we  shall  make 
I  them  feel  that  the  la.w  is  stronger  than  any 
treasonable  combination  that  can  be  got  up 
against  it." 

A  thu'd  man  came  in.  "  Well,  Tom,  you're 
;  not  coming  to  plead  fioverty,  I  hope  ?  " 

The  man  looked  around  him  with  peculiar 
intelligence.     "Are   we    safe?"    he   asked: 
"  and  may  I  spake  widout  danger  ?  " 
"  You  may,  Duggan." 
"  Well,  then,  I  came  to   say  that  I'll  call 
!  over   to-morrow   evenin'  and  -pay  it,  but'  I 
I  daren't  now." 

"  Why  so,  Tom  ?  " 

I       "  Bekaise  the  most  of  us  all  have  the  tithe 

in  our  jjockets,  but  as  a  proof  that  we  did  not 

pay  it,  we  will,  every  man  of  us,  be  obliged 

!  to  ><how  it  before  we  go  home.     I  might  pay 

i  it  now,  Mr.  Pui-cel ;  but  then,  if  I  did,  it'.«' 

1  very  Hkely  I'd  be  a  corpse  before  this  daj 

I  week.     Sich   is   the   state   that    things   hasi 

come  to  ;  and  how  it'U  end,  God  only  knows. 

At  any  rate,  I'll  shp  over  afther  dusk  to-mor- 

I  row  evenin'  and  pay  ;  but  as  you  hope  for 

mercy,  and  don't  wish  to  see  me  taken  from 

my  wife  and  childi-e',  don't  breathe  a  syllable 

of  it  to  man  or  mortual." 

"  I  shall  not,  indeed,  Tom,"  replied  Purcel  •. 
"but  I  really  did  not  think  that  matters  were 
altogether  so  bad  as  you  describe  them.    The 
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people  are  infatuated,  and  will  only  draw 
down  the  ven{:;eance  of  tlie  law  upon  their 
own  heads.  They  will  suffer,  as  they  always 
do,  by  their  own  misconduct  and  madness." 

Duggim  had  scarcely  withdrawn,  when  our 
old  friend.  Darby  Houri^aii,  thrust  in  his 
hateful  and  niurdcnms-liidkinj;  countenance. 

"God  save  you,  INlisthcr  Jolni." 

"  God  save  you  kindly,  Misther  Houri<i;an." 

"  Isn't  it  glorious  weather  for  the  saison, 
sir?" 

"  I  have  seen  better  and  I  liaveseen  worse, 
Jlr.  HourifiCiin ;  but.  Darby,  i^as-sing:  the 
weather  by,  which  neither  you  nor  I  can 
mend,  allow  me  to  sjiy  that  I  liope  you  are 
not  coniinp  here  for  the  twentieth  time  to 
palm  us  off  about  the  tithe." 

"Troth,  then,  I  am,  Mr.  John  ;  I  can't  af- 
ford to  pay  tidi'—Yxa.  a  poor  man,  sir  ;  and, 
as  it  happens  that  I  never  trouble  the  parson 
in  religit)us  matthei-s,  I  don't  see  what  right 
the  parson  has  to  trouble  me  for  my  money." 

"  All !  you  have  got  the  cant,  I  see.  You 
have  been  tutored." 

"  I  have  got  the  truth,  sir." 

"Ay,  but  have  you  got  the  tithe,  sir?  for 
I  do  assure  you,  Jlr.  Hoiu'igan,  that  it  is  not 
your  logic,  but  your  monej'  I  want." 

"Begad,  sir,  and  I'm  afeard  you'll  be 
forced  to  put  up  ^\^cl  my  logic  this  time,  t«o. 
You  can't  tjike  more  from  the  cat  than  her 
skin,  you  know." 

There  was  an  atrocious  and  sneering  spirit, 
not  only  in  this  ruffian's  m.auner,  but  in  the 
tones  of  his  voice,  that  was  CJilculated  to 
overcome  human  patience. 

"  Darby,  we  have  let  you  nin  a  long  time, 
but  I  now  tell  you,  there's  an  end  of  our  for- 
bearance so  far  as  j'ou  are  concerned.  If  3'ou 
were  not  able  to  pay  I  could  feel  for  you, 
but  we  know,  and  aU  the  world  knows,  that 
you  are  one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  in- 
dependent men  in  the  pai'ish.     Darby,  you 

are  in  short  a  d d  rogue,  and  what  is 

woi-se,  a  treacherous  and  miscliief-naking 
scoundrel.  I  am  aware  of  the  lanjjuage  you 
use  against  our  whole  family,  whom  you 
bhickea  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  You  are  not  only  dishonest  but 
uugi-ateful,  sirrah." 

"  No  man  lias  a  betther  right  to  be  a  judge, 
and  a  good  judge  of  dishonesty,  than  your 
father's  sou,"  replied  Hourigan.  "  Why 
didn't  you  call  mc  an  oi)])ressor  of  the  poor, 
and  a  bloodsucker ? — why  didn't  you  say  I 
was  a  hard-liearted  lieggarly  upstart,  that 
rotj"'  frimi  minoiiess  and  clieatcry,  and  am 
unto  tyr:iiiniziii'  over  liuiidrcds  that's  a  thou- 
s-flfil  times  l)ettlier  than  myself?  Wliy  don't 
v<Mj  say  that  I'd  sell  my  duirch  and  my  re- 
ligion to  their  worst  enemies,  and  that  for 
the  sjike  of  filthy  lucre  and  blackguartl  up- 


strn-t  pride  ?  I  now  come  to  tell  you  what 
we  Jill  tliink  of  you  in  this  countiT,  and  what 
I  V)elieve  some  of  us  has  tould  you  already— 
\  that  you  may  go  to  hell  for  your  tithe,  aud 
I  make  the  divil  your  paymaster,  what  he'll  be 
yet.  We  will  pay  you  none,  and  we  set  you 
I  and  your  upstiirt  ould  rogue  of  a  father,  with 
I  the  law,  the  polis,  and  the  army,  all  at  defi- 
ance. I  don't  choose  to  say  more,  but  I 
I  could  if  I  liked." 

I  Purcell's  hunting-whip  accidentally  lay  on 
I  the  table  at  which  he  sat,  but  he  did  not 
!  take  it  up  immediately  after  Hourigan  had 
j  concluded.  He  quickly  rose,  however,  and 
i  having  closed  the  door  and  locked  it,  he  let 
I  down  the  windows,  and  deliberately  drew  the 
i  bhnds. 

[  "  Now,  you  scoundrel,"  he  replied,  taking 
up  the  whip,  and  commencing  to  Hog  Houri- 
]  gan  with  all  his  stren^h,  which  was  very 
great,  "  I  will  give  you,  uy  way  of  foretaste, 
a  specimen  of  what  a  iiiffian  Hke  you  de- 
serves when  he  is  insolent." 

With  such  singular  energy,  good  will,  and 
admirable  effect  did  he  lace  ]Mi\  Hourigan, 
that  the  Latter  worthy,  after  cutting  some 
very  antic  capers,  and  exliibiting  in  a  good 
many  other  resjjccts  several  proofs  of  his 
agUity  that  could  scarcely  be  expected  from 
his  heavy  and  ungainly  figure,  was  at  last 
fairly  obliged  to  sing  out, — "  Oh,  Misther 
John,  Misther  John  !  you  vOl — Misther  John, 
darliu',  what  do  you  mane,  you  murdh — oh, 

oh,  d n   your  soul — dear,   what  do  you 

mane,  Mr.  John,  dear  ?  I  say,  what  are  you 
at?  AVhat  do  you  baste  me  this  way  for — 
oh,  may  the  divil — the  Lord  bless  you,  an' 
don't — here  I  am — here,  Misther  John,  I  ax 
your  pardon — hell  pursue — Misther  John, 
darlin',  I  go  down  ou  my  knees  to  you,  an' 
axes  youi-  pardon — here  now  you  see,  I'm 
down. — Och  murdher,  am  I  to  have  the  very 
sowl  welted  out  o'  me  this  way  ?  " 

Mi\  John,  haAing  now  satisfied  himself, 
and  left  very  visible  marks  of  his  attachment 
and  good  will  to  Hourigan,  upon  that  indi- 
vidual's face  and  person,  desii-ed  him  to  get 
up. 

"Now,  my  good  fellow,"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
trust  I  have  taught  you  a  lesson  that  j'ou 
won't  forget." 

"No,  Misther  John,"  he  replied,  rising 
and  rubbing  himself  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
body,  as  if  to  mitigate  the  i)ain  which  he 
felt ;    "  no,    I   won't   forget   it — I   won't   by 

.     It's  a  lessou  I'll  remember,  aud  so 

will  you." 

"What  do  you  mean,  you  cowardly  vil- 
!lain?"  asked  Purcel,  once  more  rai-sing  hi^ 
[  whip.      "You  are  threatening,  are  you." 

"No,  Jlisther  John,  not  a  bit  o'  that  — 
\  diril   a   threat — me !     I    wouldn't    threatbu 
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yoii  if  there  wasn't  uiver  another  man  in 
Europe.  Let  me  out,  if  you  plaise — let 
me  out,  and  may  the  div — the  Lord  love 
you ! " 

"  Now,"  said  the  other,  raising  the  blinds, 
and  afterwards  opening  the  door,  "  you  may- 
go  about  your  business,  and  mark  me,  Mr. 
Hourigan — " 

"  I  do,  sir,"  replied  the  other,  bolting  out ; 
"  oh,  God  knows  I  do — you  have  marked  me, 
Misther  Piu'cel,  and  1  will  mark  you,  sir — 
for — "  he  added  muttering  in  a  low  voice  to 
those  who  stood  about  him — "  one  good  turn 
desarves  another,  anj'how." 

We  shall  not  now  dwell  upon  the  com- 
ments which  young  Purcel's  violence  drew 
from  the  defaulters  on  their  way  home.  Our 
reader,  however,  may  easily  imagine  them, 
and  form  for  themselves  a  presentiment  of 
the  length  to  which^"the  tithe  insurrection," 
as  they  tei-med  it,  was  likely  to  jiroceed 
throughout  the  country  at  large,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  northern  i^roviuces. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

A  Ilanrj-Choice  Shot— The   ^'■Garrison"   on  SJwrt 
Commons. 

When  our  merry  friend  tlie  pedlar  left  the 
proctor's  parlor,  he  isroceeded  at  a  brisk 
pace  in  the  direction  of  the  highway,  which, 
howevei",  was  not  less  than  thi-ee-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  Longshot  Lodge,  which  was  the 
name  Purcel  had  given  to  his  residence.  He 
had  only  got  clear  of  the  offices,  however, 
and  was  passing  the  garden  wall,  which  ran 
between  him  and  the  proctor's  whole  premi- 
ses, when  he  was  arrested  by  Mogue  Moj'- 
lan. 

"  Ah  !  merry  Mogue,"  exclaimed  the  ped- 
lar, ironically,  "  I  was  missin'  yon.  Where 
were  you,  my  cherub  ?  " 

"  I  was  in  the  barn  'ithin,"  replied  Mogue, 
"just  offerin' up  a  little  pathernavy  for  the 
protection  o'  this  house  and  place,  and  of 
the  daicent,  kind-hearted  people  that's  in 
it." 

"  An',  as  a  joint  pi'ayer,  they  say,  is  worth 
ten  single  ones,  I  suppose,"  returned  the 
pedlar, — laying  his  fingers  on  his  lips  and 
winking— "you  had — ahem — you  under- 
stand ?  " 

"No,  thin,"  replied  Mogue,  brightening 
up  with  excessive  vanity,  "  may  I  be  happy 
if  I  do  !  " 

"  Why,  our  fair  friend,  Letty  Lenehan — 
begad,  Mogue,  she's  a  party  girl  that — says 
slie  to  herself,"  proceeded  the  pedlar  ;  "  for 

1on't  think  she  knew  or  thought  I  heard 


her — '  If  I  thought  he  would  like  these  rib- 
bons, I'd  buy  them  for  myself.'  'Who  do 
you  mane,  acushla?'  says  I,  whisperin'  to 
her.  'Who,'  says  she,  'but— but  Mogue 
himself — only  honor  bright.  Mi-.  Magi-ath,' 
says  she,  '  sure  you  wouldn't  betray  me  ? ' 
'  Honor  bright  again,'  says  I,  '  I'm  not  the 
stuff  a  traitor's  made  of  ; '  and  so  you  see  we 
both  laughed  heartily,  bekaise  we  under- 
stood one  another.  Mogue,"  proceeded  the 
other,  "  will  you  answer  me  the  truth  in  one 
thing?" 

"  If  I  can  I  will,  Misther  Magrath." 

"I  know  ye  will,  bekaise  you  can,"  replied 
the  pedlar;  "how  do  you  come  round  the 
girls  at  all '?  how  do  you  make  them  fond  o' 
you  ?  I  want  you  to  tell  me  that,  if  it's  not 
a  family  saicret." 

Mogue  gravely  di-ew  his  fingers  and  thumb 
down  his  thin  yellow  jaws,  until  they  met 
under  his  chin,  and  replied — 

"  It  can't  be  tould,  Misther  Magrath  ;  some 
men  the  women's  naturally  fond  of,  and  some 
men  they  can't  bear — throth  it's  like  a  free- 
masons  saicret,  if  you  wor  a  man  that  the 
women  wor  naturally  fond  of  you'd  know  it 
yourself,  but  not  bein'  that,  Mr.  Magrath, 
you  could  not  understand  it.  It's  born  wid 
one,  an'  troth,  a  troublesome  gift  it  is — for 
it  is  a  gift — at  least,  I  find  it  so.  There's  no 
keepin'  the  crathurs  oft  o'  you." 

"  Begad,  you  must  be  a  happy  man,  Mogue. 
I  wish  I  was  like  you — but  whisjDer,  man 
alive,  why  don't  you  look  higher. 

"How  is  that?  "  asked  the  other,  now  ap- 
parently awakened  to  a  new  interest. 

"  Mogue,"  said  the  jiedlar,  with  something 
hke  solemnity  of  manner,  "you  and  I  are 
both  embarked  in  the  same  ship,  you  know 
— we  know  how  things  are  to  go.  I'm  now 
provin'  to  you  that  I'm  your  friend.  Listen, 
you  passed  through  the  back-yard  to-day 
while  I  was  in  the  parlor  wid  the  family 
sellin'  my  goods  as  weU  as  I  could.  Well, 
Miss  Julia  had  a  beautiful  shawl  about  her 
purty  shoulders,  and  as  she  seen  you  passin', 
she  started,  kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  you  till 
you  disappeared,  and  then,  afther  thinkin' 
for  some  time,  she  sighed  deeplj-.  Whisper, 
the  thing  flashed  upon  me — that's  that, 
thought  I,  at  any  rate — and  devil  a  doubt  of 
it,  you're  safe  there,  or  my  name's  not  Andy 
Magrath,  better  known  as  the  Cannie  Soogah. 
HuiTa,  Mogue,  more  power  !  " 

A  richer  comic  study  than  Mogue's  face 
could  not  possibly  be  depicted.  His  thin 
scraggy  jaws — for  cheeks  he  had  none — were 
wrinkled  and  puckered  into  such  a  ml^itf 
plicity  of  viUanous  folds  and  crevices,  iSs 
could  scarcely  be  jsaralleled  on  a  human 
countenance  ;  and  what  added  to  the  ludic- 
rous impression  made,  was  the  fact  that  he 
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en  Jeavored  to  look — and,  in  fact,  did  so  suc- 
cessfully— more  like  a  man  who  felt  that  a 
secret  long  known  to  himself  had  been  dis- 
covered, than  a  person  to  whom  the  intelli- 
gence had  come  for  tlie  first  time. 

"  An',  Misther  Magrath,"  he  replied,  once 
more  repeating  the  survey  of  his  puckered 
jaws  ;  "  is  it  by  way  of  information  that  you 
tfluld  me  that  ?  That  I  mayn't  sin,  but  you 
should  be  ever  and  always  employed  in  car- 
ryin'  coals  to  Ne\\c;istle.  Ti-oth,  since  you 
hiw.  bro  iched  the  Ihiug,  I've  kno^^•u  it  this 
good  wliile,  and  no  one  could  tell  you  more 
about  it,  if  I  liked.  Honor  bright,  however, 
as  poor  Letfy  said,  troth,  I  pity  that  girl  — 
but  what  can  I  do  ?  no — no — honor  bright, 
for  ever  !  " 

"  Well,  anyhow,  now  that  we've  thrown 
light  upon  wiiat  I  noticed  a  while  ago,  let  us 
talk  about  other  mattei-s.  The  house  is  still 
well  armed  and  guarded,  you  say  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  tlie  in  grace,  but  it  'ud  take 
me  half  an  hour  to  reckon  nil  the  guns,  pis- 
tols, and  blunderbushes  they  have  freshly 
loaded  in  the  house  eveiy  night." 

"  Well,  coulihi't  you  assist  us,  your'e  in 
the  house  ?  " 

"  No — for  I'm  not  in  the  house  ;  they 
wouldn't  allow  any  servant  to  sleep  in  the 
house  for  fear  o'  ti-aichery,  and  they  say  so. 
If  they'd  let  me  sleep  in  the  house,  it  'ud  be 
another  thing  ;  I  might  wet  the  powdher,  and 
make  their  tire-arms  useless ;  but  sure  they 
have  lots  of  swords  and  bagnets,  and  dag- 
gers, and  otlior  insti-uments  o'  that  kind  that 
'ud  skiver  one  hke  a  rabbit." 

"  AN'ell,  but  you  know  all  the  outs  and  ins 
of  the  house,  the  rooms  and  passages,  and 
everything  that  way  so  thoroughly,  that  one 
could  depeiiil  upon  your  account  of  them." 

'■  Depeutl  upon  them — ^ay,  as  well  as  you 
might  upon  the  Gospel  itself  ; — she  was  fond 
of  ilCartliy,  they  say,  and  they  think  she  is 
still  ;  but,  be  dhii  )uii<lh*  there's  one  that 
knows  betther.     You  don't  like  M'Cai-thy  ':• " 

'•  To  be  sure  I  do,  as  the  devil  does  holy 
wather." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  Mogue,  "I've  a  thing 
in  my  head  about  him — but  sure  he's  in  the 
bLick  list  as  it  is." 

'•  Well,  what  is  it  you  have  in  your  head 
about  liini '?" 

Mogue  shook  it,  but  added,  "Never  mind, 
I'll  think  it  over  again,  and  when  I'm  made 
up  on  it,  maybe  I'll  tell  you.  Don't  we  meet 
on  this  day  week'?" 

'•  Sartainly,  will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  intend  it,  for  the  truth  is,  Misther 
Magrath,  that  the  Millstone  must  be  broke  ; 
that  I  may  die  in  pace,  but  it  nuist.  an'  any 


•  Hold  your  tongue. 


one  that  stands  in  the  way  of  it  must  suffer. 
May  I  be  happy,  but  they  must." 

The  jiedlar  looked  cautiously  about  him, 
and  seeing  that  the  coast  was  clear  and  no 
person  visible,  he  thrust  a  letter  into  his 
hand,  adding,  "  you  may  lave  it  in  some 
place  where  the  ould  chap,  or  either  of  the 
sons,  will  bo  sure  to  find  it.  Maybe  it'll 
tuclie  tliem  a  little  more  civility  to  their 
neiglibors." 

Mogue  looked  at  the  document,  and  placing 
it  securely  in  his  pocket,  asked,  "Is  it  a 
notice '? " 

The  other  nodded  in  the  affirmative,  and 
added,  with  a  knowing  wink,  "There's  a 
coffin  and  a  cross-bones  in  it,  and  the  name 
is  signed  wid  real  blood,  Mogue  ;  and  that's 
the  way  to  go  about  breakiu'  the  Millstone, 
my  mim." 

"  That  I  may  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  it 
is.  Well,  God  bless  you,  Misther  Magrath, 
an'  whisper  now,  don't  forget  an  odd  patther- 
anavy  goin'  to  bed,  in  hopes  that  God  will 
prosper  our  honest  endaj^vom-s.  That  was  a 
hard  thing  upon  young  Devlin  in  Murray's 
raurdher.  I'm  not  sure  whether  you  do,  but, 
I  know  that  that  act  was  ]»il  upon  hiin 
through  iU-will ;  and  now  he'll  hang  for  it. 
But  sure  it's  one  comfort  that  he'll  die  a 
martyr,  glory  be  to  God  !  " 

The  pedlar,  having  assented  to  this,  got  on 
his  pack,  and  leaving  Mogue  to  meditate 
on  the  new  discovery  which  he  had  made 
respecting  Julia  Purcel,  he  proceeded  on 
towards  the  highway  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Purcel  himself,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
miles'  drive,  reached  the  jaarsonage,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot  ought  to  have 
lived,  but  in  which,  for  several  years  past,  he 
liad  not  resided  ;  if  we  e.\cept  about  a  fort- 
night twice  a  year,  when  he  came  to  sweep  ofi 
as  weiglity  a  load  of  tithes  .as  he  could  con- 
trive to  squeeze  out  of  the  peojile  tlu'cugli 
worthy  Mat  Purcel,  his  jjroctor. 

For  a  yeai"  or  two  jwcvious  to  this  visit, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  aspect  of  ecclesi- 
astical att'airs  was  gradually  getting  worse. 
Turbot  began  to  feel  tliat  there  was  some- 
thing wrong,  although  he  could  not  exactly 
say  what  it  was.  Purcel,  however,  was  by 
no  means  I'eluctant  to  disclose  to  him  the 
exceedingly  desperate  state  to  which  not' 
only  had  matters  been  driving,  but  at  which 
they  had  actually  ai-rived.  This,  in  truth, 
was  our  worthy  proctor's  vereion  of  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  for  at  least  two  yeai-s  before 
the  present  period  of  our  narrative.  But, 
like  every  man  who  tampers  with  simph; 
truth,  he  began  to  perceive,  almost  when  it 
was  too  latiB,  that  his  policy  in  antedating 
the  tithe  difficulties  was  hkely  vei-j  soon  to 
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himself ;  and  to  deprive  the  out- 
rages resulting  from  the  frightful  opposition 
that  was  organized  against  tithes  of  all  claim 
to  noveltj'.  He  had,  in  fact,  so  strongly  ex- 
aggerated the  state  of  the  country,  and  sur- 
(^harged  his  pictures  of  anti-tithe  violence  so 
much  beyond  all  truth  and  reality,  that  when 
the  very  worst  and  most  daring  organization 
did  occur,  he  could  do  nothing  more  than  go 
over  the  same  ground  again.  The  conse- 
(juence  was,  that  worthy  Turbot,  so  long 
habituated  to  these  overdrawn  narratives,  be- 
gan to  look  upon  them  as  the  friends  of  the 
boy  who  shouted  out  "  wolf !  "  did  upon  the 
veracity  of  his  alarms.  He  set  down  his  in- 
trepid and  courageous  proctor  as  nothing 
else  than  a  cowardly  poltroon,  whose  terrors 
exaggerated  everything,  and  whose  exagger- 
ated accounts  of  fraud,  thi-eats,  and  violence 
had  existed  principally  in  his  own  imagin- 
ation. Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Purcel  and  Dr.  Tiu'bot  now  met. 

The  worthy  rector  of  Ballysoho  was  a  mid- 
dle-sized man,  with  coal-black  hair,  brilliant, 
twinkling  eyes  of  the  same  color,  and  as 
pretty  a  double  chin  as  ever  gi-aced  the  suc- 
cessor of  an  apostle.  Turbot  was  by  no 
means  an  offensive  person  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  must  of  necessity  have  been  very  fi-ee 
from  evil  or  iniquity  of  any  kind,  inasmuch 
as  he  never  had  time  to  commit  sin.  He  was 
most  enthusiastically  addicted  to  hunting  and 
shooting,  and  felt  such  a  keen  and  indomita- 
ble relish  for  the  good  things  of  this  world, 
especially  for  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  that 
what  between  looking  after  his  cumne,  at- 
tending his  dogs,  and  enjoying  his  field 
.sports,  he  scarcely  ever  might  be  said  to  have 
a  single  day  that  he  could  call  his  own.  And 
yet,  unreasonable  people  expected  that  a  man 
whose  daily  occupations  were  of  such  impor- 
tance to — himself,  should  very  coolly  forego 
his  own  beloved  enjoyments  in  order  to  at- 
tend to  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  with  whom 
he  had  scarcely  anything  in  common.  Many 
other  matters  of  a  similar  stamp  were  ex- 
pected from  him,  but  only  by  those  who  had 
no  opijortunity  of  knowing  the  multiplicity 
of  his  engagements.  Such  persons  were  un- 
reasonable enough  to  think  that  he  ought  to 
have  occasionally  appropriated  some  portion 
of  his  mcome  to  the  relief  of  poverty  and 
destitution,  but  as  he  said  himself,  he  could 
not  afford  it.  How  could  any  man  afford  it 
who  in  general  lived  up  to,  and  sometimes 
beyond,  his  income,  and  who  was  di-iven  to 
such  pinches  as  not  uufrequently  to  incur 
the  imputation  of  severity  and  oppression  it- 
self, by  the  steps  he  was  forced  to  take  or 
sanction  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes. 

In  person  he  was,  as  we  hpve  said,  about 
or  somewhat  under  the  middle  size.     In  his 


gait  he  was  very  ungainlj'.  When  walking 
he  drove  forward  as  if  his  head  was  butting 
or  boring  its  way  thi-ough  a  palimble  atmos- 
phere, keeping  his  person,  from  the  waist  up, 
so  far  in  advance  that  the  a  posteriori  portion 
seemed  as  if  it  had  been  detached  from  the 
other,  and  was  engaged  in  a  ceaseless  but  in- 
effectual struggle  to  regain  its  position  ;  or, 
in  shorter  and  more  intelligible  words,  the 
latter  end  of  him  seemed  to  be  peri^etually 
in  pursuit  of  his  head  and  shoulders,  without 
ever  being  able  to  overtake  them.  Whilst 
engaged  in  maintaining  this  compound  mo- 
tion, his  elbows  and  arms  swung  fi-om  right 
to  ■  left,  and  vice  versa,  very  like  the  move- 
ments of  a  weaver  throwing  the  shuttle  from 
side  to  side.  Turbot  had  one  acknowledged 
virtue  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  we  mean  hos- 
pitaHty.  It  is  trae  he  gave  admirable  din- 
ners, but  it  would  be  a  fact  worth  boasting 
of,  to  find  any  man  at  his  table  who  was  not 
able  to  give,  and  who  did  give,  better  din- 
ners than  himself.  The  doctor "s  face,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  his  slinging  and  ungainly 
person,  was  ui^on  the  whole  rather  good. 
His  double  chin,  and  the  fuU,  rosy  expres- 
sion of  his  lips  and  mouth,  betokened,  at  the 
very  least,  the  force  of  luxurious  habits,  and, 
as  a  hedge  school-master  of  our  acquaintance 
used  to  say,  the  smallest  taste  in  life  of  vo- 
luj)tuosity  ;  whilst  from  his  black,  twinkling- 
eyes,  that  seemed  always  as  if  they  were 
about  to  herald  a  jest,  broke  forth,  esiDecially 
when  he  conversed  with  the  softer  sex,  some- 
thing which  might  be  considered  as  holding 
a  position  between  a  laugh  and  a  leer.  Such 
was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Turbot,  to  whom  we 
shall  presently  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
the  reader. 

The  parsonage,  to  which  our  friend  Pur- 
cel is  now  making  his  approach,  was  an  ex- 
cellent and  comfortable  building.  It  stood 
on  a  very  pretty  eminence,  and  consequently 
commanded  a  beautiful  prospect  both  in 
front  and  rear  ;  for  the  fact  was,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  for 
miles  about  it,  some  incumbent  of  good  taste 
had  given  it  a  second  hall  door,  thus  enab- 
ling the  inhabitants  to  partake  of  a  double 
enjoyment,  by  an  equal  facility  of  contem- 
plating the  exquisite  scenery  of  the  country 
both  in  front  and  rear.  A  beautiful  garden 
lay  facing  the  south,  and  a  little  below,  in 
the  same  direction,  stood  a  venerable  old 
rookerj',  whilst  through  the  rich,  undulating- 
fields  flowed,  in  graceful  windings,  a  beauti- 
ful river,  on  whose  gi-eeu  and  fertile  banks 
sheep  and  black  cattle  were  always  to  be  seen, 
sometimes  feeding  or  chewing  the  cud  in  that 
indolent  repose  which  gives  to  the  landscape 
in  the  golden  light  of  a  summer's  evening, 
such  a  poetical  and  pastoral  effect. 
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Purcel,  on  comiup  in  sight  of  the  parson- 
age, instead  of  keeping  his  liorse  to  the  rajjid 
pace  at  which  he  had  driven  liim  idong  until 
then,  now  drew  him  up,  and  advanced  at  a 
rate  which  seemed  to  indicate  anything  but 
that  of  a  man  wliose  spirits  were  cheerful  or 
free  fi-om  care.  On  reaching  the  fi'ont  en- 
ti~.ince  he  dismounted  veiy  slowly,  and  with 
a  solemn  and  meluuclioly  air,  walked  dehb- 
erately,  step  by  step,  till  he  stood  at  the  hill 
door,  where  he  gave  a  knock  so  sjpiritless, 
depressed,  and  dis{-oiisolate,  that  it  immedi- 
ately communicated  itself,  as  was  intended, 
to  the  usually  jojful  and  rosy  countenance 
of  the  rector,  who  sui-veyed  his  agent  as  if 
he  expected  to  hear  that  he  either  had  lost, 
or  was  about  to  lose,  half  his  family  or  the 
whole  of  his  wealth. 

"How  do  you  do,  Pui-cel? — eh,  what's 
this  ?  Is  there  anything  wrong  ?  You  look 
very  much  dejected — what's  the  matter  ?  Sit 
down." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  really  do  not 
think  I  am  well — at  least  my  spirits  are  a 
great  de;d  depressed  ;  but  indeed,  Dr.  Tur- 
bot,  a  man  must  be  more  or  less  than  a  man 
to  be  able  to  keep  up  his  sijirits  in  such 
times." 

"  Oh,  ho,  my  worthy  proctor,  is  that  all  ? 
Tliank  you  for  nothing,  Purcel.  I  under- 
stand you  ;  but  you  ought  to  know  I  am 
not  to  be  caught  now  by  youi-  'calami- 
lien.'  " 

"  My  calamities  !  I  declare  to  goodness, 
Dr.  Turbot,  I  could  rest  contented  if  they 
were  nobody's  calamities  but  my  owii ;  un- 
fortunately, however,  you  are  as  deej)  in 
them  as  I  am,  and  in  a  short  time,  God 
know.s,  we  will  be  a  miserable  i)air,  I  fear." 

"  Not  at  all,  Purcel — this  is  only  the  old 
story.  Raw-heads  and  bloody-bones  coming 
to  destroy  the  tithes,  and  eat  up  the  par- 
sons. Let  me  see — it  is  now.  thi-ee  yeai-s 
since  you  commenced  these  'lamenta- 
tions.'" 

"  Three  years  ago ;  wliy  we  liad  peace  and 
(piietness  then  compared  to  what  we  have  at 
present,"  replie<l  Purcel. 

"  And  what  have  we  now,  pray?" 

"  Mliy,  sir,  tlie  combinations  against 
tithes  is  quite  general  over  the  whole  coun- 

t»7" 

"  Well ;  so  was  it  then  upon  your  own 
showing.     Go  on." 

"As  I  said,  sir,  it  was  nothing  at  that 
lime.  There  is  little  now  but  threatening 
notices  that  breathe  of  blood  and  nuirder." 

"  VeiT  good  ;  so  was  it  then  upon  your 
own  .showing.     Goon." 

"  But  of  late,  sir,  lives  have  been  taken. 
<  'lerg^Tuen  have   been  threatened  and  fired 


"  Vei-j-  good  ;  so  was  it  then  upon  your 
own  showing.     Go  on,  I  saj-." 

"  Fired  at  I  say,  and  shot,  sir.  The  whole 
White  boy  system  has  turned  itself  into  a 
great  tithe  conspu-acy.  The  farmei-s,  the 
landholders  of  all  descriptions,  the  cottiers, 
the  daily  laborers,  and  the  very  domestic 
servants,  have  all  joined  this  consjsiracy,  and 
sworn  neither  to  pay  tithes  themselves  nor 
to  allow  othei-s  to  pay  them.  They  compare 
the  established  church  to  a  garrison,  and  al- 
though the  law  prevents  them  from  openly 
destroying  it  by  force,  they  sweai-  that  thei/'H 
starve  it  out." 

"  Eh  !  "  said  Turbot,  starting^ "  what's  that 
you  say  ?  Stai-ve  us  out !  \Vhat  an  infam- 
ous and  unconstitutional  jiroject !  What  a 
diabolical  procediire  !  But  I  forgot — bravo, 
Purcel !  'This  was  all  the  case  before  upon 
your  own  showing." 

"Well,  sii-,"  retm-ned  Purcel,  "there  was 
at  least  this  difference,  that  I  was  able  to  get 
something  out  of  them  then,  but  devil  a  cop- 
per can  I  get  out  o'  them  now.  I  think  you'll 
admit,  su",  that  this  fact  gives  some  weight 
to  my  argument." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Purcel,"  replied 
the  other,  from  whose  cliin  the  rosy  tint 
gradually  paled  away  imtil  it  assumed  that 
peculiar  hue  which  is  found  inside  of  a  mar- 
ine shell,  that  is  to  say,  white  with  a  dream 
of  red  biu'ely  and  questionably  visible  ;  "you 
don't  mean  to  say,  my  good  fi-ieud  Purcel, 
that  you  have  no  money  for  me  on  this  occa- 
sion ?  " 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  rephed  the  proctor. 
j  "  5Ioney  I  have  got  for  you,  no  doubt — mon- 
ey I  have  got  certainly." 
j  The  double  chin  once  more  assiuned  its 
I  natural  hue  of  "  celestuil  rosy  red." 
I  "  Upon  my  honor,  Purcel,"  he  replied,  "  I 
have  not  tem^jer  for  this  ;  it  seems  to  me 
I  that  you  take  particular  delight  in  wantonly 
I  tampering  with  my  feelings.  I  am  really 
j  quite  tired  of  it.  \\liy  hara.ss  and  annoy  me 
I  with  your  alarms?  Conspiracy,  blood,  and 
1  massacre  are  the  feeblest  tenus  in  your  vo- 
cabulary. It  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  sir, 
and  I  beg  you  will  put  an  en<l  to  it." 

"  I  woulil  be  veiy  glad  to  do  so,  sir,"  replied 
Pui-cel ;  "  and  still  more  satisfied  if  I  had 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  temporal- 
ities of  your  church." 

"  I  don't  see  why,  above  all  men  liring,  you 
should  say  so,  Purcel  ;  you  have  featliered 
your  nest  tolerably  well  by  the  temporalities 
of  our  church." 

"If  I  have,  sir,"  replied  the  jn-octor.  "it 
has  been  at  the  expense  of  my  ixipularity 
and  good  name.  I  and  my  family  lU-e  looked 
upon  as  a  part  and  p;u-cc'l  of  your  system. 
ami,  I  may  add,  as  the  worst  and  most  odious 
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part  of  it.  I  and  they  are  looked  upon  as 
the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  people  ;  and  be- 
cause we  endeavor  to  get  out  of  them  the 
means  of  enabling  you  to  maintain  your  rank 
in  the  world,  we  are  obliged  to  hear  ourselves 
branded  every  day  in  the  week  as  vUlains, 
oppressors,  and  blood-suckers.  This,  how- 
ever, we  could  bear  ;  but  to  know  that  we 
are  rnarked  down  for  violence,  brutahty,  and, 
if  possible,  assassination,  is  a  penalty  for 
which  nothing  in  your  establishment  could 
compensate  us.  I  and  my  sons  have  re- 
ceived several  notices  of  violence  in  every 
shape,  and  we  are  obliged  to  sleep  with  our 
house  half  filled  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
in  dread  of  an  attack  every  night  in  the 
year." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  Turbot,  "this,  after 
all,  is  but  the  old  story  ;  the  matter  is  only 
an  ebullition,  and  will  pass  away.  I  know 
you  are  constitutionally  timid,  t  know  you 
are  ;  and  have  in  fact  a  great  deal  of  tlie 
natural  coward  in  your  disposition  ;  and  I 
say  natiu'al,  because  a  man  is  no  more  to  be 
blamed  for  being  born  a  coward  than  he  is 
for  being  born  with  a  bad  complexion  or  an 
objectionable  set  of  features.  You  magTiify 
the  dangers  about  you,  and,  in  fact,  become 
a  self-tormentor.  As  for  my  jiart,  I  am 
glad  you  have  got  money,  for  I  do  assure 
you,  I  never  stood  so  much  in  need  of  it  in 
my  life." 

"The  very  papers,  sir,"  continued  Purcel, 
who  could  not  prevent  himself  fi-om  proceed- 
ing, "  might  enable  j'ou  to  see  the  state  of 
the  country." 

"  Oh,  d n  the  paj)ers,"  said  the  parson, 

"I  am  sick  of  them.  Our  side  is 2)erpetually 
exaggerating  matters — just  as  you  are  ;  and 
as  for  the  other  side,  yoxir  jiapist  rags  I 
never,  of  course,  see  or  wish  to  see.  I  want 
six  hundred  now,  or  indeed  eight  if  you  can, 
and  I  had  some  notion  of  taking  a  daj'  or 
two's  shooting.  How  is  the  game  on  the 
glebe  ?  Has  it  been  well  i^reserved,  do  you 
know  ? " 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  said  the  proctor,  "that 
any  one  ha^  shot  over  the  glebe  lands  this 
season  ;  but  if  you  take  my  advice,  sir,  you 
will  expose  yourself  as  little  as  you  can  in 
the  neighborhood.  There  are  not  two  indi- 
viduals In  the  iDarish  so  unpopular  as  Dr. 
Turbot  and  yoiu-  humble  servant." 

"In  that  case,  then,"  repUed  the  other, 
"  the  less  delay  I  make  here  the  better — you 
can  let  me  have  six  hundred,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  told  you,  sir,"  replied  Pur- 
cel, with  something  of  a  determined  and 
desperate  coohiess  about  him,  "  that  I  had 
money  for  you,  and  so  I  have." 

"  Thank  you,  Purcel ;  I  must  say  you  cer- 
tainly have,  on  all  occasions,  exerted  youi*- 


j  self  faithfully  and  honestly  in  support  of  my 

interests." 
I       "  Money,  sir,"  pursued  the  other,  without 
appearing  to  look  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
"I   have  for  you.     Would  you  venture   to 
giiess  to  what  amount  ?  " 

"  Well,  under  the  circumstances  j-ou  speak 
i  of,  less,  I  dare  say,  than  I  expect." 

"I  have  been  able  to  get,  within  the  last 
six  months,  exactly  fifty -nine  pounds  thii-teen 
I  and  sevenpence  !  " 

If  the  ebb  which  we  have  described  before, 
of  the  blood  fi-om  the  doctor's  double  chin, 
was  a  gradual  one,  we  can  assure  the  reader 
that,  in  this  case,  it  was  raj)id  in  proportion 
to  the  terror  and  dismay  conveyed  by  this 
authentic,  but  astounding  jjiece  of  intelli- 
gence. The  whole  face  became  pale,  his 
eyes  at  once  lost  their  lustre,  and  were,  as 
he  fixed  them  in  astonishment  upon  the 
proctor,  completely  without  speculation  ;  his 
voice  became  tremulous,  and,  as  he  pulled 
out  his  handkerchief  to  wipe  away  the  unex- 
pected perspiration  which  the  proctor's 
words  had  brought  out  upon  his  forehead, 
his  hands  trembled  as  if  he  had  been  sud- 
denly seized  with  jjalsy.  In  truth,  Pui-cel, 
who  had  a  kind  of  good-natured  regard  for 
the  httle  man,  felt  a  sensation  of  compassion 
for  him,  on  witnessing  the  extraordinaiy  dis- 
tress under  which  he  labored. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  this,"  said  he,  "  for  I 
really  know  not  what  is  to  be  done,  and, 
what  is  equally  distressing,  our  prospects  are 
not  at  all  likely  to  improve." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,  Purcel,  that  cir- 
cumstances are  as  bad  as  you  report  them  — 
as  bad — as  desperate,  I  should  say — and  as 
ruinous  ?  " 

"  I  fear,"  said  Purcel,  "  they  go  beyond 
the  gloomiest  and  most  desponding  viev/s 
you  could  take  of  them.  The  conspiracy, 
for  such  we. must  term  it,  is,  in  j)oint  of  fact, 
deepening  dowii  to  the  very  foundations,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  of  society.  Every 
day  it  is  becoming  more  dangerous  and 
alarming ;  but  how  it  is  to  be  checked  or 
mitigated,  or  how  we  are  to  stand  out  of  its 
way  and  avoid  its  consequences,  heaven  only 
knows,  for  I  don't." 

"  But,  Piu-eel,  my  dear-  fi-iend,  what  am  I 
and  my  domestic  establishment  to  do? 
Good  God  !  there  is  nothing  but  ruin  before 
us  !  You  know  I  always  lived  up  to  my  in- 
come— indeed,  at  best,  it  was  too  limited  for 
the  demands  of  my  familj',  and  our  habits  of 
life.  And  now,  to  have  the  very  jJrop — the 
only  one  on  which  I  leant — suddenly  snapt 
from  under  me — it  is  frightful.  But  you  are 
to  blame,  Pm-cel ;  you  are  much  to  blame. 
Why  did  you  not  apjirise  me  of  this  ruir  lus 
state  of  things  before  it  came  thus  on  mo 
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unawares  ?     It  was  unfeeling  and  heartless 
iu  you  not  to  have  prepared  me  for  it." 

The  proctor  actually  imagined,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  the  worthy  doctor  was 
beginning  to  get  besido  himself,  as  it  is  ' 
termed,  on  hearing  such  a  charge  as  this  j 
brought  against  him  ;  and  he  was  about  to  ^ 
express  his  astonishment  at  it,  Avhen  Mr.  : 
Temjjle,  his  cui'ate,  who  resided  in  the  pai'-  i 
sonage,  made  liis  appearance,  and  joined  i 
them  at  Dr.  Turbot's  request. 

"  Temple,"  said  he,  as  the  latter  portion  | 
of  his  body  began  to  pui-sue  the  other  j 
through  the  room,  "are  you  aware  of  the  [ 
frightful  condition  to  which  the  country  has 
come  ?  " 

"  ^Yho  can  be  ignorant  of  it  ?  "  replied 
Temple  ;  "  how  can  any  man  live  iu  the 
country,  and  not  know  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  repUed  Turbot,  tartly,  "  I  have 
lived  in  the  coiuitry,  and,  until  a  few  min-  I 
utes  ago,  I  w:vs  ignor;uit  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  come."  ; 

'•Well,  sir,"  said  Temple,  "that  is  odd 
enough  ;  for,  to  my  .own  knowledge,  your 
information  has  been  both  regular  and  auth-  ; 
entic  ujjon  this  subject  at  ail  events.  Our 
friend  Purcel,  here,  has  not  left  you  in 
ignorance  of  it."  ! 

"Yes,"  said  Turbot,  "but  he  had  the' 
countiy  as  bad  three  years  ago  as  it  is  now. 
Was  tins  fair  ?  Why,  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  his  alarms  and  terrors  were  the  mere  : 
play  and  subterfuge  of  the  proctor  upon  the 
parson,  and,  conseijueutly,  thouglit  little  of 
it  ;  but  here  I  am  stranded  at  once,  ^Tecked,  j 
and  left  on  my  bottom.  How  will  I  meet  j 
my  tradesmen  ?  how  will  I  continue  my  es-  . 
tablishmeut  ?  and,  what  is  worse,  liow  can  I ' 
break  it  up  ?  You  know,  Tempk ,  I  cannot,  I 
unfortunately,  live  without  luxuries.  They 
are  essential  to  my  health,  and  if  suddenly  , 
deprived  of  them,  as  I  am  likely  to  be,  I 
cannot  answer  to  society  for  the  consequen- 
ces." 

"  Sir,"  said  Temple,  "  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  a  period  of  severe  trial  and  chastening  , 
is  at  hand,  or  I  should  rather  s  ly,  has  already 
arrived.  Many  of  cur  calling,  I  am  grieved 
to  know,  are  even  now  severely  suffering, 
and  suffering,  I  must  add,  with  unexampled 
patience  and  fortitude  under  gj-eat  and  ti-y- 
ing  privations.  Yet  I  trust  that  the  health 
of  the  general  body  will  be  improved  by  it, 
and  purged  of  the  grossness  and  worldly 
fi-eling  which  have  hitherto,  I  fear,  too  much  \ 
characterized  it.  Many,  I  know,  may  think 
we  ai-e  merely  in  the  hands  of  man,  but  for 
my  part,  I  think,  an<l  earnestly  liope,  tlrnt 
wo  ai-e  in  those  of  God  himself,  and  that  He 
chast«neth  no  only  because  He  lovetk" 

■'  This   is   most  distressing   to   hear,   my 


dear  Temple,"  replied  his  J'ector ;  "  but  1 
tiiist  I  am  as  willing  and  as  well  prep:u'ed, 
ft'om  rehgious  feeling,  to  suffer  as  another— 
that  is,  provided  always  I  am  not  deprived 
of  those  comforts  and  little  luxiu'ies  to  which 
I  have  idl  my  hfe  been  accustomed." 

"  I  am  very  nuich  afraid,"  ob.served  Pur- 
cel, "that  tlie  clergy  of  the  established 
chm-ch  will  have  a  very  tine  opportunity  to 
show  the  world  how  well  and  patiently  they 
can  suffer." 

"I  have  already  said,  Purcel,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  I  am  as  wiDiug  to  suffer  as  an- 
other. I  \\w\v  I  am  naturally  of  a  patient 
and  rather  an  humble  disposition  ;  let  these 
tri.ds  come  then,  and  I  am  prepared  for 
them,  provided  only  that  I  am  not  deprived 
of  my  little  luxuries,  for  these  arc  essential 
to  my  health  itself,  otherwise  I  could  bear 
even  this  loss.  \  intended.  Temple,  to  have 
had  a  day  or  two's  shooting  on  the  glebe 
lands,  but  Purcel,  here,  tells  me  that  I  am 
very  unpopuhu-,  and  would  not,  lie  says, 
recommend  me  to  expose  myself  much,  or  if 
possible  at  all,  in  the  neighborhood. 

"And  upon  my  word  and  credit  I  spoke 
nothing,"  replied  the  other,  "but  what  I 
know  to  be  truth.  There  is  not  a  feather  of 
game  on  the  glebe  lands  that  would  be  shot 
down  with  half  the  jjleasure  that  the  parson 
himself  would.  I  beg,  then.  Dr.  Tm-bot, 
that  you  won't  think  of  it.  I'U  get  mv  sons 
to  go  over  the  property,  and  if  there's  any 
game  on  it  we  shall  have  it  sent  to  you." 

"How  does  it  stand  for  game,  Temple,  do 
you  know  ?  " 

"I  really  cannot  say,"  replied  the  good 
man.  "  The  killing  of  game  is  a  pursuit  I 
have  never  relished,  and  with  which  I  am 
utterly  unacijuainted.  I  fear,  however,  that 
the  principal  game  in  the  country  wiU  soon 
be  the  parson  and  the  proctor." 

"It's  a  delightful  jiursuit,"  rej)lied  the 
Rev.  Doctor,  who  did  not  at  all  reli.sh  the 
last  piece  of  information,  and  only  replied 
to  tlie  first,  "  and  equally  condutdve  to 
healtli  and  morals.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  more  delicious  than  a  plumj)  partridge  or 
grouse,  stewed  in  cinnamon  and  claret  V  and 
yet,  to  think  that  a  man  must  be  deprived  of 
— well,"  said  he,  interrupting  himself,  "  it  is  a 
heavy,  and  awful  dispensation — and  one 
that  I  ought  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
witli — tliat  is,  to  its  full  and  feai-ful  extent — 
before  it  came  on  me  thus  unawiu-es.  Pur- 
cel here  scari-ely  did  his  duty  by  me  iu 
this." 

"I  fear,  sir,"  replied  Teinpl(>.  "  tliat  it 
was  not  Purcel  who  neglected  his  duty,  but 
you  who  have  been  incredulou.s.  I  think  he 
has  certainly  not  omitted  to  sound  the 
alarm  sufficiently  loud  during  the  approach 
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of  this  gi-eat  ordeal  to  wliicli  we  are  ex- 
250sed." 

"And  in  addition  to  everything  else,  I  am 
in  aiTears  to  you,  Temple,"  he  added  ;  "  and 
now  I  have  no  means  of  paying  yon." 

Temple  was  silent,  for  at  that  moment  the 
necessities  of  his  family  pressed  with  pe- 
culiar severity  upon  himself — and  he  was 
not  exactly  prepaj-ed  for  such  an  intimation. 
Tlie  portion  of  salary  then  coming  to  him 
was,  in  truth,  his  sole  dej)eudence  at  that 
j)eculiar  crisis,  and  this  failing  him,  he  knew 
not  on  what  hand  or  in  what  direction  to 
turn. 

After  musing  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
rephed,  "If  you  have  it  not,  Dr.  Turbot,  or 
cannot  procui-e  it,  of  course  it  is  idle  for  me 
to  expect  it — although  I  will  not  deny,  that 
in  the  pi-esent  cu'cumstances  of  my  family, 
it  would  have  come  to  us  with  very  peculiar 
and  seasonable  relief." 

"  But  I  have  not  a  pound,"  replied  the 
doctor  ;  "so  far  from  that,  I  am  pretty  deej)- 
ly  in  debt — for  I  need  hardly  say,  that  for 
years  I  have  been  balancing  my  affairs  — 
paj-ing  oft'  debts  to-day,  and  contracting 
other  to-moiTow — always  dipped,  but  and 
rather  deej^ly,  too,  as  I  said." 

He  again  got  to  his  legs,  when  the  pui'suit 
of  the  latter  jiart  of  his  person  after  the 
rest  once  more  took  place,  and  in  this  odd 
way  he  traversed  the  room  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme tribulation. 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  he  asked — "  sure- 
ly the  government  cannot  abandon  us? — 
cannot  allow  us  to  perish  utterly,  which  we 
must  do,  if  left  to  the  mercy  of  oirr  enemies  ? 
No,  certainly  it  cannot  desert  us  in  such  a 
strait  as  this,  unless  it  wishes  to  smTender 
the  estabhslied  church  to  the  dark  pilots  and 
designing  ambition  of  poj)ery.  No,  no — it 
cannot — it  must  not — it  dares  not.  Some 
vigorous  measure  for  our  relief  must  be 
taken,  and  that  speedily  ; — let  us  not  be  too 
much  dejected,  then — oiu-  sufferings  wiU  be 
short — and  as  for  myself,  I  am  willing  to 
make  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  provided  I 
am  not  called  upon — at  these  jears — fifty- 
eight — to  give  up  my  usual  little  luxuries. 
Purcel,  I  want  you  to  take  a  turn  in  the  gar- 
den. Temple,  excuse  me — wiU  you  ? — and 
say  to  Mrs.  Temple  to  make  no  preparations, 
as  I  don't  intend  to  stop — I  shaU  return  to 
Dublin  in  an  hour  at  farthest ;  and  don't  be 
cast  down,  Temple ;  matters  will  soon 
brighten." 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  sir,"  replied 
Temple,  "  that  you  should  adjoin  to  the  gar- 
den to  sjseak  with  Mr.  Purcel.  I  was  on 
my  way  to  the  library  when  I  met  you,  and 
lam  going  there  now." 

"  It  is  not  so  much,"  he  replied,  "  that  I 


have  anythmg  wn/  particular  to  say  to  Pur- 
cel, as  that  I  feel  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  will 
relieve  me.  Good-bye,  then,  for  a  Uttle  ;  I 
shall  see  you  before  I  go." 

"Now,  Pui-cel,"  said  he,  when  they  had 
reached  the  garden,  "  tliis,  after  aU,  is  only 
a  false  alarm,  or  even  if  it  be  not,  we  know 
that  the  government  could  by  no  means  afford 
to  abandon  the  established  church  in  L-eland, 
because  that  would  be,  in  other  words,  to  re- 
ject the  aid  of,  and  sever  themselves  fi-om  all 
connection  with,  the  whole  Protestant  party  ; 
and  you,  as  a  man  of  sense,  Purcel,  need 
not  be  told  that  it  is  only  by  the  existence 
of  a  Protestant  party  in  this  country  that 
they  are  enabled  to  hold  it  in  union  with 
England  at  all." 

"But  what  has  that  to  do  with  our  pres- 
ent distresses?"  said  the  jn-octor,  who,  as 
he  probably  began  to  anticipate  the  doctor's 
ultimate  object  in  this  conversation,  veiy 
shrewdly  associated  himself  rather  in  an 
official  spu'it  with  the  embarrassments  of 
his  friend,  and  the  church  in  general. 

"It  has  considerably,"  replied  Dr.  Tur- 
bot ;  "  for  instance,  there  will  be  no  risk 
whatsoever,  in  lending  to  many  of  the  em- 
baiTassed  clergy  sums  of  money  ujDon  their 
jjersonal  security,  until  this  pressure  passes 
away,  and  theii-  prosperity  once  more  re- 
tui-ns." 

"  Oh,  ho,  doctor,"  thought  his  sharp  and 
wily  companion,  "  I  believe  I  have  you  now, 
WeU,  Dr.  Turbot,"  he  rephed,  "  I  think  the 
case,  even  as  you  put  it,  will  be  attended 
with  difficulties.  What,  for  instance,  is  per- 
sonal security  from  a  j)Oor  or  a  ruined  man  ? 
very  little,  or  rather  nothing.  Still  it  is 
possible  that  many,  relying  uijon  the  jsro- 
verbial  honor  and  integi'ity  of  the  Irish  Prot- 
estant clergy,  may  actually  lend  money  ujion 
this  secimty.  But  then,"  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  "  those  who  will,  must  belong  to  a  jie- 
culiar  and  privileged  class." 

"Why,"  asked  Turbot,  "to  what  class  do 
j'ou  allude  ?  " 

"  To  one  with  which,"  said  the  proctor,  "  I 
unfortunately  have  no  connection — I  mean 
the  class  that  can  afford  to  lend  it." 

"Purcel,"  said  Dr.  Turbot,  "I  am  soriy 
to  hear  this  ungenerous  observation  fi'om 
you  ;  I  did  not  expect  it." 

"Why  do  you  call  it  ungenerous,  sir?" 
asked  Purcel. 

"Because,"  replied  Turbot,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  was  made  in  anticipation  of  a  favor 
which  I  was  about  to  ask  of  you." 

"  If  I  can  grant  you  any  favor,"  replied  the 
proctor,  "  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so  ; — 
if  you  will  only  let  me  know  what  it  is." 

"  You  must  be  particularly  dull  not  to  per- 
ceive it,"re23lied  the  jjarson,  "  aware,  as  you 
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are,  of  the  unexpected  state  of  my  cii'ciim- 
stances.  In  short,  I  want  j-ou  to  assist  me 
with  a  few  hundreds." 

The  proctor,  after  a  pause,  replied,  "  You 
phice  me  in  circumstances  of  f,'reat  difliculty, 
sir  ;  I  am  indeed  anxious  to  oblifj;e  you,  but 
I  know  not  whetlier  I  can  do  so  with  lionor, 
without  ^■iolatiug  my  good  faith  to  another 
jiarty. " 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Turbot. 

"  Then  I  shall  exjilain  it,"  replied  Pm'cel ; 
''the  sum  I  Cim  command  is  one  of  four 
hundred,  which  is  at  this  moment  virtually 
lent  upon  excellent  security,  at  an  interest  of 
eight  per  cent.  The  loan  is  certaiuh'  not 
legalh"  completed,  but  morally  and  in  point 
of  honor  it  is.  Now,  if  I  lend  this  money  to 
you,  sir,  I  must  break  my  word  and  verbal 
agreement  to  the  party  in  Cjuestion." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  the  rector,  who, 
notwithstaniling  the  love  he  bore  his  '•  little 
luxuries,"  was  sci-upulously  honorable  in  .ill 
money  transactions,  "  don't  attempt  to  break 
wonl,  or  to  violate  good  faith  with  any  man  ; 
and  least  of  all,  on  my  account.  I  presume 
I  shall  be  able  to  raise  the  money  somewhere 
else." 

Purcel,  who  had  uniformly  found  the 
doctor  a  sharp,  but  coirect  man  in  matters 
of  business,  and  who  knew  besides  the  severe 
pressure  under  which  he  labored  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  not  exactly  prepared  to  hear  from 
him  the  expression  of  a  j)i'inciple  so  high- 
minded.  He  paused  again  for  some  tune, 
during  wliich  he  reasoned  with  himself  some- 
what to  the  following  effect : — "  I  did  not 
expect  this  from  the  wortliy  doctor,  but  I 
did,  that  he  woidd  at  once  have  advised  me 
to  break  tlie  agreement  I  mentioned  and 
lend  himself  the  money.  I  cannot  think 
there  will  be  much  risk  in  lending  sucii  a 
man  a  few  hundreds,  especially  as  no  such 
agi-eement  lus  I  allude  to  exists."  He  then 
replied  as  follows  : — 

"Doctor,"  he  proceeded,  "I  have  been 
thinking  over  this  matter  ;  I  know  you  want 
the  money,  and  I  am  sorrj-  for  it.  That  I 
have  myself  been  a  gainer  by  my  connection 
with  you,  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  I  should  be  grateful  car  a 
sincere  friend  to  you,  if  I  saw  you  now  in 
such  grievous  and  unexpected  embarrass- 
ments without  making  an  ell'ort  to  assist  you. 
You  shall  have  the  four  hundred,  if  you  con- 
sent to  the  same  rate  of  interest  I  was  about 
to  receive  for  it  from  tlie  other  party." 

"  Then  you  will  break  faith  with  him,"  re- 
plied the  doctor.  "I  thank  you,  Purcel,  but 
I  will  not  have  it." 

"I  break  no  faith  with  him,"  replied  the 
proctor  ;  "  he  was  bound  to  have  let  me  know, 
on  yesterday,  whether  he  would  require  the 


I  money  or  not,  for  the  matter  was  condi- 
'  tional  ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  him , 
I  I  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  act  as  I  \vish.     The 

fault  is  his  own." 
1  "  And  on  these  conditions,  so  you  are  ; 
well,  thank  you  again,  Purcel,  I  accept  this 
I  money  on  your  terms,  eight  jjer  cent.  Nay, 
you  oblige  me  very  much  ;  indeed  you  do." 
I  "  Well,  then,  that  matter  is  settled,"  said 
the  proctor,  "  do  not  speak  of  it,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, in  reply  to  the  doctor's  last  observa- 
tion ;  "I  should  indeed  be  unworthy  either 
of  your  good  opinion  or  my  own,  if  I  held 
aloof  fi-oni  you  just  now.  I  will  have  a  bond 
prepiu-ed  in  a  day  or  two,  but  in  the  mean- 
:  time,  if  you  will  call  at  my  house,  you  may 
I  have  the  money  home  with  you." 

The  doctor  once  more  thanked  him,  and 
I  they  were  in  the  act  of  returning  to  the  house, 
when  the  noise  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  bullet  whistled  light 
between  them,  and  so  close  to  each  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  say  at  which  of  the 
two  individuals  the  mui-dei'ous  aim  had  been 
'  taken.  The  garden,  a  large  one  and  highly 
,  walled  in,  was  entered  by  two  gates,  one  of 
I  which  led  into  the  back  yard,  the  other  into 
,  a  corner  of  the  lawn  that  was  concealed  ft-om 
j  the  house  by  a  clump  of  trees.  The  latter 
'  gate,  which  was  not  so  large  as  the  other, 
had  in  it  a  small  iron  grating  a  Uttle  above 
the  centre,  through  which  any  one  could 
command  a  view  of  the  greater  portion  of 
the  garden.  It  was  through  this  gate  they 
I  had  entered,  and  as  no  ajJi^rehension  of  any 
'  attemjjt  of  assassination  had  existed  in  the 
,  mind  of  either,  they  left  the  key  in  the  out- 
'  side,  not  ha\aug  deemed  it  at  all  necessary 
to  secure  the  door,  by  locking  it  within. 

Tlie  proctor,  to  whose  cowardice  the  wortliy 
clergyman  had  not  long  before  paid  so  siu- 
,  cere,  but  by  no  means  so  flattering  a  tribute, 
I  did  not  wait  to  make  even  a  siuj,'le  observa- 
]  tion,  but  ran  with  all  his  speed  towards  the 
gate,  which,  to  his  surjwise  and  mortitica- 
tion,  he  found  locked  on  the  outside.     Ap- 
prehensive, however,  of  a  second  attack,  he 
beckoned  to  his  companion  to  hasten  towards 
the  other  gate,  which  was  not  \isible  fi'om 
that  through  which  the  shot  had  been  fired, 
and  in  the  meantime,  he  himself  ran  also  to- 
wards it,  in  order  to  trv'  whether  it  might 
not  be  possible  to  get  some  view  or  trace  of 
the  assiussin.     He  had  a  case  pf  pistols  in  his 
'  hand,  for  we  ought  to  have  told  the  reader 
j  that  neither  he  nor  his  sons  ever  traveled  un- 
'  armed,  and  on  reacliing  the  liack-yard,  he 
was  obhged  to  make  a  considerable  circuit 
ere  he  arrived  at  the  spot  from  which  the  shot 
I  hiul   been   fired.     Here,    however,  he  found 
I  no  mark  or  vestige  of  a  human  l)eing,  but 
'  saw  at  a  glance  that  the 
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secure  time  for  escape,  had  locked  the  door, 
and  either  taken  the  key  with  him  or  th'-iwn 
it  where  it  could  not  be  found.  It  v  ^  in 
vain  that  he  ran  in  all  directions,  searched 
every  place  likely  to  conceal  the  villain  ;  not 
a  clumj)  of  trees  or  ornamental  shrubs  re- 
mained unexamined.  The  search,  however, 
was  fruitless.  No  individual  was  seen,  nor 
any  clue  gained  on  which  even  a  conjecture 
could  be  founded.  The  only  individual 
visible  was  our  friend  the  Cannie  Soogah, 
whose  loud  and  meUow  song  was  the  first 
thing  that  di-ew  their  attention  to  him,  as  he 
came  up  a  back  avenue  that  led  by  a  private 
and  winding  walk  round  to  the  kitchen-door. 
Parcel,  on  seeing  him,  signed  hastily  with 
his  hand  that  he  should  approach,  which  the 
other,  observing  the  unusual  agitation  be- 
trayed by  his  gesture,  immediately  did  at  a 
pace  considerably  quickened. 

"Here,  Cannie,"  he  shouted  out  to  him, 
ere  he  had  time  to  api^roach,  "here  has  been 
an  attempt  at  murder  by  some  cold-blooded 
and  cowardly  assassin,  who  has,  I  feai-,  es- 
caped us ! " 

"Murdher!"  exclaimed  the  pedlar,  "the 
Lord  save  and  guard  us  ! — for  there's  nothin' 
but  murdlier  in  my  ears  !  go  where  I  vnll  of 
late,  it's  nothin'  but  bloodshed ; — sure  I 
cannot  sing  my  harmless  bit  of  a  song  along 
the  road,  but  I'm  stopped  md  an  account  of 
some  piece  o'  murdher  or  battherry,  or  God 
knows  what.  An'  who  was  near  gettin'  it 
now,  Misther  Purcel  ?  Not  youi'self,  I  pray 
Jasus  this  day  !  " 

'•  I  really  cannot  say,  Cannie  ;  Dr.  Turbot 
and  I  were  walking  in  the  garden,  when  some 
damnable  villain  discharged  a  pistol  from  the 
gate  here,  and  the  bullet  of  it  whistled  right 
between  us  both." 

"  A^Tiistled,  did  it ! — hell  resave  it  for  one 
bullet,  it  was  fond  of  mirth  it  was  ;  and  you 
can't  say  which  o'  you  it  was  whistling 
for?" 

"No,  how  could  I? — it  was  equally  near 
us  both." 

"  Bad  cess  for  ever  saize  him  for  a  murd- 
h>?rin'  villain,  whoever  he  was.  You  have  no 
notion,  Masther  Purcel,  darlin',  where  he 
went  to  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,  Cannie ;  the  villain 
wouldn't  have  got  off  so  easily,  only  that  he 
had  the  diabolical  cunning  to  lock  the  gate 
outside  and  conceal  the  key  :  so  that  whilst 
I  was  coming  round  to  the  place,  he  es- 
caped. Did  you  meet  or  see  nobody  your- 
self?" 

The  pedler  shut  his  right  hand,  slapped  it 
quickly  into  the  palm  of  his  left.  "By  the 
Lomenty  tarry,"  he  exclaimed,  "I  seen  the 
villain  !  By  the  high  horicks,  I  seen  the 
very  man,  if  I  have  an  eye  in  my  head  !     A 


big,  able-bodied  villain,  wid  a  pair  of  thump- 
in'  black  whiskers  that  you  might  steal  my 
own  out  of — and  I  don't  think  I  can  complain 
myself.  He  was  comin'  up  the  road  from 
the  Carr,  and  he  was  tumin'  over  towards 
the  bridge  there  below,  so  that  I  only  got  a 
short  glimpse  of  him  ;  and  faix,  sure  enough, 
as  he  passed  the  bridge,  I  seen  him  throw 
f;omething  over  the  wall  of  it  into  the  river, 
wliich  I'd  lay  my  head  against  the  three 
kingdoms  was  the  kay  o'  the  gate." 

The  proctor  paused  a  little,  and  then  ob- 
served, "  Ay,  faith !  I'm  sure  you're  right, 
Cannie  ;  I've  heard  of  that  villain,  and  know 
him  from  your  description.  He  is  the  cow- 
ardly ruffian  who's  said  to  be  at  the  head  or 
bottom  of  these  secret  combinations  that  are 
disgracing  and  destroying  the  country.  Yes, 
I've  heard  of  him." 

"And  v'"<it  did  you  hear,  Misther  Pur- 
cel ? "  asked  the  pedlar,  with  undisguised 
curiosity. 

"  No  matter  now,  Cannie  ;  I  haven't  time 
to  bestow  upon  the  murdering  ruffian :  I 
have  my  eye  on  him,  however,  and  so  have 
others.  Indeed,  I'm  rather  inclined  to  think 
the  hemp  has  already  grown  that  will  hang 
him.     What  dress  had  he  on  ?  " 

"  Why,  SU-,  he  had  on  a  whitish  frieze  coat, 
wid  big  brovyn  buttons  ;  but  there  could  be 
no  raistakiu'  the  size  of  his  murderin'  red 
whiskers." 

"  Red  whiskers  ! — why,  you  said  a  moment 
ago  that  they  were  black."  i 

"  Black !  hut  tut,  no,  Misther  Purcel,  I 
couldn't  say  that ;  devil  such  a  pair  of  red 
thumpers  ever  I  seen,  barin'  upon  Kousin' 
Redhead  that  was  sent  across — for — for — 
buildin'  churches — ha  I  ha !  ha  ! " 

"Why,  I'd  take  my  oath  you  said  black," 
rejoined  the  proctor — "  that  is,  if  I  have  ears 
to  my  head." 

"Troth,  an'  you  have  Misther  Purcel,  as 
brave  a  pair  as  a  man  could  boast  of ;  but 
the  truth  is,  you  wor  so  much  feflustered 
wid  alarm,  and  got  altogether  so  much 
through  other,  that  you  didn't  know  what  I 
said." 

"  I  did  perfectly :  you  said  distinctly  that 
he  had  black  whiskers." 

"  Red,  by  the  hokey,  over  the  world  ;  how- 
ever, to  avoid  an  argument,  even  if  I  did, 
in  mistake,  say  black,  the  whiskers  were 
red  in  the  mane  time  ;  an',  as  I  sed,  barriu' 
Rousin'  Redhead's,  that  was  thransported,  a 
never  laid  my  eyes  on  so  red,  nor  so  big  I 
pair." 

"He  can't  be  the  fellow  I  suspect,  then — 
for  his,  by  aU  accounts,  are  m:  usually  large 
and  black."  | 

"As  to  that,  I  can't  say,  sir:  but  you 
wouldn't  have  me  give  a  wrong  description 
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oi  any  villain  that  'ud  make  an  attempt  upon 
your  life.  Are  you  sure,  though,  it  wasn't 
his  reverend  honor  that  the  pistol  was  aimed 
at?" 

"  I  am  not ;  as  I  told  you,  it  is  imjiossible 
to  settle  that  point.  There  is  neither  of  us 
very  popular,  certainly." 

"  Bekaise,  aftlier  all,  there  is  a  difTerence  ; 
and  it  doesn't  folly  tlint.  .ilthon.^di  I'd  pursliiu' 
the  villain  for  life'^iiid  dnitli,  that  'ud  attempt 
to  murdhcr  ijoii,  that  I'd  distress  myself  to 
secure  an  honest  man  that  miglit  free  us  an' 
the  country  fi'om  the  like  o'  him  ; "  and  he 
pointed  over  his  left  shoulder  with  his  in- 
verted thumb. 

"Cannie,"  said  the  proctor,  somewhat 
sternly,  "I've  never  heard  you  give  expres- 
sion to  such  sentiments  before,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  never  again.  No  honest  man  would 
excuse  or  tamper  with  mui-der  or  raiu-derers. 
No  more  of  this,  Cannie,  or  you  will  lose  my 
good  opinion,  although  perhaps  you  would 
think  that  no  gi-eat  loss." 

'■Throth,  I  know  I  was  wTong  to  spake  as 
I  did,  sir,  bad  cess  to  me,  but  I  was,  an'  as 
for  your  good  opinion,  Misther  Puree],  and 
the  good  of  all  your  family  too,  devil  a  man 
livin'  'ud  go  further  to  gain  it,  and  to  keep  it 
when  he  h:ul  it  than  I  would  ;  now,  bad  cess 
to  the  one." 

Whilst  this  dialogue  was  proceeding  be- 
tween the  pedlar  and  the  proctor,  Dr.  Turbot, 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  alarm,  was  relating 
the  attempted  assassination  to  his  curate  in- 
side. The  amazement  of  the  latter  gentle- 
man, who  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  turbu- 
lent state  of  the  country,  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  the  alarm  of  his  rector.  He  re- 
que.sted  of  the  latter,  that  should  he  see  Mrs. 
Temple,  he  would  make  no  allusions  to  the 
circumstance,  especially  as  she  was  at  the 
period  in  question  not  far  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  un- 
pleasant or  dangerous  effects  an  abrupt  men- 
tion of  so  dreadful  a  circumstance  might 
have  upon  her. 

In  a  few  minutes  Purcel  and  his  patron 
were  on  their  way  to  Longshot  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  the  proctor.  At  the  solicitation 
of  the  parson,  liowcvcr,  they  avoided  the  di- 
rect line  of  road,  and  reached  home  liy  one 
that  was  much  more  circuitous,  and  as  the 
latter  thought  also  more  safe.  Here,  after 
waiting  for  the  airival  of  the  mail  coach, 
which  he  resolved  to  meet  on  its  way  to  the 
metropolis,  he  partook  of  a  lun(;h,  which, 
even  to  his  voluptuous  palate,  was  one  that 
he  could  not  but  admit  to  be  excellent.  He 
received  four  liundred  i)()unds  from  the 
proctor,  for  which  he  merely  gave  him  a  note 
of  hand,  and  in  a  short  time  was  on  his  way 
to  the  metropolis. 


CH-iUT^R  VI. 

Unexpected  Generosity— A  Fahe  Alarm. 

At  this  period,  notwithstanding  the  cir- 
cumstances which  we  have  just  related— and 
they  were  severe  enough — the  distress  of  th3 
Pi-otestant  clergy  of  Irelrmd  was  just  only 
beginning  to  set  in.  It  had  not,  as  j'et, 
however,  assumed  anything  like  that  formid- 
able shape  in  which  it  subsetjuently  ap- 
peared. To  any  scourge  so  dreadful,  no 
class  in  the  educated  and  higher  ranks  of 
society  had  been,  within  the  re(;ords  of  his- 
torical recollection,  ever  before  subjected. 
Still,  like  a  malignant  malady,  even  its  first 
symptoms  were  severe,  and  indicative  of  the 

;  sufferings  l)y  which,  with  such  dreadful  cer- 

,  tainty,  they  were  followed. 

t      On  that  day,  and  at  the  very  moment  when 

'  the  mysterious  attempt  at  assassination, which 
we  have  recorded,  was  made.  Dr.  Tm-bot's 
worthy  curate,  on  returning  home  from  the 
neighboring  village  of  Lisnagola,  was,  not> 
wthstanding  great  reluctance  on  his -part, 
forced  into  the  following  conversation  with 
his  lovely  but  dejected  wife  : 

"Charles,"  said  she,  fixing  her  large,  tear- 
ful eyes  upon  him,  with  a  look  in  which 
love,  anxiety,  and  sorrow  were  all  blended, 
"I  fear  you  have  not  been  successful  in  the 
villajij^e.     Has  Moloney  refused  us  ?  " 

"  Only  conditionally,  my  dear  Maria — that 
is,  until  our  account  is  paid  uji — but  for  the 
present,  and  perhaps  for  a  little  longer,  we 
must  deny  ourselves  these  '  little  luxuries,'  " 
and  he  accoinj^anied  the  words  wth  a  mel 
ancholy  sinih;.  "  Tea  and  sugar  and  white 
bread  are  now  beyond  o\u-  reach,  and  we 
must  be  content  wiih  a  simpler  fare." 

Mrs.  Temple,  on  looking  at  their  children, 
could  S(;arcely  refrain  fi'om  tears  ;  but  she 
knew  her  Im^lriinl's  p:itience  and  resignation, 
and  felt  tliiil  it  \\,i^  lpr  duty  to  sulimit  with- 
humility  to  llic  ilispcnsation  of  God. 

"  You  and  I,  my  dear  Charles,  could  bear 
up  under  anything — but  these  poor  things, 
how  will  they  do  ?  " 

"Tliat  reflection  is  only  natural,  my  dear 
Maria  ;  but  it  is  spoken,  dearest,  only  like  a 
parent,  who  i)robably  loves  too  much  and 
with  an  exf;ess  of  tenderness.  Just  i-eflect, 
darling,  upon  the  lumdreds  of  thoiisands  of 
children  in  our  native  land,  who  live  healthily 
an<l  happily  without  ever  having  tasted  cither 
tea  or  loaf-bread  at  all  ;  and  think,  besides, 
dearest,  that  there  are,  in  the  higher  circles,! 
a  great  number  of  persons  whose  childrc'.i) 
are  alisolutcly  denied  these  cojnfcirt.s,  by  ad- 
vice of  their  jjliysicians.  Our  natural  wants, 
my  de.ar  Maria,  are  but  simple,  and  ea.sily 
satisfied  ;  it  is  wealth  and  luxury  only  that 
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corrupt  and  vitiate  them.  In  this  ease,  then, 
dearest,  the  Christian  must  siseak,  and  act, 
aoid  feel  as  well  as  the  pai-ent.  You  under- 
stand me  now,  love,  and  that  is  sufficient.  I 
have  not  succeeded  in  procm-iiiij  anything 
for  you  or  them,  but  you  may  rest  assured 
that  God  will  not  desert  us." 

"Yes,  dear  Charles,"  replied  his  wife, 
whose  black  mellow  eyes  beamed  mth  joy  ; 
"all  that  is  true,  but  you  forgot  that  Dr. 
Tiirbot  has  arrived  to  receive  his  tithes,  and 
you  will  now  receive  your  stipend.  That 
will  carry  us  out  of  our  jpresent  difficulty  at 
least." 

"  My  dear  Maria,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
Dr.  Turbot  is  in  a  position  immeasurably 
more  distressed  and  dreadful  than  ours. 
Purcel,  his  proctor,  has  been  able  to  receive 
only  about  fifty  pounds  out  of  his  usual  half- 
yearly  income  of  eight  hundred.  From  him 
we  are  to  expect  nothing  at  present.  I  know 
not,  in  fact,  how  he  and  liis  family  will  bear 
this  dreadful  privation  ;  for  dreadful  it  must 
be  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  such  luxuries." 

"That  is  indeed  dreadful  to  such  a  family, 
and  I  pity  them  from  my  heart,"  replied  his 
wife  ;  "but,  dearest  Charles,  what  are  we  to 
do  ? — except  a  small  crust  of  bread,  there  is 
no  food  in  the  house  for  either  them  or  you." 

As  she  uttered  the  words  their  eyes  met, 
and  his  gentle  and  soothing  Maria,  who  had 
been  sitting  beside  him,  thi'ew  her.self  upon 
his  bosom — he  clasped  his  arms  around  her 
— pressed  her  with  melancholy  affection  to 
liis  heart,  and  thej'  both  wept  together. 

At  length  he  added,  "  But  you  think  not 
of  yourself,  my  Maria." 

"  I !  "  she  replied  ;  "  ah !  what  am  I  ?  Any- 
thing, you  know,  will  suffice  for  me — but 
you  and  they,  my  dearest  Charles — and  then 
jjoor  Lilly,  the  servant ;  but,  dearest,"  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  fresh,  and  if  i^ossible,  a  more 
tender  embrace,  "I  am  not  at  aU  repining — 
I  am  hajopy  with  you — happy,  happj' — and 
never,  never,  did  I  regret  the  loss  of  my 
great  and  powerful  friends  less  than  I  do  at 
this  moment,  which  enables  me  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  virtues  and  affection  to  which 
my  heart  is  wedded,  and  which  I  long  since 
aj)preciated." 

Her  husband  forced  a  smile,  and  kissed 
'her  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  dearest  Maria, 
for  two  or  three  minutes  I  wish  to  go  to 
the  library  to  make  a  memorandum.  I  will 
soon  return." 

He  then  left  her,  after  a  tender  embrace, 
and  retired,  as  he  said,  to  the  library,  where, 
smote  to  the  heart  by  his  admiration  of  her 
affection  and  greatness  of  mind,  he  sat  down, 
and  wliilst  he  reflected  on  the  destitution  to 


which  he  had  brought  the  gi-anddaughter  of 
an  earl,  he  wept  bitterly  for  several  minutes. 

It  was  fi-om  this  peculiar  state  of  feeling, 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  hear  an  account 
of  the  attempted  assassination,  -with  which 
the  reader  is  already  acquainted. 

Our  friend,  the  Cannie  Soogah,  having 
taken  the  town  of  Lisnagola  on  his  way,  in 
I  order  to  effect  some  sales  with  one  of  those 
general  country  merchants  on  a  somewhat 
small  scale,  that  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  country  town,  happened  to  be  sitting 
in  a  small  back-parlor,  when  a  certain  con- 
versation took  place  between  Mr.  Temple 
and  Molonj^  the  ijroprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment to  which  we  have  just  aUuded.  He 
heard  the  dialogue,  we  say,  and  saw  that  the 
mild  and  care-worn  curate  had  been,  not 
rudely  certainly,  but  respectfully,  yet  firmly, 
refused  fui-ther  credit.  By  whatever  spirit 
prompted  it  is  not  for  us  to  say  ;  at  all  events 
he  directed  his  footsteps  to  the  glebe,  and — 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  de- 
scription, or  rather  to  rejieat  it.  The  reader 
is  already  aware  of  what  occurred  until  tl;e 
departure  of  Dr.  Turbot  and  the  proctor. 

Temple,  having  seen  them  depart,  walked 
out  for  a  little,  in  order  to  compose  his  mind, 
and  frame,  if  possible,  some  project  for  the 
relief  of  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  jolly  pedlar,  having  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Mrs.  Temple  at  the  parlor  window, 
jsresented  himself,  and  begged  to  know  if 
she  were  inclined  to  make  any  purchases. 
She  nodded  him  a  gentle  and  ladylike  refu- 
sal, upon  which  he  changed  his  ground,  and 
said,  "  Maybe,  ma'am,  if  you're  not  disposed 
to  buy,  that  you'd  have  something  you'd  like 
to  part  wid.  If  you  have,  ma'am,  bad  cess 
to  the  pui-tier  purchaser  you'd  meet  wid — 
shawls  or  trinkets,  or  anything  that  way — I 
mane,  ma'am,"  he  added,  "things  that  arn't 
of  any  use  to  you — an'  I'm  the  boy  that  will 
shell  out  the  ready  money,  and  over  the  val- 
ue." 

Mi-s  Temple  had  known  little — indeed 
nothing — of  the  habits  of  such  a  class  as  that 
to  which  our  gay  friend  belonged  ;  but  be 
this  as  it  may,  his  last  words  struck  her 
quickly  and  forcibly. 

"  Do  you  make  i^urchases,  then  ? "  she 
said. 

"  I  do,  ma'am,  plaise  yoiu-  honor,"  replied 
the  pedlar. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  then,"  she  replied.  "  I 
have  some  superfluous  articles  of  dress  that 
I  may  dispose  of." 

The  whole  mother  mshed  into  her  heart  at 
the  thought ;  the  tender  and  loring  wife  for- 
got everything  but  the  means  of  obtaining 
food  for  lier  husband  and  children.  She 
went  to  her  dressing-room,   and    in  a  few 
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mimites  returned,  accompanied  by  Lilly 
Stewai't,  her  own  servant-uiiiid  previous  to 
her  marriage,  to  whom  their  recent  distresses 
had  been  no  secret,  and  who  was  deeply  and 
deservedly  in  the  coutideiu-e  of  the  family. 

Whilst  she  wiis  absent  in  her  ib-essing- 
rooni,  the  pedlar  resumed  his  song,  as  was 
Ids  custom  when  alone — a  circumstance  which 
caused  Mre.  Temple  to  remark,  as  she  and 
Lilly  went  down  to  the  parlor — "  Alas  !  dear 
Lilly,  what  a  mistaken  estimate  does  one  por- 
tion of  mankind  form  of  another.  This  poor 
pedlar  now  envies  us  the  happiness  of  rank 
and  wealtli  wliich  we  do  not  feel,  and  I — yes, 
even  I — what  would  I  not  give  to  be  able  to 
carol  so  liglit-hearted  a  song  as  that  whidi 
he  is  singing  !  M'ho  is  this  man,  Lilly,  do 
you  know  liini  ?  " 

"Why,  ma'am,  if  all  they  say  is  true,  every 
one  knows  him,  and  nobody  knows  liim.  He's 
known  as  the  Cantiic  Sonriah,  or  jolly  pedlar. 
Tliey  say,  that  although  he  prefei's  this  kind 
of  life,  he's  veiT  wealthy.  One  j)erson  will 
tell  you  that  lie's  a  gi-eat  rogue,  and  would 
cheat  Satan  himself,  and  others  say  he's  gen- 
erous and  charitable.  In  other  respects," 
continued  Lilly,  blushing,  "  he's  not  very 
well  spoken  of,  but  it  may  be  false.  I  have 
always  found  him  myself  veiy  civil  ;  and 
tliem  that  sjwke  harshly  of  him  were  ^leojjle 
that  he  kept  at  a  distance." 

Tlie  pedlar  ceased  liis  song  as  soon  as  they 
made  their  appearance  in  the  parlor,  into 
which  Lilly  admitted  him  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  convenience. 

"  Here's  a  shawl— a  beautiful  shawl,  Mr. 
what's  this  your  name  is  ?  " 

"  The  name  that  I  have  for  set  days  and 
bonfire  nights,"  he  replied,  "is  one  I  seldoni 
tell,"  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  dry 
air  of  sui-j)rise  about  liim  on  hearing  her  ask 
the  question  ;  "  but  the  name  I  am  generally 
known  by  is  the  Cannie  Sooi/ah,  wliich  manes, 
ma'am,"  he  added,  addres.sing  himself  in  a 
respectful  manner  to  JIi's.  Temple,  "  the  jolly 
merchant  or  pedlar." 

"  Well,  Caiinie,"  said  Lilly,  pronouncing 
tlie  word  with  more  familiarity  than  could 
have  been  exjiected  from  their  apparent  un- 
atrquaintance  with  each  other,  "  here's  a 
beautiful  shawl  that  my  mistress  made  me  a 
present  of." 

"  No,  Lilly,"  said  her  mistress,  with  sever- 
ity— for  she  neither  could  nor  would  sanction 
the  falsehood,  however  delicately  and  well 
intended—"  no,  do  not  nnslead  tlie  man,  nor 
state  anything  but  the  tinith.  The  shawl  is 
mine,  my  good  man,  and  I  wish  to  di.sposc 
of  it." 

The  pedlar  looked  at  it,  and  replied,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment,  "Yes,  ma'am,  but 
['in  afeard  it's  bevant  my  manes  ;  1  know  the  1 
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value  of  it  right  well,  and  it's  .seldom  ever  the 
likes  of  it  was  in  my  pack.  What  are  you 
axin',  ma'am '?  it's  as  good  as  new." 

"  I  think  it  cost  twelve  or  thirteen  guineaiN 
as  well  as  I  can  remember,"  she  replied  ; 
"  but  it  is  not  what  it  cost,  but  what  you  ai*e 
now  tlisposed  to  give  for  it,  that  I  au>  anxious 
to  know." 

"M'ell,  ma'am,  you  know  I  must  look 
upon  it  as — -hem — as  a  second-ha — at  all 
events, '  he  proceeded,  checking  hijnself 
witli  more  delicacy  than  could  be  expected 
from  him — "  you  must  admit  that  it  isn't 
new." 

"  Certainly,"  said  she,  "  it  has  been  more 
than  eight  yeiu^  in  my  possession,  although, 
at  the  s;ime  time,  I  believe  I  have  not  woni 
it  more  than  half  a  dozen  times." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  rephed  the  pedlai-,  '1 
know  the  value  of  tlie  shawl  something 
bettlier  even  than  youi'self.  If  you  will  take 
six  guineas  for  it,  we  will  deal  ;  more  I  can- 
not aft'ord,  for  I  must  at  once  tell  you  the 
truth,  that  I  may  carry  it  about  these  twelve 
montlis  before  I  find  any  one  that  knows  its 
value. " 

iNIrs.  Temple  was  by  no  means  prepared, 
any  more  than  her  servant,  for  such  a  liberal 
ofter ;  and  without  any  further  hesitation 
she  accepted  it,  and  desired  Lilly  to  place 
the  shawl  in  his  hands,  and  in  the  meantime, 
with  equal  consideration  and  good  feeling, 
he  handed  Lilly  six  guineas,  adding,  "Give 
that  to  your  mistress,  but  in  troth,  ma'am," 
he  proceeded,  respectfully  addressing  her,. 
"  it  is  just  robbing  you  I  am,  but  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  I  dispose  of  it  at  its  prosier  value 
you'll  hear  from  me  again.  Ti-otb,  if  1. 
wasn't  (I  great  rogue,  ma'am,  I'd  give  yoU' 
more  for  it ;  but  bad  cess  to  the  one  o'  me 
ever  could  be  honest,  even  if  I  waspedfor  it." 

"  I  do  not  think  you  dishonest,  my  goo(»: 
man,"  rei^lied  Mi-s.  Temple;  "on  the  con- 
ti-aiy,  I  am  not  displea.sed  with  your  plain 
blunt  manner.     Lilly  give  him  some " 

She  checked  herself  at  once,  and  pa.ssed  a 
significant  but  sorrowful  glance  at  Lilly,  as- 
she  went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

She  ha<l  no  sooner  gone,  tlian  the  pedlai*. 
with  a  shrug  of  satisfaction,  exclaimed,  in  a. 
subdued  but  ti'iumphant  voice :  "  Oh !  by 
the  hokey  I've  done  her,  and  for  that  you. 
must  suffer,  Lilly  darlin'.  Come  now,  you 
juinpin'  jewel  you,  that  was  bom  wid  a 
}ioney-<'omb  somewhere  between  that  purty 
chin  and  beautiful  nose  of  yours — -throth  I 
must  have  a  taste,  for  wlio  the  dickens  could 
refuse  the  Cannin  Soor/ah  ? "  and  before- 
Lilly,  who,  by  tlie  way,  was  nolhing  loath, 
could  put  herself  in  an  attitude  of  defense, 
he  had  infiif-ted  several  smacks  upon  oa  pretty 
a  pair  of  lips  as  ever  were  pres.sed. 
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"Upon  my  word,  now,  Mi-.  Magi-ath, 
you're  very  impudent,"  she  replied,  "I  won- 
der you're  not  ashamed,  you  great  strong- 
man you,  to  be  kissing  girls  in  this  manner, 
whether  they  will  or  not.  Look  at  the  state 
you  have  my  hair  in  ;  you're  very  rude,  Mr. 
Magrath,  and  I'm  really  angiy  with  you  ; 
you've  broken  one  of  my  side-combs,  too  ; 
you're  a  great  rude  man,  so  you  are." 

"Broke  your  side-comb,  did  I?  Well, 
then,  you  couldn't  be  in  better  hands, 
darlin',  here's  a  pair  I  make  you  a  present 
of,  and  maybe  they  won't  set  you  all  off  to 
pieces  ;  here,  dai-Un',  wear  these  for  my 
sake." 

"But  are  you  making  me  a  present  of 
these  beauties,  Cannie  ?  " 

"  Troth  an'  I  am,  Lilly  darlin',  and  wish 
they  were  betther  for  your  sake — what's  that 
I  said  ?  a  present !  oh  the  sorrow  bit,  I  must 
liave  my  payment — aisy  now,  darlin",  my  own 
sweet  Lilly  ;  there  now,  we're  clear." 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mi\  Magrath,  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  you,  but  you're  such  a 
jreat  strong  fellow,  that  a  poor  weak  girl 
iike  me  is  but  a  child  in  your  ai-ms ;  are 
these  real  tortoise-shell  though  ?  " 

"  You  may  swear  it ;  do  you  think  I'd 
jffer  you  anything  else  ?  But  now  listen, 
"my  darlin'  girl,  take  this  shawl,  it's  worth 
five-and-twenty  giiineas  at  least,  troth,  jJoor 
thing !  it  wasn't  since  their  marriage  it  was 
bought ;  take  it,  I  say,  and  go  up  widout 
sayiu'  a  word,  and  lay  it  just  where  it  was 
before,  and  if  she  seems  surprised  on  findin' 
it  there,  tell  her  you  suppose  I  forgot  it,  or 
if  she  won't  believe  you,  and  that  all  fails  you, 
say  that  the  Cannie  Soogali,  although  she 
knows  nothing  about  him,  is  a  man  that's 
vmdher  gz-eat  obligations  to  her  family,  and 
that  he  only  tuck  that  method  of  payin' 
back  a  debt  to  her  that  he  honestly  owed  to 
them,  for,  aftlier  all,  isn't  she  one  of  them  ?  " 

Lilly  shook  her  head,  and  her  eyes  fiUed 
vitli  tears,  at  the  manly  and  modest  gener- 
osity of  the  pedlar. 

'■  Little  you  know  then.  Mi-.  Magrath,  the 
load  you  have  taken  off  my  dear  mistress's 
heart,  and  the  delight  you  have  brought 
upon  the  whole  family." 

"  Well,  Lilly  dear,  sure  if  I  did,  amn't  I 
well  paid  for  it  ?  thanks  to  your  two  sweet 
lips  for  that.  Sure,  bad  cess  to  me,  but  it 
was  on  your  account  I  did  it." 

A  vile  grin,  or  rather  an  awkward  blank 
smile,  forced  by  an  affectation  of  gallantry, 
accompanied  the  he  which  he  uttered. 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed,"  rej^lied  Lilly,  "  on  my 
account,  don't  think  to  pass  that  upon  me  ; 
however,  I  can  forgive  you  a  gi-eat  many 
things  in  consequence  of  youi-  behavior  just 
now." 


"And  yet  you  abused  me  for  it,"  he  re- 
plied, laughing,  "but  sure  I  knew  that  a 
purty  girl  always  likes  to  be  kissed  ;  bad  cess 
to  me,  but  the  sime  behavior  comes  natur- 
ally to  me." 

"  Go  now,"  said  Lilly,  with  a  comic  and 
peremptory  manner ;  "go  your  rounds,  I 
say  ;  you  know  very  well  that  I  mane  your 
behavior  about  the  shawl,  and  not  your  great 
strong  impudence." 

The  pedlar,  after  winking  and  nodding 
meanings  into  her  words  that  she  had  never 
thought  of,  slung  his  j^ack  over  bis  shoulder 
as  usual,  and  proceeded  on  his  rounds. 

We  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  there 
is  scarcely  anything  more  my.sterious  than 
the  speed  with  which  popular  report  travels, 
apparently  with  very  inadequate  machinery, 
throughout  a  large  district  of  country.  Be- 
fore the  day  was  more  than  half  advanced, 
fame  had  succeeded  in  circulating  a  rej)ort 
that  Matthew  Purcel  and  Dr.  Turbot  had 
been  both  shot  dead  in  the  garden  of  the 
rectory.  This  report  sjsread  rapidly,  and  it 
is  with  equal  pain  and  shame  we  are  obliged 
to  confess  that  in  general  it  was  received 
with  evident  and  undisguised  satisfaction. 
John  and  Alick  Purcel,  on  theu-  way  home, 
were  accosted  at  a  place  called  "  Murderer's 
Corner,"  by  two  of  the  men  who  had  attend- 
ed at  their  father's  office  that  morning,  and 
informed  that  he  and  Dr.  Turbot  had  been 
murdered  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  2nece 
of  information  which  was  conveyed  by  them 
with  a  sneer  of  cowardly  triumph  that  was 
perfectly  diabolical. 

"  God  save  ye,  f/intlemen. !  "  said  one  of 
them,  with  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  last 
word  ;  "  did  ye  here  the  news  ?  " 

"  No,  Jemmy,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  Why,  that  Darby  Hourigan  is  very  ill," 
he  replied,  with  mock  gravity. 

"  No  thanks  for  yoin-  information.  Jemmy," 
replied  the  other  ;  "  if  you  told  us  something 
of  more  interest  we  might  thank  you." 

"  Never  mind  him,  gintlemen,"  vB^Med  his 
companion,  "there's  nothing  wrong  wid 
Darby  Hourigan,  barrin'  that  he  occasion- 
ally rubs  himself  where  he's  not  itching,  but 
there's  worse  news  than  that  before  you." 

"  What  is  it,  then  '?  "  asked  Alick  ;  "if  you 
know  it,  let  us  hear  it,  and  don't  stand  hum- 
ming and  hawing  as  if  you  were  afraid  to 
speak." 

"  Faith,  an'  it's  no  wondher  I  would,  sir, 
when  it's  to  tell  you  that  you'll  find  your 
father  a  murdhered  corpse  at  home  before 
you." 

"Great  God!  what  do  you  mean,  sir?" 
asked  John. 

"  Why,  r/inllemen,  it  seems  that  himself 
an'  Parson  Turbot  wor  both  shot  in  the  par- 
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sonafje  parden  to-day.  The  parson's  talcin' 
liis  rest  in  his  own  house,  but  your  fatlier's 
body  was  brou{:jht  home  ujjou  tlie  car.  The 
bullet  entered  your  worthy  father's  breeches' 
pocket,  cut  through  a  sheaf  of  notes  that  he 
hatl  to  pay  the  parson  his  tides  wid,  and  from 
that  it  went  on " 

Human  patience  could  not  endure  the  ill- 
suppressed  and  heartless  satisfaction  with 
wliich  the  fellow  was  about  to  enter  into  the 
detiiils,  anc^  accordin<:rly,  ere  he  had  time  to 
proceed  further,  John  Pureel,  turning  a  hunt- 
ing-whip, loaded  for  self-defense,  left  him 
sprawling  on  the  earth. 

"Now,  j-ou  ill-conditioned  scoundrel,'!  he 
exclaimed,  "  whether  he  is  murdered  or  not, 
take  thai  for  your  information.  Alick,  lay 
on  Hacket  there,  you  are  the  nearest  to 
him,"  he  added,  addressing  his  brother. 

Hacket  at  once  took  to  his  heels,  but  the 
other,  touching  his  liorse  with  the  spurs, 
'lantered  up  to  him,  and  brought  the  double 
hong  of  his  whip  into  severe  contact  with 
lis  ne('k  and  shoulders.  T^Tien  this  was 
over,  the  two  fiery  young  men  exclaimed  : — 

"  There,  now,  are  our  thanks,  not  merely 
for  yoiu"  infonnation,  but  for  the  good  will 
with  which  it  was  given,  and  that  to  the  very 
sous  of  the  man  whom,  by  yoiu-  own  account, 
you  have  murdered  among  you.  If  his 
blood,  however,  has  been  .shed,  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  it  for  which  we  will  not  exact  a 
tenfold  retribution." 

They  then  dashed  home,  at  the  highest 
speed  of  which  their  horses  were  capable, 
and  throwing  themselves  out  of  the  saddle, 
rushed  to  the  hall-door,  where  they  knocked 
eagerly. 

"  Is  my  father  at  home,  Letty  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  he's  in  the  parlor." 

"In  the  parlor,"  exclaimed  Alick,  looking 
keenly  into  her  face  ;  "  what  is  he  doing  in 
the  })arlor,  eh  '?  " 

"  Why,  he's  readin'  a  letther,  sir." 

"  Heading  a  letter,  is  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Thaidc  God  !  "  exclaimed  both  the  young 
men,  breathing  freely  ;  "  that  will  do,  Letty 
— here,  Letty,  is  half-a-cro^vn  for  you  to  buy 
a  ribbon." 

"  And  another  from  me,  Letty,  to  buy 
anything  you  fancy." 

Tlic  girl  looked  at  them  with  surprise, 
and  for  a  moment  or  two  seemed  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  such  evi<lont  excitement. 
At  length  she  exclaimed  :  "  liy  datl,  I  have  it ; 
you  won  tlie  hunt,  ginllemon." 

"  Better  than  that,  Letty,"  they  replied, 
nodding,  and  immediately  entering  the  par- 
lor. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  the  tuther,  "a  good 
day's  sport?" 


I      "  Capital,  father !  are  you  long  home  !  " 

"  Since  about  two  o'clock." 
I  "  How  did  you  come  ?  " 
I  "  Why,  boys,  ye  must  know  that  eitlh^r 
Dr.  Turbot  or  I  was  fii-ed  at  to-day.  A  bul- 
let— a  pistol  bullet — whistled  right  between 
[  us  in  the  parsonage  garden,  and  tlie  poor 
'frightened  doctor  refused  to  come  by  iii 
I  usual  way,  and,  in  consequence,  I  was  oo- 
j  liged  to  take  the  lower  road." 

He  then  entered  into  a  more  detailed  ac- 
I  count  of  the  attempted  a.ssassination,  and 
i  heard  from  them,  in  reply,  a  history  of  their 
I  intelligence  and  adventure  at  Murderers 
1  Corner  with  Hacket  and  Bryan,  for  so  the 
j  fellows  were  named. 

j  "Well,"  said  the  proctor,  "thank  God, 
I  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  report,  after 
all ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  plot  appears 
to  be  thickening — here's  more  comfort,"  he 
1  added,  handing  him  the  notice  which  Mogue 
told  him  he  had  found  upon  the  steps  of 
!  the  lipJl-dcor,  v.here,  certainly,  he  had  him- 
self left  it.  John  took  the  document  ami 
read  as  follows  : — 

"To  Proctor  Purcel  and  ms  Horsk- 
whippin'  Sons. 

"  Tliis  is  to  give  you  notice,  that  nothing 
can  save  yez.  Look  back  upon  your  wori; 
an'  see  what  yez  desaa-ve  from  the  counthry. 
You  began  with  a  farm  of  sixty  acres,  and 
you  took  fai-m  afther  farm  over  the  heads  of 
the  poor  an'  them  that  wor  struggUn',  until 
you  now  have  six  hundre'  acres  in  your 
clutches.  You  made  use  of  the  strong  pui-Se 
against  the  wake  man  ;  an'  if  any  one  ventured 
to  complain,  he  was  sure  to  come  in  for  a 
dose  of  tlie  horsewhip  from  your  tyrannical 
sons,  or  a  dose  of  law  from  yourself.  Now 
all  that  I've  mentioned  might  be  overlooked 
an'  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  your  wife  and 
daughters,  but  it  is  for  your  conduct  as  a 
Tithe  Proctor  that  you  and  your  sonamuH  du: 
Don't  think  to  escape  me,  for  it  can't  be 
done.  There  is  not  a  day  in  the  week,  nor 
an  hour  in  the  day,  but  I  have  you  at  my 
command.  Be  prepared,  then,  for  yoiu"  f  jte 
is  sealed  ;  and  no  earthly  power  can  save 
you.  There  is  the  sign  [three  coffins]  and 
the  blood  that  marks  my  name  is  from  my 
own  veins.  You  and  your  sous  must  die. 
"  Captafn  Terror, 
"The  Millstone-breaker." 

"  Tut,"  said  Alick,  "  we  have  received  far 
worse  than  this  ;  it  has  been  written  by  some 
hedge  schoolmaster ;  as  for  my  part,  I  des- 
pise it." 

"Well,  boys,  at  all  events,  "  jiroceeded  the 
proctor,  "  be  a  little  more  sparing  with  the 
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horse-wlup.  The  scoundrels  deserve  it  to  be 
sure  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  defended." 

"  Why,  it's  impossible  to  keep  it  from 
them,  father,"  replied  John  ;  "  their  insolence 
is  actually  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
bear.  But  had  we  not  better  make  some  in- 
quiries into  this  precious  production?  " 

"Where  is  the  use  of  that?"  said  his 
father,  to  whom  such  communications  had 
lost  all  their  novelty  and  much  of  their  in- 
terest ;  "  however,  you  may  do  so  ;  perhaps 
some  accidental  clue  may  be  found  that  would 
lead  us  to  discover  the  villain  who  wrote  it." 

Mogue  was  accordingly  called  in. 

"  How  did  this  letter  come  uito  your  hands, 
Mogue  ?  "  asked  the  proctor. 

"  It  didn't  come  into  them,  sir,"  replied 
Mogue,  with  a  smile  which  he  intended  to 
pass,  for  one  of  simplicity  ;  "it  was  lyin'  I 
got  it,  upon  the  hall-door  steps." 

"  Did  you  see  any  strange  person  about 
tlie  place,  or  near  the  hall-door  to-day  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  None,  sir,  sorra  a  creature — well  now, 
wait — that  I  may  never  sup  sorrow,  but  I 
did — there  was  a  poor  woman,  sir,  wid  a 
whack  of  a  son  along  wid  her." 

"  Did  you  see  her  near  the  steps?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  hajipy,  su-,  if  I  could  take 
it  upon  me  to  say — not  wishiu'  to  tell  a  lie — 
but  she  might  a'  been  there,  the  crathur." 

"  What  kind  of  a  looking  woman  was 
she  ?  "  asked  John. 

"  A  poor  woman,  sir,  as  I  said." 

"I  do  not  mean  that ;  of  course,  I  know 
she  was  ;  but  what  dress  had  she  on,  and 
what  kind  of  features  or  complexion  had  she  ? 
Was  she  big  or  Uttle  ?  " 

"I'm  just  thinkin',"  replied  Mogue,  seem- 
ingly attempting  to  recollect  something, 
"  was  'it  to-day  or  yesterday  I  seen  her." 

"  Well,  but  answer  directly,"  said  Alick, 
"  what  was  she  like  ?  " 

"  The  son  of  her  was  a  bullet-headed 
oymsha,"  replied  Mogue,  "  and  herself — well 
now,  that  I  may  never  die  in  sin,  if  I  could 
say  rightly.  I  was  fetchin'  some  oats  to 
Gimlet  Eye,  an'  didn't  take  any  particular 
notice.  The  oivnaha  had  black  sooty  hair-, 
cut  short,  an'  walked  as  if  his  feet  were  sore 
—  and  indeed  it  strikes  me  that  he  had  kibes 
— for  these  poor  people  isn't  overly  clane,  an' 
don't  wash  their  feet  goin'  to  bed  at  night, 
ban-in'  at  Christmas  or  Easther,  the  crathurs. 
But,  siu-e  the  Lord  look  down  on  them,  they 
have  enough  to  do  to  live  at  all !  " 

"  You  couldn't  say  what  direction  she  came 
from  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  no." 

"  Nor  the  direction  she  went  by  ?  " 

"  Well,  no  sir,  I  could  not." 


"  But  are  you  certain  it  was  to-day,  and 
not  yesterday,  you  saw  her  ?  " 

"Then  that's  what's  puzzlin"  me — eh!  let 
me  see — ay — it  was  to-day— an'  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  know  it.  Bekaise  it  was  to-day  1 
brought  the  oats  to  Gimlet  Eye — you  know 
he  was  harrowing  the  black  park  yestherday, 
and  was  in  care  of  Paudeen  Sthuccaun.     But 

I  sure,  sir,   maybe   somebody   else   about  the 

!  ijlace  seen  them." 

'••  An  investigation  was  consequently  held 
upon  this  reasonable  suggestion,  but,  we 
need  scarcely  assure  our  readers,  without 
effect  ;  the  aforesaid  "  poor  woman  "  having 

I  had  existence  only  in  the  fertile  imagination 

i  of  stainless  and  uncoiTupted  saint  Mogue. 

j      The   latter   had  scarcely  retired,  when   a 

j  gentle  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  Alick,  on 
opening  it  himself,  found  their  friend  and 

I  neighbor.  Darby  Hourigan,  standing  outside. 
"  Well,  Hourigan,  what  do  you  want  now  ? 
have  you  repented,  and  come  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  paying  your  tithes  ?  " 

Darby  gave  no  du-ect  answer,  nor  indeed 
any  answer  at  aU  to  these  questions,  but 
simply  said,  "There's  a  bit  o'  paper,  sir,  for 
Misther  John." 

"What  is  this?  Oh,  oh,  a  summons! — 
very  well,  Mr.  Hourigan,  my  brother  will 
attend  to  it." 

"This  is  where  John  Purcel  lives,  sir?" 
proceeded  the  man,  according  to  some  form 
which  he  supposed  necesssry  to  give  effect 
and  reality  to  the  service  ;  "  you  acknowledge 
that,  sir,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Live  here  ! — why,  you  scoundrel,  don't 
you  know  he  does  ?  Where  else  did  he  ever 
Uve  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  3'ou  are  only  answerin'  one 
question  by  another,"  replied  Hourigan  ; 
"  and  I'U  sarve  you  wid  another  to-morrow 
if  you  don't  speak  the  truth." 

"Jolm,"  shouted  his  brother,  "you're 
wanted.  Here  is  your  old  fiiend  Houi-igan, 
anxious  to  get  another — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — he  is 
oft"  like  a  shot !  "  he  proceeded,  addressing 
his  brother,  as  the  latter  entered  the  hall  ; 
"  but  in  the  meantime,"  he  added,  handing 
him  the  summons,  "  this  document  is  in- 
tended for  you." 

"Well,"  observed  John,  laughing,  "  uule.ss 
our  friend  O'Driscol  is  somewhat  changed, 
I  need  not  much  fear  Mr.  Hourigan." 

"He  is  changed,"  observed  the  proctor; 
"  the  fellow  is  beginning  to  inin  with  the 
hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  If  you  wish 
to  secui-e  his  favor,  however,  you  ought  to 
try  and  put  him  on  the  trail  of  a  Conspiracy, 
or  anything  that  wiU  give  him  a  tolerable 
justification  for  wi-iting  to  liis  Friend  the 
Castle,  as  he  calls  it !  He  is  a  regular  con- 
spiracy hunter,  and  were  it  not  that  he  is 
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now  awfiiUy  afi-aid  of  tliese  '^Miiteboys,  and 
naturally  cowanlly  and  easily  fiughtened,  I 
think  be  would  be  the  plague  of  government 
as  well  as  of  the  country." 

It  would,  indeed,  be  extremely  difficult  to 
find  a  family  so  resolute  and  full  of  natural 
coui-age,  and  conseciuently  so  incapable  of 
intimidation,  as  that  of  oiu-  friend  the  proc- 
tor. And  what  was  equally  striking,  the 
female  portion  of  tlieni  were  as  free  fi-om  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  theii-  sex,  in  this 
respect,  as  the  males. 


CHAPTER  ML 

A  Sfioiicen  Magistrate  DUtributiiig  Justice. 

On  the  morning  but  one  afterwards,  John 
Purcel  proceeded  to  the  bouse  of  his  friend 
and  neighbor,  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  as  he  was 
usuidly  termed  for  brevity.  O'Driscol  was 
leather  a  small  man — that  is  to  say,  he  was 
short  but  thick,  and  of  full  habit.  He  ^s 
naturally  well  made,  and  had  been  considered 
well-looking,  until  his  complexion  became  a 
good  deid  inflamed  from  the  effects  of  social 
indulgence,  to  which  he  was  rather  strongly 
addicted.  His  natural  manner  would  have 
been  plausible  if  he  had  allowed  it  to  remain 
natural ;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  affected  an 
air  of  pomp  and  dignity,  that  savored  very 
strongly  of  t}ie  mock  heroic.  On  the  other 
side,  his  clothes  fitted  him  very  well,  and  as 
he  had  a  good  leg  and  a  neat  small  foot,  he 
availed  himself  of  every  possible  opportunity 
to  show  them.  He  was,  like  most  men  of 
weak  minds,  exceedingly  fond  of  ornaments, 
on  wliidi  account  he  liad  his  fingers  loaded 
with  costly  rings,  and  at  least  two  or  three 
folds  of  a  large  gold  cham  hung  about  his 
breast.  His  moraing  gown  was  quite  a 
tasteful,  and  even  an  expensive  article,  and 
liis  sUppers,  heavily  embroidered,  harmonized 
admirably  with  tlie  whole  fsishionable  desha- 
bille in  which  he  often  distributed  justice. 
He  carried  a  gold  snuti-box  of  very  massive 
size,  which,  when  dining  out,  he  always  pro- 
duced after  dinner  for  the  benefit  of  the 
comi)any,  although  he  never  took  snuff  liim- 
self.  tliis,  in  addition  to  a  tolerably  stiff 
and  unreclaimablc  bi-ogue,  and  a  style  of 
pronunciation  wofully  out  of  keeping  with 
his  elegant  undress,  constitutetl  him  the 
very  beau  ideal  of  what  is  usually  known  as 
a  Khiiiy'fii  magistrate. 

John,  on  arriving,  found  hifn  rea<ling  a 
paper  in  the  breakfast-parlor,  and  saw  Houri- 
;.,'an  waiting  outside,  who,  by  the  way,  gave 
\iim  such  a  look  as  a  cat  might  Xte  supposed 
;o   bestow  upon  a   mastifl"  from  whom  she 


dreaded  an  attivck — a  look  which,  in  Houri- 
gan's  case,  combined  as  much  ferocious  ven- 
geance and  sullen  hang-dog  cowardice  as 
could  well  be  brought  together  on  the  same 
features. 

"  Well,  Jack,"  said  the  iwmpous  distributor 
of  justice,  addressing  young  Purcel,  "  how  do 
you  do  ?  Take  a  seat — by  the  way,  is  it  true 
"that  your  father  and  my  excellent  fi-iend.  Dr. 
Turbot,  were  shot  at  yesterday  ?  " 

'•  True  enough,"  rephed  John  ;  "  the  bullet 
whistled  right  between  them,  and  so  clo.sc 
that  each  felt  the  wind  of  it." 

"The  country  is  getting  into  a  frightful 
state,  friend  Purcel,  eh?  UiJon  my  honor 
now,  yes  !  it  is  so— it  is  so." 

"  Why  there  is  no  question  of  it,"  replied 
John  ;  "  it  is  akeady  in  a  fi-ightful  state." 

"It  is,  Mr.  Piu-cel,  and  in  my  opinion,  the 
crame  of  the  matter  will  be  blood — blood — 
jny  dear  John — that  is  what  it  will  come  to.' 
"  Certainly  you  speak,  ]\Ii-.  O'Driscol,  like 
a  man  that  knows  tlie  country,  and  can  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  public  officially — I  mean,  of 
course,  as  a  magistrate — for  it  is  now,  and  in 
times  of  such  tm-bulence,  that  men — I  mean 
magistrates  —  of  your  stamp  —  will  prove 
themselves  seniceable  to  the  government 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  country  itself ;  in- 
telligent and  determined  men — I  mean 
niagistrates — who  know  not  what  fear  is,  and 
who  will  do  their  duty  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives." 

"True,  John,  it  is  such  men,  or  rather 
magistrates,  who  can  render  the  most  im- 
portant ser\ices  to  government.  The  duties 
of  a  loyal  and  attached  magistrate  are  not  a 
mere  raycrayation  during  these  times.  And 
yet,  John,"  he  atlded,  sinking  his  voice  into 
a  confidential  whisper,  "I  protest  to  my 
honor  that  the  life  of  a  man — I  mane,  as  you 
say,  a  mngisti-ate — who  resolves  firmly  to 
perform  his  duty,  is  not  extramcly  safe  ;  why 
then  should  a  man — I  mane  a  magistrate — 
unnecessarily  expose  himself  to  the  fate  of 
j  iliiing*  when  he  miglit  much  more  safely 
'  remain  smig  and  cpiiet. without  putting  either 
himself  or  liis  neiglibors  U^  inconvanience  by 
an  over-strict  discliarge  of  his  duty  ?  " 

"  If  everything  be  true  that  I  have  heard," 
said  John,  "  the  government  would  scarcely 
expect  to  hoar  sii<-li  sentiniciits  from  the  in- 
telligent and  detorniiiied  ^Ir.  O'Driscol." 
"  Ha  !  ha  !  lia  !— well  done.  Jolm,— I  drew 
I  you  out.  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  gbd  to  find 
that  you  are  loyal,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  a 
I  rare  virtue  among  most  persons  of  your 
I  creed  ;— excuse  me,  but,  ex(-ept  in  name,  I 
I  can  scarcely  consider  you  as  belonging  to  it." 

I  •  The  name  of  a  niapistrate  and  clcrgvman,  ! 
,  think,  who  was  assassiuuLed. 
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"  'Why,  sir,"  replied  John,  "  I  trust  I  am  a 
firm,  but  not  a  bigoted  Catholic," 

"  Roman  Catholic,  John,  always  say,  if  you 
plaise  ;  ive  claim  to  be  the  Iriw.  Catholics  you 
know  ;  and  for  that  raison  it  is  better  always 
to  avoid  confusion." 

"  As  to  that,  we  shall  not  quarrel  about  it, 
I  tinist,"  rephed  Purcel ;  "but  with  respect 
to  another  point,  there  is  only  one  opinion, 
Mr.  O'Driscol,  and  that  is,  that  you  are  a 
most  resolute  and  determined  man." 

"Magistrate  you  mane,  I  think,  John  ;  so 
magistrate,  if  you  plaise — ha!  ha!  ha!  By 
the  way  wll  you  touch  the  bell?  Thank 
you." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  jn-oceeded  Purcel, 
having  touched  the  bell,  "  I  ulioidd  have  said 
magistrate  :  because  it  very  often  happens 
that  whilst  the  man  is  a  coward,  the  magis- 
trate is  as  brave  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton." 

"Upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  that,"  said  O'Driscol, 
nodding,  but  at  the  same  time  not  exactly 
appropriating  the  category  to  himself;  "but 
how  do  you  make  that  appear,  John  ?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  Purcel,  who,  between  our- 
selves, was  a  bit  of  a  wag  in  his  way,  "  it 
proceeds  from  the  spuit  of  his  ofKce.  Take 
a  magistrate,  for  instance,  as  a  man — a  mere 
man  ;  place  him  in  the  ordinary  situations  of 
society  ;  let  him  ride  home  at  night,  for  in- 
stance, through  a  disturbed  district  like 
this,  which,  if  he  is  wise,  he  will  avoid  doing, 
or  let  him  be  seen  in  an  isolated  position 
even  in  daylight  without  protection,  and  j'ou 
will  find  him  a  coward  of  the  first  shaking. 
On  the  contraiy,  place  him,  a.s-  a  magislrale, 
at  the  head  of  a  bodj'  of  police  or  military, 
and  where  will  you  witness  such  coui-age  ? 
That,  then,  is  the  individual,  I  say,  who 
being  natiu-ally  a  coward  as  a  man,  goes 
through  his  duty  with  courage  as  a  magis- 
trate ;  I  say  this  is  the  individual  whom  the 
government  shoidd  reward  with  especial  fa- 
vor." 

"By  the  way,  will  you  touch  that  bell 
again? — oh,  here  he  comes.  Sam,"  he  said, 
addressing  a  servant,  "  get  me  ujJ  a  bottle  of 
soda-wather.  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  Eoda, 
John?  I  dipped  a  little  too  deep  last 
night." 

"No,  sir,  thank  yovi,"  replied  Purcel,  "I 
was  moderate  last  night ;  and  at  all  events 
soda  is  rather  cold  for  such  a  day  as  this 
is." 

"  Well,  then  can't  you  stiffen  it  with  a  little 
brandy  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  won't  touch  anytliing 
at  present.  I  almost  wish,  as  I  was  saying," 
he  proceeded,  "  that  there  was  the  slightest 
touch  of  cowardice  in  you,  naturally  ;  because 


if  it  could  be  proved  in  connection  with  your 
official  intrepidity,  you  would  deserve  eveiy- 
thing  that  a  government  could  bestow  ujjon 
3'ou." 

"  Faith  and  honor,  that  is  certainly  putting 
the  argument  in  an  extremely  new  point  of 
view,  and  I  agree  with  you,  John  ;  that  is — 
that — let  me  see — the  more  cowardly  the 
man  the  braver  the  magistrate.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  aither." 

"No,  no!"  replied  John,  "I  don't  mean 
that." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mane?  for  I  thought 
I  undherstood  you  a  while  ago,  although  I 
find  that  I  don't  now." 

"I  mean,"  proceeded  the  other,  "that 
when  a  man  who  is  naturally  cowardly — 1 
don't  mean,  of  course,  a  jjoltroon,  but  timid 
— proves  himself  to  be  firm,  resolute,  and 
intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
magistrate,  such  a  man  deserves  a  civic 
crown." 

"A  what?" 

"  A  civic  crown.  Of  course  j'ou  know  what 
th^  is." 

'  Of  coorse  I  do,  John ;  and  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience  there  is  great  tnith  in 
what  you  say.  I  could  name  you  a  magis- 
trate who,  I  believe,  as  a  magistrate,  could 
not  very  aisily  be  bate,  and  yet  who,  without 
being  a  downright  coward,  is  for  all  that 
no  hairo  to  his  valley  de  sham,  as  they  say." 

"  My,  father  was  talking  about  you  last 
night,  sir,  and  I  think  before  long  he  will  be 
able  to  put  you  on  the  scent  of  as  pretty  a 
conspiracy  as  was  ever  detected.  He  had 
some  notion  of  opening  a  communication 
with  government  himself  upon  the  subject  ; 
but  I  suggested — that  is,  I  took  the  liberty, 
isir,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  but  if  I  en-ed  I 
assure  you  Mr.  O'Driscol,  my  intentions  were 
good — I  say  I  took  the  libert}',  sir,  of  sug- 
gesting that  it  w^ould  be  better  to  i^lace  the 
matter  in  your  hands,  as  a  person  possessing 
more  influence  with  your  friend,  the  Castle, 
and  more  conversant  with  the  management 
of  a  matter  that  is  too  imjjortant  to  be  in  any 
but  official  hands.  I  have  time  at  the  pres- 
ent only  to  allude  to  it,  for  I  see  Mr.  Darby 
Hourigan  there  waiting  to  prosecute,  or  as 
he  says  to  take  the  law  of,  youi-  humble  ser- 
vant." 

"Hang  the  scoundrel,  what  a  hun-y  he  ia 
in  !     How  did  you  quarrel  with  him  ?  " 

"  Faith,  sir,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  inso- 
lent and  offensive  beyond  all  patience." 

"Yes,  my  dear  John,"  observed  O'Driscol, 
with  a  good  Seal  of  solemn  pomp,  especially 
as  the  magistrate  was  beginning  to  super- 
sede the  man,  "  all  that  is  very  provoking, 
but  at  the  same  time  you  know  the  horse- 
whip is  an  illaygal  instrument." 
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'•I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  replied  Purcel, 
5\itli  a  smile,  " I  believe  not." 

"I  mane,  John,"  said  the  other,  "an  im- 
proper use  of  it  is.  You  should  be  more 
cautious,  John,  in  usinj;  it,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  any  aiiinuU  barring  a  horse.  I  have 
heai-d,  by  the  way,  many  complaints  against 
you  on  that  head." 

"  Yes,  sir,  but  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
ft-om  a  ijrinciiile  of  humanity  I  horsewhip  the 
scoundrels." 

"  How  is  that  now,  John  ?  for  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience  I  can't  for  tlie  life  of 
me  persave  any  gi-eat  humanity  in  it."  | 

"Why,  sir,"  replied  Purcel,  who,  as  the  , 
reader  must  be  awiu-e,  was  hinnbugging  the  ! 
worthy  magistrate  all  the  time,  "  I  appeal  to 
jourself  whether  it  is  not  better  for  any  one 
of  these  rascals  to  get  a  horsewhipjjing  from 
me  than  a  citation  to  the  Bishop's  Court  from 
my  father." 

"  Ay,  but  do  they  never  happen  to  get 
hnlh,  John  ?  "  returned  the  magistrate.  "  But  ! 
what  has  a  lioi-sewhipping  and  a  citaytion  to  | 
the  Bishop's  Court  to  do  with  aich  other  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,"  replied  tlie  other,  "  that  i 
when  my  fat  her  hears  I  horsewhip  any  of  them,  j 
he  takes  no  further  proceedings  against  them  ; 
and  \vheni\er  I  wish,  consequently,  to  keep 
a  fellow  out  of  that  troublesome  situation,  I 
horsewhip  him  from  y^wxa  kindness." 

"  So  that  you  look  upon  that  as  a  good 
turn  to  them  ?  " 

"  Precisely,  sir.  As  I  said,  I  horsewhip 
them  from  motives  of  humanity." 

"  Faith  and  don't  be  surprised,  John,  if 
they  should  happen  to  put  a  bullet  through 
you  from  motives  of  luuiianity  some  of  these 
days.  However,  do  you  think  it  is  of  im- 
portance'?" 

"Is  what,  sir?" 

"  The  conspiracy'.  I  beg  your  jiardon — - 
come  into  the  office  till  I  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you  at  all  events." 

He  accordingly  preceded  Purcel  to  his 
office,  accompanied  by  Sara  FLnigan,  a  kind 
of  thorough  male  domestic  who  acted  as  his 
clerk.  Here  he  took  his  seat  with  a  good 
deal  of  ceremony,  hemmed  several  times,  and 
desired  Hourigan  to  be  admitted.  Just  at 
that  moment,  and  while  Hourigan  was  com- 
ing in,  a  young  lad,  or  tiger,  a  son  of 
Fiiiigaii's,  by  the  way,  who  had  been  in  the 
iial)it  of  canying  letters  to  and  from  the 
neighboring  post-ofHce,  now  entered  and  pre- 
sented him  with  one,  to  the  following 
afifect  :— 

•To  O'DnisKAL,  THE  Shoneics  Maoistridge, 

"Rur  this  is  to  lot  you  no  that  if  jou 
go  an  givin  wan  la  for  the  poor  and  anudhcr 


for  the  rich  you  will  soon  get  n  bullet  through 
you  as  Tandrem  af  Tavnibeg  got.  If  you 
wish  to  bay  safe  thin  bay  the  poor  man's  friend 
— oderways  it'll  be  worse  for  you. 

"  K.^PTN  Jlstige." 

O'Driscol  having  read  this  cromnuiiiication, 
became  desperately  disturbed  for  about  a 
couple  of  miimtes,  after  which,  as  if  struck 
by  some  sudden  thought,  he  appeai-ed  to  re- 
cover himself  considerably,  but  by  no  means 
fully,  as  was  evident  from  the  agitation  of  his 
voice  and  the  involuntaj-y  tremor  of  his 
hands. 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  said  Purcel,  who  could  7!ot 
help  observing  the  commotion  into  which  the 
notice  had  put  him,  "  that  you  have  recei^■ed 
no  ill  tidings.  You  seem  agitated  and 
alarmed,  or  rathe.i  distressed,  if  one  can 
judge  ;  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong." 

"Why,  no,"  replied  the  magistaate,  "not 
exactly  wrong ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  in- 
famous country  to  live  in.  1  am  an  imparfial 
man,  Mr.  Purcel — I  mane,  sir,  an  imj)arti)il 
magistrate  ;  "isut  the  fact  is,  sir,  tliat  eveiy 
man  is  marked  whose  life  is  valuable  to  tlio 
government  of  his  country.  I  know  no  m:in. 
Mr.  Purcel — mark  me  you,  too,  Hourigan  - 
I  know  no  man,  sir,  in  my  capacity  of  a 
magistrate— hem — hem! — only  according  to 
the  merits— I  am  as  much  the  poor  man';, 
friend  as  I  am  the  rich  man's,  and  of  the  \\\.t 
more  :  if  I  lane  at  all,  which  I  don't,  it  is  to 
the  poor  man;  but  as  an  impartial  man-- 
magistrate  I  mane — I  know  naither  rich  <•- 
poor.  On  the  bench,  I  say,  I  know  naitht  • 
poverty  nor  riches,  barring,  as  I  said,  upo  i 
the  merits." 

"  Beggin'  your  pardon,  your  worship — ar.' 
before  j'ou  begin — aslwascomin'  down  here 
a  while  agone,"  said  Hourigan,  "  I  seen  ;'. 
strange  and  suspicious-lookin' man  inside  t!:o 
hedge  at  tlie  sknibbery  below  ;  he  was  .".n 
ill-faced  villain,  jjlaise  your  reverence,  an"  I 
thought  I  seen  his  jjockets  stiekin'  out  as  \i 
he  had  pistols  in  them.  I  thought  it  better 
to  tell  your  worship." 

The  worthy  magistrate  had  scarcely  rr- 
covcn-cd  from  the  first  fit  of  agitation  when 
this  intelligence  threw  him  into  an  immediate 
relapse.  Indeed  so  ludir-rous  was  his  distress 
that  he  actually  wiped  the  jiersjjiration  from 
his  forehead.  ' 

"  Sam,"  said  he,  after  a  fit  of  tremulou  : 
coughing,  into  which  he  forced  himself,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  quaver  which  terror  hatl 
given  to  his  voice,  "  Sa — am — hugh  !  ugh! 
— go-o — an-n-d — ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — get  a 
ca-a-se  of  doub-uble  pis-pistols — ugh  !  ugh  ! 
— da — amn  this  cougii  — ough — an<l  place — 
them-em  on  the  bilile  here— we — we — will  at 
least  jiep-peppor  the  villain— if— if— he— lie 
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should  dare  to  show  his  face — ace.  I  trust 
I— I — know  my  duties  as — a  mag-istrate — 
my  cour — urage  and  in-trep — id — ity  as  such 
— ugh  !  ugh  !  ugh  ! — are  no  saycret  now,  I 
think." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  observed  Purcel,  "  that 
there  is  cue  sjllable  of  truth  in  what  he  says. 
I  can  read  the  falsehood  in  his  eye.  How- 
aver,"  he  added,  "  if  you  will  postpone  this 
matter  of  Hourigan's  for  a  few  minutes,  I 
shall  soon  see  whether  there  is  any  one  there 
or  not." 

"Here,  then,"  said  the  magistrate,  "take 
these  pistols ''  (pointing  to  those  which 
Finigan  had  just  laid  on  the  table).  Purcel 
<leclmed  them  with  a  nod,  taking  a  good 
i-;ise  at  the  same  time  out  of  his  own  pocket. 
•'  No,  sir,  thank  you,  I  never  travel  without 
my  two  friends  here,  with  either  of  which  I 
can  break  a  bottle  at  the  distance  of  thirty 
yards.  You  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  that 
to  your  friends,  Mr.  Houi'igan,  and  also  to 
reflect  upon  it  yoiu'self." 

Having  examined  his  friends,  as  he  called 
them,  he  started  out  and  proceeded  directly 
towards  the  shrubbery,  where,  however,  there 
vvas  no  trace  whatever  of  any  one.  On  his 
way  home  he  met  Fergus  O'Driscol,  who  had 
been  out  that  morning  cock-shooting  thi-ough 
the  grounds,  and  to  whom  he  mentioned  the 
story  told  by  Hourigan.  "Why,  the  lying 
scoundrel,"  exclaimed  Fergus,  "I  saw  him 
myself  sjseaking  to  a  new  laboring  lad  whom 
3Ii'.  Arthur,  the  steward,  sent  in  there  this 
morning  to  gather  and  remove  the  rotten 
underwood.  He  has  only  vamped  up  this 
stor'y  to  frighten  my  heroic  father,  and  be- 
tween you  and  me  it  is  not  diificult  to  do." 

"  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Fergus,  but 
1  letween  you  and  me  again,  who  is  this  new 
comer  you  mention?  for  you  may  rest  as- 
Kiu-ed  that  if  he  be  very  intimate  with  Darby 
Hourigan,  you  had  as  good  keep  an  eye  upon 
him.     Darby  is  one  of  the  good  ones." 

"  I  don"t  even  know  his  name  yet,"  replied 
Fergus,  "but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  appeai-- 
aiices,  he  is  somewhat  of  Darby's  kidnej%  for 
a  worse-looking  young  vagabond  I  have  sel- 
dom laid  my  eyes  upon.  At  aU  events  I 
know  Hourigan's  story  to  be  a  he,  for  as  he 
came  ujj  the  avenue  I  was  in  the  shrubbery, 
looking  for  a  cock  I  shot,  which  di-ojoijed 
among  the  hoUies,  and  there  was  certainly 
nobody  there  but  this  strange  fellow  and 
Houi-igan,  both  of  whom  chatted  to  each 
other  for  some  minutes  across  the  hedge  ; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  now  remember  that  they 
];ept  watching  about  them  suspiciously,  as  if 
tliey  did  not  wish  to  be  seen  speaking  to- 
gether. The  fact,  now  that  you  have  men- 
tioned the  case,  is  evident ;  I  could  not  be 
deceived  in  this  matter." 


"  Well  then,"  said  Purcel,  "  I  will  tell  you 
how  we  shall  bring  that  circumstance  to  a 
test :  get  the  strange  feUow  to  walk  my 
horse  uj)  and  down  the  avenue,  so  as  that  he 
must  necessarOy  come  in  Hoiuigan's  way, 
and  if  they  refuse  to  speak  in  my  presence — 
you  may  accompany  me  dovra  the  avenue  if 
you  wish — we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  an  understanding  between  them  ; 
and  on  this  account  we  Avill  say  nothing  on 
our  return,  but  that  we  failed  to  see  or  trace 
any  one,  which  will  be  the  truth,  you  know." 

Whilst  this  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  two  young  men,  our  worthy  mag- 
istrate, now  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  courage,  withdi-ew  for  a  mo- 
ment, accompanied  by  his  servant  and  clerk, 
Sam  Finigan.  "  Sam,"  said  he,  in  undis- 
guised trepidation,  "  my  life's  not  worth  a 
week's  purchase." 

"That  was  a  threatening  letter  you  re- 
ceived, sir-?"  said  Sam,  Lnquu-uigly. 

"The  same,  Sam.  Upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  they  have  threatened  me  with  the 
fate  of  Tandrem  of  Tavnibeg,  who  got  five 
bullets  into  him,  not  fifty  yards  from  his  own 
door.  Get  me  the  brandy  then  quick,  and 
another  bottle  of  soda-wather.  Good  Lord  ! 
Sam,  see  what  it  is  to  be  an  active  and  de- 
termined magistrate." 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  after  he  had  placed 
the  brandy  and  soda-water  before  him,  "it's 
one  comfort,  j)laise  your  honor,  that  if  they 
shoot  your  worship,  government  will  take  a 
glorious  revenge  upon  them.  The  three 
kingdoms  wUl  hear  of  it." 

"  Ay,  but,  Sam — good  Lord  ! — here's  God 
grant  us  a  long  Ufe  in  the  manetime  !  but 
uf)on  my  honor  and  conscience  it's  not  re- 
venge upon  my  own  murdherers  I  want,  but 
to  be  made  a  Stipendiarj-.  Eevenge  !  Good 
Lord  !  what  is  revenge  to  a  murdhered  man, 
Sam,  maybe  with  five  bullets  in  him  !  Now, 
Sam,  this  is  not  want  of  courage  in  me — 
but — but — mere  distress  of  mind  on  looking 
at  the  state  of  the  countrj-.  A  susj)icious- 
looking  vOlam  to  be  lurkhig  in  my  own 
shrubbery,  with  the  very  jiistols  sticking  out 
of  his  pocket !  Good  Lord  !  I  beHeve  I'U 
take  another  half-glass,  Sam  ;  I  think  I  feel 
somewhat  more  intrepid — more  reUeved. 
Yes,  pour  me  out  another  half-glass,  or  a 
whole  one,  as  your  hand  is  in,  Sam,  and  take 
another  for  yourself." 

"Thank  your  worshijj,"  said  Sam,  wl  o 
never  called  him  anything  else  when  exer- 
cising, or  about  to  exercise  his  functions  as  a 
magistrate,  "  here's  the  same,  your  worshijj 
— God  grant  us  both — your  worship  at  any 
rate — a  long  life  !  " 

"  And  a  happy  death,  Sam  ;  there  is  no 
hai'm  to  add  thai  to  it." 
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"  And  a  happy  deatli,  youi-  worship  !  " 

"  AVell,  Saiu,  here's  the  s;ime  !  And  now 
I  think  in  .a  few  minutes  my  natural  courage 
will  return  ;  for  indeed  I'm  tt)o  kind-hearted, 
S:uu,  and  too  aisily  made  feel,  as  you  persave, 
for  the  traisouahle  state  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  misguided  people.  However,  I  only 
feel  these  things  as  a  man,  Sam,  as  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  but  not  as  a  feiu-less  and  reso- 
lute magistrate,  Sam  :  as  a  magisti-ate  I  don't 
know  what  fear  is." 

"That's  well  known,  your  worship  ;  when 
you're  at  the  head  of  a  bodj'  of  poUs  or  mili- 
tary, every  one  knows  what  you  are  ;  isn't 
dare-devil  Driseol,  your  worship,  the  best 
name  they  have  for  you  ?  " 

"  True   enough,    Sam  ;    d n   them  ;   a 

man,  esjiecially  a  magistrate,  couldn't  be 
counigeous  imknown  to  them — they'll  be 
sure  to  find  it  out.  I'm  a  good  deal  reUeved, 
Sam,  and — hem — hem — let  us  proceed  to 
investigate  this  important  matter  of  Hourig- 
an's.  These  Purcels  are — hem — ahem — too 
much  in  the  habit  of  violating  the  law,  Sam, 
and  that's  not  right — it's  ilhiygal — it's  iUay- 
gal,  Sam,  to  violate  the  law  ;  I  say  so,  and  I 
think  I  can't  allow  such  breaches  of  the  " — 
nere,  however,  the  thought  of  the  conspiracy 
occurred,  and  swayed  him  in  a  moment 
rtgainst  Homigan.  "  To  be  sure  Hourigan's 
<i  scoundrel,  and  deserves  a  horsewhii^ping 
every  daj'  he  rises." 

"  True  enough,  sir  ;  and  sui-e  if  the  Pur- 
cels break  the  law,  it  is  only  upon  the  people, 
and  am't  the  people,  your  worship,  as  ready 
to  break  the  law  as  the  Purcels !  Sorra 
warnuit,  then,  I'd  grant  against  Misther 
John  tliis  bout." 

"  .Vnd  what  would  you  do,  Sam  ?" 

•■  I'd  bind  Hoiuigau  over  to  keeji  the  pace." 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  Sam  ;  he's  a  bad 
bird,  Hourigau  ;  so  I  think  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  tie  his  hands  up  for  him." 

"  .\nd  if  we  could  tie  his  tongue  up  too, 
your  worship,  it  ought  to  be  done." 

Here,  on  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  notice  he  had 
jii.st  I'oceived  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  reduced 
liim  to  a  new  peritlexity. 

'•  But  then,  Sam,"  he  added,  "  think  of  the 
revengeful  spirit  tliat  is  abroad.  Good  Lord  ! 
it  is  awful !  Haven't  I  this  momenta  threat- 
ening notice  on  my  table  ':■  Well,"  he  ailded, 
'•  if  ever  a  man  suffered  in  the  cause  of  gov- 
ernment as  a  public  man  and  an  active  reso- 
lute magistrate,  I  do  ;  indeed,  Sam,  if  I  liail 
kuowni  tlie  cai-es,  and  troubles,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  my  official  situation,  I  am  not  cer- 
tain wliether  I  would  not  have  prefeired 
a  i)rivate  station  ;  but  you  see  government 
will  fiml  out  men  of  bilent  and  i)ublic  spirit. 
If  I  liad  less  of  either,  it  isn't  threatening 
letters  I'd  be  resaving  this  day.     Come,  then, 


\  let  us  go  to  the  dischai-ge  of  our  duty,  Sam, 
\  fearlessly  and  imijax-tially,  as  a  man  entrusted 
I  with  great  public  authority." 
I  He  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  office,  a 
good  deal  recruited  in  courage  by  the  bran- 
dy, but  by  no  means  altogether  relieved  fi-om 
the  apprehensions  consequent  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  tlic  notice  and  Houiigiin's  uai-rativc. 
!  Fergus  and  Purcel,  on  theu-  way  fi'om  the 
shrubbery  to  the  house,  fell  ujjon  a  simjjler 
plan  by  wliich  to  detect  Hourigan's  fidsehood, 
and  ascertain  whether  there  existed  any  per- 
'  sonal  acquaintance  or  understanding  of  any 
sort  between  him  and  the  new-comer. 

"  Well,  John,"  said  O'Driscol,  after  onco 
I  more  jjlacing  himself  with  his  usuid  pomp  in 
I  his  magisterial  chaii',  "  have  you  been  able  to 
find  any  account  or  trace  of  the  assassin  ?  " 

"  None  whatever,  sir,"  replied  Purcel ; 
"  neither  tale  nor  tidings  of  him  could  I 
find." 

"When   did   you    see   him,   Hoiuigan?" 
asked  Fergus  ;  "  was  it  on  youi-  way  here  ?  " 
"Yes,  sii-." 
"In  the  avenue?  " 

"  In  the  avenue,  sir,  about  fifty  yiu-ds  in- 
side the  hedge,  jist  opposite  the  hollies." 
"  Why  did  you  not  speak  to  him?  " 
"  Troth,  sir,  he  bid  too  susiaicious  a  look  ; 
for  ]iow  did  I  know  but  it's  a  bullet  I'd  get 
into  me,  if  I  was  only  seen  obsar\'in'  or 
I  wate'hin'  him  ?  " 

"  Then  you  did  not  speak  to  him  ?  "  asked 
Fergus. 

"  Faith,  you  may  swear  that,  sir  ;  that  is 
not  the  time  to  pick  up  sti'ange  acquaintan- 
ces." 

The  two  young  fiiends  were  now  satisfied 
of  Hourigan's  falsehood,  and  perhaps  of  his 
treachery  ;  and  a  very  shght  but  significant 
j  glance  to  that  eft'ect  jiassed  between  them. 
I  "Well,  well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "we — 
j  I  mane  myself,  at  any  rate — are  well  able  to 
I  protect  ourselves.  I  shaU  not  in  future  ti-av- 
el  unarmed,  and  he  that — hem— ahem — he 
that  will  mistake  me  for  a  timid  man  will 
find  out  his  error  maybe  w4ien  it's  too  late. 
Come,  Hourigan,  what  charge  is  this  you 
liave  against  lili".  Purcel  ?  " 

"  Plaise  your  honor,  he  abused,  and  as- 
saulted, and  bate  me  until  I  didn't  know  for 
a  time  whether  I  was  alive  or  deiul." 
"How  w!is  that,  Homigan,  sir?" 
"  Bekfu.se,  your  honor,  I  had  not  my  lUIex 
for  him." 

"  Now  that  I  look  at  you,  you  certainly 
have  the  marks  of  violence  about  you.  Well, 
but  did  you  give  no  provocation,  sii'?  It's 
not  likely  Jlr.  Purcel  would  nxise  his  hand  to 
you  if  he  had  not  resiived  strong  provocation 
at  yours." 

"  Sorra  word,  then,  your  honor,  everls:ud 
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to  him,  baiTin'  to  tell  him  that  I  hoped  he'd 
have  comjjassion  on  me  and  my  little  familj', 
and  not  drive  us  to  ruin  for  what  I  wasn't 
able  to  pay.  He  then  asked  me,  was  that 
the  answer  I  had  for  him,  and  not  his  money, 
and  he  does  no  more  hut  ups  wid  his  whip 
and  laves  me  as  you  see  me." 

"  Why,  now,  you  d d  sooundrel !  "  ex- 
claimed John,  "  how  can  you — — " 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Purcel,"saiJ  the  magis- 
trate, interruj)ting  him  with  what  he  mtend- 
ed  to  be  dignity,  "  you  forget  what  is  due  to 
the  court,  su\  There  must  be  no  swearing 
nor  abuse  here.  The  court  must  be  respect- 
ed, ]\Ii-.  Purcel." 

These  words  brought  a  sneer  of  secret  tr.^- 
umph  upon  Hourigan's  features,  that  was  un- 
questionably very  ^jrovoking. 

"I  beg  to  ai^ologize  to  tlie  court,"  replieO 
Purcel,  "  if  for  a  moment  I  have  forgotten 
what  is  due  to  it ;  but,  in  fact,  your  worship, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  what  he 
says.  His  langiiage  was  insolent  and  pro- 
voking beyond  the  limits  of  human  patience. 
He  told  me  that  both  my  father  and  myself 
were  dishonest — that  we  were  oppressors  of 
the  poor,  and  blood-suckers  ;  called  us  hard- 
hearted and  beggaiiy  upstarts,  and  that  we 
would  sell  our  Church  and  our  country  for 
filthy  lucre  and  upstart  pride.  Instead,  your 
worship,  of  j^romising  to  pay  his  tithes,  he 
said  we  might  go  to  hell  for  them,  and  make 
the  devil  our  paymaster,  what  he'll  be  yet. 
jVud  further,  he  said  he'd  never  pay  a  farth- 
ing of  them,  and  set  law,  lawyers,  police, 
military,  and  magistrates  all  at  open  defiance. 
Now  I  beg  to  know,  your  worship,  what  loy- 
al and  i^eaceably-disposed  man,  that  wishes 
to  see  the  laws  of  Ms  country,  and  those  re- 
spectable magistrates  that  administer  them, 
resi^ected — what  man,  I  say,  fond  of  peace 
and  cjuietness,  could  bear  such  language  as 
that  ?  It  is  not  what  he  said  of  either  myself 
or  my  family  that  I  complain  of,  but  of  the 
abuse  he  heaped  upon  the  law  at  large,  and 
the  independent  magistrates  of  the  country. 
I  certainly,  in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  so  far 
resented  the  affront  offered  to  the  most  re- 
spectable magistracy  of  this  fine  countrj'  as 
to  give  him  a  few  slight  touches  of  tlie  whip, 
more  like  one  in  jest,  I  assure  your  worshiii, 
tlian  like  an  angry  man." 

"Hourigan,"  said  O'Driscol,  swelling  up  to 
a  state  of  the  most  pompous  indignation, 
"  this  is  infamous  conduct  which  he  relates 
of  you,  sir.  How  dare  you,  sir,  or  any  im- 
pudent fellow  like  you,  take  the  undaicent 
and  unjustifiable  liberty  of  abusing  the  inde- 
pendent and  loyal  magistracy  of  Ireland  ?  It 
is  by  fellows  like  you,  sir,  that  traison  and 
sedition  are  hatched.  Your  conduct  was 
gross  and  monstrous,  and  if  Mi".  Purcel  had 


come  to  me  and  made  affidavit  of  the  lan- 
guage stated,  I  would  have  consithered  it  my 
duty  to  commit  you.  Such  language,  sirrsi, 
was  seditious ! " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hourigan,  "  and  you  would 
be  right ;  but  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth 
in  what  Mr.  Purcel  says,  j-our  worship  ;  for 
instead  of  that,  jDlaise  your  reverence,  wlien  1 
threatened  to  come  to  you  to  get  the  law 
against  him — 'I'll  go  to  Squire  Driscol,'  says 
I,  '  and  that's  the  gintleman  that  will  give  me 
justice  at  any  rate.'  '  You  and  Squire  Dris- 
col may  go  be  hanged,'  says  he  ;  '  I  don't  re- 
gard him  a  traneen  ;  he  thinks,  since  he  has 
been  made  into  a  justice  of  pace,  that  the 
ground's  not  worth}-  to  carry  liim,'  says  he. 
Can  you  deny  that,  Mr.  John  ?  " 

Purcel's  limbs  began  to  move,  and  his  very 
flesh  te  creep  with  indignation  at  the  impu- 
dent but  artful  falsehoods  of  Hourigan,  who 
was  hkely  to  succeed  in  touching  the  magis- 
trate's weak  points  with  such  effect  as  to  gain 
him  over  to  hi?  side. 

The  worthy  official  shook  his  head  with  a 
kind  of  very  high-minded  pride,  as  much  as 
to  say,  I  am  far  above  the  level  of  such  ob- 
servations. 

"Mr.  Purcel,"  said  he— "he — hem — hem 
■ — I  am  sorry  to  hear  th.^t  you  could  give 
way  to  such  extramely  indiscreet  and  disre- 
spectful language  as  this." 

"Swear  him,  sir,"  said  Purcel,  "and  let 
him  be  jjut  to  his  oath,  for  I  protest  to  hea- 
ven, Mr.  O'Driscol,  and  as  I  am,  I  trust,  an 
honest  man,  I  never  once  mentioned  your 
name,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  allusion 
made  to  it — none,  sir,  whatever." 

"  The  truth  is,  I  should  think  it  very 
strange,  Mr.  Purcel,  and  very  odd,  and  very 
unfriendly  and  disenganious  in  you  to  S23ake 
of  any  magistrate  in  such  a  style  as  that. 
However,  Sam,  take  the  book  and  swear 
Houi-igan." 

Sam  accordingly  took  the  book,  and  put- 
ting it  into  Hourigan's  hand,  said,  "You 
shall  make  true  answers  to  such  questions  as 
shall  be  put  to  you,  and  swear  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  so 
help  you  God,  and  one-and-sixpence  to 
me ! " 

"  Never  mind  the  one-and-sixpence  at 
jn-esent,  Sam,"  said  his  master,  "  he  owes  j'ou 
nothing  now.     Proceed." 

Hourigan's  thumb  had  the  genuine  angle 
on  the  back  of  the  book,  but  it  did  not  es- 
cape Sam,  who  said,  "  You  intend  to  kiss 
your  thumb,  Hourigan,  but  it's  no  go  ;  here, 
sir,  stand  there,  so  that  the  book  won't  be  a 
screen  for  you  ;  turn  round — there  now — 
proceed." 

Hourigan,  finding  that  the  evasion  in  thig 
instance  was  impracticable,  gave  it  a  sti-ong, 
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derisive  smack  that  mif^bt  be  lieard  outside 
the  room.  "I  hope,"  he  added,  "you  are 
satisfied  now,  Mr.  Fiiiigan." 

"  I  see,"  replied  Saiu,  "  that  you've  kissed 
the  book  when  you  were  made  to  do  it ;  but 
I  see  jist  as  clearly  that  the  sorra  much  tmth 
are  we  goiu'  to  get  out  of  you." 

The  case  then  proceeded  ;  but  as  it  would 
prove,  probably,  ratlier  tiresome  to  the  gen- 
erality of  our  readers,  we  shall  not  p^ive  it  at 
length.  It  was  (juite  eWdeiit,  however,  that 
the  plaintifl'  and  defendant  both  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  vacillating  and  timid 
chai-acter  of  the  magistrate,  who  in  the  case 
before  us  was  unifoi-mly  swayed  by  the 
words  of  the  liust  speaker  ;  and  it  was  equally 
evident  that  each  sjjeaker  so  shaped  his  argu- 
ments as  that  they  might  the  more  effectual- 
ly beai-  upon  O'Driscol's  weak  points. 

"Hem — hem — this,  I  persave,  turns  out  to 
be  a  veiT  important  and  difficult  case,  ISIi-. 
Purcel — a  very  difficult  case,  Hourigan — a — ■ 
a — a  case  indeed  that  requires  great  deliber- 
ation and  coolness.  Here  is  strong  provoca- 
tion on  one  hand,  and  jirompt  punishment 
on  the  other.  Can  you  swear,  Mr.  Purcel,  to 
the  accuracy  and  substance  of  the  language 
you  say  Hourigan  uttered  ?  " 

"Certainly,  sir,  without  hesitation." 

"  Because  if  he  does,  Hourigan,  I  shall 
be  obliged,  according  to  Act  of  Parhament, 
riir " 

Hourigan  internipted  him  by  a  groan,  and 
ft  rather  significant  shrug. 

"  \\hat  do  you  shrug  and  groan  for,  sir?  " 
asked  the  man  of  law,  who  felt  both  acts 
incompatible  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
court. 

"  Mavrone  !  "  exclaimed  Hourigan,  "  Acts 
of  Pailiamcnt !  oh  !  thin  many  a  bitther  piece 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  has  been  jiractised 
upon  us  by  Act  o'  Parliament !  " 

"  Ho,  you  traisonable  villain  !  "  exclaimed 
the  other — "  what  sedition  is  this?  " 

"Itissich  Acts  o'  Parliament,"  said  the 
atli'oit  knave,  "  that  gets  good  men  and  good 
magistrates  shot  like  df)gs,  an'  tliat  has 
brought  the  counthry  to  the  fearful  ])ass  it's 
in.  I  wisht  myself  I  was  out  of  it,  for  the 
peojile  is  begiunin'  to  single  out  sich  magis- 
trates as  they'll  shoot,  as  if  their  lives  woru't 
worth  a  i-at's." 

"  Ah  ! — hem — hem — Hourigan,  you  are  a 
d— d  ras — hem — simi)lc-hearted  fellow,  I 
think  or  j'ou  wouldn't  spake  as  you  do." 

"  But  am  I  to  get  no  justice,  sir,  against 
the  man  that  left  mo  as  you  see  me  ?  Is  the 
poor  man,  sir,  to  be  liorsewhipped  and  ^ ut 
up  at  the  will  an'  i)leasin-e  of  the  rich,  an' 
not  to  get  either  law  or  justice  ?  " 

O'Driscol's  face  was  now  a  picture  of  most 
ludicrous  embarrassment  and  distress. 


"Certainlj-,  Hourigan,  I  shall — hem— I 
shall  always  administer  justice  impartialh' — 
impartially — no  one  can  question  that.  Your 
case,"  he  ailded— (for  we  must  say  here  tliat 
Hourigan's  language  brought  back  to  his 
mind  all  the  hoiTors  of  Taudrem's  death,  as 
well  as  that  threatened  to  himself  in  the 
recent  notice) — "your  case,  Hourigan  is  a 
difficult  and  pecuhar  one,  poor  man  !  " 

"  Hourigan,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Pui-cel, 
"  take  care  of  what  you  are  about.  Don't  be 
too  certain  that  some  of  your  neighbors  won't 
find  you,  before  you  are  much  older,  in  the 
centre  of  a  deeja-laid  conspiracy ;  and  per- 
haps the  government  of  the  country  may 
have  an  opportunity  before  long  to  thank 
and  reward  those  who  will  have  it  exposed 
and  broken  up.     Do  you  understand  me  ?  " 

Purcel,  while  he  spoke,  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
very  significantly  upon  the  magistrate,  to 
whose  imagination  a  long  and  interesting 
correspondence  with  his  friend,  the  Castle, 
started  immediately  forth,  appended  to  which 
were  votes  of  thanks,  flattering  testimonies, 
together  with  a  stipendiary  magistracy,  with 
a  full  retiring  pension,  and  an  ajipointment 
for  his  son,  in  the  background. 

"  He  has  made  use  of  that  language  to  in- 
timidate your  worship,"  j^roceeded  Purcel, 
"but  I  think  he  ought  to  know  you  bef> 
ter." 

"  Sir,"  said  O'Driscol,  addressing  Houri- 
gan, "  what  did  you  mane  by  talking  about 
shooting  magistrates  ?  Do  you  think,  su'rah, 
to  fi'ighten  me — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol — fi'om 
discharging  my  duty  ?  " 

"  Frighten,  you,  sir !  oh !  bedad,  youi- 
honor,  j-ou  ai-en't  the  gintleman  for  that." 

"No,  sir,  I  believe  not — I  believe  not, 
Hourigan  ;  no,  my  poor  man,  I  am  not  in- 
deed. Hourigan,  you  are  not  an  unci\'il 
person,  but  why  refuse  to  pay  youi"  tithes  ? 
You  are  well  able  to  do  it." 

"  Why,  bekaise  I  daren't,  sir  ;  if  I  did — 
talkin'  about  shootin' — it's  a  round  lump  of 
lead  I  would  find  in  my  stomach  instead  o' 
my  ])oor  breakfast,  some  o'  these  days." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  ho  is  right  enough 
there,  your  worship,"  obsei-ved  Pui'cel, 
"  there's  a  conspiracy " 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  "  oh  ! 
ay  ! — yes  ! — hem— a  conspiracy  !  Well — no 
matter— let  it  rest  for  a  little.  Well — as  this 
ca.se  is  one  of  gi-eat  difficulty,  involving  seve- 
ral profoinid  points  of  law,  I  would  recom- 
mend you  to  make  it  \ip,  and  be  friends. 
Hourigan,  you  will  forgive  Mr.  Purcel,  who 
is  hasty  but  generous.  You  will  forgive 
him,  I  say,  and  he  wll  give  you  something  in 
the  sliape  of  a  salve  for  your  wounds.  Come, 
forgive  him,  Hourigan,  and  I  will  overlook, 
on  my  part,  the  seditious  language  you  used 
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against  the  Irish  magistracy  ;  and,  besides, 
you  will  make  me  j'our  Mend." 

"  Forgive  him,  sir !  "  said  Hoiu-igan,  shrug- 
ging himself,  and  putting  up  his  hand  to  feel 
the  welts  of  black  and  blue  which  inter- 
sected each  other  ui^on  his  countenance  and 
shoulders.  "  An'  maybe  it's  half-a-crown  [ 
he'll  threwn  me."  | 

"  No,  no,  Hourigan,  I'll  guarantee  for  him  j 
that  he'll  treat  you  hberally  :  one  good  turn  ' 
.deserves  another,  you  know." 

"  Well,  then,  let  him  say  what  he'll  give  me. " 

"  There's  a  pound-note  for  you,"  said 
Purcel,  flinging  it  across  the  table.  "  If  you 
take  that,  j'ou  may,  but  if  not,  I'U  give  no 
more.  Your  worship,  this,  you  perceive,  is 
a  cross-case,  and  if  you  receive  examinations 
on  the  one  side,  you  will,  of  coui'se,  ujjou  the 
other  ?  " 

"Ti-ue,"  replied  O'Driscol,  who  had  not 
thought  of  this,  and  who  seized  upon  it  as  a 
perfect  relief  to  him  ;  "  true.  Mi-.  Purcel,  it  is 
a  cross-case,  and  so  I  understand  it.  Let 
me  recommend  you  to  take  the  money, 
Houi-igan." 

"  Well,  then,  your  honor,  I  -uiU,  on  your 
account,  and  bekaise,  as  your  worship  says, 
bckaise  one  good  turn  denarves  another,  an' 
ought  to  get  it.  I'm  satisfied  for  the  pres- 
ent." And  as  he  spoke,  he  tui'ned,  in  a 
skulking,  furtive  manner,  such  a  look  upon 
Purcel  as  we  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe. 

"Now,  Hourigan,"  said  O'Driscol,  "I  am 
glad  I  have  settled  this  matter  in  your  favor. 
If  I  had  taken  Mr.  Purcel's  informations,  you 
would  have  certainly  been  transported  ;  but 
the  ti-uth  is,  and  I  trust  you  have  seen  it  this 
day,  and  wiU  allow  it,  that  in  my  magisterial 
capacity,  although  just  and  imjiartial  I  hope, 
yet,  still,  whenever  I  can  with  raison,  I  am 
always  disposed  to  lane  towards  the  poor 
man,  and  be  the  poor  man's  magisti-ate — hem 
— ahem  ! " 

"  Yes,  plaise  your  honor,"  said  Hourigan, 
rather  diily,  "  but  it's  so  hard  to  make  the 
people  at  large  believe  the  truth,  sir.  Good- 
mornin',  yoiu"  worship,  an'  many  thanks  for 
the  illigant  justice  you  gave  me.  Good- 
mornin'  you,  too,  Misther  Piu'cel  ;  I  hope 
we'U  be  betther  friends,  sir.'' 

"  And  I  hope  you  will  pay  your  tithes,  and 
keep  a  civiler  tongue  in  yoiu-  head,"  replied 
the  latter,  as  Hourigan  left  the  office. 

Before  this  weighty  matter  was  deter- 
mined, Fergus  O'Driscol,  although  satisfied 
that  Hourigan  and  their  new  laborer  were 
acquainted,  resolved  to  corroborate  his  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  if  possible,  and  for  this 
pm-jjose  he  sent  the  fellow,  as  had  been 
agreed  on,  to  walk  Purcel's  horse  up  and 
down  the  lower  part  of  the  avenue,  near  the 
entrance  gate,  which  was  somewhat  secluded 


and  not  within  view  of  the  house,  for  the 
avenue  was  a  winding  one.  In  the  mean- 
time he  stationed  himself  in  a  clump  of 
trees,  to  wliieh  he  went  by  a  back  walk  in 
the  shrubbeij  that  was  concealed  from  that 
part  of  the  avenue.  Here,  we  saj%  he  sta- 
tioned hunself  to  watch  these  worthies,  but, 
unfortmiately,  at  too  gi-eat  a  distance  to  hear 
their  conversation,  should  they  speak  and 
recognize  each  other.  On  this  subject  he 
was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  sus- 
pense. Hourigan  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and,  on  approaching  the  st/anger,  looked 
cautiously  about  him  in  every  direction, 
whilst  the  latter,  who  had  been  walking 
Purcel's  horse  towards  the  house,  suddenly 
turned  back,  and  kej^t  conversing  with 
Hourigan  until  they  reached  the  enti-ance 
gate,  where  they  stood  for  about  ten  minutes 
in  close  and  evidently  confidential  dialogue, 
as  was  clear  from  their  watching  in  all  di- 
rections, to  make  certain  that  they  were  not 
observed.  They  then  shook  hands,  cordially, 
and  Hourigan  bent  his  steps  towards  the 
town  of  Lisnagola.  Fergus,  who  had  seen 
all  their  motions  most  distinctly,  took  occa- 
sion to  i^ass  up  the  avenue  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  where  he  met  the  stranger  still 
leading  Purcel's  horse. 

"  What's  your  name,  my  good  fellow  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Phil  Hart,  sir." 

"  Do  you  know  if  the  man  who  sum- 
moned Mr.  Purcel  before  my  father  has  gone 
out  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  plaise  your  honor." 

"  Did  any  person  go  out  within  the  last 
few  minutes  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  there  went  a  man  out ;  maybe  it 
was  him." 

"  You  don't  know  Hourigan's  appearance, 
then  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Hourigan,  was  that  his  name  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Are  you  a  native  of  this  county  ?  " 

"Not  exactly,  sir  ;  but  I  have  friends  in  it." 

"  Who  are  thej'  ?  " 

"  The  Ahernes,  sir,  up  in  the  mountains 
behind  Lisnagola  beyant." 

"  And  who  recommended  you  to  Mr. 
Arthur  ?  " 

"  His  brother-in-law,  sii',  one  Frank  Fin- 
nerty,  in  the  momitains  above  ;  that  is, 
they're  both  marrid  upon  the  two  shistheis, 
23laise  your  honor." 

"And  what  caused  you  to  leave  your 
native  place?" 

"  Wlij',  sir,  my  father  houlds  a  bit  o'  land  ; 
he  pwed  some  tithe,  sir,  and " 

"  Would  not  iDay  it ;  they  consequently 
took  i^roceedings— you  resisted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  and  then  you  had  to  run  for 
it." 
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"  Well,  not  exactly,  sir." 

"  How  was  it,  then  ?  " 

'•  Why,  sii-,  we  paid  the  tithes  ;  an"  whin 
this  was  discovered,  I,  at  any  rate,  hatl  to  ran 
for  it  The  people,  your  honor,  found  out 
tli;it  it  was  I  that  \yeil  them,  an"  I  was  glad, 
of  coorse,  to  fly  for  my  life.  I'd  thank  you, 
sir,  to  keep  what  I  tould  you  to  yourself,  for 
even  if  it  was  known  in  this  neighborhood 
that  I  ped  them,  I  wouldn't  be  safe." 

"  You  don't  know  Hourigan,  then  ?  " 

"  How  could  I,  sir,  and  me  a  sthranger  ?  " 

"Fuitli,  and  whether  you  do  or  not,  it 
seems  to  me  there's  a  strong  famOy  likeness 
between  you  and  him." 

"  Maybe  so,"  the  fellow  replied,  with  a 
ginn.  '•  I  hear  my  father  saj'  tJiat  he  sai'tin- 
ly  was  down  in  this  counthry  when  lie  was 
sowin'  his  wild  oats :  "  and  with  this  ob- 
servation he  passed  on  with  the  hoi'se  he 
was  leading. 


CHAPTER  \in. 

An  Unreformed  Ch'jtrh—The  Value  of  Pub/ic  Opin- 
ion—Be not  Familiar  xoith  the  Great. 

Recent  circumstances  have,  unfortunately, 
shown  us  the  danger  of  tampering  with, 
and  stimulating,  the  blind  impulses  of  ig- 
norant prejudice  and  popular  pa.ssion  be- 
yond that  hmit  where  the  jjowers  of  restraint 
cea.se  to  operate  with  effect.  At  the  period 
which  our  narrative  has  now  reached,  and 
for  a  considerable  time  before  it,  those  low 
ramblings  which  stuimed  and  frightened 
the  ear  of  civilized  society,  like  the  ominous 
sounds  that  precede  an  earthquake,  were 
now  followed  l)y  those  tremblings  and  un- 
didations  which  accompany  the  shock  itself. 
But  before  we  describe  that  social  condition 
to  which  we  refer,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
sliould  previously  raise  tlie  vail  a  little, 
which  time  has  di-awn  between  us  and  the 
condition  of  the  Established  Church,  not 
merely  at  that  crisis,  but  for  a  long  period 
before  it.  This  we  shall  do  as  briefly  as 
possible,  because  we  feel  that  it  is  an  ex- 
ceeilingly  unpleasant  ta.sk  to  contemplate  a 
pictui-e  which  pre.sents  to  us  points  of  obser- 
vation that  are,  n-om  their  verj'  nature,  pain- 
ful to  look  upon — and  features  so  secular 
and  carnal,  that  scarcely  any  language  could 
exaggerate,  much  less  distort  them, 

Tlie  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  then, 
in  its  uiipurged  and  unreformed  state,  was 
ven.-  little  else  than  a  mere  jiolitical  engine 
for  supporting  and  fostering  British  inter- 
ests and  English  principles  in  this  country  ; 
and  no  one  here  had  any  great  chance  of 


preferment  in  it  who  did  not  signalize  him- 
self some  way  in  favor  of  British   pohcy. 
The    Establishmeut   was   indeed    the   only 
bond  that  bound  the  political  interests  of 
the  two  nations  together.     But  if  any  per- 
son will  now  venture  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  Ii'ish  Church  fi-om  her  gorgeousuess  and 
immense  wealth  at  that  period,  he  will  un- 
questionably find  that  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  sjiiritual,   pm-e,    holy,    self-denjing, 
i  and  zealous  Church,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than   an   overgi-own,   proud,  idle,   and 
indolent    Establishmeut,    bloated    by   ease 
and  indulgence,    and   coiTupted    almost   to 
I  the  very  core  by  secular  and  political  pros- 
I  titution.     The    state   of   the  Establishment 
j  was  indeed  equallj'  anomalous  and  disgrace- 
j  ful.     So  jealous  was  England,   and  at  the 
same  time  so  rapacious  of  its  wealth,  that  it 
was  parcelled   out  to   Enghshmen  without 
either  shame  or  scrapie,   whilst  L'ish  pietj- 
and  learning,"  when  they  dirl  happen  to  be 
found,  were  uniformly  overlooked  and  dis- 
regarded.    All  the   ecclesiastical   offices   of 
dignity  and  emolument  were  bestowed  upon 
Englishmen  ;   upon   men    who    lived    here 
with  reluctance,  and  but  seldom — who  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  country  or  its  inhabit- 
ants— nay,  who  looked  upon  us,  in  general, 
with  feeling  of  hostility  and  contempt ;  and 
who,  bj'  examijle  or  ^jrece^jt,  rendered  no 
j  earthly  equivalent  for  the  enormous   sums 
that  were  drawn  from  a  poor  and  struggling 
people.     It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  prodigious 
'  ecclesiastical  revenues  were  not  paid  by  the 
peojjle,   but  by   the   landlord,   who,   if  the 
people  had  not  paid  them,  would  have  added 
them  to  the  rent.     But  even  so — the  strug- 
]  gling  peasant  reasoned  naturally,  for  he  felt 
it  to  be  one  thing  to  pay  even  a  high  rent  to 
the  landlord,  whose  rights,  as  such,  he  ac- 
\  knowledged,   but  a  very  difl'erent  thing  to 
j  pay  forth  out  of  his  own  jiocket  a  tenth  of 
,  his  produce  to  the  pastor  of  a  hostile  creed, 
which   had   little   sympathy   with   him,    for 
j  which   he  received  no  si)iritu:il  equivalent, 
and   on  which,   besides,   he   was  taught  to 
look  as  a  gi-oss  and  ungodly  heresy. 
j      But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it     In  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  it  is  rather  hazard- 
ous for  the  champion  of  our  former  Kstab- 
lishnient  to  niakti  any  allusion  to  the  land- 
lord at  all ;  the   fact   unfortunately   being, 
that  in  the  msmagement  and  disposal  of  land, 
the  landlords,  in  general,  were  gifted  with  a 
j  very   convenient  forgetfulness    that   such  a 
j  demand  as  tithe  was  to  come  upon  the  tenant 
I  at  all.     The  land  in  genenU  was  let  as  if  it 
j  had  been  titlie-free,  whilst,  at  the  same  time. 
I  and  in  i)recis('ly  the  same  grasping  spirit,  it 
so  hai)p(nf(l,  tiiat  wlicrevor  it  was  tithe-free 
the  rents  exacted  were  also  enormous,   and 
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sucli  as — supposing  tithe  had  not  an  ex- 
istence— no  country  ever  could  suffer  to  be- 
come the  basis  of  valuation,  or  to  settle  down 
into  a  sj'stem.  In  fact,  such  was  the  spirit, 
and  so  profligate  the  condition  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  a  long  lapse  of  time,  both 
before  and  after  the  Union,  that  we  may  lay 
it  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  every- 
thing was  rewai-ded  in  it  but  piety  and 
learnmg. 

If  there  were  anything  wanting  to  i^rove 
the  iruth  and  accuracy  of  our  statements,  it 
■\\oulil  be  found  in  the  bitter  and  relentless 
spirit  ■with  which  the  Established  Church 
and  her  pastors  were  assailed,  at  the  period 
of  which  we  write.  And  let  it  be  observed 
here,  thai  even  then,  the  Church  in  this 
country,  \n.  spirit,  in  learning,  in  zeal,  and 
piety,  was  an  angel  of  purity  compared  to 
what  she  had  been  twenty  or  thirty  years 
before.  The  course  of  clerical  education  had 
been  defined,  established,  arid  extended ; 
young  profligates  could  not  enter  the  Church, 
as  in  the  good  old  times,  without  any  earthly 
l^rcjjaration,  either  in  learning  or  morals. 
They  were  obliged  to  read,  and  thoroughly 
to  understand,  an  extensive  and  enUghtened 
course  of  divinity — to  attend  lectures  and 
entitle  themselves,  both  by  attendance  and 
answering,  to  a  certain  number  of  certificates, 
without  which  they  had  no  chance  for  orders. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  were  forced  to  become 
serious  ;  and  the  consequences  soon  began 
to  appear  in  the  general  character  of  the 
Church.  Jluch  piety,  activity,  learning,  and 
earnest  labor  were  to  be  found  in  it ;  and 
indeed,  we  may  ventiu'e  to  say,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  her  carnal  and  debasing  , 
wealth,  she  had  been  purified  and  reformed 
to  a  verj-  considerable  extent,  even  then,  i 
Still,  however,  the  bloated  mass  of  mammon  | 
hung  about  her,  prostrating  her  energies, 
secularizing  her  spii-it,  and,  we  must  add, 
oi^pressiug  the  jieople,  out  of  whose  pockets 
it  was  forced  to  come.  When  the  calamity, 
therefore,  which  the  reader  may  perceive  is 
partly  upon  and  impending  over,  the  Prot- 
estant clergy,  actually  occurred,  it  did  not 
find  them  unprepared,  nor  without  the 
sympathy  of  many  of  the  very  j)eople  who 
were  forced  by  the  tjTannical  influence  of 
party  feeling  to  oppose  them  publicly.  To 
their  sufferings  and  unexampled  patience, 
however,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  refer,  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  ovir  narrative  ;  and  for 
that  reason,  we  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Established  Church  for  a  considerable  length 
nf  time  before  the  tithe  agitation,  and  also 
imme.diatehj  preceding  it ;  and  we  deemed  it 
necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
witli  both,  in  order  that  he  may  the  better  un- 


derstand the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  almost 
universal  assault  which  was,  by  at  least  one 
party — the  Roman  Catholic— so  furiously 
made  upon  it.  At  the  present  period  of 
our  narrative,  then,  the  population  of  the 
country,  especially  of  the  South  and  West, 
had  arrived  at  that  state  of  agitation,  which, 
whether  its  object  be  legitimate  or  not,  is 
certain,  in  a  short  time,  to  brutalize  the 
public  mind  and  debauch  the  public  morals, 
by  removing  aU  the  conscientious  impedi- 
ments which  religion  places  against  crime, 
and  consequently  all  scruple  in  commiting  it. 
Heretofore,  those  vile  societies  of  a  secret 
nature,  that  disgrace  the  country  and  debase 
the  character  of  her  people,  existed  frequent- 
ly under  separate  denominations,  and  for 
distinct  objects.  Now,  however,  they  all 
consented  to  abandon  these  peculiar  pur- 
poses, and  to  coalesce  into  one  great  con- 
spii-acy  against  the  destruction  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  how- 
ever, that  this  general  outcry  against  the 
Church,  and  its  accompanying  onslaught  on 
her  property,  originated  directly  with  the 
people.  No  such  thing  ;  the  people,  as  they 
always  are,  and,  we  fear,  ever  will  be,  were 
mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  host  of 
lay  and  clerical  agitators  ;  and  no  argument 
was  left  iinattemf)ted  or  uuurged  to  hound 
them  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  Establish- 
ment. From  the  Corn  Exchange  down  to 
the  meanest  and  most  obscure  tribunal  of 
agitation  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  vir- 
tues of  passive  resistance  were  inculcated 
and  preached,  and  the  great  champion  of 
popular  rights  told  the  jieople  publicly  and 
repeatedly  that  they  might  not  be  afraid  to 
follow  his  advice,  for  that  it  mattered  httle 
how  oppressive  or  stringent  any  act  of  par- 
Hament  in  defence  of  the  Established  Church 
might  be,  he  would  undertake  to  drive  a 
coach  and  six  through  the  very  severest  of 
its  penalties.  Nor  were  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood idle  during  these  times  of  storm  and 
commotion.  At  the  head  of  them,  and  fore- 
most in  both  ability  and  hatred  of  tithes, 
stood  the  late  Dr.  Doyle,  the  celebrated  J. 
K.  L.  of  that  day.  Bishop  of  Kildare  and 
Leighlin  ;  a  man  to  whose  great  intellectual 
powers  the  country  at  large  chiefly  owes  the 
settlement  of  that  most  difficult  and  impor- 
tant question.  This  able  prelate  assailed  the 
system  with  a  fiery  vehemence  that  absolute- 
ly set  the  country  in  a  blaze,  and  reduced 
the  wealthy  Establishment  to  a  case  of  the 
most  unprecedented  distress.  Who  can  for- 
get that  memorable  apothegm  to  the  Ii-ish 
peoisle  on  the  subject?  "  Let  j'our  hatred 
of  tithes,"  he  said,  "be  as  lasting  as  your 
sense  of  justice." 

Unfortunately  it  is  an  easy  task  to  instruct 
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or  tempt  the  L-ish  peasant  to  violate  the  law,  I 
especially  wiieu  sanctioned,  in  that  violation,  | 
by  those  wliose  opinion  and  advice  he  takes  j 
as  the  standard  of  his  conduct.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  state  of  the  country  was  now  be- 
coming fiij:rhtful  and  portentous ;  and  al- 
tliough  there  had  not,  as  yet,  been  much 
blood  shed,  still  there  was  no  person  ac- 
quainted with  the  extraordmary  pains  which 
were  taken  to  excite  the  people  against  the  1 
payment  of  tithe,  who  was  not  able  to  an- 
ticipate the  terrible  outburst  and  sanguinaiy 
slaughters  which  soon  followed. 

We  have  akeady  detailed  a  midnight 
meeting  of  the  anti-tithe  confederacy  ;  but 
so  confideut  had  the  people  soon  become  in 
the  principle  of  general  unanimity  against  ' 
the  payment  of  this  impost,  that  they  did 
not  hesitjite  to  traverse  the  (country  in  open 
daj"  by  tliousands ;  thus  setting  not  only 
law,  but  all  the  powers  of  the  (tountry  by 
which  it  is  usually  carried  out  and  supi^ort-  I 
eJ,  at  complete  defiance.  ! 

Threatening  letters,  and  notices  of  violent  : 
death,  signed  with  blood,  and  conbiining 
the  form  of  a  cofifin,  were  sent  to  all  such  as  \ 
were  in  any  way  obnoxious,  or,  what  was  the  j 
same  thing,  who  were  in  any  way  disposed 
eitlier  to  pay  tithes  or  exact  them. 

In  this  state  matters  were,  when,  one  ' 
morning  about  a  week  after  the  scene  we 
have  just  described  in  O'Driscol's  office,  a  dia- 
logue to  the  following  effect  took  place  in 
the  proctor's  immense  farm-yard,  between  i 
our  friend  llogue  Moylan  and  his  quondam  | 
sweetheart,  Letty  Lenehan.  Letty,  of  late,  j 
that  is  since  the  morning  of  the  peddler's 
conversation  with  Mogue,  had  observed  that 
some  unaccountable  change  had  taken  place 
in  his  whole  manner,  not  only  towards  her- 
self, but  in  his  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
his  fellow -servants.  He  was,  for  instiince,  j 
much  more  silent  that  he  had  ever  been  :  but 
although  lie  spoke  less,  he  appeared  to  think  i 
more  ;  yet  it  might  be  ob.served,  that  what-  ' 
ever  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  wsus,  it  evi-  i 
deutly  had  dill'used  a  singular  degree  of 
serenity,  and  a  peculiarly  striking  (compla- 
cency through  his  whole  manner.  With  re- 
spect to  herself  he  had  ascended  from  the 
lover  into  the  patron  ;  and  although  she  had 
\wM\  amu.sing  herself  at  his  expense  ; 
throughout  their  previous  courtship,  if  it  ; 
<'oul(l  he  termed  such,  yet  she  felt  no  less 
puzzled  as  to  tbe  cjiuse  of  such  a  change,  | 
and  ijuite  as  anxious  to  iwccrtain  it.  ; 

On  the  morning  in  question,  Mogue  and  , 
Jerry  Joyce  h.^ul  been  engaged  in  winnowing 
a  large  quantity  of  wheat  in  tlie  barn. 
Jerry,  whose  manner  wiis  ostensibly  that  of 
a  soft,  simple  young  fellow,  and  whom  but 
few   looked  upon   as  posseiised  of    the  or-  , 


dinary-  nin  of  common  sense,  was  treated  by 
Mogue,  and  indeed  by  most,  but  not  all 
of  his  fellow  sei-vant.s,  as  one  woidd  treat  a 
young  Lid  who  \\m\  not  yet  ai-rived  at  years 
of  discretion,  or  maturity  of  judgment. 

"  Jerry,"  said  Mogue,  "  why  but  you  do  bo 
cortin'  the  girls,  man  alive?  That  I  may 
never  sin  but  it's  a  great  thing  to  have  them 
fond  o'  one." 

"Ay,"  replied  Jeny,  who  was  perfectly 
well  awai-e  of  his  foible,  "  if  I  had  the  art  of 
sootherin'  and  puttin'  my  comedher  an  thim 
like  some  o'  my  acquaintiinces  ;  hut,  me  !  is 
it  foolish  JeiTy  Joyce  they'd  care  about '?  Oh, 
no  !  begor  that  cock  wouldn't  fight." 

"  Your  acquaintances  !  "  exclaimed  Mogue, 
seizing  upon  the  term,  in  Jerry's  reply, 
which  he  knew  referred  to  himself,  "and 
which  of  your  acquaintances,  now,  does  be 
sootherin'  an'  puttin'  his  comedher  an'  them, 
eh,  Jeny  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  Mogue,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  how  di'oll  you  are  !  As  if  you  thought  I 
didn't  mane  one  Mogue  Moylan  that  they're 
tearin'  their  caps  about  every  day  in  the 
week." 

"  Tearin'  their  caps  !  arrah,  who  is,  Jen-y  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  gii-ls." 

"  Tiie  gii-ls !  Och !  man,  sure  that's  an 
ould  story  ;  but  I  declare  it  to  you,  Jerry,  it 
isn't  my  fault ;  it's  a  nateral  gift  wid  me,  for  I 
take  no  pains  tt)  make  them  fond  o'  nic  ; 
that  I  may  never  do  harm  if  I  do." 

"An' how  does  it  happen  that  they  are? 
Sure  there's  Letty,  now — poor  Letty  Lenehan 
— an'  God  help  her !  sure,  for  the  last  week, 
she  appears  to  me  to  be  breakin'  her  heart. 
She  doesn't  say  af  coorse,  that  you're  the 
occasion  of  it ;  but  doesn't  every  one  of  us 
know  that  you  are  ?  Have  you  been  could 
to  her,  or  what  ? 

"  Why  thin,  now,  Jerry,  I  declare  it  to  you 
that  I'm  heai-t  sorry  for  poor  Letty  ;  but 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  anin't  my  own  man,  now, 
do  you  hear  that  ?  " 

"  Sure  you  don't  mane  to  say  that  you're 
married  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  married  ;  but  listen  hither, 
Jen-y  —  you  don't  know  the  man  you're 
spakiu'  to— it's  a  gift  that  God  gave  me — 
but,  you  don't  know  the  man  you're  spakin' 
to  ;  however  as  for  poor  Letty,  I'll  provide 
for  her  some  way — the  poor  affectionate 
crature  ;  an'  she's  good-lookin,'  too  ;  how- 
ever, as  I  said,  I'D  do  something  for  her  some 
way,"  and  here  lie  nodded  and  winked  with 
most  villainous  signiticance. 

If  Jerry  had  not  fully  comprehended  the 
scoundrel's  character,  it  is  very  probable 
that  this  language  would  have  caused  him 
to  give  the  hyiiocritical  villain  a  sound 
drubbing ;    for  it  must  be   known   to   our 
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readers,  that  Jen-y  and  Lettj'  were  faithfully  ' 
attached  to  each  other  —  a  circumstance  I 
which  was  also  known  to  the  whole  family,  I 
and  which  nothing  could  have  prevented  | 
Mogiie  from  observing  but  his  own  blind  | 
and  egregiovis  vanity.  | 

"But  what  do  you  mane,  Mogue,  when  • 
you  say  you  aren't  your  own  man  !  " 

"I  can't  tell  you  ;  but  the  tliruth  is,  Jeriy 
— poor,  good-natured  Jeny — that  every  man  ' 
ought  to  look  high,  especially  when  he  sees 
the  regard  that's  for  him,  and  especially,  too, 
when  God — blessed  be  His  name — has  gifted 
him  as  some  i^eople  is  gifted.  There's  a 
man  hereabouts  that  thinks  he  could  put  my 
nose  out  o'  joint.  Oh !  it's  a  great  thing, 
Jerry,  to  have  nice,  ginteel,  thin  features, 
that  Avon't  spoil  by  the  weather.  Throth, 
red  cheeks  or  a  white  skin  in  a  man  isn't  be- 
comin' ;  an'  as  for  larnin',  Jerry,  it  may  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  take  it  m,  but  a  very 
httle  hole  would  soon  let  it  all  out.  May  I 
never  do  harm  but  I'm  glad  that  job's  over," 
alluding  to  the  employment  at  which  they 
were  engaged.  "  Oh  !  then,  but  that's  a 
tine  cast  o'  whate  !  " 

"It  is,"  rei)lied  Jerry  ;  "biit  m  regard  to 
the  larnin'  I  don't  undherstand  you." 

"  No  niatther  for  that,  Jen-y,  I  may  be  a 
good  friend  to  you  yet ;  ay,  indeed  may  I — 
poor  good-natui-ed  Jerry ;  an'  when  that 
time  comes,  if  you  have  any  scruple  in  axin' 
Misther  Moylan  to  countenance  you  and  be- 
friend you,  why  it'U  be  your  own  fault  my 
poor,  good-natured  Jeny." 

"  Many  thanks,  Misther  Moylan,"  rcpHed 
Jerry,  assuming  a  gravity  which  he  could 
scarcely  maintain,  "  remember  that  you  don't 
forget  yom-  promise.  I'm  goin'  over  to  get 
the  sacks  from  Misther  John  ;  an'  by  the 
way,  aren't  you  goin'  out  to-day  to  shoot  wid 
Misther  M'Carthy?" 

"  Well,  I  declare,  I  beUeve  I  am  ;  I  know 
the  mountains  well,  an'  I'm  fond  of  seein'  fun, 
or  of  hearin'  of  it,  any  way." 

Jerry  then  departed,  and  Mogue,  now  left 
to  himself,  exclaimed  in  a  soliloquj',  "  Ay, 
an'  if  I  don't  see  it  this  night,  I'll  hear  of  it 
to-mon-ow,  I  hope.  INIr.  M'Carthy,  you're  in 
my  way  ;  but  as  I  said  to  that  poor  omad- 
hawn,  although  it  took  many  a  year  to  get 
the  lai-nin'  into  that  head  of  yours,  one  little 
hole  will  soon  let  it  out  again."  As  MogTie 
uttered  the  last  words,  the  ear  of  Letty 
Lenehan  was  somewhat  nearer  him  than  he 
imagmed.  She  had  come  to  call  them  to 
breakfast,  and  seeing  that  the  back-door  of 
the  barn  was  open,  she  approached  it,  as 
being  nearest  to  her,  and  on  jieeping  in, 
haK  disposed  for  a  piece  of  frohc,  she  heard 
Mogue  utter  the  soliloquy  we  have  just  re- 
peated ;  but  as  he  stood  with  his  back  to- 


wards her,  he  was  not  at  all  aware  that  she 
was  i^resent,  or  had  heard  him. 

Lnmediately  after  breakfast,  Mogue  and 
M'Carthy  set  out  for  the  mountains,  the  lat- 
ter furnished  with  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ments for  the  sport,  and  the  former  carrj'- 
ing  a  game-bag  and  refreshments ;  for  as 
M'Carthy  knew  that  it  must  be  the  last  day 
he  could  devote  to  such  amusements,  he  re- 
solved to  have  a  good  day's  sport,  if  possible. 

"  Now,  Mogue,"  said  his  companion,  "  j'ou 
are  much  better  acquainted  with  these  moun- 
tains than  I  am,  and  with  those  places  where 
we  may  be  likely  to  find  most  game.  I,  there- 
fore, place  myself  in  your  hands  for  the  day." 

"  Well,  indeed  I  ought,  sir,  to  know  them, ' 
repUed  Mogue,  "  and  I  beheve  I  do  ;  and 
talkin'  of  that,  you  have  often  heard  of  the 
great  robber  and  rapparee,  Shaun  Bernha  ?  " 

"I  have  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  Stables, 
which  he  up  somewhere  in  these  mountains." 

"  Exactly,  sir  ;  an'  it  is  what  I  was  thinkin', 
that  we  might  take  a  look  at  them  in  the 
coorse  of  our  sport  to-day ;  in  regard,  es- 
pecially, that  there's  more  game  about  them 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  mountains." 

"  Veiy  well,  then,  Mogue,"  replied  his  com- 
panion, "so  be  it  ;  you  are,  as  I  said,  my 
guide  for  the  day." 

"  But  do  you  know,  sir,  why  he  was  called 
Shaun  Bernha  ?  " 

"  No,  I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  It  was  odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  How- 
andever,  may  I  be  happy  but  they  say  it's 
true !  You  see,  sir,  he  was  called  Shaun 
Bernha  bekaise  he  never  had  a  tooth  in  his 
head  ;  an'  no  more  had  any  of  his  family  ; 
and  yet,  su-,  it's  said,  that  he  could  bite  a 
piece  out  of  a  plate  of  sheet  ii-on  as  aisily  as 
you  or  I  could  out  a  cake  of  gingerbread." 

"  Well,  Mogue,  all  that  I  can  say  to  that 
is,  that  he  had  devilish  hard  gums,  and  stood 
in  no  fear  of  the  toothache." 

"Well,  then,  we'U  sweep  around  the  slebeen 
hills  here,  keepin'  Altnaveenan  to  our  right, 
and  Lough  Moeall  to  our  left ;  then,  by  going 
right  ahead  we'll  come  to  his  stables  ;  and 
indeed  they're  well  worth  seein'." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Mogue,  never  say  it 
again."  And  they  accordingly  proceeded  at 
a  vigorous  pace  to  the  mountains,  which  were 
now  distant  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  them. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  leave  them  to 
pui-i3ue  their  game,  and  beg  our  readers  to 
accompany  us  once  more  to  the  house  of  our 
friend,  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  who,  what  between 
the  dread  of  assa.ssination  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  dehght  of  haring  a  proper  subject  to 
justify  him  in  communicating  with  the 
government  on  the  other,  passed  his  time  in 
alterations,  now  of  fear,  and  again  of  his  pe- 
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culiar  ambition  to  be  recognized  as  an  active 
.111(1  fearless  magistrate  by  the  then  existing 
powers,  that  were,  to  such  as  knew  the  man 
anl  undei-stood  his  character,  perfectly  lu- 
(licrous.  0;i  the  morning  in  question,  lie 
w:is,  as  usual,  s-ated,  in  his  morning-gown 
and  slippei-s,  at  the  breakfast-table,  reading 
a  country  paper,  in  ^^•llich,  by  the  way,  ap- 
prared  the  following  jjiu-agraph  : — 

"Tl-rbulent  State  of  the  Country. — We 
regret  to  say,  that  the  state  of  the  country  is 
every  day  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled. 
A  few  days  ago,  whilst  one  of  our  excellent 
and  most  resolute  magisti'ates,  Fitzgerald 
O'Driscol.  Esq.,  was  engaged  in  his  office, 
dctormining  an  important  ciise  of  assault 
that  came  liefore  him,  and  which  he  did,  as 
lie  usu  illy  does,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of 
tiie  parties,  he  received  a  threatening  notice, 
couclied  in  most  violent  language,  in  fact, 
breathing  of  blood  and  assassination  !  Wliy 
a  gentleman  of  such  high  magisterial  cLaracter 
as  Mr.  (J'Driscol  should  have  been  selected 
as  an  oliject  of  popular  vengeance,  we  do  not 
niidei-stand.  ilr.  O'Driscol  combines  in  him- 
self ill!  those  qualities  that  are  peculiarly' 
suited  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  such 
distiartcd  times  as  the  present.  "Whilst  firm 
and  intiepid,  almost  to  a  miracle,  he  is  at  the 
siiue  time  easy  of  access,  impartial,  and  kind 
t:i  his  himible  countrymen,  to  wl  om  he  has 
nnifoniily  proved  liim.self  mild  and  indulgent, 
so  far  as  justice — which  by  the  w'aj-,  he 
ahv.ivs  tempers  with  mercy — will  allow  him  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  is  uniformly 
known,  and  desei-ves  to  be  known,  as  the 
prior  man's  magistrate.  It  is  true,  lie  is 
kii'iwii  also  to  be  a  man  of  highly  loyal  and 
constitutional  principles  ;  a  warm  friend  to 
order,  pc^ace,  and  a  resolute  sujiporter  of  the 
laws  of  the  land-^qnalities  which  are  looked 
ii])on  as  crimes  by  the  resolute  and  disloyal 
among  our  kind-hearted  but  misguided  jieo- 
ple.  Of  one  thing,  however,  he  would  beg 
to  appi-jse  the  mi.staken  individu.als  who  have 
vcntureil  to  threaten  him,  and  tliat  is,  to  take 
care  how  they  attempt  to  put  their  foolish 
threats  into  execution  against  so  d.aring  and 
dcspt-i'ate  a  man  as  Jlr.  O'Driscol  is  when 
jirovolced.  He  goes  well  armed,  is  a  dead 
shot,  and  would  feel  deejjly  grieved  at  having 
the  blood  of  any  of  his  mistaken  countrymen 
on  his  hands.  This  we  say  from  what  we 
know  of  Mr.  O'Driscol,  both  as  a  man  and 
as  a  ni:i'/istrate.  In  further  connection  with 
the  s;ate  of  the  counti'v.  we  cannot  think  but 
that  g<)v<'n)ment,  if  made  properly  acquainted 
wilh  it,  would  place  some  mild,  tirm,  but 
fearless  and  resolute  stipendiary  magistrate 
in  uiir  iiei^diborhood  ;  we  mean,  of  course,  a 
mm  who  is  capable,  by  the  peculiar  qualities 
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I  of  his  character,  to  make  liimself  an  instru- 
ment of  great  public  good,  both  to  the  peo- 
I  pie  and  the  government.     Such  a  man  we 
j  know  ;  but  as  we  are  writing  without  either 
I  his  knowledge   or   consent,  we    do  not  feci 
j  ourselves   called   upon   to  pursue   this  im- 
I  portant  subject  further.     AH  we  can  say  is,, 
that  the  violent   opposition   which   is   now 
organized   against   tithes,  and   which   is  al- 
I  ready  beginning   to  convulse   the  country, 
will,  and  even  now  does  i-equire,  the  active 
courage  and  decided  abilities  of  such  a  man." 
[       "Well,  now,  Catherine,"  said  he,  address^ 
ing  his  daughter,  who  sat  near  him,  "  upon 
my  honor  and  conscience  that  was  a  friendly 
I  jjaragi-aph  of  my  fi-iend  Swiggerly — extreme- 
ly so,  indeed.     The  fact  is,  a  dinner  and  a 
good  jorum  is  never  thrown  away  upon  hon- 
I  est  Swiggerly  ;  for  which  raison  I'll  ask  him 
I  to  dine  here  on  Thursday  next." 

He  then  handed  her  the  paper,  pointing 
out  the  p.aragraph  in  question,  which  she 
read  with  something  of  an  arch  smile,  and 
which,  on  her  brother  Fergus  (who  had 
I  been  to  Lisnagola)  joining  them,  she  handed 
to  him. 

"Fergus,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  with 
an  expression  of  character  still  more  comic, 
I  but    yet    sufficiently   subdued    to    pre\ent 
1  O'Driscol   from   obsening  it,   "is  not  that 
}  paragrajsh  very  comiihmentary  to  papa?" 
Fergus,  who  at  once  reeijirocated  tlie  comic 
glance  alluded  to,  replied  ratlier  significantly, 
"It  is  certainly  very  [jralifninij  to  him,  Cath- 
erine." 

"  And  very  creditable  to  Swiggerly,"  add- 
ed O'Driscol. 

"Yes,  father,"  replied  Fergus,  "but  I 
think  he  ought  to  presei-ve,  if  possible,  a 
little  more  oi-igiiiality.  The  substance  of 
that  paragrajih  has  been  regularly  in  bia 
paper,  in  one  shape  or  other,  three  or  four 
times  a  year  during  the  last  couple  of  ye.ars. 
I  ought  to  except  the  introduction  of  the 
threatening  notice,  which  certainly  is  a  new 
feature,  and  the  onh'  new  one  in  it." 

"  Fergus,"  said  the  father,  whilst  his 
I  round,  red,  convivial  features  became  more 
j  inflamed,  "  you  are  super-critical  this  mom- 

j  inpr-" 

I  "  Not  at  all,  sir  ;  but  you  will  excuse  me 
!  for  saying,  that  I  think  a  man  who  is  seeking 
!  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  government, 
what  is  more,  to  receive  substantial  favors 
from  it,  ought  not,  from  principles  of  sclf- 
j  respect,  to  suffer  these  stereotj^ied  para- 
graphs to  appear  fi-om  time  to  time,  (iov- 
ernment  is  not  so  blind,  sir,  but  they  will  at 
once  see  through  the  object  of  such  pai-a- 
gi-aphs." 

"  StarvTayotj-ped  !  Wliat  the  devil,  sir,  do 
you  mane  by  starjT.ayot^'pe  ?    Do  you  mane 
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to  make  a  starjrayotype  of  me  ?  That's  du- 
tiful, Mr.  Fergus— filial  duty,  clane  and  clear 
— and  no  doubt  about  it.  But  I  tell  you, 
sii-,  that  in  spite  of  your  stai-jTayotypes,  it  is 
such  articles  as  tlie  able  one  of  my  fi-iend 
Swiggerly  that  constitutes  the  force  of  i^ublic 
opinion.  Government !  Why,  sii-,  the  gov- 
ernment is  undher  more  obhgations  to  me 
than  I  am  to  them.  It  was  my  activity  and 
loyalty  that  was  the  manes,  principally,  of 
retui-nin'  the  son  of  the  gustus  ratalorum  of 
the  county  for  the  borough  of  Addleborough. 
He  was  their  own  candidate  ;  and  if  that 
wasn't  layin'  them  undher  an  obligation  to 
(ne,  I  don't  know  what  was.  You  may  say 
what  you  like,  but  I  repate,  its  a  right  good 
thing  to  have  the  force  of  public  opinion  in 
your  favor." 

"  Yes,  of  public  opinion,  I  gi-ant  you  ;  but 
surely  you  cannot  pretend,  father,  that  such 
gi-oss  and  barefaced  flattery  as  that  can  be 
termed  pubUc  opinion  ?  " 

"And  why  not,  sir?  Upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  jjass 
when  a  man — a  magistrate — like  me,  must 
be  lectured  by  his  own  sou  !  Isn't  it  too  bad, 
Catherine  ?  " 

"I  am  no  politician,  you  know,  but  I  think 
Le  doesn't  mean  to  lecture  you,  papa  ;  per- 
haps you  ought  to  say  to  reason  or  remon- 
strate with " 

"  Kaison  !  remonstrate  !  And  what  right 
has  he  aither  to  raison  or  remonstrate  with  a 
man — or  rather  a  magistrate — such  as  I  am 
known  by  the  government  to  be.  He  calls 
that  paragraph  gross  and  barefaced  flattery, 
and  myself  a  staryrayotj-pe  !  but  I  tell  him 
now  that  it  is  no  flattery,  nor  anything  at  all  ] 
but  the  downright  naked  thnith,  and  no  man  i 
ought  to  know  that  better  than  I  do,  for  | 
this  good  raison,  that  it  was  myself  wrote  j 
every  line  of  it,  and  got  Swiggerly  only  to  i 
correct  it." 

A  deep  and  crimson  blush  overspread  his  ' 
daughter's  face  on  hearing  this  mean  and  1 
degrading  admission  ;  and  Fergus,  who  was  j 
in  the  act  of  bringing  a  bit  of  ham  to  his 
paouth,  suddenly  laid  it  down  again,  then 
looked  first  at  Catherine,  then  at  his  father, 
several  times  in  succession.  The  good-hu- 
mored girl,  however,  whose  merry  heart  and 
light  s^jirits  always  disposed  her  to  look  at 
the  pleasant  side  of  everything,  suddenly 
glancing  at  the  red,  indign;int  face  with 
which  her  father,  in  the  heat  of  argument, 
and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  public 
opinion  in  this  instance,  had  made  the  ac- 
knowledgment— all  at  once,  and  before  the 
rosy  blush  had  departed  from  her  beautiful 
face,  bur.st  out  into  a  ringing  and  merry 
laugh,  which  Fergus  felt  to  be  contagious 
Qjid  irresistible.     On  glancing  again  at  his 


father,  he  joined  her  in  the  mirth,  and  both 
laughed  long  and  heartily. 

"And  so,  father,"  proceeded  Fergus,  "you 
bring  us  a  paragraph  WTitten  by  yourself,  to 
illustrate  the  value  of  i^ublic  opinion  ;  but 
beUeve  me,  my  deai-  father,  and  I  mean  it 
with  all  respect,  these  i^ulis,  whether  written 
by  one's  seh  or  others — these  political  puff's, 
I  say,  like  literary  ones,  always  do  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  object  they  are  intended  to 
serve." 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  Fergus,  my  boy,  I 
know  how  to  play  my  game,  I  think  ;  and 
besides,  don't  you  know,  I  expect  a  snug 
morsel  from  government  for  yourself,  my 
boy ;  yet  you  never  consider  that— not 
you." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,  I  never  wish  to  hear 
a  respectable  man  like  you  acknowledge  that 
he  is  platjimi  a  game  at  all ;  it  reminds  me  of 
the  cringing,  sycophantic,  and  jDro-stitute 
crew  of  political  gamblers  and  manoeuvrers, 
by  whom,  not  only  this  government,  but 
every  other,  is  perpetually  assailed  and  in- 
fested, and  amongst  which  crew  it  would 
grieve  me  to  think  that  you  should  be  in- 
cluded. As  to  myself,  if  I  ever  get  anything 
from  government,  it  must  not  come  to  me 
through  any  of  those  arrangements  by  wliich 
trick  and  management,  not  to  say  dishonesty 
and  corruiDtion,  are,  to  the  shame  of  all  par- 
ties, so  frequently  rewarded.  With  a  slight 
change  upon  Pope,  I  say — 

"  'Grant  me  honest p! ace,  or  grant  me  none.'  " 

"Poj)e!  What  the  devil  do  I  care  about 
his  ojiinions  ?  let  him  preach  and  stick  to  his 
controversy  with  Father  Tom — from  whom 
he  hadn't  so  much  to  brag  of — but  as  for 
you,   Fergus,  you   ai'e,  to   spake  plainly,  a 

thorough  ass.     What  d d  stuff  you  have 

been  letting  out  of  you !  .Go  and  find,  if 
you  can,  some  piu-er  world  for  yourself  to 
live  in,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  you  are  not  fit 
for  this.  There  is  no  perfection  here,  Cath- 
erine, is  there  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  jsapa  !  certainly." 

"  There  is — is  there  ?  Well,  upon  my 
honor  and  conscience,  now,  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  heard  that  argument  used.  Come, 
then,  how  do  you  prove  it — eh  ?  " 

"There  is  j)erfection,  papa,  occasionally  at 
least,  to  be  found  among  women,  and — you 
certainly,  sir,  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  this — 
occasionally,  too,  among  magistrates — ha ! 
ha  !  ha ! " 

"All!  Kate,  I  know  you  of  old!  Vei7 
good  that — extremely  good,  upon  my  word  I 
However,  as  I  was  saying,  if  j-ou  don't  act 
and  think  as  the  world  about  you  acts  and 
thinks,  you  had  as  good,  as  I  said,  get  a  bet- 
ther  one  if  you  can.     Here,  now,  I  see  Mat 
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Parcel  coming  up  the  avenue  ;  and  as  I  want 
to  liave  some  piivate  conversation  with  him, 
I  inust  be  oft'  to  my  office,  where  I  desu-e  you 
to  send  him  to  me.  There's  a  time  for 
evcrytliing,  they  siv,  and  a  place  for  every- 
thing. I  liope,  Fergy,  you  and  I  will  have 
occasion,  before  long,  to  say,  a  place  for 
some — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Well,  as  I  said,  there's 
a  place  for  everything  I  and  I  don't  think  it 
woidd  become  me  to  spake  upon  official  busi- 
ness anywliere  but  in  my  own  office.  We 
must  not  only  do  our  business  jjroijeily,  but 
look  like  it." 

Purcel  found  om-  pompous  little  man  en- 
veloped, as  we  have  ah'eady  Siud,  in  -a  most 
f;isliionable  morning-gown  and  embroidered 
slippers,  and  at  the  same  time  busily  engaged 
in  writing. 

'■  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Purcel  ?  "  said  he  ; 
"  will  you  excuse  me  for  about  thiee  iiiin- 
utos,  till  I  finish  this  pai-agrajih,  after  which 
I  am  at  yoiu*  service  ?  " 

"  t'ertainly,"  said  Purcel,  "  I'm  in  no  hur- 
ry, Fitzy,  my  boy." 

'■Here,"  continued  the  other,  "amuse 
yourself  with  that  paper.  By  the  way, 
there's  a  flattering  notice  there  of  your  hum- 
ble sei-vant,  by  our  friend  Swiggerly,  who 
certainly  is  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
ability." 

"  I  won't  interrupt  you  now,"  replied  the 
proctor  ;  "  but  I  wHl  tell  you  my  ojjinion  of 
him  by  and  by." 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  to  finish 
his  p.aragr.iph,  as  he  said,  by  his  important 
manner  of  doing  which,  Purcel,  who  thor- 
oughly undei-stood  him,  was  much  amused. 
He  fieciueiitly  paused  for  instance,  placed  his 
chin  in  the  end  of  his  half-closed  hand,  some- 
what like  an  egg  in  an  egg-cup,  looked  in  a 
meditative  mood  into  Purcel's  face,  without 
api)e,iring  to  see  him  at  idl ;  then  went  over 
to  the  library,  which  ought  rather  to  have 
been  pronounced  his  son's  than  his  ;  and  af- 
ter having  consulted  a  book — a  Latin  Hor- 
ace, which  by  the  way  he  opened  at  the  art 
of  pootry,  of  which  volume  it  is,  we  presume, 
unnecessary  to  say,  he  did  not  understand  a 
syllable,  he  returned  to  his  desk  seemingly 
Ritistied,  and  wrote  on  until  he  had  conclud- 
ed the  pLSsige  he  was  coniposhig.  He  read 
it  once  in  silence,  then  nodded  his  liead  com- 
placently, a.s  if  -satisfied  with  whai,  he  had 
written,  after  which  he  ndjbed  his  hands  and 

closing   the   desk    exclaimed,  "D n   all 

governments,  Jlr.  Purcel,  and  I  wish  to  lieav- 
en  there  never  hsid  been  a  magistmte  in  Ire- 
laud." 

•  Why,  what  kind  of  doctrine  is  this, 
Fitzy,"  exclaimed  his  friend,  "  (^specially  from 
such  a  loyal  man  and  active  oiagistrute  as  you 
are." 


"D n   loyalty    too,    Mr.   Purcel,    it's 

breakin'  my  heart  and  will  breaJi  it — I  think 
I'll  emigi-ate  to  America  before  they  kill  me 
here." 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  deai-  Fit- 
zy, I  was  a  good  deal  alarmed  when  I  heard 
of  that  ugly  notice  you  got ;  but  it's  not  ev- 
ery man  would  have  borne  the  thing  with 
such  courage  as  you  did." 

"  Thank  you,  Mister  Purcel,  I  feel  that  aa 
a  compliment  coming  from  you  ;  and  by  the 
way,  I  haven't  forgotten  to  mention  you  with 
praise  in  my  correspondence  with  the  Castle. 
However — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  you  rather  misim- 
derstood  me — I  mane  to  say  that  the  life  is 
worn  out  of  me,  by  oiu-  present  government 
— Good  God  !  my  friend,  surely  they  ought 
to  know  that  there's  plenty  of  magistrates  in 
I  the  country  besides  myself,  that  could  give 
them  the  information  they  want  upon  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  steps  they  ought 
to  take  to  tranquillize  it,  as  well  as  1  could  ; 
I  can't,  however,  get  them  to  think  so,  and 

the  consequence   is  that  that  d n  Castle 

can't  i-ub  its  elbow  without  consulting  me." 

"  Well,"  replied  Purcel,  "  you  ai-e  to  blame 
yourself  for  it ;  if  you  were  not  so  loyal,  and 
zealous,  and  courageous  too,  as  you  ai-e,  they 
would  let  you  alone  and  leave  you  to  jjeace 
and  quietness,  as  they  do  other  people."' 

"Upon  my  honor  and  conscience,  it's  little 
pace  or  quietness  they  leave  mo,  then  ;  but  I 
agree  with  you,  that  the  whole  cause  of  it  is 
my  well-known  loyal  ininciple  and  surprising 
activity  in  keejjing  down  disturbance  and  se- 
dition. Widow  Cleary's  attkir  was  an  un- 
lucky one  for  me,  and  indeed,  Mat,  it  was  the 
activity  and  resolution  that  I  displayed  in 
making  hei-self  and  her  spawn  of  ragged 
brats  prisoners  at  the  head  of  the  Possy 
Come-at-us,  aided  by  the  militai-y,  that  first 
brought  me  into  notice  with  the  Castle." 

The  proctor,  who  feared  now  that  he  had 
mounted  liis  hobby,  an  1  that  he  would  inflict 
on  him,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  after 
dinner,  a  long-winded  series  of  his  magiste- 
j  rial  exploits,  reminded  him  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  him  on  very  important 
business. 

"I  wouldn't  cai"e,"  he  added,  "but  the 
truth  is,  Fitzy,  I  am  pressed  for  want  of  time, 
as  I  should  have  been  at  the  bishop's  com't, 
where  I  have  cited  several  of  these  tithe  rebels 
long  before  this.  What  is  the  business, 
then  ?  " 

"It  is  a  matter,  my  dear  Mr.  Purcel " 

"Why  the  devil  do  you  Mr.  Purcel  me?" 
asked  the  proctor,  warndy.  "  It  was  formerly 
Mat  and  Fitzy  between  us,  and  I  don't  see 
why  it  should  not  be  so  still." 

"Hem— aliem — why  it  was,  I  gi-ant,  but 
then — not  that  I  am  at  all  u  proud  man,  Ml. 
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Pnrcel — far  from  it,  I  trust — but  you  see — 
lieiu — tLe  truth  is,  that  to  a  man  as  I  am,  a 
magistrate— trusted  and  consulted  by  gov- 
ernment, and  having,  besides,  to  meet  certain 
low  prejudices  against  me  in  the  country, 
here,  I  don't  think— I'm  spaking  of  the  magis- 
trate now,  Purcel — not  of  the  man — observe 
tliat,  but  the  truth  is — d — m  the  word,  for  I 
don't  tliink  there's  in  the  whole  cafcilogue  of 
names,  so  vulgar  a  one  as  Fitzy — and  be 
d— d  to  it." 

Tiie  proctor  laughed  till  the  tears  came 
from  his  eyes,  at  the  dignified  distress  with 
wliich  the  great  little  man  resented  this  de- 
grading grievance. 

'•  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  and  so,"  said  he,  "I'm  not 
to  call  you  Fitzy  ;  well,  well,  so  be  it — but  I 
have  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  using  it  in 
our  conversation,  that  I  shall  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  change  the  practice.  But  ujj- 
o\\  my  conscience,  Fitzy — I  beg  pardon,  Mr. 
O'Driscol,  I  must  say — I  think  it  great  weak- 
ness in  your  worship,  to  let  such  a  trifle  as 
that  annoy  you." 

'■  It  may  be  a  weakness,"  said  the  other, 
"but  before  we  go  fui-ther,  I  make  it  a  i^er- 
Bonal  request,  that  you  won't  use  Fitzy  to  me, 
and  above  aU  things,  in  the  presence  of  stran- 
gers.    I  entrate  and  imialore  that  you  won't." 

'■  Yerj'  well,  then — a  bargain  be  it — but  I 
must  insist  that  you  never  call  me  Mat,  or 
anylhiug  but  Mr.  Purcel,  again." 

■'  Why,  but  you  know  you  are  not  a  magis- 
trate, Mat." 

"Never  mind,  Fitzy — hem — never  mind, 
your  worship,  call  me  whatever  you  like — 
unless  a  rogue — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  well,  but  to  busi- 
ness— what  is  this  you  want  with  me  ?  " 

'■  A  business  that,  if  well  managed,  may  be 
a  beneficial  one  to  you  and  me  both." 

"  Out  with  it,  though — you  know  I'm  in  a 
hurry." 

"  Why  now,"  proceeded  the  little  man,  re- 
lapsing unconsciously  into  a  sense  of  his 
violated  dignity, — "  cui-se  me,  if  I'd  for  fifty 
— -.10,  not  for  a  hundred,  that  the  Castle 
should  come  to  know  that  I  was  addressed  as 
Fitzy.' 

The  proctor's  mirth  was  again  renewed, 
but  after  a  moment  or  two,  the  serious  part 
of  the  conversation  was  resumed  by  the 
magistrate. 

"  Your  son  John,  the  other  morning,"  he 
proceeded,  in  a  low  and  confidential  tone, 
"  hinted  to  me  that  you  had  partly  discovered 
— hem— ahem — a  very  important  circum- 
stance —in  short,  that  you  had  partly,  if  not 
altogether,  discovered  a — a  conspiracy." 

The  proctor  stared  at  him  with  unaffected 
surprise,  which,  by  the  way,  did  not  escape 
the  magistrate's  notice.  "A  conspiracy!" 
he  added,  "  and  did  John  tell  you  this?  " 


""Why,  not  exactly,"  replied  O'Driscol, 
feai'ing  that  the  young  man,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  had  been  indiscreet,  and  con- 
sequently wished  to  keep  him  as  nuiuh  out  of 
blame  as  jjossible  ;  "  not  exactly,  my  dear 
Mat — hem — my  dear  Mi-.  Purcel,  but  you 
know  that  I  am  rather  sharp — a  jjenetrating 
fellow  m  my  way,  or  I  would  not  be  of  the 
commission  to-day — he  seemed  merely  to 
droj)  the  expression  accidentallj-  only." 

"  I  23ledge  my  honor  to  you,"  replied  the 
proctor,  who  at  once  saw  through  the  hoax 
that  his  son  had  played  off  upon  him,  "  that 
the  young  rascal  had  no  authority  fi-om  me 
for  mentioning  a  single  syllable  about  it." 

"Well,  but,  I  trust,  my  dear  Ma — Mr. 
Parcel,  that  you  are  not  angry  with  him, 
especially  for  having  mentioned  it  to  me  at 
any  rate." 

"  Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the  other,  "  if 
the  time  were  come,  you  are  the  first  man  to 
whom  I  would  disclose  the  circumstance,  but 
the  fact  simply  is,  that  it  is  not  ripe  yet." 

"Even  so;  you  will  have  no  objection,  I 
trust,  "  to  let  me  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  it — even  now. " 

"It  is  impossible!"  replied  the  proctor, 
"  quite  out  of  my  power  ;  if  I  breathe  a  syl- 
hible  about  it,  the  whole  matter  must  be 
blown  before  the  proper  time,  and  then " 

"Well,  and  what  then? — proceed." 

"Why,  neither  you  nor  I  would  be  one 
moment  safe  ;  and  in  that  case,  it  is  much 
more  prudent  that  you  should  not  know  it — ■ 
God  forbid  that  I,  above  all  men,  should  be 
the  person  to  involve  you  in  risk  and  danger. 
Your  own  ardor  and  excessive  loyalty  expose 
you  to  dangers  enough,  and  too  many." 

"  You  promise,  however,  when  the  proper 
time  comes,  to  niake  me  acquainted  with  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  when  the  proper  time  comes  ; 
and  if  the  thing  rijsen  at  all,  you  shall  hear 
of  it." 

"  But  listen,"  asked  O'Driscol,  licking  liia 
lips  as  a  man  would  when  thinking  of  a  good 
dinner  ;  "  is  the  matter  you  allude  to  a  real, 
actual,  bona-fide  conspiracy?" 

"An  actual  Uve  conspiracy,"  replied  the 
proctor ;  "  and  as  soon  as  it  has  reached 
maturity,  and  is  full  grown,  you  shall  have 
all  the  honors  of  the  discovery." 

"  That  wiU  do,  Mat — hem,  that  will  do, 
my  dear  friend.  I  shall  have  the  Castle 
dancing  with  delight — and  whisper — but  this 
is  honorable  between  ourselves — any  advan- 
tages that  may  result  from  this  affair,  you 
shall  partake  of  The  Castle  and  I  under- 
stand one  another,  and  depend  upon  it,  your 
name  shall  be  mentioned  with  all  the  honor 
and  importance  due  to  it." 

"  This,  then,  was  what  you  wanted  with 
me?" 
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"It  was,  and  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, you  and  youi-s,  and  I  and  mine,  will 
liave  cause  to  rejoice  in  it.  Government,  my 
dear  JIat — ahem — is  a  generous  benefactor, 
Hud  aided  by  it  we  shall  work  wondere.  We 
sliall,  I  trust,  all  be  provided  for — your  sons 
and  my  own  fool — M'Cai-thy,  too,  we  shall  not 
forget." 

"All  that  will  be  very  pleasant,  I  ac- 
knowledge," rejjlied  the  proctor,  dryly,  "and 
in  the  meantime  good-by,  and  may  God 
spai-e  both  you  and  me  long  hfe  and  happi- 
ness— until  then,  and  as  long  after  it  as  we 
may  wish  for." 

Our  friend  M'Carthy,  who  was  little  aware 
of  the  liberal  pi-ovision  which  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  friend  had  in  contemplation  for 
him,  was  in  the  meantime  likely  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  a  very  difleient  manner,  and  upon 
principles  very  much  at  variance  with  those 
of  that  poUtical  gentleman  yclept  the  Caslle, 
an  imjjersouation  which  it  would  be  cxceed- 
uigly  difficult  to  detine. 


CHAPTER  DL 

Bjtort  ill  the  Jfoutitains. 

In  the  course  of  that  day  Letty  Lenehan, 
who  had  been  musing  over  Mogue's  soliloquy 
in  the  barn,  felt  that  kind  of  imjjressiou 
which  every  one  has  felt  more  or  less  under 
similar  circumstances.  The  fellow's  words 
left  a  suspicion  upon  her  mind  that  there 
was  evU  designed  against  young  MCarth}' 
by  this  smooth-going  and  pious  hypocrite. 
How  to  act  she  felt  somewhat  at  a  loss,  but  as 
the  day  advanced,  the  singuliu'  impression 
we  have  mentioned  deepened,  until  she 
(•t)uld  conceal  its  existence  no  longer.  After 
dinner,  however,  she  seized  upon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  con.sultiug  her  fiiend  and  lover, 
Jerry  Joyce,  who,  by  the  way,  had  also  been 
somewhat  surjjrised  at  an  expression  which 
escaped  Mogue  in  the  morning.  On  com- 
paring notes,  both  cjime  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, viz., — that  there  existed  in  the  bosom  of 
Mogue  some  latent  hard  feeling  against 
M'Carthy. 

"I  am  sure  there  does," said  Jerry,  "and 
I  think  I  know  why  too — Mogue  isn't  the 
oidy  pel-son  that  has  a  deadly  hatred  against 
Mr.  M'Carthy  ;  and  indeed,  Letty,  I  have 
raisons  to  fear  that  the  jxior  young  gintle- 
man,  for  so  he  is  by  family  and  blood  at  all 
events — ia  in  great  danger.  However,  if  it 
will  make  your  mind  aisy,  I'll  see  what  cau 
be  <lone  to  get  lum  safe  over  it  this  night" 

"  Thia   night,   Jerry '?  why    what   do   you 


mane  ?  what  about  this  night  more  than  any 
other  night?" 

"  Hut !  you  foolish  girl,"  rcphed  Jeny, 
"  sui-e  you  ought  to  know  that  it's  only  a 
way  of  spakiu'  we  have,  when  we  say  this 
night  or  this  day." 

"Ay,"  replied  Letty,  with  great  shrewd- 
ness and  in  a  spii-it  of  keen  obsei-vation,  "  if 
you  had  spoken  that  way,  you'd  have  said 
this  diiy,  and  not  this  night,  bekaise  it's  not 
night  yet." 

Jerry  smiled,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation,  exclaimed,  "  Troth  and 
I'll  have  a  kiss  from  your  lips,  this  day,  and, 
if  you  vex  me  much  more,  another  this  night 
too  ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  with  a  face  of  good- 
humor  and  affection,  he  contrivt^d  to  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  after  wliich  Letty  sprang 
beyond  his  reach,  but  pausing  a  moment  ere 
she  disappeared.  "Jerry,  hsten,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "don't  let  Ml'.  M'Carthy  come  to 
harm  cither  by  night  or  day,  if  you  can — 
still  an'  all  remember  that  your  own  hfe  is  a 
dearer  one — to — to^yourself,  at  any  rate, 
than  anybody  else's  is." 

Jerry  nodded,  and  was  about  once  more  to 
lessen  the  distance  between  himself  and  her, 
when  she  immediately  took  to  flight  ;md  dis- 
appeared, which  was  precisely  what  he  want- 
ed. 

"  God  protect  the  young  man  !  "  lie  ex- 
claimed, after  she  had  gone,  "  for  if*that  slee- 
veeu  villain  is  bent  on  doin'  him  harm,  or,  as 
I  ought  to  say,  of  bringin'  him  among  them, 
and  especially  to  him  that  hates  him  like 
hell,  this  is  the  very  night  for  it,  and  he  has 
him  on  the  spot  too  ;  well,  we'll  see  whether 
tlicy'U  be  back  in  time  or  not,  for  as  Mr. 
JM'CiU'thy  is  to  dine  here,  Mogue  at  any  rate 
must  and  ought  to  be  home  a  little  before 
dusk.  I'll  make  preparation,  however,  and 
what  can  be  done  for  him,  1  will  do." 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  follow  our  two 
sportsmen  into  the  mountains  for  a  time,  in 
ortler  to  render  justice  to  poor  innocent 
Mogue,  who  little  lU'eamt  that  a  human  being 
had  suspected  liim. 

M'Carthy,  on  entering  the  mounhiin,  at 
first  expressed  a  doubt  to  his  t-ompanian  that 
the  circuit  or  sweep  road  by  Shaun  Bernha's 
stables  was  rather  extensive,  and  woidd  occu- 
py too  mucli  time,  besides  bringing  them 
farther  out  of  their  way  than  it  was  his 
(M'Carthy 's)  intention  to  go. 

"  You  know,  Mogue, "  he  observed,  "  I  am 
to  dine  with  Jlr.  Purcel  to-day,  and,  if  we  go 
so  fivr,  I  shall  never  be  home  in  time  for  din- 
ner." 

"  Never  mind,  sir,"  replied  his  companion, 
"  you  don't  know  idl  tlie  short  cuts  of  fSlee- 
1)eeusas  well  as  I  do.  My  life  for  yours,  I'll 
take  cai-e  that  you  won't  want  your  diuuer 
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nor  your  snipper  aither,  sir,  I'll  go  bail.  Jist 
ti'ust  yourself  to  me,  and  if  I  don't  bring  you 
to  where  the  grouse,  snipes,  and  hares  is  in 
thousands,  never  put  faith  in  me  again." 

M'Carthy,  who  had  every  confidence  in 
TJogue,  and,  also,  more  than  usuiil  respect 
for  him,  in  consequence  of  his  apparent  love 
of  truth  and  religion,  accompanied  him  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  ;  feeling  satisfied 
that  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
wild  locality  around  them,  was  a  proof  that 
he  would  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 

The  scenery  of  those  moimtains,  though 
wild,  as  we  have  said,  is,  nevertheless,  re- 
markable for  that  poetic  spirit  of  beauty 
which  our  learned  and  accomplished  countiy- 
mau.  Dr.  Petrie,  infused,  with  such  deliglit- 
ful  eiTect,  into  his  landscapes.  Even  the 
long  stretches  of  levelmoor,  w-hich  lie  between 
the  hill  ranges,  present  in  summer  that  air 
of  warm  repose  which  the  mind  recognizes 
as  constituting  a  strong  element  of  beauty  ; 
but  it  is  at  evening,  when  the  crimson  sun 
pours  a  flood  of  golden  light  uison  their  sides 
and  tops,  turning  the  rich  flowery  heath  with 
which  they  are  covered  into  hues  of  deep 
pru'jjle,  that  the  eye  delights  to  rest  upon 
them.  Nor  is  the  wild  charm  of  solitude  to 
be  forgotten  in  alluding  to  the  character  of 
these  soft  and  gracefully  undulating  moun- 
tains. Indeed  we  scarcely  knew  anything 
more  rep'lete  with  those  dream-like  impres- 
sions of  picturesque  romance  which,  in  a 
sjairit  so  perfectly  solitary,  slii  p,  still  and  sol- 
emn, far  from  the  on-goings  oi'  busy  life,  in 
the  distant  recesses  of  tliese !  .arren  solitudes. 
Many  a  time  when  young  have  we  made  our 
summer  journey  across  the  brown  hills,  which 
lay  between  us  and  the  momitains  w'e  are  de- 
scribing, for  the  exjjress  purijose  of  dreaming 
away  whole  hours  in  then-  contemplation, 
and  steeping  our  early  imagination  in  the 
wild  and  novel  beauty  which  our  heart  told 
us  the  spirit  of  soUtude  had  impressed  upon 
them. 

How  far  our  sportsmen  proceeded,  or  in 
what  precise  direction,  we  are  not  in  a  capa- 
city to  inform  our  readers.  That  they  pro- 
ceeded much  further,  however,  than  M'Car- 
thy had  wished  or  contemplated,  will  soon 
become  sufficiently  evident.  ^Vhat  land  of 
sport  they  had,  or  whether  successful  or 
otherwise,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
say.  Be  the  game  abundant  or  scarce,  we 
leave  them  to  pursue  it,  and  request  the 
reader  to  accompany  us  in  a  direction  some- 
what removed,  but  not  very  far  different  from 
theirs. 

It  may  be  necessaiy,  however,  to  state  here 
previously,  that  these  mountains  are  remark- 
ably— indeed  proverbially — subject  to  deep 
and  imjaer^ious  mists,  which  wrap  them  in  a 


darkness  far  more  impenetrable  to  the  eya 
than  the  darkest  nights,  and  immeasurably 
more  confounding  to  the  reason,  by  at  once 
depriving  the  individual  whom  they  chance 
to  overtake,  of  all  sense  of  his  relative  posi- 
tion. At  night  the  moon  and  stars  may  be 
seen,  or  even  a  fire  or  other  light  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  here,  whilst  enveloped  in  one  of 
those  dark  and  dismal  fogs,  no  earthly  ol)ject 
is  seen  within  two  yards  of  you,  and  every 
step  made  is  replete  with  doubt  or  danger, 
and  frequently  with  death  itself,  in  the  shafie 
of  deep  shoreless  lakes  and  abrupt  precipices. 

The  night  had  now  set  in  for  about  two 
hours,  and  one  of  the  deej)  fogs  which  we 
have  just  described  began  to  break  into  broad 
gray  fragments,  which  were  drivan  by  the 
wind  into  the  deeper  hollows,  dissipated  al- 
most at  once  into  the  thin  and  invisible  air. 
Sometimes  a  rush  of  wind  would  sweep  along 
like  a  gigantic  arrow,  running  through  the 
mist,  and  leaving  a  rapid  track  behind  it  like 
a  pathway.  Sometimes  again  a  whirl-blast 
would  sweep  round  a  hill,  or  rush  up  from  a 
narrow  gorge,  carrying  round,  in  wild  and 
fantastic  gyrations,  large  masses  of  the  ap- 
parently' soUd  mist,  giving  thus  to  the  scene 
such  an  aj)pearance  as  would  lead  the  spec- 
tator to  sux'pose  that  some  invisible  being  or 
beings,  of  stupendous  power,  were  engaged 
in  these  fearful  solitudes. 

The  night,  we  have  said,  had  set  in,  and 
the  mist  was  clearing,  or  had  altogether 
cleared  awaj'.  Up  far  in  these  mountains 
lived  a  herd,  or  caretaker  and  gamekeeper, 
all  in  one,  named  Frank  Finnerty.  He  was 
a  man  of  bad  character — gloomy,  sullen,  and 
possessed  of  very  little  natural  feeling.  The 
situation  in  which  he  resided  was  so  remote 
and  solitary,  so  far  from  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  are  derived  from  human 
intercourse,  that  scarcely  any  other  man  in 
the  parish  could  be  induced  to  undertake 
the  duties  attached  to  it,  or  consent  to  live 
in  it  at  all.  Finnerty,  however,  was  a  dai-k, 
imsocial  man,  who  knew  that  he  was  not 
liked  in  the  country,  and  who,  on  liis  part, 
l^aid  back  to  society  its  hatred  of  him  with 
interest.  He  had  been  engaged  in  many 
outrages  against  the  law,  and  had  been  once 
sentenced  to  transjoortation  for  m[inslaughter 
— a  sentence  which  would  have  been  carried 
into  effect  were  it  not  for  a  jjoint  made  in 
his  case  by  the  lawj'er  who  defended  him. 
His  wife  was  a  kind-hearted,  benevolent 
woman  naturallj',  but  she  had  been  for  years 
so  comijletely  subdued  and  dispirited,  that 
she  was,  at  the  period  we  write  of,  a  poor, 
passive,  imbecile  creature,  indifferent  to 
everything,  and  with  no  more  wiU  of  her  own 
than  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
mere  mechanical  existence. 
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It  was  now  near  ton  o'clock  ;  Finnerty 
and  she  hiul  been  sitting  at  the  fire  in 
silence  for  some  time,  when  at  length  she 
sjioke. 

"  Well,  I  hope  there  was  no  one  out  on  the 
mountains  in  that  inist." 

"  Why."  said  he,  "  what  is  it  to  you  or  mo 
whether  there  was  or  not  ?  " 
'     "That's   thrue,"   she   replied,    "but   one 
wouldn't  like  any  harm  to  come  to  a  fellow- 
creature." 

"  Dear  me,"  he  exclaimed,  in  hai'sh  tones 
of  hatred  and  irony,  "  liow  fond  you  are  of 
your  fellow-cratures  to-night !  little  your 
fellow-cratures  care  about  you." 

"  Well,  indeed,  I  supi)ose  that's  thiaie 
enough,  Frank  ;  what  'ud  make  them  care 
about  nie  or  the  likes  o'  me,  and  for  all  that 
whether  they  may  think  o'  me  now,  I  remim- 
ber  the  time  when  they  did  ciire  about  me, 
and  when  I  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
that  knew  me." 

There  was  a  touching  humility,  and  a  fee- 
ble but  heart-broken  efi'ort  at  self-respect  in 
the  poor  woman's  words  and  manner  that 
were  pitiful  and  pathetic  to  the  last  degree, 
and  which  even  Finnerty  himself  was  obliged 
to  acknowledge. 

"  But  where's  the  use  of  thinking  about 
these  things  now  ? "  he  replied  ;  "  it  isn't 
what  we  were  then,  Vread,  but  what  we  are 
now,  that  we  ought  to  think  of." 

"  But,  sure,  Frank,"  said  the  simple- 
minded  creature,  "  one  cannot  prevint  the 
memory  from  goin'  back  to  the  early  times, 
when  we  wor  happy,  and  when  the  world 
w:us  no  trouble  to  us." 

There  was  a  jiause,  and  after  a  little  she 
added,  "I  dunua  is  the  night  clcarin'?" 

Finnerty  rose,  and  proceeding  to  the  door, 
looked  out  a  moment,  then  went  to  the  coi-- 
ner  of  the  house  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
sky,  after  which  he  rc^tunicd. 

"The  mist  is  gone,"  he  obsen'ed,  "from 
the  mountains,  and  I  suppose  the  boys  will 
soon  begin  to  come." 

"  Throth,  Frank,"  she  replied,  "  I  hate 
these  nightly  meetin's  tliat  you  hould  here — 
all  this  plottin'  and  i)lanuin'  isn't  nor  can't 
be  good." 

"  You  hate  them  !  a!i'  who  the  ould  diaoul 
cares  whether  you  do  or  not  ?  I  allow  them 
this  house  to  meet  in,  bekaise  it's  large  and 
far  from  the  polis.  A  house  down  in  the 
country,  where  they  might  pop  in  on  them, 
wouldn't  be  so  safe  ;  here,  however,  no  one 
would  suspect  them  of  meetiii',  and  from  the 
way  the  house  is  situated,  no  one  could  come 
upon  us  widout  bein'  known  or  seen.  You 
hate  !  that  indeed  !  " 

"  An'  what  do  they  meet  for,  Frank  ?  if  it's 
a  fair  question  !  " 


"  It's  not  a  fair  question,  an' you  have  no 
business  to  ax  ;  still  if  you  want  to  know, 
and  if  it  can  make  you  anything  the  wiser, 
you  shall  heju".  It's  to  break  a  Millstone 
they  meet." 

"  To  brake  a  millstone,  inni/h  !  Oh,  sorra 
a  word  of  that  I  believe.  Siu-e  there's  no 
millstone  here? — if  you  want  to  break  mill- 
stones you  must  go  fiU-ther  up — to  Carnmore, 
where  they  make  them,  fciorra  millstone's 
here,  I  know." 

"  You  know — oh,  how  much  you  know  ! 
I  tell  you,  there's  a  great  Millstone  that 
covers  and  grinds  the  whole  kingdom,  or  at 
least  tlie  greatest  parts  of  it— that's  the  INIill- 
stone  we  want  to  brake,  and  that  we  will 
brake." 

"  When  did  you  heai"  fi-om  M;u-k  Eatigan. 
or  see  him  ?  " 

"  Mark  Eatigan  is  snug  and  comfortable 
as  a  laboriu'  boy  wid  Magistrate  DriscoJ 
that's  in — hem — but  listen  to  nic,  now  if  you 
should  meet  Mark  anywhere  down  the  coun- 
try, you're  neither  to  call  him  l\Iark  not 
Eatigan,  otherwise  you  may  be  the  manes  of 
hangin'  the  poor  boy." 

"  Tliroth,  an'  by  all  accounts,  he'll  come  to 
the  gallows  yet." 

"  Well,  and  many  a  betthcr  man  did.  I 
expect  him  and  Hourigan  both  hci-c  to- 
night." 

"  An'  what  name  does  he  go  by  now  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  By  the  name  of  Phil  Hart ;  and  remem- 
ber when  there's  any  stranger  present,  you're 
never  to  call  him  anything  else— but  abov* 
aU  things,  and  upon  the  peril  of  your  lifOj 
never  caU  him  Mark  Eatigan." 

"And  do  you  think,"  replied  liis  wife, 
"that  I  won't. take  care  not  to  do  it?  Bui, 
Frank,  tell  me  what  was  Mogue  Moylan  doin' 
here  the  night  before  last?" 

"  Only  to  let  me  know  that  he  and  a  Mis- 
ther  M'Carthy — a  gi'eat  friend  of  his  and  of 
two  good  creatures — Magistrate  Driscol  and 
Procthor  Purcel — wor  to  come  out  shootiu' 
on  the  mountains  to-day  and  to  ax  if  I  woulJ 
prevent  them." 

"An'  did  you  give  them  lave? "she  in- 
quired. 

A  very  peculiar  expression  pa.ssed  over  the 
dark  gi-im  features  of  her  husband.  "  Did  J 
give  them  lave  ?  "  ho  replied  ;  "  well,  indeed, 
you  may  take  your  daw,  I  diil.  Why  would 
i  refuse  a  dacent  gintleman,  and  a  fi'iend  of 
Jlogue  Moylan's  lave  to  shoot  V  Poor  dacent 
Mogue,  too,  that  loves  thrutli  .•ind  religion 
so  well — ha  !  ha !  ha  ! — whisht ! — here's  some 
one." 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 
our  friends,  Jl'Carthy  and  Mogue,  made 
their   appearance  in  the  caretaker's  house. 
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totli  e\idently  in  a  fatigued  state,  especially 
M'Cai-thy,  who  had  not  been  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  travel  over  mountaia  scenery  as  his 
companion. 

"Well,  blessed  be  God  that  we  have  got 
the  roof  of  a  house  over  us  at  last ! "  ex- 
claimed Mogue.  "Frank  Finnerty,  how  are 
you  ?  an'  Vread,  achora,  not  forge ttin'  you 
— my  hand  to  you  both,  but  we're  lost — es- 
pecially this  gentleman,  Mr.  M'Carthy — a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  O'Driscol's  and  Procthor 
Piu-cel's— but  a  betther  man  than  either  o' 
them,  I  hope.' 

"I  am  fairly  knocked  up,  I  admit,"  said 
M'Carthy — "  in  fact,  I  am  more  jaded  than  I 
ever  was  in  my  Ufa." 

"Take  a  chair,  sir,"  said  Finnerty;  "you 
are  welcome  at  all  events,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  you,  or  any  friend  of  Mogue's  ;  talce  this  1 
chair,  sir — and — here,  Mogue,  do  you  take  a  I 
stool ;  you  must  be  both  in  a  sad  state,  sure 
enough." 

"  Thank  you,  Frank,"  replied  Mognie,  "  oh, 
then,  bad  cess  to  it  for  a  dirty  mist — God 
pai'don  me  for  ciu-sLa'  the  poor  mist  though, 
for  sui-e  it  wasn't  it's  fault,  the  crathiu-  of  a 
mist.  We  oughn't  to  cui-se  an^-thing  that 
God  has  made,  but  indeed  I'm  a  great  : 
sinner  that  way,  God  forgive  me  ;  howaud- 
ever  as  I  was  sajin',  only  for  it  afther  all,  i 
Mr.  Francis,  it's  atin'  yoiu-  comfortable  din- 
ner, or  rayther  diinkin'  your  Hue  wine  you'd 
be  now  at  Mr.  Pm-cel's  iUigant  table,  instead 
of  bein'  here  as  you  are,  however,  sure  it's 
good  to  have  a  house  over  our  heads  any 
way." 

Finnerty  and  Lis  wife  heajjed  more  turf 
on  the  lire,  and  the  jjoor  woman,  with  that 
kind  spirit  of  hospitahtj-  and  sympathy  for 
which  her  countrywomen  are  S9  remai'kable, 
told  them  that  they  must  necessarily  be  hun- 
gry, and  said  she  would  lose  no  time  in  pro- 
viding them  with  refreshment. 


'Many  thanks,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "it  is 


not  refreshment,  but  rest  we  require  ;  we  ! 
have  had  more  refreshments  of  every  kind 
with  us  than  he  could  use,  and  it  is  well  we 
were  so  pro\ident,  othermse  we  never  would 
or  could  have  reached  even  this  house  alive. 
Such  a  day  I  have  never  spent — we  have  done 

nothing  but  wade  through  this  d d  mist 

for  the  last  six  or  eight  houi-s,  Avithout  the 
shghtest  knowledge  of  whereabout  we  were." 
"Well,  well,  ]VIi-.  Francis,  sure  it's  one 
comfort  that  we're  safe  at  all  events,"  said 
Mogue  ;  "  only  I'm  frettin'  myself  about  the 
onaisiness  they'll  all  feel  at  home,  I  mane  in 
Mr.  Purcel's,  about  you.  Do  you  know  now, 
that  a  thought  strikes  me,  sir ;  I'm  fi-esher 
than  you  are  a  good  deal.  Now  what  if  I'd 
run  home  and  make  then-  minds  aisy  in  the 
lii-st  place,  and  get  Jerry  Joyce  to  bring  the 


car  up  for  you  as  far  as  the  mountain  road  ? 
You  can  rest  yourself  here  in  the  manetime, 
and  Frank  Finnerty  will  seP  you  safe  that 
far.  I'U  carry  the  gun  and  tilings  with  me 
too— so  that  you'll  have  a  Ughter  tramjj 
down  the  hiUs." 

This  arrangement  was  precisely  what 
M'Carthy  could  have  wished. 

"  Thank  you,  Mog-ue,  for  thinking  of  this  ; 
you  are  a  considerate  kind  fellow,  and  I 
cordially  admit  that  I  owe  my  life  to  you 
this  day.  Had  you  not  been  with  me  I 
must  have  lost  my  way  and  perished  in  the 
mountains." 

Mogue  and  Finnerty  exchanged  glances, 
which,  however,  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  the  wife,  who  thoroughly  under- 
stood those  changes  of  expression,  which  re- 
flected her  husband's  darker  and  sterner 
piui^oses. 

"Why,  then,  Misther  Frank,  that  I  may 
be  hajji^y  but  I  am  glad  I  was  with  you,  so  I 
am,  for  indeed  only  for  me  I  don't  think, 
siu-e  enough,  that  ever  you'd  see  this  house 
to-night.  There's  some  spirits  left  here 
stiU,  and  as  I'm  for  another  stretch,  I  don't 
think  a  glass  of  it  will  do  me,  or  for  that 
matther,  Frank  Finnerty  here,  any  harm. 
You  can  see  me  down  the  hiUs  a  piece, 
Frank  ;  and  you,  ]\Ir.  Francis,  might  throw 
youi-self  on  the  bed  a  while,  and  get  an 
hour's  sleejj  or  so." 

This  too  was  agreed  to— Mog-ue  and  Fin- 
nerty took  each  a  glass  of  whiskey,  as  did 
Mrs.  Finnerty,  by  permission  of  her  husband, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  and  M'Carthy  were 
left  by  themselves. 

After  the  t%vo  worthies  had  been  gone  a 
few  minutes,  she  proceeded  to  the  door,  and 
as  the  night  had  now  become  tolerably  light, 
she  looked  out,  but  with  a  great  deal  of 
caution.  At  first  she  saw  no  j)erson,  but  in 
wallcing  in  the  shadow  of  the  house,  along 
the  sidewall  to  the  left,  she  was  able  to  ob- 
serve five  or  six  persons  coming  towards  her 
husband  and  Moylaii  in  a  body ;  she  saw 
that  they  stopped  and  were  in  close  conver- 
sation, 2:)ouiting  fi-equentlj'  towards  the  house 
as  they  sjDoke.  She  returned  to  M'Carthy 
with  the  same  caution,  and,  apjn-oaching 
him,  was  about  to  speak,  when  di-ead  of  her 
husband  supervened  for  the  moment,  and 
she  paused  like  a  person  in  doubt.  The 
pecuhar  glare  and  the  satanic  smile  which 
her  hu.sband  gave  to.  Mogaie,  who,  by  the 
way,  seemed  perfectly  to  understand  it,  oj)- 
Ijressed  her  with  an  indistinct  sense  of  ap- 
Ijroachiug  evil  which  she  could  neither 
shake  off,  nor  sepai-ate  fiom  the  strange 
gentleman  to  whom  then-  glances  evidently 
referred.  She  remembered  also  to  have 
heai'd  her  husband  say  u^Don  one  occasion 
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when  he  was  dnink,  that  Mogue  Moylan  was 
the  deepest  viUuiu  in  the  bai'ouy — aj',  or  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  only  for  his  cowardice 
he  would  be  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 
*T\vas  true,  she  knew  that  he  had  contra- 
dicted all  this  afterwards  when  he  got  sober, 
Rnd  said  it  was  th,e  Uquor  that  caused  him 
to  speak  !is  lie  did,  that  Mogue  was  a  good 
kind-heai'ted  crature,  who  loved  truth,  and 
Vas  one  of  the  most  rehgious  boys  among 
ihem 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  her ;  the 
impression  of  some  meditated  evil  against 
iheu-  temponiry  guest  was  too  strong  to  be 
disregai-ded,  and  on  recollectuig  that  Mogue 
had  been  up  with  her  husband  only  the 
evening  but  one  before,  as  if  to  prepare  him 
for  something  unusual,  the  cou^'iction  aa-ose 
to  an  alarming  height. 

We  have  suid  that  this  woman  was  a  poor 
passive  creature,  whoso  life  was  a  mere  round 
of  almost  mechanical  action.  This,  to  be 
sure,  so  far  as'  regarded  her  own  domestic 
duties,  and  in  general  every  matter  in  which 
her  husband's  opinions  and  her  own  could 
clash,  was  perfectly  true.  She  was  naturallj- 
devoid,  however,  of  neither  heai't  nor  in- 
tellect, when  any  of  her  fellow-creatures 
hajjpened  to  come  witliin  the  range  of  her 
husband's  enmity  or  vengeance,  as  well  as 
upon  other  occasions  too,  and  it  was  well 
Icnowii  that  she  had  given  strong  proofs  of 
this.  Her  life  in  general  appeai'ed  to  be  one 
long  lull,  but,  notwithstanding  its  quietude, 
there  was,  under  circumstances  of  crime  or 
danger,  the  bi-ooduig  storm  ready  to  start 
up  into  action. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  on  returning  into  the 
liouso,  "I'm  a  plain  and  ignorant  woman, 
so  that  you  needn't  feel  surprised  or  alarmed 
at  anything  I  am  goiu'  to  say.  I  hope  you 
will  pai-don  me,  sir,  when  I  ax  if  you  seen 
my  Imsband  before,  or  if  you  know  him 
either  more  or  less  ?  " 

M'Carthy  did  feel  sui-prised,  and  replied 
in  the  negative  to  both  points  of  her  question 
— ''  I  do  not  know  your  husband,"  he  said, 
"  nor  have  I  to  my  knowledge  ever  seen  him 
until  to-night ;  may  I  beg  to  inquii-e  why 
you  ask  ?  " 

"It's  not  worth  your  while,"  she  replied, 
"  it  was  a  mere  thought  that  came  into  my 
heiul :  but  you  and  Mogue  Moylan  never  had 
a  dispute,  sir?" 

"  Why,  what  can  put  such  a  notion  into 
vour  heful,  my  good  woman  ?  Certainly  not. 
ilogue  and  I  have  been  always  on  the  best 
of  terms." 

She  paused  again  for  some  minutes,  after 
which,  she  saitl,  in  a  voice  not  audible. 
"  There's  something  in  the  wind  for  all  that. 
Su-,"  she  proceeded,  "you'U  think  me  odd, 


but  will  you  let  me  ax  if  you  wor  ever 
threatened  or  put  on  your  guard,  of  if  you 
know  of  any  enemy  you  have  that  would  wish 
to  injure  you?" 

M'Cartiiy  now  started,  and,  looking  at  her 
with  ii  gjize  of  equal  curiosity  and  astonish- 
ment, replied,  "Your  language,  my  -good 
woman,  is  beyond  doubt  very  strange — why 
do  you  ask  me  these  questions?  " 

"  Answer  me  first,  if  you  plaise,"  sh'c  re- 
l^lied. 

"I  have  certainly  been  put  on  my  guard," 
he  returned,  "and  informed  that  I  ought  to 
be  cautious,  for  that  I  had  an  enemy  tuid  that 
danger  was  before  me." 

"  When,  and  in  what  way  did  tliis  hap- 
pen?" 

"  I  shall  make  no  further  communication 
on  the  subject,"  he  replied,  "  until  you  speak 
more  plainly." 

"Then,"  she  jjroceeded,  "I'm  afeai'd 
there's  danger  over  you  this  night,  if  God 
hasn't  said  it." 

"  Not,  I  trust,  while  I  am  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  husband  and  Mogue  Moylan." 
She  shook  her  head.  "If  you  haven't 
something  better  to  depend  upon,  I  wouldn't 
think  myself  overly  safe;  but  you  didn't  an- 
swer tlie  last  question  I  axed  you.  How  wor 
you  warned,  and  who  warned  you  ?  " 

He  then  gave  her  a  brief  aeconnt  of  the 
rencounter  he  had  with  the  Whitcboys.  and 
alluded  to  the  unknown  but  friendl\-  individ- 
ual who  had  put  him  on  his  guard. 

"I  knew  it,'  she  exclaimed,  "I  knew  it ; 
I  couldn't  mistake  the  look  that  passed  be- 
tween them.  Now,  in  God's  name,"  she 
said,  "  if  you're  able  to  di'ag  a  limb  afther 
you  at  all,  stai-t  out  o'  this  and  save  yourself, 
and,  let  what  will  happen,  I  entreat,  for  the 
love  of  God,  that  you  won't  mention  tji// 
name." 

This  he  faithfully  promised  ;  "  But,"  re- 
plied he  to  her  warning,  "  I  really  am  not 
able  to  escape,  and  I  cannot  think  that  your 
husband  would  injure  a  man  who  never 
oll'ended  him." 

"  But  that's  not  the  way  they  do  sich 
things ;  it's  not  the  man  you  olleniled  that 
will  injure  you,  but  some  blackguard  stranger 
that  he  gets  to  do  it  for  him,  and  that  you'll 
know  nothing  about.  In  God's  name,  1  siiy, 
be  oft'  out  o'  tliis.  Even  as  a  stranger  you 
can  hardly  be  s;ife,  and  if  >ou  wish  to  know 
whj',  whisper,"  and  she  spoke  so  low  as  only 
bai-ely  to  be  heard,  "tlicre's  a  meeting  of 
Whiteboys  to  lie  here  to-night ;  anyhow, 
you're  the  friend  of  O'Dristol  and  Pr<jcfhor 
Purcel,  and  that  same  would  be  enougli  to 
mjike  them  give  you  a  knock.  Uon't  face 
home."  said  slie,  "  or  you'll  be  hkely  to  meet 
them,  but  take  the  mountains  waust  more  on 
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yoiu-  head.  Get  out  ui^on  the  road  at 
Altanaveenan  and  you  may  be  safe.  God  of 
Glory  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  here  they  are  —but 
watch  my  face  and  be  guided  by  me — here, 
throw  yourself  into  that  bed  below  and  i^re- 
tend  to  sleep — I'll  do  -what  woman  can,  but 
I'm  afeai-ed  we  lost  our  chance." 

M'Carthy  distinctly  hoard  them  laughing 
as  they  approached  the  door,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ad\-ice  he  had  got,  he  went  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house  and  lay  down  on 
the  bed,  where  he  closed  his  ej-es  and 
breathed  like  one  asleep.  He  now  began  to 
investigate  Mogue's  conduct,  in  persisting  to 
bring  him  by  so  circuitous  a  sweep  such  a 
distance  out  of  his  way,  aud  decidedly  con- 
trar'3'  to  his  wishes.  He  hesitated,  however, 
to  inculiJ.ite  Mogue,  who  certainly  could  not 
have  anticipated  or  brought  on  the  fog, 
which  had  occasioned  them  to  wander  for  such 
a  length  of  time  among  the  mountains.  Then, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  deprived  him  of  his 
gun  and  ammunition,  but  might  not  that 
also  have  been  fi-om  motives  of  kindness  ? 

In  the  meantime,  eight  or  ten  men  came 
into  the  house  each  and  all  with  their  faces 
blackened,  and  some  of  them  as  before  wear- 
ing shii'ts  outside  their  dress  ;  and  this  he 
could  see  from  the  position  of  the  bed  where 
he  lay.  The  chat  among  themselves  and 
with  Mrs.  Finnertj^  was  not,  as  is  the  case  in 
romances,  either  mysterious  or  avrf ul.  On  the 
contraiy,  it  was  light  and  pleasant,  and  by 
no  means  calculated  to  heighten  M'Carthy's 
fears  ;  who,  to  say  truth,  however,  although 
resolute  and  full  of  courage,  would  as  lief 
been  spending  the  evening  with  his  fi-iend 
the  pi-octor. 

"Well,  Vread,"  said  one  of  them,  "any 
news  in  the  mountains?" 

"  News  in  the  mountains ! "  exclaimed 
Vread,  "well,  indeed,  that's  good." 

"Any  deaths  or  marriages  among  the 
grouse,  eh  ?  " 

Vread,  as  we  have  said,  had  got  a  glass  of 
spirits,  a  circumstance  which,  to  a  low  heart 
but  a  kind  oncj  like  hers,  may  probably  have 
accounted  for  a  portion  of  her  energy,  as  well 
as  of  her  sj-mpathy  with  the  apprehended 
danger  to  M'Carthy. 

"Troth,"  she  replied,  with  more  vivacity 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  her, 
"when  you  sjiake  to  a  dacent  woman  it 
ought  to  be  with  a  clane  face  at  any  rate." 

"  Why,  Vread,  how  can  you  say  it's  dirty," 
replied  the  fellow,  "  when  you  know  Iiuashed 
it  before  I  came  out  ?  " 

"It  must  be  in  the  divil's  basin,  then," 
she  replied,  "for  if  one  can  judge  by  their 
eyes,  you're  raore  like  one  of  his  childre  than 
your  honest  father's,  whoever  he  was  or  is. 
Troth,  I'm  afeard  it's  a  dii-ty  business  you're 


I  all  about  to-night,  if  a  body  is  to  take  you  bj 
'  your  looks." 

"  Why,  then,"  observed  another,  "who  'ud 
think  that  poor  die-away  Vread  had  so  much 
spunk  in  her?  Vread,"  he  proceeded,  "you 
must  a  been  a  great  beauty  wanst  upon  a 
time  ;  a  very  purty  face  you  had,  they  say." 

"  Whatever  it  was,"  she  rei^lied,  "  I  thank 
God  I  was  never  ashamed  to  show  it  lilie  too 
many  of  my  neighbors." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  that  ive're  youi-  neigh- 
bors, Vread." 

"  Troth,  I  hope  not,"  she  returned  ;  "  I 
don't  think  my  neighbors  'ud  be  consarned 
in  sich  disgraceful  work,  as  I'm  afraid  brings 
yez  out.     Faugh  upon  you  all !  its  unmanly." 

Her  husband,  accomj)anied  by  six  or  eight 
more,  now  made  his  appearance  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  part 
that  his  wife  was  disposed  to  bear  in  their 
conversation. 

Otlier  chat  of  various  character  then  took 
place,  in  which,  however,  M'Carthj-,  who  now 
watched  them  closely,  could  observe  that  they 
did  not  all  join. 

"'Wliisht,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  there 
anybody  asleep  in  the  house?  I  think  I  hear 
some  one  snorin' !  " 

"  There  is,"  said  Finnerty,  "a  gentleman 
that  was  out  shootin'  to-day  wid  a  servant- 
man  of  Mr.  Piu'cel's  the  procthor — named 
Mogue  Moylan." 

"  And  a  very  great  scoundrel  is  Mogue 
Moylan,"  said  one  of  them,  with  a  wink  at  the 
rest. 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Finnerty,  "I  think  not — 
poor  ISIogue's  a  dacent,  quiet  crature,  and 
has  a  great  regard  for  truth  and  religion." 

M'Carthy,  from  his  position  the  bed,  had, 
bj'  means  of  a  fortunate  rift  in  the  blankets, 
a  comjilete  view  of  the  whole  party,  £md  he 
could  mark  with  accuracy,  in  consequence  of 
their  black  faces,  every  grin  now  made  dis- 
tinctly visible  by  their  white  teeth. 

"  Who  is  the  gentleman  that  snores  so 
beautifully  ?  "  asked  another  of  them. 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  named  O'Connor,"  re- 
plied i^oor  Vread,  anxious,  if  jDossible,  even 
at  the  risk  of  much  subsequent  abuse  and  ill- 
treatment,  to  conceal  his  name. 

"  Ay,"  said  Finnerty,  corroborating  her ; 
much,  indeed,  to  her  astonislunent,  "  he  is  a 
Mr.  O'Connor,  I  believe,  a  very  handsome- 
lookin',  fine  j'oung  fellow." 

"  What  the  blazes,"  said  another  of  them, 
"  keeps /w)n.?  Surely  he  ought  to  be  here 
befoi-e  now.  Had  Mr.  O'Connor  good 
sport  ?  " 

"How  could  he,"  replied  Finnerty,  "wid 
the  fog  that  was  on  the  mountains  ?  " 

At  this  moment  an  individual  made  his 
appearance,  whom  it  was  im^JOssible  to  look 
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npon  without  being  most  forcibly  struck  by 
bis  fitriire.  He  was  a  broad-shouldered, 
musi-u'iar,  powerful  man,  with  immensely 
larf-^e  limbs  ;  his  hair  was  black,  and  a  huge 
p:iir  of  whiskers  of  the  same  color  stretched 
across  his  cheeks,  met  at  his  chin,  and  ran 
down  ill  an  unbroken  line  round  a  huge  and 
remarkably  well-sat  neck.  The  moment  he 
entered,  and  before  he  had  time  to  speak, 
two  or  three  of  them  instjintly  placed  their 
fingers  significantly  upon  their  lips,  as  if  to 
indicate  silencf,  ajjprehensive,  as  M'Carthy 
at  the  time  thouglit,  lest  liis  voice  might  be 
recognised.  Anotlier  of  them  then  whis- 
pered sometliing  to  him,  and  whatever  tlie 
secret  was,  it  caused  him  to  glance  for  a 
moment,  and  involuntarily,  towards  the  bed. 
All  tliat  he  spoke  afterwards  was  uttered  in 
whispers. 


CH.\PTEr.  X. 
The  Sport  Continued. 

FrsNERTY's  house,  which  had  been  built 
for  more  purj^oses  than  were  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  caretaker  or  game- 
keeper, was  simply  a  plain  apai-tmeut,  toler- 
ably large,  with  room  enougli  in  it  for  a 
couple  of  beds  ;  to  this  was  added  a  shoot- 
ing-lodge for  the  owner  of  the  mountains, 
which  consisted  of  three  or  four  bed-rooms 
opening  from  a  well-sized  dining-room,  and 
a  kitchen  distinct  from  the  apartment  which 
constituted  the  dwelling  of  the  gamekeeper, 
being  that  which  Finnerty,  as  such,  then  oc- 
cupied. It  was  in  the  dining-room  of  the 
sliootiug-lodge  that  the  Whiteboy  meetings 
were  uniformly  held,  although  of  late  it  had 
been  usnil  for  tliose  who  attended  them  to 
sit  in  Finnerty's  house  iintU  the  hour  had 
arrived  for  commencing  business,  when  they 
adjourned  to  tlie  other.  We  sliould  .say 
that  the  gamekeciJcr's  house,  though  under 
ihe  same  roof,  as  it  is  termed,  with  the 
shooting-lodge,  was  distinct  from  it  in  other 
resjiccts ;  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  internal 
communication  between  them. 

"  Who  was  that  fellf)w  that  we  met  with 
you  a  while  ago  ? "  asked  one  of  them  a 
second  time,  as  if  having  forgotten  his  name. 

"Poorilogue  ^[oyl  in."  replied  Finnerty, 
"and  sadly  bate  down  lie  was  wid  this  day's 
worlc  ;  I  advised  him  to  go  to  bed  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  refresh  himself  by  ix  good 
sleep." 

"  .A.dvise  !  "  said  a  voice,  that  almost  made 
McCarthy  start,  "  it's  nisicr  to  give  good  ad- 
vice th.ui  it  is  to  take  it ;  iNIogue's  not  the 
only  fool  in  tliis  woi'ld  that  won't  take  good 
advice  when  it's  given." 


There  could  be  no  mistaking  his  voice. 
M'Carthy  at  once  recognized  that  of  the  un- 
known friend  who  had  warned  him  of  danger 
on  the  niglit  he  encountered  the  Vrhiteboys, 
as  alreiuly  described. 

"Come,"  proceeded  he,  "it  is  time  we 
shoidd  commence  business  and  settle  the 
atl'airs  of  tlie  nation  at  wanst  ;  throth,"  he 
added,  with  a  laugh,  "if  I  was  the  same 
nation,  and  had  a  p.iir  of  good  legs  undher 
me — " 

"  Of  wliat  ? "  said  the  person  with  the 
black  whiskers,  who  was  evidently  their 
leader,  ''of  what?" 

"  Of  ginerals  like  Bonnypart  and  Sarsfield, 
I'd  soon  have  the  countr}'  clear  and  the  mill- 
stone pavin'  the  roads  under  our  feet,  as  it 
will  be  before  long,  plaise  God.  Come,  then, 
to  business." 

They  accordingly  proceeded  to  the  adjoin- 
ing house,  with  tlie  exceiDtion  of  Finnerty 
himself,  who,  whether  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
or  rather  for  the  purpose  of  watching  M'Car- 
thy, remained  at  his  own  fireside.  His  wife, 
on  seeing  tlii.^,  pretended  to  be  engaged  with 
some  domestic  matter  ab<out  the  dresser,  on 
which  she  placed  a  freshh'  lit  rushlight,  and 
availing  herself  of  her  position  behind  the 
back  of  her  husl)and,  who  sat  with  his  face 
towards  the  bed,  she  slightly  raised  her 
hands  and  eyes,. as  if  to  intimate  that  escape, 
she  feai-ed,  was  impossible. 

It  is  incredible,  the  reaction  which  a  new 
sensation,  especially  of  joy  or  terror,  or,  in- 
deed, of  any  feeling  that  is  strong,  suijerin- 
duces  upon  the  spirit,  under  cirerumstancea 
of  peculiar  danger  or  interest.  M'Carthy 'a 
fatigue,  for  instance,  had  now  as  completely 
dejjarted  fi-om  him  as  if  ho  had  not  been 
abroad  that  day,  and  in  conseciueiice  of  the 
significant  hint  which  he  lia<l  received 
through  the  voice  of  his  mysterious  friend, 
he  felt  that  if  an  opportunity  were  only 
offei-ed  him  he  would  use  the  two  legs  to 
which  his  friend  had  alluded,  when  checked 
by  the  stem  voice  of  their  leader,  with  as 
much  agility  as  ever  tliey  possessed  diu-ing 
his  life.  It  was  this  hint  wliich  made  him 
feel  certain,  for  the  first  time,  that  ho  was  in 
imminent  danger. 

Half  an  liour  liad  now  elasped,  and  it  waa 
client,  from  the  listening  attitudes  and  fre- 
quent startings  of  Finnerty,  tliat  tlie  debate 
in  the  lodge  waa  high  and  serious.  At 
length,  one  of  the  society  hurriedly  made  his 
appear.ance,  exclaiming,  in  a  kind  of  con- 
densed and  agitated  wliisper,  "  Come  in  and 
help  us — they  won't  stand  the  thing,  there's 
only  three  /!»•  us." 

Finnerty  took  the  candle  ;  and,  after  sign- 
ing to  the  per.son  to  go  out,  brought  it  close 
to  M'Carlhy's  eyes,  who  oi)ened  his  mouth 
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and  assumed  with  singular  success  all  the 
deep  insensible  velaxation  which  character- 
izes heavy  sleej).  Finuerty  even  shook  him, 
and  said,  "Hadn't  you  better  get  up,  sir, 
and  come  to  meet  the  car  ?  "  He  addressed 
a  log,  however,  and  after  another  more  care- 
less and  evidently  satisfied  glance,  he  laid 
down  the  candle,  and  then  said  to  his  wife, 
in  a  whisper,  which,  however,  M'Carthy 
could  heai-,  "The  moment  he  wakens  let  us 
know." 

Vread,  who  would  not  seem  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  circumstance,  simply 
nodded,  by  way  of  acquiescence,  and  her 
husband  went  to  join  those  in  the  ludge. 

In  every  country  whose  politic:il,  commer- 
cial, or  social  relations,  are  not  properly 
settled,  or  in  which  there  exists  a  struggle 
between  the  principles  at  variance  with  civil 
order  and  those  of  enlightened  progress, 
there  wiU  always  be  found  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  population  rijDe  and  ready  for 
violence  and  crime.  This  is  an  uudisputable 
fact,  and  one  the  more  dangerous  too,  inas- 
much as  crime  is  usually  strip2:)ed  by  these 
misg-uided  wi-etches  of  its  inherent  guUt,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  instrument,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  a  means  to  work  out  an 
end.  It  is  true,  the  relative  portion  of  the 
feckless  and  guilty  is,  in  this  country  at 
least,  considering  its  population,  exceedingly 
email,  for  we  all  know  how  miserable  the 
number  of  those  who  are  at  any  time  neces- 
sary to  involve  the  character  of  a  distiict  at 
large,  or  inculpate  the  moral  rejjutatiou  of  a 
vvhole  country.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
unquestionably  admit,  that,  if  we  contrast 
the  pojjulatiou  of  the  countrj-  at  large,  and 
the  fi'equeney  of  crime  in  it,  joined  to  its 
character  of  cool  and  deliberate  atrocity, 
with  that  of  the  sister  countries,  we  must 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  even  taking  the  jiroportions  I 
have  mentioned  into  consideration,  is  not 
only  without  parallel  in  modern  times,  but 
that  reUgion  is  not  merely  a  name,  but,  in 
every  sense,  incapable,  whether  by  its  inter- 
nal spirit  or  mal-administration,  of  discharg- 
ing to  society  those  great  fimctional  duties 
which  mankind  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
it.     But  now  to  return. 

Finnerty  had  joined  the  meeting  ;  his  wife, 
approaching  M'Carthy,  said,  in  a  low  whis- 
per— 

"  They  have  some  argument  about  you, 
whatever  it  is.  Howeve)',  with  God's  assis- 
truice,  I'll  venthur  to  do  a  thing  that  may  be 
dangerous  enough  to  myself,  at  any  rate  ; 
but  what  do  I  care  about  that,  if  I  can  save 
■Ml  unofl'endin'  fellow-creature  fi-om  harm  ? 
. — Stay  where  you  are  then,  tiU  I  come  in 
aijain." 


She  went  out  as  she  spoke,  and  after  an 
interval  of  about  six  or  eight  minutes  again 
made  her  apiiearance. 

"I  can't  hear  them  plain  enough,"  she 
said,  on  her  return,  "  but  whatever  it  is,  I 
can  uudherstan'  that  the  most  of  them  all  is 
against  it.  In  God's  name,  at  any  rate,  stay 
where  you  are — they're  risin'  to  go  home, 
and  as  the  night's  light  they'd  be  sure  to 
pounce  upon  you  if  you  attempted  to  escape. 
Whatever  I  can  do  to  save  you  fi-om  harm 
here  I  mil." 

The  poor  woman's  escape  fi-om  detection, 
while  performing  the  friendly  office  of  listen- 
ing, was  indeed  very  narrow.  Short  and 
hurried  as  her  last  advice  to  M'Cai-thy  was, 
the  words  in  which  she  conveyed  it  had 
scarcely  been  uttered,  when  her  husband, 
accompanied  by  three  j)ersons,  their  faces 
stiU  blackened,  made  his  ajjpearance.  They 
took  seats  in  silence  around  the  fire,  and  one 
of  them,  handing  over  a  bottle  of  whiskey  to 
Finnerty,  merely  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, 
pass  that  about.  Finnerty  accordingly  did 
so,  and  each  of  them  drank  a  glass  or  two, 
after  which  they  were  silent  as  before.  This 
silence,  to  M'Carthy,  began  to  wear  a  solemn 
and  a  fearful  aspect,  especially  as  he  knew 
enough  of  the  habits  of  the  jjeople  to  be 
aware,  that  in  drinking  whiskey  is  often 
resorted  to  in  order  to  deaden  their  moral 
jDerceptions,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  crime. 

At  length,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  elapsed,  and  three  of  them — that  is  to 
say,  two  of  the  strangers  and  Finnerty — had 
each  drank  three  glasses  of  spirits,  the  fourth, 
who  had  taken  only  one  glass,  beckoned  to 
the  other  two  to  follow  him. 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "they  are  aU  gone, 
and  the  coast  is  clear." 

In  this  man's  voice,  M'Carthy,  to  his  in- 
finite delight,  once  more  recognized  that  of 
his  unknown  well-wLsher.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  and  the  other  two  left  the  house, 
and,  as  the  reader  is  no  doubt  interested  in 
theu'  movements,  we  shall  jjermit  him  to  fol- 
low them  to  the  dining-room  of  the  shooting 
lodge,  where  the  meeting  had  just  been  held. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  he  jwoceeded,  "  it  is 
so  best,  as  none  of  us  can  become  a  ti-aitor 
against  the  rest.  Shew  me  your  pistols  ;  for, 
as  I'm  an  ould  soger,  I'll  legulate  them  for 
you  better  than  you'll  be  able  to  do  your- 
selves. 

He  accordingly  took  their  pistols,  ex- 
amined them  closely,  fixed  tlie  powder  m  tlie 
pans,  adding  a  fi-esh  supply  of  priming  from 
a  little  goat's  horn  which  he  cairied  in  his 
jjocket.  He  then  took  out  his  ov\-n,  which 
he  simply  looked  at,  and  again  returned  to 
his  pocket. 
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"  Now,"  said  he,  "  our  best  plan  is  to  take 
him  about  the  small  o'  the  back,  when  he's 
before  us,  one  only  at  a  time  ;  you,"  said 
he,  aklressing  the  tallest,'" will  fire  first; 
yoi," — to  the  other — "next  if  he  misses 
him  ;  and,  as  I'm  the  boy  that  doesn't  miss 
my  mark,  I'll  take  him  do\ra,  never  fear,  if 
he  should  escape  citlier  of  you.  Come  now, 
let  us  p;o  in  and  get  him  to  his  legs,  that  wo 
may  start." 

On  making  their  appearance  again,  Fin- 
ncrty  approached  M'Cavthy,  and  exclaimed 
as  before,  but  on  this  occasion  with  a  loud 
and  earnest  voice,  "  Come,  sir,  get  uji  if  you 
pliise  ;  it's  time  for  you  to  meet  the  car." 

To  this  M'Carthy  made  no  reply. 

"Come,  sir," repeated Finnerty,  "bounce; 
hillo,  I  say,  Mr.  5l'Carthy  ;  up  wid  you,  sir, 
the  ear  will  be  waitin'  for  you  ;"  and  he  gave 
him  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  the  pretended  sleeper, 
"h.ave  a  care — easy,  easy — what's  that?  who 
are  you? — eh — aw — oh,  dear  me,  where 
ami?" 

••  In  a  friend's  house,  sir  ;  get  up,  you  know 
]\Ir.  Purcel's  car  is  waitin'  for  j'ou  at  the 
nil  I  mi  tain  road  below." 

M'Carthy  started  to  his  feet,  and  on  look- 
ing about  him,  exclaimed,  "How  is  this, 
rinnerty  ?  why  are  the  faces  of  these  men 
bla;-kened  ?  "" 

"  Never  you  mind  that,  sir,"  replied  Fin- 
nerf}',  "  they  are  two  or  thi-ee  poor  fellows 
that's  on  their  keepin'  in  regard  to  haviu' 
piicl  their  tithes  against  the  wiU  o'  the  people; 
an'  they  don't  wish  to  be  known,  that's  all." 

"  Well."  replied  M'Carthy,  "  that's  their 
o^^^l  affair,  and  neither  yom-s  nor  mine,  Fin- 
n.^rty.  Come,  then,  are  you  ready?  for  I 
am." 

"These  boys,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  has  promised 
fo  take  the  best  care  of  you  while  in  theu- 
Cfiinpany,  an'  as  they're  goin'  to  the  mount- 
lain  I'oad,  where  your're  to  meet  the  car, 
they'll  bring  you  safe,  sir." 

"  Most  certainly  not,  Finnerty,"  repUed  the 
otlier  ;  "  I  shall  be  escorted  by  no  person  or 
persons  ashamed  to  show  their  faces.  If 
you  refuse  to  come,  you  break  your  word 
widi  me  ;  but,  in  any  event,  I  shall  not 
travel  with  these  men.  I  am  too  well  awaie 
of  the  distm-bed  state  of  the  country,  and 
that,  being  a  fiiend  of  Mr.  Purcel,  I  may 
not  be  popular.  I  consider  myself,  however, 
under  your  protection  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  your  roof,  and  for  this  reason  I 
shall  hold  you  accountiible  for  my  safety  ; 
and.  at  all  events,  unless  you  insist  on  expell- 
ing me,  I  sliall  remain  where  I  am  until 
morning." 

"  Wliy,  if  you  insist  upon  it.  111  go,"  re- 
plied Finnerty,  "  and  four  friends  about  you 


will  be  betther  and  safer  than  one  ;  but  in 
troth,  to  tell  you  the  tnith,  Mr.  IM'Carthy, 
I'm  a'most  fairly  knocked  up  myself,  havin' 
been  down  the  counthry  and  through  the 
hills  the  greater  pai't  of  the  day.  I  liave  a 
great  number  of  cattle  to  look  afther,  an'  am 
seldom  off  my  foot." 

"Don't,  sir,"  said  his  wife,  in  tones  which 
were  now  perfectly  intelligible  to  him, 
"  don't  ax  poor  Frank  to  go  wid  you  to- 
night ;  you'll  be  as  well  widout  him,  especial- 
ly as  the  night's  so  bright  and  clear  ;  he's 
tired  indeed,  and,  be  the  same  token,  I  don't 
like  to  be  hero  in  the  clouds  of  the  night, 
wid  nobody  wid  me  but  myself." 

"  If  you're  a  gintlemen,  sir,"  said  the  friend- 
ly voice,  "you  won't  take  this  honest  man 
from  his  wife  at  such  an  hour  o'  the  night. 
If  you  take  mtj  advice  too,  I'd  recommend 
you  to  come  along  wid  ourselves  at  wanst." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  fi-iendly  voice 
embodied  in  these  words,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Jlrs.  Finnerty.  M'Carthy  accordingly 
replied : — 

"  Very,  well,  Finnerty,  I-svill  proceed  with 
these  men.  I  should  indeed  be  sorry  to 
cause  you  any  additional  fatigue,  or  to  fetcli 
you  from  your  hoiise  at  such  an  hour.  I 
wll  therefore  put  myself  under  the  protec* 
tion  and  guidance  of  these  worthy  fellows, 
wlio,  I  hope,  wiU  remember  that  although  a 
friend  to  Mr.  Purcel  personally,  yet  I  am 
none  to  any  harshness  he  maj'  have  resorted 
to  for  the  recovery  of  his  tithes." 

"  There's  nobody  here,"  replied  the  still 
friendly  voice,  "  inchned  to  otl'cr  you  any 
offense,  bekaise  you  happen  to  be  a  friend  to 
Mr.  PurcH  " — and  there  was  a  marked  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  name — "  so  now,"  the 
voice  proceeded,  "you  may  make  your  mind 
aisy  on  that  head." 

A  singular  but  significant  laugh  proceeded 
from  the  other  two,  which,  however,  was  re- 
pressed by  a  glance  from  "  the  friend,"  who 
said,  "  Come  boys,  turn  out ;  now,  sir,  the 
sooner  wc  get  over  this  journey  the  betther." 

"  Well,  Fiimerty,"  said  M'Carthy,  "  many 
thanks  for  the  hospitable  shelter  of  your 
house,  and  to  you  also,  Mrs.  Finnerty,  for 
your  kindness  and  the  trouble  I  have  oc- 
casioned you." 

Mrs.  Finnerty's  voice  had  now  nearly 
abandoned  her  ;  and,  as  our  young  sports- 
man, after  having  shaken  hands  with  her 
husband,  now  paid  that  compliment  to  her- 
self, ho  perceived  that  the  poor  creature's 
hand  was  literally  pa.ssive  and  cold  as  ice, 
whilst  the  words  she  attempted  to  utter 
hterally  died  away  unspoken  on  her  lips. 

Having  got  about  a  mile  from  the  house, 
his  unknown  friend  began  to  be(^mie  loqua- 
cious, and  related  several  anecdotes  of  success-' 
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ful  escape  from  the  meshes  and  minions  of 
the  law,  a  theme  in  wliich  his  two  companions 
seemed  to  take  singular  delight ;  for  they 
laughed  immoderately  at  every  recorded 
victory  in  outwitting  the  legal  functionaries 
aforesaid. 

'"I  was  wanst  upon  a  time,"  he  proceeded, 
"  taken  vy'  ^o'-'  ^  resky  ;*  the  case  bein,'  you 
see,  that  we  wanted  the  rent  and  the  land- 
lord wanted  patience  ;  so  begad,  at  any  rate, 
we  gev  the  bloody  baihfl's  a  thrifle  for  them- 
selves, and  the  consequence  was  that  we 
brought  the  cows  back  to  a  neiglibor's  place 
that  belonged  to  another  property,  and  the 
four  bailiffs,  poor  creatures,  lay  upon  the 
ground  lookiu'  at  us,  an'  never  said  ill  Ave 
did  it,  for  a  raison  they  had  ;  do  you  undher- 
stand,  boys  ?  " 

"  Ay,  we'  do  undherstand ;  the  bloddy 
thieves  ;  divil  break  his  neck  that  invinted 
riut,  anyhow  ;  sure  there's  no  harm  in  wishiu' 
that,  the  villain." 

"  Ay,  an'  tides, "f  replied  the  other  ;  "  how- 
ever, we'll  settle  that  first,  and  then  the  rents 
will  soon  follow  them  ;  an'  sure  there's  no 
harm  in  that  aither." 

"  Well  an"  good  : — no,  divil  a  hann's  in  it ; 
^weU  an'  good  :  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
they  grabbed  me  in  a  house  ui^in  the  moun- 
tains— not  unlike  Finnerty's,  I  thnik  that's 
his  name — where  1  was  on  my  keepin' ;  so 
what  'ud  you  have  of  it,  but  Ave  were  comin' 
acrass  the  hills,  jist  as  it  might  be  said  we 
are  now — only  there's  none  of  us  a  jDrisoner, 
thank  goodness — hem  !  Well,  I  said  to  my- 
self, hit  or  miss,  I'U  thry  it ;  I  have  a  j^air  o' 
legs,  an'  it  won't  be  my  fault  or  I'U  j^ut  them 
to  the  best  use :  an'  for  that  raison  it'll  be 
divil  talce  the  hindmost  wid  us.  Now  listen, 
boys  ;  I  started  off,  an'  one  fellow  that  had  a 
pistol  let  bang  at  me,  but  long  life  to  the 
jjistol,  divil  a  one  of  it  would  go  off ;  bang 
again  came  the  other  chap's,  but  'twas  ditto 
rejiaited,  and  no  go  any  more  than  the  other. 
Well,  do  you  know  now,  that  the  third  fel- 
lo'^v — for  there  Avas  only  thi-ee  af  them,  I 
must  tell  you — the  third  fellow,  I'm  inclined 
to  think,  was  a  friend  at  bottom  ;  for  the 
devil  a  one  of  him  struv  to  break  his  heart 
in  ovei-takin'  me.  Well,  by  that  manes,  I 
say,  I  got  off  from  two  of  as  double-distilled 
villains  as  ever  wor  born  to  die  by  susjiiu- 
sion." 

This  narrative,  the  spiidt  of  which  was  so 
accejitable  to  his  two  companions,  and,  if 
truth  must  be  told,  equally  so  to  the  third, 
was  treasured  up  by  M'Carthy,  AA'ho  felt  that 
it  ingeniously  but  cautiously  pointed  out  to 
him  the  course  he  should  adopt  under  his 
OAvn   pecuhar    circumstances.      The   conse- 
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quence  wag,  that  on  coming  within  about  a 
coujile  of  furlongs  of  a  dark,  narrow,  thickly- 
AA'ooded  glen,  through  Avhich  he  kneAv  they 
must  fiass,  he  bolted  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  Avhich,  although  very  considerable  for 
a  man  Avhose  strength  had  been  so  completely 
exhausted  by  fatigue  and  the  unusual  slavery 
of  that  day's  Avandering  through  the  moun- 
tains, was,  notA\ithstanding,  sue]),  as  Avould 
never  liave  enabled  him  to  escape  from  his 
companions. 

He  had  not  gone  a  perch  when  the  click  of 
a  pistol  Avas  heard,  but  no  report ;  the  fact 
having  been,  that  the  pistol  missed  fire,  and 
did  not  go  off. 

"  D n   your  blood !  "    exclaimed   the 

"friend  "to  the  othei",  "fire,  and  don't  let 
him  escape  ; "  the  ruffian  did  so  Avhen  click 
No.  2  was  heard,  but  as  before  no  report. 

"Aisy,"  said  the  fellow  Avho  had  fired  first, 
pulling  out  a  long  Siaanish  dagger  ;  "  an  inch 
or  two  of  this  is  as  safe  as  a  buUet,  any  day  ; 
and  by  japers  he  won't  escape  it."  He  sf)rang 
after  M'Carthy  as  he  spoke,  followed  by  his 
companion.  The  third  man  stepped  a  pace 
or  tAvo  to  the  right,  and  levelling  a  long 
double-barrelled  i^istol,  deliberately  fired, 
when  M'Carthy's  first  pursuer  fell ;  the  sec- 
ond man,  however,  with  that  remarkable 
quickness  of  wit  which  characterizes  the 
Irish,  in  their  outrages  as  Avell  as  in  their 
pastimes,  suddenly  stooped,  and  taking  the 
dreadful  dagger  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Avounded  man,  continued  the  pursuit  bcu;id- 
ing  after  his  foe  Avith  a  spirit  of  vengeance 
and  ferocity,  now  raised  to  the  highest  pitch. 
The  stranger,  seeing  that  M'Carthy  was  still 
in  equal  danger  if  not  in  stiU  greater,  for  the 
noAV  infuriated  ruffian  was  gaining  uj)on  him, 
once  more  levelled  his  pistol — fired — and,  as 
before,  doAvn  came  the  intended  assassin. 
He  himself  then  sprang  forAvard,  as  if  in  pur- 
suit of  M'Carthy,  exclaiming,  "  Hell  and 
fury,  AA'hy  did  yez  keep  between  me  and  him 
— I  think  he's  hit ;  give  me  that  dagger,  and 
I'll  go  bail  I'll  make  his  body  soon  put  six 
inches  of  it  out  of  sight,"  and  having  uttered 
these  Avords,  he  rushed  forward,  as  if  in  piu"- 
suit  of  their  victim. 

After  he  had  left  them,  the  foUoAving  brief 
dialogue  took  place  between  these  two  Avor- 
thies : — 

"Hourigan,  blazes  to  me  but  I'm  shot." 

"  Hell's  perdition  to  the  unlucky  villain— 
so  am  I — Avhere  are  you  shot,  Mark  ?  " 

"  By  japers,  the  blood's  pouriu'  out  ft-om 
me  in  the  thigh,  an'  I'm  afeard  I'm  done  for — - 
blast  his  unlucky  hand,  the  villain  ;  I  Avisht 
I  had  my  dagger  in  him.  Wliere  are  you 
shot.  Darby?" 

"Oh,  vo — vo — on  the  right  hip — but— 
oh,  sweet  Jasus,  what  AA'iU  become  of  us  if 
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we're  to  die  here — may  the  clc%-il  clap  his 
cruibs*  in  the  sowl  of  him  that  clone  it !  " 

"  Amin,  I  pray  the  blessed  Saviour  this 
night !  Do  j'ou  think,  Darby,  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  done  it  a  purpose  ?  " 

"Oh,  ma\Tone,  oh! — if 'I  die  widout  the 
priest,  whatll  become  o*  me,  an'  all  the  sins 
I  Ir.ive  to  answer  ?  " 

"I  sav,  was  the  villain  a  ti-aitor,  do  you 
tliink?"" 

"  Ma\Tone,  oh  ! — blessed  Lord  forgive  me 
— well— I  can  hardly  think  so — didn't  he 
volunteer  along  wid  j'oui"self  an'  myself — oh, 
sweet  Jasus !  wliat  a  life  I  lead — oh,  Mark 
Eatigan,  Hark  Ratigan,  what  will  become  o' 
me  ! — I  swore  away  tlie  lives  of  two  innocent 
men— I  proved  tliree  ahbis  for  three  of  as 
black  \iUaina  a-s  ever  stretcheil  a  rojie  or 
charged  a  blunderbiish  !  '  Our  Father  who 
art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  tliy  name,  thy 
kingdom  came ' — oh,  Loi'd  !  forbid  Ihat  yet  a 
while  !  could  you  join  in  a  Lmdhan  wtirrah  f  " 

"Blast  you,  you  thick-lieaded  vagabone  ! 
don't  you  know  it's  WTong  to  call  me  JIai-k 
Ratigan— isn't  Phil  Hart  my  name  now? — 
no,  I  tell  you,  that  I  can't  join  you  in  a 
Leadhan  tcurrah—nov  I  didn't  think  yon  wor 
such  a  d— d  cowardly  hound  as  j-ou  are— 
can't  you  die— if  you're  goin'  to  die— like  a 
man,  an'  not  like  an  ould  woman  ?  Bo  my 
Bowl,  Dai-by,  mj'  boy,  afther  this  night  ill 
never  tnist  you  again.  It's  j-ourself  that  'ud 
turn  traitor  on  your  counti-y  and  her  cause, 
if  you  got  the  rope  and  hangman  at  your 
nose."  • 

"  Holy  Marj',  mother  of  Grod !  pray  for  us 
sinnei-s,  now  and  at  the  hour  of  our  death, 
amin  !  Oh,  sweet  Jasus !  have  pnrsecution 
on  me  this  night,  an'  sjjare  mo  ii  it's  your 
ble.s.sed  will,  till  I  get  time  to  repint  proi^ar- 
ly  iuiyhow.  Mark,  darlin',  ai-e  you  gettiu' 
waker,  for  I  am  ?  " 

"To  blaiies  wid  you,  and  don't  bother  me 
— no,  I'm  not — I've  tied  my  handkerchy 
about  the  pkcc  I  was  shot  in,  an'  stopi^ed 
the  blood— eh — here — well  done,  IMark — 
hem — Phil  Hart,  I  mane — bravo— see  that 
now — instead  of  bloatin'  hke  a  dyiu'  sheep, 
I've  stopped  the  blood,  an'  here  I  am  able  to 
stand  and  walk.  Come,"  said  he,  approach- 
ing liis  companion,  "  where  are  you  shot  ? — 
let  us  see '? " 

He  stooped  down,  and  on  examining  the 
wound  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  pcrceiveil 
at.  oi>"r.  fiiiil  It  wiis  not  all  imagination  and 
evil  consc-ieuce.  He  consei|Uf'ntly  forced 
him  ro  his  legs,  then  bound  up  tlie  wound 
with  the  fellow's  handkerchief  just  as  lie  had 
done  his  own,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
W(ne  able  to  resume  their  journey,  slowly,  it 
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is  true,  and  on  the  part  of  Ratigan,  whose 
wound  was  the  more  serious,  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  and  pain,  notwithstanding 
his  hardihood. 

In  tlie  meantime,  M'Carthy  was  soon  over- 
taken by  the  friendly  Wliiteboy,  whose  speed 
of  foot  was  indeed  e.xtraordinary.  On  seeing 
the  dagger  in  his  pursuer's  hand — for  such 
lie  deemed  him  to  be — he  had  prep.ared 
himself  for  resi.stance,  the  fact  being,  than 
in  consequence  of  tlieir  blackened  faces  and 
the  state  of  perturbation  and  excitement  in 
which  he  felt  himself,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  recognize  any  of  the  party  unless  by  their 
voices. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, approaching  him,  "I  b.ave  s.ived  your 
life  for  this  night  most  likely,  by  takin'  the 
life  of  them  that  intended  to  murder  you." 

"I  certainly  feel,"  rejilied  M'Carthy,  "that 
^  I  owe  my  hfe  to  you,  and  I  know  not  what 
i  return  I  can  make  you  for  it.  But  why 
should  I  speak  so,  since  I  am  ignorant  of 
your  name,  as  well  as  of  everything  whatso- 
ever concerning  you  ?  As  to  the  other  two 
persons,  I  cannot  understand  why  they 
should  attempt  to  murder  me,  as  I  am  not 
conscious  of  having  given  offence  to  any 
l^erson." 

"  You  have  never  given  offence  to  them,"  i-e- 
plicd  the  stranger  ;  "  but  imfortunately  this 
l)art  of  the  coimtry's  in  such  a  state  of  feelin'  at 
(he  present  time,  that  it's  as  aisy  to  find  one 
man  to  murdher  another  as  it  would  be'  to 
get  a  man  to  shoot  a  dog.  No,  sir ;  you 
never  offended  these  men,  but  they  v>'ere  sat 
on  to  tiike  your  life  by  a  man  who  hates 
you." 

"Well,  since  you  have  been  on  more  than 
one  occasion  so  generous  to  me,  can  you  not 
let  me  know  who  that  pei-son  is  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  that  man  has  a  hundred — ay, 
ten  huudi-ed  eyes  through  tlie  countliry — in 
the  shape  of  spies —and  five  times  as  many 
hands  any  time  he  may  wish  for  them.  You 
may  thank  a  fi-iend  of  yours  for  sendin'  me 
to  save  your  life  this  night.  Your  family 
liave  been  friends  to  him  and  to  me  too,  al- 
tliough  you  don't  know  it.  As  for  me,  I  go 
with  him  licai-t  an'  hand  i:i  puttin'  down  the 
tithes,  but  I'll  always  save  tlic  life  of  a  friend 
if  I  can  ;  and  indeed  I  have  been  forced  to 
shoot  tliese  two  men,  in  ordher  to  save 
yours  to-night.  I  must  go  now  and  see 
what  state  they're  in — whether  alive  or  dead  ; 
'out  before  I  go,  hsten  : — tell  the  proctlior 
that  he  lias  a  fearful  account  to  meet,  and 
that  soon  ;  let  neither  him  nor  his  sons  bo 
fool-hardy  ;  say  to  him,  that  the  wisest  thing 
lie  can  do  is  to  rem^e  liiinself  and  liis  family 
into  the  towii  of  Lisnagola  ;  or,  if  lie  won't 
do  that,  to  keep  Ids  house   half-lilled  with 
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fire-armi3 ;  for  I  tell  jou  now,  the  time  is 
not  long  till  he'U  need  them  all.  Tell  them 
not  to  go  out  at  night  at  all,  or  even  by  day, 
unless  well  armed  ;  and  do  you  yourself  take 
the  sime  advice  ;  and  now  good-night.  But, 
listen  again  :  there,  you  sse,  is  the  spot  below 
there,  where  the  car  was  to  meet  you  ;  but 
there's  no  car  in  it,  and  even  if  there  was,  I 
wouldn't  recommend  you  to  go  on  it ;  and  if 
you're  goin'  to  O'Driscol's  don't  go  up  the 
avenue,  but  by  the  back  way,  behind  the 
garden,  for  it's  very  likely  there's  another 
man — and  a  fearful  man,  on  the  look-out  for 
you,  in  case  you  should  be  missed  by  us. 
Farewell,  for  the  jsresent." 

A  few  minutes  brought  this  kind-hearted 
"Wlntelioy  back  to  the  spot  where  Houi-igan 
and  his  companion,  who  was  also  his  cousin, 
fell.  He  was  a  good  deal  suii^rised,  but  still 
highly  gratified,  at  not  finding  them  where 
they  had  fallen,  as  it  was  a  jiroof  to  him  that 
bis  aim  at  either  had  not  been  fatal,  as  he 
certainly  had  no  intention  of  taking  their 
lives,  or  of  rendering  them  any  greater  in- 
jury than  the  infliction  of  such  wound  as 
might  put  an  end  to  their  jjursuit  of  M'Car- 
thy.  On  advancing  a  little  farther,  he  saw 
them  proceeding,  by  a  different  but  sliorter 
patli  towards  the  inland  country  ;  and  being 
no\v  satisfied,  from  their  appearance,  that 
they  had  not  been  mortally  wounded,  he 
h.'ft  them  to  reach  home  as  best  tliey  might, 
;m;l  proceeded  himself  in  another  direction. 


CHAPTER  XI 

The  Sport  Still  Continued. 

It  is  necessai-y  to  say  here,  that  Moylan 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  sending 
]\Ir.  Puroel's  car  to  meet  our  fiiend  M'Carthy, 
inasmuch  as  he  never  for  a  moment  s\pposed 
that  this  devoted  youth  was  likely  to  leave 
the  mountains  alive.  His  own  egregious 
vanity,  engrafted  on  a  cowardly,  jealous,  and 
maUguant  disposition,  prompted  him,  ever 
since  he  had  been  induced  by  the  pedlar,  out 
of  a  mere  banter,  to  suppose  that  he  had  en- 
gaged the  affections  of  JuUa  Purcel,  to  look 
upon  this  young  man  as  a  ^jerson  that  ought 
to  lie  got  out  of  his  way.  In  this  manner 
there  was,  indeed,  a  peculiar  combination  of 
cironmstances  against  M'Carthy  ;  for  it  so 
happened  that  Moylan,  whilst  anxious  to 
wreak  his  own  jealousy  and  hatred  upon  him, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  executing  the  will  of 
another  individual  who  stood  behind  the 
scenes.  On  every  side,  fiien,  M'Carthy  was 
sm-rounded  by  mortal  dangers  that  were  com- 
pletely vailed  in  obscuritj'.     During  t^iis  very 


night  it  was  resolved  to  assassinate  him,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  might ;  and  if 
he  shoidd  escape,  in  the  one  instance,  he  was 
to  be  sought  after  iii  whatever  house  he  took 
refuge,  with  the  exception  only  of  Purcel's, 
"i\-hich  his  enemies  were,  for  the  present,  afi'aid, 
to  attack.  Every  avenue  and  road  leading  to 
it  however,  was  watched,  with  a  hoj^e  that  if 
he  escaped  elsewhere,  they  might  shoot  himi 
down  from  behind  a  liedge. 

The  condition  of  all  secret  and  illegal  so- 
cieties in  Ireland  is,  indeed,  shocking  and 
most  detestable,  when  contemplated  from 
any  point  of  view  whatsoever.  In  every  one 
of  them — that  is,  in  every  local  body  or 
branch  of  such  conspiracy — there  is  a  darkei- 
and  more  secret  class,  comparatively  few  in. 
number,  who  undertake  to  organize  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  and  outrages  ;  and  who, 
when  they  are  controlled  by  the  peaceably- 
disposed  and  enemies  to  bloodshed,  always, 
fall  back  upon  this  private  and  blood-stained 
clique,  who  ai-e  always  wilUng  to  execute 
their  sanguinai-y  behests,  as  it  were,  con 
amore^  In  other  cases,  however,  as  we  have 
stated  before,  even  the  virtuous  and  reluctant 
are  often  compelled,  by  the  dark  and  stern, 
decrees  of  these  desperate  ruffians,  to  peipe- 
trate  crimes  from  which  thej'  revolt.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  these  abominable 
principles  that  the  arrangements  for  M'Car- 
thy's  murder  were  made  on  the  night  in 
question. 

Jerry  Joyce  perceiving,  as  he  had  feared, 
that  M'Carthy  did  not  return  to  dinner,  ai 
once  came  to  the  determination  that  he  would 
go  to  Finnerty's,  where,  from  his  connection 
with  Whiteboyism,  he  knew  that  a  meeting 
of  them  was  to  be  held  on  that  night.  He 
accordingly  armed  himself  with  a  case  of  pis- 
tols, which  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  for 
the  ^^reservation  of  his  master's  f  imily  and 
premises,  in  case  they  should  be  attacked. 
He  had  not  gone,  however,  within  two  miles 
of  the  mountains,  when  he  met  Mogiie  on  his 
w.ay  home,  carrying  M'Carthy 's,  or  rather 
John  Parcel's  double  gun,  and  other  shoot- 
ing gear. 

"Why,  Mogue,"  said  he,  "how  does  this 
come  ?     Where's  Mr.  M'Carthy  from  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  that  I  may  never  sin — but  sure  I 
know  I  will — for  I'm  a  great  sinner — God 
forgive  me  !— but  anyhow,  that  I  may  never 
sin,  if  I'm  worth  the  washin'  !  Oh  !  Jerry, 
darlin',  sick  a  killin'  day  as  we  had  I  never 
passed,  an'  I'm  well  accustomed  to  the  moun- 
tains. Sure,  now,  Jeiiy,  if  you  have  one 
sjaunk  of  common  charity  in  your  comjJosi- 
tion,  you'll  take  me  up  on  your  back  and 
carry  me  home,  otherwise  I'll  lie  down  on  the 
road,  and  either  die  at  wanst  or  sleep  it  out 
till  moruin'." 
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"  But  that's  not  tellin'  me  where  you  left 
AL-.  M'Cai-thy,"  replied  Jern-,  whose  appre- 
hensions were  not  at  all  lessened  by  this  in- 
direct and  circuitous  answei\  "  Where  is 
he.  and  what  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

"  Of  all  the  mists  that  ever  riz  out  o'  the 
-.tirth,  or  fell  from  the  blessed  heavens  above 
us — kIoit  be  to  the  name  of  God  !  we  li  id  it 
on  tlie  mountains  this  whole  day-  Why, 
now,  Jem%  a  happy  death  to  me,  but  you 
might  cut  it  with  a  kuife,  at  the  very  least, 
an'  how  we  got  tlirou^'h  it,  I'm  sure,  barrin' 
the  Providence  of  (Jod,  I  dunna.  But  in- 
deed we're  far  from  beiu'  worthy  of  the  care 
He  takes  of  us." 

Wliile  speakinp;',  he  had,  as  an  illustration 
of  his  fatigue,  t^ken  his  seat  ujjon  the  gras- 
sy ditcli,  which  bounded  in  the  road,  and  al- 
together en;icti'd  tlie  piui  of  a  man  complete- 
ly brokeu  down  by  over-exertion. 

"  But.  Jlorjue,  my  pious  creature,  you're 
not  tellin'  us  where  you  left " 

Why,  tlion,  salvation  to  you,  for  one  Jeny, 
do  you  think  it's  ait  liim  I  did?  Sound 
asleep  in  Frank  Fiunerty's  I  left  him,  where 
he'll  l)e  well  taken  care  of.  Oh  !  thin,  if  ever 
a  poor  inoft'ensive  young  gintleman — for  sure 
he's  that  by  birth,  as  we  say,  at  all  events,  as 
well  as  by  larnin" — was  brought  to  death's 
door  with  this  day's  work,  he  was.  I  thought 
to  flatther  him  home  if  ho  could  come,  but  it 
was  no  go.  An'  thin^  agin,  I  thought  it  was 
a  sin  to  ax'  him  ;  an'  so  for  a  afraid  they'd 
be  alarmed  at  home,  I  wf.s  on  my  way  to 
make  aU  your  minds  aisy.  An'  whisper 
hether,  Jeiry — not  that  I  look  upon  Frank 
Finnerty  as  the  man-  he  ought  to  be,  for  we 
all  know  the  nainow  escape  he  had  for  the 
mui'der  of  Tom  Whisky's  son — still  an'  all, 
he's  safe  wid  Finnerty,  bekaise  ho,  knows 
that  vx  know  where  lie  is,  and  that  if  any- 
thing happened  him  we'd  hould  him  account- 
able." 

"■Well,"  replied  Jerry,  atTecting  a  satis- 
faction which,  however,  he  did  not  feel,  "  I'm 
glad  lie's  safe ;  for,  as  you  say,  Mogue, 
iUthough  Frank  Finnerty  is  pretty  well 
kno\ni,  still  what  could  tempt  him  to  harm 
Mr.  M'Carthy?" 

••  I  know  that,"  said  Mogue ;  "still  an'  all, 
tlio  nerra  foot  I'd  brought  hira  to  his  house, 
•  only  wo  stumbled  on  it  out  o'  the  mist,  by 
mere  accident,  an'  by  coorse  it  was  the  next 
to  us.  Goodness'  sake,  Jeny,  carrj-  these 
things  home  for  me,  will  you?  I'm  not  able 
to  mark  the  ground— do,  avick,  an'  I'll  oU'er 
up  a  pathran  avy  for  you  before  I  lay  down 
my  hc.'id  this  night,  tired  as  I  aiu." 

"Well,   begad,    it's    myself    tliat    would, 

Mogue,  but  you  see,  as  I'm  out  for  a  while, 

an'  so  near  my  poor  mother's,  throth  I'll  slip 

over  and  see  how  she  is,  the  crature  ;  only 
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for  that,  ]\Iogue,  I'd  lighten  you  of  the  shootin' 
things  wid  a  heart  an'  a  half." 

"  But  sure  you  can  see  your  poor  mother, 
the  crature,  any  other  evenin'  ?  Do  come 
b;u!k,  Jerry,  an'  I'll  do  twiste  as  much  for  you 
agin.  Oh  !  oh !  milia  murther !  I'm  not 
able  to  get  on  my  legs.  Give  me  your  hand, 
I  Jerry — oh  !  oh  ! — well,  well — what's  this  at 
all  ?  Jerry,  achora,  don't  desart  me  now,  'an 
me  in  the  state  you  see.  I'll  never  get  home 
by  myself — that's  what  I  won't — niavrone, 
oh  !  what's  this? — I'm  fairly  kilt." 

"  Well,  but  the  thruth  is,  Mogue,"  replied 
his  companion,  "  that  I  got  a  message  fi-om 
my  motlier,  sayin'  that  she's  not  well,  and 
wishes  most  partiklarly  to  see  me  about  my 
sisther  Shibby's  mairiage.  Now,  Mogue, 
you're  a  pious  and  religious  boy,  an'  would 
be  the  last  to  encourage  me  to  neglect  a 
parent's  wishes  :  ay,  or  that  would  allow  me 
to  do  so,  even  if  I  intended  it ;  throth  I 
know  it's  a  scoulden'  you'd  give  me  if  I  did." 
Mogue 's  flank  was  completely  tui-ned  ;  he 
■v\<i,s,  in  fact,  most  adroitlj-  taken  upon  his 
[  own  principle ;  his  egregious  vanity'  was 
I  ticked  by  this  compliment  to  his  piety  ;  and, 
I  as  he  was  at  no  time  a  jJersou  of  finn  charac- 
'  ter,  he  gave  way. 

j  Thought  Jerry  to  himself,  as  he  left  this 
j  plausible  hyijoerite,  to  proceed  home  under 
his  atl'ected  fatigue,  "  I  know  there's  mischief 
j  on  foot  to-night,  for  if  there  wasn't  I  an' 
others  'ud  be  summoned  to  this  meetin': 
there  will  be  nobody  there,  I  suppose,  but 
the  black  squacl  or  the  blootlinen.  It'll  go 
hard  wid  me,  at  any  rate,  but  I'll  send  one 
I  there  that'll  bring  Mi-.  M'Carthy  fi-om  among 
i  them  widout  suspicion  ;  an'  so  here  goes  to 
!  lose  no  time  about  it." 
j  He  then  plunged  into  the  most  solitai-y 
!  and  remote  fields,  and  piu-sued  his  waj', 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  meet  no  one,  much 
less  any  of  those  who  belonged,  as  he  said, 
"  to  the  black  squad." 

Of  late,  the  state  of  pulilic  feeling  upon 
the  subject  of  tithes  had  l)ecome  so  violent 
and  agitated,  that  ^h:  Purcel's  immediate 
;  friends  found  it  almost  a  matter  involving 
their  personal  safety  to  dine  with  him.  At 
j  all  events,  sucli  of  them  as  accepted  his  hos- 
i  pitality  took  care  to  leave  his  house  very 
'  early,  and  to  keep  tliemselves  well  aimed 
besides.  On  the  evening  in  question,  no  one 
I  had  been  invited  liut  IM'Carthy  and  Fergus 
J  O'Driscol.  The  heroic  magistrate,  however, 
'  ever  since  the  receipt  of  tlio  threatening  let- 
j  ter,  woul<l  not  suH'cr  his  son  (who  certainly 
I  participated  in  none  of  liis  father's  cowai'd- 
j  ice),  to  dine  abroiul  at  all,  lest  his  alisence 
'  ami  well-known  intrepidity  might  induce 
the  Whiteboys.  or  other  enemies  of  law,  to 
attack  the  house  when  its  priiicii)al  defence 
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was  from  home.  The  evening,  therefore, 
hung  heavy  on  their  heads  at  Longshot 
Lodge,  which  was  the  name  of  Purcel's 
residence,  especiaUy  upon  that  of  the  fair 
Julia,  wlio  felt  not  merely  disappointed,  but 
unusually  depressed  by  the  unaccountable 
absence  of  her  lover,  knowing,  as  she  did,  the 
tiu-bulenee  which  prevailed  in  the  country. 
She  scarcely  ate  any  dinner,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  retired  to  her  own 
room,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  way 
by  which  he  should  approach  the  house, 
where  she  watched,  casement  up,  until  she 
lieard  a  foot  in  the  avenue,  which,  however, 
Jier  acute  ear,  well  acoistomed  to  M'Carthy's, 
soon  told  her  was  not  that  of  her  lover.  On 
looking  more  closely  she  perceived,  however, 
that  it  was  Mogue  Moylan  ;  and,  unable  to 
restrain  her  impatience,  she  raised  the  win- 
dow still  higher,  and  called  down  as  Mogue 
passed  under  it,  on  his  way  round  to  the 
kitchen,  but  in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  with,  as 
Mogue  thought,  a  good  deal  of  confidential 
in  it,  "Is  that  Mogue  ?  " 

"  Eh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  struck  almost  on  the 
instant  into  a  state  of  ecstacy  ;  "  Is  that  Miss 
Julia?" 

"  Yes,  Mogue,"  she  repUed,  in  the  same 
low  voice,  "  I  do  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
spGaking  to  you  from  this  ;  stay  there,  and  I 
will  go  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  front 
parlor. " 

"Well,"  thought  Mogue,  "it  is  come  to 
this  at  last  ?  oh,  thin,  but  I  was  a  blackguard 
haythen  an'  nothing  else  ever  to  think  of 
you,  Letty  Lenehan,  or  any  low-born  mis- 
creant like  you.  The  devil  blow  her  aist, 
waist,  north,  and  south,  the  flipe  o'  blazes, 
and  to  tliink  o'  the  freedoms  she  used  to 
take  wid  me,  as  if  she  was  my  aquils ;  but 
sure,  dam  her  cribs  !  whatever  I  intended  to 
do,  it  wasn't  to  marry  her,  an'  can  I  forget, 
moreover,  the  day  she  gave  me  the  bloody 
nose,  when  I  only  went  to  take  a  small  taste 
o'  liberty  wid  the  thief." 

Ill  the  course  of  a  minute  or  two,  Julia 
made  her  appearance  at  the  window,  with, 
in  fact,  a  blushing  face,  if  it  could  have  only 
been  seen  with  sufficient  light.  Now  tliat 
she  stood  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  Moy- 
lan, she  felt  all  the  awkwardness  and  em- 
barrassment of  the  task  she  had  undertaken, 
wliich  was  to  inquire,  without  seeming  to 
feel  any  personal  interest,  as  to  the  cause  of 
her  lover's  absence.  In  addition  to  the  pre- 
vailing agitation,  and  the  outrages  arising 
fi-om  it,  she  had  heard  of  so  many  accidents 
with  sportsmen,  so  many  guns  had  burst,  so 
many  explosions  had  taken  j^lace,  and  so 
many  lives  had  been  lost,  that  her  warm 
f  mcy  jjictured  his  death  in  almost  every 
v.mety  of  way  in  which  a  gun  could  occasion 


it.  Owing  to  all  this,  she  experienced  a 
proportionable  share  of  confusion  and  dif- 
tidence  in  managing  her  inquiries  with 
proper  address,  and  without  betraj-ing  any 
suspicion  of  her  motives. 

"MogTie,"  said  she,  "I— hem — hem — I 
hope  you  don't  feel  fatigued  after  your 
sport  ?  " 

"Ah,  then,  there  it  comes,"  thought  Mo- 
gue ;  "  how  the  crature  feels  for  me  !  an'  even 
if  I  did.  Miss  Julia,  sui-e  one  kind  word 
when  I  come  home  is  fit  to  cure  it." 

"And  you  are  sure  to  get  that,  Mogue," 
replied  Juha,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  referred  to  Letty  Lenehan,  "  but  whis- 
per," she  proceeded,  still  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  from  an  apprehensioi^of  being  heard 
making  the  proposed  inquiries  by  any  of  her 
family,  "  are  you  alone  ?  " 

"I  am,  indeed.  Miss  Julia,"  he  rejilied  in 
a  tone  of  such  coaxing  and  significant  con- 
fidence, as  would  have  been  irresistibly 
laughable  had  she  understood  why  he  used 
it,  "I  am  alone,  Miss  Julia,  and  j'ou  needn't 
be  either  ashamed  or  daunted  in  saj'in' 
whatever  you  like  to  me — maybe  I  could 
guess  what  you're  goin'  to  say,  but  I  declare 
to  you,  and  that  my  bed  may  be  in  heaven, 
but,  say  what  you  will,  you'll  find  me — 
honor  bright — do  you  miderstand  that,  Miss 
JuUa?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  do,  Mogue,  and  if  I 
didn't  think  so,  I  wouldn't  have  watched 
your  return  to-night  as  I  did,  or  been  liei-e 
to  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  you  say  you 
know." 

An'  sure,  Miss  Julia,-  you  might  a  known 
for  some  time  past  that  I  knew  it ;  didn't  I 
look  like  one  that  was  up  to  it  ?  An'  listen 
hether.  Miss  Julia,  my  family  was  all  honor 
bright ;  we  wor  great  people  in  our  day  ; 
sure  we  owned  a  big  sweep  of  country  long 
ago  an'  wor  great  sogers.  We  fought  against 
the  Sassenaghs,  the  dirty  English  bodaghs, 
an'  because  there  was  a  lot  of  as  ever  an'  always 
hanged  fi-om  time  to  time,  that's  the  raison 
why  we  have  sieh  a  hatred  to  the  English 
law  still,  one  an'  all  of  us.  Sure  my  grand- 
father, glory  be  to  God,  was  hanged  for 
killin'  a  Sassenagh  ganger,  and  my  own 
father.  Miss  Julia,  did  his  endeavors  to  be 
as  great  as  the  best  of  them,  knowin'  no 
other  way  for  to  vex  and  revinge  himself 
upon  the  dirty  Sassenaghs  of  the  country  ; 
for  sure,  you  know  yourself,  it's  full  o'  them 
— ay,  about  us  in  aU  directions.  He  borried 
a  horse  in  a  private  way  from  one  o'  them, 
but  then  he  escaped  from  that ;  he  next  had 
a  "bout  at  wliat  they  call'd  perjuiy,  althougli 
it  was  well  known  to  us  all  that  it  was  only 
his  thumb  lie  kissed,  and,  any  how,  the 
thing  was  done  upon   a   Protestant  Bible; 
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l)nt,  at  aJl  events,  Le  •went  an'  honest  and 
honorably,  as  far  as  gettin'  himself  trans- 
])orted  for  parjurv.  I  hope  you  nnderethand, 
Miss  Julia,  that  I'm  accountiii'  for  any  dis- 
parajoii'  obser\-ations  you  might  a'  heard 
against  us,  an'  showin'  you  why  we  acted  as 
we  did. " 

"  But,  Mogue,"  said  slie,  smiling  at  this 
most  incomprehensible  piece  of  fiuuily  his- 
tory, "  I  hope  you  don't  intend  to  imitate 
the  example  or  to  share  the  fate  of  so  many 
of  your  family  !  " 

"  You  really  hope  so  ;  now  do  a'ou  really 
;ia/»r  so,  Miss  Julia?" 

"  Unquestionably  ;  for  granting  you  marry, 
as,  I  dare  s;iy  you  intend,  woidd  it  not  be  a 
melancholy  prospect  for  your  wife  to ■" 

"Why,  then  I  do  intend  it ;  ai-e  you  not 
satisfied.  Miss  Julia?  and  what  is  more, 
although  its  my  intention  to  violate  the  law 
in  a  privjite  and  confidential  waj',  still  I  have 
no  intcntiou  of  bein'  either  hanged  or  trans- 
ported by  it ;  that  I  may  be  happy  if  I  have 
—No,  for  the  sake  of  that  wife,  Miss  Juha, 
do  you  understand,  it's  my  firm  intention  to 
die  in  my  bed  if  I  can  ;  I  hope  ijoxi  feel  that 
there's  comfort  in  Uial." 

'•  To  whatever  woman  you  make  happy 
Mogue,  there  will  be.  Well,  but,  Mogue, 
tell  me  ;  had  you  a  good  day's  sport  ?  " 

"  Sorra  worse  then  ;  God  pardon  me  for 
Kvvearin',"  he  replied.  "There  riz  a  mist  in 
the  SQountjuns  that  a  man  could  build  a 
house  wid,  if  there  was  any  implements  to 
be  found,  hard  and  sharp  enough  to  cut  it. 
All  we  got  was  a  brace  of  gi-ouse  and  a  snipe 
or  two. " 

"And — hem— well  but — hem — why  Mo- 
gue, j-(ju  give  but  a  verj'  miserable  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  Had  you 
any  one  wth  you? — Oh,  j'es,  by  the  way, 
did  I  not  see  Mr.  M'Cai-tby  go  out  with  you 
this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miss  Jidia,  you  did  ;  he  went  out 
wid  me,  sm-e  enougli,"  replied  Jlogue,  drily, 
and  with  rather  a  dissatisfied  tone. 

"  He  is  a — hem,  docs  he  shoot  well?  " 

"He  shoots  well  enough.  Miss  Juha — 
when  he  pulls  the  trigger  the  gun  goes  off  ; 
but  as  for  killiu'  bu'ds,  that  my  bed  may 
1)0  in  heaven  but  thev  fly  away  laughin'  at 
him." 

•'  He  came  with  you  as  far  as  O'Driscol's," 
she  said,  at  once  putting  a  query  in  the 
shape  of  an  assertion,  "  and  I  supjxjse  sent 
some  ajx)log)'  to  my  father  and  brothers,  for 
not  haWng  been  here  to  dinner." 

"  Hem  !  come  as  far  as  Mr.  O'Driscol's?  " 
exclaimed  ilogue  ;  "  troth  he's  about  the 
poorest  piece  o'  goods  ever  carried  a  gun— 
(iod  lielp  tlie  unhappy  woman  that'll  get 
him;  for  som>  thing  he  is  but  a  mere  excuse 


[  for  a  man.  I  left  him  \jiu  like  a  half-hung 
dog,  up  in  the  mountains  above." 

Jidia  started,  and  almost  screamed  with 
teiTor  at  this  account  of  her  lover.  "  Gra- 
cious heavens,  Mojlan,  what  do  you  mean ?  '" 
she  exclaimed — "up  in  the  mountains! — 
whei-e  and  how  in  the  mountains  ?  Is  he  ill, 
or  does  he  want  aid  or  acsistanee  ?  " 

"No,  :Miss  Jidia;  but  the  truth  is,  he's  a 
poor  cur  of  a  creature  that's  not  .ilil.'  td  under- 
take a  man's  task  at  all ;  lies  lyiu'  knocked  up 
in  Frank  Finnerty's  ;  moauni'  and  groaniu'  an" 
yowliu',  like  a  sick  hound  ;  I  had  to  carry  or 
drag  liim  over  half  the  moimtaius  ;  for,  fi-om 
the  Ijlcssed  hoirr  of  twelve  o'clock  this  day, 
he  wasn't  able  to  put  a  foot  undher  him,  an' 
he  did  nothing  but  blasphayme  an'  curse 
eveiy  one  he  knno ;  joiu"  fathers  and  bro- 
thei-s,  your  sisther,  and  mother,  and  your- 
self;  he  cursed  and  bksijhajTned  you  all, 
helthcr  skelther ;  I  coidd  bear  all.  Miss 
Jidia  till  he  came  to  run  you  down,  an'  'tis 
well  for  him  tliat  I  hailn'tthe  gun  in  mj- 
hand  when  he  did  it,  that's  all ;  or,  that  \ 
maj'  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  I'd  a'  given  him 
a  touch  o'  the  Moylan  blood  for  your  sake — 
an'  now.  Miss  Julia,"  he  proceeded,  "I  hojie 
we  understand  one  another.  As  for  him  he's 
a  pitiful  whelp  !  " 

"Ai-e  you  in  jest  or  earnest?"  she  in- 
quired, changing  her  tone. 

"That  luck  may  flow  on  me,  but  I'm  \\ 
au'nest.  Miss  Julia — but  no  matther  for  that, 
don't  you  let  j-ou  spu-its  down,  think  of  our 
great  family  ;  and  remimber  that  them  that 
was  wanst  great  may  be  great  agin.  Plai.se 
God  we'll  have  back  the  foi-svliitled  estates, 
I  when  we  get  the  Millstone  broke,  an'  the 
I  Mill  that  ground  us  banished  from  tlio  coun- 
!  thiy  ;  however,  that  will  come  soon  ;  but  in 
I  the  mane  time.  Miss  Juha,  I  have  a  saycret 
'  to  tell  you  about  him." 

I  "About  Mr.  M'Carthy?"  she  asked,  sadly 
puzzled  as  to  the  tendency  and  object  of  his 
conversation,  but  at  the  same  time  .somewhat 
awakened  to  an  indistinct  interest,  respect- 
ing this  secret  concerning  her  lover. 

"  Yes,  miss ;  listen  hether,  ILss  Julia ; 
would  you  believe  it  tlmt  he.  Mi'.  M'Carthy, 
is  sworn,  or  any  way  as  good  as  sworn,  to 
take  your  father's  life  away  ?  " 

"  No,  Mogue,"  she  rephed  firmly,  but  with 
good  humor,  "not  a  sylLible." 

"  Well  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  he  diil  not 
swear  to  do  it  in  plain  word.s,  he  did  as 
good.  You  won't  braithe  a  sjdlable  of  tliis. 
Miss  Julia;  but  listen  still — Y(m  know  the 
ruction  that's  tlirough  the  counthrv  aginst 
tides?" 

"I  do,  I  am  sorrj-  to  say." 

"  An'  that  the  whole  counthrv  is  sworn 
Wljitebovs,  luid   that   all   the  Whitebovs  ij 
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sworn,  of  coorse,  to  put  au  end  to  them. 
That's  the  oath  they  take  now,  miss,  by  all 
accounts." 

"  So  they  say  Mogue." 

"Well,  miss,  would  you  beUeve  it,  that 
that  fellow,  the  vmgrateful  hound  that  he  is, 
that  same  Francis  M'Carthy,  is  at  the  head 
of  them,  is  one  of  their  great  leaders,  and  is 
often  out  at  night  wid  the  -villains,  leadin' 
them  on  to  disturbances,  and  directin'  them 
•how  to  act ;  ay,  an'  he  doesn't  hke  a  bone  in 
Mr.  O'Driscol's  body,  any  more  than  in  your 
father's." 

"Ha! — ha! — ha!  very  good,  Mogue,  but 
make  it  short — ha  ! — ha  !  — ha ! — and  who's 
your  authority  for  all  this  ?  " 

"Himself,  miss,  for  a  gi'eat  part  of  it ;  it  was 
this  day,  he  wanted  myself  to  become  a  White- 
boy;  but  I  had  the  grace  o'  God  about  me,  I 
hope,  an'  resisted  the  temptation.  '  Mogiie,' 
says  he,  '  you  are  a  good  CathoUc,  an'  ought  to 
join  us  ;  we're  sworn  to  put  do^vn  the  tides 
altogether,  an'  to  banish  Protestantism  out 
o'  the  counthiy.'" 

"But  is  not  M'Carthy  himself  a  Protest- 
ant ?  "  said  Juha.  ^ 

"  Not  he,  miss,  he  only  tui-ned  to  get  a 
lob  o'  money  from  the  Great  College  in 
Dublin  above  ;  sure  they  provide  for  any 
one  that  wiU  turn,  but  he's  a  time  Catholic 
at  heart ;  an'  when  the  time  comes  he'll  show 
it." 

"And  you  say  he  joins  their  meetings  at 
night,  Mogue  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  blest,  bvit  he  does,  miss  ; 
and  since  you  must  know  the  truth,  he's  at 
one  o'  them  this  very  night." 

"  Then  you  have  told  me  a  falsehood  -with 
respect  to  his  fatigue  ?  " 

"He  put  me  up  to  it,  miss  ;  and  bid  me  say 
it ;  howandever  my  mind  wasn't  aisy  undher 
it ;  and  now  you  know  the  truth." 

"  And  does  he  blacken  his  face  as  well  as 
the  other  ^\^liteboys?" 

"  That  hurt  or  harm  may  never  come  near 
me  but  he  does  that  same  ;  I  have  it  from 
them  that  seen  him  and  knew  him,  in  spite 
o'  black  face  an'  all." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — well  good-night,  Mogue, 
and  many  thanks  for  youi-  most  important 
and  truthful  secret." 

"Before  you  go,  Miss  Julia,  one  other 
word  ;  hsten,  there  a  man  worth  a  ship  load 
of  him,  that's  in  grate  consate  wid  you — re- 
member the  ould  famiUes,  Miss  Julia,  an' 
them  that  suffered  for — for — their  couuthry. 
Now  here' the  kind. o' man  I'd  recommend 
you  for  a  husband  ;  don't  let  a  jsair  o'  red 
cheeks  or  black  eyes  lead  you  by  the  nose — 
au'  what  signifies  a  good  tigou-e,  when 
neither  the  handsomest  nor  the  strongest  j 
man  can  keep  off  a  headache  or  a  fit  o'  the  j 


blackguard  choHc — bad  luck  to  it — when 
they  come  on  one.  No,  Miss  Julia,  always 
in  the  man  that's  to  be  youi-  husband,  prefer 
good  lastin'  color  in  the  coniplectiou,  an' 
little  matther  about  the  color  of  the  eyes  if 
thej'  always  smile  upon  youreelf — then  agin, 
never  maiTy  a  man  that  swears.  Miss  Julia, 
but  a  man  that's  fond  of  his  praj'ers,  and  is 
given  to  piety — sich  men  never  use  any 
but  harmless  oaths,  sich  as  may  I  be  blest, 
salvation  to  me,  and  the  hke — that's  the 
kind  o'  men  to  make  a  husband  of,  and  I 
have  sich  a  man  in  my  eye  for  you." 

"Thank  you,  Mogue,"  said  Julia,  who  was 
too  quick-witted  to  misunderstand  him  any 
longer.  "Many  thanks  for  your  good  ad- 
vice— and  whisi^er,  Mogue — who  knows  but 
I  may  foUow  it  ?     Good-night !  " 

"  Good-night,  darlin',"  he  whispered  in  a 
kind  of  low  triumjAant  cackle,  that  caused 
her  to  shake  her  very  sides  with  laughter, 
after  she  had  closed  the  window. 

Julia  Pui-cel,  who  could  attribute  Moylan's 
extraordinary  conversation  to  nothing  but  a 
more  than  usual  indulgence  in  liquor,  did 
not  for  a  single  moment  suffer  herself  to  be- 
come influenced  by  the  unaccountable  infor- 
mation which  she  had  heard  respecting 
M'Cai-thy.  But  even  if  it  had  been  true,  she 
was  so  i^ecuharly  cu'cumstanced,  that  with- 
out disclosing  the  private  conversation  she 
had  had  with  Moylan,  she  could  not  without 
l^ain  communicate  it  to  her  family.  As  it 
was,  however,  she  placed  no  confidence  what- 
ever in  any  jjortion  of  it,  and  on  further  re- 
flection, she  felt  all  her  apprehensions  con- 
cerning M'Carthy  revived.  If  she  experienced 
anything  in  the  shape  of  satisfaction  fi-om  the 
dialogue,  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  if 
M'Carthy  had  suffered  injury,  Mogue  would 
not  have  been  so  much  at  ease  on  his  return. 
When  his  return  was  made  known,  however, 
to  the  family  at  large,  Mogue  repeated  his 
first  version,  and  assured  them  that  he, 
M'Carthy  had  laid  down  in  Finnerty's  for  an 
hour  or  so  to  recruit  his  strength.  He  sup- 
posed he  would  soon  be  home,  he  said — or 
for  that  matter,  maybe  as  he  found  himself 
comfortable,  he  woidd  stop  there  for  the 
night.  Mogue  himself  had  come  home  to 
make  their  minds  easy,  and  to  let  them  know 
where  he  was,  and  what  had  kept  him  away. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  family  were  satis- 
fied, but  as  M'Carthy  had  communicated  to 
the  male  portion  of  them  the  fiiendly  warn- 
ing he  had  got  from  the  "Wliiteboy,  they  said, 
that  although  he  might  have  been  safe  enough 
when  Mogue  left  him  in  the  mountains,  yet 
considering  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
that  he  unquestionably  had  enemies,  he  might 
not  be  free  from  danger  on  his  way  home. 
There  was  scarcely  a  night  in  the  week  that 
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the  country  ^vas  uot  traversed  hy  multitudes 
of  those  excited  and  unscrupulous  mobs, 
that  struck  teiTor  to  the  hearts  of  the  jseace- 
ful,  or  such  as  were  obuoxious  to  them. 
Accordingly,  after  waiting  a  couple  of  hours, 
Alick  Purcel  got  a  double  case  of  pistols,  and 
proposed  to  go  as  far  as  O'Driscol's,  where 
they  took  it  for  granted,  as  he  had  not  been 
able  to  come  to  diimer,  they  would  find  him 
should  he  have  retiu-ued. 

"  Alick,"  said  the  father,  "  after  all  the 
notices  we  have  got,  and  considering  the 
feeling  that  is  against  us,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
be  fool-hardy— don't  go  by  the  road  but  cross  , 
the  tields."  j 

"  Such  is  my  intention,  sir,"  replied  Alick  ; 
"  for  although  no  coward,  still  I  am  but  flesh 
and  blood,  and  it  is  death  you  know,  for 
mere  Hosli  and  blood  to  stop  a  bullet.  Give 
nie  my  enemy  f.ice  to  fixce  and  I  don't  fear 
him,  but  when  he  takes  me  at  night  fi'om  be- 
hind a  liedge,  courage  is  of  little  use,  and 
won't  save  my  hfe."  I 

On  arriving  at  O'Driscol's,  he  found  that  t 
^rCarthy  had  not  come,  and  after  waiting 
till  one  o'clock,  he  preijai-ed  to  tiike  his  de-  ! 
parture.  At  this  moment,  a  female  servant 
tapjied  at  tlie  drawijig-room  door,  and  after 
having  Ijecii  desired  to  come  in,  she  com- 
municated the  following staitling  pai'ticulars  : 
— She  had  forgotten  her  wasliing,  she  said,  ] 
and  gone  out  a  little  time  before  to  bring  it  I 
in,  and  in  doing  so,  she  spied  several  men 
with  black  faces  and  white  shirts  skulking  • 
about  the  house.  She  was  not  sure,  she 
said,  on  ha\'ing  the  question  put  to  her,  ! 
whether  she  had  been  seen  by  tliem  or  not.  i 

This  communication,  which  was  given  with 
every  mark  of  alarm  and  terror,  com23letely 
altered  the  posture  of  aflfairs  at  the  magis-  j 
trate's.  Katherine  O'Driscol's  face  became 
deadly  pale  as  she  turned  a  glance  upon  } 
young  Purcel,  which  he  well  understood.  I 
"Alick,"  said  she,  "under  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  ab.solutc  mailness  to  at- 
tempt going  home  to-night.  It  is  very  likely  I 
they  have  discovered  that  you  ai-e  here,  and 
are  watching  for  you." 

"  But  if  I  do  not  return  home,"  he  replied, 
"it  is  ecjually  iir()b:il)lc  that  John  and  my 
f  itlicr,  wondering  at  idv  ilclay,  may  come  to 
look  for  me,  and  in  that  case  they  might  meet 
these  i-utttans — or  rather  might  be  waylaid 
by  them."  | 

"  Purcel,  my  dear  fellow ! "  said  the  • 
magistrate,  who  was  now  pretty  deeji  in  his  ' 
cups,  and  consequently  somcwliat  j)ot-valiant  1 
— or  at  least  disposed  to  show  tliem  a  touch 
of  his  valor — "  Alick,  my  dear  fellow,  you  ai-e  | 
coimigeous  enough,  I  admit,  but  at  the  same 
time,  you  nmst  put  yourself  under  the  guid- 
ance c*  a  brave  and  loyal  old  magistrate,  who 


is  not  to  be  cowed  and  intimidated  by  a  crew 
of  midnight  cut^throats..  You'll  see  now, 
Alick,  my  boy,  what  a  touch  of  loyal  courage 
can  do.  UiJon  my  honor,  and  conscience,  I 
will  myself  escort  you  home." 

"  By  no  means,  sir,"  replied  Purcel,  "  I 
could  not  tliink  of  jiutting  you  to  such  a  risk 
and  inconvenience  at  this  late  hour." 

"  But  I  say  by  all  manes,  Alick — and  as  for 
incouvanience,  it  is  none  at  all." 

"  But  Mr.  Purcel  will  expose  neither  him- 
self nor  you,  my  dear  father,"  said  Katherine  ; 
"he  will  be  guided  by  good  sense,  and  re- 
main here  to-night." 

"  Tut !  you  foolish  cowardly  girl,  go  to 
bed — you  play  loo  veiy  well,  and  have  won 
seven-and-sixpence  fi-om  me  to-night.  That's 
your  jJrovince.  No,  upon  my  sowl  and  honor, 
ill  see  him  home.  What !  is  it  for  the  in- 
telligent and  determined  O'Driscol,  as  your 
brother  John  said — iind  who  is  weU  known 
to  be  a  very  divil  incarnate  when  danger's 
l)efore  him — is  it  for  such  a  man — the  teiTor 
of  e^il -doers — to  funk  from  a  crew  of  White- 
boys  !  What  would  my  friend  the  Ca.stle  say 
if  it  knew  it? — divil  resave  the  line  ever  it 
would  correspond  with  me  again.  Get  me 
my  iiistols,  I  say — a  case  for  each  i^oeket,  and 
the  bluudcrhush  under  my  arm — then  come 
on,  JI'Douough,  as  the  jjliiy  says,  and  blazes 
to  him  who  runs  last."  Here  he  gave  a  lurch 
a  little  to  the  one  .side,  after  which  he  jjlaced 
himself  in  something  intended  for  a  mihtary 
attitude,  and  drawing  his  hand  dowTi  his 
whiskers,  he  inflated  himself  as  if  about  to 
give  the  word  of  command,  "Soldiei-s,  steady," 
— here  he  gave  another  lurch — "  recover  omes 
(anus)  —charge  bayonets — jiresent — halt — 
to  the  right  about — double  quick — bravo — 
you  see  what  I  could  do,  if  placed  in  a  mili- 
tary position." 

"  We  do,  sir,"  said  Fergus,  laughing ; 
"not  a  doubt  of  it."  The  latter  then  whis- 
pered something  to  Purcel,  who  smiled,  and 
immediately  turning  to  the  doughty  magis- 
ti-ate,  said  : — 

"  Well,  sir,  since  j-ou  insist  upon  protecting 
me  home " 

"  Good— that's  the  word,  Alick — steat^ly 
boj's — shouldei'  omes." 

"  I  will  feel  veiy  happy,  sir,  in  your  escort." 

"Yes,  Alick — yes — exactly  so — but  then 
we  are  time  enough,  man — the  niglit's  but 
young  yet — we  must  have  another  tumbler 
before  we  go— if  it  is  only  to  jnit  terror  into' 
these  villains." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  son-y  that  it  is  out  of 
my  power  to  wait,  sir.  I\Iy  father  and  John 
may  possibly  come  over  here,  and  if  they  do 
it  is  difficult  to  say  wliat  these  blood-thirsty 
ttlL'iins,  who  care  so  little  about  luiman  lif^ 
— especially,   sir,  win  ii  tliat  life  belong.^  la 
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cither  a  tlthe-proctor  or  a  magistrate,  may 
Jo.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  sir,  by 
(!oming  with  me  uow.  I  wish  to  heavens  I 
had  your  courage,  Mr.  O'Diiscol,  aud  that  I 
was  such  a  wicked  and  desperate  dare-devil 
as  you  are." 

"Good,  Alick,  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, you've  hit  me  off  there— hallo— what 
is  this  ?— put  these  pistols  and  that  blunder- 
bush  aside,  and  be  d d  to  you,  we  don't 

\vant  them  yet  awhile  ;  "  this  was  addressed 
to  the  servant  who  had  brought  them  at 
Fergus's  suggestion.  "I  am  a  hospitable 
man,  Alick — a  convivial  man — and  I  tell  you 
that  I  don't  wish  a  guest  to  leave  my  house 
with  di-y  lips — and  what  is  more,  I  won't 
jillowit — sit  down  then,  and  take  your  punch, 
or  if  you're  afraid  of  these  fellows  why  didn't 
you  say  so  ?  " 

'•I  am  then,  su-,"  replied  Alick,  who 
thought  that  by  admitting  the  fact,  he  might 
the  sooner  bring  matters  between  himself 
aud  the  magistrate  to  a  crisis. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  latter,  "j-ou  ad- 
mit your  cowardice,  do  you  ? — Well,  upon 
my  honor  and  reputaytion,  Ahck,  I'm  ex- 
tremely surprised  at  you — a  young  fellow 
like  you — and  a  coward  !  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what,  Alick,  I  hate  a  coward — I  despise  a 

coward,  and  d n  me  if  any  man  who  is 

mane  enough  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
one,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  escort  this 
night.  Then  stay  where  you  are,  sir,  and 
take  your  punch — but  you  are  not  entitled 
to  any  protection  ;  no,  confound  me  if  you 
are  !  A  nice  office  for  a  man  of  my  mettle 
to  escort  a  coward  ! — no,  no — take  your 
punch,  I  say — you  are  safe  under  this  roof, 
but  as  touching  my  protection,  no  fellow  of 
your  kidney  shall  resave  it  fi-om  me,  unless 
iu  honest  open  daylight  with  a  body  of  police 
or  military  at  my  elbow  ;  and,  besides,  you 
have  dechued  my  hospitalitj-,  Mr.  Piu-cel, 
and  with  the  man — but  man  jou  are  not — 
who  declines  mj-  hospitality,  I  will  keep  no 
terms.  Here's  the  '  Castle  ! '  long  life  to  it, 
and  may  it  never  have  occasion  to  read  me  a 
lecture  for  jDrotectiug  a  coward  !  Steady, 
men— shoulder  omes  ! — ah,  I'm  a  pearl  be- 
fore swine  here — upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, I'm  nothing  else— hurra  !  " 

Whilst  this  manifestation  of  coiu-age  and 
loyalty  was  proceeding,  his  daughter  had 
sent  a  Uttle  girl  by  a  lonely  and  circuitous 
way  across  the  fields  to  Longshot  Lodge, 
with  a  message  to  the  effect  that  they  had 
prevaDed  upon  Alick  to  stop  for  the  night, 
and  that  he  would  also  breakfast  there  the 
next  morning.  The  Httle  girl's  absence  was 
very  brief,  and  on  her  return,  Alick  had  no 
hesitation  in  remaining.  The  heroic  magis- 
trate, having  taken  another  tumbler,  began 


to  get  drowsy,  and  with  some  assistance,  was 
prevailed  on  to  go  to  bed,  where  he  almost 
immediately  fell  asleep.  The  two  young 
men  then  got  together  all  the  arms  and  am- 
munition in  the  house,  which,  having  made 
ready  for  an  attack,  they  went  also  to  bed, 
taking  only  their  coats  off,  where  for  the 
present  we  leave  them— but  not  asleep — and 
return  to  M'Carthy,  for  whose  absence,  no 
doubt,  the  reader  is  anxious  that  we  should 
account. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

Out  of  the  Fi-ying-Pan  into  the  Fire. 

M'Carthy  on  that  night  had  not  gone  far, 
after  having  separated  from  the  friendly 
Wliiteboy,  when  he  was  met  by  a  powerfully- 
formed  man,  who,  he  thought,  bore  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  in  shape  and  size  to 
the  fellow  who  had  been  invested  with 
authority  not  long  before  in  Finnerty's.  Ou 
seeing  that  it  was  M'Carthy,  the  stranger, 
whose  face  was  blackened,  and  who  also 
wore  the  white  shirt  outside,  approached 
him  coolly  but  determinedly,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said — "  Your  name 
is  Francis  M'Carthy?"  and  as  he  spoke, 
M'Carthy  could  perceive  the  ends  of  a  case 
of  j)istols  projecting  from  his  breast  within 
the  shirt,  which  was  open  at  the  neck. 

"  As  I  have  never  knowingh'  done  any- 
thing that  should  occasion  me  to  deny  my 
name,  I  acknowledge  it — you  know  me,  of 
course."' 

"  I  know  you  well.  I  meek  it  a  point  to 
know  everj'one  who  is  worth  knowing.  In 
the  meantime,  M'Carthy,  you'll  come  along 
with  me,  if  you  i^leese." 

"  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  I  will,"  replied 
M'CiU'thy ;  "  you  are  a  perfect  stranger  to 
me — at  least  your  disguise  makes  you  so. 
You  are  out  on  illegal  business,  as  is  evident 
from  that  disguise,  and  you  are  armed  with 
a  case  of  pistols.  Now,  under  these  circum- 
stances, happen  what  may,  until  I  know 
more  about  you,  and  who  you  are,  I  will  not 
walk  one  inch  in  youi-  society,  except  as  a 
free  agent." 

"  Hear  me,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  you  were 
singled  out  for  murdher  this  night,  and  you 
only  escaped  by  a  mu'acle — by  the  assistance 
of  a  man  who  is  a  warm  friend  to  j'ou,  and 
who  got  information  of  the  danger  you  wor 
in  from  another  friend  who  susj)ected  that 
you  were  in  that  danger.  Two  i>istols  wor 
loaded  to  sellle  you,  as  they  say.  Well,  the 
person  that  saved  your  life  damped  the  pow- 
der in  these  pistols — both  wor  snapped  at 
you,  and  they  didn't  go  off — am  I  riglit '?  " 
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"  You  are  right  for  so  far,  certainly." 

"  Well,  then,  the  other  two  who  followed 
you — one  of  them  with  a  lon<:r,  sharp  dogger 
— were  shot  down- — d — n  your  friend  that 
didn't  send  the  bullets  through  their  brains 
instead  of  their  hams  and  limbs ;  however, 
tliey  fell  and  you  escajjed — am  I  right  ?  " 

'•  Perfectly  correct,"  replied  M'Carthy ; 
"  and  you  must  have  had  your  information 
only  from  the  person  wlio  befriended  me." 

"  Well,  then,  have  you  any  objection  to 
come  with  me  now  V  " 

"  Every  objection  ;  I  wish  to  go  either  to 
Mr.  O'Driscois  or  Mr.  Purcel's." 

"  Listen.  I  say  if  you  attempt  this  night 
to  go  to  either  one  house  or  the  other,  yon 
will  never  carry  your  life  to  them.  If  I  \vas 
your  enemy,  ami  wished  to  put  a  bullet  into 
you,  what  is  there  to  prevent  nie  now,  I  a.sk 
you  ?  " 

"Ah,  my  good  friend,"  replied  M'Carthy, 
"  that  argument  won't  pass  A'ith  me.  Many 
a  man  there  is  —and  I  dare  say  you  know  it 
well — who  feels  a  strong  scruple  against  com- 
mitting murder  with  his  own  hands,  who, 
notwit]ist;inding,  will  not  scruple  to  emjiloy 
others  to  commit  it  for  him." 

"Do  you  refuse  to  come  with  me,  then? 
because  if  j-ou  do  to-moiTow  mornin'  will 
rise  upon  your  coi-jsse.  Even  I  couMn't  save 
yo\i  if  you  were  known.  There's  a  desperate 
and  a  dreadful  game  goin'  to  be  played  soon, 
and  as  you  stand  in  tlie  way  of  a  man  that 
possesses  great  power,  and  has  a  perticular 
end  in  view — the  consequence  is  that  you  are 
doomed.  Even  if  you  do  come  with  me,  I 
nuist  blacken  your  face,  in  ordher  to  prevLnt 
yoii  from  being  known." 

'■  Will  you  answer  me  one  question  can- 
didly," said  M'Carthy— " if  it's  a  fair  one? 
Dill  I  see  you  to-night  before?" 

''Ask  me  no  question,"  replied  the  man; 
"  for  I  won't  answer  any  I  don't  like,  and 
that  happens  to  be  one  o'  them.  Whether 
you  saw  me  this  night  before,  or  whether 
you  didn't,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
say  so,  and  I  won't  say  it." 

"  I  tliink  I  know  him  now,"  said  M'Carthy  ; 
"  and  if  I  judge  correctly,  he  is  anything  but 
a  safe  guide." 

"Come,"  said  the  hiigh  Whiteboy,  'make 
up  your  mind  ;  I  won't  weet  another  niin-  ' 
ute.""  I 

jrCarthy  paused  and  deliberately  recon- ' 
fiidered  as  coolly  as  possible  all  tlie  circum-  I 
stances  of  the  night.  It  was  obvious  tliat 
this  man  must  liave  had  his  information  with 
resj)ect  to  the  recent  events  from  his  friendly 
])reser%'er — a  man  who  would  not  be  likely  to 
lietray  him  into  danger  after  having  actually 
save<l  his  life,  by  running  the  risk  of  com- 
mitting two  murders.     On  the  other  hand  it 


was  almost  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  person  before  him  pronounced  certain 
words,  as  well  as  from  his  figure,  that  he  was 
the  celebrated  and  mysterious  Buck  English 
of  whose  means  of  living  even'  one  was  igno- 
rant, and  who,  as  he  himself  had  heard,  ex- 
pressed a  strong  dislike  to  him. 

"  Before  I  make  up  my  mind,"  said  M'Car- 
thy, "  may  I  ask  another  questicm?  " 

"  Fifty  if  you  like,  but  I  won't  promise  to 
answer  any  one  o'  them." 

"  Was  I  brought  to  Finuerty's  house  with 
an  evil  purpose  ?  " 

"  No :  the  poor,  pious  fool  that  brought 
you  tliere — but  I'm  wrong  in  sayin'  so— foi' 
it  was  the  mist  that  done  it.  No,  the  poor 
fool  that  came  there  with  you  is  a  crature 
that  nobody  would  trust.  He  thinks  you're 
lyin'  sound  asleep  in  Finnerty's  this  minute. 
He's  fit  for  nothing  but  prayiu'  and  thinking 
the  girls  iu  love  with  him." 

"  Well,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "at  all  events 
you  are  a  brother  Irishman,  and  I  nnll  put 
confidence  in  j'ou  ;  come,  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
company you." 

"  In  that  case,  then,  you  must  suffer  mo 
to  blacken  your  face,  and  for  feai'  j'our  shoot- 
in'  jacket  might  betray  you,  I'll  put  this  shirt 
over  it." 

He  then  pulled  out  an  old  piece  of  crum- 
I>led  paper  that  contained  a  mixture  of  lamp- 
black and  grease,  with  which  he  besmeared 
his  whole  fac^e,  from  his  neck  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair,  after  which  he  stripped  the  shirt  he 
wore  outside  his  clothes,  and  iu  about  two  or 
three  minutes  completely  metamorphosed 
our  friend  M'Carthy  into  a  thorough-looking 
Whiteboy. 

"Come  along  now,"  said  he,  "and  folly 
me ;  but  even  as  it  is,  and  in  spite  of  your 
disguise,  we  must  take  the  lonesomest  way 
to  the  only  place  I  think  you'll  bo  safe  in." 

'•  I  am  altogetlier  in  j-our  hands,"  replied 
JM'Carthy,  "and  sliall  act  as  you  wish." 

Tlic3'  then  proceeded  across  the  country 
for  about  two  miles,  keeping  up  towards  the 
mountainous  district,  after  which  they  made 
a  tuni  and  entered  a  deep  valley,  iu  whose 
lowest  extremity  stood  a  long,  low  house. 

"  Now,"  said  the  stranger,  "  before  we  go 
in  here,  remember  what  I'm  goin'  to  say  to 
you.  If  any  one  — I  mean  a  Whiteboy," — 
here  ^M'Carthy  started,  struck  liy  the  pecu- . 
liarity  of  tlie  pronunciation— a  circumstance 
which  by  no  means  strengthened  his  sense 
of  security — "  if  any  of  them  should  come 
across  you  and  ask  you  for  the  pa.ss,  here  i'^ 
is.  WIkiI's  the  hour?  Answer — Ten/  7ic.7/- 
Iht'  ri(jht  one.  Imt'l  it  come  yd  f  Answer — 
T)if  hour  i.i  rotite,  bill  not  the  j?inH.  When 
■inll  he  come?     Answer — He  in  rnithin  night." 

He  repeated  these  words  three   or   four 
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times,  after  wliicli  he  and  M'Cftrthy  entered 
the  house. 
.  "  God  save  all  here  !  "  said  the  guide. 

"  God  save  you  kindly,  boys." 

"Mrs.  Cassidy,"  he  continued,  "here's  a 
poor  fellow  on  his  keepin'  for  tithe  business  ; 
and  although  you  don't  know  me,  I  know 
you  well  enough  to  be  sartin  that  you'll  give 
"this  daicent  boy  a  toss  in  a  bed  till  daj'- 
break — an'  a  mouthful  to  ate  if  he  should 
want  it." 

"  Troth  an'  I  will,  sir  ;  isn't  one  o'  my  poor 
boys  in  Lisnagola  goal  for  the  same  tithes — 
bad  luck  to  them — that  is  for  batiu'  one  o' 
the  vagabonds  that  came  to  collect  them. 
Troth  he'll  liave  the  best  bed  in  my  house." 

"And  hsten,  Mrs.  Cassidy;  if  any  of  im 
should  hajjpen  to  come  here  to-night — al- 
though I  don't  think  it's  likely  they  will,  still 
it's  hai'd  to  say,  for  the  country's  alive  with 
with  them — if  any  of  them  should  come  here, 
don't  let  them  know  that  this  poor  boj'  is  in 
the  house — do  you  mind  ?  " 

"  Ah,  then,  it  would  be  a  bad  daj'  or  night 
cither  I  wouldn't." 

"  Will  you  have  anything  to  ate  or  dhriuk," 
asked  the  guide  of  M'Carthy. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  other;  "I  only 
wish  to  get  to  bed." 

"Come,  then,"  said  the  colossal  "Whiteboy, 
"  I'll  show  you  where  you're  to  he." 

They  accordingly  left  the  kitchen,  joassed 
through  a  tolerably  large  room,  mth  two  or 
tluree  tables  and  several  chairs  in  it,  and  en- 
tered another,  which  was  also  of  a  good  size. 
Here  there  was  a  bed,  and  in  this  M'Cai'thy 
was  to  rest — if  rest  he  could  under  a  series 
of  circumstances  so  extraordinary  and  excit- 
ing. 

"Now,"  said  his  guide,  for  such  we  must 
call  him — " obseine  this,"  and  he  brought 
him  to  a  low  window  which  opened  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  "  press  that  s^sot  where 
you  see  the  frame  is  sunk  a  little — you  can 
foel  it,  too,  aisily  enough  in  the  dark — very 
well,  jjress  that  with  your  thumb  and  the 
windy  will  open  by  being  pushed  outwards. 
If  you  feel  or  find  that  there's  any  danger 
you  can  slip  out  of  it ;  however,  don't  be 
alarmed  bekase  you  may  hear  voices.  There's 
only  one  set  that  you  may  be  afi-aid  of — they're 
on  the  look-out  for  yoiu-self — but  I  don't 
think  it's  hkely  they'll  come  here.  If  they 
do,  however,  and  that  you  hear  them  talkin' 
about  you,  there's  yoiu-  way  to  get  off.  Come, 
now,  I  must  try  you  again  before  I  go. 
What's  the  hour  ?  " 

"  Very  near  the  right  one." 

"  Isn't  it  come  yet  ?  " 

"  The  hour  is  come  but  not  the  man." 

"  When  w  ill  he  come  ?  " 

"  He  is  wthiu  sight." 


"Now,  good-bye,  you  may  take  a  good 
sleep  but  don't  strip  ;  lie  just  as  you  ai-e— 
that's  twiste  yoiu-  life  has  been  saved  this 
night,  in  the  mane  time,  you  must  give  me 
back  that  overall  shirt — your  danger  I  hope 
is  i^ast,  but  /  may  want  it  to-night  yet  ;  and 
stay,  I  was  near  sjjoilin'  all — I  forgot  to  give 
you  the  right  grip — here  it  is— if  any  of  them 
shakes  hands  wid  you,  mai-k  this — he  presses 
the  point  of  his  thumb  on  the  first  joint  of 
your  fore-finger,  and  you  jjress  yours  upon 
the  middle  joint  of  his  little  finger,  this  way 
— you  won't  forget  that  now  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  M'Carthy,  "I  will 
remember  it  accurately." 

"  Very  well,"  he  proceeded,  "  take  my  ad- 
vice, get  to  Dublin  without  delay— if  you  re- 
main here  you're  a  dead  man ;  you  may  never 
see  me  again,  so  God  bless  you  ! "  and  with 
these  words  he  left  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  M'Carthy's  state 
of  mind  on  finding  himself  alone.  The  events 
of  the  night,  fearful  as  they  were,  joined  to 
his  singTilar  and  to  him  unaccountable  escape 
— his  present  state  of  uncertainty  and  the 
contingent  danger  that  awaited  him — the 
fact  that  parties  were  in  search  of  him  for  the 
jjui-jDose  of  taking  away  his  life,  whilst  he 
himself  remained  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
cause  which  occasioned  such  a  bitter  and  un-( 
relenting  enmity  against  him — all  these  re- 
flections, coming  together  u23on  a  mind  al- 
ready distracted  and  stupefied  by  want  of 
rest,  and  excessive  weariness — succeeded  in 
inducing  first  a  wild  sense  of  confusion — then 
forgetfulness  of  his  position,  and  ultimately 
sound  and  dreamless  sleep.  How  long  that 
sleep  had  continued  he  could  not  even  guess, 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  on  awaking,  he  heard 
a  medley  of  several  voices  in  the  next  room, 
all  engaged  in  an  earnest  conversation,  as 
was  evident,  not  merelj'  from  the  disjointed 
manner  of  their  pronunciation  but  a  strong 
smell  of  liquor  which  assailed  his  nose.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  arise  and  escape  by  the 
window,  but  on  reflection,  as  he  saw  by  the 
light  of  their  candle  that  the  door  between 
the  two  apartments  was  open,  he  deemed  it 
safer  to  keep  quiet  for  a  little,  with  a  hope 
that  they  might  soon  take  their  departure. 
He  felt  anxious,  besides,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  party  in  question  consisted  of  those  wliom 
the  strange  guide  had  mentioned  as  being 
his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  the  following 
agreeable  dialogue  greeted  his  ears  and  bai  • 
ished  for  the  moment  every  other  thougL^ 
and  consideration. 

"It  was  altogether  a  bad  business  this 
night.  He  was  as  well  set  as  man  could  be, 
but  hell  pursue  the  pistols,  they  both  missed 
fire  ;  and  tliim  that  did  go  oft"  hot  the  wTong 
men.     The  same  two — we  can't  name  names, 
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boj-s,  won't,  be  the  bettlier  of  it  for  some 
time.  We  met  them,  you  see,  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  we  wor  goin'  on  a  little  business. 
Here's  tlmt  we  may  never  ait  worse  mait 
than  raiitton ! " 

"More  power,  Dick — Dick,  (hiccup) you're 
a  trojan,  an'  so  was  your  father  and  mother 
afore  you  ;  here's  your  to — to;ist,  Dick,  that 
we  may  ever  an'  always  ait  no  worse  mait 
than— i^raties  an'  point,  hurra! — that's  the 
chat,  ha  ! — ha !— ha  ! — ah,  begad  it's  we  that's 
the  well-fed  boys — ay,  but  sm-e  om-  fiieuds 
the  poor  par-sons  has  been  always  starviu'  in 
the  counthrx. ' 

"  Always  st:u-vin'  the  couutlu-y !  "  excLiimed 
another,  ])laying  ujjon  the  word,  "  be  my 
sowl  you're  "right  there,  Ned.  Well  sure 
they're  gettiii'  a  touch  of  it  now  themselves  ; 
by  japers,  some  o'  them  knows  what  it  is  to 
have  the  back  and  belly  brought  together,  or 
to  go  hungTV  to  bed,  as  the  savin'  is  ;  but  go 
on,  Dick,  an'  tell  us  how  it  was." 

"  ^\'hy,  you  see,  we  went  back  when  we 
lieax-d  that  the  house  was  to  be  attacked,  and 
v)nly  he  escaped  the  way  he  chd,  it  wouldn't 
be  attiU'ked  ;  howauiver,  you  know  it's  wid 
O'Driscol — a  short  cooser  to  him,  too,  and 
he'll  get  it — it's  wid  O'Driscol  he  stops.  So 
oft"  we  went,  and  waited  in  Bsu-ney  Broghan's 
still-house,  where  we  had  a  triHe  to  tUirink." 

"  Divil  resave  the  bet — betthei;er  spirits 
ever  came  fi-om — a  still — il  ej-e,  nor  dai'- 
lent  Biu' — ar — ney  Brogh — aghan  makes — 
whisht! — more  power! — won't  the  counthiy 
soon  -  be  our — our — own — whips  !  " 

"  Neil,  hould  your  tongue,  an'  let  him  go 
'an  ;  well,  Dick." 

"  Aftlier  waitin'  in  the  still-house  tiU  what 
we  thought  was  the  proper  time,  we  went  to 
O'Driscol's,  and  first  struv  to  get  in  quietly, 
but  you  see  we  had  no  friends  in  the  camp, 
for  the  men-servants  all  sleep  ui  the  out- 
houses, barrin'  the  butler  ;  an'  he's  not  the 
thing  for  Ireland.  'Well  and  good,  although 
among  ourselves,  it  was  anything  but  well 
ami  good  this  night ;  however,  we  demanded 
admittance,  an'  jist  as  if  they  had  been  on 
tlu;  watch  for  us — a  windy  was  raised,  and  a 
voice  called  out  to  us  to  know  what  we 
wiuited. 

"  'Neither  to  hui-t  or  harm  any  one  in  the 
house,'  we  said,  'or  belongin'  to  it;  but 
there  is  a  stranger  in  it  that  we  must  have 
out' 

"  'Ay,'  said  another  voice,  that  several  of 
us  knew  to  be  Mr.  Alick  Purcel's  ;  '  here  I  am 
— you  scoimdreLs,  Ijut  that's  your  share  of 
me.  If  you  don't  begone  instantly,'  says  he, 
sweiu-in'  an  oath,  '  we'll  shoot  you  like  dogs 
where  you  stand.' 

"  '  We  know  you,  Mr.  Purcel,'  says  we, 
'  but   it   isn't  you   we  want  to-night — your 


turn's  to  come  yet ;  time  about  is  f  lir  i)Liy. 
It's  M'Carthy  we  want.' 

"  '  You  nmst  want  him,  then,'  snys  young 
O'Driscol,  '  for  he's  not  here  ;  and  even  if  he 
was,  you  should  fight  for  him  before  you'd 
get  him— but  what  might  your  business  be 
wid  liim.?'  he  asked.  'Why,'  says  we, 
"  there's  a  man  among  us  that  has  an  ac- 
count to  settle  wid  him.' 

"  'Ah,  you  cowiu-dly  scoundrels,'  says  he, 
'  that's  a  disgrace  to  the  couuthry,  and  to  the 
very  name  of  Irishman  ;  it's  no  woudher  for 
strangers  to  talk  of  you  as  they  do — no  won- 
dher  for  your  fiiends  to  have  a  shamed  face 
for  your  disgi-aceful  crimes.  You  would  now 
tiike  an  inotl'en.sive  giutleman — one  that 
never  hju-med  a  man  of  you,  nor  any  one 
else — you'd  t;die  him  out,  bekaise  some  black- 
hearted cowai'dly  villain  among  you  has  a 
pick  (pique)  agjiinst  hiin,  and  some  of  you 
for  half-a-crown  or  a  beUyful  of  whisky  would 
murdher  him  in  could  blood.  Begone,  or  by 
the  lixin'  Farmer,  I'll  scatter  the  contents  of 
this  blunderbush  among  you.'  He  that 
wishes  to  have  M'Carthy  done  for  was  wid  us 
himself,  and  tould  us  in  Irish  to  tire  at  the 
windy,  which  we  did,  and  on  the  instant  slop 
came  a  shower  of  bullets  among  us.  A  boy 
from  the  Esker  got  one  of  tlicm  through 
the  brain,  and  fell  stone  dead  ;  two  others — 
we  can't  mention  names — was  wounded,  and 
it  was  well  we  got  them  oft"  safe.  So  there's 
our  night's  work  for  us.  Howauiver,  the 
day's  comin'  when  we'll  pay  them  for  all." 

"  I  think,  boys,"  said  a  jjerson,  whose  voice 
wiis  evidently  that  of  a  man  advanced  in 
years,  "  I  think  you  ought  to  give  tliis  proc- 
thor  Purcel  a  cai-dLn'.  He  lifts  the  tithes  of 
four  parishes,  and  so  fai-  he's  a  scourge  over 
j  four  parishes  ;  himself  and  his  blasted  cita- 
tions to  the  bishojj's  eom-t  and  his  blasted 
I  decrees — hell  purshue  him,  as  it  will.  Ah, 
j  the  Carders  wor  fine  fellows,  so  wei'e  the 
I  Sextons." 

"Bravo,  BUly  Bradly,  conshumin'  to  me 
but  I'm — I'm  main  proud,  and  tliat  we  met 
you  com — omin'  fi"om  the  wake  to-night;  I 
am,  upon  my  sow — owl." 

"  I  believe,  BUly,"  said  another  voice, 
"you  hatl  your  own  fun  wid  procthoi-s  in 
your  day." 

"  Before  the  union — hell  bellows  it  for  a 
union — l)ut  it  has  been  a  black  sight  to  the 
counthry !  Amin  this  niglit — before  the 
union,  it's  we  that  ditl  handle  the  proithors  in 
style  ;  it  isn't  a  cowiu-dly  threateuin'  notice 
we'd  send  them,  and  end  there.  No— but 
I'll  tell  you  what  we  done  one  night,  in  them 
days.  There  was  a  miui,  a  procthor,  an'  he 
was  a  Catliohc  too,  for  I  needn't  tell  you, 
boys,  that  there  never  was  a  Protestjint  proc- 
thor half  :us  luud  and  cruel  as  one  of  oui-  own 
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ralligion,  an'  that's  well  kno-n-n.  Well,  there 
was  this  procthor  I'm  talkin'  of,  his  name 
^\•ns  Callaghan  ;  he  was  a  dark-haired  111- 
lookin'  fellow,  with  a  squiut  and  a  stutther  ; 
hut  for  all  that,  he  had  a  daicent,  quiet,  well- 
behaved  family  that  offended  noliody — not 
like  our  proud  horsewhipijin'  neighbors  ;  an', 
indeed,  his  daughters  did  not  mount  their 
side-saddles  like  some  of  the  same  neigh- 
bors, but  sure  we  all  know  the  ould  proverb, 
set  a  beggar  on  horseback,  and  we  needn't 
tell  you  where  he'll  ride  to.  Well,  I'm  for- 
gettin'  my  story  in  the  mane  time.  At  that 
time,  a  party  of  about  sixty  of  us  made  up 
oiu-  minds  to  pay  Callaghan  a  nightlj'  visit. 
Tlie  man,  you  see,  made  no  distinction  betune 
the  rich  and  poor,  or  rather  he  made  every 
distinction,  for  he  was  all  bows  and  scrapes 
to  the  rich,  and  all  whiiJ  and  fagot  to  the 
poor.  Ah,  he  was  a  sore  blisther  to  that 
part  of  the  counthiy  he  lived  in,  and  many  a 
widow's  an'  orphan's  curse  he  had.  At  any 
rate,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  we  went  a  set 
of  us,  a  few  nights  afore  we  called  upon  him — 
that  is,  in  a  friendly  way,  for  we  had  no  in- 
tention of  takin'  his  life,  but  merely  to  tickle 
him  into  good  humor  a  bit,  and  to  make  him 
have  a  little  feeliu'  for  the  poor,  that  he 
many  a  time  tickled  an'  got  tickled  by  the 
sogar's  bagnet  to  some  purpose  ;  we  went,  I 
say,  to  a  lonely  place,  and  we  dug  sich  a 
grave  as  we  thought  might  fit  him,  and 
havin'  buttoned  and  lined  it  well  with  thorns, 
we  then  left  it  covered  over  with  scraws  for 
fraid  anybody  might  find  it  out.  So  far  so 
good.  At  last  the  appointed  night  came,  and 
we  called  upon  him. 

"  'Is  Ml-.  Callaghan  in?'  said  one  of  us, 
knockin'  at  the  door. 

"  '  What's  your  business  wid  him  ? '  said  a 
servant  girl,  as  she  ojjened  the  door. 

"  '  'Tis  to  pay  some  tithe  I  want,'  says  the 
man  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  word  out  of 
liis  mouth  than  in  we  boulted  betther  tlian  a 
score  of  us  ;  for  the  rest  all  stayed  about  the 
place  to  act  accordin'  to  circumstances. 

"  '  How  do  you  do,  Misther  Callaghan  ?  ' 
says  our  captain,  'I hope  you're  well,  sir,' 
says  he,  '  and  in  good  health." 

"  '  I  can't  say  I  am,  sir,"  said  Callaghan,  '  I 
haven't  been  to  say  at  all  well  for  the  last  few 
days,  wid  a  pain  down  my  back.' 

"  '  Ah,  indeed  no  wondher,  Mr.  Callaghan,' 
says  the  other ;  '  that's  the  curse  of  the 
widows  and  orphans,  and  the  poor  in  general, 
that  you  have  oppressed  in  ordher  to  keep 
up  a  fat  au'  gi'eedy  establishment,'  says  he, 
'  but  in  the  mane  time,  keeji  a  good  heart — 
we're  friends  of  yours,  and  wishes  you  well ; 
and  if  the  curses  have  come  do\vn  hot  and 
heavy  on  your  back,  we'll  take  them  off  H,' 
says  he,  '  so  aisily  and  j'lu'tily,  that  if  you'll 


only  shut  your  eyes,  you'll  think  yourself  in 
another  world — I  mane  of  coorse  the  world 
you'll  go  to,'  says  he  ; — '  we  have  got  a  few 
nice  and  aisy  machines  here,  for  ticklin'  sich 
procthors,  in  ordher  to  laugh  them  into 
health  again,  and  we'll  now  set  you  to  rights 
at  wanst.  Comes,  boys,'  says  he,  turnin'  to 
us,  '  tie  every  sowl  in  the  house,  ban-in'  the 
poor  sick  procthor  that  we  all  feel  for,  be- 
kaise  you  see,  Misther  Callaghan.  in  ordher 
to  do  the  thing  complate,  we  intind  to  have 
your  own  family  speetawthei-s  of  the  cure.' 

"  '  No,'  said  one  of  them,  a  detarmined 
man  he  was,  '  that  wasn't  in  our  agreement, 
nor  it  isn't  in  our  hearts,  to  trate  the  inno- 
cent like  the  guilty." 

"  '  It  must  be  done,'  said  the  captain. 
"No,' said  the  other  back  to  him,  'the 
first  man  that  mislists  a  hair  of  one  of  liia 
family's  heads,  I'll  put  the  contents  of  this 
through  him — if  this  onmanly  act  had  been 
mentioned  before,  you'd  a'  had  few  here  to- 
night along  wid  you.' 

"  Well,  sure  enough,  the  most  of  us  was 
wid  the  last  speaker,  so,  instead  of  cardin'  the 
sick  procthor  before  his  own  family,  we  tied 
and  gagged  him  so  as  that  he  neither  spoke 
nor  budged,  and  afther  clapjjin'  a  guard  upon 
the  family  for  an  hour  or  two,  we  jaut  him  oa 
horseback  and  brought  him  up  to  where  the 
grave  was  made.  We  then  stripped  him, 
and  layin'  him  across  a  ditch,  we  got  the 
implements,  or  the  feadhers  as  we  call  them, 
to  tickle  him.  Well,  now,  could  you  guess, 
boys,  what  these  feadhers  was  ?  I'll  go  bail 
you  couldn't,  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at 
wanst ;  di^'il  resave  the  thing  else,  but  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  biggest  tom-cats  we  coidd  get, 
and  this  is  the  way  we  used  them.  Two  or 
three  of  us  pitched  our  hands  well  and  the 
tails  of  the  cats  into  the  bargain,  we  then,  as 
I  said,  laid  the  naked  procthor  across  a  ditch, 
!  and  began  to  draw  the  tom-cats  down  the 
j  flesh  of  his  back.  God  !  how  the  unfortu- 
nate divil  quivered  and  writhed  and  turned 
— until  the  poor  wake  crature,  that  at  first 
I  had  hardly  the  strength  of  a  child,  got,  by 
i  the  tortui-e  he  suffered,  the  strength  of  three 
I  men  ;  for  indeed,  afther  he  broke  the  cords 
t  that  tied  him,  three,  nor  tlu-ee  more  the  back 
o'  that,  wasn't  sufficient  to  hould  him.  He 
got  the  gag  out  of  his  mouth,  too,  and  then, 
!  I  declare  to  my  Saviour  his  scrames  was  so 
1  awful  that  we  got  fri^^-htened,  for  we  couldn't 
I  but  think  that  the  voice  was  unnatural,  an' 
I  sich  as  no  man  ever  heard.  We  set  to,  how- 
over,  and  gagged  and  tied  him  agin,  and 
then  we  carded  him — first  down,  then  up, 
then  across  by  one  side,  and  after  that  across 
by  the  other.  Well,  when  this  was  done,  we 
i  tuk  him  as  aisily  an'  as  jjurtily  as  we  could." 
"D n  your  soul,  you  ould  ras~ras— 
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cal," said  the  person  they  called  Ned,  "you 

wor — wor  all   a  parcel   o'   bloody,  d n, 

hell-ti — ti — fire,  cowardly  viUains,  to — to— 
tlirat — ate  any  fellow  crature — crature  in 
sich  a  way.  Why  didn't  you  shoo — shoo — 
oot  him  at  waust,  an'  not  put — ut  him 
through  hell's  tor — tortui-es  like  that,  you 
bloody-minded  ould  dog  !  " 

To  tell  the  truth,  many  of  them  were 
shocked  at  tlie  old  carder's  narrative,  but  he 
only  gruincd  at  them,  and  replied — 

"Ay,  shoot  — you  may  talk  about  shootin,' 
Ned,  avick,  but  for  all  that  life's  sweet." 

"  Get  ou — out,  you  ould  sinner  o'  perdi- 
tion— to  blazes  wd  you  ;  life's  sweet  you  ould 
shamlina — what  a  purty — lU'tj'  waj'  you  tulc 
of  sweetenin'  it  for  him.  I  tell — ell  j-ou, 
Bil — hlly  Bradly,  that  you'll  never  die  on 
your  bed  for  that  night's  wo — ork." 

'•  And  even  if  I  don't,  Ned,  you  won't  have 
my  account  to  answer  for." 

"  An"  mighty  glad  I  am  of  it :  my  o^\•n — 
own's  bad  enough,  God  knows,  an'  for  the 
mat — matther  o'  that— here's  God  jjardonus 
all,  barrin'  that  ould  cardin'  sinner — amiu, 
achcema  villish,  this  night !  Boys,  I'll  sing 
yes  a  song." 

"  Aisy,  Ned,"  said  one  or  two  of  them,  "  bad 
as  it  was,  let  us  hear  Billy  Bmdly's  story  out." 

"  Well,  proceeded  Billy,  "  wlien  the  ticklin' 
was  over,  we  took  the  scraws  offof  tlio  gi-ave, 
lined  wid  thorns  as  it  was,  and  laid  tlie  i^roc- 
thor,  naked  and  bleedin' — seai-ified  into  gris- 
kins — " 

"  Let  me  at— at  him,  the  ould  cardin'  mur 
— urdherer  ;  plain  murdher's  daieencj'  com- 
])  u-ed  to  that.  Don't  hould  me,  Dick  ;  if  I 
\.U3  sworn  ten  times  over,  I'll  bate  the  divil's 
i.iptoo  on  his  ould  carkage." 

•'  Be  aisy,  Ned — be  aisy  now,  don't  disturb 
t!ie  company — sure  you  woiddn't  j-i.«;  your 
hand  to  an  ould  man  like  Billy  Bradly.  Be 
ijuiet." 

— "  Scarified  into  griskms  as  he  was,"  jjro- 
ceeded  Bradly  looking  at  Ned  with  a  grin 
of  contempt — "ay,  indeed,  snug  and  cosily 
we  laid  him  in  his  bed  of  feadhers,  and 
covered  him  wid  thin  scraws  for  fear  he'd 
catch  could — he  !  he  !  he  !  That's  the  way 
we  treated  the  proctliors  in  oiu-  day.  I  think 
I  desarve  a  drink  now !  " 

Drinking  was  now  resumed  with  more 
-.Igor,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  night  were 
once  more  discussed. 

"  It  was  a  badly-managed  business  eveiy 
\\  ly,"  said  one  of  them,  "  especially  to  let 
M'L'arthv  escape ;  however,  we'll  see  him 
i.;ian,  and  if  we  can  jist  lay  our  eyes  upon 
liim  in  some  quiet  place,  it'll  be  enough  ; — 
\s  hat's  to  Ije  done  wid  this  body  till  mornin.' 
It  can't  be  Ij-in'  upon  the  chairs  here  all 
night." 


M'Carthy,  we  need  scarcely  ass'<v»  nur 
readers,  did  not  suffer  all  this  time  tn  pass 
without  making  an  effort  to  escape.  This, 
however,  was  a  matter  of  dreadful  dimgev,  r.;i 
.the  circumstances  of  the  case  stood.  In  the 
first  place,  as  we  have  abeady  said,  the  door 
between  the  room  in  which  he  lay  and  that  i» 
which  the  Whiteboys  sat,  was  open,  and  the 
light  of  the  candles  shone  so  strongly  into 
it,  that  it  ^vas  next  to  an  impossibihty  for 
him  to  cross  over  to  the  window  without 
being  seen  ;  in  the  second  place,  the  joiut.s 
of  the  beds  were  so  loose  and  rickety  that, 
ou  tlie  slightest  motion  of  its  occupant,  it 
creaked  and  shrieked  so  loud,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  rise  off  it  must  necessai-ily  have 
discovered  him. 

"  We  must  do  something  with  the  body  ol 
this  unlucky  boy,"  continued  the  speaker  ; 
"  divil  resave  you,  M'Carthy,  it  was  on  your 
account  he  came  to  this  fate  ;  blessed  man, 
if  we  could  only  catch  him  !  " 

"Here,  Dick,  you  and  Jemmy  there,  and 
.(Vi't,  come  and  let  us  bring  liim  into  the  bed 
in  the  next  room — it's  a  fitter  and  more 
properer  place  for  him  than  l^-in'  upon 
chairs  here.  God  be  merciful  to  you,  jioor 
Lauty,  it's  little  you  expected  this  when  you 
came  out  to-night !  Take  up  the  candles 
two  more  of  you,  and  go  before  us  :  here — 
steady  now  ;  mother  of  heaven,  how  stiff  and 
heavy  he  has  got  in  so  short  a  time — and 
his  family  !  what  will  they  say  ?  Hell  rosavo 
you,  M'Carthy,  I  say  agiu !  I'm  but  a  poor 
man,  and  I  wouldn't  begrudge  a  five-pound 
note  to  get  widin  shot  of  you,  Avherever  you 
are." 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  anything  like 
a  description  of  M'Carthy 's  feehngs  upon 
such  an  occasion  as  this.  It  is  suflieient  to 
say,  that  he  almost  gave  himself  up  for  lost, 
and  began  to  believe,  for  the  fii-st  time  in  his 
life,  that  there  is  sudia  thing  as  fate.  Here 
had  his  life  been  already  saved  once  to-night, 
but  scarcely  had  lie  escaped  when  he  is  mot 
by  a  jierson  evidently  disguised,  but  by 
whose  language  he  is  all  but  made  certaip 
that  he  is  a  man  full  of  mystery,  and  who 
besides  has  expressed  strong  enmity  against 
him.  This  jjci-son,  with  a  case  of  pistols  in 
his  breast,  compels  him,  as  it  were,  to  put 
him.self  under  liis  protection  ;  and  ho  con- 
ducts him  into  a  remote  isolated  shebeen- 
house,  where,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  meeting 
of  Whiteboys  every  night  in  the  week. 
The  M'C!artliy  spirit  is,  proverbially,  bmvc 
and  intrepid,  but  we  are  bound  to  say,  tliat 
notwithstanding  its  hereditaiy  intrejiidity, 
our  young  friend  would  have  given  the 
wealth  of  Europe  to  have  foun<l  liiniself  at 
that  nioment  one  single  mile  away  from  tlio 
Ix'd  on  whi(.'h  he  lay.     His  best  policy  iviis 
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now  to  affect  slee2),and  lie  did  so  with  an 
apparent  reality  borrowed  from  desiseration. 

"  Hallo !  "  exclaimed  those  who  bore  the 
candle,  on  looking  at  the  bed,  "  who  the 
de^il  and  Jack  Robinson  have  we  got  here  \ 
Aisy,  bojs — here's  some  blessed  clij)  or  other 
fast  asleep  :  lay  down  poor  Lanty  on  the 
groimd  till  we  see  who  this.  Call  Molly 
Cassidy ;  here,  Molly,  who  the  dickens  is 
this  chajp  asleep  ?  " 

Molly  immediately  made  her  appeai-ance. 

"Ti-oth  I  dunna  who  he  is,"  she  rephed  ; 
'•  he's  some  poor  boy  on  his  keepiu',  about 
tithes,  that  He  brought  here  to-night." 

"  That's  a  cui-sed  he,  Molly  ;  wid'  many  re- 
spects to  you,  He  couldn't  a'  been  here  to- 
night." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  whoever  you  are  ;  but  I 
teU.  you  it's  no  lie  ;  and  he  was  here,  and  left 
that  boy  wid  me,  desii'in'  me  to  let  him  come 
to  no  injury,  for  that — "  and  this  was  an 
addition  of  her  own,  "there  was  hundi-eds 
offered  for  the  takin'  of  him." 

"  Why,  what  did  he  do,  did  you  hear  ?  " 

"ZTe  whispered  to  me,"  she  replied,  in  a 
low  voice,  but  loud  enough  for  M'Carthy  to 
hear,  "  that  he  shot  a  tithe-proctor." 

"We'll  see  what  he's  made  of,  though," 
said  one  of  them  ;  "  and,  at  all  events,  we'd 
act  very  shabbily  if  we  didn't  give  him  a 
share  af  what's  goin';  but  aisy,  boys,"  he 
added,  "  take  care — ay  !  aisy,  I  say,  safe's  the 
word  ;  who  knows  but  he's  a  spy  in  disguise, 
and,  in  that  case,  we'll  have  a  different  card 
to  play.  Hallo  !  neighbor,"  he  exclaimed, 
giving  M'Carthy  a  shove,  who  started  up  and 
looked  about  him  with  admirable  tact. 

"  Wliat — what — eh — what's  this  ?  who  are 
you  all  ?  what  are  you  about  ? "  he  asked, 
and  as  he  spoke,  he  spning  to  his  feet. 
"What's  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed  again.  "  Sweet 
Jasus  !  is  this  Fagan  the  tithe-jDroctor  that  I 
shot?  eh — or  are  you — stay — no — ah,  no — 
not  the  polls.  Oh,  Lord,  but  I'm  reheved  ; 
I  thought  you  were  i^olis,  but  I  see  by  yoiu- 
faces  that  I'm  safe,  at  laste  I  hope  so." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure,  you're  safe — safe — as— 
as  the  bank  (hiccup).  You're  a  gintlemen, 
si — ryou'rc  a  Con  Roe — the  ace  o'  hearts 
you  are.  Ay,  you  shot^ — like  a  ma — an,  and 
didn't  card — ai'd  him  wid  tomcats,  and  then 
put  the  poo — oo — oor  (hiccup)  devil  into  a 
grave  lined  wid  thorns ;  ah,  you  cowardly 
ould  -sdllain  !  the  devil,  in  the  sliape  of  a  to — 
to — tom-cat  will  card  you  in  hell  yet ;  an' 
moreover,  you'll  ne — never — ever  die  in  yovu" 
bed,  you  hai'd-hearted  ould  scut  o'  blazes ; 
an'  that  you  may  not,  I  jsray  Ja — sa — sus 
this  night — an'  God  forgive  us  all — amin, 
acheerna ! " 

"  Hould  your  drimken  tongue,  Ned,"  said 
he   who  seemed  to  assume  authority  over 


them  ;  "  we  want  to  put  this  poor  boy,  who 
died  of  liquor  to-night,  into  the  bed,  and  I 
suppose  you'll  have  no  objection." 

"None  at  all  at  all,"  rephed  M'Carthy, 
assuming  the  brog-ue,  at  winch,  fortimately 
for  himself,  he  was  an  adept;  "it's  a  good 
man's  case,  boys  ;  blood  an'  txu-f,  give  him  a 
warm  birth  of  it — he'U  find  it  snug  and  com- 
fortable." 

They  then  placed  the  coi-pse  on  the  bed  ; 
but  changing  their  mind,  they  raised  him 
for  a  moment,  putting  him  under  the  bed- 
clothes, pinned  a  stocking  about  his  head 
to  give  him  a  domestic  look ;  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  tap-room  of  the  shebeen- 
house,  for  such  in  fact  it  was.  The  latter 
change  in  the  i^osition  of  the  corpse  was 
made  from  an  apprehension  lest  the  police 
might  come  in  search  of  the  body,  and  with 
the  hope  that  he  might  pass  for  a  pei-son 
asleep. 

"You'll  drink  something  vnd  us,"  said  the 
principal  among  them  ;  "  but,  before  you  do, 
I  suppose  you  are  as  you  ought  to  be." 

M'Carthy,  who  really  was  in  a  frightful 
state  of  thirst,  determined  at  once  to  put  on 
the  reckless  manner  of  a  vr\SA  and  impetuous 
Ii'ishman,  who  set  all  law  and  estabhshed  in- 
stitutions at  defiance. 

"  You  suppose  I  am  as  I  ought  to  be,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  contempt ;  "  why, 
thin,  I  suppose  so  too  :  in  the  mane  time, 
an'  before  you  bother  me  wid  more  gosther, 
I'd  thank  ycu  to  give  me  a  drink  o'  whisky 
and  wather — for,  to  teU  you  the  truth,  blast 
me  but  I  think  there's  a  confligi'ation  on  a 
small  scale  gom'  an  inwardly  ;  hm-ry,  boys, 
or  I'U  spht.  All,  boys,  if  you  but  knew  what 
I  wint  thi-ough  the  last  three  days  an'  thi-ee 
nights." 

"And  what  did  you  go  through  it  all 
for?"  asked  the  piincipal  of  them,  \vith 
something  of  distrast  in  his  manner. 

"■\Miat  did  I  go  through  it  fwhor?  fwhy, 
thin,  fwhor  the  sake  o'  the  trewth — I'm  a 
Gaaulway  man,  boys,  and  it  isn't  in  Can- 
naught  you'll  fwhind  the  man  that's  afeard 
to  do  fwhat's  right :  here's  aaul  your  healths, 
and  that  everything  may  soon  be  as  it  ought 
to  be." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you  ai-e  a  Can- 
naught  man  sartainly,  that's  clear  from  your 
tongue  ;  but  I  want  to  axe  you  a  question." 

"Fwhy  nat?  it's  but  fair, — it's  but  fafr,  I 
say, — take  that  wit  you,  an'  I'm  the  boy  that 
wUl  answer  it,  if  1  can,  bekaise  you  know,  or 
maj'be  you  don't — but  it's  a  proverb  we  have 
in  CiTJinaught  wit  us— that  a  fool  may  ax  a 
question  that  a  wise  man  couldn't  answer  : 
well,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  \Mio  brought  you  here  to-night  ?  " 

"Who  brought  me  here  to-night?  fwhy, 
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thin.  I'll  tell  vou  as  much  of  it  as  I  like — He 
aid." 

••  Be  japers  it's  a  lie,  bep^j^in'  your  jJardon, 
my  worthy  ("annau^rht  man.  He  couldu't 
he  here  to-nij(ht.  I  know  where  he  was  the 
greater  pai't  of  the  niy:lit,  and  the  thing's 
iuii)ossible.  I  don't  know  you,  l)ut  we  must 
know  you — ay,  and  we  will  know  you." 

"Tralh  an'  I  must  know  you,  thin,  and 
that  very  soon,"  replied  M'Cai'thy. 

"Come  into  the  nest  room,  then,"  said 
the  other. 

"Anywhere  you  like,"  he  replied,  "I'm 
vdi  you  ;  but  I'm  not  the  boy  to  be  hum- 
bugged, or  to  beai-  yom*  tlu'icks  upon  thra- 
vellere." 

"Now,"  said  the  other,  when  they  had  got 
into  the  room  where  the  coipse  lay,  "  shaJie 
hands." 

Tliey  accordingly  shook  hands,  and  il'Cai-- 
thy  gave  him  the  genuine  grip,  as  he  had 
been  taught  it  liy  the  'NMiiteboy. 

"  Right,"  said  the  man,  "  for  so  foi" ;  now, 
what's  the  horn-?" 

"  Veiy  near  the  right  one." 

"  Isn't  it  come  yet  V  " 

"The  hour  is  come,  but  not  the  man." 

"  When  wdll  he  come '? " 

"He  is  within  sight." 

"It's  all  light ;  come  in  and  take  another 
tlhriuk,"  said  the  man;  "but  still,  who 
brought  you  here '?  for  I  know  He  couldn't." 

^rCai'thy  replied,  winking  towai'ds  the 
kitchen,  ""Troth  xhe'll  tell  you  that  story; 
give  me  another  drink  o'  fwliiskey  and 
water.  Oh,  I'm  hai'dly  able  to  sit  up,  I'm 
gettin'  so  di'owsy.  A  wink  o'  sleep,  I  may 
s.iy,  didn't  ei-a.ss  my  eye  these  three  nights  ; 
an'  I'd  wish  to  stretch  myself  beside  the  jxior 
boy  widin.  I'm  an  my  keepm',  boys,  suid 
fwliin  you  know  that  the  hiw  was  at  my 
heels  fwhor  the  last  foive  weeks,  you'll  allow 
I  want  I'est :  throth  I  must  throw  myself 
somewhere." 

"  Go  in,  then,  poor  fellow,  and  lie  down," 
said  the  sime  indiridual,  who  acted  as 
spokesman  ;  "  we  know  how  you  must  feel, 
will  the  hell-hounds  of  the  law  afther  you  : 
here,  Jack,  houM  the  candle  for  him,  and 
help  him  to  move  over  poor  Lanty  to  make 
room  for  him  ;  and  Mi-s.  Cas.sidy,"  ho  called 
in  a  louder  voice,  "bring  us  another  bottle." 

"Faith,  to  tell  you  tlie  tinith,"  replied 
Jack,  "  I'd  rather  not ;  I  don't  like  to  go 
near  a  dead  body." 

"Here,"  said  the  person  called  Dick, 
"  give  me  the  candle  :  i)oor  fallow  !  it  w  rest 
you  want,  and  God  forbid  we  wouldn't  do 
everything  in  our  power  for  you." 

Tliey  then  entered  the  apai-tment,  and 
M'CJaithy  was  about  to  lay  liimself  beside 
the  coi-pse,  when  his  companion  tapped  liim 


significantly  on  the  shoulder,  and,  putting 
I  his  finger  on  his  lips,  pointed  to  the  window, 
■and  immediately  whispered  in  his  ear — "I 
win  leave  the  wndj'  so  that  it  wU  open  at 
wanst :  three  of  us  knows  you,  ilr.  JM'Ciirthy. 
I  will  shig  a  song  when  I  go  in  again,  which 
they  will  chorus  ;  tly  then,  for  it's  hju-d  to  say 
'  what  might  liappen  :  the  day  is  now  breakin', 
and  you  might  be  known — in  that  case  I 
needn't  tell  you  what  your  fate  would  be." 

He   tlien    retiu-ned    to    liis   companions, 
having  carefully  closed  the  door  after  him 
'  so  as  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
motions  of  M'Carthy  from   being  seen   or 
I  heard.     On  rejoining  them   he  observed — 
I  "  well,  if  ever  a  poor  boy  was  fairly  broken 
do^Mi,  and  lie  is — throth  he  was  no  sooner 
on  the  bed  than  he  was  oflf ;  an'  among  our- 
selves, the  sleep  must  be  heavy  on  him  when 
I  he  could  close   his   ej'es  an'  a  dead  man  in 
i  the  bed  wid  him." 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

Strange  Faces — Dare-DevU  CDrincol  Boused. 

"We  have  ah-eady  stated  that  the  i^roctor's 
daughters  had  relieved  their  mother  from 
the  dutj'  which  that  kind-hearted  woman  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  imjjosing  on  herself — 
we  mean  that  of  attending  and  relieving  the 
sick  and  indigent  in  her  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Ou  the  morning  in  question  JuUa  ^ 
Purcel,  who,  together  with  her  sister,  had 
for  some  time  2>ast  been  attending  the  death- 
bed of  an  interesting  young  female,  daughter 
to  one  of  her  father's  workmen,  had  got  up 
at  an  early  hour  to  visit  her — scarcely  with  a 
hope,  it  is  ti-ue,  that  she  would  find  the  jioor 
invalid  lUive.  Much  to  her  satisfaction,  how- 
ever,* she  found  her  better,  and  witli  some 
dawning  prospects  of  ultimate  recovery.  She 
left  with  her  niDthcr  the  means  of  procuring 
such  comforts  as  she  considered  might  be 
suitable  to  her  in  the  alternative  of  her  con- 
valescence, and  had  got  more  than  half-way 
home  when  she  felt  startled  for  a  moment 
by  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  seemed 
to  have  been  engaged  in  some  of  those 
niglitly  outrages  tli.-it  wore  then  so  numerous 
in  tlic  country.  The  person  in  question  had 
just  leaped  from  an  open  ])reachin  the  hedge 
which  bounded  tlie  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  ex.actly  opposite  where  she  was  passing. 
The  stranger's  iii>peavance  was  certainly  cal' 
culated  t<i  excite  terror,  esjieci.ally  in  a  fe- 
male ;  for  although  he  did  not  wear  the  shirt 
over  his  clothes,  his  face  was  so  deep!}' 
blackened  that  a  single  sliailo  of  his  com- 
plexion could  not  be  reco^jnized.     ^^'e  need 
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not  again  assure  our  readers  that  Julia  Pur- 
cel  possessed  tlie  characteristic  firmness  and 
courage  of  her  family,  but  notwithstanding 
this  she  felt  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  ai:)pear- 
ance  of  a  lawless  Whiteboy,  who  was  at  that 
moment  most  jirobably  on  his  return  from 
the  perpetration  of  some  midnight  atrocity. 
This  alarm  was  increased  on  seeing  that  tlie 
person  in  question  approached  her,  as  if  with 
some  deliberate  intent. 

"  Stand  back,  sir,"  she  exclaimed.  ""What 
can  you  mean  by  ax^proacliing  me  ?  Keep 
your  distance." 

"  Why,  good  God  !  my  dear  Julia,  what 
means  this  ?     Do  you  not  know  me  ?  " 

"  Know  you  !  No,  sir,"  she  rejilied,  "how 
could  I  know  such  a  laersou  V  " 

She  had  unconsciously  jjaused  a  moment 
when  the  Whiteboy,  as  she  believed  him  to 
be,  first  made  his  appearance,  but  now  she 
pursued  her  way  home,  the  latter,  however, 
accompanying  her. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Julia,  I  am  thunderstruck ! 
Wliat  can  I  have  done  thus  to  incur  your 
displeasure  ?  " 

"You  are  rude  and  impertinent,  sir,  to 
addi-ess  me  with  such  unjustifiable  familiari- 
ty. Xt  is  evident  you  know  me,  but  I  am  yet 
to  learn  liow  I  could  have  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  person  whose  blackened  face 
indicates  the  nature  of  his  last  night's  occu- 
pation." 

The  person  she  addressed  suddenly  put 
uji  liis  hand,  and  then  looking  at  his  fingers, 
innnodiately  disclosed  a  set  of  exceedingly 
white  and  well-formed  teeth,  which  disclos- 
ure was  made  by  a  grin  that  almost  imme- 
diatelv  quavered  oft'  into  a  loud  and  hearty 
laugh: 

"  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed,  on  recovering  his 
gravity,  "it  is  no  wonder,  my  dear  Juha, 
that  you  should  not  know  me.  Since  I  went 
out  to  shoot  with  Mogue  Moylan,  yesterday 
morning,  I  have  gone  through  many  strange 
adventures." 

"  What ! "  she  exclaimed,  with  evident 
symptoms  of  alarm  and  vexation,  "Frank 
M'Carthy  !  "  and,  as  she  spoke,  the  remarka- 
ble conversation  which  she  had  had  with 
Mogue  Moylan,  and  the  information  he  had 
given  her  with  respect  to  M'Carthy 's  connec- 
tion with  the  Whiteboys,  instantly  flashed 
upon  hex-,  accompanied  now  by  a  strong  con- 
viction of  its  tmth. 

"Explain  yourself,  Mr.  M'Carthy,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  a  tone  of  voice  which  indicated 
anything  but  satisfaction.  "How  am  I  to 
account  for  this  unbecoming  disguise,  so 
much  at  variance  with  your  habits  of  life  and 
education  ? — perhaps  I  should  not  say  your 
habits  of  life — but  certainly  with  your  edu- 
cation.    Have  you,  too,  been  tempted  to  join 


this  ferocious  conspiracy  which  is  even  now 
convulsing  the  country  ?  " 

"No  wonder  you  should  ask,  my  dear 
Julia,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  reaUy  the  incidents 
which  have  caused  me  to  appear  as  you  see 
me,  are  so  strange,  and  yet  so  much  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  I  must 
defer,  until  a  more  convenient  opportunity, 
a  full  account  of  them." 

"Do  so,  sir,"  she  replied  quickly  ;  "allow 
yourself  full  time  to  give  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  yoiu-  conduct.  I  probably 
have  jDut  the  question  too  abruptly  ;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  you  wdl  have  the  goodness 
either  to  go  on  before  me,  or  to  fall  back,  as, 
I  presume,  you  will  grant  that  it  is  neither 
delicate  nor  becoming  for  me,  who  wear  no 
disguise  and,  am  known,  to  be  seen  at  such 
an  liour  holding  conversation  with  a  White- 
boy." 

The  impropriety  of  the  thing  stinick  him 
at  once,  and  he  replied,  "You  are  right, 
Julia  ;  but  I  perceive  that  sometiiing  has 
given  you  oft'ence  ;  if  it  be  my  appeai'ance,  I 
tell  you  that  I  can  afford  you  a  satisfactory 
exjilanation.  Proceed  now — I  shall  remain 
here  for  a  time  ; — whether  with  black  face 
or  white,  I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  we  held  a  clandestine  meeting  at  this 
hour." 

She  then  bowed  to  him  with  more  formal- 
ity than  she  had  probably  ever  used,  and  pro- 
ceeded home  at  a  quicker  pace. 

She  had  just  turned  an  angle  of  the  road, 
and  got  consequently  out  of  sight,  when  he 
heard  a  strong,  but  sweet  and  mellow  voice 
singing  the  fine  old  Ii'ish  song  of  the  Caimie 
Soogah,  or  Jolly  Pedlar;  and,  on  looking 
behind  him,  he  perceived  that  worthy  person 
approacliing  him  at  a  tolerably  rajaid  pace. 
The  pedlar  had  no  sooner  glanced  at  M'Car- 
thy than  he  grasped  his  tremendous  cudgel 
with  greater  firmness,  and  j)utting  liis  hand 
into  his  breast,  he  pulled  out  a  pistol,  and 
with  these  preparations  approached  our 
friend,  still  continuing  his  song,  with  the 
same  careless  glee,  and  an  utter  absence  of 
all  fear. 

"  '  I'm  the  rantin'  oannie  soogah' — 

"  God  save  you,  neighbor  !  you  forgot  to 
wash  your  face  this  mornin'." 

"  That's  its  natural  color,"  replied  M'Car- 
thy, willing,  now  that  he  was  out  of  all  dan- 
ger, to  have  a  banter  with  his  well-known 
friend  the  pedlar. 

"  If  j'ou  take  my  advice  then,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  you'll  paint  it  white — it's  a  safer 
color  in  dayhght  at  any  rate.  I'm  thinlcm', 
now,  that  if  you  met  a  party  of  peelers  on 
pathrole,  they  might  give  you  a  resate  for 
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tuniin'  the  same  color  red  and  -white  ;  liow- 
'.'ver,  f/ltinlhoma*  if  you  have  any  design 
upon  the  Ciuinie  Soogah,  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  never  carry  money  about  me,  and  even 
if  I  did,  I  have  a  couple  o'  friends  here  that 
'ud  stand  l>y  nie  ;  ay,  in  thi-oth,  three  o'  theni, 
for  I  have  brother  to  this  fellow  (showing  the 
pistol)  asleep  in  my  breast  here,  and  he 
doesn't  like  to  be  wakened,  you  persave  ;  so 
whoever  you  are,  jog  on  and  wiish  your 
face,  as  I  Slid,  and  that's  a  friend's  advice  to 
you." 

"  Why,  Canuic  Soogah,  is  it  possible  you 
don't  know  me  ?  " 

"  Throth  I've  been  just  tliinkin'  that  I 
lieard  tlie  voice  before,  but  when  or  where  is 
more  ilyxu  I  can  tell." 

"Not  know  your  friend  Fi-aneis  M'Car- 
thy?" 

"  Eh,  'Mr.  Francis  M'Carthy !  and,  Lord 
o'  life,  Mr.  M'Cai-thy,  how  do  you  come  to 
have  a  black  fiice  ?  Surely  you  wouldn't  be- 
long to  this  business — black  buisiness  I  may 
C4iLl  it — that's  goin'  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  hoiie  not,  Cannie  ;  but, 
for  all  that,  vou  see  me  with  a  black  f:ice — 
ba  !-ha  !-ha ! " 

"I  do  indeed,  Mr.  Frank,  and,  between 
you  and  me,  I'm  soitj-  to  see  it." 

"  You  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  however, 
that  my  black  f.ace  saved  my  Hfe  last  night." 

"  Axra,  thin,  how  was  that,  sir,  if  it's  a  fair 
fiuestiou  ?  " 

McCarthy  then  gave  him  a  brief,  and  by 
no  means  a  detailed  account  of  the  danger 
he  had  pa.ssed. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  evei-j  thing's 
clear  enough  when  it's  known  ;  but,  as  it's 
clear  that  you  have  enemies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, I  think  the  wisest  thing  you  could  do 
would  be  to  Live  it  at  wanst." 

"Such,  in  fact,  is  my  determination,"  re- 
plied ]yrCarthy  ;  '•  no  man,  I  believe,  who  is 
marked  ouglit  to  remain  in  the  comitry  ; 
that  is,  when  he  has  no  locid  duties  that  de- 
mand his  presence  in  it,  as  I  have  not." 

"  You  arc  right,  sir  ;  start  this  very  day  if 
you're  wise,  and  don't  give  your  enemies — 
since  it  appeal's  that  you  iiaye  enemies — an 
op})ortunity  of  doin'  you  an  injiuy  ;  if  they 
missed  you  twice,  it's  not  likely  they  will  a 
third  time  ;  but  tell  lue,  Mr.  M'Corthy — 
hem — liavo  you  no  suspicion  as  to  who  they 
are  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  ;  indeed  I  cannot  say  I  have  ; 
the  whole  matter  is  shrouded  in  the  deejiest 
mystery.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having 
oliendeil  or  injured  any  one,  nor  can  I  guess 
why  my  life  shoulil  be  sought  after  ;  but 
souglit  after  unquestionably  it  is,  aiid  that 

♦  Hear  rae. 


with  an  implacable  resentment  that  is  utterly 
unaccountable." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Frank,  listen  : — I  met 
about  a  dozen  men — strangers  they  wor  to 
me,  although  their  faces  weren't  blackened — 
not  more  than  twenty  minutes  ago  ;  and  one 
o'  them  said  to  me,  '  Cannie,  every  one  knows 
you,  and  j'ou  know  every  one — do  you  know 
me.'*" 

"  '  No,'  says  I ;  '  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.' 

"  '  Do  you  know  any  one  here  ? '  says  he 
again.  ^ 

"'Well,  I  can't  say  I  do,'  says  I;  'you 
don't  belong  to  this  part  of  the  country.' 

"  'If  we  did,  Cannie,'  said  the  spokesman, 
'  it  isn't  face  to  face,  in  the  open  day,  we'd 
spake  to  you.' 

"  '  An'  what  is  it  you  have  to  s.ay  to  mc  ?  ' 
I  axed  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  be- 
ginnin'  to  get  unaisy  someway. 

"  '  Nothing  to  you  ;  but  we've  been  tould 
that  you're  well  acquainted  \nd  Proethor 
Purcel,  and  that  you  know  a  young  man,  by 
name  Jl'Cai-thy,  tliat  stops  for  the  present 
wid  Jlr.  Magistrate  O'Driscol.' 

"  'I  do,'  says  myself  ;  'I'll  not  deny  but  I 
know  them  all  well — I  mane  in  the  way  o' 
business— for  I  call  there  often  to  sell  my 
goods.  ■ 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  spokesman,  '  vnil  you 
give  that  letther,' handin' me  this,  'to  Mr. 
M'Cai-thy  ? ' "  and  a.s  the  pedlar  spoke  he 
placed  the  note  in  M'Carthy's hands.  "  'Do 
so,'  saj's  the  fellow,  '  as  soon  as  you  can — if 
possible,  widout  an  hour's  delay.  It  con- 
sarns  himself  and  it  consarns  me— can  I  de- 
pend on  you  to  do  thi.s  ? '  I  said  I  would  ; 
and  now  there's  the  letther — my  message  is 
deUvered." 

M'Carthy  read  as  follows  :  —  "  Francis 
M'Ciuthy,  as  you  regard  the  hfe  of  the  man 
that  saved  yours  lost  night,  you  won't  breathe 
a  fylliblc  about  secin'  a  young  man's  coiiiso 
last  night  in  the  shebceu-houso,  nor  about 
anything  that  happened  to  you  in  it,  till  you 
hear  further  from  me.  If  you're  grateful, 
and  a  gintleman,  you  won't ;  but  if  you're  a 
traitor,  you  will.  Your  friend,  as  j-ou  act  in 
this." 

"  Now,  Mr.  Frank,"  said  the  pedlar,  "  as 
j'ou  know  the  danger  that's  about  you,  I  say 
that  unless  you  get  out  o'  the  countliry  at 
wanst,  j'ou'll  only  have  a  hand  in  your  own 
de;.Ji  if  anytliing  happens.  You're  goin' 
now,  I  suppose,  to  "Mr.  Purcel's  ;  if  you  are 
— if  it  wouldn't  be  troublesome  —jist  say 
that  the  Cannie  Soogah  will  call  there  in  the 
coorse  o'  the  mornin'  for  breakfast." 

He  then  turned  off  by  a  different  read  ; 
and  M'Carthy  j^roceeiled  at  a  voiy  slow  pace 
tow^irds  the  i)roctor's,  wLich  lay  in  a  right 
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line  between  the  house  to  which  the  White- 
boy  had  brought  him  and  O'Driscol's.  As 
he  reached  the  back  yard,  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  enter,  anxious  to  get  himself 
washed  before  any  of  them  should  see  him — 
he  was  met  by  Mogue,  who  after  a  glance  or 
two  recognized  him  at  once  by  his  shooting- 

"  WJiy  thin,  good  fortune  to  me,  Misther 
Frank,  is  this  you  ?  " 

"  It  is,  Mogue  ;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
speak  to  you  now.  Only  get  me  soap  and  a 
towel  till  I  wash  my  face  at  the  pumj^  here. 
Theso  are  strange  times,  Mogue,  and  that 
was  a  very  susjjicious  place  of  refuge  to  which 
j'ou  brought  me  ;  however,  it  will  go  hard  or 
we  shdl  make  Mi-.  Frank  Finnerty  speak  out, 
and  to  some  purpose  too.  Get  me  soap  and 
towel  quick — I  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  with 
this  diabolical-looking  face  upon  me." 

"  That  I  may  be  blest,  sir,  but  the  same 
face  surprises  me.  Wisha,  then,  Mr.  Frank, 
might  one  ax " 

"  No,"  rej^lied  M'Carthy,  "  do  as  I  have  de- 
sired you — some  other  time  you  may  hear  it, 
but  not  now." 

At  this  moment,  Mogue,  who  was  very 
circumspect  in  all  his  looks  as  well  as  in  all 
his  motions,  saw  by  a  side  glance  that  Julia, 
on  coming  down  the  stairs,  saw  M'Carthy — 
a  circumstance  which  delighted  his  very 
heart,  inasmuch  as  he  resolved  to  so  manage 
it,  that  it  might  be  made  to  confirm  the  hint 
he  had  already  tlu-own  out  against  M'Carthy 
— if  that  could  be  called  a  hint  which  was  a 
broad  and  undisguised  assertion.  He  accord- 
ingly watched  until  an  opi^ortunity  present- 
ed itself  of  addressing  her  apart  from  hsten- 
ers ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  as 
she  went  to  look  after  some  favorite  flowers 
in  the  garden,  he  met  her  at  the  gate. 

"Miss  Julia,"  slid  he,  "I  wish  to  spake 
one  word  to  you,  i'  you  plaise,  miss." 

"Well,  Mogue,  what  is  it'?" 

"  You  kuow  what  I  tould  you  about  poor 
^Esther  Frank  last  night ;  and  what  I  want 
to  say,  miss,  is,  that  you  aren't  to  put  any 
trust  in  it ;  truth,  I  believe  I  had  a  sup  in — • 
don't  be  guided  by  it — it  was  only  jokin' 
about  him  I  was — tliat  I  may  never  do  an  ill 
turn  but  it  was— ;-uow." 

"  You  need  make  no  apology  about  it, 
Mogue,"  she  rej^Hed  ;  "I  am  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  ;  but  I  now  know  that 
you  told  me  truth  ;  and  as  a  fi'iend  and  weU- 
wisher  of  Mr.  M'Carthy 's,  in  common  with 
all  my  family,  I  am  sorry  to  find  it  so." 

"  Oh,  well  now,  miss,  what  will  I  do  at  all  ? 
wisiia,  but  that's  the  way  ■wid  me  ever  and 
always  ;  when  the  little  sup  is  in — and  in- 
deed it  wasn't  much  I  tuck — the  tnith  al- 
\Vj|j"s  come  out — if  it  was  the  killin'  of  a  man. 


my  heart  always  gets  the  betther  o'  ma 
then." 

"  I  saw  him,  Mogue,  with  his  face  black- 
ened." 

"Wisha,  wisha,  but  I  was  a  hay  then  to 
mention  it  at  all.  The  truth  is,  I  like  Mr. 
Frank — but  then  again,  I  don't  like  anything 
like  desate,  or  that  carries  two  faces — only  as 
you  did  see  him.  Miss  Julia,  if  you're  loyal  to 
me  and  won't  turn  traitor  on  me— you've  but 
to  wait  for  a  Uttle,  I'll  be  able  to  tell  you 
more  about  the  same  foolish — I'd  rather  say 
foolish  for  the  sake  of  settin'  a  Christian  pat- 
them,  than  'uicked  or  traicherous — och,  ay 
■ — for  sure  we  all  have  our  failins-  — howand- 
iver  as  I  was  sayin',  I'll  soon  be  able,  I  think, 
to  teU  you  more  about  him — things  that  will 
surprise  you,  miss,  ay,  and  make  the  blood 
in  your  veins  run  cowld.  Only  I  say,  if  you 
wish  to  hear  this,  and  to  liave  it  as  clearly 
proved  to  you  as  what  I  tould  you  last  night, 
you  musn't  betr.iy  me." 

This  was  sjioken  in  such  an  earnest,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  so  simple  and  candid  a 
manner,  that  it  was  actually  impossible  to 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  there  was  false- 
hood or  treachery  intended.  Nay.  his  pre- 
tended effort  to  undeceive  her  as  to  iVl'Car- 
tliy's  connection  with  the  Whlteboy.?,  waa 
such  a  natural  step  after  the  drink  \vnich  she 
sujjposed  he  had  taken  on  the  preceding 
night,  and  when  cool  reflection  had  returned 
to  him,  that  she  felt  an  indescribable  ciu'ios- 
ity — one  attended  with  ]iam  and  terror — to 
hear  tlie  full  extent  of  her  lover's  perfidy. 
Beyond  all  doubt,  Moylan's  treacherous 
adroitness,  and  the  simpKcity  and  piety 
under  which  he  contrived  to  veil  his  treach- 
ery and  revenge,  were  perfect  in  then-  way. 
As  it  was,  he  succeeded  in  banishing  ^^eace, 
and  trast,  and  cheerfulness,  from  the  heaii; 
of  generous  and  affectionate  Julia  Purcel. 

M'Carthy  found  the  young  men  up,  and 
after  simply  stating  that  the  previous  night 
was  one  of  danger  and  adventure,  he  said 
that  he  wished  to  go  to  bed  for  a  while,  and 
that  he  would  describe  these  adventures  at 
more  length  after  he  had  refreshed  himself 
by  some  sleep.  .  This,  indeed,  they  perceived 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  from  his  exhaust- 
ed and  pallid  look.  He  accordingly  went  to 
rest— and,  sooth  to  say,  the  sense  of  security, 
joined  to  his  complete  exhaustion,  and  the 
comforts  of  a  warm  good  bed,  gave  him  such 
a  perception  of  luxury  as  he  had  never  con- ' 
ceived  before.  In  a  few  minutes  he  fell  into 
a  dreamless  and  unbroken  trance. 

Breakfast  was  postponed  an  hour  on  his 
account ;  for  as  he  had  extorted  a  promise 
from  John  Purcel,  that  he  sliould  either  call 
him  or  have  him  called  when  the  time  foi 
that  meal  arrived,  they  did  not  wish  to  dis- 
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turb  him  so  soon.  In  the  meantime,  there 
WHS  niasy  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
absence,  and  as  the  fact  of  his  black  face  could 
not  be  concejiled,  there  was  consequently 
many  an  opinion  p;iven  as  to  the  circumstan- 
ces which  occasioned  that  unexpected  phe- 
nomenon. Julia  did  not  at  all  appear,  but 
plemled  indisposition,  and  Alick  had  not  yet 
returned  from  O'Drisools,  so  there  was  only 
the  proctor,  his  sou  John,  his  wife,  and  Mary, 
to  dis(uiss  tlic  matter.  At  lenf^th,  about  half- 
pist  ten  M'Ciirtliy  made  his  appearance,  and 
after  the  usual  ci\iUtii's  of  the  morning,  he 
gave  them  a  pretty  clear,  but  not  a  very  de- 
tailed account  of  the  dangers  he  had  under- 
gone. After  a  good  deal  of  consideration,  he 
resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  his 
unknown  friend,  to  suppress  all  mention  of 
the  attwk  upon  O'Driscol's  house,  and  of  the 
voun":  man  who  had  been  shot  whilst  it  was 


tlie  ('annie  Soogah,  wlio  had  already  got  his 
hanse!,  as  he  called  his  breakfast,  in  tlie  kit- 
chen, made  his  appearance  at  the  parlor 
window,  which  was  immediately  thrown  up. 

"God  save  all  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "long 
life  and  good  health  to  every  one  of  you  ! 
Here  I  am,  the  rimiin  dannie  Sonr/ah,  as  large 
as  life  ;  and  upon  my  profits  maybe  a  little 
lirger  if  the  truth  was  known." 

••  Ctmnie,"  said  the  proctor,  "dix  me,  but 
I'm  glad  to  see  you — and  how  are  you,  man  ? 
— and  do  you  carry  your  bones  safe — or  your 
head  upon  your  shoulders  at  all,  durin'  these 
wild  times?  " 

"  Troth,  and  you  may  well  say  they're 
wild  times,  ^Ir.  Purcel,  and  itll  bo  wisdom 
in  every  on('  to  keep  themselves  as  safe  as 
possible  till  they  mend.  Is  it  thruth,  sir, 
that  j'ou're  makin'  preparations  to  collect 
your  tides  wid  the  help  o'  the  sogers  and 
polis  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  thrue.  Caunie ;  we'll  let  the 
rascals  that  are  misleading  the  people,  as 
well  tui  the  people  themselves,  know  whether 
they  or  the  law  are  the  strongest.  They 
cannot  blame  us  for  the  consequence,  for 
we're  forced  to  it." 

"  I'here  will  be  bad  work,  thin,  I'm  afeard, 
MV  ;  and  bloody  work,  I  dread." 

"  That's  not  our  fault,  Cannie,  but  the  fault 
of  those  who  will  wlfully  violate  the  law. 
However,  let  that  pass,  what's  the  news  in 
tlie  world?" 

"  I  suppo.se  you  hard,  sir,  that  the  house 
of  your  friend  and  neighbor,  that  man  that 
fears  nothin '— "  here  there  was  the  slightest 
perceptible  grin  upon  the  pedlar's  face— 
"  was  attacked  last  night  V  " 

"  You  don't  mean  O'Dri.scol's  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  profits,  I  do  -  an'  nobody  else's." 
Vol.  h.-39 


"  Hillo  !  do  you  hear  this,  girls  ?  O'Dris- 
col  s  liouse  was  attacked  last  night !  " 

"  Heavenly  father  !  I  hope  Alick  is  safe," 
exclaimed  iirs.  Purcel,  getting  pale. 

"Well,  Cannie,"  inquired  the  proctor, 
quite  coolh',  and  as  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
mere  business,  "  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
I  hope  nobody  was  hurt  ?  " 

"  \\'hy,  that  hi  i  son  Fei'gus.  sir — tliat  fine 
young  man  that,  everybody  was  fond  of " 

"  Good  God  !  "  e\cl;iinied  the  proetoi",  now 
really  shocked  at  whiit  ho  siqjposed  the  ped- 
lar was  about  to  say ;  "  what  is  it  you  are 
goin'  to  tell  us  ?     I  hope  in  God " 

"What  is  this ! "  exclaimed  John;  "  heavens, 
Mary,  you  have  spilled  all  the  tea  !  " 

"  Mary,  my  child,"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
running  to  her  ;  "  what  ails  you? — in  God's 
name,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  A  sudden  faintness,"  replied  the  girl,  re- 
covering herself  as  if  by  an  eftbrt ;  "  but  it  is 
over,  and  I — I  am  better." 

"His  son  Fergus,  sir — I  hope  Miss  Mary 
is  betther,  sii' — tliat  his  son  Fergus  and  his 
father,  by  all  accounts,  gave  them  a  warmer 
reception  tlian  they  expected." 

"  But  was  none  of  O'Driscol's  family  hurt 
npr  anybody  else  ?  "  asked  Purcel. 

"  No,  sir,  it  seems  not — and  indeed  I'm 
main  glad  of  it." 

"  D — n  you,  Cannie,"  exclaimed  the  other, 
between  jest  and  eai-nest,  "  why  did  you  give 
me  such  a  start  ?  You  told  the  aft'aiv  as  if 
Fergus  had  been  shot— however,  I'm  glad 
that  all's  safe  in  O'Driscol's  ; — but  about  the 
night-boys?  Were  there  any  lives  lost 
among  Ikem  ?  " 

"  It^s  thought  not,  sir,"  replied  the  pedLxr. 
"  They  left  the  marlcs  o'  blood  behind  them, 
but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  there  iva?. . 
no  life  lost  ;  I  hope  there  wasn't — -for,  in- 
deed, I  have  su<!h  a  Inti'ed  against  the  shed- 
din'  of  blood,  that  I  don't  wish  even  to  hear 
of  it." 

"  Wiat  was  their  object,  have  you  learned, 
in  attacking  O'Driscol's  jjlace  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  tlidn't  hear  ;  but  anyhow, 
they  say  that  a  new  workin'  boy  of  O'Dris- 
col's, that  dogged  them  up  bcyant  Darby 
Hourigan's,  w;is  wounded  by  them,  along 
with  Darby  himself,  in  regard  of  his  having 
joined  the  young  fellow  in  dodgin'  aftiicr 
them." 

"  Are  they  seriously  hurt?  "  asked  John. 

"  Tliroth  that's  more  than  I  can  say,  but  I 
hope  they're  not,  pijnr  fellows;  at  any  rate, 
I'm  sure  Mr.  O'l  )i  is.-.il  uili  have  them  well 
taken  care  of  till  tiie\'r<'  i.e.  ivered." 

"Certainly,"  observed  tin'  proctor,  "if  he 
tliinks  it  his  duty  he  will :  my  friend  O'Dris- 
col  will  do  what  he  conceives  U>  l)e  right." 

Hie  pedlar  nodded  significantly,  and  hon- 
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ored  the  obsei-vation  with  n,  broad  pi'in. 
'■Well,  sir,"  said  he,  changing  the  conver- 
sation, "  he  may -do  for  that  as  he  Ukes,  but 
I  must  look  to  number  one.  Come,  ladies — 
and,  by  the  way,  where's  my  favorite,  Miss 
Juha — from  you  ?  " 

"  She's  not  quite  well  this  morning,  Can- 
nie,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  she  has  a  slight 
headache,  I  beheve." 

"Well,  Miss  Mar\',  then?  Any  purchases 
to-day,  j\Iiss  JMary  ?  " 

"  Not  to-day,  Cannie — the  next  time,  per- 
haps." 

"Cannie,"  said  Purcel,  "you  praised  yoiu" 
razors  very  highly  at  your  last  ■N'isit ; — have 
you  a  good  case  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Haven't  I,  sir*  ?     Wait  till  you  see  them." 

He  then  produced  a  case,  which  the  jjroc- 
tor  purchased,  and  thus  closed  his  soles  for 
that  day. 

The  pedlar,  however,  notwithstanding  that 
his  commercial  transactions  had  been  con- 
cluded, seemed  somehow  in  no  hurry.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  up  his  pack  and  ex- 
claimed, "  I  must  go  back  to  the  kitchen, 
till  I  see  what  can  be  done  there  in  the  way 
of  business  ;  hearin'  that  you  were  fiuishiu' 
breakfast,  I  hurried  up  here  to  sell  my  goods 
and  have  my  chat." 

"  Very  well,  Cannie,"  said  the  proctor, 
"  try  the  folks  below,  and  success  to  you  !  " 

The  pedlar  once  more  sought  the  kitchen, 
where  lie  lingered  in  fact  more  like  a  man 
who  seemed  fatigued  than  otherwise,  inas- 
much as  his  eyes  occasionally  closed,  and  his 
head  nodded,  in  spite  of  him.  He  kept, 
however,  constantly  watching  and  jseeping 
into  the  yard  and  lawn  from  time  to  time,  as 
if  he  expected  to  See  somebod_y.  At  length 
he  got  up  and  was  about  to  go,  when  he  said 
to  Letty  Leuehau  : — "  All,  thin,  Letty,  afore 
I  go  I'd  give  a  trifle  that  Miss  Julia  'ud  see  a 
bracelet  I  got  since  I  was  here  last ;  di^dl  sich 
a  beauty  ever  was  seen." 

"Very  well,  Cannie,  I'll  tell  her  if  you 
wish." 

"Then,  Letty,  may  it  rain  honeycombs  an 
you,  an'  do.  I'll  go  round  to  the  hall-door, 
say,  and  she  can  look  at  them  there  ;  an'  see, 
Letty,  say  the  soiTa  foot  I'll  go  fi-om  the 
place  till  she  sees  it :  that  it'll  be  worth  her 
while  ;  and  that  if  she  knew  how  I  got  it, 
she'd  fly — if  she  had  -niugs — to  get  a  glimpse 
of  it." 

He  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  or 
two  at  the  hall-door  when  Julia,  struck  by 
the  earnestness  of  the  man's  language,  which 
lost  notliing  in  the  transmission,  made  her 
appearance. 

"  Well  now,  Cannie,"  said  she,  "  what 
wonderful  matter  is  this  you  have  got  to 
show  me  ?  " 


"  Here  it  is,  Miss  Julia,"  said  he,  in  his 
usual  jocular  and  somewhat  loui  voice, 
"here  it  is,  I'll  have  it  in  a  minute — listen. 
Miss  Julia,"  he  added,  in  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive undertone  :  "  what  I'm  goin'  to  say 
is  more  to  you  than  aither  life  or  death. 
Don't  go  out  by  yourself — don't  go  at  all  out 
early  in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evenin'." 

"  Why  so,  Cannie  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Why,  miss,  it  came  to  me  by  accident 
only ;  but  the  truth  is  there's  a  plot  laid,  it 
seems,  to  caiiy  you  off  to  the  mountains." 

"  By  whom,  Cannie  ?  " 

"  That's  the  very  thing,  miss,  that  I  don't 
know ;  but  a  strange  man  met  me  on  my 
way  here  this  momin'  and  tould  me  that  he 
was  a  fiiend  to  j'our  father — who  was  wanst 
a  friend  to  him — and  that,  if  I'd  see  you,  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  goin'  either 
to  the  poor  or  sick  at  the  hours  I  spoke  of  ; 
and  he  bid  me  say,  too,  that  there's  bad 
work  and  thi-aichery  about  you— and  by  no 
manner  o'  means  to  go  any  distance  fi-om 
your  father's  house — ay,  thraicheiy,  an  from 
them  you'd  never  think  o'  suspec'tin'  for  it. 
Now,  miss,  keep  this  counsel  to  yourself, 
and  don't  say  it  was  I  that  tould  you,  but  as 
you  love  a  fair  name  and  an  unblemished 
character,  act  upon  it.  Dang  me,"  he  added, 
"but  I  had  like  to  forget — if  any  message — 
I  was  bid  to  tell  you — should  come  from 
Widow  LjTich's,  sayin'  that  her  daughter's 
dyin'  and  wishes  to  see  you,  and  that  it's 
aflher  dusk  it'll  come — if  it  docx  come — well, 
if  any  sich  message  is  sent  to  you,  don't  go 
— nor  don't  go  for  any  message,  no  matther 
what  it  is — hem — ahem — oh  !  here  I  have  it 
at  last  miss,"  he  exclauned  in  his  naturail 
voice,  "isn't  that  a  beauty?  " 

Julia  got  as  pale  as  death  for  a  moment, 
and  then  her  brow  became  crimson  with  in- 
dignation. In  fact,  she  saw  not  his  bracelet 
— nor  heard  what  he  said  in  jiraise  of  it ;  but 
after  a  little  time  she  said,  "  Thank  you, 
Cannie,  most  seriously  do  I  thank  you — and 
you  may  rest  assured  I  shall  faithfully  fol- 
low your  ad\'ice." 

"Do  so,  miss,"  he  replied,  "so  God  bless 
you  and  take  care  of  you!  and  that's  the 
worst  the  rantiu'  Cannie  Soogah  wishes  you." 

Ahek  Purcel  almost  immediately  joined 
the  family  in  the  parlor,  to  whom  he  related 
a  full  and  somewhat  ludicrous  account  of 
the  seige  of  O'Driscol  Castle,  as  he  called  it 
— or  Nassau  Lodge.  As  our  readers,  how- 
ever, are  ah'eady  aware  of  the  principal  par- 
ticulars of  that  attack,  we  shall  onlj'  briefly 
recapitulate  what  they  already  know,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  merely  one  portion  of 
it,  in  which  portion  our  doughty  and  heroic 
friend,  the  magistrate,  was  most  pecuUaiiy 
concerned. 
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"Havinr;  tcstcil  tlie  in:iiliiil  mnp^strates 
courage,"  he  proceeded,  "  by  a  hint  from 
Fergus,  wlio  was  as  much  aiuused  by  it  as  I 
^as,  aud  finding  tliiit  it  was  of  tlie  oozing  or 
Bob  Aerc'S  quality,  we  resolved,  on  heai'iug 
that  the  house  was  siuTouuded,  to  examine, 
and  prime  aud  lo  ul  all  the  fire-arms  in  the 
liouse,  as  tlie  case  demanded.  Some  had 
been  already  loaded,  but  at  all  events  we 
looked  to  them,  and  such  as  were  uncharged 
we  loaded  on  the  spot,  and  then  tlu-ew  our- 
selves on  the  bed  without  midressing,  in 
oi'der  that  we  might  be  ready  for  a  surprise. 
Fergus  and  I,  after  liaving  lain  awake  for  a 
considerable  time,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
they  ha«^I  given  up  all  intention  of  attacking 
the  house,  at  length  fell  into  a  kind  of  wake- 
ful doze  fi-om  which  we  were  at  once  aroused 
by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  hall-door.  We 
quietly  opened  the  drawing-room  windows, 
and  iu  a  firm  tone  demanded  what  they 
wauteil,  aud  the  answer  was,  that  a  friend 
of  MX.'iU-thy's  wished  vei-j-  much  to  settle  an 
account  with  him.  "We  replied  he  was  not 
in  the  house,  and  that  even  if  he  were,  they 
should  fight  for  him  before  they  got  him. 
We  also  told  them  our  opinion  of  their  con- 
duct, and  said,  that  if  they  did  not  leave  tlie 
place,  we  would  scatter  the  contents  of  a 
bluuderbu.ss  amoug  them.  I  should  state 
that  they  knew  my  voice,  and  said  that  they 
didn't  want  me  then,  but  that  my  turn 
would  come  soon.  AVheu  we  luid  done 
spe.iking,  a  strong  mellow  voice,  which  I'll 
Bweai'  was  uot  strange  to  me,  said  something 
to  tliem  in  Irish,  and  the  next  moment  the 
windows  were  shivered  with  bullets.  For- 
tunately, we  kept  ourselves  out  of  tlieir 
rimge  ;  but  at  all  events,  we  had  Ught  enough 
to  see  them  put  their  fire-anns  to  their 
shouldei-s,  and  time  enough  to  st;ind  aside. 
We  rt^turned  the  fire  instantly,  but  whether 
with  any  fatal  eti'ect  or  not  we  could  not  say. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  away  they  had  dis- 
appeared, but  early  this  moming  traces  of 
blood  were  found  on  the  sfxit.  A  seiTaut  of 
O'Driscol's,  named  Phil  Hart,  says  they  re- 
ceived no  iujuiy,  for  that  he  followed  them 
at  a  distance  up  as  far  as  Darby  Hourigan's, 
near  whose  door  they  fired  a  couple  of  shots. 
Darby,  it  appears,  joined  H:u-t,  having  been 
ai-ouse<l  by  the  i-eport  of  fire-ai-ms  ;  and  both, 
on  being  discovered  on  their  track,  were 
fired  at  and  woimded.  Hart  says  it  is  his 
blood  that  is  on  the  lawn,  and  perhaps  it 
may  be  so,'  but  I  rather  think  the  fellows  did 
not  escape  scot-hee  at  any  rate." 

"But  where,"  asked  John,  "was  the 
magistrate  all  this  time?" 

"  That's  precisely  what  I  am  coming  to," 
replied  Alick  ;  "  the  fact  was  that  the  martial 
magisti-atc,  who,  I  beheve  in  my  Boul,  lay 


shivering  with  terror  on  his  bed  the  whole 
previous  i)art  of  the  night,  on  hearing  our 
dialogue  with  the  Whiteboys,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  firc-ai-ms.  altogether  disappeared, 
an<l  it  was  not  until  two  or  three  searches 
had  been  made  for  him,  that  he  was  dis- 
covered squatted  three  double  iu  the  coal- 
hole. On  hearing  and  recognizing  our 
voices,  he  started  up,  and  conmienced  search- 
ing round  him  in  the  aforesaid  coal-hole. 
'  Come,  sir  ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
most  ludicrous  swagger,  '  come,  you  scound- 
rel !  I'D  unkennel  you — whoever  may  be 
afraid  of  you,  I'm  not — my  name's  O'Driscol, 
sirra — Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  commoi  Jj'  called 
for  brevity's  sake,  Fitzj'  O'Driscol — a  name, 
sir,  that  ought  to  strike  terror  into  you — 
and  if  it  didn't,  it  isn't  here  I'd  be  hunting 
you — out  with  you  now — surrendher,  I  say, 
or  if  you  don't  upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science you're  a  dead  man.'  '^^"hat's  the 
matter,  sir  ? '  I  asked — '  in  Heaven's  name, 
who  have  you  there  ?  '  '  Wio  is  in  the  coal- 
hole, father '? '  asked  Fergus,  with  a  face 
whose  giMvitj'  showed  wonderful  strength  of 
muscle.  '  Yes,  gentlemen,'  rcijlied  the 
magisti-ate  'hei-oes  tliat  you  are — riflemen 
from  a  window — upon  my  honor  and  con- 
science, I  think  courage  is  like  the  philost:- 
pher's  stone — here  have  I,  while  you  were 
popping  like  schoolboys  out  of  the  windov.-, 
pursued  their  leader  single-handed  into  the 
coal-hole,  for  I'm  sure  he's  in  it,  or  if  not, 
ho  must  have  escaped  sonie  other  way — 
d — u  the  villain,  I  hope  he  hsisn't  escaped,  at 
all  events — here,  lights,  I  say,  and  guard  all 
the  passes — d— n  it,  let  us  do  our  business 
with  i)roper  discipline  and  skill— fall  back, 
Fergus — and  you,  Jolm,  advance — steady 
now — chai-ge  the  coal-hole,  boys,  and  I'll 
lead  you  on  to  the  danger.'  Of  coiu'se  he 
was  half  drunk,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
managed  to  conceal  his  cowardice  with  con- 
sidemble  adroitness.  I  need  not  say  that 
upon  examining  the  coal-hole,  and  evei-y 
other  possible  place  of  concealment  there 
was  no  desperate  leatler  found,  nor  any  proof 
obtained  that  an  entrance  had  been  eftected 
at  all.  'Well,  come,'  exclaimed  O'Driscol; 
'  although  the  villain  has  escaped,  we  man- 
aged the  thing  well — all  of  us — he  nuist  have 
j  given  me  tlio  slip  from  the  kitchen  and 
I  leaped  out  of  a  window.  You  acted  well, 
boys  ;  and  as  I  like  true  courage  and  resolu- 

I  tiou — ay,  an'  if  you  like,  downright  despera- 
tion— being  a  bit  of  a  dare-devil  myself — 

I I  s:iy  I  will  give  you  a  glass  of  brandy-and- 
,  water  each,   and  the   intrejiid   old   veteran 

will  take  one  liimself.  All !  wait  till  my 
friend  the  Castle  heai-s  of  this  exploit—  upon 
I  my  sowl  and  honor,  it  will  be  a  feather  in 
,  my  cap.'    Fergus  whispered  to  me,  '  It  ought 
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to  be  a  wliite  one,  then.'  "We  aceoi-diusly 
adjourned  in  the  diuintj-room,  where  after 
having  finished  a  tumbler  of  brandy-and- 
water  each,  ■ne  at  length  went  to  bed,  and 
thus  closed  the  seige  of  O'Driscol  Castle." 

Juli.i  on  hearing  of  this  attack  and  its 
object,  felt  her  mind  involved  in  doubt  and 
embaiTassment.  She  could  not  reconcile  the 
desu-e  of  the  Wliiteboys  to  injure  M'Carthy, 
with  the  fact  of  his  having,  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, spent  the  night  among  them.  Or  what 
if  the  attack  was  a  mere  excuse  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  of  his  connection  with  them  at 
all"?  She  knew  not,  and  imtil  she  had  ar- 
rived at  some  definite  view  of  the  matter, 
she  resolved  to  keej")  as  much  aloof  from 
M'Carthy  as  she  could  possiby  do  ^^-ithout 
exciting  observation.  In  the  course  of  the 
morning,  however,  they  met  accidentally,  and 
the  short  dialogue  which  took  place  between 
her  and  him  did  not  at  all  help  to  allay  the 
suspicions  with  which  her  mind  was  bur- 
dened and  oppressed. 

"  My  dear  Jiilia,"  said  he,  "I  see  that  you 
are  offended  with  me,  but  indeed  you  need 
not  ;  I  can  give  you  a  full  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  my  black  face,  if  that  be  the 
cause  of  offence." 

"  Some  other  time,  Mr.  M'Carthy,  I  may 
hear  your  explanation  ;  but  not  just  now." 

"i  cannot  bear  your  displeasui-e,"  lie 
added  ;  "  and  you  know  it." 

"Imsh  j'ou  had  felt  as  anxious  not  to 
deserve  it." 

"  I  am  unconscious  of  having  deserved  it 
— but  hear  me,  dearest  Julia " 

"  Well,  sii',  I  do." 

"  Do  you  not  go  to  see  Widow  Lynch's 
poor  sick  daughter  this  evening  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"  No,   sir,  and  well,   sir — good   heavens  ! 
what  means  this  ail  ? — I  am  anxious,  I  say,  1  order  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  maintain 
to  give  you   a   full   explanation,  and   if  you  j  the  high  position  which   he   had  there  ob- 
would  only  pay  a  visit  this  evening  to  the 


the    drawing-room,    where   she   joined   hel 
mother  and  sister. 

M'Cai-thy,  after  having  settled  down  firom 
the  tumidt  occasioned  by  these  cowaixlly  and 
murderous  attempts  upon  his  life,  could  not 
belli  indulging  in  the  deepest  indignation 
'  against  the  -Nnle  and  unmanly  systems  of 
secret  confederation  in  crime,  by  which  the 
country  was  infested  and  disgraced  ;  its  in- 
dustry marred,  its  morality  debauched,  and 
its  love  of  truth  changed  into  the  practice  of 
dissimulation,  falsehood,  and  treachen'.  He 
accordingly  determined,  as  far  as  in  him  lay, 
to  penetrate  the  mj-stery,  and  ascertain  the 
danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  i:~ 
possible,  to  punish  his  unmanly  and  ferocious 
enemies.  He  consequently  lodged  infonna- 
tions  against  Frank  Finuerty,  for  whose  ap 
prehension  a  warrant  was  issued  ;  but  thanks 
to  the  kind  services  of  his  fiiend  Mogiie 
Moylan,  Finnerty  was  duly  forewarned,  and 
when  our  fiiend,  the  heroic  O'Driscol,  anned 
to  the  teeth,  and  accompanied  by  as  many 
police  as  would  have  cajjlured  a  whole  -iillage, 
an-ived  at  and  surrounded  his  house,  he 
found  that  the  liird  had  flown,  and  left  noth-. 
ing  but  empty  walls  behind  him. 


CH.VPTEE  XB". 

Stiitc  of  Via   Covntry— O'Driscol  nt>ah   FuMaff-- 
Who  Buck  Engliish  ican  supposed  to  be. 

IM'Cartht,  on  finding  that  he  had  failed,  in 
consequence  of  the  disajjpearance  of  Fimierty, 
in  developing  the  system  which  nurtm-ed 
such  cowai'dlv  and  inhuman  principles,  now 
found  it  necessaay,  independent  of  all  tlu-eats 
uttered  against  him,  to  return  to  college 


widow's,  I  could  meet  j'ou  and  explain  eveiy 
thing." 

The  Cannie  Soogah's  wai-niug  here  pressed 
upon  her  mind  with  peculiar  force. 

"But,"  she  rei^lied. 


tained  by  honors  akeady  won,  and  the 
general  brilliancy  of  his  answering.  A  kind 
of  love-quarrel  had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  Juba  Purcel,  which,  as  is  fi-equently 
the  case,  in-eveuted  him  on  the  one  side  from 
•  I  shall  not  go  this  j  giving,  and  her  on  the  other,  fi-om  receiving 
evening."  j  an  explanation.     The  ccnisequence  was  that 

"  Well,  will  you  say  what  evening  you  in- '  they  separated,  each  laboring  under  that 
tend  to  go  ?  "  "  i  .yearning  of  the   heart   towards   the   other, 

"  No,  sir,"  she  replied  ;  "I  don't  intend  to  j  which  combines  the  most  delicious  sensations 
go  in  future,  either  morning  or  evening.  1  connected  wth  the  imssion — tenderness  dis- 
Good-bye,  Mj.  M'Carthy,  some  time  must  j  guised  under  an  impression  of  offence,  hope, 
elapse  before  I  can  listen  to  your  explana-  i  uncertainty,  and  that  awful  anger  that  is 
tion."  '  never  to  forgive  or  change,  but  which,  in  the 

"  Is  this  generous,  Julia  ?  "  j  meantime,  is  fui-tively  seeking  for  an  oppor- 

"  I  beheve  it  is  just,  Frank.  Ask  your  tunity  to  be  reconciled,  and  vent  its  rage  in 
own  conscience,  whether  you  are  entitled  to    kisses  and  in  tears. 

any  confidence  from  me— good-bye."  Li  the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  country 

And  with  these  words,  she  tripped  up  to  !  was  fast  becoming  such  as  had  seldom,  or 
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perhaps  uever  been  recollected  l>y  living  man. 
The  confederation,  conspiracy,  opposition, 
rebellion,  or  what  yon  will,  had  risen  to  a 
pripriuitic  height.  lu  point  of  fact,  it  ought 
rather  to  have  been  termed  an  un:irmed  in- 
surrection. Passive  resistance  was  the  order 
and  the  practice  of  the  day.  The  people 
were  instructed  by  tlie  agitatoi-s,  or  rather  by 
the  great  agitator  himself,  to  o}>pose  the  laws 
without  violating  them  ;  a  piece  of  ailvice 
which  involved  an  impossibility  in  the  hrst 
place,  but  which  was  as  false  in  itself,  as  re- 
plete with  disliout'sty  and  impostiu'e,  as  it 
was.  deceitful  and  treac:herous  to  the  poor 
people  who  were  foolish  and  credulous 
enough  to  be  influenced  by  it.  We  ai'e  not 
now  assiiihug  the  Whigs  for  the  reforms 
which  they  eli'ccted  in  the  Irish  establishment, 
because  we  most  c-ordially  apjirove  of  them. 
Nay,  more,  we  are  uiujucstionably  of  opinion 
that  that  reform  was  not  only  the  boklest, 
the  most  brilliimt,  but  the  most  just  and 
necessary  act  of  policy,  which  they  ever 
oflered  jus  a  boon  to  this  country.  But  wliat 
we  do  blame  them  for  is,  that  they  should 
have  suflered  themselves  to  be  kept  in  such 
gross  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  L-ish 
chui'ch,  as  to  allow  its  shocking  and  mons- 
trous corruptions  to  remain  uucoiTected  so 
long  ;  that  they  should  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  baffled  and  impo.sed  upon,  and 
misled  by  the  h>i30criticid  bowlings  and 
fictitious  idarms  of  the  old  Tory  i^arty,  who, 
whenever  they  felt  the  slightest  dread  that 
the  Ii-Lsh  Establishment  woidd  slip  through 
their  lingers,  tilled  heaven  and  cai-tli  with 
prophetic  denunciations  against  England, 
not  for-beaiing  to  thi-eaten  the  very  throne  it- 
self with  a  gc'iieral  alienation  of  Protestant 
attiichme;it  and  allegiance,  if  any  of  its  worst 
and  rottencst  coiTuj)tions  should  be  touched. 
No  ;  the  Whigs  should  have  known  the  state 
and  condition  of  the  Irish  church  from  clear 
and  correct  sources,  and  not  have  subjected 
the  country  to  the  pernicious  and  degi-a<ling 
consequences  of  a  turbulent  agitation.  What 
is  just  in  itself  ought  to  be  conceded  to 
rea.sou  and  utility,  and  not'witheld  until 
violence  and  outrage  seem  to  extort  it ;  for 
this  only  holds  out  a  bounty  to  future  agita- 
tion. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  whole  country, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  was  in  a 
state  of  general  commotion  and  tumult  alto- 
gether unparalleled.  Law  was  completely 
p.irjilyzed,  set  at  defiance,  and  laughed  at. 
Large  bodies,  consisting  of  many  tliousonds, 
travei-sed  different  part.s  of  the  country  in 
open  day,  swearing  every  one  they  met  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes  in  evei-y  way  and 
in  eveiy  sense.  Many  gentlemen,  who  had 
either  paid  it  or  been  suspected  to  do  so,  or 
who  hiul  been  otherwise  obnoxious  as  land- 


'  lords,  or  for  strong  party  fooling,  were  visited 
i  by  tliese  licentious  laultitudos  witli  an  in- 
.  tention  of  being  put  to  death,  whilst  tlie 
I  houses  of  several  wealthy  fanners,  who  had 
i  unfortunately  p.aid  the  hated  impost,  were 
i  wrecked  in  the  face  of  day.  Nor  was  this 
I  all :  men  were  openly  and  publicly  marked 
for  destxTiction,  and  negotiations  for  their 
murder  entered  into  in  faii-s,  and  markets, 
1  and  houses  of  entertaiinnent,  without  either 
fear  or  (hsguise.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
I  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  m.any  lives  were 
I  taken,  and  that  great  outrages  were  fi'om 
!  time  to  time  committed.  Two  or  thi-ee 
I  clergymen  were  murdered,  several  tithe- 
!  jDroctors  or  collectors  of  tithe  were  beaten 
nearly  to  death  ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  did  the 
opposition  rise,  that  at  length  it  became  im- 
possible to  find  any  one  hardy  and  intrepid, 
or,  in  other  words,  msid  enough,  to  collect 
tithe,  unless  under  the  protection  either  of 
I  the  military  or  police.  Oui-  friends,  Proctor 
I  Purcel  and  liis  sons,  were  now  obliged,  not 
j  merely  to  travel  armed,  but  frequently  under 
the  escort  of  police.  Their  principal  dread, 
howevei-,  was  from  an  attack  upon  their 
I  premises  at  night ;  and,  as  feiu-ful  threat,s 
were  held  out  that  such  an  attack  would  be 
j  made,  Purcel,  who,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
a  man  of  great  wealth,  engaged  men  to  build 
I  a  strong  and  high  waU  about  his  house  and 
j  out-offices,  which  could  now  be  got  at  only 
through  a  gate  of  immense  strength,  covered 
with  thick  sheet-iron,  and  bound  together  by 
bars  of  the  same  metal,  in  such  a  way  that 
even  the  influence  of  tire  could  not  desti'oy 
it,  or  enable  an  enemy  to  enter. 

With  such  a  condition  of  society  before 
us,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  our 
readers  that  the  privations  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  not  only  gi-eat,  but  dreadfid  and 
without  precedent.  It  was  not  merely  that 
their  style  of  living  was  lowered  or  changed 
for  the  worse,  but  that  they  suft'ered  distress 
of  the  severest  description — want,  destitution, 
and  hunger,  in  their  worst  forms.  Fii-st 
came  iiiconvojiience  from  a  delaj'  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  incomes  ;  then  the  necessity  of 
asking  for  a  longer  term  of  credit ;  after  this 
the  melancholy  certainty  that  tithes  would 
not  be  paid  ;  again  foUowed  tlie  ]>ressure 
from  creditors  for  payment,  with  its  distract- 
ing and  harassing  importiniities ;  then  tlie 
civil  but  firm  ix-fusal  to  sujiply  the  necessai'- 
ies  of  life  on  further  credit ;  then  again  the 
application  to  friends,  until  cither  tlie  incli- 
nation or  ability  failed,  and  benevolence  it- 
self was  exhausted.  After  this  (^ame  the  dis- 
posjil  of  books,  furniture,  and  ajjparel ;  and, 
when  these  failed,  the  secret  gi-apple  with 
destitution,  the  broken  spirit,  the  want  of 
food — famine,  hunger,  disease,  and,  in  some 
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cases,  death  itself.  These  gi-eat  sufferings  of  ! 
a  class  who,  at  all  events,  were  educated  ] 
gentlemen,  did  not  occur  without  exciting, 
on  their  behalf,  deej)  and  general  sympathy  , 
from  all  classes.  In  theii"  prosiJerity,  the 
clergy,  as  a  body,  raised  and  spent  their  in- 
come in  the  country.  They  had  been  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters  had  often  been  ministering 
angels  to  those  who  were  neglected  by  the 
landlords  or  gentry  of  the  neighborhood, 
their  natural  i^rotectors.  It  is  true,  an  in- 
surrection exhibitmg  the  manifestation  of  a 
general  and  hostile  principle  against  the 
source  of  theu-  supi^ort,  had  spread  over  the 
coimtry  ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  force  and 
violence,  the  good  that  they  had  done  was 
not  forgotten  to  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
trials  and  their  sorrows.  Many  a  man,  for 
instance,  whose  voice  was  loud  in  the  i)arty 
procession,  and  from  whose  lips  the  shout  of 
"  down  with  the  blood-stained  tithe ! "  issued 
with  equal  fervor  and  sincerity,  was  often 
kno-ma  to  steal,  at  the  risk  of  his  very  life,  iu 
the  dead  hour  of  night,  to  the  house  of  the 
starving  pai'sou  and  his  wo-worn  family,  and 
with  blackened  face,  that  he  might  not  by 
any  possibility  be  known,  j)ay  the  very  tithes 
for  whose  abolition  he  was  willing  to  peril 
his  life.  Nay,  what  is  more,  the  priest  him- 
self—the actual  living  idolatrous  priest,  the 
benighted  minister  of  the  Scarlet  Laclj',  has 
often  been  known  to  bring,  upon  his  o\vn 
broad  and  sturdy  shoulders,  that  relief  in 
substantial  food  which  has  saved  the  lives  of 
more  than  one  of  those  ungodly  parsons, 
who  had  fattened  upon  a  hei'etic  church,  and 
were  the  corrupted  supi^orters  of  the  mam- 
mon of  unrighteousness.  Here,  in  fact,  was 
the  popish,  bigoted  priest — the  believer  in 
transubstautiation,  the  denouncer  of  jDolitical 
enemies,  the  advocate  of  exclusive  salvation, 
the  fosterer  of  pious  frauds,  the  "  surpliced 
ruffian,"  as  he  has  been  called,  and  heaven 
knows  what  besides,  steaUng  out  at  night, 
loaded  like  a  mule,  with  provisions  for  the 
heretical  i:)arson  and  his  family — for  the  Bi- 
ble-man, the  convent-hunter,  the  seeker  after 
filthy  lucre,  and  the  black  slug  who  devoured 
one-tenth  of  the  husbandman'.s  labors.  Such, 
in  fact,  was  the  case  in  numberless  instances, 
where  the  very  i^riest  himself  durst  not  with 
safety  render  open  assistance  to  his  ecclesias- 
tical enemy,  the  parson. 

In  this  combination  against  tithe,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that,  as  in  aU  other  agitations, 
whether  the  object  be  good  or  otherwise, 
those  who  took  a  principal  part  among  the 
people  in  the  rui-al  districts  were  seldom  any 
other  than  the  worst  and  most  unprincipled 
spirits — reckless  iiiffians  and  de.si)erate  vaga- 
bonds, without  any  sense  of  either  religious 


or  moral  obugation  to  resti-ain  them  frons 
the  commission  of  outrage.  It  is  those  men, 
unfortunately,  who,  possessed  of  strong  and 
licentious  energies,  are  always  the  most  ac- 
tive and  contaminating  in  every  agitation 
that  takes  jjlace  among  us,  and  who,  influ- 
enced by  neither  shame  nor  fear,  and  regai-d- 
less  of  consequences,  impress  their  disgrace- 
ful chai-acter  upon  the  country  at  lai-ge,  and 
occasion  the  great  body  of  society  to  suffer 
the  reproach  of  that  crime  and  violence 
which,  after  all,  only  comparatively  a  few 
commit. 

Our  friend  the  proctor,  we  have  ah-eady 
stated,  had  collected  the  tithes  of  thi-ee  or 
four  parishes  ;  and  it  is  unnecessary',  there- 
fore, to  say,  that  the  hostility  against  him 
was  spread  over  a  wide  and  populous  dis- 
trict. This  was  by  no  means  the  case  with 
O'Driscol,  who  was  much  more  the  object  of 
amusement  to  the  j^eojile  than  of  enmity. 
The  mask  of  bluster,  and  the  cowardly  vis- 
age it  covered,  were  ec|ually  well  known  iu 
the  neighborhood  ;  and  as  the  Irish  possess 
a  quick  and  almost  instinctive  i^erceiition  of 
character,  esiaecially  among  theu-  superiors, 
we  need  scarcely  say  that  they  jjlayed  off,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  many  ludicrous 
firanks  at  his  exjoense.  He  was  certainly  a 
man  of  great  imi^ortance,  at  least  in  his  own 
opinion,  or  if  he  did  understand  himself,  he 
wished,  at  all  events,  to  be  considered  so  iu 
the  eyes  of  others.  He  possessed,  however, 
much  more  cunning  than  any  one  would  feci 
inclined  to  attribute  to  him,  and  powers  of 
flatter}'  that  were  rarely  ever  equalled.  He 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  tlie  few  men  who  could 
administer  that  nauseating  dose,  without 
permitting  the  person  who  received  it  to  be- 
come sensible  that  he  did  so.  He  had 
scraped  together  some  wealth  by  the  good 
old  system  of  jobbing- -had  got  himself  placed 
upon  the  Grand  Panel  of  the  county,  and 
ultimately,  by  some  corrupt  influence  at  an 
election,  contrived  to  have  the  merit  of  re- 
tiu'niug  the  government  candidate,  a  serrice 
which  procured  him  a  magistracy.  O'Dris- 
col was  very  fond  of  magnifj-ing  trifles,  and 
bestomng  a  character  of  importance  upon 
matters  that  were  of  the  utmost  insignifi- 
cance. For  instance,  if  a  poor  decrepit  dev^ 
il,  starving  in  a  hut,  and  surrounded  by  des- 
titution and  beggary,  were  to  be  arrested  for 
some  petty  misdemeanor,  he  would  mount 
his  horse  with  vast  pomp,  and  jiroceed  at  the 
head  of  twelve  or  eighteen  armed  iiolicemen 
to  make  his  caption.  But,  on  the  contrai-y, 
whenever  any  desperate  and  intre23id  chiu-ac- 
ter  was  to  be  apprehended — some  of  those 
fellows  like  the  notorious  Ryan  (Puck),  who 
always  carried  a  case  of  pistols  or  a  blunder- 
buss about  them,  or  perhaps  botii— cm-  vali- 
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ant  maj^istrate  was  either  out  of  the  way  or 
liad  a  visit  from  the  gout— a  coiaplaint  wliicli 
he  was  very  foud  of  parading,  because  it  is 
one  of  luistocratic  pretensions,  but  one,  of 
whicli,  we  !U'e  honestly  bound  to  say,  he  had 
never  exjierieneed  a  single  twitch. 

AVe  have  already  stated  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  threatening  notice,  and  attempted 
to  describe  the  state  of  conflicting  emotions 
iato  which  it  thn  \v  him.  AVe  forgot  to  state, 
however,  that  he  had  before  received  several 
other  anonymous  communications  of  a  some- 
what more  friendly  stamp ;  the  ditVerence 
between  them  being  the  sunple  fact,  that  the 
one  in  question  was  read,  and  the  others  of 
his  own  comiK)sition. 

The  latter  were  indeed  all  remarkable  for 
containing  one  characteristic  feature,  wliic'h 
consisted  in  a  solemn  but  friendly  warning 
that  if  he  (the  magistrate)  were  caught  at  a 
particular  place,  upon  a  particular  day,  it 
miglit  be  attended  with  dimgerous  conse- 
quences to  himself.  Our  magisti-ate,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  man  to  be  fi-ightened  by  such 
communications  ;  no, — "He  was  well  known 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  would  let 
the  cowardly  scoundrels  feel  what  a  deter- 
mined man  could  be.  He  thought  his  dare- 
devil character  had  been  sufficiently  known  ; 
but  since  it  seemed  that  it  was  not,  he  would 
teach  them  a  lesson  of  intrepidity — the 
scoi-.ndrels."  His  practice  was,  on  such  o("- 
casions,  to  get  a  case  of  pistols,  mount  his 
horse,  and,  in  defiance  to  all  entreaty  to  the 
contrary,  i)roceed  to  the  place  of  danger, 
which  he  rode  past,  and  examined  witli  an 
air  of  pompous  heroism  that  was  ludicrous 
in  the  extreme. 

One  morning,  about  this  time,  he  sat  at 
breakfiust,  reading  the  I'lAwoUDpers'  Gazalti;, 
or  /III'  \o-I'(iiii'r>/  Adrncad;  when,  as  usual,  ho 
laid  it  down,  and  pushing  it  over  to  Fergus, 
he  resumed  his  toast  and  butter. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  he,  upon  my  honor  and 
conscience,  it  is  extraordinaiy  how  these 
matters  creep  into  the  pni)ers.  At  all  events, 
Fergus,  my  friend  the  Castle  will  persaivo 
what  kind  of  stuff  it's  best  suj'porters  con- 
sist of." 

"Very  approj^riate,  sir,"  replied  Fergus — 
".stuflf  is  an  excellent  word." 

"  And  why  is  it  an  excellent  word,  Fergy  ?  " 

"  It  is  so  significant,  sir,  as  an  illustration  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  it  is,"  returned  the 
fither  ;  "  don't  we  say  of  a  giune  man,  such  a 
fellow  has  good  stuff  in  him  ?  but,  setting 
that  aside,  do  look  at  the  j)aragraph  about 
that  attack  !  Jly  friend  Swiggerly  lias  done 
me  full  jiistice.  Upon  my  wonl,  it  is  ex- 
tramely  gratifying,  and  especially  in  such 
critical  times  as  these.  Head  it  for  Kate 
there,  will  vou  ?  " 


"  AMiat  is  it,  ijajsa?  " 

"  An  account,  my  dear,  of  the  attack  made 
upon  us,  and  of — but  Fergus  will  read  it  out 
for  you." 
■  Fergus  accordingly  read  as  follows  : — 

"  EXTR.\OIlDIX.\Ry      COintAOE      AND     INTREPtDITY— ' 
SEVERAL    HtTNDRED    WHrrEBOYS    MOST    SPmiTLi 
1  REPULSED iTrZGERAJJJ    o'dIUSCOL,  ESQ.,  J.  P. 

i  "On  the  night  of  the  24tli  ultimo,  the 
!  house  of  this  most  active  and  resolute  niagis- 
1  trate  was  attacked  by  a  numerous  baud  of 
I  ruffianly  Whiteboys,  amounting  to  several 
j  hundreds — who,  in  defiance  of  his  well- 
I  known  resolution,  and  forgettuig  the  state  of 
'  admirable  preparation  and  defence  in  which 
j  he  always  maintains  his  dwelling-house,  sur- 
i  rounded  it  with  tho  intention,  evidently,  of 
j  visiting  upon  him  the  consetjuenccs  of  his 
extraordinary  eflbrts  at  i)reser\ing  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  bringing  offenders  to 
I  justice.  The  exact  particulars  of  this  fearful 
conflic:t  have  not  reached  us,  but  we  may, 
without  oft'ence,  we  trust,  to  the  modesty  of 
Mr.  O'Driseol,  venture  to  give  a  general  out- 
Une  of  the  circumstances,  as  far  as  we  have 
heard  them.  About  two  o'clock,  on  the 
moniing  alluded  to,  and  while  the  whole 
family  were  a.sleep,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
break  open  the  hall-door.  This,  however, 
ha\'ing  been  heavily  chained,  barred,  and 
j  bolted,  and  the  keys  removed  to  ]\Ii-.  O'Dris- 
I  col's  sleeping-room,  resisted  all  attempts  of 
the  Wliiteboys  to  enter — a  circumstance 
which  filled  them  with  fury  and  indignation. 
In  a  moment  the  family  were  alarmed,  and 
up.  On  that  night  it  so  happened  that  Mr. 
Alicik  Purcel,  a  friend  and  neigh  oor  of  Mr. 
O'Driscol's,  hajipened  to  be  slaying  with 
them,  and  almost  immediately  J\li'.  O'Driseol, 
placing  tiie  two  ytjung  men  in  something 
like  a  steady  mihtary  position,  led  them  ou 
pei-sonally,  in  the  most  infrejjid  manner,  to  a 
position  behind  the  shutters.  From  this 
place  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  returned  for 
a  considerable  time  with  equal  bravery,  and, 
it  is  presumed,  effect,  as  the  grounds  about 
the  hall-door  were  found  the  next  mcuMiing  to 
be  stiiiued  with  blood  in  severid  places.  The 
heroism  of  the  night,  however,  is  yet  to  be 
relateil.  JIi-.  O'Driseol,  who  wjjs  certainly 
supported  by  his  son  and  Mr.  Purcel  in  a 
most  able  and  effective  manner,  hearing  a 
low,  cautious  noise  in  the  back  jjart  of  the 
house,  went  to  reconnoitre,  just  in  time  to 
gi-apple  with  the  leader  of  tlicse  villains— a 
most  desperate  and  ferocious  character— 
wuel,  fearless,  and  of  innuense  jiei-sonai 
strength.  He  must  liave  goc  in  by  some  un- 
accountable means  not  yet  discovered,  with 
the  hope,  of  course,  of  admitting  Lis  accom 
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plices  from  ■oitlioul:.  A  teii-ific  straprgle  now 
ensued,  wliicli  terminated  by  the  fellow,  on 
finding,  we  presume,  the  mettle  of  the  person 
opposed  to  him,  flying  down  stairs  towards 
the  kitchen,  and  from  thence,  as  Mr.  O'Dris- 
col  thought,  to  the  coal-hole,  Avhether  he 
fearlessly  pursued  him,  but  in  vain.  On  ex- 
amining the  coal-hole,  which  Mr.  O'Driscol 
did  personally  in  the  dark — we  really  shud- 
der at  that  gentleman's  absence  of  all  fear — 
the  ferocious  Whiteboy  could  not  be  found 
in  it.  The  presumption  is  tliat  he  gave  Mr. 
O'Driscol  the  slip  during  pursuit,  doubled 
back,  and  escai^ed  from  the  lobby  window, 
which,  on  examination,  was  found  open. 
On  this  almost  unprecedented  act  of  bravery 
it  is  useless  to  indulge  in  comment,  especially 
as  we  are  restrained  by  regard  for  Mi". 
O'Driscol's  personal  feelings  and  well-known 
modesty  on  this  jjecuUar  subject.  His  wor- 
thy son,  we  are  aware,  inherits  his  father's 
courage." 

"  The  devil  I  do  !  "  exclaimed  Fergus  ; 
"  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Faith,  I'm  braver  than  I  had 
given  myself  credit  for." 

"  And  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  present 
government,  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
Fitzgerald  O'Driscol,  Esq.,  are  about  to  con- 
fer the  office  of  Stipendiary  Magistrate  upon 
his  son.  We  are,  indeed,  glad  to  hear  this  ; 
the  office  cannot  possibly  be  better  bestowed; 
and  thus,  so  far  as  relates  to  his  father,  at 
least,  may  valuable  public  sei-vices  in  critical 
times  be  ever  appropriately  rewarded  !  " 

"  Well,  Fergy,  what  do  you  think  of  our 
friend  Swiggerly  now  ?  " 

"In  God's  name,  sir,  what  does  all  this 
rigmarole,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  a  word 
of  truth,  mean  ?  " 

"  Mane  !  why  it  manes,  sir,  that  I  am 
anxious  to  get  you  a  Stipendiary  Magistracy." 

"  A  Stipendiary  Magistracy,  father,  if  you 
wish  and  if  you  can  ;  but  not  by  such  means_ 
!^  this — it  is  shameful,  father,  indeed  it  is."  ' 

"I  tell  you,  Fergus,  that  unless  a  man 
plays  a  game  in  this  world,  he  has  little  busi- 
ness in  it.  Manes  !  Why,  what  objections 
can  you  have  to  the  manes?  A  bit  of  a 
harmless  paragraph  that  contains  very  little 
more  than  the  truth.  I  tell  you  that  I  thi-ew 
it  out  as  a  hint  to  my  fi-iend  the  Castle,  and 
I  hope  it  will  act  on  it,  that's  all." 

"  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  the  son,  laughing, 
"  take  care  you  don't  overdo  the  business  ; 
for  my  own  part,  I  wish  to  obtain  a  magis- 
tracy only  by  honorable  means  ; — that  is, 
since  you  have  put  the  matter  into  my  head, 
for  until  last  week  I  never  once  thought  of  it." 

"Neither  did  I  until  a  couj^le  of  weeks 
ago  ;  and  between  you  and  me,  Fergus,  the 
couutiy's  in  a  de^'il  of  a  state — a  very  trying 
■jne  for  Stipsndiaries,"  replied  his  father  ; 


"  but  it  struck  me  that  I  am  myself  rathei 
advanced  in  years  for  such  an  ajjpointment, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  that  something  of  tho 
kuid  might  be  in  your  way,  and  it  is  for  thia 
rason  that  I  am  feeling  the  pulse  of  my  friend 
the  Castle." 

"  But  I  am  too  young,  sir,  for  such  an  ap- 
pointment." 

"  Not  at  all,  }-ou  blockhead  ;  although  you 
get  a  magistracy  in  the  paragi-aph,  you  don't 
imagine,  I  expect,  you  should  get  one  direct- 
1}'.  No,  no  ;  there  are  gradaytions  in  all 
things.  For  instance,  now, — first  a  Chief 
Coustableship  of  Police  ;  next,  a  County  In- 
sj^ectorship ;  arid  thirdly,  a  Stipendiary 
Magistracy.  It  is  aisy  to  mn  you  tkrough 
the  two  first  in  ordher  to  plant  you  in  the 
third — eh?  As  for  me  I'm  snug  enough, 
unless  they  should  make  me  a  commLssioner, 
of  excise  or  something  of  that  sort,  that 
would  not  call  me  out  upon  active  duty  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  there's  nothing  like  having 
one's  eye  to  business,  and  being  on  the  look- 
out for  an  opportunity." 

"  You  know,  father,"  observed  Fergus,  "  I 
don't  now  nor  ever  did  approve  of  the  system 
or  princii^le  you  jrarsue  in  these  matters,  and 
as  I  will  not  join  you  in  them,  I  can  only  say 
if  I  do  receive  a  government  appointment,  I 
shall  not  owe  it  to  anything  personally  unbe- 
coming myself." 

"  All,  you're  young  and  green  yet,  Fergus, 
but  time  and  expariance  will  oj)en  your  eyes 
to  your  own  interests,  and  you'll  live  to  ac- 
knowledge the  folly  of  having  scruples  with 
the  world — ay  will  you." 

"  It  may  be  so,  sir  ;  but  I  thank  God  the 
time  you  speak  of  has  not  come  yet." 

"  Well,"  continued  his  father,  "  now  that 
we  have  talked  over  thai  matter,  read  this  ; " 
nud,  as  he  spoke,  he  handed  Fergus  a  notice, 
evidently  a  fi-iendly  one,  to  the  following 
efiect— 

"  Sunda. 
"  Mr.  O'Deiscol. — It's  said  that  ye 're  to  go 
to  Lisnagola  on  Shoosda  next.  Now  I  tel 
ye  there's  a  set  upon  yer  life — don't  go  on 
"that  day,  or  it'll  bee  worser  for  ye — any  way 
don't  pass  Philpot's  corner  betuxt  2  and  fore 
o'cluck. 

"A  rEIEND  THAT  YEW  WAUST  SARVED." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Fergus  ?  " 
"  Why,  sir,  it's  a  proof  that  you  have 
friends  among  these  turbulent  people.  I 
hope  you  don't  intend  going  to  Lisnagola  on 
that  day  ;  by  the  way  it  must  mean  this  daj-, 
for  this  is  Tuesday,  and  the  note  or  notice, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  is  dated  on  Sunday, 
I  perceive.  I  trust  you  don't  intend  to  go 
to-day,  SU-,  and  exjwse  yourself. 
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"I  shall  certainly  go,  sir,"  replied  his 
father,  risinfj  up  quite  indifTiiixntly.  "  Wiat 
do  you  think  I  iiiii  ?  Do  you  thiuk,  sir,  that 
I — FitziTtnild  0'I)ris<-ol.  am  tlie  man  to  be 
iutiuiidated  by  blood-thirsty  dof^like  these  V 
Xo,  sir.  I  sliall,  at  the  proper  time,  arm  my- 
self, mouut  my  pood  horse  aiid  ride,  calm  as 
a  milestone,  past  the  very  spot.  D — u  the 
rascals  !  do  they  think  to  terrify  Wie  ?  " 

"  If  the  author  of  that  letter  does,"  replied 
Ferj^is,  "  he  is  most  certainly  mistaken  ; " 
and  as  he  said  so  he  looked  siguificiintly  at 
liis  sister,  who  smiled  as  one  woidd  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  matter. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Alick  Purcel  was 
seen  approai'liing  the  hidl-door,  aiul  in  a  few 
minutes  he  joined  them. 

'•Well,  .Uick,"  said  the  magistrate,  "all 
well  at  Lougshot  Lodge — all  safe  and  somid 
for  so  far  ?  " 

"  All  well,  sir,  thank  you,  and  safe  and 
sound  for  so  far." 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  think,  Alick  ?  " 

'■  No,  su\" 

"  Upon  my  honor  and  conscience  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  it's  somethmg  in  youi'  favor  to 
live  so  near  to  me.  I  act  as  a  kind  of  2)ro- 
♦ection  for  you,  Alick.  I  am  morally  con- 
vinced, ay,  and  have  good  raisou  to  know  it 
from  more  than  one  quarther,  that  yoiu' 
father's  house  would  have  been  attacked  long 
since,  if  it  were  not  for  the  near  neighbor- 
hood of  diU"e-devil  O'Driscol.  And  yet  these 
fellows  Uke  courage,  AUck ;  for  instance, 
read  that  warning.  There  you  see  is  a  plot 
hiid  for  my  life  ;  but  I'll  show  the  villains 
that  they  have  the  wToug  sow  bj'  the  ear.  I 
have  showed  them  as  much  before,  and  will 
show  them  as  nnich  again." 

He  then  handed  the  note,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  to  Alick,  who  read  it  over  and  as- 
sumed a  look  of  great  terror. 

"  Of  coui-se  you  will  be  guided  by  this, 
Jlr.  ODriscol." 

"  Of  course  I  wiU  vol,  Mr.  Purcel ;  not  a 
bit  of  it.  I  will  ride-T-ai-med,  of  course — 
past  Philpofs  corner  this  very  day,  at  half- 
past  three  o'clock  ;  that  is  all  /  sa}'." 

"  Well  all  /  can  say,"  returned  Alick,  "  is 
that  you  are  a  fearfully -determined  man,  sir." 

'•  I  grant  tliat,  Alick,  I  know  I  am  ;  but 
tlien  it  is  in  my  nature.  I  was  born  wth  it 
— I  was  horn  with  it.     Any  news '? " 

"  Wliy  not  nuich,  sir.  That  scoundi-el, 
Buck  English,  lias  written  to  my  father,  not^ 
withstjinding  all  that  hapijcned,  to  know  if 
lie  will  consent  to  let  Julia  marry  him.  He 
sjiys  in  hi.s  letter  that,  although  he  may  be 
jjut  ott  with  a  refusal  now,  he  will  take  good 
care  that  he  shan't  be  unsuccessful  the  nest 
time  he  a.sks  her." 

"  Does  nobodv,   or  can   nobodv  find  out 


how  that  scoundi-el — "  here  the  valorous 
nuagistrate's  voice  sank  as  if  instinctively,  and 
he  gave  a  cautious  glance  about  him  at  the 
s  ime  time,  but  seeing  none  but  themselves 
present  he  resumed  his  courage — "  how  that 
rascal  finds  manes  to  cut  the  £igiu-e  he 
does  ?  " 

"I  believe  not,"  replied  the  other;  "but 
for  my  part,  I  am  often  disposed  to  look  up- 
on the  man  as  mad  ;  yet  still  the  puzzle  is  to 
think  how  he  lives  in  such  buck  style— the 
vagabond.  He  certainly  is  involved  in  some 
mysteiy,  for  every  one  you  meet  or  talk  to  is 
afraid  of  him."   • 

"No,  not  every  one,  Alick;  come,  come, 
my  boy,  every  general  rale  has  an  exception  : 
whisper — I  could  name  you  one  who  is  not 
afraid  of  him  " — and  this  he  said  in  a  jocular 
tone — "I  only  wish,"  he  added,  raising  his 
voice  with  more  coutidence,  "  that  I  could 
get  my  thumb  upon  him,  I  woidd — " 

He  was  here  interrupted  by  a  loud  but 
mellow  voice,  which  rang  cheerfully  ■with  the 
following  words  : — 

"  I'm  the  rantin'  Caimic  Soogah." 

"Ha  !  the  J(jlly  Pedlar  !  Throw  open  the 
window,  Fergus,  till  we  have  achat  with  him. 
Well,  my  rantin'  Cannie  Soogah,  how  ai-e 
you  ?  " 

"  Faith,  your  honor,  I'm  jist  betwixt  and 
between,  as  they  say— naither  Ijetther  nor 
worse,  but  mixed  middlin',  like  the  jjratiea 
in  hai-vest.  However,  it's  good  to  be  any 
way  at  all  in  these  times  ;  so  thank  God  my 
head's  on  my  body  still." 

"Cannie,"  said  Fergus,  "we  were  just 
talkmg  of  Buck  English.  Mr.  Purcel  here 
says  that  there's  some  mystery  about  him  ; 
for  nobody  knows  how  he  lives,  and  eveiy 
one  ahuost  is  afraid  of  him.  My  Father, 
however,  denies  that  every  one  is  afi-aid  of 
him." 

"  Buck  English  !  "  exclaimed  the  pedlai-. 
"Mr.  O'Driscol,  dai-lin',  what  did  yom- honor 
saj'  about  him  ?  " 

"Why,  I— I — a-hem — I  wished  to  liave 
the  pleasure,  Cannie,  of — of — shaking  hands 
with  the  honest  fellow  ;  was  not  that  it, 
Alick'?" 

"Hands,  or  thumbs,  or  something  that 
way,"  replied  Alick  ;  "  threatening  him,  as  it 
were."  ^  . 

"Shaking  hands,  lipon  honor,  Alick  — 
thumb  to  thundi,  you  know." 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  you're  well  known 
to  have  more  o'  the  divil  than  the  man  in  you 
— beggin'  your  pardon,  sir,  for  the  freedoms 
I'm  takin' — but  ifsidl  for  your  own  good  I'm 
doin'  it.  Have  you  e're  a  mouse-hole  about 
yom"  place,  sir  ?  " 

"  A-hem  !  Why,  Cannie,"  asked  O'Driscol, 
with  an  expression  of  strong  alarm  in  hii 
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lice — "  why  do  you  ask  so — so — siugtiliu-  a 
question  as  that  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  sir,  sooner  than  you  should 
lireathe — mind,  breathe's  the  word — one  syl- 
lable against  Buck  English,  I'd  recommend 
YOU  to  go  into  the  mouse-hole  I  apoke  of,  and 
merer  show  your  face  out  of  it  agin.  I — an' 
[everybody  knows  me,  an'  likes  me,  too,  I 
hope— I  n*eek — hem  !  throth  I  do  make  it  a 
point  never  to  name  him  at  all,  barriu'  when 
I  can't  helj)  it.  Nobody  knows  anj-thing 
about  him,  they  say.  By  all  accounts,  he 
never  sleeps  a  week,  or  at  any  rate  more  than 
a  week,  in  the  same  place  ;  an' whatever  dress 
he  lias  on  comin'  to  any  particular  pai-t  of  the 
counthry,  he  never  changes  ;  but  they  say 
that  if  you  find  Ihin  in  any  other  jjart  of  the 
counthry,  he  has  a  different  dress  on  him  : 
he  Iws  a  dress,  they  say,  for  every  part." 

"  He  has  honored  my  father,"  said  Alick, 
"  liy  sending  him  a  written  proposal  for  my 
sister  Julia — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"Well,  now,  did  he,  Mr.  Ahck  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  he  says  that  he  maj'  be  refused 
now,  but  won't  the  next  time  he  asks  her." 

"  Well,  then,  Mi-.  Ahck,  I'H  teU  you  what 
I'd  advise  you  to  do  :  go  home,  and  tell  your 
father  to  send  for  him,  if  he  knows  where  to 
tind  him,  and  let  him  not  lose  a  day  in  mar- 
ryin'  her  to  him  ;  for  if  everj'thing  is  thrue 
ihat's  said  of  him,  he  was  never  known  to 
break  a  promise,  whether  it  was  for  good  or 
ill." 

"  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  thank  you,  Cannie, — excel- 
lent !  "  rep>lied  Alick. 

"  Wio  can  he  be,  Caiinie  ?  "  asked  TMiss 
O'Driscol,  "  this  person  of  such  won<ftrful 
mystery  '?  I  have  never  seen  him,  but  I  wish 
I  could." 

"Ay,  have  you,  often — ^I'U  engage,  Miss." 

"  Aid  so  do  I,"  added  her  father  ;  "I  wish 
to  see  him  also,  and  to  have  everything  mys- 
terious cleai-ed  iip." 

"Well,"  continued  the  i^edlar,  "I  know 
nothing  myself  about  him,  only  as  I  heai- ; 
l)ut  if  all's  thrue  that's  said,  he  could  give 
your  father,  and  you,  Mr.  Alick,  lave  to  walk 
through  the  whole  counthry  in  the  hour  of 
noonday  or  midnight,  mdout  a  linger  ever 
bein'  raised  against  one  o'  you  ;  and  as  for 
you,  Mr.  O'Driscol,  he  could  have  the  house 
pulled  about  your  ears  in  an  hour's  time,  if 
he  wished — ay,  and  £e  woidd,  too,  if  he  heard 
that  you  spoke  a  harsh  word  of  him." 

"  As  for  me,  Cannie,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate, "  I  trust  I'm  a  Chi'istian  man,  and  not 
in  the  habit  of  abusing  the  absent.  Indeed, 
I  don't  see  what  right  any  one  has  to  make 
impertinent  inquiries  into  the  hfe  or  way  of 
living  of  any  resjjectable  person — I  do  not 
see  it,  Cannie  ;  and,  I  assure  you,  I  always 
set  my  face  against  such  prying  inquiries." 


"  I  know,  myself,"  continued  the  pedlar, 
"that  there's  a  great  many  things  said  about 
him,  an'  peoi^le  wishes  to  know  who  he  is. 
Now  I  was  tould  a  thing  wanst  by  a  sartain 
parson — I  won't  say  who,  but  I  beheve  it's 
not  a  thousand  miles  fi-om  the  truth — I'm 
spakin'  about  who  he  is." 

"  And  who  is  he?"  asked  Fergus;  "out 
with  it  Cannie." 

"  Well,  then,"  he  proceeded,  in  a  cautious 
and  confidential  wliisper,  "it's  s-iid  by  them 
that  ought  to  know,  that  he's  an  iUaygal 
brother  to  the  Great  Counsellor.  There 
now,  you  have  it." 

"Is  it  to  CouMsellor  O'Counell?" 

"Ay,  to  Counsellor  O'Connell — divil  acne 
else.  He's  as  like  him  as  two  pays,  barrin' 
the  color  o'  the  hair.  Sure  the  Counsellor 
puts  every  one  down  that  crosses  him,  and 
so  does  Buck  English.  IMiss  Katherine, 
darlin,'  \'\on't  you  buy  something ?  Here's 
the  best  of  everything ;  don't  be  afeard  of 
high  prices.  My  maxim  always  is — to  buy 
dear  and  sell  chape,  for  the  sake  o'  the  fair 
sect.  Come,  giutlemen,  Cannie  Soogah's 
pack  is  a  faist  for  the  leedies — hem — I  mane 
a  feest  for  the  ladies — hUlo — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
there's  a  touch  of  Buck  English  himself  for 
you.  Well,  of  coorse,  what's  a  faist  for  the 
ladies  must  surely  be  a  thrate  to  the  giutle- 
men." 

iUick  here  availed  himself  of  M'Carthy's 
experience,  and  jsresented  Miss  O'Driscol 
with  a  beautiful  bracelet ;  O'Driscol  and 
Fergus  isurchased  some  pocket-handkerchiefs 
and  other  matters,  and  our  JoUy  Pedlai-  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing. 

Fergus  O'Driscol  who  was  a  shrewd  and 
keen  obsei-ver,  could  perceive,  dming  the 
foregoing  interview,  that  there  was  on  the 
pedlar's  countenance  an  expression  of  gi'ave, 
liai'd,  solemn  irony,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
notice,  or  having  noticed  it,  to  penetrate,  or 
in  any  way  analyse  or  understand.  To  him 
it  was  a  complete  enigma,  the  solution  of 
which  seized  very  strongly  on  his  imagina- 
tion, and  set  all  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
investigation  to  v/ork.  All  admitted  there 
was  a  mystery  about  Buck  Eughsh  ;  but 
Fergus  felt  a  strong  imi^ression  that  there 
was  one  equally  impenetrable  about  the 
l^edlar  himself.  Having  httle  else,  however, 
than  a  passing  thought,  a  fancy,  on  which  to 
ground  this  surmise,  he  prudently  concealed 
it,  fi-om  an  apprehension  of  being  mistaken, 
and,  consequently,  of  subjecting  himself  to 
i  ridicule. 

!  Fergus  now  brought  AHck  out  to  the  gar- 
j  den,  where  they  seemed  to  enjoy  a  veiy  men-y 
dialog-ue  if  several  fits  of  hearty  laughter  may 
I  be  said  to  constitute  mirth  ;  after  this  Alick 
1  went   home ;  not,  however,  we  should  say, 
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■nntil  be  first  contrived  to  enjoy  a  short  lilc- 
a-iCle  witli  Miss  O'Driscol. 

"When  the  hour  for  the  departure  of  the 
magistrate  to  test  the  resoUition  of  tlio  "  men 
iu  buckram,"  who  had  resolved  upon  his 
assassination,  had  arrived,  he  most  mag- 
nanimously got  a  double  case  of  pistols,  and 
iu  spite  of  all  remonstrance  from  both  son 
and  daughter,  lie  mounted  his  horse — Duke 
Schomberg — and  ui  a  most  pompous  and 
h.eroic  spirit  rode  forth  to  quell  the  latent 
foe. 

We  have  ah-eady  stated  that  O'Driscol's 
real  character  was  thorouglily  kno-mi  by  the 
country-folks  ai-ound  him,  as  the  diameter  of 
every'  such  person  usually  is.  \\'hilst  he  pro- 
ceeds, then,  upon  his  d;iring  and  heroic  en- 
tei-prise,  we  beg  leave  to  state  vciy  briefly, 
that  Fergus  and  .tVlick  Purcel,  having  laid 
their  heads  together,  i^rocured,  each,  two  of 
then-  father's  lal)orei-s,  whom  they  furnished 
matcritd  wherewith  to  blacken  their  faces  ; 
not  omitting  four  large  cabbage-stalk.s,  with 
the  heads  attached,  and  kept  under  the  right 
ai'm  of  each.  These  h.ad  been  trimmed  and 
blackened  also,  in  order  to  have  more  the 
appearance  of  fire-ai-ms.  Thus  ai-med,  and 
with  appropriate  instnactions,  they  jilanted 
themselves  inside  the  hedges  which  inclosed 
the  nai'row  turn  of  the  road  at  Philpot's  cor- 
net, !ind  awaited  their  "  unsusjiecting  victim," 
a.s  tlic  phrase  unhai^pily,  and  with  too  much 
ti-uth,  goes. 

0"Driscol,  on  approaching  the  fafcd  spot, 
regi-etted  that  there  were  no  eyes  upon  this 
extraordinary  manifestation  of  courage.  He 
stretched  iij)  his  neck  and  looked  about  him 
in  all  directions,  with  a  hope  that  some  one 
miglit  i)bserve  the  firmness  and  utter  absence 
of  ail  fear  with  which  he  came  up  to  the 
l)l.a<"c  where  the  assassins  were  to  lie  in  wait 
for  him.  He  had  now  come  within  ten  or 
t^-elvc  yards  of  it  when,  such  was  the  force 
of  his  own  cowardly  imagination,  that  it  had 
worked  him  up  from  a  fictitious  into  a  real 
ten-or  ;  ami  on  ap2)roaching  the  spot,  ho  could 
not  prevent  himself  from  coughing  pretty 
loudly,  in  order  to  a.scei-tain  that  there  really 
was  no  such  tiling  as  an  assassin  behind  the 
hedge.s.  He  coughed,  we  say,  with  a  double 
case  of  pistols  in  his  hand,  when,  lu^aveu  and 
c;u-th  !  was  the  cough  responded  to— and  iu 
a  jarring  style — from  behind  the  hedge  to 
the  right  ?  He  paused,  pulled  up  his  horse, 
and  coughed  again,  when  it  also  was  re- 
s^:onded  to  from  that  on  the  left ;  and  at  the 
same  time  four  faces,  dreadfully  blackened, 
peeped,  two  on  each  side  of  him,  and  levell- 
ing their  1  )lack  and  dreadful-looking  bluiider- 
bus.ses — for  they  could  bo  nothing  else — were 
about  to  rid  tlio  world  of  a  loy.'il  magistrate, 
and  deprive  the  Castle  of  its  best  friend  and 


coiTespondent,  when  the  latter  gentleman, 
wheeling  Duke  Schomberg  round,  put  him 
to  most  inglorious  flight,  and  scampered  oA 
at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

The  jest  was  admirably  managed  ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  unction  with  which 
he  related  his  encounter  with  "the  vilUxius. 
In  fact,  upon  Falstaff's  principle,  ho  had  dis- 
charged his  pistols  on  tlie  way-  home,  as  a 
proof  of  the  desperate  contest  lie  had  had 
with  the  blood-tliirsty  scdundi-cls.  Like  all 
his  other  exploits,  however,  it  w.os  added  to 
the  catalogue  of  his  daring  conflicts  with  the 
AMiiteboys,  and,  ere  the  lapse  of  twenty-four 
hours,  was  in  possession  of  "  his  friend  the 
Castle." 


CHAFl'EE  XV. 

Scene  ill  ci  Parsonage — .4;!.  Anti-Tithe  Itinrjleader. 

Hitherto  we  have  described  the  tithe-agi- 
tation as  one  which  was  externally  general 
as  well  as  deep-rooted  ;  and  so  far  we  were 
perfectly  correct.  Our  readers,  however,  are 
not  to  understand  by  this  that  there  did  not 
exist  among  the  people — ay,  and  the  priest- 
hood too — a  strong  under-ciuTent  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  sufi'erings  of  the  protestant  clergy. 
The  latter  had  indeed  been  now  reduced  to 
such  i^rivation  as  it  is  pitiable  even  to  look 
back  upon.  One-half  the  glebe-houses  jwe- 
sented  such  sym2)toms  of  cold  nakedue.ss  and 
destitution,  such  a  wi'ecked  and  gutted  ap- 
peai-ance,  as  could  scarcely  bo  conceived  at 
jn-esent.  Hundreds  of  their  occupants  had 
been  obUged  to  part  by  degrees  with  all  that 
was  valuable  or  could  be  turned  into  money. 
The  elegant  and  accomplished  young  female, 
hitherto  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  was  now  to  be  taught  a  les- 
son of  sufl'ering  and  cndui*ance  as  severe  a;3 
it  was  unexpected.  Many — many  such  les- 
sons were  taught,  and  we  may  add — well  and 
nobly,  and  with  true  Christian  fortitude,  were 
they  borne.  We  have  already  said  that  Piu-- 
cel  had  the  collection  of  tithe  for  four  Par- 
ishes, and  now  that  the  distress  among  the 
clergy  and  their  families  had  assuiiic-l  sucli 
a  dreadfiU  and  a2:)pidling  a.spect,  he  had  lui 
oiijwrtunity  of  ascertaining  the  extraordinary 
respect  and  aft'ection  for  them  whidi  existed 
after  all  in  tlio  minds  of  the  p('t)i)le.  His 
own  house  and  premises  were  now  so  strong- 
ly secured,  and  his  ajiprehension  of  noctur- 
n:d  attacks  so  strongly  jiLstitied  liy  the  threats 
he  had  already  received,  and  i\\v  disorgan- 
ijfed  state  of  the  coiuitry  around  him,  that  ho 
was  forced  to  decline  receiving  the  titlie  at 
unseasonable  hours  ;  it  being  imjiossiljle  for 
him  to  know  whether  the  offer  of  p'lymeci 
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niiglit  not  have  been  a  plan  of  the  people  to 
get  into  his  dweUiug,  and  wreak  their  ven- 
geance upon  him  and  his  sons.  Under  these 
cu'cumstances,  his  advice  to  them,  communi- 
cated with  due  regard  to  his  own  safety,  was 
to  pay  the  money  directly  to  the  clergyman 
himself,  or  at  least  to  some  of  his  family ; 
and  this,  indeed,  when  they  lived  near  the 
clergyman,  they  always  jjreferred  doing.  To 
he  sure,  the  step  was  a  hazardous  one,  but, 
as  they  saj',  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way  ;  and  so  it  was  in  many  instances  on  this 
occasion. ,  The  dead  hour  of  the  night  was 
necessarily  selected  for  the  performance  of 
this  kind  office,  and  in  this  way  many  an  uw- 
expected  act  of  rehef  was  experienced  by  the 
starving  and  destitute  clergy,  at  the  hands  of 
the  very  persons  who  were  sworn  to  abol- 
ish tithes,  and  to  refuse  pajang  them  in  any 
shape. 

Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  when  Purcel  or  his 
sons  happened  to  be  abroad  on  business,  at- 
tended as  they  now  generally  were  by  police- 
men for  then-  protection,  a  countryman,  for 
instance,  would  hastily  apj)roach  him  or 
them,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  tlu-usting  a 
sum  of  money  rolled  up  in  paper,  into  lis 
hand,  exclaim,  "  It's  the  thi-ille  o'  the  last 
gale  o'  rint,  sii-,  that  I  was  shoi-t  in — you'll 
find  a  bit  o'  mummyrandim  in  the  paper, 
that'll  show  you  it's  aU  right."  This,  ut- 
tered with  a  dry,  sig-nifioant  expression  of 
countenance,  was  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  object  intended.  On  examining  the  pa- 
per, it  was  generally  found  to  contain  some 
such  du-ection  as  the  following — 

"Mr.  Puecel,  Sii'— The  enclosed  is  for  the 
Eev.  llisther  Harvey.  For  God's  sake,  give 
it  to  him  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  as  I  undher- 
staud  himself  and  family  is  starvin'  outright 
—I  dai-eu't  give  it  to  him  myself,  or  be  seen 
t'.oiu'  near  his  house.  Sm-e  when  we  think 
>jf  the  good  he  done,  himself  an'  his  family, 
whin  they  had  the  manes,  it's  enough  to 
maJce  one  jsity  them,  esjDecially  when  we 
know  what  they're  sufierin'  so  quietly,  an' 
without  makin'  any  hubbub  about  it ;  but 
sui-e,  God  helji  us,  there's  humbug  enough 
in  the  couuthry.  Don't  lose  time,  i'  you 
plase,  IMJr.  Pui-cel,  as  I'm  tould  that  they're 
brought  to  the  drj'  jiraitie  at  last,  God  help 
them." 

It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  of 
O'Driseol's  last  triumj^h  on  Duke  Schomberg, 
that  John  Purcel  went  to  chscharge  to  a 
clergjTQan  in  the  next  parish,  a  commission 
of  a  similar  natui-e  to  that  just  recited.  Hp 
drove  there  on  a  car,  accompanied  by  three 
Ijolicemen,  avoiding,  as  well  as  he  could,  all 
narrow   and   dangerous   passes,   and   deter- 


mined to  return,  if  at  all  practicable,  by  n 
diliferent  road,  for  such  of  late  was  the  prac- 
tice of  the  family,  when  out  on  business.  Aa 
it  is,  however,  we  shall  leave  him  on  his  way, 
and  take  the  Uberty  of  requesting  our  readers 
to  anticipate  his  arrival,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  a  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  those  to. 
whom  he  was  caiTving  some  slight  means  of 
mere  temporary  reUef. 

The  clergv'man,  whose  desolate  habitation 
he  was  about  to  visit,  had  jjassed  about  sixty 
winters,  fifteen  of  which  he  had  sjoent  in  that 
house,  and  thirty  in  the  parish.  That  is  to 
say,  he  had  been  fifteen  years  cm-ate,  aud 
fifteen  rector,  without  ever  having  been  ab- 
sent more  than  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a 
time  ;  and  even  these  absences  occurred  but 
rarely.  We  remember  him  weU,  and  with 
affection,  as  who  of  liis  survivors  that  ever 
knew  him  does  not  ?  He  was  tall,  that  is, 
somewhat  above  the  middle  height,  and  un- 
til pressed  down  by  the  general  affliction 
which  fell  upon  his  class  and  his  family,  he 
had  been  quite  erect  in  his  jaerson.  He  was 
now  bent,  however,  as  by  a  load  of  yeai-s, 
and  on  his  pale  face  lay  the  obvious  traces  of 
sorrow  and  suffering.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
whilst  Destitution  of  the  severest  kind  had 
impressed  on  that  venerable  countenance  the 
melancholy  exjDonent  of  her  presence,  Belig- 
ion  had  also  blended  with  it  that  beautiful 
manifestation  of  her  unshaken  trust  in  God  ; 
of  patience,  meekness,  and  a  disjjosition  to 
receive  at  his  hands  the  sevei-est  dispensa- 
tions of  hfe,  with  a  spirit  of  cheerful  humil- 
ity and  resignation.  Take  a  cui-sory  glance 
at  his  face,  and  there,  no  doubt,  you  saw  at 
once  that  sorrow  and  suffering  lay.  Look, 
however,  a  Uttle  longer  ;  observe  the  benign 
serenity  of  that  clear  and  cloudless  eye ; 
mark  the  patient  sweetness  of  that  firm  and 
well-formed  mouth,  and  the  character  of 
heroic  tranquility  that  jservades  his  whole 
jserson,  and  sanctifies  his  sorrows,  until  they 
fill  the  heart  of  the  sjiectator  with  reverence 
and  sjTnpathy,  aud  his  mind  with  a  sense  of 
the  dignity,  not  to  say  subhmity,  which  re- 
hgion  can  bestow  upon  hiunan  suffering,  in 
which  it  may  almost  be  said  tliat  the  crea- 
ture gains  a  lo\'ing  triumph  over  the  Creator  • 
himself. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  general,  the 
clergy  of  Ii-elaud,  as  a  class,  lived  from  hand 
to  mouth,  and  that  the  men  who  suffered 
most  during  the  period  of  which  we  write 
were  those  whose  hvings  were  of  moderate 
income.  The  favored  individuals,  who  en- 
joyed the  rich  and  larger  incumbencies,  the 
calamity  did  not  reach,  or  if  it  did,  only  in  a 
slighter  degree,  and  with  but  comparatively 
little  effect.  The  cessation,  therefore,  of  only 
one  year's  income  to  those  who  had  no  other 
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snnroo  of  support  on  ■whieh  to  depend,  was 
dreadful.  In  many  instances,  however,  their 
titlies  liad  been  refused  for  two,  and,  in  some 
locahties,  for  nearly  three  yeai's,  although 
the  op])ositiou  ot  the  payment  had  not  for 
such  a  length  of  time  assumed  the  fierce  and 
implacable  spirit  which  had  characterized  it 
(liMiiig  the  last  twelve  months.  These  ob- 
servations will  now  enable  our  readers  to 
understand  more  clearly  the  picture  with 
which  wo  are  about  to  present  them. 

On  entering  the  house  of  this  tnily  pious 
and  patient  pa.stor,  the  first  thing  that  struck 
you  was  the  sense  of  vacancy  and  desolation 
united.  In  other  words,  you  i>erceived  at  a 
glance  that  evi-rything  of  any  value  was 
gone.  You  saw  scarcely  any  fui-niture — no 
clock,  no  piano,  no  carpeting,  no  mahogany 
cliairs  or  tables,  or  at  least  none  that  were 
not  of  absolute  necessity.  Feather  beds  had 
gone,  curtains  had  gone  ;  and  all  those  seve- 
i-al  smaller  elegatieies  which  it  is  difficult, 
and  would  be  tedious,  to  enumerate  here. 
Seated  at  a  breakfast-table,  in  an  uncaii^eted 
parlor,  was  the  clergyman  himself,  sun-ound- 
ed  by  liis  interesting  but  atttieted  family. 
His  hair,  which,  until  within  the  last  twelve 
months,  had  been  an  iron  gray,  was  now 
nearly  white,  and  his  chin  ivas  sunk  in  a 
manner  that  had  not,  until  recently,  been 
usual  with  him.  Servants,  male  and  female, 
had  been  dismissed,  and  those  whose  soft, 
fair  hands  had  been  accustomed  only  to  the 
piano,  the  drawing-pencil,  or  the  embroidery- 
frame,  were  now  engaged  in  the  coarsest  and 
commonest  occupations  of  domestic  life. 
Nor  were  they,  too,  without  their  honorable 
sacrifices  of  personal  vanity  and  social  i)ride, 
to  the  calamitj'  that  was  upon  them.  Silks 
and  satins,  laces  and  gauzes,  trinkets,  un- 
necessary bonnets  and  veils,  were  aU  cheer- 
fully jjarted  witli ;  and  it  was  on  such  occa- 
sions that  our  friend  the  Cannie  Soogah  be- 
came absolutely  a  kind  of  public  beuefiictor. 
He  acted  not  only  in  the  character  of  a 
pedlar,  but  in  that  of  a  broker  ;  and  so  gene- 
rally known  were  his  discretion  and  integrity 
throughout  the  countrv',  that  such  matters 
were  disposed  of  (o  him  at  a  fiir  less  amount 
of  shame  and  suffering  than  they  could  have 
been  in  any  other  way. 

The  family  in  question  consisted  of  the 
father,  bis  wife,  foui-  daughters,  and  three 
sons  ;  the  eldest  daughter  ha<l  been,  for  some 
months,  discharging  the  duty  of  governess  in 
a  family  of  rank  ;  the  eldest  son  had  just  got 
an  aiipointment  as  usher  in  a  school  near  the 
metropoUs ;  two  circunistjinces  which  filled 
the  hearts  of  this  affectionate  family  with  a 
satisfat^tion  that  was  proportionately  height- 
ened by  their  sufTcrings. 

About  this  period  they  expected  a  letter 


'  from  their  daughter  ;  and  on  the  morning  in 
question  their  father  liad  dispatched  one  oi 
his  boys  to  the  post-otWce,  with  a  hope  of  re- 
ceiving it.     The  male  portion  of  the  family 
I  were  the  yoimger,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest  son,  who  was  their  thii'd  child.     Their 
position  was  as  follows  :  the  old  man  sat  at 
the  end  of  a  jilain  table,  ■\\dth  his  bible  open 
before   him — for   they   had  just   couehi''.ed 
pra3-er  :  his  wife,  a  younger-looking  woman, 
j  and  faded  more  by  affliction  than  by  age,  sat 
beside  him,  holding  on  her  breast  their  third 
1  daughter — she  who  had  been  once  the  star 
I  of  their  hearth,  and  who  reclined  there  in 
I  mute  sorrow,   her   pale   cheek   and   wasted 
hands  giving  those  fatal  indications  of  con- 
sumption in  its  last  stage,  whicli  so  severely 
tries  the  heart  of  parent  or  relative  to  wit- 
ness.     The  other  two  girls  sat  opposite,  one 
j  of  them  in  tears,  turning  her  heart-broken 
I  look  now  upon  the  countenance  of  her  fathei-, 
1  and  again  upon  that  of  her  gentle,  but  almost 
I  dpng  sister,  whilst  her  companion  endeav- 
ored to  soothe  her  little  brother,  who  was 
I  crying  for  food ;  for  the  simple  fact  was,  that 
they  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  nor  were  the 
i  means  of  providing  a  breakfast  und(>r  theii- 
I  roof.     Their  sole  hope  for  that,  as  well  as  for 
I  more  enlai-ged  relief,  depended  upon  the  let- 
ter which  they  expected  fi-om  theii-  eldest 
j  daughter. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that  they  all 
I  looked  pale,  sickly,  and  emaciated  with  suf- 
j  fering,  and  want  of  the  comfortable  necessa- 
I  ries  of  life.  Their  dress  was  decent,  of 
I  course,  but  such  as  they  never  expected  to 
have  been  forced  to  wear  so  long.  The  cry- 
ing boy  was  barefooted,  and  the  young 
creatui'e  who  endeavored  to  console  him  ha<l 
,  thin  and  worn  slippers  on  her  tender  feet. 
i  and  her  snowy  skin  was  in  more  than  on-j 
1  jjlace  visible  through  the  rents  of  her  frocL 
[  The  old  man  looked  at  them,  from  time  to 
I  time  ;  and  there  might  have  been  observed, 
notwithstanding  the  sweetness  and  ijlacidity 
of  his  smile,  a  secret  expression  of  inward 
agony — the  physic;U  and  natural  feelings  of 
the  parent  and  the  man  mingling,  or  rather 
struggling,  wth  the  great  principle  of  de- 
I  pendence  on  God,  ■without  whicli  he  must 
I  at  once  have  sunk  down  prostrate  and  hope- 
,  less. 

]  "  ^^^len,"  said  the  bo)',  "  will  Edward  ci>me 
;  fi-om  the  post-office?  Is  there  nothing  at  all 
in  the  house,  mamma,  that  I  could  cat  ?  " 
I  "  Hush  !  Frank,"  said  his  sist"r  ;  "  where 's 
your  generosity  and  your  patience  ?  Did  we 
not  all  promise  to  think  of  papa  and  mimima 
before  ourselves — yes,  and  of  our  poor  ILniii, 
too,  who  is  so  ill  ?  " 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  the  boy,  "  but  wbon 
I  promised  that,  I  wasn't  so  hungry  as  I  am 
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now.  But,  slill,  if  I  had  anjiihing  to  eat,  I 
would  give  the  best  pai-t  of  it  to  papa  or 
mamma,  or  Mai-ia,  if  she  could  eat  it— that  is, 
after  I  had  taken  one  mouthful  for  myself.  Oh  ! 
■ft'iU  Ned  uever  come  fi-om  the  iDOst-office  ?  " 

"  Mamma,"  said  the  sick  girl,  looking  up 
into  her  mother's  eyes,  "  I  am  sustained  hj 
one  hope,  and  tliat  is,  that  I  win  soon  cease 
to  be  a  biu-then  upon  dear  papa — my  heart- 
broken papa  and  you.  I  am  anxious  to  pass 
away  to  that  blessed  place  where  aU  tears 
shall  be  wiped  from  my  eyes  ;  "  and  as  she 
spoke  she  raised  herself  a  little,  and  quietly 
wiped  one  or  two  from  them;  "and,"  she 
proceeded,  "where  the  weaiywill  be  at  rest. 
Alas  !  how  little  did  we  expect  or  imagine 
this  great  weight  of  suffering  !  " 

"My  darling  child,"  said  her  mother,  kiss- 
ing her  jDale  cheek,  and  pressing  her  more 
tenderly  to  her  bosom,  "  you  have  ever  been 
more  sohcitous  for  the  comfort  and  well-be- 
ing of  others  than  you  have  been  for  your 
own  ;  yet,  well  and  dearly  as  we  love  you, 
how  can  we  grudge  you  to  God  ?  It  was  He 
who  gave  you  to  us — it  is  He  who  is  taking 
you  from  us  ;  and  what  can  we  say,  but 
blessed  be  His  name  ?  " 

"  My  children,"  said  the  old  man,  "what 
would  life  be  if  there  were  nothing  to  awaken 
us  to  a  sense  of  our  responsibiUties  to  our 
Creator  ?  If  it  presented  to  us  nothing  but 
one  unshaken  path  of  jjleasure  and  ease — one 
equal  round  of  careless  enjoyment  and  indo- 
lent apathy  ?  Alas  !  my  dai-hngs,  do  not  we, 
who  are  aged  and  have  experience,  know  that 
it  is  those  who  are  not  taken  by  calamity  and 
suffering  who  gradually  fall  into  that  hard- 
ness of  heart,  wliich  prevents  the  spirit  from 
feeliiig  one  of  the  most  wholesome  of  truths 
— that  indifference  is  danger,  and  that  a  neg- 
lect of  the  things  which  belong  to  a  better 
life,  and  which  serve  to  prepare  us  for  it,  is 
the  great  omission  of  those  who  are  not  call- 
ed upon  to  suffer.  You  know,  my  children, 
that  whom  God  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  it 
is  true.  To  those  whom  He  graciously  vis- 
its with  affliction,  it  may  be  said  that  He 
commimicates,  from  time  to  time,  a  new  rev- 
elation of  Himself ;  for  it  is  by  such  severe 
but  wholesome  manifestations  that  He  speaks 
to  and  arouses  the  forgetful  or  the  alienated 
heart.  Our  calamity,  however,  and  suffer- 
ings, possess  more  dignity,  and  are  associa- 
ted with  a  greater  work  than  that  involved  in 
the  isolated  sorrows  of  a  single  family.  God 
is  chastising  a  cold,  corrupt,  and  negligent 
church,  thiough  the  turbulence  and  outrage 
of  the  people.  What  has  oiu-  church  in  this 
country  been,  within  the  memory  of  man, 
but  a  mere  secular  establishment,  like  the 
law  or  the  army,  into  which  men  enter  not 
from  a  lofty  and  pure  sense  of  the  greatness 


of  their  mission,  but  as  a  convenient  means 
of  securing  an  easy  and  indolent  profession : 
I  know  not  wliut  our  church  might  have  been 
if  left  to  herself ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  foi 
many  a  long  ye:u-  the  unblushing  iniquity  oi 
British  jsohcy  has  served  only  to  cori-upt  and 
degrade  her,  and  to  make  what  ought  to  be 
the  speaking  oracle  of  God's  truth,  the  con- 
solation of  the  penitent  sinner,  the  sm-e 
guide  to  the  ignorant  or  the  doubtful — yes, 
to  make  that  Church,  which  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  puiity,  of  blessing,  and  of  edifica- 
tion, to  aU — a  system  of  corrupt  rewards  for 
political  prostitution,  parcelled  out  to  meet 
the  sordid  spirit  of  family  alliances  and  un- 
godly bargains ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  turn 
her  into  a  mass  of  bribes — a  base  appendage 
to  the  authority  of  the  British  minister,  who 
used  her  as  the  successful  medium  of  at  once 
enslaving  and  demoralizing  the  country,  in- 
stead of  elevating  and  civiUzing  it.  It  is  for 
this  great  neglect  of  national  duty,  and  for 
permitting  ourselves  to  be  imbued  with  the 
carnal  and  secular  spirit,  which  has  led  us  so 
far  from  practic  il  truth  and  jsiety,  that  the 
church  is  now  suffering.  We  have  betrayed 
our  trust,  and  been  treacherous  botli  toGod 
and  man.  For  my  own  part,  my  children,  I 
am  glad  that  I  and  mine  have  been  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  in  this  cause.  We  are  now 
passing  through  the  furnace,  but  we  shall 
come  out  purified.  Oui-  grossness  sliall  be 
purged  away,  and  the  proud  spirit  of  mam- 
mon burned  out  of  us.  But  you  know  that 
God,  my  dear  ones,  can  accomphsh  a  double 
purjjose  by  the  same  means.  Our  church 
shall  be  exalted  and  piu-ified,  and  her  minis- 
ters prepared  for  a  higher  and  holier  mission 
than  that  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
engaged.  She  shall  awalien  to  a  sense  of  her 
great  responsibihty  ;  a  new  spuit  shall  be 
created  within  lier  ;  a  living  energy  shall 
characterize  those  who  have  slumbered  under 
the  imholy  s}iadows  which  she  has  cast 
aroimd  her,  and  those  who  think  that  they 
are  smiting  her  unto  death  shall  find  that 
they  have  been  made  only  the  iustmments  iu 
God's  hands  for  the  pui-itication  of  her  body 
and  the  regeneration  of  her  spirit.  Chaiies, " 
he  added,  turning  to  tlie  boy,  who  stiU  wept, 
although  as  furtively  as  he  could,  "  bear  up, 
my  child :  Ned,  you  may  rest  assured,  wiU 
make  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  I  hope 
he  will  bring  us  relief." 

"Mamma,"  said  the  invaUd,  looking  up 
tenderly  mto  her  face,  "  will  you — oh  !  no, 
not  you,  mamma — Emily  will — a  mouthful 
of  di'ink,  Emily  dear,  and  let  it  be  piu'e  wat- 
er, Emily  ;  I  tliink  it  agrees  with  me  best." 

"  Alas,  my  darling  !  "  exclaimed  her  mo- 
ther, wiping  away  a  few  quiet  tears,  "I  have 
nothing  else  to  give  you." 
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"  Well,  mamma,  but  you  know  I  like  it  very 
much.' 

'•  Precious  cliilil,"  replied  her  mother, 
afjain  tenderly  pressing  her  to  her  bosom  ; 
"  we  all  know  your  ffooibiess,  and  the  reluc-  j 
tance  with  which  you  ask  anything  that  you  ' 
fear  might  occasion  us  troulile.  Deai'est  life, 
it  will  be  tlie  memory  of  these  glimpses  of  j 
angeUc  goodness  that  will  wring  oiu'  hearts 

when   you  iU-e "     She   paused,    for   the 

words  had  been  Tittered  unconsciously. 

"Yes,"  said  her  father,  "  they  wll  console 
us,  my  cliiM,  .ind  make  your  memory  smell  j 
sweet,  anil  blussoni  fi-om  the  veiy  dust.  You  I 
have  pioliably  heard  of  the  beautiful  senti-  i 
ment  .so  exquisitely  delineated  by  the  gi-e.at 
ptiinter— '  I  too  liave  been  in  Arcadia,' — and  ' 
will  it  not  1)6  somtthing  to  us  to  be  able  to  [ 
say,  —  '  We  too  have  an  angel  in  paradise  ! '  "  j 

Her  sister  brought  her  a  cup  of  cold  water, 
with  whicli,  after  thanking  her  with  a  sweet 
smile,  she  merely  wet  her  lips,     ".yas!  I  [ 
am  very  troublesome  to  you  all,  but  I  shall  ! 
not  long "  j 

"Darling  sister,"  said  Emil)-,  tenderly 
kis.sing  her,  "  do  not  speak  so  ;  you  are  too 
good,  and  ever  were  so.  Ah  !  Maria,"  she  ! 
exclaimed,  gushing  into  teai-s,  "is  it  comb 
to  this  at  last !  " 

The  sick  girl  placed  her  band  affectionately 
upon  her  cheek,  and  said — "Dear,  dear  sis- 
ter, how  I  love  you  !  Oh !  how  I  love  you 
all !  and  papa,  my  dear  pap.a,  how  I  pity  you 
in  your  sorrow  !  " 

"Thanks,  my  darling,  I  know  that  your 
heart  is  pervaded  and  sustained  by  all  ten- 
dei-ness  and  affection  ;  and  indeed  it  is  a 
consolation  that  since  calamity  has  come 
upon  us,  it  has  fallen  ujion  a  family  of  love 
— of  love  to  which  it  only  gives  greater 
strengtli  and  tenderness.  This  is  a  gxeat 
blessing,  my  children,  and  we  ought  to  feel 
deeply  thankful  for  it.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  matters  not  what  we  suffer,  we  must 
allow  nothing  in  this  world  of  trial  to  shake 
our  trust  in  God.  Here,  however,  is  our 
lH>or  little  messenger.  Well,  Edward,  any 
letter  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa ;  there  is  one  from  Matilda,  j 
I  know  her  writing." 

He  tiicn  handed  the  letter  to  his  father, 
and  immediately  going  over  to  his  sick  sister, 
he  ])la<ed  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  in  her 
hand,  lulding,  "  The  head-constable  of  police 
gave  it  to  me  ;  I  would  have  refused  it 
though — but  for  Maria. ' 

"Did  you  eat  none  of  it  yourself,  Ed- 
ward V  "  asked  Maria. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  thought  mamma 
might  make  you  up  some  hght  nice  thing 
out  of  it" 

"But  I  cannot  eat  it,  ray  dear  Ned  ;  diride 


it  as  you  wish,  but  thank  you,  darling,  from 
my  heai-t,  for  thinking  of  me." 

He  then  would  have  shared  it  as  equallj' 
as  he  could  among  them,  but  to  hunseU  and 
his  brother  it  was  left ;  the  other.s,  from  a 
feeling  which  may  easily  be  understood,  de- 
clined to  parfcike  of  it.  \ 

We  do  not,  of  c'ourse,  give  this  as  a  gen- 
eral picture  of  the  distress  which  was  felt ; 
but  \SQ  do  give  it  as  a  picture  which  was  by 
no  meiuis  rare  among  the  established  clergy 
at  the  period  of  which  we  wi'ite.  We  know, 
from  the  best  authority,  that  the  privations 
of  the  time  were  frequently  so  severe  as  to 
find  many  families  without  food  to  eat. 

Their  daughter's  letter  was  touching  and 
simple,  but  unfortunately  it  coutaine(l  not 
the  remittance  they  expected  ;  a  circum- 
stimee  which,  in  their  condition.  w:is  such  a 
disappointment  as  cannot  well  be  described. 
She  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
sence from  home,  for  some  days,  of  the 
family  vdth  whom  she  lived,  it  was  out  of 
her  power  to  send  them  the  full  amount  of 
her  tirst  quai-ter's  salaiy  as  she  had  intended, 
or  any  money  at  all,  as  they  knew  she  had 
none  except  her  salaiy  to  send.  She  wrote, 
however,  lest  they  might  think  or  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  she  had  forgotten  them. 
She  sent  her  warmest  love  and  affection  to 
them  all,  especially  to  Slaria,  whom  she 
hojjed  her  letter  would  find  better.  Hei'e 
slie  mentioned  them  all  by  name,  and  con- 
cluded by  saving,  that  the  moment  the 
family  retiu-ned  home,  she  would  remit  to 
her  dear  papa  the  amount  of  her  whole  quai'- 
ter's  s;dary. 

The  youngsters  all  burst  into  tears,  the 
fact  being  that  they  had  not  tasted  food  for 
more  than  eighteen  hours.  The  mother, 
worn  and  i)ale  with  anxiety-  and  distress, 
tui-ncd  son-owfully  to  her  husband  and  said  : 
"Cliarles,  what  is  to  be  done?  must  our 
children  die  ?  must  they  iierish  Avith  famine  ?  " 

"  Send  Charles  over  to  MJIahon's,"  re- 
plied her  husband  ;  "  he  is  poor,  it  is  tnie, 
but  he  is  our  next  neiglibor,  and  fi-om  him, 
if  he  will  oblige  us,  relief  will  come  soonest. 
Charles,  go,  my  chdd,  and  ask  Con  JI'iMahon 
if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  send  me  a  stone 
or  two  of  potatoes  for  a  few  days  ;  and  I  wU 
feel  obliged — your  brother,  poor  child,  Ls 
fatigued  by  his  journey  to  the  post-office, 
and  fi-om  other  causes— or  being  the  elder  I 
would  make  him  go— if  M'JLdion  obhges 
me,  tell  him  that  I  will  thank  him  to  send 
them,  as  I  have  no  messenger  to  fetch  them. 
I  have  always  found  poor  Jl'^lahon  respect- 
ful and  neighborly,  and  I  am  certiiiu  he  will 
not  refuse  us." 

We  sliall  not  detail  the  tlistressing  and 
meLiucUoly  conversation,  in  which  tliey  were 
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engaged  until  the  child's  return.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that,  although  he  met  with  no 
refusal,  the  "expected  relief  was  not  sent. 
'•  Well,  my  child,"  inquired  his  anxious  fath- 
er, "  what  reply  did  he  give?  " 

"  He  said,  jjapa,"  returned  the  child,  "  that 
he  would  give  you  a  whole  sack  of  jDotatoes 
with  pleasure,  but  that,  to  send  them  in  the 
open  day,  would  be  more  than  his  life  is 
worth — he  dare  not  do  it." 

The  old  man  looked  up,  then  clasjiing  his 
iiands  together,  and  glancing  at  his  unhappy 
family,  a  few  bitter  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  But,"  added  the  boj^  "  he  said  he  would 
bring  over  as  many  as  he  could  carry,  about 
twelve  o'clock  to-night." 

"Well,"  continued  his  father,  "that  is 
civil ;  and  I.  believe,  as  to  the  danger,  he  is 
right.  But,  in  the  meantime,  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  fear  all  the  available  sources  of  re- 
lief have  been  already  exhausted,  with  the 
exception  of  heaven  alone — in  which,  my 
children,  we  must  not  permit  anything  to 
shake  our  tnist.  I  am  feeble,  but  yet  I  must 
go  forth  and  try  to  secure  some  food  for  you, 
my  poor  famishing  family  :  hold  \ip,  then, 
my  dear  children,  even  for  a  httle,  for  certain 
I  am  that  God  will  provide  for  us  stiU." 

He  was,  accordingly,  upon  the  point  of 
going  out,  when  John  Purcel  entered  ;  and 
as  the  object  of  his  visit  is  ah-eady  kno^vn  to 
the  reader,  we  shall  leave  to  his  imagination 
the  sense  of  the  relief  which  it  aftbrded. 

This  now  is  not  an  overdrawn  picture  of 
particular  cases — and  they  were  numerous — 
which  occurred  during  the  period  of  what 
was  termed  the  Tithe  KebeUion. 

The  circumstance  of  the  message  to 
M'Mahon's,  however,  was  the  cause  of  a 
scene  which  we  could  not  possiby  omit,  in  a 
work  treating  of  this  jDeculiar  and  most  dis- 
tressing crisis.  As  the  boy  Charles  was  on 
his  way  to  M'Mahon's — and  this  he  mentioned 
to  the  family  afterwards — he  was  met,  he  said, 
by  a  gentleman  dressed  in  rusty  black, 
inoimted  upon  a  strong,  coarse  horse  ;  and 
who,  after  looking  at  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  surprise,  said — "  What  is  your  name,  my 
fine  fellow?"  and  on  hearing  it  he  asked 
him  where  he  was  going.  The  child,  who 
had  been  trained  to  nothing  but  truth; 
mentioned  at  once  the  object  of  his  message  ; 
upon  which  the  gentleman  in  question, 
after  having  heard  it,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  smallclothes  pocket,  and  then  drew  them 
out  with  an  air  of  impatience,  exclaiming — 
"  Bad  luck  to  it  for  jjoverty — it's  the  curse 
o'  the  counthiy."  Now  tliis  worthy  i^riest, 
for  such  he  was,  had  not  been  many  weeks 
in  the  pai-ish  at  the  period  of  his  meeting 
with  the  little  boy  ;  and  it  so  haiDj^ened,  that 


his  residence  was  within  about  a  quarter  cf 
a  mile  of  the  glebe  house.  He  was,  besides, 
one  of  the  few  who  had  given,  upon  more 
than  one  occasion,  rather  unequivocal  mani- 
festations of  violent  opposition  to  the  whole 
system  of  tithes.  As  a  matter  of  course,  he 
was  the  last  individual  from  whom  anything 
like  symisathy  for  those  who  suffered  in  such 
a  cause  might  be  expected.  Much  of  the 
same  character  was  M'Mahon,  to  whom  the 
distressed  parson  had  applied  for  the  humble 
loan  of  food.  He  assailed,  in  fact,  the  whole 
Establishment,  and  took  both  an  active  and 
conspicuous  part  in  the  excitement  which 
then  agitated  the  country.  He  joined  the, 
crowds,  vociferated  and  shouted  among  then: 
at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  took  the  libertj 
of  laying  down  the  law  on  the  subject,  as  ht 
termed  it :  that  is  to  say,  of  swearing  thai 
one  stick  or  stone  of  their  dirty  Establish 
ment  should  not  be  left  upon  another,  bui 
that  the  whole  bobbeiy  of  it  must  be  sent  to 
blazes — where  it  would  all  go  yet,  plaise 
God.  Of  course  his  neighbor,  the  parson, 
was  by  no  means  cognizant  of  this  violence 
on  the  part  of  M'Mahon,  or  he  would  never 
have  thought  of  ai^plying  to  him,  even  under 
the  severest  pressm-e  of  absolute  destitution. 

Having  promised  thus  much  concerning 
these  two  indi  viduals,  we  request  our  readers 
to  accompany  lis  to  the  house  of  the  Kev. 
Anthony  Casey,  and  to  supjjose  that  it  is  a 
little  after  the  hoiu-  of  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  worthy  gentleman  and  his  curate 
had  just  seated  themselves  in  his  snug,  but 
humble  little  jiarlor,  where  a  pleasant  turf 
fire  was  beginning  to  get  somewhat  dim, 
when  the  following  dialogue  occui-red  be- 
tween them  : 

"  Pether,"  said  Father  Anthony  to  his 
curate,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  sick 
call,  "  you  found  the  night  bitther,  I  think  ?  ' 

"It  is  vciy  cold,  indeed,  sir." 

"  You  have  had  a  long  ride  of  it  upon  that 
mountain  road,  ^v'ithout  even  a  bush  to 
shelther  you." 

"  It  is  not  less  than  fourteen  miles  I  think," 
replied  the  curate,  "  and  a  cold,  desolate  road 
as  I  ever  travelled." 

"  You  have  read  your  office  ?  " 

"I  have,  su\" 

"  You  have  discharged  yoiu-  duty  to  that 
poor,  sick  widow  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  sir-." 

"And  you  have  ridden  under  a  severe 
night,  along  a  naked  road,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles  ?  " 

"I  have,  sir." 

"  And  you  feel  yom*  mind  aisy,  and  your 
conscience  at  rest  ?  " 

"  I  can  say  so  with  tnith,  thank  God,"  re- 
plied the  cui-ate. 
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"  Well,  then,  in  that  case,"  proceeded  the 
kind-hearted  priest,  "  I  think  you  had  better 
tiike  a  tumbler  of  punch  :  it  will  comfort 
you,  and  make  you  sleep  like  a  top." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  curate,  "I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  ;  but  I  don't  requh'e 
it — I  have  no  piu'ticuhu-  wsh  for  it." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  man  alive,  that  it  vdll  do 
you  good  ;  and  lest  you  might  feel  soUtary, 
i  think  I  will  take  one  with  you,  merely  to 
keep  you  in  countenance  ; — here  Katty  !  " 

Katty,  a  camplacent,  kind-looking  woman, 
somewiiat  past  the  middle  period  of  life, 
then  made  her  ajipearance.  "Well,  your 
reverence  V  " 

"Get  hot  water  and  tumblers — Father 
Pether  is  stm-ved  after  his  long  ride  such  a 
iii^'ht,  and  must  have  a  tumbler  of  punch  to 
warm  him,  poor  fellow,  and  I  am  going  to 
keep  him  in  countenance  ;  and  see,  Katty, 
bring  the  poteen  that's  in  Ould  Broadbot- 
tom,  at  the  right-hand  side  o'  the  cubbaid. 
Stir  the  fire  a  little,  Pether,  and  throw  on  a 
sod  or  two — it's  getting  dull." 

This  was  complied  with  ;  and  Father  Peter 
observed,  after  he  had  trimmed  the  grate  a 
little  :— 

"  The  country,  sir,  is  in  a  fi-ightful  state. 
Tliis  tithe  rebellion  is  quite  general.  On 
my  way  out  to  DrumfuiTar  and  home  again, 
I  met  large  crowds  ou  the  roads,  cold  as  the 
night  is  ;  and  on  speaking  to,  and  remon- 
strating with  them,  upon  meeting  and  being 
abroad  at  such  hours,  they  desired  me  to 
mind  my  own  busiues.s,  and  allow  them  to 
mind  theirs.  The  country  is  literally  alive 
with  them  night  and  day." 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Father  Anthony,  "  let 
them  work  out  their  own  pui-poses,  provided 
they  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
You  know  the  Established  Church  is  nothing 
else  than  an  iMiglish  garrison  to  support  and 
keep  alive  British  interests  in  this  country  ; 
l>ut  the  people  are  going  the  right  way  to 
work  ;  for  I  tell  you.  Pether,  that,  by  strictly 
observing  tiie  doctrine  of  pa.ssive  resistance, 
they  will  starve  tlie  same  garrison  cl.ane  and 
clear  out  o'  the  country.  .And  won't  that  be 
a  gi-eat  day  for  Irelancl,  Pether  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  no  doubt  of  it ;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  unfortunate  parsons  are  suffer- 
ing dreailfully  :  many  of  them  are  starving  lit- 
erally, and  it  is  t  Lose  who  have  not  hoarded  up 
the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  but  have 
lieen  charitable  and  benevolent  to  the  poor, 
who  are  now  suft'ering  most." 

"  Ay,  faith,  that's  not  a  bad  thought, 
Pether  ;  but  I  tell  you  the  mammon  of  un- 
righteousness is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing. 
We  may  say  as  we  will,  we  priests  and  par- 
sons, but  I  say  to  you,  what  is  a  man  worth 
in  tljis  world  without  money  ?     Not  a  thra- 
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I  neen.  A  complete  nonenity,  and  sorra  u 
thing  else.  And  whisper,  Pether  ;  what  is 
the  starving  of  the  jiarsons  to  us  ?  They  had 
tlic  fat  an'  marrow  of  the  land  long  enough, 
and  I  think  it's  full  time  that  we  should  come 
in  for  a  lick  at  last.  Think  of  you  or  I  living 
I  to  see  ourselves  rolling  about  in  a  rich  car- 
'  riage,  with  a  lump  of  a  mithre,  like  a  pair  of 
ass's  ears  stuck  together,  painted  on  the  out 
ride  of  it,  and  we  waiting,  and  drinkin'  oi 
the  best.  Arra,  salvation  to  me,  but  the 
I)rospect's  a  born  beauty,  so  it  is,  and  will  Ik- 
rayalized  yet,  plaise  (iod." 

"  Too  much  wealth,  sir,  is  an  enemy  to  r?- 
;  ligion." 

I  "  Well,  Pether,  that  may  be  so  occasionally; 
^  but  here's  your  health,  and  in  the  meantime, 
I  didn't  cai'e  that  .some  of  us  had  a  little  more 
of  it.  I  vi-ould  have  given  a  pOund-note  to- 
day to  have  had  five  shillings  about  me  ;  and 
sorra  testher  I  had  in  my  company." 
1  ' '  Y'ou  must  have  been  pretty  closely  pressed 
,  for  cash,  when  you  would  have  given  such  a 
I  premium." 

"  Troth,  then,  I  was ;  and  when  the  pool 
I  boy  mentioned  whose  son  he  was,  and  whei:. 
j  I  saw  his  little  delicate  feet  without  shoes, 
I  and  heiU'd  his  story — mammon  of  unright- 
eousness !  devil  a  thing  in  life  aiquil  to  it. 
It  enables  a  man  to  do  the  practical  good, 
and  not  satisfy  himself  or  escape  with  empty 
words." 
I  "  They  say  our  neighbor  hei-e,  Mr.  Goodi- 
son,  is  very  ill  off." 

"  Well,  i  dare  say  he's  not  ou  the  toj^  of 
the  wheel ;  however,  as  I  said,  what's  their 
I  starvation  to  us  ?  If  it  was  laid  upon  then- 
for  their  sins,  do  you  think  it  would  be  righi 
I  in  us  to  iutherfare  and  set  ourselves  against 
j  Proridence? — blessed  15e  His  name." 

"  Well,  I  must  confess,"  rejilied  his  amiable 
ciu-ate,  "  th.'it  I  was  not  j>repared  for  suoli  an 
argument  as  that  from  ;/<;«.  You  know  we 
ought  to  love  our  enemies." 

"  Very  well,"  rejjlied  Father  Anthony  ;  "  I 
have  no  objection  to  love  our  enemies,  pro- 
vided they  feed  themselves.  But  surely  to 
love  and  feed  them  is  rather  too  much  of  a 
good  thing." 

During  this  brief  dialogue  they  had  mixed 
each  his  tumbler  of  punch,  and  after  a  pause 
of  some  minutes,  during  which  th6  hai'd- 
hearted  parish  jiriest  sighed  deejily  as  he 
looked  into  the  tire,  he  e.\claimod — 
;  "  You  know,  Pether,  tliat  I  am  opposed  to 
I  a  Protestiuit  E.stal)lislied  Church  in  this 
I  country  ;  and  you  know,  besides,  that  I  liave 
j  gone  farther  in  this  tithe  att'air  tiian  most  of 
I  my  brethren,  and  on  that  account  I  hope  you 
are  not  surprised  at  my  opinions.  Stan'c 
j  them  out's  my  maxim.  But  still,  afther  all, 
salvation  to  me,  but   it's  a  trying  case  tc  be 
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without  food,  and  above  all,  to  see  your  o\n\  1 
children — "  I 

"My  own  children,"  exclaimed  the  curate, 
with  a  smile. 

"Ay,  Pether,"  proceeded  this  benevolent 
hj'poerite,  foi-getting  everything  but  the 
image  that  was  before  him — "  A}%  in  troth, 
your  own  children — your  o\\-n  children,  laoor 
things,  without  a  morsel  to  jjut  into  their 
mouths  ;  and  your  wife,  Pether,  that  you 
love  betther  than — than — aye,  than  a  station 
dinner,  a  thousand  times — sittiu'  with  a  jjale 
face  and  a  breaking,  or,  maybe,  a  broken 
heart,  looking  on  at  their  privations  and  their 
miserable  destitution,  without  being  able  to 
render  them  the  laist  assistance.  Bad  luck 
to  it,  for  a  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  it's 
never  in  the  way  when  it's  wanted. ' 

After  he  had  concluded,  he  took  out  a  red 
cotton  pocket-handkerchief,  spotted  at  equal 
distances  with  white  dice,  and  wiped  away 
the  tears  that  had  gushed  to  his  eyes  whilst 
he  spoke. 

"Pether,"  said  he,  immediately,  "finish 
your  tumbler  and  go  to  bed  ;  you  know  we 
must  be  oft"  to-morrow  to  station  before  six 
©'clock,  aud  after  your  bitther  ride  to-night 
you  want  rest,  poor  fellow." 

^Vhen  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had 
elapsed,  aud  he  had  seen  Peter  to  bed,  he 
went  to  the  kitchen,  and  asked  Katty,  his 
housekeejier,  wlio  always  attended  upon  him 
and  his  curate,  if  she  had  done  what  he 
desu'ed  her, 

"It's  done,  your  reverence,"  she  replied, 
"but  you'll  never  be  able  to  carry  it." 

"  That's  not  your  afiaii',  Katty — do  you 
hear  now  ?  " 

"  I  do,  your  reverence." 

"  Ye)T  well,  then,  *I  tell  you  that's  none  of 
your  aft'air, — the  sorra  bit.  I  hope  you  did'ut 
let  Barney  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"  Of  coorse  not,  sir,  when  you  bid  me  keep 
him  up." 

"Very  well,  then  ;  and  if  either  he  or  you 
br;ithe  a  sjilable  of  this  to  Father  Pether, 
I'll  read  you  both  oxd — do  you  hear  that 
now  ?     Bring  Barney  here,  then." 

Barney  accordingly  made  his  appearance. 

"  Now  mark  me,"  continued  the  priest,  "  if 
either  of  you  ever  brathes  a  syllable  of  this, 
salvation  to  me,  but  I'll  read  you  both  out 
from  the  althar.  Here  now  help  me  on  with 
this  sack  ;  it's  for  a  distressed  jierson  in  the 
neighborhood  that  wants  it  badly,  as  you  may 
judge,  or  I  wouldn't  be  trudging  off  with  it 
at  this  hour  of  the  night.  Katty,  you  go  to 
bed,  and  let  Barney  stay  up  till  I  come  back 
— did  you  mind  my  words,  I  repate— read 
you  both  out,  if  ever  a  syllable  comes  to 
Father  Pether's  eai-s,  or  anybody's  else's  but 
oui"  own," 


The  servant  man  accordingly  assisted  him 
to  raise  upon  his  stout  and  honest  shoulders 
a  short  heavy  bag  of  oatmeal,  into  which  he 
had  thrust  a  large  Hitch  of  newly-hung  bacon  ; 
and  thus  loaded,  the  violent  anti-titlie  priest 
bent  his  way,  nearly  at  the  hour  of  twelve 
o'clock,  to  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Sir. 
Goodison,  his  neighbor. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  glebe- 
house  of  that  gentleman  was  situated  withui 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  two  cross- 
roads, one  of  which  went  by  the  gate  of  en- 
trance to  it.  After  a  severe  trudge,  during 
a  night  that  began  now  to  brighten  as  the 
moon  rose,  Father  Anthony  found  himself, 
approaching  the  cross-roads  in  question,  and 
for  a  moment  imagined  that  he  saw  his  own 
shadow  before  him,  an  impression  which 
soon  changed  on  observing  that  the  shadow, 
or  whatever  it  was,  although  loaded  much  as 
he  himself  was,  that  is  to  say,  with  a  sack  on 
his  shoulders,  evidently  approached  him — a 
circumstance  which  he  knew  to  be  an  im- 
possi'Dility,  and  that  it  must,  consequently, 
be  a  distinct  individual.  Having  satisfied 
himself  of  this,  he  got  under  the  shade  of  a 
hedge,  a  movement  in  which  he  was  instantly 
imitated  by  the  stranger.  Each  stood  con- 
cealed for  some  time,  with  a  hope  that  the 
other  might  advance  and  turn  probably  out 
of  his  way  ;  but  neither  seemed  disposed  to 
move.  At  length.  Father  Anthony  gave  a 
kind  of  inquisitive,  dry  cough,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, which  was  instantlj'  responded  to 
by  another  cough  equally  dry  and  mysterious. 
These  were  repeated  two  or  three  times  with- 
out success,  when  at  last  Father  Anthony  ad- 
vanced a  httle  under  shadow  of  the  hedge, 
and  found  as  before  that  the  strange  in- 
dividual did  the  same  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  they 
kept  gradually  coughing  at  each  other  and 
approaching  until  they  fairly  met  face  to 
face,  each  with  a  sack  upon  his  shoulders. 

"  Con  M'Mahon  !  "  exclaimed  the  priest, 
"  why,  what  on  earth  brought  you  out  at  this 
hour  of  the  night,  and — aisy,  what  is  this 
you're  carrjdng  ?  " 

"  Faix,  your  reverence,"  replied  the  other, 
"  I  might  as  weU  ask  yourself  the  same  two 
questions." 

"I  know  you  might,"  said  Father  An- 
thony ;  "but  in  the  manetime  you  had  better 
not." 

The  priest  spoke  like  one  whose  wind  had 
not  been  improved  by  the  burthen  he  car- 
ried ;  and  SI'Mahon,  anxious  if  j)ossible  to 
get  rid  of  him,  determined  to  enter  into 
some  conversation  that  might  tire  out  his 
strength.  He  consequently  selected  the  topic 
of  the  day  as  being  best  calculated  for  that 
pui-pose. 

"  Isn't  these  blessed  times  that's  coming, 
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plaise  your  reverence."  said  M'Mabon, 
'■  when  we'll  be  lione  wid  tliese  tithes,  and 
have  the  millstone  taken  from  om-  necks  al- 
together?" 

This  was  spoken  in  .-.  most  wheedhug  and 
insiiniatiug  tone  replete  with  the  the  confi- 
dence of  one  who  knew  that  the  stronger  he 
spoke  the  more  satisfaction  he  would  give 
his  auditor,  and  the  more  readily  he  would 
avert  any  suspicion  as  to  his  object  and  ap- 
pearance at  such  an  hour. 

"  i'es,"  returned  the  priest,  giving  his 
burthen  an  uneasy  twitch,  "we  have  had  too 
weighty  a  load  upon  our  shoulders  this  many 
a  day,  and  the  devil's  own  predicament  it  is 
lo  be  overburthened  with  anything — we  all 
know  that." 

"Sorra  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the  other, 
easing  himself  as  well  as  he  could  by  a  cor- 
responding hitch;  "but  it's  one  comfort 
to  myself  anyhow,  that  I  done  my  duty 
against  the  same  tithes — an'  bad  luck  to 
them  ! " 

"If  you  did  your  duty,  you  wei-en't  with- 
out a  good  example,  at  all  events,"  replied 
the  priest;  "I  taught  you  how  to  hate  the 
accursed  impost — but  at  the  s.ame  time, 
you  know  I  always  told  you  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  tithes  and  the — 
hem " 

"  An'  what,  your  reverence  ?  " 

"  Hem— wliy  you  know,  Con,  that  we're 
eommanded  to  love  our  enemies,  and  it  was 
upon  Ihis  ground  that  I  always  taught  you 
to  make  a  distinction,  as  I  saj%  between  the 
tithes  and  the  parsons  themselves.  And  by 
the  way,  now,  I  don't  know  but  it  would  be 
our  duty,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  render  the 
siune  pai-sons,  now  that  thej-'re  suiiering,  as 
nuK-h  good  for  evil  as  possible.  It  would 
be  punisliing  the  thieves  by  heaping,  as 
the  Scripture  says,  coals  of  iii-e  upon  theii' 
heads." 

"  And  do  you  think,  yoiu"  reverence,"  re- 
plied the  other,  who  was  too  quick  of  appre- 
hension not  to  suspect  what  the  priest  was 
driving  at,  "  do  you  think  that  I  have  been 
so  long  listening  to  your  advice,  not  to  know 
tliat  siicli  a  coorse  was  my  duty  ?  " 

"That's  the  way,"  continued  the  jiriest, 
"  to  puni.sb  them  like  a' Christian." 

"  Ay,  to  punish  them,  your  i-everencc,  aa 
YOU  say — an'  in  troth,  I'm  the  man  myself 
^hat  'ud  go  any  length  to  do  it." 

"  But  where  are  you  bound  to  now,  Con, 
.  and  what — ahem — what  is  that  you  ai'e  car- 
rying ?  "  asked  the  priest. 

"  Why  then,  it's  the  butt-end  of  a  sack  o' 
praties',"  rephed  Con,  giving  an  answer  only 
lo  t'ne  easiest  side  of  the  quer^'. 

"  '\S'i'li,  but  who  are  you  bringing  them 
to?"  he  a.sked  again,  "because,  thank  God, 


\  there's  not  much  poverty  in  this  ueiglibor- 
I  hood  at  present." 

I  "  Well,  then,  God  forgive  nie  ! "  replied 
I  the  other,  concealing  his  benevolence  by  a 
I  grin,  wliice  Ik;  could  not  prevent  at  his  own 
I  ingenuity,  but  which  he  endeavored  to  con- 
j  ceal  as  well  as  he  could  ;  "God  forgive  met 
I  but  heariu'  that  Goodison  the  pai'son  here, 
and  his  family  were  in  gi'eat  distress,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  have  my  revenge 
aginst  hini,  by  fetchin'  him  a  lock  o'  praties, 
whic4i  is  all  I  can  spare  the  jioor  ould — hem 
— the  heretical  ould  creature — and  so,  says  I 
to  myself,  it's  a  good  opportunity  of  heapin' 
the  coals  upon  him  that  you  spoke  about, 
sir.  jVnd  upon  my  conscience,  as  fai-  as  a 
good  weighty  butt  o'  praties  goes,  I'll  punish 
him  this  very  night." 

The  priest  gave  a  short  hiccup  or  two,  as 
if  laboring  imder  some  momentary  aft'ection 
of  the  throat,  which  soon  extended  to  the 
eyes,  for  with  some  difficulty  he  put  iip  his 
naked  hand  and  wiped  away  a  kind  of  mois- 
ture, that  in  ordinary  cases  would  have  very 
much  resembled  tears. 

"  Ah,  I  see,  Con  ! "  he  said,  after  clearing 
his  throat  a  little,  "  you  had  a  grudge  against  ' 
him  like  myself,  and  you  determined  to — ay 
— ^just  so — you  see.  Con,  here's  the  way  of 
it ;  he  didn't  visit  me  yet  since  I  came  to  the 
parish—do  you  understand '? — and  I  tell  you, 
flesh  or  blood  couldn't  overlook  such  a 
slight  ;  so  I'm  glad,  at  all  events,  that  you 
had  the  spirit  to  follow  my  advice — for  the 
tnith  is,  I'm  goin'  to  have  my  revenge  aa 
well  as  yourself ;  but  when  one  does  take 
his  revenge.  Con,  it's  always  best  to  take  it 
like  a  Christian.  So  now  that  we  understand 
one  another,  let  us  go  up  to  the  glebe — oth- 
j  erwise  I'll  drop. — However,  salvation  to  me  !  " 
;  he  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  "  if  we'll  bear 
I  their  burthens  much  longer  !  I  have  a  butt 
I  of  meal  here,  I  saw  his  son  to-day,  ti)o,  with- 
out a  stitch  to  his  foot,  poor  boy." 

"And  so  did  I,"  rej^Ued  M'Mahon ;  "he 
sent  one  o'  them  over  to  me  for  the  loan  of  a 
lock  o' praties." 

"Oh,  God  help  them!"  exclaimed  the 
priest.  "  Come,  Con,  let  us  hurry — but  why 
didn't  you  send  them  then  ?  " 

"Why,  sir — why,  bekaise  I  daren't  send 
them  in  open  daylight." 

"  True  enough,"  said  the  other  ;  "  and  it 
was  stupid  of  me  to  ask.  I  myself  would 
have  sent  what  I'm  caiTjiug  to  him  by  Barney 
I  Brennan,  but  that  I  feared  it  would  take  wintl, 
I  in  which  cjise  the  people  miglit  withdraw 
their  confidence  from  me,  from  an  ajiprehen- 
!  sion  that  I  \\  anted  to  curry  favor  with  the  par- 
j  son  i)f  tlif  parish,  which  I  assure  j'ou,  Coudy, 
,1  do  not.  But  li.sten  to  me,  now;  you're 
I  never  to  bratbc  a  syllable  of  this  adventiu'e. ' 
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"  111  cjive  you  mv  oath  of  it,  sir,  if  you 
■wish,  takin'  it  for  o-ranted,  at  the  same  time, 
that  I'm  safe  with  you." 

"  Never  fear  that ;  I'm  not  the  man  to  play 
the  traitor  on  any  poor  fellow  that  I  might 
cf'ieh  at  any  illegal  work  of  the  kind." 

Both  were  now  within  a  few  perches  of  the 
/jdll-door,  when  the  prie.st,  who  was  scarcely 
able  to  speak  from  fatigue,  said  with  some 
difficulty  : — 

"  Con,  as  we  have  met,  I  think  you  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  this  night's  adven- 
ture on  yourself.  Here,  now,"  said  he,  de- 
jMsiting  his  bui-den  against  the  door  as  he 
spoke,  '•  I  think  the  best  thing  to  do,  in  order 
to  spare  their  feelings — for  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  they  are,  by  all  accounts,  a  deh- 
cately-minded  and  highly-educated  family — 
and  it  will  be  well  to  tax  them  as  little  as 
possible  ;  I  saj'  then,  let  us  j)lace  these  sacks 
against  the  hall-door,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
opened,  they  will  tumble  in  heels  foremost 
upon  them,  and  then  you  can  cut.  So  now 
I  leave  you  to  manage  it,  only,  on  any  earthly 
account,  don't  name  me  to  a  living  soul  in 
the  business.  Good  night,  now,  and  God 
bless  you — as  He  will,"  he  added,  retreating 
from  the  hall-door — "  as  He  will,  you  kind- 
hearted,  good-natured  ringleader  you." 

The  matter,  however,  did  not  end  here,  for, 
as  Burns  says,  "  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice 
and  men  may  gang  aglee."  The  aid  received 
by  the  venerable  Mr.  Goodison  and  his  family 
jiad  escaped  through  the  children,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  day,  and  had  spread 
through  the  neighborhood  ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
there  was  scarcely  a  voice  among  them  louder 
in  condemnation  of  the  fact  than  that  of  Con 
I\I']Miilion,  who  said  it  was  a  bad  way  to  ban- 
ish tithes  by  assistin'  the  parsons.  So  far  as 
lu'  was  ciuirorned,  however,  the  secret  did  not 
at  all  tr.uisiiire.  His  reverence,  however,  was 
by  no  means  so  fortunate.  The  next  morn- 
ing, he  and  his  curate  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  a  station  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  parish.  Father  Anthony,  however,  feel- 
ing himself  fatigued  by  his  burthen  of  the 
preceding  night,  sent  the  curate  on  befoi-e 
him,  with  an  assurance  that  he  would  follow 
him  in  an  hour  or  two.  He  accordingly  did 
so,  but,  with  his  usual  inattention  to  dress, 
was  seen  the  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
riding  along  the  pubhe  road — which  was  a 
great  thoroughfare — towards  the  locality  of 
the  station,  with  the  historj'  of  the  previous 
night's  transaction  written  as  clearly  on  his 
back  as  if  it  had  been  labelled  there  in  large 
and  legible  print.  The  trath  is,  the  humane 
and  charitable  priest  had  neglected  to  get 
Lis  coat  brushed — an  operation  which  it 
never  underwent  unless  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing— and  the  conseciuence  was,  that  whilst 


the  fi-ont  part  of  his  dress  was  tolerably 
black,  the  back  part  of  it  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  coat  of  a  miller.  The  sagacity 
of  the  people  was  not  for  a  moment  at  fa\ilt. 
Both  circumstances  wei-e  immediately  con- 
nected ;  liis  reverence's  secret  took  wind,  and 
before  the  exi^iration  of  forty-eight  hours 
was  known  to  the  whole  parish. 


CHAPTER  X\l. 

Miif/ue  Moy'anS  Anxiety  for  the  Safeti/  of  th". 
PurceVx— Tithe  Distraint. — Mamncre  of  Carrick 
shook — Good  News  for  Mr.  Temple. 

Matters  had  now  aiTived  at  such  a  crisis 
I  that  either  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  oi> 
1  tithes  should  be  considered  as  put  down  by 
[  riolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  passive  resist- 
!  ance  on  the  other  ;  for,  as  the  question  stood, 
;  it  had  to  grapple  with  both.  The  clergymen 
I  of  the  establishment,  cramjJed  by  poverty, 
and  harassed  bj'  delay,  were  not  now  in  a 
I  condition  to  recover  their  incomes  by  the 
t  tedious  and  expensive  processes  that  were 
hitherto  resorted  to.  Some  point,  however, 
was  made,  or  some  antiquated  statute  was 
ferretted  out,  owing  to  the  black-letter  craft 
of  certain  astute  lawyers,  by  which  the  parson 
or  proctor,  we  beheve,  as  the  case  might  have 
been,  instead  of  being  forced  to  uicm-  enor- 
]  mous  expense  for  the  recovery  of  any  indi- 
i  vidual  responsibility,  was  enabled,  through 
what  was  termed  a  Writ  of  RebeUion,  to  jom 
!  the  greater  i^art  of  a  parish,  if  not  the  whole 
of  it,  in  the  same  legal  process,  by  inserting 
j  their  names  in  the  ^t. 
j  At  first,  however,  and  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings,  the  resistance  was  by  no 
means  jDassive.  Exi^erience,  however,  soon 
j  taught  the  people  that  the  law  and  the 
executive,  when  opposed,  were  anything  but 
playthings,  and  the  loss  of  several  lives  on 
the  part  of  those  who  attempted,  by  force,  to 
j  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  former,  led  to 
I  the  expediency'  of  adoj)ting  the  passive  plan. 
j  A  widow's  son  had  been  shot  in  a  tithe-levy  ; 
'  and  on  the  other  side,  a  clergyman  named 
Ryder  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  outrage  of 
the  people — as,  we  believe,  had  other  rev- 
erend gentlemen  also,  together  with  a  tithe- 
•  proctor,  who  was  shot  in  his  own  field  in 
j  open  d.ay,  his  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
I  having  also  a  nan-ow  escape.  Purcel's  po- 
!  sition  was  now  one  of  extreme  danger  and 
'  difficulty.  The  combination  against  tithes 
!  had  been  caiTied  to  such  a  height,  that  not 
I  only  were  the  jieople  sworn  to  pay  no  tithes, 
1  but  all  the  proctor's  laborers  were  forced,  be- 
sides, to   quit  his   employment.      No  man 
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could  work  for  bim,  unless  at  the  cert<am  ' 
risk  of  Lis  life.  By  the  mere  influence  of 
money,  and  the  offer  of  triple  wages,  he  suf- 
ceeded  in  procuring  a  number  of  woi'kmen 
from  a  neighboring  county  ;  but  no  sooner 
were  they  seen  in  hi.s  emi)loyment,  than  an  ' 
immense  crowd  collected  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  after  treating  them  mth  | 
gi'eat  violence,  swore,  eveiy  man  of  them, 
never  to  work  for  Parcel,  or  any  other  tithe- 
proctor  whatever.  This  treatment  exasjier- 
ated'  the  Pun-els  exceedingly  ;  indeed,  so 
much  so,  that  they  expressed  to  the  people  a 
wish  th.it  their  liouse  should  be  attacked,  in 
order  that  they  might  thereby  have  an  op- 
portunity of  shooting  the  assailants  like 
doga  In  this  way  the  feeling  ran  on  be- 
tween them  day  by  day,  until  the  acrimony 
and  thu'st  for  vengeance,  ou  each  side,  had 
reached  its  utmost  height. 

In  the  meantime,  a  tithe  auction  w.is  to 
take  pLice  at  a  distance  of  some  three  or 
foui-  miles  fi-oni  the  Proctor's.  On  the 
morning  when  it  w;is  to  take  place,  5Iogue  | 
Moylan  told  Alick  Purc-el  that  he  wished  to  ! 
speak  to  hiin.  This  scoundrel's  plausibility 
Wivs  such,  tliat  he  had  continued  to  act  the  ; 
sjjy  and  traitor  in  the  family,  without  «x-  j 
citing  susi^icion  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  \ 
with  the  exception  only  of  Jeny  Joyce,  who  | 
being  himself  involved  in  \Vhiteboyism,  wius  ! 
placed  in  a  position  of  p-eat  diiKculty  and 
danger.  To  have  discovered  Mogue's  treach- 
ery, would  not  only  ci-iminate  himself,  by 
the  necessity  of  admitting  his  connection 
with  this  illegal  combination,  which  was  a 
felony  at  the  time,  but  it  would  also  have 
probably  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  life,  by 
betraying  the  designs  of  his  confederacy,  and 
thus  i)ro\-ing  liimself,  as  it  would  have  been 
termed,  a  traitor  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
cause  of  his  country.  Such,  in  truth,  are 
the  multifarious  evils  that  residt  from  il- 
legal consjiiracies  among  our  impulsive  and 
unreasoning  countryman. 

" Its  a  word  or  two  I'd  wish  to  spake  to 
you.  Ml'.  Alick." 

"Well,  Mogue,  what's  the  matter?  Are 
vou  still  determined  to  be  hard-heai-ted  to 
[)oor  Letty  Leuehan  ?  " 

"  That  i  may  never  sup  sorrow,  Mr.  Alick, 
if  I  can  help  the  foolish  creature  !  I  do  all 
I  can  to  let  her  see  that  we  are  not  aiquUs  ; 
but  the  thoughtless  girl  won't  be  conrinced. 
I  belong  to  a  fiuuily,  sir,  that  always  sufl'ered 
for  our  countluT.  Widin  the  last  six  hundre' 
j-eai-H,  I  have  it  fi-om  sound  authoritj',  that 
there  never  wa.s  a  ruction  on  Irish  gi'ound 
that  wa.sn't  the  manes  of  havin'  some  o' 
them  hanged  or  tninsporterl,  glory  be  to 
God  !  An'  you  know,  Mr.  Alick,  that's  a 
proud  boast,  an'  what  eveiy  one  couldn't  say." 


"  ;V11 1  can  say  then,  Mogue,  is,  that  if  you 
look  upon  tliat  a.s  an  honor,  I  have  no  ol>- 
jection  that  the  fate  shouM  follow  the  family, 
and.  I  suppose',  neither  have  you." 

"  Well,  inilecd  now,  and  that  I  may  never 
die  in  sin,  but  I  think  it  an  honor  to  oppose 
these  Sassanagh  laws  ;  an',  for  that  matther, 
to  ?_e  opposin'  them  ;  however,  as  to  mj-self, 
Ml-.  Alick,  I  am  by  nature  of  a  peaceable, 
quiet  tuni,  and  not  likely — " 

"To  gi-ace  a  gibbet,  Mogue:  well,  I  be- 
heve  not ;  but  what  is  this  you  wish  to  say 
to,  me  ?  " 

"  One  or  two  things  then,  sir.  Fii-st,  I 
heai-  that  Mr.  M'Carthy  is  comin'  down  to 
stay  wid  the  family  here,  bekaise  they  say 
it's  going  to  be  attacked." 

"Well,  is  it  not  both  a  friendly, and  a 
manly  offer  for  him  to  make  ?  " 

"  Granted,  Mr.  Alick  ;  but  instead  of  help- 
in'  you  all  to  keep  the  danger  olf,  he'll  only 
be  the  manes  of  briugiu'  it  on  ;  for  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  known  that  he's  here,  there 
will  be  ten  enemies  then  for  one  there  is 
now  against  you.  I  happtined  to  overhear  a 
discoorse  at  the  chapel  on  [Sunday  List  ;  and 
it's  fi'om  that  I'm  giviu'  you  my  axUice." 

"I  don't  cai'e  a  d — n,"  said  the  impetuous 
young  man,  "about  their  discourses  at 
chapeL  They  go  there  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  plotting  murders,  and  entering  into 
illegal  combinations,  than  for  that  of  praj'- 
ing  sincerely  or  \vorsliij)piug  God !  No  ;  we 
despise  and  defj-  them." 

"Well,  then, 'Mr. " 

"  Silence,  Mogue  ;    not  another  word   on 
that  subject.     I  am  obUged  to  you,  in  the  , 
meantime,  for  you  kindness,  and  the  interest 
you  feel  for  us." 

"  That  my  bed  may  be  made  in  heaven, 
thin,  but  I  do  feel  all  you  say ;  and  why 
shouhln't  I '?  But  I  Slid  I  had  a  thing  or 
two  to  mention,  an'  although  it  goes  against 
my  heai-t  to  say  it,  still  I  like  your  family  too 
well,  not  to  throw  you  out  a  hint  upon  it. 
'Tis  regarilin'  JeriT  Joyce,  ay — an'  ill-.  M'Car- 
thy too,  SU-." 

"Jerry  Joyce  and  M'Cai-thy ;  well,  what 
about  them'?  Jen-y's  a  rolUcking  shallow 
fool,  bjit  honest,  I  think." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Alick,  this  is  to  be  buried 
between  you  and  me.  I  saj-,  don't  trust 
him  ;  an'  as  for  M'Carthy,  it  doesn't  become 
the  Ukes  o'  me  to  disparage  him  ;  but  if 
there's  not  a  traitor  to  this  family  in  hisi 
coat,  I'm  not  here.  It's  pui-ty  well  knowni 
that  he's  a  Wliiteboy  ;  he  m-.W  a  caravat  it 
seems,  two  yeiu-s  agone,  and  wjis  wid  ould 
Paiuleen  Gar  when  Hanly  was  hanged 
for " 

"  And  who  was  Pauileen  Gar?"  asked  the 
other,  iuteiTupting  him. 
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"  He  was  the  head  o'  the  Shanavests,  and 
it  so  happened,  that  one  Hanly,  who  was 
head  of  the  Moyle  Eangers,  as  they  wor 
called,  was  hanged  only  for  bm-nin'  the 
house  of  a  man  that  tuck  a  fai-m  over  an- 
other man's  head.  Now  the  Shanavests  and 
the  Moj'le  Eangers,  you  see,  bein'  bitther 
enemies,  the  Shanavests  prosecuted  Hanly 
for  the  burning,  and  on  the  day  of  his  es- 
scution,  Paudeen  Gar  stayed  under  the  gal- 
lows, and  said  he  wouldn't  lave  the  place  tiU 
he'd  see  the  cai-avat*  put  about  Hanly 's  neck  ; 
an'  from  that  out  the  Moj'le  Rangers  was 
never  called  anything  but  Caravats." 

"  But  what  does  Shanavest  mean?  " 

"  It  manes  an  ould  waistcoat ;  that  is,  it's  the 
Irish  for  an  ould  waistcoat,  and  Paudeen  Gar's 
men  were  called  Shanavests,  bekaise  when 
they  went  out  to  swear  the  people  against 
tithes  and  priests'  dues,  they  put  ould  waist- 
coats about  them  for  fraid  o'  bein'  kno^vn." 

"  And  you  teU  me  that  M'Cai-thy's  a  White- 
boy?" 

"Wasn't  he  a  night  wid  them?  and  didn't 
he  come  home  in  the  mornin'  wid  his  face 
blackened  ?  " 

"  Well,  but  he  accounted  very  satisfactorily 
for  that." 

"I'm  a  friend  to  your  family,  IVIr.  Alick  ; 
and  what  I  tell  you  is  thi-ue  ;  an'  by  the 
same  token.  Miss  Juha  isn't  safe  in  the  one 
hovise  wid  him." 

"Come,  come,  Mogue,  don't  attempt  to 
make  any  illusion  of  that  kind.  You  are  an 
honest  but  over-anxious  fool,  and  like  many 
a  one  in  this  world,  would  make  mountains 
out  of  mole-hills." 

"Well,  sir,"  rephed  Mogue,  somewhat 
downcast,  "  when  the  time  comes  I'll  let  you 
know  why  I  say  so.  Don't  tmst  eitlier  o' 
them,  I  say, /or  the  present,  at  any  rate  ;  for  I 
hope  soon  to  know  more  about  them." 

"  Well,  then,  Mogue,"  said  Alick,  laughing, 
"I'll  keep  my  eye  on  them." 

"Do  so,  sh' ;  an'  as  I'm  spakin'  to  you  as 
a  fi-iend  that  you  may  trust,  I  tell  you,  IMr. 
Alick,  that  although  I'm  quiet,  as  I  said  a 
while  agone,  still  as  there's  likely  to  be  dan- 
ger to  your  family,  I'd  wish  to  help  you  to  meet 
it,  and  to  do  whatever  little  I  could  in  your 
defence — I  would,  indeed  ;  but  you  know, 
Ml-.  Alick,  I  can't  do  that  so  long  as  I'm  kei^t 
sleepin'  in  the  out-houses.  If  I  was  allowed 
ruiy  kind  of  a  shake-down  in  the  house,  I  ! 
could  do  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  assistance. 
I  could  help  you  to  load  your  fire-arms,  or  I 
could  take  charge  of  the  ladies,  and  many 
other  thing  that  I  couldn't  do  out  o'  the 
house,  so  that  was  aU  I  had  to  say  to  you, 
Ky.  Alick." 


'  Carvat ;   fact— such  is  their  orig 


"Thank  you,  Mogue  ;  I  really  feel  obHged 
to  you  ;  and  I  shah  think  over  what  rou  have 
said  to  me.  If  we  admit  any  stranger  to 
sleep  in  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
j\Ii-.  M'Carthy,  you  shall  be  the  man  ;  I  will 
jn-omise  you  that  much,  conditionally." 

"  And  not  a  word  of  what  I  hinted  about 
Jerry?" 

"  You  need  not  be;  at  all  uneasy  on  that 
score  ;  as  I  said,  I  shall  keej)  my  eye  on  him. 
We  must  now  go  to  prepare  for  this  auction, 
which  of  course,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
will  be  both  an  iinpleasant  and  unprofitable 
affair.  Go,  then,  and  get  the  horses.  We 
have  also  some  processes  to  seiwe,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  that  we  should  see  the  bailiffs, 
to  give  them  proper  instructions,  and  direc- 
tions to  the  houses  on  which  they  are  to 
serve  them." 

"Is  Mr.  O'Driscol  goin'  wid  you,  sir?" 

"  No,  Mogue,"  replied  Alick,  laughing, 
"  ever  since  the  counhy  has  rUim,  as  he  calls 
it.  Ml".  O'Driscol  has  lost  his  health.  In- 
deed, ever  since  the  day  he  was  attacked  at 
Philpot's  Corner,  by  the  four  bhick  faces,  a 
fact  which  he  has  dignified  with  the  name  of 
insuiTection,  he  has  taken  no  active  paii  in 
public  life.  He  does  nothing  now  but  cor- 
respond with  his  friend  the  Castle,  as  he 
says." 

The  morning  on  which  this  conversation 
took  place  was  a  dull,  gloomy  one,  about  the 
middle  of  December.  It  did  not  rain,  but 
the  weather  had  been  iaik  and  desolate  in 
character  for  above  a  neek  before  ;  in  fact, 
of  that  cheerless  descrijjtion  wliich  represses 
animal  spirits,  and  superinduces  upon  the 
mind  impressions  that  are  dreaiy  and  dis- 
heartening. 

^.  chief  constable  of  poUce,  accompanied 
by  a  body  of  forty  men  well  armed,  started 
from  near  the  proctor's  house,  in  order  to 
execute  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
or  rather  to  protect  those  who  were  about  to 
do  so,  by  first  holding  an  auction,  and  serv- 
ing a  i^rocess  fi-om  the  same  court  afterwards, 
in  another  jJace.  For  the  first  mile  or  so 
there  was.  not  much  notice  taken  of  them  ;  a 
few  boys  only,  and  some  women,  kept  hoot- 
ing and  screaming  at  theii'  heels  as  they 
went  along.  W^ithin  about  two  miles  or  so 
of  the  place  of  their  destination,  men  began  to 
appear  ujDon  the  hills  in  increasing  groups,  and 
horns  were  soon  sounding  in  every  direction. 
This,  however,  was  not  all ;  on  reaching  a 
chapel,  the  bell  began  to  ring,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  as  they  advanced,  the  beUs  of 
the  whole  country  aroirad  them  were  peal- 
uig  rajjidly  and  with  violence.  The  ciowds 
now  began  to  coalesce,  and  to  gather  about 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  kept  them 
completely  hemnied  in  ;  and  in  this  mannei 
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they  proceeded,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
premises  on  which  the  auction  was  to  be 
held.  The  peasantiy  were  fonuidably  armed 
with  eveiy  sort  of  weapon  that  tlie  moment 
fould  supply  ;  for,  on  siidi  occasions  as  this, 
the  people  never  used  fire-arms.  These, 
carried  in  the  open  day,  mi^ht  enable  the 
l)')lice  to  know  tlie  persons  of  those  who  il- 
'r;.;;dh-  possessed  them,  and,  consequently,  get 
-iicli  individuals  into  trouble.  Their  arms, 
"u  this  occasi(jn,  consisted  of  pitt-hforks, 
spades,  shovels,  scythes,  bill-hooks,  and 
heavy  sticks,  whilst  it  was  observed  that 
several  of  those  who  earned  these  weapons 
in  one  hand,  carrieil  a  round,  destructive 
stone  about  two  or  three  pounds'  weight,  in 
the  other.  A  powerful  man,  who  wore  a 
sash  across  his  shoulders,  and  a  military  cap 
that  was  peaked  so  as  to  conceal  his  face, 
appeai-ed  as  leader,  and  seemed  completely 
to  direct  and  regulate  theu-  motions.  The 
state  of  tumult  througliout  and  over  the  face 
of  the  country  w.ls  indeed  frightfid,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  a  chief  consti'.ble  and  only 
forty  police  felt  the  danger  of  their  position 
and  the  utter  inadequacy  of  their  numbers, 
either  to  carry  the  decrees  of  the  law  into 
execution,  or  to  defend  themselves,  with 
anything  like  success,  against  the  burning 
ferocity  of  the  armed  multitudes  bj-  whom 
they  were  surrounded. 

At  length  the  auction  commenced,  and 
the  tirst  article  put  up  for  competition  was 
a  fine  heifer,  but  not  an  individual  present 
wouM  open  his  lips  to  bid  for  her  ;  and,  on 
a  little  further  e.xamination,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  all  the  cattle  luul  been  branded 
with  the  word  tithe,  in  large  and  legiljle 
characters.  The  family  on  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  abrnit  being  levied,  walked  about 
at  their  ease,  and  rather  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
nnvtter,  as  a  triumph  over  law,  than  as  a  cii-- 
cuinstance  that  was  calculated  to  <lepress  or 
annoy  them.  Tlicy  ottored  no  olist ruction  ; 
neither  did  they,  on  the  other  liand.  aftbrd 
the  slightest  possible  facihty  to  tlie  officers  of 
the  law.  They  were  strictly  and  to  the  let- 
ter passive. 

The  heifer  alluded  to  having  been  put 
aside  for  want  of  a  bidder,  a  tine  cow  was 
put  up,  and  all  the  usu:d  cajoling  and  seduc- 
tive provocations  to  competition  and  pur- 
cha.se  were  held  out,  but  in  vain.  Eveiy 
flourish  of  the  baililT,  who  acted  as  auction- 
eer, wa.s  lost,  as  it  were,  on  empty  space, 
and  might  as  well  have  been  uttered  in  a 
desert.  Iiutter-ca.sks,  kitchen  vessels,  and 
everything  on  which  the  impress  could  be 
affixed,  was  marked  with  the  hated  brand  of 
"lilhi'."  No  one,  however,  would  bid;  and 
when  the  bailifts,  on  seeing  that  none  pre- 
sent was  either  willing  or  courageous  enough 


I  to  do  so,  began  to  bid  themselves,  the  silence 
I  of  the  people  still  remained  unbroken.  They 
then  put  up  some  furniture,  all  of  which  was 
branded  "lilhe  ;"  but,  on  purchasing  it  for 
another  market,  they  found  that  it  was  im- 
:  possible  to  remove  it,  as  neither  horse  nor 
;  cart,  nor  any  available  vehicle  for  that  pur- 
pose, could  be  had  at  any  cost.  So  far. 
;  therefore,  the  law  and  all  its  authority,  sup- 
jjorted  besides  by  a  large  body  of  constabu- 
lary, were  completely  defeated,  and  it  was 
obvious  that,  indess  those  on  w'.om  the 
perilous  duty  of  executing  it  fell,  <  ime  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  removing  the  prop- 
erty, that  is  to  say,  with  horses,  carts,  and 
a  body  of  niiUtary  besides,  every  such  auc- 
tion must  terminate  in  failure. 

The  shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  distance 
they  had  to  go,  when  taken  in  connection 
with  the  ferocious  state  of  the  people,  pre- 
vented the  bailitis  and  their  protectors  from 
I  serving  the  process,  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  on  another  pai'ty.  It  was  therefore 
determined  on  to  abandon  the  property  for 
the  pi-esent,  and  execute  the  service  on  the 
following  day. 
j  The  next  morning  opened  with  the  same 
dull,  dark,  and  desolute  appearance,  as  did 
the  preceding.  On  this  occasion,  as  then^ 
I  was  no  auction  to  hold  and  but  one  process 
I  to  serve,  only  a  single  b;iihft'  was  uecessju-y. 
\  No  diminution,  hcnvever,  was  made  in  the 
I  number  of  police  who  attended  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  pnrly  selected  for  the  service  of  tiiis  day 
ought  rather  to  have  been  iucreasetl,  inas- 
much as  the  bailiff  in  question  had  rendered 
himself  so  juetly  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
that  it  was  fatuity  itself  to  suppose  that, 
smarting  as  they  were  under  the  scoundrel's 
,  wanton  and  obscene  insults,  it  was  possible 
j  they  would  suffer  him  to  escape.  The  party 
hiul,  consequently,  no  sooner  set  out,  than 
the  homs  once  moi-e  began  to  blow,  the  bells 
to  ring,  and  the  whole  country  around  to 
I  stir  into  tumult  and  action.  The  same  arms 
.  as  we  have  alretuly  mentioned  were  in  requi- 
'  sition,  with  some  old  iiike-himdles,  and  an 
I  occasional  rusty  pike  or  two  that  may  have 
'  seen  service  in  "98. 

I  On  the  pre^^ous  day  the  people  had  re- 
solved to  maintain  an  arnu^d  neutrality,  and 
to  observe,  unless  attacked,  the  sim-it  of  pa.s- 
sive  resistance  m  its  strictest  sense.  Now, 
however,  the  man  who,  confiding  in  and 
aljusiiig  the  protection  and  authority  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  had  so  gio.ssly  insulted 
them  by  language  that  was  both  indecent 
and  unchristian  ;  who  had  not  only  attacked 
their  want  of  morals,  but  ridiculed  their 
;  religion  ; — this  person,  we  say,  w.ls  within 
their  gi'a.sp.  and  let  what  might  Ije  the  result, 
tliev  were  determined,  to  a  man,  "  to  Itaoe  the 
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proce><s-server  oi'  hlood .'  "  for  such  was  the 
expression.  The  people  now  shouted,  and 
liad  evidently  made  up  their  minds,  not  only 
to  secure  the  process-server,  but  to  attack 
the  police  themselves,  at  any  risk.  Such 
was  the  aijprehension  of  this,  that  their 
officer  deemed  it  necessary  to  halt  his  party, 
and  order  them  to  prime  and  load,  which 
they  did.  Whilst  they  halted,  so  did  the  as- 
sailants ;  but,  upon  resumi'  g  their  march 
to  the  house  of  the  tithe-defaulter,  the 
crowds,  V  ho  were  every  moment  increasing 
in  numbe^  and  in  fury,  resumed  their  march 
also,  grad  lally  closing  upon  and  coming 
nearly  into  contact  with  them.  Lideed,  they 
were  now  so  close,  that  the  object  of  all  this 
jn-eparation,  and  concert,  and  niotiou,  could 
he  distinctly  ascertained  from  their  language 
and  deine.inor.  Ever  and  anon  there  arose 
tvom  them,  extending  far  and  wide  over  the 
■country,  one  general  ci-y  and  exclamation, 
dccomjDanied  by  menacing  gestures  and  blaz- 
ing eyes  : — "  2'he  procesti-iiui-uer  or  Blood  ! — 
Butler  or  hlood  !  " 

This  unfortimate  individual,  having  put  a 
copy  of  the  jDrocess  under  thp  door,  took  his 
place  in  the  centre  of -the  police,  who  turned 
to  the  left  of  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
retreating  ;  and  it  is  to  be  dej)lored  that  the 
retreat  in  question  was  not  conducted  with 
more  discipline  and  judgment. 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
preceding  day,  the  same  joerson  who  acted 
ds  the  jjopular  leader  was  present,  dressed 
as  before,  in  a  sash,  and  peaked  cap  that 
concealed  the  greater  portion  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was,  besides,  Stherwise  dis- 
guised. On  arriving  at  the  defaulter's  house, 
this  man  took  off  his  sash,  lest  it  inight  make 
him  a  more  conspicuous  oliject  for  the  police, 
in  case  of  a  recounter,  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  from  which  one  end  of  it,  however, 
protruded.  Two  other  leaders  held  subor- 
dinate r:ink  under  him,  a  circumstance 
which  guAo  to  the  whole  proceedings  a 
character  of  i^rcmeditated  concert  and  de- 
liberation. 

From  the  house  of  the  defaulter,  the 
police,  encircUng  the  process-server,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  certain  direction  to  a  place  called 
Tennison's  Gate  ;  but  so  closelj'  were  they 
now  pressed  upon  by  the  multitude  that  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  them  off  with  their 
bayonets.  Their  threats,  their  increasing 
numbers,  and  theii"  irrepressible  fury,  now 
axcitcd  such  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the 
police,  that  one  of  them,  calling  to  his  officer, 
entreated  him  to  take  them  into  the  open 
tield,  where  alone  their  arms  could  afford 
them  protection  ;  or  if  not,  he  added,  that 
they  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of 
their  enemies.     At  that  instant,  two  or  three 


of  the  leaders  of  the  people  were  in  commu- 
nication with  that  gentleman,  one  of  them 
resting  his  hand  upon  his  horse's  neck,  and 
the  other  so  close  to  him  that  his  wordb 
could  be  distinctly  heard. 

"  Captain  G s,"  said  the  latter,  "  don't 

be  afraid — meek  yourself  aisy — not  a  hair  of 
your  head,  nor  any  of  the  lioUce,  will  be 
touched  ;  we  only  want  the  process-server  ; 
let  him  be  given  up,  and  you  will  be  safe." 

"  Sooner  than  give  him  up  to  you,"  he  re- 
Ijhed,  "we  will,  every  man  of  us,  part  with 
our  lives.  Sacrifice  us  you  maj',  but  we  will 
never  surrender  our  charge." 

Instead,  however,  of  following  the  sound  ad- 
vice of  one  of  his  own  men,  the  chief  con- 
stable, credulous  to  infatuation,  allowed  the 
infuriated  body,  by  ^yhicll  he  and  his  men 
were  surrounded,  still  to  jjress  in  upon  him, 
without  taking  those  precautions  which  com- 
mon sense,  coolness,  and  the  in.seciu-ity  of 
his  position,  should  have  dictated. 

By  the  time  they  had  passed  the  place 
called  Tennison's  Gate,  a  large  body  had  col- 
lected in  their  front,  blocking  up  the  road 
they  had  to  pass,  and  which  would  have  con- 
ducted them  in  a  different  direction,  but  not 
one  so  peculiarly  j^erilous.  From  this  they 
made  a  turn  to  the  left  into  a  lane  that  would 
have  led  them  back  again  to  a  little  village 
through  which  they  had  ak-eady  passed,  th 
bell  of  which  was  already  sounding  theil 
death-knell.  The  constabularj%  by  turning 
into  the  narrow  lane  at  the  left,  unconsciously 
approached  the  very  ambush  into  which  the 
people,  or  rather  then-  more  disciiilined 
leaders,  had  intended  to  decoy  them.  This 
Line  «:is  t'liiloscd  by  walls,  and  on  one  side 
the  i^i'iuHi'l  was  considerably  elevated  and 
coveied  with  stones,  thus  affording  to  their 
assailants  every  possible  opportunity  of  co  i- 
pleting  their  destruction.  The  unfortunace 
men  were  pressed  by  a  cro^'d  on  their  right, 
composed  of  those  who  occujjied  the  eleva- 
tion ;  another  crowd  pressed  ujjon  their 
rear  ;  whilst  a  third  body  obstructed  them 
in  fi-ont,  thus  keeping  them  pent  up,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  crowds  on  every  side. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  person  in  com- 
mand of  the  constabulaiy  was  not  only  unfit 
for  his  duty,  but  ignorant  of  anything  like 
military  disciphue  or  manoeu\Ting.  He  must 
have  completely  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
otherwise  his  easiness  of  belief  and  simiDhcity 
are  utterly  unaccountable.  As  it  was,  in  two 
or  three  minutes  after  the  hollow  assurances 
of  good-will  uttered  by  those  whom  he  saw 
bristling  at  the  same  time  with  vengeance 
about  him,  an  effort  was  made  by  a  man  to 
drag  the  unfortunate  process-server  out  oi 
the  lines.  He  was  immediately  pulled  back 
by  a  policeman,  but  was  scarcely  restored  to 
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liis  place,  wlien  lie  was  struck  on  the  side  of  | 
the  hesui  with  a  wattle.  The  blow  caused  j 
him  to  stat^fjer,  and  would  have  caused  him  j 
to  fall,  hut  that  he  was  seized  and  kept  upon  j 
his  k'<;;s  l)y  the  policeman.  He  had  not  time,  i 
however,  to  recover  his  steatlines.s,  when  he  \ 
was  felled  to  the  f^roimd  bj'  a  blow  fi'om  a  j 
stone,  which  Sent  him  to  thegi'ound  a  coii^se. 
A  general  assault  with  every  description  of  ! 
rude  and  formidable  weajjons,  now  com- 1 
meuced  upon  the  unfortunate  constjiliuhuT.  I 
Tiieir  imbecile  and  uucautious  officer  tired  [ 
his  j)istol,  and  in  a  moment  afterwards  was  I 
knocked  from  his  horse  and  instantly  put  to  I 
death.  The  crowd  now  rushed  on  them  from 
all  sides,  and  so  sharp,  short,  and  decisive  1 
was  the  massacre,  that  in  about  the  space  of 
two  miinites,  twelve  men  lay  butchered  ou 
the  spot 

Other  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  | 
there  were,  liut  none  so  frightful  as  tlie  above. 
Most  persons  remember  Itathcormac  and 
Newtoubarry,  but  wc  do  not  imagine  that  a 
recapitulation  of  such  atrocities  ciui  be  at  all 
agreeable  to  the  genei-ality  of  our  readers, 
and  for  this  reason  we  content  ourselves  with 
barely  alluding  to  them,  as  a  corroboration 
of  the  disorganized  condition  of  society  which 
then  existed,  and  which  we  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  describe. 

But  perhaps  nothing,  after  all,  can  te.stthe 
inextinguishable  hatred  of  tithes  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  more  than  the  stiu-tling 
and  almost  incredible  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment, aided  by  as  sound  a  lawyer,  and  as 
able  an  attoniey-general  as  ever  lived,  and  a 
powerful  bar  besides,  were  not  able,  dui'ing 
the  following  spring  and  summer  assizes,  \o 
convict  a  single  individual  concerned  in  this 
massacre,  which  is  now  a  jwrlion  of  our 
countr3-'8  histoiT,  and  still  well  remembered 
as  that  of  Canickshock,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

This  double  triumpli  of  the  people  over 
liie  tithe  and  police,  created  a  strong  sensa- 
tion throughout  the  Icingdom,  and  even  shook 
the  two  houses  t>f  parliament  with  dismay. 

Indeed,  there  prol)ably  never  existed  in 
Ireland,  any  combination  or  confederacy  of 
the  jjeople  so  bitter,  or  with  such  a  deejily- 
rooteil  hold  upon  the  popular  mind  as  that 
against  tithes,  as  it  slumbered  and  revived 
from  time  to  time.  And  wliat  is  rather 
singular,  too,  the  frequent  agitations  arising 
from  it,  which  in  its  perio<lical  returns  c'on- 
vulsf^d  the  counti-y,  were  almost  uniformly, 
or  at  least  veiy  fretpumtly,  jiroductive  of  a 
collat<-ral  one  against  priests'  dues.  Up  until 
the  ye.ar  ",^\,  however,  or  '32,  the  agitators 
against  titlies  were  more  for  their  reiluction 
than  their  extinction.  The  reduction  of 
tithes  and   priests'  dues   went,  as   we  have 


said,  very  frequently  together,  or  rather  the 
one  genenilly  produced  the  other.  The 
Thresliei-s,  in  their  eiu-ly  existence,  were  as 
active  in  their  attempts  to  diminish  the  in- 
come of  the  i>riests  by  intimidation,  a-s  they 
were  that  of  the  pai-son.  Their  plan  was, 
with  white  shirts  over  their  clothes,  and 
white  handlverchiefs  round  their  hats  so  as  to 
conceal  the  features,  to  pay  a  nightly  visit 
to  some  quiet  and  timitl  man,  wliom  they 
swore,  on  pain  of  tleath,  to  visit  the  neigh- 
boring chapel  in  order  to  inform  the  priest, 
in  the  face  of  his  own  congregation,  that  un- 
less he  reduced  the  fees  for  marriage  to  half- 
a-guinea,  those  of  baptism  to  nincteeii-pence 
half-penny,  and  celebrate  JIass  for  thirteen 
pence,  he  might  prepare  his  coffin.  If  ho 
got  hay  and  oats  for  his  horse  at  a  station, 
he  was  at  liberty  to  take  them,  but  if  not,  he 
was  to  depart  quietly,  ou  pain  of  smarting 
for  it.  The  unfortunate  individuals  on  whom 
they  imposed  this  jiainful  and  dangerous 
duty,  were  much  to  be  pitied  whilst  this  con- 
federacy lasted.  To  submit  to  an  illegal 
oath,  without  reporting  the  matter  to  the  next 
magistrate,  was  a  capital  felony,  as  it  was 
voluntarily  to  execute  anj'  of  their  criminal 
behests.  If,  then,  the  unfortunate  individual 
pitched  upon  for  the  performance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary office  refused  to  dis(rharge  it,  he 
was  probably  shot  by  the  Threshers  or 
Carders,  and  if  he  carried  their  wishes  into 
eifect,  he  was  liable  to  be  hanged  by  the 
government,  so  tliat  his  option  lay  between 
the  relative  comforts  of  l)eiug  hanged  or  shot 
— a  rather  auomjilcnis  state  of  society,  by  the 
way. 

The  vengeance  of  the  people  against  Pur- 
cel  and  his  sous  had  now  ri.sen  or  was  fast 
rising,  to  its  height.  This  intrepid  man  and 
these  resolute  young  men,  aitled  by  the  writs 
of  rebellion  and  tlie  executive  authorities, 
had  ner\'ed  themselves  up  to  the  collection 
of  tithe,  through  a  spirit  that  was  akin  to 
vengeance.  In  fact,  they  felt  an  inhuman 
delight — at  least  the  father  and  his  eldest 
son  did — in  levying  tlie  execution  of  the  writs 
in  the  most  pitiless  and  oppressive  manner. 
They  themselves  ])rovided  horses  and  cai-ts, 
and  uniler  protx'ction  of  the  militiuy  and  po- 
lice—for both  were  now  necessary — they 
swept  off  cattle,  crojis,  and  furniture,  at  a 
ruinous  vidue  to  the  defaulters.  At  length 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  a  strugghng 
widow,  whose  only  son,  exasperated  at  the 
ruin  which  their  proceedings  had  wrought 
ujxm  his  mother,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
induced  a  few  thoughtless  boys  like  himself 
to  resist  the  law.  It  was  an  act  of  folly  for 
which  his  life  paid  tlic  penalty.  Ho  wiwahot 
dead  on  the  spot,  iui<l  his  death  proved  the 
signal  for  raising  the  gloomy  curtain  that 
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veils  the  last  of  the  drama  in  which  the  tithe- 
proctor  makes  his  appearance. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  this  youth,  John 
Purcel  had  occasion  to  go  to  Dublin,  to  tran- 
sact some  business  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turbot, 
and  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis  he  was 
obUged  to  stop  for  more  than  an  hour  at  the 
county  town,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  mail- 
coach.  As  he  lingered  about  the  door  of  the 
coach-office,  he  noticed  a  crowd  of  jjersous 
coming  down  the  street,  bearing  something 
that  resembled  a  human  figui-e  on  a  beir. 
It  was  evidently  the  corpse  of  some  iserson, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  it  could  not  have 
been  a  fiuieral,  inasmuch  as  he  saw  that  it 
c-xmefvom  the  churchyard  instead  of  going 
/()  it.  The  body  was  covered  with  a  mort- 
cloth,  so  that  he  could  not  ascertain  whether 
it  was  that  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  Walking 
at  its  head  as  a  chief  mourner  does  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  an  old  man  with  gray  hair,  who 
appeared  to  have  every  feature  of  his  vener- 
able countenance  impressed  wth  tlie  charac- 
ter of  an  affliction  which  no  language  could 
exj)ress.  He  neither  sjjoke  nor  looked  to 
either  side  of  him,  but  walked  onward  in  a 
stujjor  of  grief  that  was  evidently  too  deep 
for  tears — for  he  shed  none,  his  face  was  pale 
even  unto  ghastliness,  whdst  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  dai'kness  over  it,  which  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  the  gloom  of  a  broken 
down  and  hopeless  heart. 

Jolm  Piu-cel,  after  making  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  singular  procession, 
was  enabled,  from  several  of  the  bj'-standei'S, 
to  ascertain  the  follo\ving  affecting  and  mel- 
ancholy particulars.  The  reader  cannot  for- 
get the  conversation  between  the  proctor  and 
his  sons,  concerning  the  murder  of  a  certain 
farmer  named  Murray,  in  the  early  part  of 
tliis  nai-rative.  The  poor  youth  who  had 
been  appointed,  under  the  diabohcal  system 
of  Whiteboyism,  to  perpetrate  that  awful 
crime,  was  the  very  young  man  who,  diu'iug 
the  journey  of  the  Whiteboys  to  the  moun- 
tains, had  held  a  kind  of  sotto  voce  conversa- 
tion with  the  mysterious  jjerson  who  proved 
himself  to  be  so  sincere  a  friend  to  Frank 
M'Carthy.  A  misunderstanding  for  several 
years,  or  rather  a  feehng  of  ill-will,  had  sub- 
sisted between  his  father  and  Murray,  and  as 
this  circumstance  was  kno-rnj,  the  malignant 
and  cowai'dly  miscreants  availed  themselves 
of  it  to  give  a  color  of  revenge  to  the  murder, 
m  order  to  screen  themselves.  At  all  events, 
the  poor  misguided  youth,  who  had  been 
stimulated  with  liquor,  and  goaded  on  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  from  fear  of  a  vio- 
lent death  if  he  refused  it,  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  executed,  leaving  his  childless 
father  and  mother,  whose  affections  were  cen- 
tred in  him,  m  a  state  of  the  most  indescrib- 


I  able  despair  and  misery.  Bj'  the  interces- 
sion and  influence  of  friends,  his  body  was 
i  restored  to  them,  and  inteiTed  in  the  chiirch- 
[  yard,  from  which  the  i^roeession  just  men- 
j  tioned  had  issued.  The  heart,  however — or, 
to  come  neai-er  the  truth — the  reason  of  the 
j  mother — that  loving  mother— could  not  bear 
■  the  blow  that  deprived  her  of -her  innocent 
j  boy — her  pride,  her  only  one.  In  about  a 
week  after  his  interment  she  proceeded  one 
(  morning  to  his  grave,  bearing  -n-ith  her  the 
1  breakfast  which  the  poor  youth  had  been  ac- 
I  customed  to  take.  This,  in  fact,  became  her 
j  daily  habit,  and  here  she  usually  sat  for 
hours,  unty  in  most  cases  her  woe-stricken 
husband,  on  missing  her,  was  obhged,  by 
I  some  pardonable  fiction,  to  lure  her  home 
I  under  the  expectation  of  seeing  him.  This 
I  continued  during  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
1  and  the  greater  portion  of  winter — up  in  fact 
j  until  the  i^receding  night.  She  had,  some 
I  time  dui-ing  the  course  of  that  night,  escaped 
from  her  poor  husband  while  he  slept,  and 
having  entered  the  grave-yard  by  stone  steps 
that  were  in  a  part  of  the  wall — tor  a  passage 
went  tlu-ough  it — she  reached  her  boy's  grave, 
where  it  was  supposed,  after  having  for  some 
time,  jDrobably  until  lassitude  and  sorrow, 
and  a  fi-ame  worn  down  by  her  peculiar  ca- 
lamity, had  induced  sleeji — she  was  found 
dead  in  the  course  of  the  morning — an  af- 
flicting but  beautiful  instance  of  that  undy- 
ing love  of  a  mother's  heart,  which  survives 
the  WTeck  of  all  the  other  faculties  that  com- 
jiose  her  being. 

Her  miserable  husband  and  fi-iends  were 
then  bearing  her  body  home,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  waked  decently  and  with  due  re- 
spect, ere  it  should  mingle  T\ith  the  ashes  of 
him  whom  she  had  loved  so  well.  So  much 
for  the  conseqiienees  of  being  concerned  in 
those  secret  and  criminal  confederacies,  that 
commit  such  fatal  ravages,  not  only  in  soci- 
ety, but  in  domestic  life,  and  stand  so  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  laws  of  both  God  and  man. 
Purcel,  on  reacliing  the  metropolis,  was  a 
great  deal  astonished  at  the  chimge  wliich  he 
observed  in  Dr.  Turbot.  That  gentleman's 
double  chin  had  followed  the  carnal  fortunes 
of  the  church  that  supported  it.  The  rosy 
dewlaiD,  in  fact,  was  no  longer  visible,  if  we 
exeei^t  a  slight  i^endulous  article,  which  de- 
fied the  whole  nomenclatm-e  of  colors  to 
classify  its  tint,  and  was  only  visible  when 
his  head  and  neck  assumed  a  peculiar  atti- 
tude. In  fact,  the  change  ajipeared  to  Piu-- 
eel  to  have  been  an  exceecbngly  beneficiai 
one.  The  gross  carnal  character  of  his  whole 
appearance  was  gone  ;  his  person  had  become 
comparatively  thin,  and  had  a  far  and  dia- 
tant,  but  still  an  approximating,  tendency  uo 
something  of  the  apostolic.     He   was  now 
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leadiufjbj  comj-ulsion,  a  reasonable  and  nat- 
ural lijfe,  and  one  not  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  simple  principles  of  liis  religion, 
wliatever  it  might  be  with  those  of  the  then 
estaltlishracnt.  His  lioi-ses  and  ciuriages  and 
powdered  servants  were  all  gone  too,  so  was 
the  rich  air  of  w  ealth  and  costl_y  luxuiy  which 
fonuerlj-  breathed  throughout  his  tine  man- 
sion, in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
of  the  metropoUs.  His  eye,  no  longer  load- 
ed by  tlie  bloodshot  symptoms  of  an  over-fed 
and  plethoric  constitution,  was  now  clear 
and  intellectual,  and  there  appeared  to  be  an 
unencumbered  acti^^ty  about  his  jaws  that 
argued  a  vigor  and  quickness  of  execution  in 
matters  of  a  sumptiiaiy  character,  which, 
when  gross  and  imwii-ldy  from  luxury,  they 
never  could  reach.  He  was  by  no  means  in 
his  usual  spirits,  it  is  ti-ue,  but  then  he  Wius 
ill  much  better  health,  and  a  vague  report  of 
sometliing  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  to  the  cler- 
gy, to  the  tune  of  a  million,  gave  him  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  clirerfuhiess. 

John  Purcel,  ha\nng  dispatched  his  busi- 
ness with  him  as  quickly  as  he  coiUd,  called 
upon  il'Cju-thy  in  college.  This  gentleman 
liaviiig,  in  fact,  heard  such  an  account  of  the 
tliieiits  and  determinations  of  vengeance  with 
« liich  the  I'urcel  fsunily  were  threatened,  hatl 
felt  deep  imxiety  as  to  their  fate.  He  had 
writtcii  more  than  once  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject, entreating  that,  as  their  wealth  had  reu- 
ilered  them  independent,  they  would  remove 
either  to  Lisnagola  or  Dublin.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  determination  to  which  they  had 
come  recently  themselves,  and  one  portion 
of  John's  business  to  the  metropolis  was  con- 
nected with  it. 

On  the  day  pre^^ous  to  Purcel's  visit  to 
JlXJarthy,  that  young  man  had  received  tlie 
following  sliort  and  somewhat  mysterious 
communication  from  the  country  : — 

"  Mr.  M'Carthy. — Sir — If  you  wish  to  save 
some  of  Mr.  Purcel's  family — save  Ihem  all 
you  cannot — and  if  you  liave  courage,  and 
isn't  afi-aid  to  risk  your  hfe,  you  will  come 
down  to  Longsht)t  Lodge  and  wait  there  till 
you  here  more  from 

■  O.NE  THAT  H.tS  PROVED    HI5LSELF  YOUR  FrIESD." 

This  determined  H'Carthy;  and  when  John 
Purcel  asked  liim  to  spend  the  Christmas 
with  them,  he  felt  gi-atitied  at  tlie  alacrity 
with  which  the  other  embraced  his  oft'er. 
The  next  morning  tliey  started  for  Longshot 
Loilge.  and  in  due  time  were  cordially  greet- 
ed by  the  proctor  and  his  family. 

The  day  before  C'hnstmas— uiiiversaUj- 
known  as  Christmas  Eve — at  length  arrived. 
Un  that  morning,  our  friend  Jlr.  Temple  and 
his  family  were  seated  at  breakfast  with  easy 


I  and  cheerful  hearts,  when  the  following  con- 
versatiou  took  pLace  ;  and  we  introduce  it  for 
I  the  purpose  of  gi'atifying  our  readers,  who, 
f  we  are  certain,  will  rejoice  in  hearing  the 
I  cu'cumstances  that  form  its  subject  matter. 
:  "  Charles,  my  dear,  I  always  knew  that  my 
[  dear  grandpapa  was  a  kind  and  forgiving 
man  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  a  convic- 
tion that  such  sincerity  of  heart,  and  such 
unexampled  purity  of  purpose  as  yours, 
would  not  be  permitted  long  to  suffer.  Read 
i  the  letter  again  my  love." 
'  Her  husband,  whose  mild  features  were 
absolutely  radiant  with  an  expression  of  de- 
light— an  expression  that  was  elevated,  be- 
sides, witli  a  glow  of  fervent  and  devotional 
feeling — now  read  the  letter  again,  which  was 
to  the  following  ett'ect : — • 

!  "My  dear  Maria, — I  do  not  tliink  that  a 
I  man  of  my  years — now  near  seventy-two — 
I  Avho  feels  how  many  duties  he  has  neglected 
j  in  this  life,  and  who,  consequently,  knows 
'  how  much  he  requires  to  be  forgiven,  ought 
j  any  longer  to  class  himself  with  those  who 
are  disposed  to  withhold  their  pardon  from 
human  error.  I  wrote  some  time  ago  to 
yoiu"  father,  requesting,  nay,  commanding 
!  him,  to  suti'er  himself  to  be  reconciled  to 
1  you  ;  but  his  reply  was,  that,'  although  he 
was  not  averse  to  it  in  due  time,  yet  he  said 
I  that  for  the  present  he  must  decline  it — not 
so  much,  he  added,  for  want  of  aft'ection  for 
j  you,  as  that  he  might  the  more  strongly 
manifest  a  sense  of  his  displeasui-e  at  your 
I  conduct,  in  throwing  yourself  away  upon  '  an 
educated  beggar.' " 

The  hectic  of  a  moment,  as  Stenie  beauti- 
fully says,  came  across  his  fine  and  handsome 
features  as  he  uttered  the  words ;  and  he 
'  added,  "  He  forgets,  my  love,  that  my  family 
I  is  not,  as  your  grand2)a2ia  says,  inferior  to 
I  his  own." 

I  "Do  not  dwell  on  that,  dearest  Charles," 
!  she  added,  "  but  let  us  hear  good  old  grand- 
;  papa  out." 

I  "  No,  my  dear  Maria,  I  differ  with  your 
papa ;  Mr.  Temple  was  not  an  edutrated  beg- 
I  gar,  but  an  educated  and  accomi)lishcd  gen- 
;  tleman,  whose  family,  in  point  of  blooiT  and 
I  birth,  is  ecjual  even  to  ours.  Still,  my  love, 
you  know  that  on  many  accounts,  and  as 
persons  to  whom  you  were  so  justly  dear, 
;  and  who  felt  such  a  strong  interest  in  your 
!  settlement  and  position  in  life,  we  had  rea- 
son to  feel  ofi'ended  at  the  step  you  took  iu 
mai-rying  him.  Thai,  however,  is  past— and 
now  let  it  be  forgotten.  Yom-  papa  still 
loves  you  tenderly,  my  Maria  ;  ft)r  I  could 
obsen'e  that  in  a  passage  where  he  said  it 
was  necessary  that  yon  should  suffer  a  littlo 
longer,  there   were  tlie  mai'ks  of  tears — and 
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of  tears  too,  that  fell  thickly.  Now,  how- 
ever, for  something  that  will  cheer  my  own 
favorite.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  Mr. 
Temple  ajapoiuted  to  the  living  of  Ballynolan, 
in  a  safe  and  quiet  part  of  the  coimti-y,  not 
many  miles  from  Drumgooran  Castle," 

"  That  you  know  my  dear  Charles,  is  his 
own  family  seat." 

"  I  know,  my  love,  it  is  ;  however,  to  pro- 
ceed— from  Drumgooran  Castle  ;  so  that  I 
will  once  more  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  having 
you  near  me.  The  Uving  is  worth  about  five 
hundred  a-year,  after  paying  two  curates  and 
all  other  claims  ;  so  that,  with  frugality  and 
moderation,  you  may  live  comfortably  at 
least.  Ah !  my  dear  Maria,  you  knew  the 
avenue  to  grandpapa's  affections,  when  you 
called  your  eldest  son  after  him.  Present 
him  with  the  enclosed,  in  my  name,  and  tell 
Mr.  Temple  that  he  shall  have  a  communica- 
tion fi'oni  me  in  a  few  days — it  will  be  one 
of  bvisiness  ;  and  1 1  rust  soon  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance. 

"  I  am,  my  dear  Maria,  your  ever  affec- 
tionate grandfather, 

"  TA^'XIJIORE." 

The  euclosui-e  alluded  to  waij  a  bank  post- 
bill  for  two  hundred  jjounds.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, however,  to  dwell  upon  the  haijjjiness 
which  this  communication  conferred  upon 
Mrs.  Temple  and  her  affectionate  family. 
She  saw  her  accomplished  and  amiable  hus- 
band's brilliant  talents  and  many  rare  vir- 
tues, about  to  be  rewarded — she  saw  i^overty, 
distress,  and  famine  driven  from  their  hearth 
— she  saw  her  beloved  children  about  to  be 
placed  in  circumstances  not  imbecoming 
their  birth  ;  and,  having  contemplated  all 
this,  she  wept  once  more  with  a  sense  of 
Uappiness,  as  pure  as  it  was  unexpected. 

Breakfast  was  now  over— a  jilain  and  se- 
'trely  frugal  one,  by  the  way,  it  was — and 
.'ler  husband  was  about  to  jM-oceed  to  Lisiia- 
gola,  in  order  to  get  the  bank  post-bill 
changed,  when,  from  the  j)arlor  where  they 
sat,  he  saw  the  Caunie  Soogah  approaching 
the  hall-door,  the  huge  pack,  as  usual,  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Here,  mj'  love,  comes  that  benevolent 
pedlar,"  he  esclaimed,  "whose  conduct,  on 
the  occasion  you  mentioned,  was  at  once  so 
delicate  and  generous." 

He  then  stepped  to  the  window,  and 
raised  it  as  our  friend  approached,  who,  on 
seeing  him,  put  his  hand  to  his  hat,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Many  happy  returns  of  the  saison,  sir, 
to  you  and  your  family  !  My  Christmas-box 
ou  you  !  " 

"I  thank  you,  my  fi-iend,"  replied  Mr. 
Temple,  "anil  I  sincerely  wish  you  the 
same." 


Mrs.  Temple  now  approached  also,  beni 
her  head  kindly  and  condescendingly,  in 
token  of  salutation,  with  a  blush  which  she 


could  not  prevent.  The  worthy  pedlar  per- 
fectly understood  the  blush — a  "circumstance 
by  which  he  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
himself,  and  which  occasioned  him  to  feel  in 
rather  a  difficult  position.  He  felt  flattered, 
I  however,  by  her  condescension ;  and  in- 
stead of  merely  touching  his  hat  to  her  he 
pulled  it  oft'  and  stood  respectfully  uncov- 
ered. 

"Put  on  your  hat,  my  friend,"  snid  Tem- 
ple- ;  "  the  morning  is  too  cold  to  stand  with 
a  bare  head — pi-ay  put  it  on." 

"  I  know,  your  honor,"  re23lied  the  pedlar, 
"  the  respect  that  is  due  to  you  both,  and 
especially,  sir,"  he  added,  in  that  tone,  and 
with  that  peculiar  deference,  so  gratifying  to 
a  husband  who  loves  and  is  jjroud  of  his  wife 
— "especially,  sir,  to  her,  for  I  know  her 
family  well^-as  who  doesn't !  " 

"By  the  way,"  said  Mrs.  Temple,  "I think 
you  committed  a  mistake  on  the  occasion  of 
yoiu-  last  call  here  ?  " 

"  A  mistake,  ma'am  !  "  said  he,  with  well- 
feigned  sm-prise — "well,  indeed,  ma'am,  it's 
not  unlilcely  ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I've 
a  vUe  mimory — sorra  thing  a'most  but  I 
disremimber,  in  a  day  or  two  after  it  hap- 
pens." 

"Do  you  not  remember,"  she  proceeded, 
with  a  melancholy  smile,  "  a  negotiation  we 
had  when  you  were  here  last  ?  " 

"  A  what,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  A — a — jJiu'chase  you  made  fi-om  me,"  she 
added. 

"  From  j'ou  !  "  he  esclaimed,  with  npi^ar- 
ent  astonishment ;  "  well,  then,  I  can't  say 
that  I  have  any  recollection  of  it — I  remem- 
ber something — that  is,  some  dalins  or  other 
I  had  wid  the  maid,  but  I  don't  remember 
pui-chasin'  anything  fi-om  you,  ma'am." 

"  It  was  a  shawl,"  she  replied,  "  which  you 
purchased,  if  you  remember,  and  paid  for, 
but  which  you  forgot  to  bring  with  you." 

"  ^Vhy,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  after  rubbing 
his  head  with  his  fore-finger,  "  bad  cess  to 
me  if  I  can  remimber  it ;  but  the  truth  is, 
ma'am,  I  make  so  many  pvu-chases,  and  so 
many  sales,  that  like  tlie  priest  and  them 
that  confess  to  him,  the  last  thing  fairly 
drives  the  one  that  went  afore  it  out  o'  my 
head." 

"  You  paid  six  guineas,"  continued  Mi-s. 
Temple,  "for  the  shawl,  but  left  it  behind 
you." 

"Well,  bedad,  ma'am,"  said  the  jjedlar, 
smiling,  "  it's  aisy  to  see  that  you're  no  rogue, 
at  any  rate.  In  the  present  case,  thin,"  he 
added,  "  I  sujjpose  you  wish  to  give  me  the 
shawl '? " 
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"  Oh,  certainh,"  she  repHed,  "  if  you  wsh 
for  it ;  but  nt  the  same  time  I  wouJJ  much 
rather  keep  the  shawl  and  return  you  the 
money." 

"  I'm  in  no  huny,  ma'am  for  either  shawl 
or  money,  if  it  isn't^hem — if  it  isn't  just 
fonvanieut." 

"  You  are  au  honest,  sterling  fellow,"  said 
her  husband,  "  and  I  assure  you  that  we 
t  loroughly  appreciate  your  delicacy  and 
worth.  I  know  Mi-s.  Temple  would  prefer 
keepinfj  the  shawl,  and  if  you  will  call  in  the 
course  of  the  eveninff.  I  shall  retm-n  the 
money  to  you.  I  must  first  jjfo  into  Lisna- 
gol-.v  to  get  change  for  a  note." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Cannie, 
"  but  it  is  time  enough — I  am  iu  no  hurry  at 
all — not  the  laist ;  it  will  do  when  I  call 
again.  And  now  that  that's  settled — and 
many  thanks  to  i/ok,  ma'am,''  he  added,  bow- 
ing to  Mrs.  Temple,  "for  thinkiu'  of  it.  Id 
be  glad  to  have  a  word  or  two  wit!  you.,  sir, 
if  you  plaise." 

"  Certainly,"  said  3Ii\  Temple,  going  to 
the  hall-door,  and  opening  it,  "  come  in  a 
moment ;  leave  your  pack  in  the  hall  there, 
and  come  this  way." 

He  tlien  proceeded  to  the  hbi-ary,  whither 
the  pedlar  followed  liim  ;  and  after  looking 
about  him  with  something  like  caution,  lie 
Bii'.l,  "You  know  Mr.  Purcel,  the  proctor, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  rephed  3Hr.  Temple. 

"I'm  not  a-skin'  it  as  a  question,"  he  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  but  I  wish  to  snj',  that  as  you  do 
know  him  and  his  sons,  it's  possible  you  may 
save  them  from  destruction.  I  was  tould  by 
a  sti-angcr  that  I  never  seen  before,  and  that 
I  didn't  know  from  Adam,  that  his  house  is 
to  be  attacked  either  this  night  or  to-morrow 
night." 

"  Can  you  not  say  which  ? "  asked  llr. 
Temple. 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  Cannie  Soogah ;  "I 
nxed  the  stranger  i\\e  same  question,  and  he 
couldn't  tell  me.  Now,  sir,  you  know  them, 
and  I  know  how  niucli  tlieyrcsi>ect  you  ;  and 
tlie  thing  is  this, — I  think  if  you 'J  see  them, 
an<l  tliry  to  get  them  to  go  to  Li.snagola,  or 
some  safe  place,  takin'  their  lives  and  money 
along  wid  them,  you'd  save  them  fi-om  mur- 
dher ;  they'd  be  iqit  to  listen  to  you  ;  but  as 
for  me.  or  the  likes  o'  7ne,  they'll  laugh  at 
me  ;  indeed,  they're  r.itlier  wishin'  for  an  at-  ' 
tack,  in  hopes  they  might  get  revenge  upon  , 
the  people,  for,  to  tell  you  the  tnitli,  they've 
been  fooli.sh  enough  to  say  so  ;  an'  as  tjieir 
words  h:vs  gone  abroa^l,  the  people's  deter-  | 
mined,  it  seems,  to  let  them  know  which  o'  I 
them  is  strongest"  I 

'Well,"  repUed  the  curate,  "I  am  son-y 
to  hear  this — it  is  dreadful     Tliat  thev  are 


1  xmpopular — nay,  detested — I  know  ;  as  I  do, 

I  also,  tliat  tliey  have  latterly  gone  daring 
lengths — ojjpressive  and  unjustitiable  lengths 
— in  collecting  tithes.  I  shidl,  however,  see 
them,  and  endeavor  to  make  them  take  ref- 
uge in  some  place  of  security." 

"It  will  be  a  good  act,"  said  the  pedlar, 
"  and  if  I  can  do  an^•thing,  humble  as  I  am, 
to  save  them,  I'll  do  it." 

"  I  think  they  ought  to  get  a  party  of 
police  to  i^rotect  the  house,"  observed  Mi-. 

!  Temple. 

I  "I  know  they  ought,  su-,"  repHed  the  ped- 
lar, "  but  the  trath  is,  they're  so  proud  and 
foolhardy,  that  the  very  mention  of  such  a 
thing  thi-ow-s  them  into  a  fury." 

"  'That  is  unfortunate,"  said  the  other. 
"  At  all  events,  I  shall  leave  nothing  undone 
within  my  power  to  prevail  on  them  to  take 
stejis  for  their  security.  You  maj'  rely  on  it," 
he  added,  "that  whatever  I  can  do  lor  that 
pui-pose.  I  shall  do." 

"  Well,  now,"  said  the  Cannie,  "  my  mind, 
thank  Gods,  aisier.  I'll  lose  no  time  myself 
in  seein'  what  I  can  do  to  prevent  this  busi- 
ness ;  that  is,  I  mine,  their  stayin'  in  the 
house,"  he  added,  as  if  checking  or  coirectiiig 
himself. 

He  then  b.ade  Mr.  Temple  good  morning, 
and  hurried  away,  without  waiting  to  see  his 
fair  friend,  Lilly,  as  was  his  custom  to  do. 


CILiPTER  X'STT. 

Midnight  Court  of  Justice — Sentence  of  tiie  Proctor- 
and  Hit  Som. 

BrvEAKFA.ST  in  the  jiroctor's,  on  the  moraing 
of  Chi-istmasEve,  was  eaten  as  if  it  had  been 
a  funeral  meal.  The  proctor  himself  could 
not  raise  his  spirits,  wliich  were  generally 
high  and  cheei-ful.  Jolm  and  .Vlick  were 
much  more  serious  than  usual ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  prosoncc  of  M'Carthy,  the  meal  in 
(juestion  would  have  been  a  very  gloomy  one 
indeed.  Even  M'Carthy  himseif  felt  the  in- 
fluence of  tlie  .spirit  tliat  prevailed,  and  found 
that  all  his  attempts  to  produce  cheerfulness 
or  mirtli  among  tliom  were  by  no  means 
successful.  The  two  sons,  as  if  acting  under 
the  influence  of  some  uiiiiccountible  pre- 
sentiment, engaged  tliemselves  in  casting 
bullets  for  the  tire-arms  with  which  the 
house  was  furnished,  whilst  Jl'Carthy  spent 
hLs  time  with  the  ladies,  and  endeavored  to 
amuse  them  as  well  as  lie  could.  About 
twelve  o'clock  John  rode  into  the  town  of 
Lisuagola  to  bring  home  a  bluinlerbiLss  whicli 
he  hml  sent  the  day  before,  liy  !Mogue  Moy- 
lau,  for  the  jmrjiose  of  having  it  furnished 
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with  a  new  ramrod.  Mogue  being  engaged 
in  some  matters  of  a  pressing  natui-e,  John 
determined  to  go  for  it  himself,  especially  as 
he  wanted  to  lay  in  a  better  supply  of  pow- 
der.    Of  this  MogTie  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  Temple  soon  made  his  appearance, 
but,  as  the  pedlar  feared,  the  object  of  his 
\'isit  was  not  attended  with  success.  He 
urged  all  the  arguments  in  his  power  uf)on 
the  proctor  and  his  son  Alick,  to  remove  in- 
stantly, and  at  once,  to  Lisnagola,  or  some 
other  neighboring  town,  where,  for  the  pres- 
ent, they  might  be  safe.  Instead  of  listening 
to  the  argument  of  instant  removal,  they 
laughed  it  to  scorn.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
following  week,  they  said,  it  was  their  inten- 
tion to  remove  ;  but  to  think  of  breaking  up 
their  family  on  a  Christmas  Eve,  with  a  guest 
in  theu'  house  too  ! — the  thing  was  out  of  the 
question.  A  few  days  made  no  great  drft'er- 
euce  ;  and  their  mind  was  fixed  not  to  dis- 
tiu'b  their  famity  or  theu*  guest,  then. 

Soon  after  ]VIi\  Temple  had  gone,  Julia 
Purcel  met  M'Carthy  in  the  hall,  and  asked 
him  for  a  moment  to  the  dining-room,  in  a 
Voice  which  was  tremulous  with  agitation. 

"  Alas  !  Frank,"  she  exclaimed,  whilst  the 
tears  streamed  fi-om  her  eyes,  "I  feel  a  weight 
like  that  of  death  upon  my  heart.  I  fear 
there  is  some  dreadful  calamity  hanging  over 
this  family." 

"  "Why,  my  dear  Julia,"  he  repUed,  wiping 
the  tears  fi-om  her  eyes,  "  mil  you  sufter 
yourself  to  be  overcome  by  a  weakness  of 
mind  so  unworthy  of  you  ?  The  morning  is 
dark  and  gloomy,  and  calculated,  apart  from 
such  silly  anticipations — pardon  me,  Julia — 
to  fill  the  mind  \\-ith  low  spirits.  Cheer  up, 
my  dear  girl ;  is  not  this  season,  in  a  jjeculiar 
mannei",  set  apart  for  cheerfulness  and  en- 
joyment ?  Why,  then,  will  you  indulge  in 
this  weak  and  foolish  melancholy  ?  " 

"I  would  not  feel  as  I  do,"  she  replied, 
"but  the  truth  is — now  do  not  scold  me, 
Frank — in  fact  I  had  an  omen  of  calamity 
last  night ! " 

"  An  omen  !  how  is  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"On  bidding  my  papa  and  John  good- 
night, as  I  was  gomg  to  bed,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  I  saw  them  both  standing  below  me 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  in  the  hall.  I  start- 
ed, and  tm-ning  again  into  the  di-a wing- 
room,  where  I  had  just  left  them,  saw  that 
there  they  certainly  stood,  without  scarcely 
having  had  time  to  change  theu-  position." 

"  A  mere  physical  illusion,  my  dear  Juha  ; 
nothing  else." 

"But  is  it  not  said,"  she  added,  "that  to 
see  the  likeness  of  an  individual  late  at  night 
is  an  omen  of  almost  immediate  death  ?  " 

"It  has  been  said  so,  I  admit,  my  dear 
Juha,  as  have  fifty  thousand  follies  equally 


nonsensicaL  But  to  hear  you,  JuKa,  talk  in 
this  manner  !  upon  my  word,  I'm  surprised 
at  it." 

"You  will  not  think  of  leaving  us,  dear 
Fi-ank,  until  we  get  to  a  place  of  safety  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably  not ;  but  you  ai-e  alarm- 
ing yourself  unnecessarily." 

"  Well,  i^erhaps  I  am,"  she  said,  gaining 
confidence  fi'om  his  firmness  of  manner ; 
"  but  I  assui'e  you,  Frank,  I  am  not  timid, 
nor  a  coward.  I  can  load  a  gun,  pistol,  or 
blunderbuss,  and  what  is  better  still,  can 
discharge  them  without  shrinking;  so  can 
my  sister  ;  but  with  respect  to  anything  of  a 
supernatiu'al  character " 

"You  are  a  great  coward.  I  jjerceive 
that ;  but,  my  dear  JuUa,  to  pass  to  a  sub- 
ject of  the  deepest  interest  to  my  happiness  : 
— why  is  it  that  there  has  been  an  appear- 
ance of  gloom  and  distrust  about  you  fo.' 
such  a  length  of  time  ?  I  think  there  shouk^ 
be  nothing  but  the  most  unbounded  conL 
dence  between  us." 

"  Have  you  been  perfectly  candid  with  me, 
Frank  ?  " 

"  If  you  remember,  dear  Juha,  you  did  not 
afford  me  an  opportunity.  You  looked  as  if 
you  felt  offended,  and  I  could  j^erceive  that 
you  had  withdrawn  your  confidence." 

"My  mind  is  too  much  distracted  now,'' 
she  replied,  "  to  speak  on  this  subject ;  but, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  shall  teU.  you,  on  Monday 
next,  why  I  have  apjDeai-ed  so." 

"  Wish  it !  alas  !  my  dear  Jtilia,  I  can  only 
say  that  my  affection  for  you  knows  no 
boimds.  Julia,  you  know  I  have  loved  you  ; 
and,  hapjjen  what  may,  I  shall  caiTy  that 
affection  for  you  to  mj'  grave.  Onlj'  s.ay  that 
the  affection  which  you  have  ah-eady  con- 
fessed for  me  is  not  cooled  or  diminished  ; 
only  say  it,  deai-est  life,  and  you  will  reheve 
my  heart  of  a  heavy  load." 

She  fixed  her  beautiful  dark  eyes  upon 
him,  as  if  she  were  in  the  act  of  scrutinizing 
his  very  spuit ;  at  length,  she  seemed  to 
have  arrived  at  a  fixed  conclusion  ;  two  or 
three  tears  slowly  followed  each  other  down 
her  cheeks,  ;ind  she  rephed,  "I  fear,  Frank, 
I  have  been  led  to  do  you  injustice  ;  that  is, 
to  doubt  your  truth  or  your  honor  ;  yes," 
she  added,  in  a  low  confiding  voice,  "  I  feel 
that  I  love  you  as  I  ever  did.  But  I  am  de- 
IDressed,  and  my  heai-t  is  fuU  of  an  imaccount- 
able  sorrow." 

"  My  ever — ever  dear — dearest  Juha !  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart . 
where  she  sobbed,  and  tenderlj-  reacknowl- 
edged  her  love.  "  On  Monday,  however,' 
she  obseiwed,  after  having  somewhat  com- 
posed herself,  "  I  shall  teU  you,  at  full  length, 
the  circumstances  that  have  disturbed  me 
mth  respect  to  you."     Another  kiss  as  they 
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sepirated,  and  sa  it  was  nrrauged  between  ' 
tliem.  I 

AMien  Mogiie  MovLin  heard  that  John  i 
Pureel  had  gone  to  tlie  gunsmith's  for  the  ' 
bluuderbhiss,  he  steahliily  sought  tlie  barn  j 
where  he  slept,  and,  putting  on  a  gi-eat 
frieze  ojat,  he  went  to  tlie  haggard ;  ap- 
proached the  stack,  and  thrusting  his  hand 
up  t'le  thatcli,  secured  a  cjise  of  pistols  that 
h;vj  been  left  with  liim  and  Jerry  Joyce  for 
their  defence,  and  fixing  them  under  his 
coat,  deliberately  took  his  departure. 

"I'll  have  Ijetther  luck,"  he  said  to  liim- 
self,  "to  join  tlie  boys,  and  as  I  have  my 
own  party  among  them  that'll  stand  to  me, 
we'll   have   the   best   chance.     I'm   to  take  j 
charge  <}'  the  girls  for  him,  after  tlie  men's 
shot ;  an'  it'll  go  liard  if  I  don't  do  him  oat  | 
o'  the  one  he's  set  upon.     If  I  sted  in  the  | 
house,  as  I  intended  at  first,  ma^'be  it's  a 
bullet  from  the  boys  I'd  get  into  me.     No — 
no — every  way — tliink  of  it  as  I  will,  it's  my 
^\'isest   plan   to   cut ;   an'  at  any  rate,  he'd 
find   me   out   now  about  the   blunderbuss. 
Have  her,  however,  I  will,  or  lose  a  fall  for 
It." 

This  was  ilogue's  last  appeajrance  but  one 
about  the  proctor's  estabhshment. 

John  Piu'cel,  on  inquiring  for  the  blunder- 
bu.ss  at  the  gunmaker's  hoai'd  that  Mogue 
liad  waited  until  the  ranu-od  was  put  in,  after 
which  the  m;m  said  he  brought  it  home  ;  a 
fict  which  Pureel  never  doubted.  On  the 
contrary",  he  felt  annoyed  at  his  own  stu- 
pidity for  not  having  asked  Mogue  the 
(.juestion  before  he  went ;  and  he  couse- 
(juently  bhiiued  himself  more  than  he  did 
iloguc.  On  his  way  home,  howevei',  he  met 
;Moguc  ;  and  it  is  necess.ary  to  state  that 
none  of  the  Pui-cel  family  returned  to  their 
house,  for  a  considerable  time  past,  by  the 
same  way,  unless  indeed  very  rarely.  Mogue 
had  come  out  upon  the  road,  which  he  was 
crcssing  just  as  John  turned  a  comer,  and 
came  jilump  upon  him. 

"  AX'liat  is  the  reason,  Mogue,"  he  asked, 
"Thiit  you  didn't  let  me  know  you  hacl 
brought  homo  the  blunderbuss  ?  " 

"  That  I  may  be  hajjpy,  Mr.  John,  but  it 
wiis  bekaise  you  didn't  ax  mo  ;  an'  a  beauti- 
ful new  ramrod  it  has  now,  at  any  rate." 

"  Where  are  you  bound  for,  Mogue?" 

"  Why,  up  to  Harry  Sproule's  for  paper 
and  wi-itiu'  things  for  tlie  ladies.  Any  news 
in  LisnagoLi,  Mr.  John  ':'  " 

"Nothing  tliat's  good,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
plied the  other  ;  " exteiit  that  the  country, 
]\Iogue,  must  be  put  under  martial  law." 

He  set  spurs  to  his  horse  on  utteiing  these 
words,  and  immediately  rode  on. 

"  Ay,"  said  Mogue,  as  he  looked  bitterly 
aftt-r  him,  "  tliere  you  go,  you  blasted  tyriuit ! 


Martial  law  !  All,  if  I  had  hi>i  from  among 
you,  I  diiln't  care  the  divil's  blazes  had  you 
aU,  as  they  will  soon  ;  an'  that  may  be,  I 
pray  Jsisus  this  diiy  !  Martial  law  !  ah,  bad 
luck  to  you  !  " 

On  reaching  home,  John  Pureel  ina<le  no 
immediately  inquiry  about  the  blunderbuss, 
having  taken  it  for  giimted  that  all  was 
right,  nor  Wixs  Mogue's  disappearance  or 
treacheiy  at  all  suspected,  untd  late  in  the 
coui-se  of  the  night. 

T\\-ilight  was  now  setting  in,  when  a 
strange  man  called  at  the  proctor's  and  said 
he  wshed  to  speak  with  Mr.  M'Carthy. 
M'Carthy  came  to  the  hall-door,  and  looking 
at  him  keenly  inquired  his  business. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  man;  "I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  was  desired  to  say  to 
you." 

"Well,  let  us  heai-  even  that,"  said  the 
other. 

"  I  was  bid  to  ax  you,  if  you  wLsh  to  sai-ve 
this  family." 

"I  do,  most  certainly." 

"Li  that  case,  then,  you're  to  follow  mc," 
said  the  man. 

"  I  have  no  such  intention,  I  as.sure  you, 
my  good  fellow,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  have  done  mj-  duty," 
said  the  man,  turning  to  depai-t. 

"  But,"  s.iid  our  friend,  "^\•ill  you  not  let 
me  know  who  it  was  that  sent  you." 

"  I  tell  you,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that  I 
don't  know.  I  was  bid  to  say  to  you  that 
Ihe  hour  its  come,  and  llw  man,  and  that's  all  I 
know  ;  barrin'  that  as  I  said  you  wor  bid  to 
come  wid  me,  if  you  wish  to  san'e  tliis 
family.     Now  I  must  go." 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  M'Carthj-,  "till  I 
return  into  the  house,  and  let  them  know 
I'm  gouig  out" 

"  No,"  re23lied  the  other  ;  "  if  you  do,  you 
won't  find  me  here  when  you  come  back. 
This  instant,  or  never." 

"To  sei've  this  family,  you  say?" 

"  To  sai-ve  tliis  family,  I  was  bid  to  say. 
I  know  nothing,  an'  can  say  nothing  about  it 
myself." 

"  Come,  then,"  said  M'Carthy,  resolutely, 
and  thinldng  of  the  note  he  had  received  in 
coUege,  "  I  trust  j'ou,  or  rather  I  will  tmst 
the  man  that  sent  you  ; "  and  lla^^ng  uttered 
these  words,  he  departed  with  the  stnmger. 

The  scene  now  clianges  to  a  hill,  three  or 
four  miles  distant  from  the  jn-octor's  house, 
called  Crockaniska,  at  the  foot  of  which  was 
a  small  but  beautiful  lake  or  tarn,  from 
which  a  gi-aceful  httle  stream  fell  down  into 
a  gi'een  and  pictm-esque  valley,  that  lay  to 
the  south  below  it  The  shiules  of  evening 
were  beginning  to  deepen,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable  time    before,  the   road    that   went 
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past  it  'was  obsers-ecl  to  be  more  than  usually 
thronged  \vith  men,  some  on  foot  and  others 
on  horseback  ;  all  presenting  a  solemn  and 
determined  aspect,  as  if  bent  upon  some 
dangerous  enterprise  that  must  be  accom- 
2)lisiied,  and  all  aj^parently  strangers  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  to  each  other. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hiU  stood  a  picturesque 
ruin,  and  the  hill  itself  was  Uterally  covered 
with  men  and  liorses  ;  for  it  was  evident,  by 
the  fatigued  and  travel-stauied  ajjpearance 
of  both,  that  they  had  come  fi'om  a  far  dis- 
tance. After  dusk  had  set  in,  the  crowd  as- 
sumed an  appeai-ance  of  stem  repose,  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  somewhat  contrasting 
with  tliis  dreadful  stillness,  pale  lights  might 
be  seen  thtting  from  time  to  time  through 
the  ragged  apertui-es,  and  vacant  windows  of 
the  i-uin.  Inside  this  dreary  old  buUding 
were  those  who,  from  the  greater  respeota- 
bihty  of  their  dress,  appeared  to  be  their 
leaders  ;  men  of  trust  and  authority  among 
them,  by  wliose  will  and  opinions  they  were 
to  be  guided.  A  table  and  oliairs,  provided 
on  this  occasion,  were  placcl  for  the  trans- 
action of  business;,  ;ai.l  on  tln-se,  after  some 
proceedings,  combi'-ted  -with  a  good  deal  of 
form,  had  been  transacted,  twelve  comfort- 
ably, if  not  weU-dressed  lookmg  farmers  sat, 
whilst  on  another  chair,  considerably  elevated 
above  the  rest,  a  j^erson  in  the  garb  at  least 
of  a  gentleman,  seemed  to  preside  over,  and 
regulate  the  business  of  the  night. 

After  a  short  silence,  the  judge  asked,  in 
an  audible  voice,  if  there  was  any  business 
to  be  brougjit  before  "  The  Court  of  Right," 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  immediately 
answered,  in  a  solemn  and  almost  melan- 
choly tone  of  voice,  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  business  before  the  court,  but  that 
only  one  case,  that  of  Captain  Eight  against 
Purcel  Senior  and  sons,  was  for  hearing  and 
adjudication  on  that  occasion. 

On  hearing  the  name  of  Purcel,  the  judge 
took  from  his  pocket  a  broad,  blood-red  rib- 
bon, as  did  also  each  of  the  twelve  farmers 
who  constituted  the  jury,  and  having  tied  it 
about  his  left  arm,  in  wliich  they  imitated 
him,  he  comf)osed  himself  for  the  resumjition 
of  business.  The  ribbons  were  a  twofold 
symbol,  signifying,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Purcels  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  people, 
and  were  to  be  tried  for  murder  ;  and  in  the 
second,  that  if  found  guilty,  the  sentence  of 
Captain  Eight  would  exact  fi-om  them  the 
fearful  penalty  of  blood  for  blood.  A  com- 
l^act,  well  knit,  and  intelligent  young  man, 
about  twenty-sis  years  of  age,  now  rose  uj), 
and  unrolling  a  long  scroll  of  paper,  read  in 
a  low  but  distinct  voice,  a  long  and  dai-k 
series  of  charges  j)referred  by  the  aforesaid 
Captain   Eight   against    the   said   Matthew 


Purcel  and  his  sons.  That  jserson,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  representative  of  Captain 
Eight. 

The  judge  then  observed,  that  the  charges 
must  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury, 
and  called  upon  Captain  Eight's  advocate  to 
substantiate  them.  It  would  spin  out  our 
descrii^tion  to  a  fatiguing  length,  were  we  to 
go  through  all  the  cases  of  oppression,  fi-aud, 
and  cruelty,  that  were  brought  home  to  the 
unfortunate  proctor ;  against  whom,  if  we  are 
to  take  him  as  the  exponent  of  his  heartless 
class,  evei-y  one  of  them  was  strictly  true. 

He  was  found  g"uilty,  for  instance,  of  taking 
— often  beforehand,  or  in  reversion — several 
small  farms  over  the  heads  of  j)oor  but  solvent 
tenants  ;  turning  them  adrift  on  the  world, 
and  consolidating  their  holdings  into  one 
large  stock  fai-m  for  grazing  ;  there  by  adding 
to  the  number  of  the  destitute,  and  diminish- 
ing the  supjply  of  food  for  the  people. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  paying  to  his 
laborers  the  wretched  sum  of  only  eightpenee 
a  day  ;  which  he  j^aid  by  the  vile  truck  sys- 
tem— that  is  to  say  by  forcing  them  to  take 
2)0 ta toes,  milk,  meal,  &c.,  at  nearly  twice  what 
the  same  commodities  brought  in  the  oiDe» 
market. 

His  sons  were  found  guilty  of  insolence 
and  cruelty,  against  such  poor  and  distressed 
persons  as  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  jjroctor'a 
office,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  indulgence, 
or  time  to  meet  their  engagements.  Thei'* 
insolence  and  cruelty  consisted  in  giving 
abusive  language  to,  and  horsewhij)ping 
them  as  if  they  were  not  men,  or  possessed 
of  the  same  rights,  pirivileges,  and  feeUngs. 
as  themselves.  These  were  only  a  few  of  tha 
charges,  involving  2>etty  tyranny,  opjiression. 
and  rapacity,  against  Purcel  and  his  sons  ; 
but  the  last,  and  greatest,  and  most  odious 
of  them  all,  was  the  ruin  he  had  brought 
upon  so  many,  by  his  tithe  exactions,  and 
the  expenses  he  had  heaf)ed  on  them  by  pro- 
cesses of  law,  in  recovering  that  blood-stained 
imijost,  as  it  was  not  improjjerly  called. 

These  were  all  proved  by  witnesses,  and 
although  we  must  admit,  that  the  great 
body  of  the  evidence  was  true,  in  jsoiut  of 
fact,  yet  there  was  not  a  word  said,  of  the  in- 
solence, threatening  language,  falsehood, 
evasion,  and  defiance,  which  Pui-cel  and  his 
sons  had  in  general  experienced  from  the 
l^eojjle,  before  they  had  been  forced  to  have 
recourse,  in  matters  of  tithe,  to  such  harsh 
proceedings  against  them.  When  the  case 
for  Captain  Eight  was  about  to  close,  there 
was  a  slight  stir,  and  a  low  indistinct  murmur- 
ran  through  those  who  thronged  the  ruin. 

"There  is  another  charge  still  to  come," 
said  the  young  man  who  conducted  the 
prosecution  ;  "  we  pass  by  the  three  niassa- 
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(■res,  and  all  the  blood  that  was  shed  in 
them  ;  and  all  the  sorrow  and  misery,  and 
affliction  that  they  occasioned — we  pass  them 
l)y,  I  say,  and  to  show  all  here  present  that 
we  are  not  Uke  Purcel  and  his  sous,  resolved 
to  avail  oiu'selves  of  an3'  advantage  against 
those  we  25i'oseoute,  I  will  just  confine 
myself  to  one  case  of  murder,  instead  of 
many — because  you  Jill  know,  that  if  they 
are  found  guilty  upon  one  count,  it  wOl  be 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  Widow  Flana- 
gan, come  up  and  prove  J'our  sorrowfid 
case." 

A  pale,  emaciated  woman,  whose  counte- 
nance was  the  very  reflex  of  affliction  and 
despair,  now  was  assisted  to  malce  her  way 
from  the  further  part  of  the  building.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  deepest  mourning,  with 
the  exception  of  the  libbons,  which  were,  like 
the  rest,  a  deep  blood-red,  as  an  indication 
that  one  of  her  family  had  been  murdered. 

"  Widow  Flanagan,"  said  the  counsel  for 
Captain  Eight,  "  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  state  your  distressing  case  ?  '" 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  excLaimed  ;  "  I'll  not 
state  it — I'm  beginnin'  to  fear  what  your  in- 
tentions is  this  night ;  and  as  for  me,  I'll  not 
help  you,  by  act  or  word,  to  fulfil  that  fearful 
i'.itention.  Oh,  change  it !  "  she  exclaimed  ; 
'•  there  has  been  too  much  blood  shed  in  the 
countiy ;  too  much  bad  work  evei-y  way  in 
it.  C:J1  upon  God  to  change' your  hearts, 
and  go  home  to  your  fuuilies  while  your 
h  inds  isn't  yet  stained  mth  blood  !  You  all 
know  what  the  law  is  when  it's  let  loose  upon 
you,  as  it  ought  be,  whenever  j-oii  commit 
luurther,  and  talce  away  your  fellow-crature's 
life.  I  forgive  Purcel  and  his  sons  ;  it  was 
neither  him  nor  them  that  took  my  boy's 
life,  but  the  soger.s — oh,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  I  see  what  you're  bint  on,  and  why  you  are 
sittin'  to  tiy  the  unfortunate  Parcels.  I 
read  it  in  your  black  feai-ful  looks,  and  dark 
f  ices— may  God  turn  your  hearts,  and  for- 
give you  for  bringin'  me  here  this  niglit ! 
Surely  you  ought  to  know  that  one  like  me, 
who  suffered  so  much  by  the  spiUin'  of  blood, 
wouldn't  wish  to  see  my  fellow-cratures 
sufferin'  as  I  am  ?  Oh,  no  !  I  forgive  the 
Purcels,  and  why  shouldn't  you?  an'  the 
worst  prayer  I  have  for  them  is,  that  God 
may  forgive  them  and  change  their  hearts  !  " 

Alas !  that  we  should  say  so,  but  the  ti-uth 
is,  that  no  charge  against  Purcel,  how  bit- 
ter and  malignant  Kf>ever  it  might  have 
bi'tii,  could  have  occasioned  such  a  decp- 
soitcd  and  uncontroUaljle  vengeance  against 
thc^  unfortunate  family,  as  the  language  of 
this  extraordinary  and  great-minded  peasant 
woman.  There  wa-s  nothing  further  said  at 
the  moment,  every  attention  was  paid  to 
her  wishes ;  in  accordance  with  wliich  a 
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;  party  of  men  and  horses  were  sent  to  convey 
j  her  safely  home. 

"When  s>ie  was  gone,  a  neighbor  of  liers, 
who  was  present,  came  forward,  and  made 
an  accurate  and  affecting  statement  of  the 
circumstances  conue--;ted  with  the  death,  o:. 
as  he  termed  it,  and  as  we  fear  it  was,  the 
murder  of  her  son, 

"The  poor,  lovin' boy'a  mother,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  heart-broken  Christian  woman, 
that  you  all  seen  and  heard  this  night,  wa ; 
1  not  long  after  a  fit  of  sicluiess.  She  wa  ■. 
I  barely  able  to  move  about,  but  not  to 
I  work  or  do  anytliing  in  the  liouse.  When  they 
came  out  to  take  away  their  proi^crty,  she  had 
two  COW.-1,  but  oulj'  one  of  them  gave  anj- 
milk.  They  wor  axed  to  take  the  dry  cow 
and  any  other  part  of  the  property  they 
miglit  think  pro2)er,  but,  '  for  God's  sake  ! ' 
I  said  the  boy,  'as  my  poor  mother  is  only 
risin'  out  of  her  illness,  lave  us  the  cow  that 
'  can  give  her  the  di'op  of  milk  ;  the  black 
water  will  kill  her  if  you  don't.'  But  no, 
this  they  wouldn't  do  ;  but  what  did  they 
I  do  ?  Why,  they  left  the  dry  cow  behind 
I  them,  and  tuck  away  the  one  that  gave  the 
j  kindly  di-op  o'  milk  to  the  sick  widow  and 
her  poor  family  ;  they  then  brought  off— ay 
— swept  away — six  times  the  amount  of 
what  she  owed  ;  which  they  bought  in  for  a 
song.  It's  well  known  that  of  late  Purcel 
and  his  sons  swore  that  they'd  execute  every 
process  in  the  sevairest  and  most  expensive 
manner  upon  the  people,  and  as  th(  ; 
kept  their  oath  I  hope  too  we'll  keep  ours 
j  Well,  it  was  when  the  jioot  boy  s:iw  the  droj 
'  o'  milk,  as  he  said,  goiu'  from  his  pooi 
j  mother,  that  he  opposed  them.  You  all 
know  tlie  rest ;  he  was  shot  stone-dead  be- 
kaise  he  loved  that  mother.  The  case  is 
now  in  your  hands,  and  tliis  is  all  I  have  to 
say,  ban-in'  to  ask  you,  gintlemen  of  the  jury, 
I  to  take  a  look  at  thi.s,  and  think  of  him  it 
belonged  to,  that's  now  laid  low  in  an  airly 
and  untimely  gi-ave,  through  5Iat  Purcel  and 
his  sons." 

He  then  placed  a  lock  of  fair  and  beautiful 
hair,  which  had  been  taken  from  tlie  youth's 
brow,  in  the  hands  of  the  foreman,  and  re- 
sumed his  scat. 

Oh,  human  nature  !  especially  Irish  luinian 
nature,  what  a  mystery  art  thou  ! 

The  foreman,  on  receiving  it,  held  it  in 
his  hands  for  some  time,  and  so  completely 
was  he  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  tress, 
and  the  affection  of  him  to  whom  it  had  be 
longed,  that  the  tcai-s  gushed  from  his  eyes 
and  as  these  men,  who  were  tlion  in  the  ver;- 
act  of  trampUng  upon  the  laws  of  God  and 
men,  looked  at  it,  one  by  one,  there  was 
j  scarcely  a  drj*  eye  among  them.  As  water, 
!  however,  i;  frecjuenfly  sprinkled  over,  fire,  in 
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order  to  enkindle  it  into  a  more  scorching 
lieat,  so  did  the  tears  they  shed  add  fresh 
strength  and  fury  to  the  vengeance  which 
smouldered  within  them. 

This  closed  the  case  for  Captain  Eight, 
and  the  judge  asked  if  there  was  any  one 
present  prepared  with  a  defense  for  Mat  Pur- 
cel  and  bis  sons. 

Our  old  friend,  Darby  Hourigan,  who 
dressed  himself  in  rags  for  the  occasion,  then 
came  forward  ;  and,  after  iDulliug  ujj  the 
waistband  of  his  breeches,  and  twisting  his 
revolting  features  into  what  he  de -signed  for, 
but  what  no  earthly  being  could  suppose,  a 
grin,  he  spoke  as  follows : — "  My  lard,  an' 
gintlemen  o'  the  jury,  it  'ud  be  a  hard  case 
it'  we  sufi'ered  Y>oor  Misther  Purcel  and  his 
two  daicent,  ginerous,  kind-hearted  sons,  to 
be  condimed  'idout  a  woi-d  at  all  in  their  de- 
fiuce.  First,  then,  is  it  fair  that  we  should 
be  angry  bekaise  one  of  our  own  race  and 
rallagion  should  sjjring  up  from  among  our- 
selves, and  take  his  station  over  us  like  the 
Cromwellian  shoneens,  that  are  doin'  op- 
jiression  uj)on  uz  and  our  shildres  !  An', 
hadn't  he  as  good  a  right  to  get  the  law  at  his 
brick  as  they  have  ?  an'  to  make  it  bring  him 
through  the  same  hard-hearted  coorses  that 
made  him  rich  and  keep  us  jjoor?  What 
liad  he  done  but  what  others  ha4  been  doin' 
for  ages,  an'  wor  doin'  still  ?  ay,  by  jackers, 
an'  'ud  continue  to  do  unless  the  peoi^le  put 
a  stop  to  it.  Worn't  his  sons  gintlemen  no 
less  ?  Didn't  they  go  out  to  hunt  dressed 
in  top-boots,  buck-skin  breeches,  scarlet 
coats,  and  velvet  jockey-caj^s  ;  and  didn't  his 
daughters  ride  about  upon  blood-horses  an' 
side-saddles  ?  An'  why  are  they  called  hlood- 
horses  do  yez  know  ?  Ah,  by  japers,  if  yez 
don't  I'll  tell  you — it's  bekaise  they  wor 
bought  and  maintained  by  the  blood  of  the 
poor  ?  Ay,  they  do  all  this,  but  if  they  do, 
who's  to  blame  them  ?  Poor  !  ershisin  !  Arra, 
what  was  I  sayin'  ?  Sure  they  do  it  bekaise 
we  all  have  jjlenty  to  ait  and  dhrink,  plenty  to 
wear  ;  good  coats  to  our  backs,  like  this  " — 
r.:r.l  here  he  shook  the  rags  he  dangled  about 
!iim  in  hundreds  ;  "  good  breeches  to — hem 
— no  matther — good  shoes  and  stockings  to 
our  feet ;  good  heads  to  our  hats — hut !  1 
mane  good  hats  to  our  heads — and  fusht-rate 
liuen  to  our  shkins  ;  ay — sich  as  this,"  he 
added  again.  "Whisht!"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  laugh  like  an  Eclipse,  "bad  luck  to 
the  tatther  of  it,  but  I  forgot  at  home — along 
wid  the  other  eleven — or  stop — here  it  is  to 
l!ie  good  still,"  pointing  to  his  naked  skin, 
"  an'  be  my  sowl,  boys — my  lard  an'  gintle- 
men o'  the  jury,  I  mane — it's  the  weaver  of 
(his  liuen  that'll  stand  to  us  yet. 

"  Gintlemin,  I  do  maintain  that  there's  a 
rrreat  dale  to  be  said  for  Mat  Piu-cel.     To  be 


sure  he  skrewed  the  last  lirdin'  out  of  uz, 
but  where  was  there  ever  a  tithe-procthor 
that  didn't  do  the  same  thing  ?  An'  sure  ii 
he  tuck  as  much  as  he  coulil  from  huz,  an' 
gev  as  little  as  he  could  to  the  parson,  wasn't 
it  all  so  much  the  betther  ?  Wasn't  it  weak- 
eniu'  their  fat  chiu-ch  and  fattening  our  weak 
on'  ? — Where's  the  honest  Catholic  could  say 
a  woi-d  aginst  that?  To  be  sm-e,  we  all 
know  that,  by  his  knowledge  of  farmiu',  and 
all  tlie  ins  and  outs  of  our  little  tOlage,  ho 
contrived,  one  way  or  other,  to  take  aboui 
the  fifth  of  our  little  produce  ;  but  then  if 
he  did,  didn't  he  say  it  was  all  by  way  of 
friendship  an'  indulgence  to  us  ?  Suro 
didn't  himself  tell  us  that  only  he  pitied  us 
an'  felt  for  us,  he'd  a'  been  ten  times  harsher 
than  he  was,  an'  so  he  would,  be  coorse,  an' 
'tis  thankful  we  have  a  right  to  be,  an'  not 
grumblin'  at  all  at  all. 

"I  liould  half  a  dozen  could  an'  miserable 
acres,  an'  about  tliree  weeks  ago,  he  tuck 
about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  produce,  owin' 
to  citations  to  the  bishox^'s  coorts,  an'  a  long 
string  o'  costs  jined  to  the  tithe  itself — bad 
luck  to  it ! — an'  didn't  he  jirove  to  me  that 
he  let  me  off  for  a  song,  an'  was  the  best- 
hearted  procthor  that  ever  skrewed  a  de- 
f.iulther  ?  Well,  an'  isn't  every  small  farmer, 
that  doesn't  wish  to  go  law,  or  isn't  able 
to  right  himself,  as  weU  off  as  I  am — glory  be 
to  God  !  I  declare,  thin,  I  don't  see  why  we 
should  be  angry  wid  so  kind  an'  merciful  a 
man. 

"  Thin,  again,  it  made  a  man  religious,  an' 
was  aiquil  to  goin'  to  one's  duty,  to  go  to  ax 
time  or  indulgence  from  his  sons.  It  isn't  a 
clear  case  that  you'd  get  the  indulgence,  but 
it  is  a  clear  case  that  you  wor  sure  to  get  a 
horsewhippin'.  Now,  you  know  a  horse- 
whippin'  'ud  make  a  man  repint  goin'  to  him, 
an'  when  a  man's  in  a  repiutin'  state,  he  may 
as  w^ell  repint  for  whatever  sins  he  has  com- 
mitted, while  his  hand's  in. 

"Altogether,  thin,  my  lard  an'  gintlemin 
o'  the  jury,  I  think  it's  clear  that  Purcel  an' 
his  sons  is  a  great  benefit  to  Jhe  counthry 
about  us,  an'  that  they  ought  to  be  acquitted, 
esi^ecially  as  it's  likely  that  tliey  have  moro 
processes  to  san-e,  more  auctions  to  hould, 
an'  may  be,  more  widow's  sons  to  take  oli 
the  hands  of  their  poor  strugglin'  mothers — 
the  crathurs,  that's  badly  able  to  support 
them  ;  and  anyhow,  nobody  can  blame  a  man 
that  opens  the  gates  of  heaven  for  his  fellow- 
creature's  sowl,  and  sends  him  there. 

"  I  hope,  my  lard  an'  gintlemen,  that  I'v  : 
now  done  my  duty  in  defendin'  the  Purcels, 
and  that  I've  proved  to  your  satisfaction  th  ;': 
they  ought  to  be  acquitted." 

This  harangue  of  Hourigan 's  was  received 
with  singular  alternations  of  fierce  rage,  ar.d 
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mirth  that  was  still  fiercer  nnd  more  frights 
ful.  At  tbe  conclusion  of  it  tliere  was  a  loud 
stamping  of  feet,  accompanied  by  an  exult- 
ing nproar  of  approbation.  Silence,  how- 
ever, being  called,  tlic  jurors  put  their  hearls 
together  across  the  table,  and  in  less  than 
two  minutes  their  foreman  handed  up  the 
issue  paper  to  a  pei-son  who  acted  as  regis- 
ter and  secretan-  to  the  meeting.  On  re- 
ceipt of  this,  that  worthy  functionary,  in  a 
solemn,  deep,  and  barely  audible  voice,  read 
a  verdict  of  "  guilty,"  wliich  was  received  in 
solemn  silence  by  the  assembly. 

The  judge  then  rose,  and  in  a  voic*  that 
was  also  solemn  but  distinct,  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  the  court  to  be — "  Death  and 
dark  destniction  to  Matthew  Purcel  and  his 
sons,"  with  an  order  that  it  should  be  carried 
into  execution  on  that  veiy  night.  The 
judge  then  addressed  them  at  some  length,  ■ 
pretty  closely  to  the  following  effect :  ! 

"  Now,  my  friends,"  said  he,  "  there  is  no  i 
man  in  this  building  who  has  not  before  now  j 
been  engaged  in  affairs  of  danger  and  of  i 
death.  Every  one  of  j'ou  is  the  leader  of  a  ! 
party  of  determined  fellows,  who  fear  noth-  1 
ing.  Our  business  is— to  snsteen  the  op- 
pressed, to  crush  tj'ranfs,  and  to  right  those  I 
wlio  have  been  wronged.  I  am  not  sorry  j 
that  the  person  in  command  over  me  is  ab-  | 
sent  to-night,  for  I  look  upon  the  office  I  \ 
hold,  and  the  exploit  we  are  engaged  on,  as 
a  high  honor.  If  that  person,  however,  is  j 
not  with  us  he  is  engeeged  for  us,  and  will  [ 
send  us  a  strong  reinforcement  in  the  course  j 
of  the  night.  I  don't  expect  that  the  attack  , 
on  Purcel's  house  wll  deteen  us  long,  and  j 
after  that  we  have  other  visits  to  meek,  and  { 
several  fields  of  pasture  to  dig  up.  You  all  j 
know  who  I  mane  when  I  mention  the  man  \ 
tliat  has  authority  over  us."  j 

"  We  do,"  replied  the  crowd  ;  "  three  i 
clieere  for  him  !  "  This  was  accordingly  re-  i 
Bponded  to,  anil  the  speaker  proceeded.  | 

"You  are  to  under.stand,"  said  he,  "that' 
I'urcel  and  his  two  sons  are  this  night  to  die,  i 
and  their  house  and  pleece  to  be  reduced  to  1 
ashes.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  I  i 
must  strongly  impress  upon  you  —remember  ' 
that  you  are  not  to  injure  any  of  the  fay-  ' 
males  of  the  family  in  the  sUghtest  degree. 
The  second  daugliter  must  be  taken  and 
brought  to  a  mounted  guard  that  will  be  ; 
ready  behind  the  garden-hedge,  to  bear  her 
olt"  to  the  mountains — tliey  know  themselves 
where.  I  will  overteek  tlicm,  or  perhaps  be  I 
fliere  by  the  upper  road  before  them.  If 
any  of  you  has  a  fancy  for  the  otlier  sister,  ' 
I'm  not  the  man  that  will  stand  in  yo\ir  way  ;  '■ 
but  in  order  to  encourage  you  to  do  your  ' 
<looty,  I  now  decleer  that  it  is  the  man  who  ■ 
will  best  distinguish  himself  among  you  that  \ 


must  get  her.  Y'on  all  know  what  you  are 
to  do.  The  old  t'sTant,  root  and  branches, 
is  to  be  cut  oflf,  and  his  second  daughter  se- 
cured to  me.  You  have  been  told  the  pass- 
word for  the  night,  and  if  you  find  any  men 
among  you  that  knows  it  not,  put  him  in- 
stantly to  deatli  as  a  spy  and  a  traitor.  And 
now,  my  brave  fellow.s,  every  man  to  his 
post,  and  I,  who  am  for  this  night  at  least 
your  commander,  will  lead  you  on.  Come, 
then,  follow  me,  and  again  I  say — 'Death 
and  dark  destruction  to  Matthew  Purcel  and 
his  two  sons  ! '  " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  vast  multitude  was 
in  motion,  all  dressed  in  white  shirts  and 
di.sguised  by  blackened  faces.  The  were 
certciinly  a  fierce  and  formidable  body, 
amounting,  it  is  calculated,  to  not  less  than 
five  thousand  men,  collected,  as  it  was  well 
known,  from  the  seven  adjoining  counties. 

The  aspect  of  the  sky,  on  this  awful  night, 
was  long  remembered  by  tlie  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  countiy.  Over  towards  the 
west,  and  away  as  far  as  the  soutli,  it  seemed 
to  be  one  long  mass  of  deep,  angry-looking 
fire,  that  seemed  both  frightful  and  porten- 
tous, and  made  the  spectator  feel  as  if  a  gen- 
end  and  immediate  conflagration  of  the 
heavens  was  about  to  take  place  :  whilst 
stretched  nearer  in  point  of  space  to  the  eye 
were  visible  large  bars  of  cloud  that  seemed; 
from  their  crimson  color,  to  be  masses  of  ac- 
tual blood.  In  fact,  the  whole  finnament  was 
full  of  gloom  and  teiTor,  and  pregnant  witji 
such  an  appalhng  spirit  of  coming  storm  as 
api^arently  to  tlireaten  the  destruction  of  the 
elements. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  disturbed 
and  unsettled  appearance  of  the  country  for 
miles  around,  and  from  the  cireumstiuice  of 
such  an  unusual  nuiltitude  being  on  foot  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  that  some  deed  of 
more  than  ordinary  importance  or  danger 
was  to  be  done.  The  Purcel's,  ever  on  the 
watch,  soon  learned  that  they  were  to  be  at- 
tacked on  that  very  night  by  those  who  had 
tln'catened  them  so  often,  and  to  whom  tliey 
themselv(>s  had  so  fi-equently  sent  bade  a 
stem  and  fierce  defiance.  Little  had  tlicy 
calculated,  however,  that  the  onset  would  be 
made  by  men  so  well  anned  and  in  such  pro- 
digious multitudes. 

.Such  was  the  state  of  society  at  that  peri- 
od, tliat  scarcely  any  one  individual  could 
jilace  confidence  in  another.  The  Purccls, 
knowing  that  they  were  looked  ujion  by  the 
people  in  a  hostile  spirit,  and  aware  of  the 
disguises  whidi  those  secret  confederacies, 
that  are  so  pecidiar  to  our  unfortunate  coun- 
tiy, often  take  for  treacherous  and  vindictive 
purposes,  came  to  the  ri^solution  of  putting 
every  servant  in  the  house,  male  and  female, 
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from  off  the  premises.  This  they  did  on 
discovering-  Mogiie  Moylau's  treachery  with 
respect  to  the  iire-arms  ;  for,  in  point  of  fuct, 
they  knew  not  on  whom  to  dei^end.  M'Car- 
thy's  disajipearauce  was  also  a  mystery  which 
occasioned  them  considerable  anxiety  and 
doubt.  That  he  should  have  abandoned 
them  in  the  very  moment  of  danger,  was  a 
circumstance  quite  out  of  their  calculation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ob\ious  that  he 
liad  done  so,  and  that  from  whatever  motive 
his  conduct  j)roceeded,  he  distinctlj'  separa- 
ted himself  from  thein,  at  the  very  crisis 
when  his  presence  and  assistance  might  have 
been  of  service. 

In  the  meantime  they  began  to  make  prep- 
arations for  their  defence.  Purcel's  dwell- 
ing-house was  a  long,  two-storied  building, 
deeply  thatched.  He  himself  and  his  eldest 
son  c;uTied  up  a  large  supijly  of  arms  and 
ammunition  to  the  top  room,  where  they  took 
their  station  so  as  to  command  the  lai'ge  gate 
of  the  recently-built  fortress  wall,  by  which 
the  house  and  adjoining  premises  were  sur- 
rounded. AUck,  his  mother  and  sisters,  re- 
juained  below,  in  such  a  position  that  they 
could  command  the  gafo  also,  without  expos- 
ing themselves  to  danger.  The  mother  and 
daughters  had  been  well  trained  to  load  and 
even  to  dischai-ge  fire-arms  ;  and  now  they 
were  both  competent  and  willing  to  take  an 
imijortant  part  in  defense  of  their  own  lives, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  so  dear  to  them. 

"Well,"  said  John  Purcel,  when  every  ne- 
cessary preparation  had  been  made,  "  I  never 
could  have  dreamt  that  Frank  M'Carthy  was 
either  a  coward  or  a  traitor." 

"I  very  much  fear,"  replied  his  brothei', 
"  that  he  is  either  the  one  or  the  other,  if  not 
both.  If  he  has  got  a  hint — ha  ! — do  you 
hear  that  again  ? — they  are  tiring  still  as  they 
come  along — if  he  has  got  a  hint  of  this  at- 
tack and  abandoned  us,  I  have  not  words  to 
express  my  contempt  for  him.  What  a  brave 
lover  you  have  got,  Julia !  "  he  exclaimed, 
turning  to  liis  sister,  "  thus  to  desert  you  in 
the  hour  of  danger." 

Julia  made  no  immediate  rejsly,  but,  after 
wiping  away  some  bitter  tears,  she  at  length 
said,  "I  will  not  believe  it — it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible :  I  know  it  is  very  strange  and  unac- 
countable, and  I  certainly  cannot  understand 
it." 

"  Do  you  imagine  it  possible  that  M'Car- 
thy could  belong  to  this  confederation  of 
blood  ?  "  asked  Alick  ;  "  I  at  least  have  been 
told  so  much  :  however,  perhaps  time  will 

tell  us  more  about  it.     Tor  my  part " 

He  had  nearly  pronounced  the  words,  when 
a  heavy  trampUng  of  feet,  joined  to  a  deep 
murmur  of  suppressed  voices,  was  heard  ;  a 
horn  was  then  sounded,  and,  in  about  half  a 


niinute  afterwards,  Purcel  and  his  sons  we.e 
called  upon  to  surrender  and  admit  the  as- 
sailants. From  the  moment  the  first  shots 
were  heard,  on  the  part  of  the  ai^proaching 
enemy,  the  Purcels  concealed  all  their  hghts, 
so  that,  when  the  former  reached  the  outer 
wall,  the  house  seemed  ^vi-apped  in  obscurity 
— as  if  the  family  were  buried  in  sleep. 

They  now  assailed  the  gate,  but  soon  found 
that  there  was  little  UkeUhood  of  forcing  an 
entrance  without  heavier  implements  than 
those  they  had  in  their  possession.  On  as- 
certaining that  this  was  not  practicable,  they 
began  to  fii'e  at  the  roof  of  the  dwelliuo- 
house,  and  at  those  of  the  out-offices,  witli 
the  hope  that  some  portion  of  the  waddiag, 
when  lighted,  might  ignite  them.  In  this, 
after  repeated  attempts  and  failures,  they 
were  ultimately  successful.  A  cow-house 
that  stood  detached  fi-om  the  other  buildings, 
and,  in  point  of  proximity,  nearest  the  gate, 
at  length  caught  the  flame,  and  hi  a  few  min- 
utes began  to  burn.  This,  to  be  sui-e,  might 
have  been  of  little  consequence  to  the  insur 
gents,  were  it  not  that  the  wind,  which  was 
gusty  and  blew  sometimes  with  a  good  deal 
of  strength,  now  and  then  swept  the  blaze 
over  to  the  other  offices,  which  were,  conse- 
quently, soon  in  flames  ;  and  it  was  now  ob- 
\ious  that  the  dwelling-house,  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  direction  of  the  blast,  could  not 
jjossibly  escape. 

Hitherto,  there  was  no  appearance  of  either 
light  or  life  m  the  proctor's  dwelling,  and  the 
insurgents  were  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
the  progress  they  had  made.  It  is  true,  they 
felt  confident  that  none  of  the  Purcels  had 
escaj)ed  since  they  apx^roached  the  house — a 
circumstance  which  was  imi^ossible,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cordon  of  the  enemy  that  had 
been  drawn  around  the  outer  wall.  Another 
i  surmise,  however,  maddened  them  almost  to 
fury.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  objects 
of  their  hatred  had  abandoned  the  house  in 
the  e:u-her  part  of  the  night,  and  thus  de- 
frauded them  of  theii-  vengeance  ?  The 
thought  was  intolerable  ;  but  that  was  a 
point  which  they  would  now  be  in  a  capacity 
soon  to  ascertain. 

Finding  that  the  gate,  as  we  said,  was  im- 
pregnable, unless  with  stronger  implements, 
they  had  sent  to  a  smith's  forge  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, from  whence  they  obtained  two  or 
three  sledge-hammers.  By  the  aid  of  these 
they  soon  shivered  the  gate  to  pieces,  and, 

having  accomplished  this,  they Before 

we  proceed  fui-ther,  it  is  necessary  to  state, 
that  the  light  of  the  burning  cow-house  fell 
upon  them  with  the  strength  and  clearness 
of  a  summer  noon ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  proctor's  familj',  fi'om  the  position 
of  the  house,  were  in  complete  obscurity. 
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Tlie  advantage  was,  consequently,  all  on  one 
(dde  ;  the  Purcels,  when  the  gate  was  demol- 
ished, saw  the  crowd  clearly  and  dLitiuctlv, 
but  the  crowd  could  not  at  all  see  them. 
Fea'.her-beds  and  other  defenses  hatl  been 
plactrtl  at  the  wmdows,  in  such  a  manner 
that  tbe  tiring  from  the  house  could  be  de- 
hverecf  with  almost  perfect  impunity  to  the 
iimiaies,  but  with  di'eadful  and  deadly  ef- 
fect upon  the  assailants.  The  latter,  having 
accomplished  the  destnietion  of  the  gate, 
were  in  the  act  of  entering,  when,  all  at  once, 
such  a  well-directed  volley  was  poured  among 
them  as  caused  every  man  of  the  front  ranks 
to  f:dl  dead.  Four  bluuderbu;  se ;  had  been 
discharged  among  them — three  by  the  proc- 
tor imd  his  two  sons,  and  one  by  his  eldest 
daughter  Maiy.  The  fatal  eflfect  with  which 
this  tire  was  dehvered  caused  a  raomentiiry 
pau.se,  and  the  aggressive  crowd  was  forced 
to  rush  back  in  a  kind  of  wavy  motion,  that 
.resembled  the  undulations  of  a  retreating 
serpent.  An  immediate  return,  however, 
took  place  ;  imd,  in  abouthaK  a  minute,  those 
in  front,  however  reluctant,  were  forced  for- 
ward by  the  pressure  from  without.  Again 
did  a  well-directed  fire  bring  down  those 
who  were  thmst  forward,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  biick  action  took  pliice, 
whi(th  enabled  those  in  front  to  retire  for  the 
present  from  what  they  cleai-ly  saw  was  cer- 
tain death. 

.So  far  the  proctor's  family  were  triumph- 
ant, and  would  liave  been  so,  were  it  not  for 
the  conflagration  of  the  offices,  which  every 
moment  threatened  their  o\vu  house  with  de- 
struction. There  was  not  now  one  among 
the  crowil  hardy  enough  to  attempt  an  en- 
trance by  the  open  gate — wliich  entrance 
tliey  knew  to  be  only  another  name  for 
death.  Two  circumsUinces,  however,  were 
at  work  against  the  brave  and  intrepid  proc- 
tor and  his  efjually  brave  and  intrepid  sons. 
Crowbars  had  been  procured,  and  three 
breaches  were  being  made  in  those  parts  of 
the  wall  which  tlie  windows  of  the  house  did 
not  command,  and  what  was  still  equally,  if 
not  more  dreiulful  to  the  besieged,  was  the 
fju>t  of  the  dwelling-house  having  tjiken  fire, 
from  tlie  flames  that  were  wafted  to  it  Viy  the 
conflagration  of  the  mljoining  offices.  The 
breaches  having  been  etlected,  the  aasaibints 
precipitated  themselves  into  the  yanl ;  and 
now  commenced  the  work  of  destruction  in 
reahty.  The  latter  were  shot  down  in 
scores  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  windows 
of  the  house  from  which  this  destructive  fire 
was  kept  up  so  ably,  received  fifty  distiharges 
to  one  that  hail  been  ma<U'  from  them.  The 
house  was  immediately  surrounded,  and 
gu.irds  were  placed  at  tlie  doors  and  lower 
windows,  witii  strict  and  fatal  onlers  to  aUow 


none  of  the  family  to  escape,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  females — one  of  whom  was  to  be 
secured,  as  the  reader  knows,  f  jr  a  paiticu- 
lar  pui-pose,  and  the  rest  as  chance  or  pas- 
sion might  direct. 

The  Purcels,  in  the  meantime,  ably  served 
and  assisted  by  ilrs.  Piu-cel  and  her  daugh- 
ters, continued  to  deal  death  and  destruction 
on  the  parties  out.side,  without  being  vet  eith- 
er fatigued  or  disabled.  At  length'the  ter- 
rific light  of  tlie  roof  that  was  burning  over 
them,  and  the  stithug  heat  which  began  to 
oppress  them,  stuiled  the  proctor  into  a 
state  of  feehng  so  awful,  that  it  obliterated 
from  his  awakened  conscience  all  external 
impressions  of  the  dreadful  havoc  of  humiui 
hfe  which  was  taking  place  about  him.  The 
feeling  was  deepened  by  a  discovery  that  the 
gate  had  been  broken  and  breaches  ma«le  in 
the  walls,  as  well  as  by  the  incredible  multi- 
tude of  armed  per.sons  about  the  premises, 
most  of  whom  were  now  distinctly  visible  by 
;  the  glare  of  the  conflagration. 
j  The  life  of  ilatthew  Pm-cel,  though  un- 
stained by  any  of  those  gi'oss  ciimes  which 
seiiarate  man  fi-om  his  fellows,  or  draw  dowr 
the  punisliment  of  the  law  upon  those 
who  conmiit  them,  was,  nevertheless,  in  a 
!  siuguliu-  degi-ee,  unfeeling,  oppressive,  and 
j  rapacious.  Though  plausible  and  clever  in 
I  his  manner,  and  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
1  the  world,  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  relent- 
''  less  and  implacable,  a  tji-ant  withm  the  petty 
sjjhere  of  his  influence,  a  despisor  of  all  those 
principles  that  were  not  calculated,  no  mat- 
ter how,  to  elevate  and  em-ich.  He  gi-ound 
the  poor,  and  wrung,  by  the  most  oppressive 
I  extortion,  out  of  tlieir  sweat  and  labor,  all 
•  and  much  more  than  they  could  al!l)i'd  to 
give  him.  With  destitution  and  poverty  in 
their  most  touching  and  pitiable  shapes,  he 
never  had  one  moment's  sympathy,  nor  did 
'  the  widow  or  oqihan  ever  experience  a  single 
;  act  of  benevolence  or  mercy  at  At-s  hands. 

There  was  now  a  short  pause  in  the  work 
of  destruction,  but  it  was  evident  to  him  and 
his  family  that  some  new  element  of  action 
■  was  at  work  among  the  multitude,  though  of 
it.s  character  and  object  they  could  form  no 
possible  conjecture.  The  I'urcels  had  now  a 
short  space  for  reflection,  and  but  a  short 
i  one,  for  they  all  felt,  by  the  increasing  heat 
that  proceeded  from  the  burning  roof,  that 
they  could  not  long  abide  under  it.  Alick 
and  the  females  had  joined  John  luid  his 
I  father  in  the  top  room,  and  the  latter  now 
'  saw  clearly  that  fate,  in  its  most  tb-eadful 
and  appalling  shape,  was  on  him  and  his 
whole  family,  for  it  wjis  clear,  as  matters 
sttiod,  that  neither  he  nor  his  sons,  at  all 
events,  could  esc.ipe  the  vengeance  of  the  in- 
'  furiated  multitutle.      In  thus  coufUtion.  Lia 
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veins  swollen,  and  the  perspiration  standing 
in  large  beads  ujaon  his  forehead,  he  took  one 
fearful  and  agonizing  glance  upon  his  past 
life,  and  felt,  now  that  he  stood  on  tlie  verge 
of  eternity,  that  the  retrospect  was  like  a 
glimpse  of  hell.  The  change  that  came  over 
liis  features  was  fi-ightful  beyond  all  behef  ; 
his  face  became  nearly  black,  and  his  eyes, 
■which  grew  bloodshot  almost  in  a  few  min- 
utes>  had,  notwithstanding,  a  sharp  delirious 
exjiression  of  terror  that  no  language  could 
depict. 

"  Great  God  !  father,"  exclaimed  his  son 
John,  who  first  noticed  this  change  in  his 
aiDpearance,  "what  is  the  matter  with  you?  " 

"We  ai-e  lost!"  he  exclaimed;  "oh,  my 
past  life  !  Great  Heaven  !  if  I  had  but  one 
act  of  kindness  to  look  back  u^jon,  I  could 
<lare  death.  Childi-en,  the  tortures  of  liell 
!ire  upon  me  !  Here  is  death  at  my  thi'oat, 
but  how  will  I  die  ?  Hallo — look  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  do  you  see  it  ? — it  is  all  black — 
black  and  bloody — black  and  bloody — that 
life  of  mine  !  Crimes  —  crimes  —  crimes 
against  the  p)oor — against  the  widow  and  the 
orphan  !  Why  did  I  do  it  ?  Eh,  why  did  I 
oppress,  and  gi-ind,  and  murder !  Ay,  mur- 
der !  —  where's  Widow  Flanagan's  son  ?  — 
where's  all  the  blood  I  was  the  means  of 
shedding? — where  are  the  rotten  corpses 
that  are  now  festering  in  the  grave,  because  I 
was  rapacious  and  an  oppressor  ?  HaUo !  I  say, 
don't  curse  me— or  rather,  do  curse  me— damn 
me — damn  my  soul — damn  my  soul — ha  ! 
wliat  am  I  stiying  ? — who  brought  me  to  this  ? 
Who  ?  why  who  but  the  black  and  damnable 
parsons — ay,  the  j^arsons  and  theii-  d — d 
heretical  church  !  However,  I'll  have  my  re- 
venge, for  hell  is  lined  with  them— paved 
with  them— cii-cled  with  them  ;  and  there  I'll 
find  them  in  burning  squads  to  welcome  me 
—ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Welcome,  Proctor  !  Tithe- 
Proctor  !  God's  Perdition  !  what  a  name  ! 
what  a  character?  Tithe-Proctor  !— that  is 
rogue,  ojipressor,  scourge,  murderer  ! — and 
all  for  what  ?  For  a  dead,  lazy,  gi-oss,  over- 
grown heresy  !  Ay,  lazy  parsons  that  I 
brought  myself  to  this  for,  to  perdition  for  ! 
But  then  I  was  proud  too — oh,  it  was  a  great 
thing  to  creep  up  from  poverty  and  cunning 
to  broadcloth  and  top-boots,  to  saddle  horse, 
then  a  jaunting-car,  to  shake  hands  with  the 
gi-eat  pai-sons,  who  despised  me  all  the  while 
and  made  me  their  tool  and  scajjegoat !  Oh, 
yes,  and  to  have  my  sons  able  to  hunt  in  red 
"coats  and  toja-boots,  and  my  daughters  to 
ride  on  side-saddles — how  do  you  do,  guitle- 
men  ? — ladies,  your  most  obedient  !  but, 
wliere  are  we  ? — what  is  this  ?  Is  this  the 
iiglit  of  heU,  and  these  the  devils  with  their 
black  faces?  And  yet,  I  did  intend  to  re- 
l^ent  and  to  be  merciful  to  the  poor  ;  and  now 


here  comes  damnation  ! — and  why  ?  have  I 
not  murdered  you  all? — where  am  I? — who 
am  I  ?  I  am  not  Matthew  Piuxel,  the  Tithe- 
Proctor,  I  hope — make  thai  clear,  and  ID 
give  you — or  could  it  be  a  dream  ? — no,  no, 
it  is  real,  a  real  fact ;  and  the  gulf  of  dam- 
nation yawns  for  me  !  Ha  ! — well — come, 
then,  let  us  die  Uke  men  ;  give  me  the  blun- 
derbuss ;  now,  down  with  the  villains — down 
with  the  villains  !  " 

His  family  had  been  standing  between  the 
shelter  of  two  window.?,  almost  transfixed 
into  stone  with  horror  at  the  blasphemous 
agonies  under  which  his  frantic  spii'it  was 
raging  and  wi-ithing.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
frightful  certainty  of  death  to  himself  and 
his  family,  in  such  an  unprej^ared  state,  to- 
gether with  the  rapid  glance  of  his  iU-spent 
life,  joined  to  his  exertion  and  the  suffocating 
heat  of  the  room,  had,  all  combined,  induced 
what  may  be  well  termed  this  insane  parox- 
ysm of  despair  and  guilt. 

On  seizing  the  islunderbus.?,  he  mshed, 
now  distinctly  visible  in  the  light,  and  for- 
getful that  the  multitude  were  on  the  watch 
for  him,  over  towards  one  of  the  unjorotected 
windows,  where  he  was  followed  by  his  son 
John,  for  the  pui-pose  of  being  dragged  out 
of  danger.  He  had  just  discharged  the 
blunderbuss  at  their  leader,  who  was  on  the 
l)oint  of  making  his  way  to  the  hall-door, 
when  the  ruflian  feU  stone-dead,  and  ahnost 
simultaneously,  he  and  his  son  John  were 
Hterally  perforated  with  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets. 

"We  must  die,  also,"  exclaimed  Alick  to 
his  mother  and  his  sisters  ;  "we  must  die, — 
but  let  us  die  fii-mly.  Any  death,  however, 
is  better  than  one  of  fu-e ;  here  we  cannot 
stay  longer.  Stoop  now,  so  that  we  may 
pass  that  part  of  the  wall  that  is  beneath  the 
windows,  until  we  reach  the  lower  floor  ;  if 
we  expose  ourselves  only  for  a  moment,  wo 
must  share  theu"  fate.  Great  God  !  what  a 
fate  and  what  a  night !  " 

By  following  his  advice,  they  reached  the 
lower  floor  in  safety,  and  had  scarcely  done 
so,  when  the  burning  roof  crashed  in  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  proctor  and  his  son,  of 
whose  remains  nothing  but  a  few  cinders 
were  found  the  next  morning.  The  falling 
in  of  the  roof  was  accompanied  by  a  consid- 
erable explosion,  owing  to  the  jJowder  which 
they  had  left  behind  them,  and  the  noise  of 
which  caused  the  crowd  that  was  now  hem- 
ming in  the  house  to  pause  for  a  moment, 
but  only  for  a  moment ;  for  they  knew  now 
by  the  explosion,  that  the  ammunition  of 
their  enemies  was  gone,  and  that  "  the  old 
fox  and  his  cubs,"  as  they  called  them,  were 
probably  incapable  of  fm-ther  resistance  ;  a 
reflection  which,  as  it  stood  not  in  the  way 
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of  tlipir  cowartlice.  seemed  to  increase  their  | 
fui-y.  I 

'•  Kcvcnfjo  now,  lioys,"  shouted  a  hundred  j 
voices  ;  "  tliey  have  shot  our  leader  along  i 
with  the  rest.  Come  on  then,  sledp:e  in  the 
ioors  au'  windies,  an'  if  we  lave  a  sinfjle  inch  I 
-if  the  villains  tot;ether,  may  we  be  hanged  ! 
.ike  dogs !  Come  on,  then,  they  are  help-  j 
jess  now  ;  their  ammunition's  gone,  an'  they  j 
sau  do  us  no  harm.  Blood  for  blood  as  far  ^ 
as  Ihini  go  ;  it's  into  inches  we  nuist  hew  ; 
them-  into  inches— come  on,  then!"  I 

A  fuiious  as.s.udt  instantly  commenced  at  j 
tlie  d(ii>rs  and  windows.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
frightful  thing  to  see  tliese  men,  with  their 
white  shirts  and  black  %-isages,  fiercely  at  i 
work  ;  panting  and  inflamed  with  ungovern-  j 
able  rage  and  vengeance,  the  red  turbid  j 
blaze  of  the  l)urning  building  lighting  them  i 
into  the  similitude  of  incarnate  devils,  let  | 
loose  upon  some  hellish  mission  of  destruc- 
tion !Uid  blood.  Their  own  fui-y,  however, 
impeded  their  progress,  for  as  they  passed 
onwards  to  the  door,  lu-ged  by  the  worst 
pas.sions  of  man,  it  was  found  that  theu'  vio-  j 
lence,  thus  broken  and  diminished  by  the  j 
struggle,  had  prevented  them  from  making 
anything  like  a  rapid  progress  in  breaking  in 
the  powerfully-fortified  door.  There  was  1 
consequently  another  slight  pause,  during 
wln'ch  a  civcnnistance  occurred  that  added  a 
terrible  sul>liinity  to  the  scene.  [ 

AVe  liavc  s  lid,  that   the   sky  looked  angi-y  \ 
and  portentous,  and  such  was  the  fact.     Dur-  I 
ing  tlic  jiauses  that  now  occurred,  the  dis- 
tant  d  irkness   of  the  surrounding  country 
was  momentarily  dispelled  by  a  stronger  and 
more  terrific  fire  than  that  which  now  shot  ' 
up  its  red  and  waving  pyramids  from  the  ' 
burning  houses  before  them.     All  at  once  ; 
the  blaclc  sky  opened,  and  from   the  chasm  ' 
of  angry  clouds   a  sheet  of  red   lightning  ' 
fl:i.shed,    lighting   up  the   darkness    of    the  \ 
comitry  around  them  in  a  feai'ful  manner  ;  ; 
but  above  all  things,  and  what  gave  a  super-  j 
added  horror  to  the  scene,  was  the  influence 
which  that  light,   that  seemed  to   proceed  I 
from  the  vengeance  of  God,  had  ui)on  that  I 
which  proceeded  from  the  vengeance  of  man.  I 
The  sheeted  volume  swejit  down,  and  for  an  j 
instiint  poured  over  the  blazing  roofs,  the 
tottering  walls,  the  bleeding  coqisos  and  tlie  ! 
bl:itrk-visaged  men  who  stood  in  multitudes 
about  the  pLice,  panting  with  the  mad  in- 
toxication of  crime  ;  it  poured  upon  them, 
we  say,  a  light  so  strong,  penetrating,  and 
intense,    that   its    fearful    distinctness    was 
enough  to  paralyze  the  heart,  and  awe  those 
who  were  present  from   the  jirosecution  of 
their  vengeance.     It  was,  in  fact,  as  if  the  I 
Almighty  Himself  had  sent  down  His  aveng-  \ 
ing  :uigel  torn  the  heave:i!;,  to  pour  His  light 


upon  them,  in  order  to  bear  testimony 
agiunst  the  dreadfid  work  of  Tjlood  in  whi(!h  ^ 
they  were  engaged.  Nor  was  this  all.  Ere  ; 
the  pause  wjis  broken,  a  burst  of  thunder,  so, 
deep,  so  Icmd,  and  so  terrible,  in  such  v.w 
hoiu',  pealed  from  a  point  of  the  sky  on  the;:; 
right,  taking  its  course  in  the  direction  (>f 
the  proctor's  house,  where,  in  one  terrific 
explosion,  it  seemed  to  burst  exactly  over 
their  heads.  Some  were  awed,  but  we  all 
know  that  companionship  fortifies  the  heai't 
in  the  commission  of  crime,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Almighty,  His  tires  of  vengeance, 
ami  His  midnight  thunders,  were  all  alike 
forgotten. 

The  assault  on  the  door  was  now  renewed 
with,  if  possible,  more  ferocious  violence  ; 
and  it  became  evident  to  the  unfortunate 
and  now  helpless  inmates,  that  they  must 
soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  from  whom 
they  could  expect  no  mercy.  We  say  they 
were  in  a  helpless  state  ;  and  this  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion,  which  left  them 
without  ammunition,  even  if  they  hsid  had 
their  fireai-ms.  Such,  however,  was  their 
hurry  in  escaping  from  the  falling  roof, 
joined  to  the  shock  and  stupor  caused  by 
the  death  of  John  and  his  father,  that  they 
thought  not  for  a  moment  of  anything  but 
mere  self-preservation.  Owing  to  these  cau 
ses  they  brought  no  weapons  of  defence  with 
them  ;  and  now,  in  consequence  of  the  fallen 
roof  and  explosion,  their  fire-arms  v\ere  be- 
yond their  reach,  and  useless.  They  stoo.i 
now  ghastly — their  features  rigid  hke  thos;; 
of  the  dead— calm  ami  without  a  tremor  — 
but  witli  a  melanclioly  fortitude  that  was  as  * 
noble  as  it  was  rare  and  imprecedented.  At 
length  I\Irs.  Purcel  spoke  : — "  Alick,"  said 
she,  "you  must  save  yourself:  we  mr^y  re- 
ceive some  mercy  at  the  hands  of  thesa  men. 
but  you  will  not ;  hide  yourself  somewhere, 
and,  when  they  come  in,  we  will  sijy  that 
you  perished  with  yom*  father  and  bi'other." 

"5fo,  my  deal'  mother,"  reidied  her  son, 
"  while  I  have  life  I  will  not  seiJarate  froi.". 
you  and  these  dear  girls." 

"  Tliis  is  madness,"  obsei'ved  Julia  ;  "  what 
can  you  expect?  Have  we  not  witnessed 
bloodshed  enough  to-night  already  ? — or  arc 
you  determined  that  we  kIihII  be  (^impelled 
to  witness  your  nuirder  before  our  t'jwesV 
Oh,  dear  Alick,  be  advised  by  my  mother ; 
Ijy  secreting  youi-self,  you  may  escape  ;  but 
if  you  are  found  hero,  you  will  be  instantly 
shot." 

'■Dear  Alick,"  said  Mary,  "by  the  lov,' 
you  bear  us,  and  by  the  blood  of  those  whoi;i 
these  nuirdering  ruffians  have  sacrificed,  wo 
implore  and  entreat  you  to  conceal  youraolf ,  \ 
and,  if  that  fails— then,  by  the  love  of  God, 
do  a  i  wc  desire  ! " 
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She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  last  words, 
when  a  single  Whiteboy,  with  blackened 
face,  made  his  appeai-ance  at  the  end  of  the 
Icitchen  stairs,  and  approached  tbem,  waving 
Ids  hands  with  a  mingled  exjjression  of  dis- 
traction and  entreaty. 

"Dear  John,"  he  exclaimed,  "  be  patient ; 
and  Julia,  be  calm,  and  hear  me.  I  am,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  and  guarded  whisper, 
-'  Frank  M'Carthy :  as  you  hojse  for  mercy 
from  God  and  hfe  from  man,  Usteu !  The 
door  will  be  broken  in  in  a  few  minutes  ;  but 
if  you  are  guided  by  me,  you  may  yet  be 
iiife.  Blacken  your  face  forthwith,  AUck  ; 
jiud  here  is  a  shii-t  mai'ked  with  blood  too — 
Q,  circumstance  that  will  give  you  more  se- 
/jurity — which  I  have  brought  you." 

"Frank  M'Carthy,"  exclaimed  Julia,  "and 
%  "Whiteboy  !  Oh,  yes,  be  advised  by  him, 
.^ick  ;  as  for  me,  I  care  not  how  soon  death 
;omes — I  have  little  to  live  for  noio!" 

"If  there  was  time,  dear  Julia,  for  expla- 
nation, I  could  soon  satisfy  you  ;  but,  alas  !  I 
fear  to  ask  for  your  father  and  John." 

"They  are  both  murdered,  sir,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  they  have  fallen  victims  to  men 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  wearing  white  shiiis 
and  black  faces  —  with,  I  fear,  blacker 
hearts." 

"  Great  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "is  this  so  ? 
but  time  now  is  life  :  I  must  bear  your  sus- 
picions, Julia,  until  a  fitter  occasion.  You, 
Alick,  as  you  will  not  and  wish  not  to  leave 
your  mother  and  sisters  unprotected,  foUow 
me — follow  me,  or,  as  I  hojae  for  God's 
mercy,  you  are  lost,  and  your  sisters — I 
di'ead  to  think  of  it." 

"It  is  enough,"  said  Alick,  strack  now 
witli  absolute  impatience:  "I  consent, 
Frank — what  do  you  wish  ?  " 

He  brought  him  at  once  to  the  kitchen, 
vv-here  he  took  soot  from  the  chimney,  which 
he  moistened  wth  watei-,  and,  in  a  coujsle  of 
r.dnutes,  blackened  his  face  and  put  the 
L'loody  shu-t  over  his  di'ess.  The  change 
was  so  completely  and  quickly  effected,  that 
the  females  for  a  moment  took  it  for  gi-anted 
that  they  were  strangers  who  had  forced  an 
eutranc3  by  some  other  way. 

"Now,"  said  M'Carthy,  placing  a  loaded 
pistol  in  Alick's  hand,  "  the  jiass-word  for  the 
night  is  '  the  Cannie  Soogah ' — you  won't 
forget  that? — but,  above  aU  things,  don't 
think  of  using  your  pistol,  whatever  may 
happen,  until  you  hear  me  shout,  'the 
Cannie  Soogah  to  the  rescue ! '  and  even 
then,  wait  until  you  see  and  speak  to  him — 
the  brave,  the  noble,  the  glorious  feUow  !  " 

"Good  God!  and  is  he  here?"  asked 
,Uick. 

"  He's  here — he's  everywhere,"  replied  the 
other:  "he's  here,  at  all  events,  before  now. 


1 1  hope  :  the  manner  in  which  I  shall  eali 
upon  his  name  is  this — first,  I  shout  'the 
Cannie  Soogah  ! '  the  very  mention  of  which 
will  be  followed  by  a  general  cheer  ;  then, 
when  he  appears,  I  shaU  call  out,  '  the  Cannie 
Soogah  to  the  rescue  ! '  After  this  you  must 
be  guided  by  me,  as  I  must  be  by  the 
Cannie  Soogah  and  circumstances.  Come. 
now,  it  is  safer  to  ojDen  the  door  and  admit 
these  ruffians." 

"And  remember,"  added  Alick,  turning 
with  a  look  of  agony  to  the  females,  ' '  that 
the  men  have  all  been  shot,  and  are  Ijing  in 
the  ujiper  room  !  " 

The  mse  of  M'Carthy  succeeded.  The 
"Whiteboys,  on  being  admitted,  took  it  for 
granted  that  those  who  ojDened  the  door  be- 
longed to  themselves  and  had  got  in  by 
some  other  entrance.  The  house  was  hastily 
searched  ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Pui-cels  having 
been  killed  in  the  Tipper  room,  was  corrobo- 
rated by  the  limbs  of  John  and  his  father 
being  visible  among  the  burning  pile.  The 
state  of  the  house  now  rendered  a  hasty  re- 
treat out  of  it  necessary.  A  sudden  tremb- 
ling of  the  walls  and  up^Der  joists  was  felt, 
the  crowd  rushed  out,  and  the  next  moment 
the  whole  building  was  one  fallen  mass  of 
smoking  ruins. 

The  females  now  foimd  themselves  prison- 
ers ;  but  stiU  their  brother  and  M'Carthy 
ke^t  near  them,  and  seemed  to  act  as  a 
portion  of  those  to  whom  their  guardianship 
had  been  entiiisted.  Jidia  found  herself 
committed,  as  if  by  general  consent,  to  the 
cai-e  of  one  individual,  who  kept  her  a  Uttle 
in  advance  of  the  accompanying  crowd — to 
whom,  fi-om  time  to  time,  he  waved  his  hand 
without  looking  behind  him  to  intimate  that 
they  should  not  jiress  close  upon  them,  but 
afford  him  an  opportuniiy  of  holdmg  what 
he  ^vished  to  be  considered  some  confidential 
conversation  with  her. 

"That  I  may  be  blest,  INIiss  Julia,  but 
you're  a  lucky  gul  this  night — an'  I  think  I 
may  say  that  I'm  a  lucky  boy  myself.  I'm  to 
take  care  of  you,  and  to  bring  you  to  a  safe 
place  ;  which  I'll  do,  never  fear.  You  know 
what  I  told  you  afore  about  my  family — how 
we  wor  ever  an'  always  doin'  our  best  against 
the  Sassanach  Laws — an  ould  family  it  is — 
an'  svire  ould  blood  is  betther  than  riches 
any  day — an'  it  isn't  comj)lexion  aither,  Miss 
Julia,  that  a — this  way,  dai'lin' — this  way — 
an'  how  long  now  is  it  since  you  fell  in  con- 
sate  with  me  ?  "Well,  darlin',  that  I  may  die 
a  happy  death  in  a  good  ould  age,  if  I  can 
blame  you  for  not  spatin" — esijecially  afther 
havin'  lost  your  father  and  two  brothers  this 
night.  Howandiver,  we  can  have  a  lob  of 
their  wealth,  anyhow,  yourself  and  myself — 
this  way,  dai-Uu',  there's  a  party  of  friends 
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■waitin'  for  lis — wslia  thin,  but  I'm  lookin'  |  Soogah ! "  and  the  words  were  no  sooner 
foi-rid  to  a  happy  life  wid  you — but  sui-e  you  |  uttered  than  IMopue  started,  a  rapid  stii-  and 
mi^^ht  iiiy  a  single  word  to  me,  dai-liu' — ^jist  murmiu-  pen'aded  the  multitude,  and  almost 
to  let  me  know  you  hear  me."  ]  insbmtly  a  most  hearty  and  vociferous  cheer 

■WTiether  Julia  heard  this  one-sided  dia-  '  awakened  the  echoes  that  slept  among  the 
logue  or  not,  it  is  ditfii-ult  to  say.  She  neighboring  hill.s.  The  moment  this  had 
seemed  passive  and  inattentive,  and  walked  i  subsided,  the  same  voice  repeated  the  name 
on  with  an  abstracted  ;ind  mechanical  motion,  with  an  adtUtion — "  The  Caunie  Soogah  tc 
Her  brother  and  lover  could  only  get  ne:u'  •  the  rescue — here  he  is !  " 
her  occasionally,  liaving  found  it  necessiry  i  Our  facetious  friend,  for  it  was  he,  tlu-ew 
to  watch  her  mother  and  sister  also.  They  ,  up  his  hand  in  a  peculiar  manner,  that  made 
could  perceive,  however,  not  only  that  the  |  the  act  uudei-stood  by  all  present,  with  the 
crowd  which  followed  Mogue  appeared  to  be  exception  of  Jl'Cai-thy  .and  Alick  Purcel. 
a  good  deal  in  his  confidence,  and  under  his  !  "  Yes,  boys,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  here  ; 
sway,  but  that  it  increjised  so  rapidly  as  he  and  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness.  You 
went  along,  that  they  became  alanned,  esjie-  have  had  a  full  revenge  to-night  on  Pm-cel 
cially  as  the  Cannir  Sourjah  had  not  yet  made  j  and  his  family  ;  but,  as  I  have  l)een  a  long 
Lis  appeai-ance.  time  in  seai-cli  of  a  good  wife,  I  suppose  you 

At  this  moment  they  were  met  by  a  body    have  no  objection  that  I  should  take  chai'ge 
of  men,  who  on  looking  at  Mogue  and  Julia,    of  the  ladies. 

exclaimed,  "  You  are  bringing  her  the  wrong  These  words  wei-e  followed  by  another  as- 
way — you  ai-e  breakin'  your  ordhers — you  i  tounding  cheer,  and  the  Cannie,  riding  over 
know  that  our  captain  laid  it  out,  that  you  j  to   the   spot   where   JIi-s.    Purcel   and   her 


should  biing  her  in  the  other  direction,  and 
to  where  the  guar.l  is  waitin'  for  her." 

"Ay,"  replied  Jlogue,  "  but  you  know  our 
captain  had  been  shot,  and  is  Ijiu'  stifl'  inside 
the  gate  there  behind  us." 

"But  hvin'  or  dead,"  they  rephed,  "do 
you  obsen-e  your  duty— it's  a  bad  an'  dan- 
gerous example  you're  settin'." 

"  But  sure  if  the  captain  was  alive,"  said 
Mogue,  '•  it  'ud  be  a  diti'erent  thing— that  I 


daughter  stood — for  she  and  Maiy  had  now 
joined  Juha — was  about  to  speak  to  them, 
when  the  report  of  a  pLstol  was  heard,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a  bullet  whizzed  past  his 
eai-. 

"  Treacheiy  !  "  he  shouted,  "  treachei-y 
against  your  commander  !  Seize  upon  that 
person,  in  the  name  of  Captain  Right." 

His  words  came  Lite  ;  another  rejiort  fol- 
lowed the  first,  with  an  interval  of  less  tli.aii  a 
may  be  hapjiy,  but  I'm  bringin'  her  the  riglit  quarter  of  a  minute  between  tbein,  and  in- 
way,  and  to  the  right  place,  too — amn't  I,  st:mtly  our  pious  friend,  who  had  tlrittered 
boys'?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to  his  fol- |  himself  with  the  jirospect  of  a  long  and  happy 
lowei-8.^  life   in  the   possession   of  Juha  Pm-cel,  fell 

"All's  right!"  they  replied  ;  "to  be  sui-e  I  stone-dead  to  the  earth. 
you  are — go  on,  and  more  powers ! "  |      "  'What !  "   shouted   the  Cannie,  "  is   this 

About   a   minute   or   two   before   this,   a    more   treachery?     But  wait,  I'll  soon  cuie 
mounted  AVhitefoot  had  rode  up,  and  liaving    thi.s." 

heard  the  words,  be  replied  to  Mogue,  in  a  |  He  put  a  horn  to  liis  lips  as  he  spoke,  and 
loud  voice,  "  No,  sir  !  our  aiptain  is  not  shot,  having  given  it  a  sharp,  quick,  and  hasty 
but  is  s-afe  and  sound."  And  scarcely  had  blast,  he  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say, 
the  wortls  procee<led  from  his  lips  wlien  the    "  Wait  a  moment." 

very  uidividual,  a-s  it  seemed,  who  hod  led]  "  The  last  shot  wasn't  threacherj' anyhow," 
them  duiing  the  night,  galloped  up  to  the  i  exclaimed  Jeriy  Joyce,  who.se  voice'  Alick 
place  of  altercation.  [immediately   recognized;    "somebody,"   he 

"  Who  s.ays  I  am  deail,"  said  he  ;  "  I  don't  \  added,    wit^h   a   significant  look,  "  has  ped 
look  like  a  dead  man,  I  think.     Meek  way    honest  Mogue  for  his." 


there  till  I  sjieak  to  this  man,"  pointing  to 
Mogue.  "  \Vliy,  sir,  did  you  dare  to  dis- 
obey ordhers  by  taking  this  lady  to  the 
wrong  place'?    Answer  me  that?" 

Mogue.  seeing  that  his  support  was  now 
powerful,  looked  at  them,  and  asked  aloud 


"  Is  he  deatl?  "  asked  the  Cannie. 

"  He  is  dead,  captain,"  replied  80ver.al, 
"  and  so  may  every  one  die  that's  a  traitoi-  to 
the  Cannie  Soogah — our  bold  Captain  Right." 

A  body  of  about  a  thou.sand  men  now  made 
their  appearance,  eveiy  one  of  tliem  jK'i-.son- 


— "  .\m  I  bringin'  the  latly  the  wrong  waj-,  ]  ally  devoted  to  the  Cannie  Soogjdi  ;  and 
boys  ?  "  !  brought  there  for  the  humane  puq)ose,   if 

"  No,"  they  replied  ;  "  Go  on,  and  more  possible,  of  saving  Purcel  and  his  sons  that 
power  !  "  i  night. 

At  this  moment  M'Carthy  shouted  out  in  '  "It  was  a  fal.se  alann.  my  friends."  said 
loud   and    powerful   tones —  "The   Cannie    he,  as  they  came  up  ;  "  there  was  only  one 
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traitor  among  them,  and  he  lias  been  brought  ' 
to  his  account.  I  dicLi't  wish  for  his  death,  | 
and  he  might  have  got  some  other  punish-  ! 
ment,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now  ;  I'm  only  I 
sorry  for  the  false-heai'ted  vagabond  because  j 
he  wasn't  fit  to  die." 

He  then,  after  a  few  words  of  advice,  dis- 
missed them  to  their  respective  homes,  with 
the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of  faithful 
followers,  whom  he  retained  for  the  purjjose 
of  assisting  him  to  escort  ]\Irs.  Pui'cel  and 
her  daughters  to  the  house  of  oui-  worthy 
magistrate.  Another  body  he  also  appointed 
to  the  task  of  cai-rying  the  dead  and  wounded 
away  to  some  remote  place,  where  they  could 
be  interred,  or  so  concealed  that  their  inden- 
tificatiou  might  not  involve  their  surviving 
relatives. 

Our  narrative,  we  may  say,  is  closed.  The 
Cannie  now  having  j)laced  Mrs.  Purcel  and 
her  daughters  on  horseback,  directed  his 
friends  to  jjroceed  to  the  residence  of  the 
redoubtable  Fitzy  O'Driscol,  who  was  by  no 
means  prepared  for  seeing  such  a  number  of 
Whiteboys  about  his  house.  Alick  Purcel 
and  M'Cai-thy  also  got  horses,  and  as  they 
went  along,  M'Carthy  received  fi'om  him  a 
solution  to  the  mysterious  occuiTences  in 
which  he  had  been  involved. 

"  Mr.  Purcel's  family,"  said  he,  but  not  in 
hearing  of  the  females,  "is  the  last  family 
that  I  ought  to  protect  this  night."  They 
have  shot  my  twin  brother,  the  man  that 
went  by  the  name  of  Buck  Enghsh.  He  is 
now  gone  to  his  reckonin'  and  may  God  for- 
give him  !  He  was  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  murdher  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bin'  a  gentleman's  house  that  the  murdher 
was  committed.  While  he  was  in  gaol  I  con- 
trived to  get  into  him,  and  we  managed  so 
well  that  he  escaped,  and  I  was  kej)t  in  his 
place.  The  next  day  I  tould  them  the  truth, 
and  he  was  taken  again  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  gmtleman  that  prosecuted,  on  hearin' 
that  there  was  another  person  so  Uke  him, 
felt  unaisy  in  his  mind  and  got  him  off  for 
the  mui'dJier,  in  dread  he  might  have  sworn 
against  the  wrong  man.  He  couldn't  keep 
himself  quiet  though,  for,  on  the  very  day 
before  his  jDardon  came,  he  was  caught,  along 
wid  some  others,  in  the  act  of  breakin'  out 
of  the  gaol,  and  for  that  he  got  a  severe 
wound  and  seven  years'  transportation.  All 
our  lives,  I  and  my  other  brother " 

"Why,  have  you  another  brother,  Can- 
nie ?  "  asked  M'Carthy. 

"  Troth,  and  I  have  ;  and  you  may  thank 
God  that  I  have,  or  it  isn't  here  but  in  heaven, 
I  hope,  you'd  be  this  night.  Well,  as  T  was 
sajiu',  I  an'  my  other  brother  sjjent  our 
whole  Ufe  in  tryin'  to  defate  him  in  his  jslaus 


and  skames — may  God  forgive  him !  We 
often  did,  but  not  always  ;  for  sometimes  he 
was  too  many  for  both  of  us." 

"  But,  Cannie,  about  the  night  I  was  in 
Frank  Finnerty's,  who  was  it  that  saved  my 
life  twice  ?  " 

"  One  of  them — he  that  wounded  the  fel- 
lows— I  don't  wish  to  name — but,  indeed, 
I'm  criiJpled  here,  bekaise  you  know,  gintle- 
men,  that  there  are  laws  in  the  land.  A 
friend  to  your  family  met  Mogue  Moylan, 
and,  suspectin'  what  was  in  the  wind,  sent 
that  fiiend  to  assist  you,  and  it  was  by 
volunteerin'  to  take  your  Kfe  that  he  was 
able  to  save  you.  My  brother,  afther  meetiu' 
him,  and  hearin'  fi-om  him  what  happened, 
was  the  man  that  met  you  aftherwards,  that 
gave  you  the  j)asswords,  and  showed  you  how 
to  ojjen  the  windey.  There  were  others  there 
that  knew  you,  for  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  every  man  goiu'  out  at  night  wid  a  white 
shii-t  and  a  black  face  on  him  is  a  murdherer.  " 

"  God  forbid  !  "  said  M'Carthy,  "I've  been 
disguised  by  both  myself,  as  it  happens.  It 
is  difficult,  however,  for  any  country  to  be 
happy,  or  any  peoj^le  either  industrious  or 
moral,  when  such  secret  confederacies  are 
made  the  standard  of  both  law  and  morality. ' 

"  That's  thruth,  Mr.  M'Cai'thy,  and  no  man 
knows  it  betther  than  I  do  ;  I  and  mj'  brother 
— not  him  tttat's  gone  to  his  account  to  night, 
but  the  other — were  forced  to  join  them  for 
our  own  safety,  but,  as  long  as  we  wor  of 
them,  we  endeavored  to  do  as  much  good — 
that  is,  to  prevent  as  much  evU— as  we  could. 
It  was  I  that  sent  you,  Mi\  M'Cai'thy,  the 
letter  to  Dubhn,  and  it  was  I  that  sent  the 
messenger  for  you  this  evenin' ;  I  took  it  foi- 
granted  that  if  you  had  remained  in  Mi'. 
Purcel's  you'd  been  shot,  and,  besides,  I 
wanted  you  to  watch  Mogue  Moylan,  for  1 
had  raison  to  know  that  he  intended  to  play 
a  trick  on  me  to  night  in  regard  to  Miss  JuUa. 
I  had  my  doubts  all  along  whether  I  could 
come  in  time  to  save  the  whole  family  and 
defate  my  brother,  and  I  could  not,  for  I  had 
an  immense  number  of  my  own  men  to  get 
together  ;  however,  God's  will  be  done  ;  I 
did  all  that  lay  in  my  power." 

On  reaching  Nassau  Lodge,  the  party  an- 
ticipated some  danger  from  Fergus  O'Dris- 
col's  fire-arms.  Alick,  however,  knocked,  and 
on  hearing  the  window  open,  exclaimed  : — 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  Fergus,  we  ai'e  friends. 
My  mother  and  sisters  are  here,  and  wish  to 
get  in.  This  has  been  a  di-eadful  night !— a 
night  of  bloodshed  and  murder !  " 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  Fergus,  "  what  is 
this  you  tell  me  ?  But  why,  Alick,  are  you 
surrounded  by  such  a  number  of  Whiteboys  ? 
I  can  see  distinctly  thr.t  they  are  such  by  the 
liffht  of  the  moon." 
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"  Boj-s,"  said  the  Cannie  Soogah,  "  dis- 
I)erse  now — and  thank  you;  I  feel  your 
kindness,  and  I  won't  for^^et  it — you  see  the 
jjeople  of  the  house  are  alarmed— but  that's 
iiot  the  worst  of  it — what,"  he  added,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "  if  you  bring  that  terrible 
dare-di\'il,  O'Drisfol,  upon  you  !  " 

The  crowd  immediately  dispersed,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  melancholy  gi-oup  were 
admitted  to  the  welcome  shelter  of  the 
magistrate's  hospitable  roof ;  for  such,  in 
fact,  it  w;is. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  this  mel- 
ancholj'  meeting  of  the  neighboring  families, 
nor  upon  the  heai't-reuding  details  which 
were  given  of  the  dreadful  cu'cuuistuuces 
that  made  that  night  so  hideous.  ^Ul  the 
O'Driscols  were  present,  and  deeijly  partici- 
I)ated  in  tlie  affliction  of  the  late  proctor's 
family,  with  the  exception  of  the  magistrate 
himself,  who,  mucli  to  their  astonishment, 
was  not  forthcoming.  Every  successive  mo- 
ment, however,  he  was  looked  for  ;  but  as 
he  did  not,  after  an  unusual  period  of  expec- 
tation, make  his  appeiu'ance,  some  alarm  be- 
gan to  be  felt,  which  graduidlj'  increased, 
especially  on  tlie  p;u't  of  his  daugliter,  until 
she  ])roposed  that  a  search  sliould  be  made 
for  him.  This  was  accordingly  done,  when 
— but  let  it  not  reach  the  eanj  of  his  friend 
the  Castle,  he  was  discovered  somewhat  in 
the  position  of  Philosopher  Square,  behind 
Molly  Seagrim's  curtain,  squatted  upon  his 
hunkers,  as  they  say,  in  the  furthest  and 
darkest  comer  of  the  coal  bole. 


In  about  half  an  hour  after  this  discovery, 
a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  it  was  inti- 
mated to  iUick  Purcel  and  Jl'Carthy,  that 
the  Cannie  Soogah  wished  to  see  them  for  a 
minute  or  two,— but  that  he  declined  com- 
ing in. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  when  they  came  to 
the  hall-door,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
since  I  left  you  awhile  ago,  and  I'm  come  to 
bid  you  both  farewell.  This  at  jiresent  is 
not  a  pacefid  country  to  live  in,  and  I'm 
tired  of  the  work  that's  goin'  on  in  it.  I'm 
now  come  to  bid  you  both  farewell,  and  my 
brother  is  goin'  along  wid  me.  The  other 
will  be  laid  in  his  grave  this  night.  I  wish, 
Mr.  Piu-cel,  I  coidd  a'  done  more  for  your 
family  ;  but  what's  done  can't  be  undone. 
Farewell,  then,"  said  he,  and,  as  he  sj^oke, 
his  voice  was  filled  with  deep  but  manly 
emotion — "  Fwewell  to  you  both  !  When 
you  think  of  me,  let  it  be  kindly,  for  from 
this  night  out  you  will  never  see  the  Cannie 
Soogali,  more." 

He  i^ut  his  two  hands  upon  his  face,  gave 
a  sob  or  two,  and  immediately  departed  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  never  was  seen  iji  the  coun- 
try afterwards. 

It  is  uecessarj  to  say  now  that  Alick  Pur- 
cel  and  his  beloved  Miss  O'Driscol  were 
imited  ; — that  M'Carthy,  in  due  time,  after 
having  been  called  to  the  bar,  was  made 
happy  in  the  possession  of  Julia  Purcel  ; 
and  that  Jerry  Joyce,  in  imitation  of  his  bet- 
ters, was  blessed  by  the  hand  and  honest 
heart  of  Letty  Lenelian. 
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It  was  one  summer  morning,  about  nine 
oVloi'k,  when  a  little  man,  in  the  garb  and 
trim  of  a  mendicant,  accompanied  bj  a 
slender  but  rather  handsome  looking  girl 
about  sixteen,  or  it  may  be  a  j-ear  more,  were 
upon  their  way  to  the  house  of  a  man,  who, 
from  his  position  in  life,  might  be  considered 
a  wealtliy  agriculturist,  and  only  a  step  or 
two  beneath  tlie  condition  of  a  gentleman 
farmer,  although  much  more  plain  and  iiis- 
tic  in  his  mamiers.  The  house  and  place 
had  about  them  that  characteristic  appear- 
ance of  abundance  and  slovenly  neglect 
which  is,  unfortunateh-,  almost  pocuUar  to 
our  country.  The  house  was  a  long  slated 
one,  und  stood  upon  a  little  eminence,  about 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  high- 
way. It  was  approached  by  a  broad  and 
ragged  boreen  or  mock  avenue,  as  it  might 
be  called,  that  was  in  veiy  good  keeping 
with  the  premises  to  which  it  led.  As  you 
entered  it  from  the  road,  you  had  to  pass 
through  an  iron  gate,  which  it  was  a  task  to 
open,  and  which,  when  oldened,  it  was  another 
task  to  shut.  In  consequence  of  this  difii- 
culty,  foot  passengers  had  made  themselves 
a  way  upon  each  side  of  it,  through  which 
they' went  to  and  came  fi-om  the  house  ;  and 
in  this  they  were  s-anctioned  by  the  example 
'.)f  the  family  themselves,  who,  so  long  as 
these  side  paths  were  pa.ssable,  manifested 
as  much  reluefcince  to  open  or  close  the  gate 
a.s  any  one  else. 

The  month  was  May  ;  and  notliing  cgnld 
be  more  delightful  and  exhilarating  than  the 
breeze  which  played  over  the  green  fields 
that  were  now  rafliant  with  the  light  which  was 
flooded  dowi  upon  them  from  the  cloudless 
sun.  Around  them,  in  every  field,  were  the 
tokens  of  that  pleasant  labor  from  which  the 
hopes  of  ample  and  abundant  harvests  al- 
ways spring.  Here,  lixed  in  the  ground, 
stood  the  spades  of  a  hxw*  of  laborei-s,  who, 
as  was  endent  from  that  circumstance,  were 
then  at  breakfiwt ;  in  another  place  might  be 

"  \  considerable  number  of  mnn  working  together. 


seen  tlie  plough  and  a  portion  of  the  tackle 
lying  beside  it,  being  expressive  of  the  same 
fact.  .\i-oun(l  them,  on  every  side,  in  hedges, 
ditches,  gi-een  tields,  and  meadows,  the 
bu-ds  seemed  animated  into  joyous  activity 
or  incessant  battle,  by  the  business  of  nest- 
building  or  love.  Whilst  all  around,  from 
earth  and  aii-,  streamed  the  ceaseless  voice  of 
universal  melody  and  song. 

On  reaching  the  gate,  Peety  Dhu  and  his 
pretty  daughter  turned  up  towards  the  house 
we  have  alluded  to— wliich  was  the  residence 
of  a  man  named  Burke.  On  reaching  it 
they  were  obseiTed  by  a  couple  of  lai-ge  dogs, 
who,  partaking  of  the  hospitixble  but  neg- 
lected habits  of  the  family,  tii'st  approached 
and  looked  at  them  for  a  moment,  then 
wagged  their  tails  by  way  of  welcome,  and 
immetliately  scampered  oil"  into  the  kitchen 
to  forage  for  themselves. 

Burke's  house  and  f:u-myard,  though 
strongly  intlicative  of  wealth  and  abundance 
ill  the  ow-nei",  were,  notwithstanding,  evi- 
dently the  property  of  a  mau  whose  miud 
was  far  back  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and 
the  industrial  pursuits  that  depend  upon  it. 
His  haggard  was  slovenly  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  "farmj'ard  exceedingly  offensive  to 
most  of  the  senses  ;  everthiug  lay  about  in  a 
careless  and  neglected  manner  ; — wheel- 
baiTows  without  their  trundles—sacks  for 
days  under  the  rain  that  fell  from  the  eaves  of 
the  houses — other  implements  embedded  in 
mud — car-hou.sps  tumbling  down — the  pump 
without  a  handle— the  garden-gate  open,  and 
the  pigs  hard  at  work  dcstroj-ing  the  vege- 
tables, and  rooting  \i\)  the  garden  in  all 
directions.  .lu  fact,  tlio  very  animals  about 
the  house  were  conscious  of  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  acted  accordingly.  If  oiu^ 
of  the  dogs,  for  instance,  was  hunted  at  tlie 
pig.s,  he  ran  in  an  api)arent  fury  towai-ds 
that  ^^•hich  happened  to  be  nearest  him. 
which  merely  lifted  its  head  and  listened  for 
a  time— the'  dog,  with  loud  and  boisterous 
barking,  seizing  its  ear,  led  it  along  for  three 
or  four  yards  in  that  position,  after  which, 
upon  tlie  pig  demurring  to  proceed  any 
further,  he  verv  quietly  dropped  it  and 
trotted  in  again,  leavilig  the  destructive 
animal  to  resume  it.s  dipiedatious. 
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The  house  inside  bore  the  same  chai-acter. 
'Winter  and  summer  the  hall-door,  which 
lad  long  lost  the  knocker,  lay  hospitably  open. 
The  parlor  had  a  very  equivocal  appear- 
ance ;  for  the  furniture,  though  originally 
good  and  of  excellent  materials,  was  stained 
and  dinged  and  hacked  in  a  manner  that 
denoted'but  litle  sense  of  care  or  cleanliness. 
Many  of  the  chairs,  although  not  worn  by 
age,  wanted  legs  or  baeks,  evidently  from 
ill-usage  alone — the  grate  was  without  fire- 
irons — a  mahogany  bookcase  that  stood  in  a 
recess  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  with 
glass  doors  and  green  silk  blinds,  had  the 
glass  all  broken  and  the  silk  stained  almost  out 
of  its  original  color  ;  whilst  inside  of  it,  instead 
of  books,  lay  a  heterogeneous  collection  of 
garden  seeds  in  brovra  paper— an  almanac  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  a  dry  ink-bottle, 
some  broken  delf,  a:nd  a  large  collection  of 
blue-moulded  shoes  and  Iwots,  together 
with  an  old  bUster  of  French  flies,  the  lease 
of  their  farm,  and  a  gxeat  number  of  their 
receipts  for  rent.  To  crown  all,  the  clock  in 
the  other  recess  stood  cobwebbed  about  the 
Eop,  deprived  of  the  mmute  hand,  and  seem- 
ing to  intimate  by  its  silepce  that  it  had 
given  note  of  time's  progress  to  this  idle  and 
negligent  family  to  no  purpose. 

On  tlie  drawing-room  stairs  there  lay  what 
had  ones  been  a  carpet,  but  so  inseparable 
had  been  their  connection  that  the  stairs 
were  now  worn  through  it,  and  it  required  a 
sharp  eye  to  distinguish  sucTi  fragments  of 
it  as  remained  from  the  color  of  the  dirty 
boards  it  covered  and  the  dust  that  lay  on 
both. 

On  entering  the  kitchen,  Peety  and  his 
little  girl  found  thii-teen  or  fourteen,  in  fam- 
ily laborers  and  servants  of  both  sexes, 
seated  at  a  long  deal  table,  each  with  a  large 
wooden  noggin  of  buttermilk  and  a  spoon  of 
suitable  dimensions,  digging  as  if  for  a  wager 
into  one  or  other  of  two  immense  wooden 
bowls  of  stirabout,  so  thick  and  firm  in  con- 
sistency that,  as  the  phi-ase  goes,  a  man 
might  dance  on  it.  This,  however,  was  not 
the  only  picture  of  such  enjoyment  that  the 
kitchen  afforded.  Over  beside  the  dresser 
was  turned  upon  one  side  the  huge  pot  in 
which  the  moi-ning  meal  had  been  made,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  inside  of  course,  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  equally  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated, but  by  no  means  so  harmonious,  was 
kept  up  by  two  dogs  and  a  couple  of  pigs, 
which  were  squabbling  and  whining  and 
snarUng  among  each  other, whilst  they  tugged 
away  at  the  scrapings,  or  reftidtium,  that  was 
left  behind  after  the  stirabout  had  been 
emptied  out  of  it.  The  whole  kitchen,  in 
fact,  had  a  strong  and  healthy  smell  of  food 
—the  dresser,  a  huge  one,  was  covered  with 


an  immense  quantity  of  pewter,  wood,  and 
delf ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  cast  one's 
eye  towards  the  chimney  to  perceive,  by  the 
weighty  masses  of  black  hung  beef  and  the 
huge  sides  and  flitches  of  deep  j-eUow  bacon 
which  lined  it,  that  plenty  and  abundance, 
even  to  overflowing,  predominated  in  the 
family. 

The  "  chimney-brace  "  projected  far  out 
over  the  fire-place  towards  the  floor,  and  iin- 
der  it  on  each  side  stretched  two  long  hobs 
or  chimney  comer  seats,  on  which  nearly  a 
dozen  persons  could  sit  of  a  winter  evening. 
IVIi'S.  Bui'ke,  a  smart,  good-looking  httle 
woman,  though  somewhat  advanced  in  years, 
kept  passing  in  a  kind  of  pei-petual  motion 
from  one  j)ai't  of  the  house  to  the  other,  with 
a  large  bunch  of  bright  keys  jingUng  at  one 
side,  and  a  huge  house-wife  pocket,  with  a 
round  pin-cushion  dangling  beside  it,  at  the 
other.  Jemmy  Burke  himself,  a  placid 
though  solemn-faced  man,  was  sitting  on  the 
hob  in  question  comjjlacently  smoking  his 
pipe,  whilst  over  the  glowing  remnants  of  an 
immense  turf  fire  hung  a  singing  kettle,  and 
beside  it  on  three  crushed  coals  was  the  tea- 
pot, "  waitiu',"  as  the  servants  were  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  it,  "  for  the  masther  and 
mistlu-ess's  breakfast." 

Peety,  who  was  well  known  and  a  great 
favorite  on  his  rounds,  received  a  warm  and 
hospitable  welcome  fi'om  Jemmy  Burke,  who 
made  him  and  the  girl  sit  upon  the  hob,  and 
immediately  ordered  them  breakfast. 

"Here,  Nancy  Devlin,  get  Peety  and  the 
r/irsliu  their  skinfuls  of  stirabout  an'  milk.  Sit 
over  to  the  fire,  alanna,  an'  warm  yourself." 
"  Warm,  imgh  !  "  replied  Peety  ;  "  why, 
siire  it's  not  a  fire  sich  a  blessed  momin'  as 
this  she'd  want — an'  a  blessed  mornin'  it  is, 
glory  be  to  God  !  " 

"Troth,  an'  you're  right,  sure  enough, 
Peety,"  replied  the  good-natured  farmer;  "a 
blessed  saison  it  is  for  gettin'  down  the 
crops.  Go  over  there,  now,  j'ou  an'  the 
girsha,  to  that  other  table,  an' — whish  ! — 
idck  them  pigs  an'  dogs  out  o'  the  house,  an" 
be  d— d  to  them  !  One  can't  heai-  then-  ears 
fol-  them— you  an'  the  girsha,  an'  let  us  see 
what  you  can  do.  Nancy,  achora,  jist  dash  a 
gawliogue  o'  sweet  milk  into  their  noggins — 
they're  not  like  us  that's  well  fed  every  day- 
it's  but  seldom  they  get  the  likes,  the  crea- 
tures—so dash  in  a  brave  gawliogue  o'  the 
sweet  milk  for  them.  Take  your  time,  Peety. 
— aisy,  alanna,  'till  you  get  what  I'm  sayin': 
itil  nourish  an'  put  strinth  in  you." 

"Ah,  Misther  Burke,"  replied  Peety,  in  a 
tone  of  gratitude  peculiar  to  his  class,  "  you're 
the  ould*  man  still— ever  an'  always  the  largo 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  same  man  still. 
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he:irt  an'  liivisli  liand — an'  so  sign's  on  it — 
full  :iii"  plinty  upon  an'  about  you— an'  may 
it  ever  be  so  wid  you  an'  youi-s,  a  chicrna,  I 
pray  !     An'  how  is  the  mistlu-ess,  sir  ?  " 

"Tliroth,  she's  very  well,  Peety-has  no 
raisou  to  complain,  thank  God  !  " 

"  Thank  God,  indeed !  and  betther  may 
she  be,  is  my  worst  wish  to  her — an'  Mfistlier 
Hycy,  sir? — but  I  needn't  ax  how  he  is. 
Isn't  the  whole  country  ringin'  wid  his 
praises  ;--thc  blessin'  o'  God  an  you,  acuslila" 
— this  was  to  Nancy  Devlin,  on  handing  them 
the  new  milk — "  draw  over,  dai-lin',  nearer  to 
the  table — there  now  " — this  to  liis  daughter, 
whom  he  settled  affectionately  to  her  food. 
"Ay,  indeed,"  he  proceeded,  "sure  there's 
only  the  one  word  of  it  over  the  whole  Barony 
we're  sittin'  in — tliat  there's  neither  fetch  nor 
f  How  for  him  througli  the  wliole  pirish. 
Some  people,  indeed,  R-iy  that  Bryan  M'ilahon 
comes  neai"  him  ;  but  only  some,  for  it's  given 
up  to  Jfasther  Hycy  all  to  pieces." 

"  Faix,  an'  I  for  one,  although  I'm  his 
fithcr — amii't  I,  Rosha?"  he  added,  good-; 
humoredly  addressing  his  wife,  who  had  just  I 
come  into  the  kitchen  from  above  stairs. 

"  Taroth,"  said  the  wife,  vdio  never  replied  ^ 
with  good  humor  unless  when  addressed  as  1 
Mrs.  Jiui-tc,  "  you're  ill  off  for  something  to 
speak  about.  How  are  you,  Peety '?  an'  how 
is  your  little  girl  ?  " 

"In  good  he:ilth,  ma'am,  thank  God  an' 
you  ;  an'  very  well  employed  at  the  present 
time,  thanks  to  you  still !  " 

To  this  llr.s.  Burke  made  no  reply  ;  for  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  hci-e,  that  although 
she  was  not  actually  ^ienurious  or  altogether 
without  hospitality,  and  something  that 
might  occasionally  be  termed  charity,  still  it 
is  due  to  honest  Jemmy  to  inform  the  reader 
in  tlie  outset,  that,  as  Peety  Dhu  said,  "the 
lirge  heart  and  the  lavish  hand"  were  es- 
pec-ially  his  o\ra.  Mrs.  Burke  was  considered 
to  have  been  handsome — indeed,  a  kind  of 
rustic  beauty  in  her  day — and,  like  many  of 
that  cla.ss,  she  hiul  not  been  without  a  due 
shai-e  of  vanity,  or  perhaps  we  might  say 
coquetry,  if  we  were  to  spealc  the  truth.  Her 
teeth  were  good,  and  slie  had  a  veiy  pretty' 
dimple  in  one  of  her  cheeks  when  she  smiled, 
two  circumstances  wliich  contributed  strong- 
ly to  sustain  her  good  humor,  and  an  unac- 
coinitable  tendency  to  1  lughter,  when  the 
poverty  of  the  jest  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  'mirth  that  followe.l  it.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  apparently  light  and  agi-eeablo  spirit, 
she  was  both  vulgar  and  arrogant,  and  labored 
imder  tlie  weak  luid  ridiculous  ambition  of 
being  considered  a  woman  of  liigh  preten- 
sions, who  liad  been  most  unfoi-tiniately 
thrown  away,  if  not  altogether  lost,  upon  a 
Inisbaiid  wlioni   she  considered  as  even'  wav 


unwortliy  of  her.  Her  father  had  risen  into 
the  po.ssessiou  of  some  unexjiected  property 
when  it  was  too  late  to  bestow  upon  her  a 
suitable  education,  and  the  consequence  was 
that,  in  addition  to  natural  vanity,  on  the 
score  of  beauty,  she  was  a  good  deal  troubled! 
with  purse-pride,  which,  with  a  foolish  sus- 
ceptibility of  flattery,  was  a  leading  feature 
in  her  disposition.  In  addition  to  thi.s,  she 
was  an  inveterate  and  incurable  slattern, 
though  a  gay  and  lively  one  ;  and  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  whatever  she  did  in  the 
shape  of  benevolence  or  charity,  in  most  in- 
stances owed  its  origin  to  the  influences  of 
the  weaknesses  she  was  known  to  possess. 

Breakfa-st,  at  length,  was  over,  and  the 
laborei-s,  with  an  odd  hiccup  here  and  there 
among  them,  from  sheer  repletion,  got  tlieir 
hats  and  began  to  proceed  towards  the  fann. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  Jemmy,  after  di'opping 
a  si^ittle  into  his  pipe,  pressing  it  down  with 
his  little  finger,  and  putting  it  into  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  "  see  an'  get  tliem  praties  down 
as  soon  as  you  can,  an'  don't  work  as  if  you 
intended  to  keep  your  Christmas  there  ;  an* 
Paddy  the  Bounce,  I'll  thank  you  to  keep 
your  jokes  an'  your  stories  to  youi-self,  an' 
not  to  be  idlin'  the  i-est  till  afther  your 
work's  done.  Throth  it  was  an  unluckj'  day 
I  had  anything  to  do  wid  j'on,  you  divartin' 
vagabone — ha!  ha!  ha!  AMien  I  hired  him 
in  the  Micklemas  fair,"  proceeded  Jemmy, 
without  addressing  himself  to  any  jiarticular 
individual,  "  he  killed  me  wid  langhiu'  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  couldn't  refu.se  the  vee- 
Iwnii  whatsomever  wages  he  axed  ;  an'  now 
lie  has  the  men,  msteed  o'  miudin'  their 
work,  dancin'  through  the  field,  an'  likely  to 
split  at  the  fun  he  telLs  them,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  I 
Be  off,  now,  boys.  Petlier  Muii^hy,  you 
randletree,  let  the  girl  alone.  That's  it 
Peggy,  lay  on  him  ;  ha  !  devil's  cure  to  you  ! 
take  what  you've  got  anv  wav — you  desarve 
it." 

Tliese  latter  ob.sen-ations  were  occasioned 
by  a  romping  match  that  took  place  between 
a  young  lal)orer  and  a  good-looking  girl  who 
was  empU)yed  to  dro])  potatoes  for  the  men. 

At  length  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
labor  of  the  field  depirted  m  a  cheei-ful 
gronj),  and  in  a  few  !ninutes  the  noise  of  a 
hoi-se's  feet,  e^•idently  proceeding  at  a  rapid 
trot,  was  heard  coming  up  the  horcen  or 
avenue  towai'ds  the  liousc. 

"Ay,"  exclaimed  Burke,  with  a  sigh, 
"  there  comes  Hycy  at  a  trot,  an'  tlie  won- 
dher  is  it's  not 'a' gallop.  That's  the  way 
he'll  get  through  life,  I  fear ;  an'  if  God 
doesn't  change  him  lie's  more  Ukely  to  gallop 
liiinself  to  the  Staff  an'  Bag*  than  to  any- 

•  B(  ggary. 
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tiling  else  I  know  of.  I  can't  nor  I  won't 
stand  his  extravagance — but  it's  Lis  mother's 
fault,  an'  she'll  see  what  it'll  come  to  in  the 
long  iTin. 

He  had  scarcely  concluded  when  his  son 
sntered  the  kitchen,  alternately  singing  and 
whistling  the  Foxhunter's  jig  in  a  manner 
that  betokened  exuberant  if  not  boisterous 
spirits.  He  was  dressed  in  toj)  boots,  a 
green  riding-coat,  yellow  waistcoat,  and  drab 
cassimere  small  clothes  —  quite  in  jockey 
trim,  in  fact. 

Hycy  rather  resembled  his  father  in  the 
lineaments  of  his  face,  and  was,  "consequently, 
considered  handsome.  He  was  about  the 
middle  size,  and  remarkably  well  projior- 
tioned.  In  fact,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  find  a  young  fellow  of  manlier 
bearing  or  more  striking  personal  attrac- 
tions. His  featui-es  were  regular,  and  his 
complexion  fi-esh  and  youthful  looking,  and 
altogether  there  was  in  his  countenance 
and  whole  appearance  a  cheerful,  easy, 
generous,  unreflecting  dash  of  character  that 
not  only  made  him  a  favorite  on  first 
acquaintance,  but  won  eonlidence  by  an 
openness  of  manner  that  completely  dis- 
armed suspicion.  It  might  have  been  ob- 
served, however,  that  his  laugh,  like  his 
mother's,  never,  or  at  least  seldom,  came 
directly  from  the  heart,  and  that  there  was  a 
hai-d  expression  about  his  otherwise  well- 
formed  mouth,  such  as  rai-ely  indicated  gen- 
erosity of  feeUng,  or  any  acquaintance  with 
the  kinder  impulses  of  oiu-  natiu'e.  He  was 
his  mother's  pet  and  favorite,  and  her  prin- 
cipal -v\ish  was  that  he  should  be  looked 
upon  and  addressed  as  a  gentleman,  and  for 
that  piu-pose  she  encoui-aged  him  to  associate 
with  those  onlj'  whose  rank  and  position  in  hfe 
rendered  any  assumption  of  equalitj'  on  liis 
part  equally  arrogant  and  obtrusive.  In  his 
own  family  his  bearing  towards  his  parents 
was,  in  jooint  of  fact,  the  reverse  of  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  He  not  only  treated 
his  father  with  something  bordering  on  con- 
tempt, but  joined  his  mother  in  all  that 
igTiorant  jn-ide  which  kept  her  perpetually 
bewaiUng  the  fate  by  which  she  was  doomed 
to  become  his  \\-ife.  Nor  did  she  herself 
come  off  better  at  his  hands.  "WTiilst  he 
flattered  her  vanity,  and  tiu-ned  her  foibles  to 
his  own  advantage,  under  the  guise  of  a  veiy 
dutiful  affection,  his  deportment  towai'ds  her 
was  marked  by  an  ironical  respect,  winch 
was  the  more  indefensible  and  vmmanly  be- 
cause she  could  not  see  through  it.  The 
poor  woman  had  taken  up  the  oi^iuion,  that 
difficult  and  unintelligible  language  was  one 
test  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  her  son  by  the  I 
use  of  such  hmguage,  let  no  oppoi-tunity 
puss  of  confinaiug  her  in  this  opiinon,  and  ; 


estabhshing  his  own  claims  to  the  charac- 
ter. 

"Where  did  you  ride  to  this  morning,! 
Misther  Hycy  ?  " 

"Down  to  take  a  look  at  Tom  Buiion'a 
zuai-e.  Crazy  Jane,  ma'am  : — 

"  '  Away,  my  boys,  to  lioisc  avv.iy, 
The  Chase  admits  of  no  delay—'  " 

"Tom  Burton!"  re-echoed  the  father, 
with  a  groan  ;  "  an  so  you're  in  Tom  Burton's 
hands  !  A  svtdndlin',  horse-dalin'  scoundrel, 
that  would  chate  St.  Pether.  Hycy,  my 
man,  if  you  go  to  look  for  wool  to  Tom  you'll 
come  home  shorn." 

"  '  Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 
Laid   a   swinging   long'   curse  on    tlie   bouuy 

brown  bowl. 
That  there's  wrath  and  despair — ' 

Thank  you,  father  —  much  obliged  ;  you 
entertain  a  good  opinion  of  me." 

"  Do  I,  faith  ?     Don't  be  too  sure  of  that." 

"I've  bought  her  at  any  rate,"  said  Hycy 
— "  thirty-iive's  the  figTxre  ;  but  she's  a  dead 
bargain  at  fifty." 

"  Bought  her  !  "  exclaimed  the  father  ; 
"  an'  how,  in  God's  name,  do  you  expect  to 
pay  for  her  ?  " 

' '  By  an  order  on  a  very  excellent,  worthy 
man  and  gentleman-farmer — ycleped  James 
Biu-ke,  EsQuiKE — who  has  the  honor  of  being 
father  to  that  ornament  of  the  barony,  Hycy 
Burke,  the  accompHshed.  My  worthy  sire 
will  fork  out." 

"  If  I  do,  that  I  may — " 

"  Silence,  poor  creature !  "  said  hi:i  -n-ife, 
clapping  her  hand  upon  his  mouth — "  make 
no  rash  or  vulgar  oaths.  Sui-elj',  Misther 
Burke—" 

"  How  often  did  I  bid  you  not  to  miMJu'r 
me  ?  Holy  scrapers,  am  I  to  be  misthered 
and  jjesthered  this  way,  an'  my  name  plane 
Jemmy  Burke  ! " 

"You  see,  Hycy,  the  -^Tilgarian  will  come 
out,"  said  his  mother.  "I  say,  IMisther 
Builce,  are  you  to  see  your  son  worse  mounted 
at  the  Herringstown  Hunt  than  any  other  gen- 
tleman among  them  ?  Have  you  no  pride  ?  " 
"  No,  thank  God  !  banin'  that  I'm  an 
honest  man  an'  no  gentleman ;  an',  as  for 
Hycy,  Rosha — " 

"Mj-s.  Burke,  father,  if  you  please,"  inter- 
posed Hycy;  "remember  who  yoiu*  wife  is 
at  all  events." 

"  Faith,  Hycy,  she'll  come  better  off  if  I 
forget  that  same  ;  but  I  tell  you  th*at  instead 
of  bein'  the  laughin'-stock  of  the  same  Hunt, 
it's  betuue  the  stilts  of  a  plough  you  ought 
to  be,  or  out  in  the  fields  keepin'  the  men 
to  then' business." 
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"  I  paid  tliree  guineas  earnest  money,  at  ' 
all  events,"  said  the  son  ;  "  but  '  it  matters 
not,'  as  the  preacher  says — 

•'  '  ^Vhen  I  was  at  home  I  was  merry  and  frisky, 
Mj  dad  kept  a  pig  and  my  mother  sold  whiskey' — 

Titfj  paidon,  mother,  no  alhision — my  word 
and  honor  none — to  you  I  mean — 

"  '  My  uncle  was  rioh,  but  would  never  be  aisy 
Till  I  was  enlisted  by  Corporal  Casey.' 

Fine  times  in  the  ai-my,  Mr.  Burke,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  speedy  promotion. 
Mother,  my  stomach  craves  its  matutinal 
supply — I'm  in  excellent  condition  for  break- 
f:ist." 

"It's  ready.  Jemmy,  you'll  —  Misther 
Burke,  I  mane— you'll  pay  for  Misther  Hycys 
mare." 

'■  If  I  do— you'U  live  to  see  it,  that's  alL 
(Jive  the  boy  his  breakwhist." 

"  Thank  you,  worthy  father — much  obliged 
for  your  generosity — 

'•  '  Oh,  love  is  the  soul  of  a  nate  Irishman — 
Ho  loves  all  that's  lovely,  loves  all  that  ho  can. 
With  his  sprig  of—' 

Ah,  Peety  Dhu,  how  are  you,  my  worthy 
j)eripatetic  ?  Wliy,  this  daughter  of  yours  is 
getting  quite  a  Hebe  on  our  hands.  ]Mrs. 
Hmke,  breakfast — breakfast,  madam,  as  you 
love  Hyey,  the  accomplished."  So  saying, 
Hycy  the"  accomplished  proceeded  to  the 
parlor  we  have  described,  followed  by  his 
maternal  relative,  as  he  often  called  his 
mother. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  mother," 
Slid  the  aforesaid  Hycy,  who  knew  and  played 
ujwn  his  mother "s  weak  points,  "  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  see  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  mai-- 
rie<l  to  a  man  who  has  neither  the  spirit  nor 
feelings  of  a  gentleman — my  word  and  honor 
it  is." 

"  I  feel  that,  Hycy,  but  there's  no  help  for 
spilt  mUk  ;  we  must  only  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  bargain,  hxe.  ijoh  coming  to  your  break- 
fast," she  shouted,  calling  to  honest  Jemmy, 
wlio  still  sat  on  the  hob  raminating  with  a 
kind  of  pbicid  vexation  over  his  son's  ex- 
travagance— '■  your  tay's  tilled  out !  " 

"There  let  it,"  he  replied,  "I'll  have  none 
of  your  plash  to-day  ;  I  tuck  my  skinful  of 
good  stiff  stirabout  that's  worth  a  shipload 
of  it.  Drink  it  j-ourselves- I'm  no  giutle- 
III  111." 

•  -Vnah,  when  did  you  find  that  out,  Mis- 
ther Burke?"  she  shouted  back  again. 

"To  liis  fi-iends  and  aciiuaiiitances  it  is 
anything    but  a   recent    discovery,"   added 
Hycy  ;  and  each  eomjilimeuted  the  obsena- 
V..I,.  11.  -:« 


tion  of  the  other  with  a  hearty  laugh,  during 
which  the  object  of  it  went  out  to  tlie  fields 
to  join  the  men. 

I  "  I'm  afraid  it's  no  go,  mother,"  proceeded 
I  the  son,  when  breakfast  was  finished — "  he 
won't  stand  it.  Ah,  if  botli  my  jjarents  were 
'  of  the  same  geometrical  proportion,  then 
I  would  be  little  dithculty  in  tliis  business  ; 
but  upon  my  honor  and  reputation,  my  dear 
I  motlnT.  I  think  between  you  and  me  that 
my  father's  a  gross  abstraction — a  most  eul)- 
stantial  and  ponderous  apparition." 
I  "  An'  didn't  I  know  that  an'  say  that  too 
'<  all  along  ?  "  replied  his  mother,  catching  as 
much  of  the  high  English  fi-om  him  as  she 
could  manage  :  "however,  lave  theenumera- 
ti(m  of  the  mare  to  me.  It'll  go  hard  or  I'll 
get  it  out  of  him." 

I  "  It  is  done,"  he  replied  ;  "  your  stratagetic 
;  powers  are  great,  my  dear  mother,  conse- 
'  quently  it  is  left  in  your  hands." 

Hycy,  whilst  in  the  kitchen,  cast  his  eye 
several  times  upon  the  handsome  young 
daughter  of  Peety  Dhu,  a  circumstance  to 
.  which  we  owe  the  instance  of  benevolent. 
1  patronage  now  about  to  be  recorded. 
j  "Mother,"  he  proceeds,  " I  think  it  would 
be  a  charity  to  rescue  that  interesting  little 
girl  of  Peety  Dhu's  from  a  life  of  mendi- 
cancy." 

"  Fi-o:n  a  v/hat  ?  "  she  asked,  staring  at  him. 
"  Why,"  he  repUed,  now  really  anxious  to 
m;d;e  himself  understood — "  from  the  dis- 
graceful liTie  of  life  he's  bringiu'  her  up  to. 
You  sliould  take  her  in  and  provide  for  her." 
'•  When  I  do,  Hycy,"  rephed  his  motlier, 
bridling,  "  it  won't  be  a  beggar's  daughter 
nor  a  niece  of  Philip  Hogan's— sorrow  bit." 

"  As  for  her  being  a  niece  of  Hogan's,  j'ou 
know  it  is  by  his  mother's  side  ;  but  woiddn't 
,  it  be  a  feather  in  her  cap  to  get  under  the 
protection  of  a  highly  respectable  woman, 
though  ?  The  patronage  of  a  person  like  you. 
Mrs.  Burl^,  would  be  the  making  of  her— 
my  word  and  honor  it  would." 

"  Hem  !  — ahem ! — do  you  tliink  so,  Hycy  ? '' 
I  "Tut,  motlier— tha.t" indeed  !— can  there 
j  be  a  doubt  about  it  ?  " 

I  "  Well  then,  in  that  case,  I  think  stie  may 
'  stay— that  is,  if  the  father  will  consent  to  it." 
!  "  Thank  you,  mother,  for  that  example  of 
I  protection  and  benevolence.  I  feel  that  all 
my  virtues  certainly  proceed  from  your  side 
of  tlie  house  and  arc  derived  from  yourself — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that." 

"In<leed  I  think  so  myself,  Hvcy,  for 
where  else  wouUl  you  get  them '?  You  have 
the  M'Swiggin  nose  ;  an'  it  can't  be  from 
any  one  else  you  take  your  high  notions. 
All  you  show  of  the  gentleman,  Hycy,  it's 
not  iiard  to  name  them  you  have  it  from,  1 
believe." 
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"Spoken  like  a  Sybil.  Mother,  within 
the  whole  range  of  my  female  acquaintances 
I  don't  know  a  woman  that  has  in  her  so 
much  of  the  gentleman  as  yourself — my  word 
and  honor,  mother." 

"  Behave,  Hycy — behave  now,"  she  replied, 
.=iimperiug ;  "however  tmth's  truth,  at  any 
rate." 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  the  poor  men- 
dicant was  delighted  at  the  notion  of  having 
his  daughter  placed  in  the  family  of  so  warm 
(vnd  independent  a  man  as  Jemmy  Burke. 
Yet  the  poor  little  fellow  did  not  separate 
from  the  girl  witliout  a  strong  manifestation 
of  the  affection  he  bore  her.  She  was  his 
only  chikl— the  humble  but  solitary  flower 
tliat  blossomed  for  him  upon  the  desert  of 
life. 

"  I  lave  her  wid  you,"  he  said,  addressing 
Mrs.  Burke  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  as  the 
only  treasure  an'  happiness  I  have  in  this 
world.  She  is  the  poor  man's  lamb,  as  I 
have  hard  I'ead  out  of  Scrij)tui'e  wanst ;  an' 
in  lavin'  her  undher  your  care,  I  lave  all  my 
little  hoj^es  in  this  world  wid  her.  I  trust, 
«a'am,  you'll  guard  her  an'  look  afther  her 
fts  if  she  Avas  one  of  your  own." 

This  unlucky  allusion  might  have  broken 
up  the  whole  contemplated  aiTangement,  had 
not  Hycy  stepped  in  to  avert  from  Peety  the 
offended  pride  of  the  patroness. 

"I  hope,  Peety,"  he  said,  "that  you  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  honor  Mi-s.  Bui-ke  does 
you  and  your  daughter  by  taking  the  girl 
under  her  protection  and  patronage  ?  " 

"I  am,  God  knows." 

"  And  of  the  advantage  it  is  to  get  her 
near  so  respectable  a  woman— so  highly  re- 
spectable a  woman  ?  " 

"  I  am,  in  troth." 

"And  that  it  may  be  the  making  of  your 
daughter's  fortune  ?  " 

"It  may,  indeed,  Masther  Hycy." 

"  And  that  there's  no  other  woman  of  high 
respectability  in  the  parish  capable  of  elevat- 
ing her  to  the  tiiie  principles  of  double  and 
simple  proportion  ?  " 

"  No,  in  throth,  sir,  I  don't  think  there  is." 

"  Nor  that  can  teach  her  the  newest  the- 
ories in  dogmatic  theology  and  metaphysics, 
together  with  the  whole  system  of  Alge- 
braic Equations  if  the  girl  .should  require 
them  ?  " 

"  Divil  another  woman  in  the  barony  can 
match  her  at  them  by  all  accounts,"  replied 
Peety,  catching  the  earnest  enthusiasm  of 
Hycy's  mannei-. 

"  That  will  do,  Peety  ;  you  see  yourself, 
mother,"  he  added,  taking  her  aside  and 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  that  the  little  fel- 
low knows  right  well  the  advantages  of  hav- 
"wg  her  under  your  care  and  protection  ;  and 


ti's  very  much  to  his  credit,  and  speaks  very 
highly  for  his  metempsychosis  that  he  does 
so — hem  !  " 

"  He  was  always  a  daicent,  sinsible,  poor 
creatiu'e  of  his  kind,"  replied  his  mother  ; 
"  besides,  Hycy,  between  you  and  me,  she'll 
be  more  than  worth  her  bit." 

"There  now,  Peety,"  said  her  son,  turn- 
ing towards  the  mendicant ;  "  it's  all  settledl 
— wait  now  for  a  minute  till  I  write  a  couple 
of  notes,  which  you  must  deliver  for  me." 

Peety  sat  accordingly,  and  commenced  to 
lay  down  for  his  daughter's  guidance  and 
conduct  such  insti'uctions  as  he  deemed  suit- 
able to  the  situation  she  was  about  to  enter, 
and  the  new  duties  that  necessarily  devolved 
ui^on  her. 

In  due  time  Hycy  appeared,  and  placing 
two  letters  in  Peety 's  hands,  said — "  Go, 
Peety,  to  Gerald  Cavanagh's,  of  Fenton's 
Farm,  and  if  you  can  get  an  opportuity,  slip 
that  note  into  Kathleen's  hands — this,  mark, 
with  the  corner  turned  dovm — you  won't 
forget  that  ?  " 

"  No,  sir." 

"Very  well — you're  then  to  proceed  to 
Tom  M'Mahon's,  and  if  you  find  Bryan,  his 
son,  there,  give  him  this  ;  and  if  he's  at  the 
mountain  farm  of  Ahadarra,  go  to  him.  I 
don't  expect  an  answer  from  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  but  I  do  from  Bryan  M'Mahon  ;  and 
mark  me,  Peety." 

"I  do,  SU-." 

"  Ai'e  you  sure  you  do  ?  " 

"  Sartin,  sir." 

"  Silent  as  the  grave  then  is  the  word  in 
both  cases — but  if  I  ever  hear — " 

"  That's  enough,  Masther  Hycy  ;  when  the 
grave  spakes  about  it  so  will  I." 

Peety  took  the  letters  and  disappeared 
with  an  au-  rendered  important  by  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  ;  whilst  Mrs.  Burke  looked 
inquiringlj'  at  her  son,  as  if  her  cuiiosity 
were  a  good  deal  excited. 

"  One  of  them  is  to  Kate  or  Kathleen 
Cavanagh,  as  they  call  her,"  said  Hycy,  in 
reply  to  her  looks ;  "  and  the  other  for 
Biyan  M'Mahon,  who  is  soft  and  generous— 
iwohalum  est.  I  want  to  know  if  he'll  stand 
for  tliirty-five— and  as  for  Kate,  I'm  making 
love  to  her,  you  nuist  know." 

"  Kathleen  Cavanagh,"  replied  his  mother ; 
"  I'll  never  lend  my  privileges  to  sich  a 
match." 

"  Match  !  "  exclaimed  Hycy,  coolly. 

"Ah,"  she  rephed  warmly;  "match  or 
man-iage  will  never — " 

"  Marriage  !  "  he  repeated,  "why,  my  most 
amiable  maternal  relative,  do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  to  Hycy  the  accomplished,  that  ho 
is  obliged  to  propose  either  match  or  mar- 
riage to  every  girl  he  makes  love  to  ?     What 
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a  fi-jssaic  world  you'd  have  of  it,  my  dear 
Mrs.  iJurke.  Tliis,  ma'am,  is  only  an  agree- 
able flirtjition — not  but  that  it's  possible 
there  may  be  something  in  the  shnpe  of  a 
noose  matrimonial  danghug  in  the  back- 
ground. She  combines,  no  doubt,  in  her 
unrivalled  person,  the  qualities  of  Hebe, 
Venus,  and  Diana— Hebe  in  youth,  Venus 
in  beauty,  and  Diana  in  wsdom ;  so  it's 
said,  but  I  trust  incoirectly,  as  respects  one 
of  them— good-bye,  mother — try  yom-  influ- 
ence as  touching  Crazy  Jane,  and  rejwrt 
favorably — 

"  '  FTiend  of  ray  Boal,  this  goblet  Rip. 
'Twill  chas'j  the  pensive  tear,  <fec.'  " 


CHAPTFJi  n. 

Oerald  Cavfinagh  and  lih  Fiimilt/ — Tom  il'Maltmi's 
llcluriifrom  hablin. 

The  house  of  Gerald  Cavan^h,  though 
not  so  large  as  that  of  our  kind-hearted 
fi-iend,  Jemmy  Bui-ke,  was  a  good  specimen 
of  what  an  Lish  farmer's  residence  owfid  to 
be.  It  was  distant  fi-om  Burke's  somewhat 
better  than  two  miles,  and  stood  almost 
immediately  inside  the  highway,  upon  a  slop- 
ing green  tliat  was  vernal  through  the  year. 
It  was  in  the  cottage  style,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  a  roof  ornamentally  thatclied, 
and  was  flanked  at  a  little  distance  by  the 
ofiBce-houses.  The  grass  was  alwaj-s  so  close 
on  this  green,  as  tt>  have  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well  kept  lawn.  The  thorn-trees 
stood  in  front  of  it,  clipped  in  tlie  shape  of 
round  tiibles,  on  one  of  which,  exposed  to  all 
weatliers,  might  be  seen  a  jiair  of  large 
churn-staves,  bleached  into  a  white,  fresh 
color,  that  caused  a  person  to  long  for  the  but- 
ter they  made.  On  the  otlier  stood  a  Lirge 
cage,  in  which  was  imprisoned  a  bLickbii-d, 
whose  extiwirdinary  melody  had  become  pro- 
verbial in  the  neighborhood.  Down  a  little  to 
the  right  of  the  hall-door,  a  pretty  winding 
gravelled  pathway  leil  to  a  clear  spring  well 
that  was  overshwlowccl  by  a  spreading 
white-thorn  ;  and  at  each  gable  stood  a  gi-ace- 
ful  elder  or  mountain-iush,  whose  red  berries 
duiiug  the  autumn  had  a  fine  effect,  and 
contrasted  well  with  the  mass  of  darker  and 
larger  trees,  by  which  the  back  jiortion  of  the 
liouse  and  the  offices  was  almost  concealed. 
Botli  the  house  and  green  were  in  an  ele- 
vated position,  and  commanded  a  delightful 
expanse  of  rich  meiulows  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  one  hundred  acres,  through  which  a 
placid  river  wound  ita  ea.sy  way,  hke  some 
contented    spirit    that    glides    calmly    tnd 


I  l^Ppily  through  the  gentle  vicissitudes  of  an 
untroubled  life. 

As  Peety  Dim,  whilst  passing  from  the 
residence  of  our  friend  Jemmy  Burke  to  that 
'  of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  considered  himself  in 
j  his  vocation,  the  reiider  will  not  be  surprised. 
I  to  hear  that  it  was  considerably  jjast  noon 
i  when  he  arrived  at  Feuton's  Fanu  ;  for  by 
'  this  name  the  property  was  known  on  a 
I  portion  of  which  the  Cavanaghs  lived.  It 
might  be  about  the  hours  of  two  or  three 
I  o'clock,  when  Peety,  on  arriving  at  the  gate 
whicli  led  into  (Javanagh's  house,  verj'  for- 
tunately saw  liis  daughter  Kathleen,  in  the 
act  of  feeding  the  l)l:ick})ird  aforementioned  ; 
and  prudently  deeming  this  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  acconiplisliing  his  mission,  he 
beckoned  her  to  approach  him.  The  good- 
natm-ed  gu'l  did  so :  saying  at  the  same 
time — "  What  is  the  matter,  Peety? — do  j'ou 
want  me?  Won't  you  come  into  the  kit- 
chen ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  avourneen,  but  I  can't ;  I  did 
want  you,  but  it  was  only  to  give  you  this 
letther.  I  sufipose  it  will  tell  you  all.  Oh, 
thin,  is  it  any  wondher  that  you  should  get 
it,  an'  that  lialf  the  jjarish  should  be  dyiu'  in 
love  wid  you  ?  for,  in  troth,  it's  euougli  to 
make  an  ould  man  feel  young  agin  even 
to  look  at  you.  I  was  afraid  they  might  see 
me  giviii'  you  the  letther  from  the  windy, 
and  that's  what  made  me  sign  to  you  to  come 
to  me  here.  Good-bye  a  col/i'm  tlliaa"'' — 
an'  it's  you  that's  lliat  sure  enough." 

The  feature.s,  neck,  and  bosom  of  the  girl, 
on  receiving  this  communication,  were  over- 
spread with  one  general  blush,  and  she  stood, 
for  a  few  moments,  irresolute  and  confused. 
In  the  mean  time  Peety  had  passed  on,  and 
after  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  slie  looked  at 
the  letter  moi-e  attentively,  and  slowly  broke 
it  open.  It  was  probably  the  first  epistle 
she  hail  ever  received,  and  we  need  scai'cely 
say  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  she  was  by 
no  mesms  <|uick  in  deciphering  written  hand. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  after  having  perused  a  few 
lines  she  started,  looked  at  the  bottom  for 
the  name,  then  at  the  letter  again  ;  and  as 
her  sister  Hanna  joined  her,  that  brow  on 
which  a  frown  hsid  been  seldom  ever  seen  to 
sit,  was  now  crimson  with  indignation. 

"Why,  gracious  goodness!"  exclaimed 
Hanna,  "  what  is  this,  Kathleen  ?  Some- 
thing has  vexed  you  !— ha !  a  love-letter,  too  ! 
In  aimest,  what  ails  you  ?  an'  who  is  the  let- 
ter from,  if  it's  fair  to  ax  ?  " 

"The  letter  is  not  for  me,"  replied  Kath- 
leen, putting  it  into  her  sister's  hand,  "  but 
when  you  read  it  you  won't  wonder  that  I'm 
fengry." 

•  Pretty  girL 
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As  Hanna  began  to  go  slowly  through  it, 
she  first  laughed,  but  ou  proceeding  a  Uttle 
further  her  brow  also  reddened,  and  her 
whole  features  expressed  deep  and  unequi- 
vocal resentment.  Having  concluded  the 
perusal  of  this  mysterious  document,  she 
looked  at  her  sister,  who,  in  return,  gazed 
upon  her. 

"  WeU,  Kathleen,  after  all,"  said  Hanna, 
"it's  not  worth  while  losing  one's  temjjer 
about  it.  Never  think  of  it  again  ;  only  to 
punish  him,  I'd  advise  you,  the  next  time 
you  see  Peety,  to  send  it  back." 

"  You  don't  suppose,  Hanna,  that  I  intended 
to  keep  it ;  but  indeed,"  she  added,  with 
a  smile  ;  "it  is  not  worth  while  bein'  angry 
about." 

As  the  sisters  stood  beside  each  otBer, 
holding  this  short  conversation,  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  find  any  two  females  more  strik- 
ingly dissimilar  both  in  figiu-e,  features,  and 
complexion.  Hanna  was  23lam,  but  not  dis- 
agreeable, especially  when  her  face  became 
animated  with  good  humor.  Her  com- 
plexion, though  not  at  all  of  a  sickly  hue, 
was  of  that  middle  tint  which  is  neither  jDale 
nor  sallow,  but  holds  an  equivocal  position 
between  both.  Her  haii-  was  black,  but  dull, 
and  without  that  pecuUar  gloss  which  ac- 
companies either  the  very  snov^ry  skin  of  a 
fair  beauty,  or,  at  least,  tlae  rich  brown  hue 
of  a  brunette.  Her  tigm-e  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable, and  she  was  rather  under  the  mid- 
dle size. 

Her  sister,  however,  was  a  girl  who  de- 
sei-ves  at  our  hands  a  more  accurate  and 
lengthened  description.  Kathleen  Cavanagh 
was  considerably  above  the  middle  size,  her 
figure,  in  fact,  being  of  the  tallest ;  but  no 
earthly  form  could  surjaass  it  in  symmetry, 
and  that  voluistuous  fulness  of  outline, 
which,  when  associated  with  a  modest  and 
youthful  style  of  beauty,  is,  of  all  others,  the 
most  fascinating  and  irresistible.  The 
whiteness  of  her  unrivalled  skin,  and  the 
gloss  of  health  wliich  shone  from  it  were 
almost  dazzling.  Her  full  bust,  which  liter- 
ally glowed  with  light  and  warmth,  was 
moulded  with  inimitable  proi:)ortion,  and  the 
masses  of  rich  brown  hair-  that  .shaded  her 
white  and  expansive  forehead,  added  incred- 
ible attractions  to  a  face  that  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  simple  beauty  in  its  finest  sense, 
but  that  divine  charm  of  ever-vaning  expres- 
sion which  draws  its  hghts  and  shadows, 
;and  the  thousand  graces  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied, directly  from  the  heart.  Her 
dark  eyes  were  large  and  flashing,  and  re- 
flected by  the  vivacity  or  melancholj'  which 
increased  or  over-shadowed  their  lustre,  alT 
those  joys  or  sorrows,  and  various  shades  of 
feeling  by  which  she  was  moved,  whilst  her 


mouth  gave  indication  of  extraoi-dinaiy  and 
entrancing  sweetness,  especially  when  she 
smiled. 

Such  was  Kathleen  Cavanagh,  the  qualities 
of  whose  mind  were  still  superior  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  person.  And  yet  .she  shone 
not  forth  at  the  first  view,  nor  immediately 
dazzled  the  beholder  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
charms.  She  was  unquestionably  a  tall,  fine 
looking  country  girl,  tastefully  and  appro- 
priately dressed  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  sec 
her  more  than  once,  and  to  have  an  oppor- . 
tunity  of  examining  lier,  time  after  time,  to  bo 
able  fully  to  ajipreciate  the  surprising  chai'- 
acter  of  her  beauty,  and  the  incredible 
variety  of  those  changes  which  sustain  its 
power  and  give  it  perpetual  novelty  to  the 
heart  and  eye.  It  was,  in  fact,  of  that  dan- 
gerous description  which  improves  on  inspec- 
tion, and  gi'adually  develop)s  itself  ujjon  the 
beholder,  until  he  feels  the  full  extent  of  its 
influence,  and  is  sensible,  perhaps,  when  too 
late,  that  he  is  its  helj^less  and  unresistin'j 
victim. 

Around  the  two  thorn-trees  we  have  al- 
luded to  were  built  circular  seats  of  the 
grassy  turf,  on  which  the  two  sisters,  each 
engaged  in  knitting,  now  sat  chatting  and 
laughing  with  that  unrestrained  good  humor 
and  famiharity  which  gave  unquestionable 
l^roof  of  the  mutual  confidence  and  affection 
that  subsisted  between  them.  Their  natur.xl 
tempers  and  disjDOsitions  were  as  dissimilar 
as  their  jsersons.  Hanna  was  lively  and 
mirthful,  somewhat  hasty,  but  placable,  quick 
in  her  feelings  of  either  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
apjiarently  not  susceptible  of  deep  or  penna- 
nent  impressions  ;  whilst  Kathleen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  serious,  quiet,  and  placid — 
diflicult  to  be  pi'ovoked,  of  great  sweetness 
of  temper,  vdtli  a  tinge  of  melancholy  that 
occasionally  gave  an  irresistible  charm  to  hev 
voice  and  features,  when  conversing  upon 
any  subject  that  was  calculated  to  touch  the 
heart,  or  in  which  she  felt  deeply.  UnUke 
her  sister,  she  was  resolute,  firm,  and  almost 
immutable  in  her  resolutions  ;  but  that  was 
because  her  resolutions  were  seldom  hasty 
or  unadvised,  but  the  result  of  a  strong  feel- 
ing of  rectitude  and  great  good  sense.  It  is 
true  she  possessed  high  feehngs  of  self-re- 
spect, together  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for 
her  rehgion,  and  a  most  earnest  zeal  for  its 
advancement ;  indeed,  so  strongly  did  these 
predominate  in  her  mind,  that  any  act  involv- 
ing a  personal  slight  towai-ds  herself,  or  indif- 
ference to  her  creed  and  its  propagation,  were 
looked  upon  by  Kathleen  as  crimes  for  which 
there  was  no  forgiveness.  If  she  had  any  fail- 
ings, it  was  in  these  two  points  they  lay.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  if 
the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  Joan  of  Ai'c 
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hrwl  heen  demanded  of  lier  by  the  state  and 
condition  of  her  countiy  and  her  creed,  she 
would  have  unquestionably  sacrificed  her 
life,  if  the  saciifice  secured  the  prosperity  of 
ei'lie?. 

Soniethinpr  of  tlieir  difference  of  tempera- 
ment niij^ht  iiavp  been  observed  dunn'jr  tliei'- 
conversation,  wliile  sitting  under  tlie  vi-hite 
thorn.  Every  now  and  then,  for  instance. 
Hanna  would  start  upand  coiunienct'  a  scries 
of  little  riirtatious  with  tlio  blackbird,  whicli 
she  called  lier  sweetheart,  and  ayjain  resume 
her  chat  and  seat  as  before  ;  or  she  would 
attcnii)t  to  catch  a  butterfly  as  it  fluttered 
about  lier,  or  sometimes  {,'ive  it  pursuit  over 
half  the  preen,  wliilst  Kathleen  sat  with 
laufjrliiiip  and  delijjhted  eyes,  and  a  smile  of 
unutterable  sweetness  on  her  lips,  watching 
the  success  of  this  iimoceut  frolic.  In  this 
situation  we  must  now  leave  them,  to  follow 
Peetv,  who  is  on  his  way  to  deliver  the  other 
letter  to  Kryan  IMMahon. 

Our  little  black  Mercury  wa.s  not  long  in 
arriving  at  the  houSe  of  Tom  M'Mahon, 
which  he  readied  in  company  with  that 
worthy  man  himself,  whom  he  happened  to 
overtake  near  Carriglass  where  he  lived. 
M'Malion  seemed  fatigiJed  and  travel-worn, 
ami  consequently  was  proceeding  at  a  slow 
pace  when  Peety  overtook  him.  The  kttor 
obsen'ed  this. 

"  A\'liy.  thin,  Tom,"  said  he,  after  the  first 
salutaHons  liad  passed,  "you  look  like  a 
man  that  had  jist  jiut  a  tough  journey  over 
him." 

"An'  so  I  ought,  Peety,"  he  rephed,  "for 
I  hnw  put  a  tough  journey  over  me." 

"  Musha  wdiere  were  you,  thin,  if  it's  fair 
to  ax  ?  "  inquired  Peety  ;  "  for  as  for  me  that 
liears  ever\-thing  almost,  the  never  a  word  I 
heard  o'  this." 

"  I  was  in  Dublin,  thin,  all  the  jvay,"  re- 
phed the  farmer,  "  strivin'  to  get  a  renewal 
o'  my  laise  from  ould  Squire  Chevydale,  the 
landlord  ;  an'  upon  my  snuggins,  Peety,  you 
may  call  a  journey  to  Dublin  an'  Lome  agin 
a  tough  one — devil  a  doubt  of  it.  However, 
tliank  God,  here  we  are  at  home  ;  an'  blessed 
l)e  His  name  tliat  we  liave  a  home  to  come 
to ;  for,  afther  all,  what  place  is  like  it  V 
Throth,  Peety,  my  heart  longed  for  these 
brave  fields  of  ours — for  the  lough  there  be- 
low, and  the  wild  hills  above  us ;  for  it 
wasn't  until  I  was  away  from  them  tliat  I 
felt  how  strong  the  love  of  them  was  in  my 
heart." 

M'Mahon  was  an  old  but  hale  man,  with  a 
figure  and  aspect  that  were  much  above  the 
common  order  even  of  the  better  class  of 
j)eiusants.  There  could  be  no  niistnking  the 
decent  and  composed  sjiirit  of  integrity 
wliich  was  evident  in  liis  very  manner  ;  anil 


there  was  something  in  his  long  flowing 
locks,  now  tinged  with  gray,  as  they  rested 
upon  his  shouldei-s,  that  gave  an  aii-  of  sin- 
guLu-  respect  to  his  whole  appearance. 

On  uttering  the  last  words  he  stood,  and 
looking  around  him  became  so  much  affected 
Uliat  his  eyes  tilled  with  tears.  "Ay,"  said 
he,  "  thank  (rod  that  we  have  our  place  t  > 
!  come  to,  an'  tliat  we  will  still  have  it  to  come 
to,  jmd  blessed  be  His  name  for  all  things ! 
I  ('ome,  Peety,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "let 
I  us  see  how  they  all  ai'e  inside  ;  I'm  longin' 
to  see  them,  especiaUj'  poor,  dear  Dora  ;  an' 
— (lod  bless  me  !  here  she  is ! — no,  she  ran 
back  to  tell  them — but  ay — oh,  ay  !  here 
slie  is  again,  my  darlin'  girl,  comin'  to  meet 
me." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
an  interesting,  slender  girl,  about  eighteen, 
blushing,  and  laughing,  and  ciyiiig,  all  at 
once,  came  flying  towards  liiin,  and  tlirowing 
her  wliite  arms  about  his  neck,  fell  upon  his 
bosom,  kissed  him,  and  wejjt  with  delight  at 
his  return. 

"  An'  so,  father  dear,  you're  back  to  us ! 
My  gracious,  we  thouglit  you'd  never  come 
home  !  Sure  you  worn't  sick  ?  We  thought 
mayl)e  that  you  took  ill,  or  that — that — 
.svj;;(r//)//(f/ happened  j'ou  ;  and  we  wanted  to 
send  Bryan  after  you — but  nothing  happened 
you  ?— nor  you  wom't  sick  ?  " 

"You  affectionate,  foolish  darlin',  no,  I 
wasn't  sick  ;  nor  nothing  ill  happened  me, 
Dora." 

"Oh,  thank  God!  Look  at  them,"  she 
proceeded,  directing  his  attention  to  the 
house,  "  look  at  them  all  crowdin'  to  the 
door — and  here's  Shibby,  too,  and  Br^-an 
himself — an'  see  my  mother  ready  to  lep  out 
of  herself  wid  pure  joy — the  Lord  be  jiraised 
that  you're  safe  back  !  " 

At  this  moment  his  second  daughter  ran 
to  him,  and  a  repetition  of  welcome  similar 
to  that  which  he  received  from  Dora  took 
place.  His  son  Bryan  grasped  liis  hand, 
and  said,  wliilst  a  tear  stood  even  in  his  eye, 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  snfe  home.  Tlie 
old  man,  in  return,  grasped  his  han<l  with  an 
expression  of  deep  feeling,  and  after  liaving 
inquired  if  tliey  had  been  all  well  in  his  ab- 
sence, he  proceeded  with  tlieni  to  the  house. 
Here  the  scene  was  still  more  interesting. 
Mrs.  M'Mahon  stood  smiling  at  the  door, 
but  as  he  came  near,  she  was  obliged  once 
or  twice  to  wipe  away  tlie  teai-s  with  the  cor- 
ner of  her  handkerchief.  We  have  often  ob- 
served how  much  fervid  piety  is  mingled 
with  the  aiiectioiis  of  the  Irish  people  when 
in  a  state  of  excitement ;  and  this  meeting 
between  tlie  old  man  and  his  wife  presented 
an  additional  ])roof  of  ii 

"  Blessed  be   God  I  "   exclaimed   his  wife. 
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tenderly  embracing  liim,  "  blessed  be  God, 
Tom  dai-lin',  that  you're  safe  back  to  us! 
k^i  how  are  you,  avourneen  ?  an'  wor  you 
well  ever  since '?  an'  there  was  uothin" — 
niusha,  go  out  o'  this.  Hanger,  you  thief — 
ooh,  God  forgive  me  !  what  am  I  sayin'  ?  sure 
the  poor  dog  is  as  glad  as  the  best  of  us — 
'arrah,  thin,  look  at  the  affectionate  crathur, 
a'most  beside  himself!  Dora,  amUiah,  give 
him  the  coidd  stirabout  that's  in  the  skillet, 
jist  for  his  affection,  the  crathm-.  Here, 
Ranger — Eanger,  I  say — oh  no,  sorra  one's 
in  the  house  now  but  yourself,  Tom.  Well, 
an'  there  was  nothing  wrong  wid  you  ?  " 

"Nothin',  Nancy,  thanks  be  to  the  Al- 
mighty— down,  poor  feUow — there  now, 
Ranger — och,  behave,  you  foolish  dog — 
musha,  see  this  !  " 

"  Throth,  Tom,"  continued  his  loving  wife, 
"  let  what  win  haijpen,  it's  the  last  journey 
ever  we'll  let  you  take  fi-om  us.  Ever  an' 
ever,  tliere  we  wor  thinkin'  an'  thinkin'  a 
thousand  things  about  you.  At  one  time 
tliat  something  ha^jpened  you  ;  then  that  you 
fell  sick  an'  had  none  but  strangers  about 
you.  Throth  we  won't ;  let  what  will  hap- 
pen, you  must  stay  wid  us." 

"Indeed  an'  I  never  known  how  I  loved 
the  place,  an'  you  all,  till  I  went ;  but,  thank 
God,  I  hojje  it's  the  last  journey  ever  I'll 
have  to  take  from  either  you  or  it." 

"  Shibby,  run  down  to — or  do  you,  Dora, 
go,  you're  the  souplest — to  Paddy  Mullen's 
and  Jemmy  Kelly's,  and  the  rest  of  the 
neighbors,  an'  tell  them  to  come  up,  that 
yoiu-  father's  home.  Run  now,  acushla,  an' 
if  you  fall  don't  wait  to  rise  ;  an'  Shibby, 
darlin',  do  you  whang  down  a  lot  o'  that 
bacon  into  rasliers,  your  father  must  be  at 
death's  door  wid  hunger  ;  but  wasn't  it  well 
that  I  thought  of  having  the  whiskey  in,  for 
you  see  afther  Thursday  last  we  didn't  know 
what  minute  you'd  dhroj)  in  on  us,  Tom,  an' 
I  said  it  was  best  to  be  prepared.  Give 
Peety  a  chair,  the  cratvire ;  come  forrid, 
Peety,  an'  take  a  sate  ;  an'  how  ai'e  you  ?  an' 
how  is  the  gii'sha  wid  you,  an'  where  is  she  ?  " 

To  these  questions,  thus  rapidly  put, 
Peety  retm-necl  suitable  answers  ;  but  indeed 
Mrs.  M'Mabon  did  not  wait  to  listen  to  them, 
ha\-ing  gone  to  another  room  to  produce 
the  whisky  she  had  provided  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

"Here,"  she  said,  reappearing  with  a 
huge  bottle  in  one  hand  and  a  glass  in  the 
oth'-r,  "  a  sip  o'  the  right  sort  ^\•lll  help  you 
afther  your  long  jom-ney  ;  you  must  be  tu-ed, 
be  coorse,  so  take  this." 

"  Aisy,  Bridget,"  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"  don't  fill  it ;  you'll  make  me  hearty."  * 

*  Hearty— tipsy. 


"  Throth  an'  I  will  fill  it,"  she  replied, 
"  ay,  an'  put  a  heap  on  it.  There  now,  finish 
that  bumper." 

The  old  man,  with  a  smiUng  and  happv 
face,  received  the  glass,  and  taking  his  wife's 
hand  in  his,  looked  at  her,  and  then  upon 
them  aU,  with  an  expression  of  deep  emotion. 
"Bridget,  youi-  health;  childre',  all  your 
healths  ;  and  here's  to  Carriglass,  an'  may 
we  long  live  happj'  in  it,  as  we  will,  plaso 
God  !  Peety,  not  forgettin'  you  !  " 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  glass  went 
round,  nor  that  Peety  was  not  omitted  in  the 
hospitality  any  more  than  in  the  toast. 

"Here,  Brj'an,"  said  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  "lay 
that  bottle  on  the  di-e.sser,  it's  not  worth 
while  puttin'  it  past  till  the  neighbors  comes 
up  ;  an'  it's  they  that'll  be  the  glad  neighbors 
to  see  you  safe  back  agin,  Tom." 

In  this  she  spoke  truth.  Honest  and 
hearty  was  the  welcome  he  received  from 
them,  as  with  sparkling  eyes  and  a  warm 
grasp  they  greeted  him  on  his  return.  Not 
only  had  Paddy  Mullintind  Jemmy  Kelly  run 
up  in  haste — the  latter,  who  had  been  dig- 
ging in  his  garden,  without  waiting  to  put 
on  his  hat  or  coat — but  other  families  in  the 
neigliborhood,  yoxmg  and  old,  crowded  in  to 
welcome  him  home— from  Dublin — for  in 
that  lay  the  principal  charm.  The  bottle  was 
again  produced,  and  a  holiday  spirit  now 
prevailed  among  them.  Questions  upon 
questions  were  put  to  him  with  reference  to 
the  wonders  they  had  heard  of  the  great  me- 
troiDolis— of  the  mui-dersand  robberies  com- 
mitted upon  travellers— the  kidnapping  of 
strangers  from  the  country — the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's Castle,  with  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty-four windows  in  it,  and  all  the  extraordi- 
nary sights  and  prodigies  which  it  is  sup- 
posed to  contain.  In  a  few  minutes  after  tins 
friendly  accession  to  their  numbers  had  taken 
place,  a  youth  entered  about  nineteen  years 
of  age — handsome,  tall,  and  well-made — in 
fact,  such  a  stripling  as  gave  undeniable 
promise  of  becoming  a  fine,  powerful  young 
man.  On  being  handed  a  glass  of  whiskey 
he  shook  hands  with  M'Mahon,  welcomed 
him  home,  and  then  drank  all  then-  healths 
by  name  until  he  came  to  that  of  Dora,  when 
he  paused,  and,  coloring,  merely  nodded 
towards  her.  We  cannot  undertake  to  ac- 
count for  this  omission,  nor  do  more  than 
record  what  actually  happened.  Neitlier  do 
we  know  why  Dora  blushed  so  deeply  as  she 
did,  nor  why  the  sparkling  and  rapid  glance 
which  she  gave  him  in  retui'n  occasioned  him 
to  look  down  with  an  appeai-ance  of  confu- 
sion and  pain.  Tliat  some  imderstanding 
subsisted  between  young  Cavanagh — for  he 
was  Gerald's  son— and  Dora  might  have  been 
evident   to   a  close  observer ;  but  in  truth 
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there  was  at  that  moment  no  such  thinj:;  as  a 
close  observer  amonpr  tliein,  every  eye  being 
fixed  with  impatience  and  curiosity  upon 
Tom  M'AIahon,  who  had  now  most  of  the 
convci-sition  to  liimself,  httle  else  being  left 
to  tlic  share  of  his  auditors  than  the  inter- 
jcctional  phrases  and  exclamations  of  won- 
der at  his  extraordinary  account  of  Dublin. 

"But,  father,"  said  Bryan,  "about  the 
business  that  brought  you  there  ?  Did  you 
get  the  llenew;il  V  " 

"I  got  as  good,"  replied  the  simple-heart- 
ed old  man,  "  an'  that  was  the,  word  of  a  r/in- 
Ucinan — an'  siu-c  they  say  that  that's  the  best 
security  in  the  world." 

"Well,  but  how  was  it?  "  they  exclaimed, 
"  an'  how  diil  it  hapj>en  that  jou  didn't  get 
the  Lease  itself? " 

"Why,  you  see,"  he  proceeded  in  reply, 
"  the  poor* gintlemiui  was  near  his  end— an' 
it  was  owin'  to  Pat  Corrigan  that  I  seen  him 
at  all— for  Pat,  you  know,  is  his  own  man. 
When  I  went  in  to  where  he  sat  I  found  Mr. 
Fethertongo  the  agent  wid  him  :  he  had  a 
night-cap  on,  an'  was  sittin'  in  a  big  arm- 
chair, wid  one  of  his  feet  an'  a  leg  swaythed 
wid  flannel.  I  thought  he  was  goin'  to  write 
or  sign  papers.  '  Well,  M'Mahon,  says  he — 
for  he  was  always  as  keen  as  a  briar,  a.i\ 
knew  me  at  once — '  what  do  you  want  ?  an' 
^^■hat  has  brought  you  from  the  country  ?  '  I 
then  sjjoke  to  him  about  the  new  lease  ;  an' 
he  saiil  to  Fetliertonge,  '  prep:u-e  IMJIalion's 
lease,  Fetliertonge  ; — you  shall  have  a  new 
leo-se,  Jl'^Mahon.  You  are  an  honest  man, 
and  your  family  have  been  so  for  many  a  long 
year  upon  our  property.  As  my  health  is 
unsartin,'  he  said,  turning  to  Mr.  Fetlier- 
tonge, '  I  take  Mr.  Fethertonge  here  to  wit- 
ness, that  in  axse  anything  should  happen 
mc  I  give  you  my  promise  for  a  renewal — 
an'  not  only  in  my  name  alone,  but  in  my 
son's;  an' I  now  lave  it  upon  him  to  fulfil 
my  intentions  an'  my  words,  if  I  should  not 
live  to  see  it  done  myself.  Mr.  Fethertonge 
liere  lias  brought  me  papers  to  sign,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  liould  a  jien,  or  if  I  was  I'd 
give  you  ii  \\Titte:i  promise  ;  but  you  have 
my  solemn  word,  I  fear  my  dyin'  word,  in 
Mr.  Fothertonge's  pi-csence— that  you  shall 
ha\e  a  lease  of  your  farm  at  the  ould  rint 
It  is  such  tenants  as  you  we  want,  iI'Mahon, 
an'  that  we  ought  to  encourage  on  our  prop- 
erty-. Fethertonge,  do  you  in  the  mane  time 
see  that  a  lease  is  jireparcd  for  M'JIahon  ;  an' 
see,  at  all  events,  that  my  wishes  shall  be 
c.arrieil  into  effect'  Sich  was  his  hist  words 
to  me,  but  he  was  a  corpse  ou  the  next  day 
bui  one  afterwards." 

"  It's  jist  as  good,"  they  excUiimed  with  one 
voice  ;  '•  for  wliat  is  betther,  or  what  can  be 
botther  than  the  word  of  an  Jrixh  (jcntlemaii  ?  " 


"^Vhat  ought  to  be  betther,  at  all  events?" 
said  Bryan.  "Well,  father,  so  far  everything 
is  right,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  lus  soi\ 
wilf  fulfil  liis  words— Mr.  Fethertonge  him- 
self isn't  the  tiling ;  but  I  don't  see  why  hf. 
.should  be  our  enemy.  We  always  stood  well 
with  the  ould  man,  an'  I  hope  will  Avith  the 
son.  Come,  mother,  move  the  bottle  again 
— there's  another  round  in  it  still ;  an'  a'i 
everything  looks  so  well  and  our  mind  ia 
aisy,  we'll  see  it  to  the  bottom." 

Tlie  conversation  was  again  resumed, 
questions  were  once  more  asked  concerning 
the  siglits  and  sounds  of  Dulilin,  of  which 
one  would  imagine  they  could  scarcely  ever 
hear  enough,  until  the  evening  was  tolerably 
far  advanced,  when  the  neiglil)ors  withdrew 
to  their  resijective  homes,  and  left  M'Mahon 
and  his  family  altogether  to  themselves. 

Peety,  now  that  the  joy  and  gratulation  for 
the  return  of  their  father  had  somewhat  sub- 
sided, lost  no  time  in  delivering  Hycy  Burk""s 
communication  into  the  hands  of  Bryan. 
The  latter,  on  opening  it,  started  with  sur- 
prise not  inferior  to  that  with  which  Kathleen 
Cavanagh  had  perused  the  missive  addressed 
toiler.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  letter  received 
by  Bryan,  as  if  the  matter  had  been  actually 
designed  by  the  writer,  produced  the  selt'- 
s.ame  symptoms  of  deep  resentment  ujiou 
him  that  the  mild  and  gentle  Kathleen  C.i- 
vaiiagh  experienced  on  the  perusal  of  liec 
j  own.  His  face  became  fluslied  and  his  rye 
I  blazed  with  indignation  as  he  went  through 
j  its  contents  ;  after  which  he  once  mor  i 
'  looked  at  the  supei-scription,  and  notwith- 
I  standing  the  vehement  passion  into  which  it 
had  thrown  him,  he  was  ultimately  obliged 
[  to  laugh. 

!  "  Peety,"  said  he,  resuming  liis  gravity, 
'  "  you  carried  a  letter  from  Hycy  Bui-ke  t» 
Katlileen  Cavanagh  to-day  ? "' 

"  Who  says  that  ? "  replied  Peety,  Who 
could  not  but  remember  the  solemnity  of  his 
2>romisc  to  that  siccoinplished  g(!ntleman. 
"I  do,  Peety." 
I  "Well,  I  can't  help  you,  Bryan,  nor  prcs 
I  vent  you  from  thinking  so,  sure — stick  to 
that."' 

"  Why,  I  know  you  di<l,  Peety." 
"  Well,  acushla,  an'  if  you  do,  your  only  so 
much  the  wiser.  ' 

I  "  Oil,  I  understand,"  continued  Bryan, 
"  it's  a  private  affair,  or  int^-nded  to  be  so- 
aii'  Mr.  Hycy  has  made  you  i>romise  not  to 
spake  of  it." 

"  Sure  you  know  all  about  it,  Bryan  ;  an' 
'  isn't  tliat  enough  for  you'?     Only  what  an- 
swer am  I  to  give  liim  ?  " 
;      "None  at  present,  Peety  ;  but  say  I'll  sen 
himself  in  a  day  or  two." 
!      "That's  vour  answer,  then?" 
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"  That's  all  the  canswer  I  can  give  till  I  see 
himself,  as  I  said." 

"  Well,  good-bj-e,  Bryan,  an'  God  be  wid 
you ! " 

"  Good-bye,  Peety  !  "  and  thus  they  pai-t- 
ed. 


CHAPTEE   ni. 

Jlycy  and  a   Confidnnt — Jemmy  liiirke  Refuses  to 
be  Made  a  Fool  of. 

Hycy  Burke  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  a  somewhat 
ardent  temperament,  are  capable  of  abiding 
the  issue  of  an  event  with  more  than  ordinary 
patience.  Having  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  the  circumstance  which  occasioned  Bryan 
M'Mahon's  resentment,  he  waited  for  a  day 
of  two  under  tlie  e.xpectation  that  his  friend 
was  providing  the  sum  necessary  to  accom- 
modate him.  The  thu-d  and  fourth  days 
passed,  however,  without  his  having  received 
any  reply  whatsoever ;  and  Hycy,  who  had 
set  his  heart  upon  Crazy  Jane,  on  finding  that 
his  father — who  possessed  as  much  fii-mnesa 
aa  he  did  of  generosity — absolutely  refused 
to  pay  for  her,  resolved  to  lose  no  more  time 
in  jjutting  Bryan's  fi-iendship  to  the  test. 
To  this,  indeed,  he  was  urged  by  Burton,  a 
wealthy  but  knavish  country  horse-dealer,  as 
we  said,  who  wrote  to  him  that  unless  he 
paid  for  her  witliin  a  given  period,  he  must 
be  under  the  necessity  of  closing  with  a  j)er- 
son  who  had  offered  him  a  higher  price. 
This  message  was  very  offensive  to  Hycy, 
whose  great  foible,  as  the  reader  knows,  was 
lo  be  considered  a  gentleman,  not  merely  in 
iqjpearance,  but  in  means  and  circumstances. 
He  consequently  had  come  to  the  determin- 
iition  of  writing  again  to  M'Mahon  upon  the 
s  :me  subject,  when  chance  brought  them  to- 
g3ther  in  the  market  of  Ballymacan. 

After  the  usual  preliminary  inquiries  as  to 
health,  Hycy  opened  the  matter : — 

"I  asked  you  to  lend  me  five-and-thirty 
pounds  to  secure  Crazy  Jane," said  he,  "and 
you  didn't  even  answer  my  letter.  I  admit 
I'm  pretty  deeply  in  your  debt,  as  it  is,  my 
dear  Bryan,  but  you  know  I'm  safe." 

'■  I'm  not  at  this  moment  thinking  much 
of  money  matters,  Hycy ;  but,  as  you  like 
plain  speaking,  I  tell  you  candidly  that  I'll 
lend  you  no  money." 

Hycy's  manner  changed  all  at  once  ;  he 
looked  at  M'Mahon  for  nearly  a  minute,  and 
said  m  quite  a  different  tone — 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  this  coldness,  Bryan  ? 
Have  I  offended  you  ?  " 

"Not  knowingly — but  you  have  offended 
me  ;  an'  that's  all  I'll  say  about  it." 


"  I'm  not  aware  of  it,"  rephed  the  other — 
"  my  word  and  honor  I'm  not." 

Bryan  felt  himself  in  a  position  of  peculiai- 
difficulty  ;  he  could  not  openly  quarrel  with 
Hycy,  unless  he  made  up  his  mind  to  disclose 
the  grounds  of  the  dispute,  which,  as  matters 
then  stood  between  him  and  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  to  whom  he  had  not  actually  declared/ 
his  affection,  would  have  been  an  act  of  great" 
IDresumption  on  his  part. 

"  Good-bye,  Hycy,"  said  he  ;  "  I  have  tould 
you  my  mind,  and  now  I've  done  with  it." 

"  With  all  my  heart !  "  said  the  other — 
"  that's  a  matter  of  taste  on  your  ^jart. 
You're  offended,  you  say  ;  yet  you  choose  to 
put  the  oflence  in  your  pocket.  It's  aU  right, 
I  suppose — but  you  know  best.  Good-bye 
to  you,  at  all  events,"  he  added  ;  "be  a  good 
boy  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

M'Mahon  nodded  with  good-humored  con- 
tempt in  retui-n,  but  sjDoke  not. 

"By  all  that  deserves  an  oath,"  exclaimed 
Hycy,  looking  bitterly  after  him,  "  if  I  should 
live  to  the  day  of  judgment  I'll  never  forgive 
you  your  insulting  conduct  this  day — and 
that  I'll  soon  make  you  feel  to  your  cost ! " 

This  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
friends  caused  Hycy  to  feel  much  mortifica- 
tion and  disapjjointment.  After  leaving 
M'Mahon,  he  went  through  the  market  evi- 
dently with  some  particular  pui-jjose  in  view, 
if  one  could  judge  from  his  manner.  He 
first  jDroceeded  to  the  turf-market,  and 
looked  with  searching  eye  among  those  who 
stood  waiting  to  dispose  of  then-  loads. 
From  this  locahty  he  turned  his  stej^s  suc- 
cessively to  other  jaarts  of  the  town,  still  look- 
ing keenly  about  him  as  he  went  along  At 
length  he  seemed  disai^pointed  or  indiffei-ent, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  which,  and  stood  coil- 
ing the  lash  of  his  whij)  in  the  dust,  some- 
times quite  unconsciously,  and  sometimes  as 
if  a  wager  dejoended  on  the  success  with 
which  he  did  it — when,  on  looking  down  the 
street,  he  observed  a  little  broad,  squat  man, 
with  a  fiery  red  head,  a  face  almost  scaly  with 
freckles,  wide  projecting  cheek-bones,  and  a 
nose  so  thoroughly  of  the  saddle  species,  that 
a  rule  laid  across  the  base  of  it,  immediately 
between  the  eyes,  would  lie  close  to  the 
whole  front  of  his  face.  In  addition  to  these 
personal  accomplishments,  he  had  a  pau-  of 
strong  bow  legs,  terminating  in  two  broad, 
flat  feet,  in  complete  keeping  with  his  whole 
figure,  which,  though  not  remai'kable  for 
symmetry,  was  nevertheless  indicative  of 
great  and  extraordinary  strength.  He  wore 
neither  stockings  nor  cravat  of  any  kind,  but 
had  a  pair  of  strong  clouted  brogues  upon 
his  feet ;  thus  disclosing  to  the  spectator  two 
legs  and  a  breast  that  were  covered  over 
with  a  fdl  of  red  close  hah-  that  might  have 
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been  lonpf  and  strong  cnoup;h  for  a  badger. 
He  carried  in  his  liand  a  short  wliip,  resem- 
bhng  a  carrot  iu  shape;,  and  evidently  of  such 
a  descrijjtion  as  no  man  tliat  Iiad  any  regard 
for  his  health  would  wish  to  come  iu  contact 
with,  especially  from  the  hand  of  such  a 
double-jointed  but  mis-shapen  Hercules  as 
bore  it. 

"  Ted,  how  goes  it,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Ghe  dill'  ■-■hill  dirth ii,  a  fiimoiisal ?  "  replied 
Ted,  sui-veyiug  him  with  a  stiire. 

"  D — n  you  !  "  was  about  to  proceed  from 
Hycy's  lips  when  he  perceived  that  a  very 
active  magistrate,  named  Jennings,  stood 
within  hearing.  The  latt«r  jjassed  on,  how- 
ever, and  Hycv  proceeded  : — "  I  was  about 
to  abuse  you,  Ted,  for  coming  out  with  your 
Irish  to  nil',"  he  said,  "  until  I  saw  Jennings, 
and  then  I  had  you." 

"Throgs,  lUn,  Meeisther  Hycj',  I  don't  like 
the  Bairllia* — 'cai.se  I  can't  sphake  her  prop- 
erly, at  all,  at  all.  Come  ?/""  out  wid  the 
(Jailick  fwhor  me,  i'  you  piaise,  Meeisther 
Hycy." 

"  D— n  your  Gaelic  !  "  rejilied  Hycy — "  no, 
I  \von't — i  don't  speak  it." 

"  The  Laud  forget  you  for  that !  "  replied 
Ted,  with  a  grin  ;  "  my  ould  gi-andniudher 
might  larn  it  frwhom  you— hach,  ach,  ha !  " 

'•  None  of  your  d--d  impertinence,  Ted. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Fwhat  would  her  be  ?  "  asked  Ted,  with 
a  face  in  which  there  might  be  read  such  a 
conji)ouud  of  cunning,  vacuity,  and  ferocity 
as  could  rarelj'  be  witnessed  in  the  same 
countenance. 

"  Can  you  come  down  to  me  to-night  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I'll  be  busy." 

"  Where  are  you  at  work  now?  " 

"In  Glendearg,  above." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  can't  come  to  me,  I 
must  only  go  to  you.  Will  you  be  there  to- 
night V  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  very  pai-- 
ticular  business." 

"  Shiss  ;  you  will,  dhiu,  wanst  more  ?  "  asked 
the  other,  siguiticautly. 

"I  think  so." 

"  Shiss — ay — vary  good.  Fwen  will  she 
come  ?  " 

"  About  eleven  or  twelve  ;  so  don't  be  from 
about  the  place  anywhere." 

"  Sliiss— dhiu — vary  good.     Is  dhat  all  ?  " 

"  That's  all  now.  Are  your  turf  dry  or 
wet  f  to-day  ?  " 

*  English  tongue. 

f  Oue  method  of  apellinp  Poteen  is  by  brinfjing 
in  /m/im  of  turf  to  thp  neighboriiig  murkets.  when 
those  who  arc  vp  to  the  Herri-t  purchase  the  turf,  nr 
pretend  to  do  i>o;  and  while  in  the  act  of  discharjf- 
inj;  tlie  load,  the  Keg  of  Poteen  is  quickly  p;u«ed 
into  the  house  of  liim  who  purchases  the  turf. — 
\re  your  turf  icct  or  dry  f  was,  consequently,  a 
pjiu-uvnl. 


j  "  Not  yaryrf/tri/," repUed  Ted, with  a  grin  sr> 
'  wide  that,  as  was  humorously  said  by  a 
[  ncighl)or  of  his,  "  it  would  take  a  telescope 
to  enable  a  man  to  see  from  the  one  end  oi 
J  it  to  the  other." 

Hycy  nodded  and  laughed,  and  Ted,  crack- 
I  ing  his  whip,  proceeded  up  the  town  to  sell 
his  turf. 
I  Hycy  now  sauntered  about  through  the 
market,  chatting  here  and  there  among  ac- 
t  quaintauces,  with  the  air  of  a  man  to  whom 
;  neither  life  nor  anything  connected  with  it 
I  could  occasion  any  earthly  trouble.  Indeed, 
j  it  mattered  Uttle  what  he  felt,  his  easiness  of 
manner  was  such  that  not  one  of  his  ac- 
I  quaintances  could  for  a  moment  impute  to 
I  him  the  possibility  of  ever  being  weighed 
down  by  trouble  or  cai-e  of  any  kind  ;  and 
I  lest  his  natural  elasticity  of  spirits  might  fail 
to  sustain  this  peipetual  buoyancj',  he  by  no 
means  neglected  to  fortify  himself  with  arti- 
I  licial  sujiport.  Meet  him  when  or  where 
you  might,  be  it  at  six  in  the  morning  or 
twelve  at  night,  you  were  certain  to  catch 
I  from  his  breath  the  smell  of  licpior,  either  in 
its  naked  simplicity  or  disguised  and  modi- 
fied in  some  shape. 

I  His  ride  home,  though  a  rapid,  was  by  no 
;  means  a  pleasing  one.  M'lNIahon  had  not 
\  only  refused  to  lend  him  the  money  he  stood 
hi  need  of,  but  actually  quaiTelled  with  him, 
j  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  for  no  other  puipose 
I  but  that  he  might  make  the  quarrel  a  plea 
j  for  refusing  him.  This  disappointment,  to  a 
person  of  Hj'cy's  disposition,  was,  we  have 
seen,  bitterly  vexatious,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  reached  home  iu  anything 
but  an  agreeable  humor.  Having  dismount- 
ed, he  was  about  to  enter  the  hall-door,  when 
his  attention  was  directed  towards  that  of 
the  kitchen  by  a  rather  loud  hammering,  and 
on  turning  his  eyes  to  the  spot  he  found  two 
or  three  tinkers  very  busily  engaged  in  sol- 
dering, clasping,  and  otherwise  rejjairing  cer- 
I  tain  vessels  belonging  to  that  warm  and  spa- 
j  cious  estjiblishment.  The  leader  of  these 
vagi-ants  was  a  man  named  Philip  Hogan, 
a  fellow  of  sui-prising  strength  and  desperate 
[  chai-acter,  who.se  feats  of  hardihood  and 
daiing  had  given  him  a  fearful  notoriety  over 
1  a  largo  district  of  the  country.  Hogan  was 
a  man  whom  almost  every  one  feared,  being, 
i  fi-om  confidence,  we  presume,  in  his  great 
j  strength,  as  well  as  by  nature,  both  insolent, 
overbearing,  and  ruffianly  in  the  extreme. 
His  inseparable  and  a])propriate  compani(m 
was  a  fierce  and  powerful  bull-dog  of  the  old 
L-isli  breed,  whicli  he  had  so  admirably 
trained  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  give 
him  a  sign,  and  he  would  seize  liy  the  throat 
either  man  or  be.ist,  merely  in  compliance 
with  the  \^^ll  of  his  master.     On  this  occa- 
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Fion  he  was  accompanied  by  two  of  liis 
brothers,  who  were,  in  fact,  neaily  as  impu- 
dent and  offensive  rirffians  as  liimself.  Hj-cy 
paused  for  a  moment,  seemed  thoughtful, 
and  tapped  his  boot  with  the  point  of  his 
whip  as  he  looked  at  them.  On  entering  the 
parlor  he  found  dinner  over,  and  his  fiither, 
as  was  usual,  waiting  to  get  his  tumbler  of 
punch. 

"Where's  my  mother?"  he  asked — 
"where's  Mrs.  Burke  ?  " 

On  uttering  the  last  words  he  raised  his 
voice  so  as  she  might  distinctly  heai-  liini. 

"She's  above  stairs  gettiu' the  whiskey," 
rephed  his  father,  "  and  God  knows  she's 
long  enough  about  it." 

Hycy  ran  up,  and  meeting  her  on  the 
lobby,  Slid,  in  a  low,  anxious  voice — 

"  Well,  what  news  ?     Will  he  stand  it  ?  " 

"No,"  she  replied,  "you  may  give  up  the 
notion — he  won't  do  it,  an'  there's  no  u-se  in 
axin'  him  anymore." 

"  He  won't  do  it !  "  repeated  the  son  ; 
"  are  j'ou  certain  now  ?  " 

"  Sure  an'  sartin.  I  done  all  that  could 
be  done  ;  but  it's  worse  an'  worse  he  got." 

Something  escajjed  Hycy  in  the  shajse  of 
an  ejaculation,  of  which  we  are  not  in  posses- 
sion at  present  ;  he  immediately  added  : — 

"  Well,  never  mind.  Heavens  !  how  I 
pity  you,  ma'am— to  be  united  to  such  a 
d — d — hem  ! — to  such  a — a — such  a — gentle- 
man !  " 

]VIi-s.  Burke  raised  her  hands  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  useless  to  indulge  in  any 
compassion  of  the  kind. 

"  The  thing's  now  past  cure,"  she  said  ; 
"I'm  a  marthyr,  an'  that's  all  that's  about 
it.     Come  down  till  I  get  you  your  dinner." 

Hycy  took  his  seat  in  the  parlor,  and  began 
to  give  a  stave  of  the  "  Bay  of  Biscay  :  " — 

"  '  Loud  roar'd  the  dreadful  thunder, 
Ihe  rain  a  deluge  pours  ; 
The  clonds  were  rent  asunder 
By  light'uing's  vivid—' 

By  the  way,  mother,  what  are  those  robbing 
ruffians,  the  Hogans,  doing  at  the  kitchen 
door  there  ?  " 

"  Troth,  whatever  they  like,"  she  replied. 
"  I  tould  that  vagabond,  Philip,  that  I  had 
nothing  for  them  to  do,  an' says  he,  'I'm  the 
best  judge  of  that,  Kosha  Burke.'  An,  with 
that  he  walks  into  the  kitchen,  an'  takes 
everything  that  he  seen  a  flaw  in,  an'  there 
he  and  them  sat  a  mendin'  an'  sotherin'  an' 
hammerin'  away  at  them,  without  ever  sayiu' 
'  by  your  lave.' " 

"  It's  perfectly  well  kno\vn  that  they're 
robbers,"  said  Hycy,  "  and  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they're  in  connection  witli  a 
Dubhn  gang,  who  are   in   this   part   of  the 


coimti-y  at  present.  However,  I'll  speak  to 
the  ruffians  about  such  conduct." 

He  then  left  the  parlor,  and  proceeding  to 
the  farmyard,  made  a  signal  \  o  one  of  the 
Hogans  who  went  down  hammer  in  hand  to 
where  he  stood.  During  a  period  of  ten 
minutes,  he  and  Hycy  remained  in  conver- 
sation, but  of  what  character  it  was,  whether 
friendly  or  otherwise,  the  distance  at  which 
they  stood  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one 
to  ascertain.  Hycy  then  returned  to  dinner, 
whilst  his  father  in  the  meantime  sat  smoking 
his  pii)e,  and  sipping  from  time  to  time  at 
his  tumbler  of  punch.  Mrs.  Burke,  herself, 
occupied  an  ai-m-chair  to  the  left  of  the  fire, 
engaged  at  a  stocking  which  was  one  of  a 
pair  that  she  contrived  to  knit  for  her  luis- 
band  during  every  twelve  months  ;  and  on 
the  score  of  which  she  pleaded  strong  claims 
to  a  character  of  most  exemj^lary  and  inde- 
fatigable industry. 

"Any  news  from  the  market,  Hycy?" 
said  his  father. 

"  Yes,"  rejjlied  Hycy,  in  that  dry  ironical 
tone  which  he  always  used  to  his  parents — 
"  rather  interesting — BaUymacan  is  in  the 
old  ijlace." 

"Bekaise,"  replied  his  father,  with  more 
quickness  than  might  be  expected,  as  he 
wliift'ed  away  the  smoke  with  a  face  of  very 
sarcastic  humor  ;  "  I  hard  it  had  gone  up  a 
bit  towards  the  mountains — but  I  knew  you 
wor  the  boy  could  tell  me  whether  it  had  o^- 
not- -ha  ! — ha  !--ha!  " 

This  rejoinder,  in  addition  to  the  intelli- 
gence Hycy  had  just  received  from  his 
mother,  was  not  calculated  to  improve  his 
temjser.  "You  may  laugh,"  he  I'eplied  ; 
"  but  if  your  respectable  father  had  treated 
you  in  a  spiiit  so  stingy  and  beggarly  as 
that  which  I  exjaerience  at  your  hands,  I 
don't  know  how  you  might  have  borne  it.'" 

"  j1/(/ father  !  "  replied  Bui-ke  ;  "  take  your 
time,  Hycy— my  hand  to  you,  he  had  a 
different  son  to  manage  from  what  I  have." 

"God  sees  that's  truth,"  exclaimed  his 
wife,  turning  the  expression  to  her  son's  ac- 
count 

"I  was  no  gentleman,  Hycy,"  Burke  pro- 


"  Ah,  is  it  possible  ?  "  said  the  son.  with  a 
sneer.     "  Are  you  sure  of  that,  now  ?  " 

"  Nor  no  spendthrift,  Hycy." 

"  No,"  said  the  wife,  "  you  never  had  the 
spirit ;  you  were  ever  and  always  a  moMu/."* 

"  An'  yet  molaluj  as  I  was,"  he  replied, 
"  you  wor  glad  to  catch  me.  But  Hycy,  my 
good  boy,  I  didn't  cost  my  father  at  the  rate 
of  fi-om  a  hundre '-an '-fifty  to  two-hundre'-a- 
jear,  an'  get  myself  laughed  a',  and  snubbed  i 

*  A  womanly,  contemptible  fellow. 
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by  my  superiors,  for  foroin'  myself  iuto  their 
company." 

"  Cau't  you  let  the  boy  ait  his  dinner  in 
peace,  at  any  rate  ?  "  sni  J  his  mother.  "  Upon 
my  credit  1  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  you 
drove  him  away  from  us  altogetlier." 

"  I  only  want  to  drive  him  into  common 
sense,  and  the  respectful  feelinp;  he  ought  to 
show  to  both  you  an'  me,  Eosha,"  said 
Burke  ;  "  if  he  expects  to  have  either  luck 
or  grace,  or  the  blessing  of  God  upon  hiir, 
lie'il  chsmge  his  coorses,  an'  not  keep  breakiu' 
m,])  heart  as  he's  doin'." 

"  Will  you  pay  for  the  mare  I  1-ought, 
father?"  "asked  Hycy,  very  seriously.  "I 
have  already  told  you,  that  I  paid  three 
guineas  i-urnext ;  I  hope  you  will  regai'd  your 
name  i.nd  family  so  far  as  to  prevent  me  from 
breaking  my  word  —  besi'les  leading  the 
world  to  suppose  that  you  are  a  poor  man." 

"Rjgard  my  name  andfamilj- !  "  returned 
the  father,  with  a  look  of  bitterness  and  sor- 
row ;  "  who  is  bringiu'  them'  iuto  disgrace, 
Hycy?" 

"In  the  meantime,"  replied  the  son,  "I 
have  asked  a  plain  question,  IMr.  Burke,  and 
I  t  xpcft  a  plain  answer  ;  will  you  jwy  for  the 
mare  ?  " 

"An'  supposin'  I  don't?  " 

"  Why,  then,  'Mr.  Burke,  if  you  don't  vou 
n'ou't,  that's  all." 

"I  must  stop  some  time,"  replied  liis 
f jtlier,  "  an'  that  is  now.  1  ivon'l  j'tiy  for 
her." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  I  shall  feel  obliged,  as 
your  respectable  wife  has  just  said,  if  you 
will  allow  me  to  eat,  and  if  i)ossible,  live  in 
peace.'' 

"  I'm  speakin'  onlj-  for  your — " 

"  That  will  do  now — hush — silence  if  you 
jilease." 

"  Hycy  dear,"  said  the  mother ;  "  why 
would  you  ax  him  another  question  about 
it?     Drop  the  thing  altogetlier." 

"  I  will,  mother,  but  I  pity  you  ;  in  the 
meantime,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,  of  youi'  ad- 
vice." 

"  Hycy,"  she  continued,  with  a  view  of 
changing  the  convei-sation  ;  "  did  you  hear 
that  Tom  :M Bride's  dead?" 

"  No  ma'am,  but  I  expected  it ;  when  did 
he  die?  " 

Before  his  father  could  reply,  a  fumbling 
was  heard  at  the  luill-door  ;  and,  the  next 
moment,  Hogan,  thrust  in  his  huge  head  and 
shoulders  began  to  examine  the  lock  by  at- 
tom|)ting  to  turn  the  key  in  it. 

"Hogan,  what  are  vou  about?"  asked 
Hycy. 

•  I  beg  j'our  pardon,"  rephed  the  ruffian  ; 
•  I  only  wished  to  know  if  the  lock  wanted 
mendiu' — that  was  all,  JMasther  Hycy." 


"Begone,  sirra,"  said  the  other;  "how 
dare  you  have  the  presumption  to  take  such 
a  liberty  ?  you  impudent  scoundrel !  Mother, 
you  had  bettei  pay  them,"  he  added  ;  "  give 
tlie  vagabonds  anything  they  ask,  to  get  rid 
of  them." 

Havinr;  dined,  her  worthy  son  mixed  a  ■} 
tumbler  of  punch,  and  while  drinking  it,  he 
arjused  himself,  as  was  his  custom,  Viy  sing- 
ing snatches  of  various  songs,  and  drumming 
with  his  fingers  upon  the  tiible  ;  whilst  every 
now  and  then  he  could  hear  the  tones  of  his 
mother's  voice  in  high  altercation  with  Hogan 
and  his  brothers.  This,  however,  after  a 
time,  ceased,  and  she  returned  to  the  pavlot 
a  good  deal  chafed  bj'  the  dispute. 

"There's  one  thing  I  wonder  at,"  .she  ob- 
served, "  that  of  all  men  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, Gerald  Cavanagh  would  allow  sieh 
vagabonds  as  they  an'  Kate  Hogan  is,  to  put 
in  his  kiln.  Troth,  Hycy,"  she  added,  speak- 
ing to  him  in  a  warning  and  significant  tone 
of  voice,  "if  there  wasn't  somethmg  low  an' 
mane  in  him,  he  wouldn't  do  it." 

"  '  Tis  when  the  cup  is  smiling  before  us. 
And  we  pledge  unto  our  hearts—' 

Your  health,  mother.  Mr.  Burke,  here's  to 
you  !  Why  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Mrs. 
Burke.  The  Cavanagh  family  is  but  an  up- 
start one  at  best ;  it  wants  antiquity,  ma'am 
— a  mere  affair  of  yesterday,  so  what  after  all 
could  you  expect  from  it  ?  " 

Honest  Jemmy  looked  at  him  and  then 
groaned.  "  An  ui:)start  family  ! — that'll  do 
— oh,  murdluir — well,  'tis  respectabll  at  all 
events  ;  however,  as  .to  havin'  the  Hogans 
about  them — they  wor  always  about  them  ; 
it  was  the  same  in  theii-  father's  time.  I  re- 
member ould  Laghlin  Hogan,  an'  liis  whole 
clanjamfrey,  men  an'  women,  young  an'  old, 
wor  near  six  months  out  o'  the  year  about 
ould  Gerald  Cavanagh 's — the  present  man's 
father  ;  audauother  thing  you  may  build  upon 
— that  whoever  ud  chance  to  sjieak  a  hiu-d 
woril  against  one  o'  the  Cavanagh  family, 
before  Philip  Hogan  or  any  of  his  In'others, 
would  stand  a  strong  chance  of  a  shirtful  o' 
sore  bones.  Besides,  we  all  know  how 
Philip's  fatlier  saved  Mrs.  Cavanagh's  life 
about  nine  or  ten  months  niUtv  lier  marriage. 
At  any  rate,  whatever  bad  qualities  the  vaga- 
bonds have,  want  of  gratitude  isn't  among 
them." 

"  ' That  are  true,  boys,  true, 

The  sky  of  this  life  opens  o'er  us, 
Aud  heaven — ' 

M'Bride,  ma'am,  will  be  a  severe  lo.-^s  to  hia 
family. " 

"  Throth  he  will,  aud  a  sarious  loss — for 
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among  ourselves,  there  v,-as  none  o"  tliem 
like  hun." 

' '  '  Gives  a  glance  of  its  blue — ' 

I  thint  I  ought  to  go  to  the  wake  to-night. 
I  know  it's  a  bit  of  a  descent  on  my  pait, 
but  stiU  it  is  scarcely  more  than  is  due  to  a 
decent  neighbor.  Yes,  I  shall  go  ;  it  is  de- 
termiaed  on." 

"  '  I  ga'ed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 
A  gate  I  fear  I'll  dearly  rue; 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  sweet  een, 
Twa  lovely  een  o'  bonnie  blue.' 

Mine  are  brown,  Mi-s.  Burke — the  eyes  you 
wot  of ;  but  alas !  the  family  is  an  upstart 
one,  and  that  is  strongly  against  the  Prot- 
estant interest  in  the  case.     Heigho  !  " 

Jemmy  Burke,  having  finished  his  after- 
dinner  ])ipe  and  his  daily  tumbler  both  to- 
gether, went  out  to  his  men  ;  and  Hycy, 
with  whom  he  had  left  the  drinking  ma- 
terials, after  havuig  taken  a  tumbler  or  two, 
put  on  a  strong  pair  of  boots,  and  changed 
the  rest  of  his  dress  for  a  coarser  suit,  bade 
his  mother  a  polite  good-bye,  and  informed 
her,  that  as  he  intended  to  be  present  at 
M'Bride's  wake  lie  would  most  probably  not 
retui'n  until  near  morning. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Pottcn  SHU- House  at  Midnight— Its  Inmates. 

About  three  mUes  in  a  south-western  di- 
i-cction  fi'om  Burkes  residence,  the  country 
was  bounded  by  a  range  of  high  hills  and 
mountains  of  a  veiy  rugged  and  wild,  but 
pictm-esque  descrii^tion.  Although  a  portion 
of  the  same  landscape,  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  strikingly  distinct  in  character  than  the 
position  of  the  brown  wild  hills,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  mountains  from 
which  they  abutted.  The  latter  ran  in  long 
and  lofty  ranges  that  were  marked  by  a 
majestic  and  subhme  simpUcity,  whilst  the 
hiUs  were  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  seemed 
as  if  cast  about  at  random.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  glens  and  valleys  that  divided 
them  ran  in  evei-y  possible  direction,  some- 
times crossing  and  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  sometimes  running 
parallel,  or  twisting  away  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  one  of  those  glens  tliat  lay  nearest 
the  momitains,  or  rather  indeed  among 
them,  was  a  spot  which  from  its  pecuhar 
position  wovdd  appear  to  have  been  designed 
from  the  very  beginning  as  a  perfect  para- 
dise for  the  ilUcit  distdler.     It  was  a  kind  of 


back  chamber  in  the  mountains,  that  mighty 
in  fact,  have  escaped  observation  altogether, 
as  it  often  did.  The  approacn  to  it  was  by  a 
long  ijrecipitous  glen,  that  could  be  entered 
onlj'  at  its  lower  end,  and  seemed  to  termi- 
nate against  the  abrupt  side  of  the  moimtain. 
like  a  cm/  de  mc.  At  thoveiy  extremity,  how- 
ever, of  this  termination,  and  a  Httle  on  the' 
right-hand  side,  there  was  a  steep,  naiTow 
pass  leading  into  a  recess  which  was  com- 
pletely encomimssed  by  precipices.  From 
this  there  was  only  one  means  of  escape  in- 
dependently of  the  gut  through  which  it  was 
entered.  The  moors  on  the  side  most  ap- 
proachable were  level,  and  on  a  line  to  the 
eye  with  that  jjortion  of  the  mountains  which 
bounded  it  on  the  opjiosite  side,  so  that  as 
one  looked  forward  the  space  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  continuous,  and  consequently  no 
jierson  could  suspect  that  there  lay  so  deep 
and  precipitous  a  glen  between  them. 

In  the  northern  corner  of  this  remarkable 
locality,  a  deep  cave,  having  every  necessary 
IDroperty  as  a  jjlace  for  private  distillation, 
ran  under  the  rocks,  which  met  over  it  in  a 
kind  of  gothic  arch.  A  stream  of  water  just 
sufficient  for  the  requisite  purjioses,  fell  in 
tlu-ough  a  fissure  fi-om  above,  forming  such 
a  Uttle  subterraneous  cascade  in  the  cavern 
as  human  design  itself  could  scarcely  have 
surpassed  in  felicity  of  adaptation  to  the  ob- 
jects of  an  iUicit  distiller. 

To  this  cave,  then,  we  must  talce  the 
liberty  of  transporting  our  readers,  in  order 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
l^eep  at  the  inside  of  a  Poteen  Still-house, 
and  of  hearing  a  i^ortion  of  conversation, 
which,  although  not  remarkable  for  either 
elegance  or  edification,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
obhged  to  detail,  as  being  in  some  degree 
necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  our  naiTative. 
Up  in  that  end  which  constituted  the  termi- 
nation of  the  cave,  and  fixed  upon  a  large 
tm-f  fire  which  burned  within  a  circle  of 
stones  that  supported  it,  was  a  tolerably-sized 
StiU,  made  of  block-tin.  The  mouth  of  this 
StiU  was  closed  by  an  ah--tight  covei',  also  of 
tin,  called  the  Head,  from  which  a  tube  of 
the  same  metal  projected  into  a  lai-ge  keeve, 
or  condenser,  that  was  kept  always  filled 
with  cool  water  by  an  incessant  stream  from 
the  cascade  we  have  described,  which  always 
ran  into  and  overflowed  it.  The  arm  of  thi? 
head  was  fitted  and  made  au'-tight,  also,  into 
a  spii-al  tube  of  copper,  called  the  Worm, 
which  rested  in  the  water  of  the  cooler  ;  and 
as  it  consisted  of  several  convolutions.  Idee 
a  cork-screw,  its  office  was  to  condense  the 
hot  vapor  which  was  transmitted  to  it  from 
the  glowing  StUl  into  that  descrij)  ion  of 
spu-its  kno\\ai  as  poteen.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  cooler,  the  Worm  terminated  in  a  small 
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cock  or  spigot,  from  which  the  spirits  pro- 
jected in  a  slender  stream,  about  the  thick-  ' 
uess  of  a  quill,  into  a  vessel  placed  for  it«  re- 
ception. Such  was  the  position  of  the  Still,  ' 
Head,  and  Worm,  when  in  full  operation. 
Fixed  about  the  cave,  upon  rude  stone  • 
stiUions,  were  the  u.suiJ  vessels  requisite  for 
the  vai-ious  proces.ses  through  which  it  wjis 
necessary'  to  put  the  nuUt,  before  the  wort, 
which  is  its  first  liquid  shape,  was  fermented,  j 
cleai-ed  oil",  and  thrown  into  the  Still  to  be 
singled  ;  for  our  readers  must  know  that  dis- 
tillation is  a  double  proces.s,  the_/(;-.s/!  product 
being  called  singliiKjs,  and  the  i'tvond  or  last,  ' 
dijtMim/s — which  is  the  perfect  liquor.  Sacks  ; 
of  malt,  empty  vessels,  piles  of  turf,  heaps 
of  grains,  tubs  of  wash,  and  kegs  of  whiskey,  I 
were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  together  ; 
with  pots,  pans,  wooden  trenchers,  and  i 
dLshes,  for  culinaiy  uses.  The  seats  were  ■ 
rountl  stones  iind  bla<:k  bosses  which  were 
made  of  a  light  hiu'd  moss  found  in  the 
mouutivius  and  bogs,  and  frequently  used  as 
seats  in  rustic  chimney  cornei-s.  On  enter-  ' 
ing,  your  nose  was  assailed  by  such  a  i 
mingled  stench  of  warm  grain.s,  sour  barm,  I 
putiid  potato  skiu.s,  and  strong  whiskey,  as 
)-equii-ed  considerable  fortitude  to  beai-  with-  | 
out  very  unequivocal  tokens  of  disgust.  j 

The  persons  assembled  were  in  eveiy  way 
.worthy  of  the  place  and  its  dependencies. 
'Se;uted  fronting  the  fire  was  our  fi-iend  j 
Teddy  Phats,  wliich  was  the  only  name  he  i 
was  ever  known  by,  his  wild,  beetle  brows  ' 
lit  into  a  red,  frightful  glare  of  savage  niirtli  j 
that  seemed  incapable,  in  its  highest  glee,  to  ' 
disengiige  itself  entii-ely  from  an  expression  i 
of  the  man's  unquenchable  ferocity.  Oppo-  | 
site  to  him  sat  a  tall,  smut-faced,  truculent-  I 
looking  young  fellow,  with  two  piercuig  eyes 
and  a  pair  of  gi-im  brows,  which,  when 
taken  into  conjunction  with  a  hai-d,  unfeeling 
mouth,  from  the  comers  of  which  two  right  | 
lines  ran  down  his  chin,  giving  that  part  of  , 
his  face  a  most  dismid  expression,  consti-  ' 
tuted  a  countenance  that  matched  exceeiling-  '■ 
ly  well  with  the  visage  of  Teddy  Phats.  [ 
This  worthy  gentleman  was  a  tinker,  and  one 
of  Hogan's  brothei-s,  whom  we  have  already 
introduced  to  our  readers.  Scattered  aliout 
the  Kre  and  through  the  cavern  were  a  party  ' 
of  countreymen  who  came  to  purchase  ' 
wliiskey  for  a  wedding,  and  three  or  four 
publicans  and  shebeenmen  who  had  come  on  | 
professional  business.  Some  were  drinking, 
.sonic  indulging  in  song,  and  some  were  al-  j 
ready  lying  drunk  or  asleep  in  different  parts 
of  til  is  subteiTaneous  pandemonium.  Exalted  ; 
in  what  was  considered  tlie  position  of  honor 
sat  a  country  hedge-schonhnaster,  his  mellow 
eye  beaming  with  something  between  nat- 
<u'al  humor,  a  sense  of  his  own  importance, 


and  the  influence  of  pure  whiskey,  fresh,  as 
it  is  called,  from  the  Still-ej-e. 

"Here,  Teddy,"  said  one  of  ti.c.  country- 
men, "  will  you  iill  the  bottle  a-  .n." 

"Xo,"  rei)lied  Teddy,  who  though  as 
cunning  as  the  devil  himself  could  seldom 
be  got  to  speak  anything  better  than  broken 
English,  and  that  of  such  a  chiu'acter  that  it 
was  often  scarcely  intelligible. 

"  No,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  gav'd  you  wan  bottle 
'idout  payment  fwhor  her,  an'  by  shapers  I 
won't  give  none  oder." 

"Wiy,  you  burning  beauty,  aren't  we 
takin'  ten  gallons,  an'  will  you  begrudge  ua 
a  second  bottle "?  " 

"Shiss— devil  purshue  de  bottle  more 
ye'll  drunk  here  'idout  de  airifjad*  dat's 
fwhat  you  will." 

"Teddy,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "I  drink 
propitiation  to  you  as  a  profissional  gintle- 
inan !  No  man  uses  more  indepindent 
language  than  you  do.  You  are  under  no 
earthly  obligation  to  Messrs.  Syntax  and 
Prosody.  Grammar,  my  worthy  friend,  is 
banished  as  an  intruder  from  your  elocution, 
just  as  you  would  exclude  a  ganger  from 
your  Still-house." 

"Fwhat  about  de  gagur!  "  exclaimed 
Teddy,  starting  ;  "  d — n  him  an'  shun-tax  an' 
every  oder  tax,  rint  an'  all— hee  !  hee  !  hee  !  " 

"We  may  as  well  let  our  readers  luiow,  be- 
fore we  proceed  farther,  that  in  the  oinnion 
of  many,  Teddy  Pliats  understood  and  could 
spejik  English  as  well  as  any  man  of  his 
station  in  the  country.  In  fairs  or  markets, 
or  other  public  places,  he  sijoke,  it  is  true, 
nothing  but  Irish  unless  in  a  private  way, 
and  only  to  persons  in  whom  he  thought  ho 
could  place  every  confidence.  It  was  often 
observed,  however,  that  in  such  conversations 
he  occasionally  arranged  the  matter  of  those 
who  could  use  <nily  English  to  him,  in  such 
a  way  as  jn-oved  pretty  cleju-ly  that  he  must 
have  possessed  a  greater  mastery  over  that 
language  than  ho  acknowledged.  We  believe 
the  fact  to  be,  howevei-,  that  Teddy,  as  an  il- 
hcit  distiller,  ha'l  found  it,  on  some  peculiiu: 
occasions  comiected  with  his  profession, 
rather  an  inconvenient  accomiilishment  to 
know  Eughsh.  He  had  given  some  evidence 
in  liis  day,  and  proved,  or  attenqitcd  to  prove, 
a  few  ulihies  on  behalf  of  his  friends  ;  and  he 
always  found,  as  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Irish  language,  when 
prcjperly  enuncijited  through  the  meilium  of 
an  intei-preter,  was  rather  the  safer  of  tho 
two,  csjiccially  when  resorted  to  within  the 
precincts  of  the  country  court-house  and  in 
heating  of  the  judge. 

"  You're  a  fool,  Teddy,"  said  Hogan ;  "let 
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them  clrink  (hemselves  blind — this  liquor's 
paid  for  ;  an'  if  they  lose  or  spill  it  by  the 
way,  why,  blazes  to  your  jsurty  mug,  don't 
you  know  the}''ll  have  to  pay  for  another 
cargo." 

Teddy  immediately  took  the  hint. 

"Barney  Brogan,"  he  shouted  to  a  lubber- 
ly-looking, bullet-headed  cub,  half  knave, 
half  fool,  who  lived  about  such  establish- 
ments, and  act^d  as  messenger,  spy,  and  vi- 
dette  ;  "  listen  hedher  !  bring  Darby  Keenan 
dere  dat  bottle,  an'  let  'em  drink  till  de 
grace  o'  God  comes  on  'em— ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

"More  power  to  you,  Vaynus,"  exclaimed 
Keenan  ;  "you're  worth  a  thousand  pounds, 
quarry  weight." 

"I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mi-.  Keenan," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  "  that  you  are  in  the 
habit  occasionally  of  taking  slight  liberties 
wid  the  haythen  mythology.  Little,  I'll  be 
bound,  the  divine  goddess  of  beauty  ever 
dreamt  she'd  find  a  representative  in  Teddy 
Phats." 

"  Bravo  !  masther,"  replied  Keenan,  "you're 
the  boy  can  do — only  that  English  is  too  tall 
for  me.  At  any  rate,"  he  added,  approaching 
the  worthy  preceptor,  "  take  a  spell  o'  this — 
it's  a  language  we  can  all  understand." 

"  You  mane  to  say,  Darby,"  returned  the 
other,  "  that  it's  a  kind  of  universal  spelling- 
book  amongst  us,  and  so  it  is — an  alphabet 
aisily  larned.  Your  health,  now  and  under 
all  circumstances !  Teddj-,  or  Thaddeus,  I 
drink  to  your  symmetry  and  inexplicable 
proportions  ;  and  I  say  for  j-our  comfort,  my 
worthy  distillator,  that  if  you  are  not  so  re- 
fulgent in  beauty  as  Venus,  you  are  a  purer 
haythen." 

"  Fwhat  a  bloody  fwhine  Bairlha-man  the 
meeisther  is,"  said  Teddy,  with  a  grin. 
"  Fwhaicks,  meeisthur,  j'our  de  posey  of 
Tullyticklem,  spishilly  wid  Captain  Fwhiskey 
at  your  back.  You  spake  de  Bairlha  up  den 
jist  all  as  one  as  nobody  could  understand  her 
— ha,  ha,  ha !  " 

The  master,  whose  name  was  Finigan,  or, 
as  he  wished  to  be  called,  O'Finigan,  looked 
upon  Teddy  and  shook  his  head  very  sig- 
niiicantly. 

"I'm  afraid,  my  worthy  distallator,"  he 
proceeded,  "that  the  proverb  which  says 
'  latet.  unguis  in  herba,'  is  not  inaijplicable  in 
your  case.  I  think  I  can  occasionally  detect 
in  these  ferret-Uke  orbs  that  constitute  such 
an  attractive  portion  of  your  beauty,  ajoassing 
scintillation  of  intelligence  which  you  wish 
to  keep  a  ftecretis,  as  they  say." 

"  Mr.  Finigan,"  said  Keenan,  who  had 
now  returned  to  his  friends,  "  if  you  wouldn't 
be  betther  employed  to-morrow,  you'd  be 
welcome  to  the  weddiu'." 

"Many  thanks,  Mr.  Keenan,"  replied  Fin- 


igan ;  "  I  accept  your  hospitable  offer  wid 
genuine  cordiality.  To-morrow  will  be  a  day 
worthy  of  a  white  mark  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Horace  calls  it  chalk,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  most  appropriate  substance  mth 
which  the  records  of  matrimonial  felicity 
could  be  registered,  crede  expert o." 

"At  any  rate,  Misther  Finigan,  give  the 
boys  a  holiday  to-morrow,  and  be  down  wid 
us  airly." 

"There  is  not,"  replied  Finigan,  who  was 
now  i^retty  well  advanced,  "  I  believe  widin 
the  compass  of  written  or  sj)oken  language — 
and  I  might  on  that  subject  appeal  to  Mr. 
Thaddeus  O'Phats  here,  who  is  a  good  au- 
thority on  that  particular  subject,  or  indeed 
on  any  one  that  involves  the  beauty  of  elocu- 
tion— I  say,  then,  there  is  not  widin  the  com- 
l^ass  of  spoken  language  a  single  word  com- 
posed of  two  syllables  so  delectable  to  human 
ears,  as  is  that  word  'dismiss,'  to  the  pupils 
of  a  Plantation  Seminary  ;  *  and  I  assure  you 
that  those  talismanic  syllables  shall  my  youth- 
ful pupils  hear  correctly  j)ronounced  to-mor- 
row about  ten  o'clock." 

Whilst  O'Finigan  was  thus  dealing  out  the 
king's  English  with  such  complacent  volu- 
bility— a  volubility  that  was  deeplj'  indebted 
to  the  liquor  he  had  taken— t'le  following 
dialogue  took  jilace  in  a  cautious  under-tone 
between  Batt  Hogan  and  Teddy. 

"So  Hycy  the  sportheen  is  to  be  up  here 
to-night '?  " 

"  Shiss." 

"  B— t  your  shiss  !  can't  you  spake  like  a 
Christian  V  " 

"  No,  I  won't,"  rejjlied  the  other,  angrily  ; 
"  I'll  spake  as  I  likes." 

"  What  brings  him  up,  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Bekaise  he's  goin'  to  thry  his  misfortune 
uj)on  her  here,"  he  rejolied,  j^ointing  to  the 
still.  "You'll  have  a  good  job  of  her,  fwhedlier 
or  no." 

"  Why,  will  he  want  a  neAV  one,  do  you 
think  ? '' 

"  Shiss,  to  be  sin-e — would  ye  tink  I'd 
begin  to  run\  for  him  on  dis  ould  skillet? 
an'  be  de  token  moreover,  dat  wouldn't  be 
afther  puttin'  nothin'  in  your  pockets — hee  ! 
hee  !  hee  !  " 

"  Well,  all  that's  right — don't  work  for  him 
widout  a  new  one  complate,  Teddy — Still, 
Head,  and  Worm." 

"  Shiss,  I  teU  you  to  be  sure  I  won't — he 
thi-ied  her  afore,  though." 

"Nonsense  ! — no  he  didn't." 
•  "  Ah,   ha  !  ay  dhin — an'  she  milked  well 
too — a  good  cow — a  brave  chechomj  she  was 
for  him." 


•  A  modest  periphrasis  for  a  Hedge-School. 
f  A  slaug  phrase  for  distilling. 
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"  An'  why  did  he  give  it  up  ?  " 

"  Fwhy — fwliy,  nfejird  he'd  be  diskivered, 
to  be  sure  ;  an'  dhin  slune  he  couldn't  hunt 
wid  de  (liimaoiiiviU — wid  de  gcutlenians." 

"  An'  what  if  lie's  discovered  now  ?  " 

"  Fwlmt  V — fwhy  so  much  the  worsher  for 
you  an'  me  :  he's  ginerous  now  an'  den,  iiny- 
way  ;  but  a  gi-eat  rof^ue  nfther  all,  fwher  so 
hiffh  a  hid  as  he  carries." 

"  If  I  don't  mistlike,"  proceeded  Hogan, 
"  either  himself  or  his  family,  anyhow,  will 
be  tidked  of  before  this  time  to-moiTOw." 

"  Eh,  Batt  ■? "  asked  the  other,  who  had 
chan'j:e(l  his  position  and  sat  beside  him  dur- 
ing Uiis  di:ilogue — "  how  is  dhat  now  ?  " 

"I  don't  rightly  know — I  can't  say,"  re- 
plied Hogan,  with  a  smile  murderously  grim 
but  knowing—"  I'm  not  up  ;  but  the  spor- 
theen's  a  matle  boy,  I  think. " 

"  ]>hfr  cheer na  !  you  are  up,"  said  Teddy, 
giving  him  a  furious  glance  {i.s  he  spoke  ; 
"  there  nmst  be  no  saycrits,  I  say." 

"  You're  a,  blasted  liar,  I  tell  you — I  am 
not,  but  I  suspect — that's  alL" 

"What  brought  you  up  dhis  night?" 
asked  Teddy,  suspiciously. 

"  Because  I  hard  he  was  to  come,"  replied 
his  companion  ;  "  but  whether  or  not  I'd  be 
here.  " 

"  Tii'i  slia  m'ii(/h — it's  right — may  be  so — 
shiss,  it's  all  right,  may  be  so — well '?  " 

Teddy,  although  he  said  it  was  all  right, 
did  not  seem  however  to  think  so.  The 
furtive  and  suspicious  glance  which  he  gave 
Hogan  fi-oui  under  his  red  beetle  brows 
shoulil  be  seen  in  order  to  be  understood. 

•' Weir?  '  said  Hogan,  re-echoing  him — 
"  it  IS  well ;  an'  what  is  more,  my  Kate  is  to 
be  up  here  wid  a  pair  o'  geese  to  roast  for 
us,  for  we  must  make  him  comfortable.  She 
wiat  to  thry  her  hand  upon  somebody's 
roost,  an'  it'll  go  hard  if  she  fails  !  " 

"  Fwliail !  "  e.^claimed  Teddy,  with  a  grin 
— "  ah,  the  dioual  a  fwhail  !  " 

"  An'  another  thmg — he's  comin'  about 
Kathleen  Cavanagh  Hycy  is.  He  wants  to 
gain  our  iutherest  about  her  !  " 

"  Well,  an'  what  harm  'i  " 

"  ilaybe  thei-e  is,  though  :  it's  whispered 
that  he — hut !  doesn't  he  s  ly  himself  that 
there  isn't  a  girl  of  his  own  religion  in  the 
parish  hn'tl  marry  —now  I'd  like  to  see  them 
inurro  d,  Teddy,  but  as  for  anything  else — " 

"  Hee  !  hee  !  bee  ! — well,"  exclaimed  Teddy, 
with  a  horrible  grimace  that  gave  his  whole 
countenance  a  facequake,  "an"  maybe  he's 
right.  Maybe  it  'udn't  be  aisy  to  get  a 
cotlffit  of  hif  religion— I  tink  his  religion  is 
fwhere  Phidilher  Fwhitc's  estate  is— beyant 
the  bcyands,  where  the  mare  foaled  the 
fwhiddler — hee  !  hee  !  hee  !  " 

"He  had  better  thry  none  of  his  sckames 


wid  any  of  the  Cavanaghs,"  said  Bat,  "  for 
fraid  he  might  be  brought  to  bed  of  a  mis- 
take some  fine  day— that's  all  I  siy  :  an' 
there's  more  eyes  than  mine  upon  him. ' 

This  diiUogue  was  nearly  lost  in  the  loud- 
ness of  a  debate  which  had  originated  with 
Keeuan  and  cei-hiin  of  his  friends  in  tlie  lowei' 
part  of  the  still-house.  Some  misunder- 
standing relative  to  the  famihes  of  the  parties 
about  to  be  united  had  arisen,  and  was  ris- 
ing rapidly  into  a  comparative  estimate  of 
the  i^rowess  and  strength  of  theu-  re.'^pec- 
tive  factions,  and  consequently  assuming  a 
vei-y  belligerent  a.spect,  when  a  tall,  link, 
but  powerful  female,  made  her  api^earance, 
carrying  a  large  bundle  in  her  hand. 

"  More  power,  Kate  !  "  e.Kclaimed  Hogan. 
"I  knew  she  would,"  he  added,  digging 
Teddy's  ribs  with  his  elbow. 

"  Aisy,  man  !  "  said  his  companion  ;  "  if  you 
love  me,  say  so,  but  don't  hint  it  dat  way." 

"  Show  forth,  Kate ! "  proceeded  her 
hu.sband  ;  "  let  us  see  the  prog — hillo  ! — oh, 
holy  Moses  !  what  a  pair  o'  beauties  !  " 

He  then  whipped  up  a  honi  measure,  that 
contained  certainly  more  than  a  naggin,  and 
putting  it  under  the  warm  spirits  that  came 
out  of  the  still-eye,  handed  it  to  her.  She 
took  it,  and  coming  up  towards  the  fire, 
which  threw  out  a  strong  light,  nodded  to 
them,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  literally 
pitched  it  down  her  throat,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  one  of  her  eyes  presented  undeni- 
able proofs  of  a  recent  conflict.  We  have 
said  that  there  were  severid  pei-sons  singing 
and  dancing,  and  some  asleep,  in  the  remoter 
pai-t  of  the  cave  ;  and  this  was  true,  although 
we  refrained  from  ujingling  up  either  their 
mu-th  or  melody  with  the  conversation  of 
the  principal  pei-sonages.  AU  at  once,  how- 
ever, a  series  of  noises,  equally  loud  and  un- 
expected, startled  melodists,  convei-satioual- 
ists,  and  sleepers  idl  to  their  legs.  These 
w'ere  no  other  than  the  piercing  cackles  of 
two  alarmed  geese  which  Hogan's  wife  had 
.secured  from  some  neighboring  fannei-,  in 
order  to  provide  a  supper  for  our  friend 
Hycy. 

"Ted,"  said  the  female,  "I  lost  lay  knife 
since  I  came  out,  or  they'd  be  quiet  enough 
before  this  ;  lend  me  one  a  minute,  you 
blissed  babe." 

"  Shiss,  to  be  sure,  Kate,"  he  repUed,  hand- 
ing her  a  large  clasp  kuife  with  a  frightful 
blade  ;  "  an',  Kate,  whisper,  woman  alive — 
you're  bought  up,  I  see." 

"  How  is  tiiat,  you  red  rascal  ?  " 

"  Bekaise,  don't  I  see  dat  de  pur<;haser  has 
Kct  hui  nmrkwponye  ?— hee  !  hee  !  hee  !  "  and 
he  pointed  to  her  eyo  *  as  he  spoke. 

♦  A  black  (.•yc  i»  said  to  bo  the  devil'H  mark. 
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"No,"  she  replied,  iiotlding  towards  her 
husband,  "that's  his  handy woi-k ;  au'  j-e 
divil's  eUp  !  "  she  added,  turning  to  Teddy, 
•  who  has  a  betther  right  ?  " 

She  then  bled  the  geese,  and,  looking 
about  her,  asked — 

"Have  you  any  wet  hay  or  straw  in  the 
place  ? " 

"  Ay,  plenty  of  bote,"  replied  Teddy  ;  "  an' 
here's  de  greeshaugh  read}'." 

She  then  wrapped  the  geese,  feathers  and 
all,  separately  in  a  covering  of  wet  hay, 
which  she  bound  roiuid  them  with  thumb- 
ropes  of  the  same  material,  and  clearing 
away  a  space  among  the  burning  ashes, 
placed  each  of  them  in  it,  and  covered  them 
up  closely. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "put  down  a  pot  o' 
praities,  and  we  won't  go  to  bed  fastin'." 

The  different  groups  had  now  melted  into 
one  party,  much  u]3on  the  same  jji-inciple 
that  the  various  little  streamlets  on  the 
mountains  around  them  all  run,  when  swol- 
len by  a  sudden  storm,  into  some  larger  tor- 
rent equally  precipitous  and  turbulent. 
Keenan,  who  was  one  of  those  pertinacious 
fellows  that  are  equally  quarrelsome  and  hos- 
l)itable  when  in  liquor,  now  resumed  the  de- 
bate with  a  characteristic  impression  of  the 
pugihstic  superiority  of  his  family  : — 

"  I  am  right,  I  say  :  I  remember  it  well,  for 
although  I  wasn't  there  myself,  my  father 
was,  an'  I  often  h'ard  him  say — God  rest  his 
sowl !  " — here  he  reverently  took  off  his  hat 
and  looked  upwards — "  I  often  h'ard  him  say 
that  Paddy  Keenan  gave  Mullin  the  first 
knock-down  blow,  an'  Pether — I  mane  no 
disrespect,  but  far  from  it— give  f.s  your 
hand,  man  alive — you're  going  to  be  mai-- 
rie<l  ujjon  my  shisther  to-morrow,  plaise 
God! — masther,  you'll  come,  remimber? 
you'll  be  as  welcome  as  the  flowers  o'  May, 
masther — so,  Pether,  as  I  was  sajdn' — I  mane 
no  offince  nor  disresjject  to  you  or  yours, 
for  you  are,  an'  ever  was,  a  daisent  family, 
an'  well  able  to  fight  yom-  corner  when  it 
came  upon  you — but  still,  Pether — an'  for  all 
that — I  say  it — an'  I'll  stand  to  it — I'll  stand 
it — that's  the  chat ! — that,  man  for  man, 
there  never  was  one  o'  your  seed,  breed,  or 
generation  able  to  fight  a  Keenan — that's 
the  chat ! — here's  luck  ! 

"  '  Oh,  'twas  in  the  month  of  May, 
When  the  lambkins  sport  and  play. 

As  I  walked  out  to  gain  raycrayation, 
I  espied  a  comely  maid. 
Sequestrin'  in  the  shade — 

On  her  beauty  I  gazed  wid  admiraytion.' 

No,  Pether,  you  never  could  ;    the  Mullins 
is   good   men — right   good  men,    but   they 


"  Barney,"  said  the  brother  of  the  bride 
groom,  "you  may  thank  God  that  Pether  w 
going  to  be  married  to  your  sisther  to-morrow 
as  you  say,  or  we'd  larn  you  another  lesson — 
eh,  masther  ?  That's  the  chat  too — ha  !  ha  ! 
ha  !     To  the  divil  wid  sich  impedence  !  " 

"Gintlemen,"  said  Finigan,  now  stagger- 
ing down  towards  the  pai-ties,  "I  am  a  man 
of  pacific  princijjles,  acquainted  wid  the 
larned  languages,  wid  mathematics,  wid  phil- 
osophy, the  science  of  morahty  according  to 
Fluxions— I  grant  you,  I'm  not  college-bred  : 
but,  gintlemen,  I  never  invied  the  oysther  m 
its  shell — for,  gintlemen,  I'm  not  ashamed  of 
it,  but  I  acquired — I  absorbed  my  larning,  I 
may  say,  upon  locomotive  principles." 

"Bravo,  masther!  "  said  Keenan  ;  "that's 
what  some  o'  them  couldn't  say — " 

"Upon  locomotive  principles.  I  admit 
Minister,  gintlemen— glorious  Kerry  ! — yes, 
and  I  say  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  do  plead 
guilty  to  the  peripatetic  system :  like  u 
comet  I  travelled  during  my  juvenile  days — 
as  I  may  truly  assert  wid  a  slight  modicum 
of  latitude  "  (here  he  lurched  considerably  to 
the  one  side) — "from  star  to  star,  until  I 
was  able  to  exhibit  all  their  brilliancy  united 
simjily,  I  can  safety  assert,  in  my  own  hum- 
ble person.  Gintlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  able  to  write  '  Philomath '  after  mj' 
name — which  is  O'Finigan,  not  Finigan,  by 
any  means— and  where  is  the  oyster  in  his 
shell  could  do  that  ?  Yes,  and  although  they 
refused  me  a  sizai'ship  in  Trinity  College — 
for  what  will  not  fear  and  envy  do  ? 


Ta/itwne 


I  cclenlibiis  irci  ?  ' 


Yet  I  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  mj 
name  is  seldom  mentioned  among  the  literati 
of  classical  Kerry — nudh  cruribitu  as  they 
are — except  as  the  Great  O'Finigan  !  Li  the 
mane  time — " 

"  Bravo,  Masther  I  "  exclaimed  Keenan,  iu- 
terrujiting  him.  "  Here,  Ted  !  another  bot- 
tle, till  the  Great  O'Finigan  gets  a  glass  of 
whiskey." 

"Yes,  gintlemen,"  jsroceeded  O'Finigan, 
"  the  alcohol  shall  be  accepted,  p^n-i'.s  valtir- 
alibus — which  means,  in  its  native — or  more 
Ijroperly — but  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing — in  its  naked  state  ;  and,  in  the  mane 
time,  I  propose  the  health  of  one  of  my  best 
benefactors— Gerald  Cavanagh,  whose  hos- 
pitable roof  is  a  home — a  doinicilium  to  eru- 
dition and  respectability,  when  thej'  happen,  ' 
as  they  ought,  to  be  legitimately  concatenated 
in  the  same  jjerson — as  they  are  in  yoiu- 
humble  servant ;  and  I  also  beg  leave  to  add 
the  pride  of  the  barony,  his  fair  and  vii-tuous 
!  daughter,  Kathleen,  in  conjunetic  n  wid  the 
I  accomplished  son  of  another  benefactor  of 
I  mine — honest  James  Burke  — in  conjunction. 
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[  say,  wid  his  son,  Mr.  Hjiicinth.  Ah,  gin- 
tleinen — Billy  Clinton,  you  thievin'  villain  ! 
you  don't  pay  attention  ;  I  say,  gintlemen,  if 
T  myself  could  deduct  a  score  of  years  from 
the  period  of  my  Ufe,  I  should  endeavor  to 
run  thi'ouRh  the  conju<j;ation8  of  amo  in  so- 
"ciety  wid  that  peaii  of  beauty.  In  the  mane 
time — " 

"Here's  her  liealth,  masther,"  returned 
fieenan,  "  an'  lier  father's  too,  an'  Hycy 
Burke's  into  tlie  biU'fjain — is  there  any  more 
"o'tliem?  Well,  no  matter."  Then  turning 
to  his  antagonist,  he  added,  "  I  say  agih, 
tliin,  that  a  JIulliu's  not  a  mat<:h  for  a 
Keeuan,  nor  never  was— no,  nor  never  will 
be  I  Tliat's  the  chat !  and  who's  afeard  to 
say  it  ?  ell,  masther  ?  " 

"  It's  a  he  !  "  shouted  one  of  the  opposite 
party  ;  J'  I'm  able  to  lick  e'er  a  Koenan  that 
ever  went  on  uate's  leather— an'  that's  my 
chat." 

A  blow  from  Kecnan  in  rejjly  was  like  a 
spark  to  gunpowder.  In  a  moment  the  cav- 
ern presented  a  scene  singularly  tragic-comic  ; 
the  whole  party  was  one  busy  mass  of  battle, 
with  the  exception  of  Ted  and  Batt,  and  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  who,  having  first  hastily 
put  aside  everything  that  might  be  i,ijui-ed, 
stood  enjoying  the  contUc.t  with  most  fei-o- 
cious  glee,  the  sclioohuaster  luuing  already 
withdrawn  himself  t<}  his  clmir.  Even  Barney 
Broghan,  tlie  fool,  could  not  keep  quiet,  but 
on  the  contrary,  tlirust  himself  into  the 
quarrel,  and  began  to  strike  indiscriminately 
at  all  who  came  in  hi.s  way,  until  an  unlucky 
blow  on  the  nose  happening  to  draw  bis 
claret  very  copiously,  he  made  a  bound  up 
behind  the  sLU,  uttering  a  series  of  bowlings, 
as  from  time  to  time  he  looked  at  his  own 
blood,  that  were  amusing  in  the  extreme. 
As  it  happened,  however,  the  influence  of 
liquor  was  too  strong  upon  both  parties  to 
enable  them  to  indict  on  each  other  any 
serious  injury.  Such,  however,  was  the  mid- 
night pastime  of  the  still-house  when  our 
friend  Hycy  entered. 

"  \Vh.it  in  the  devil's  name  —  or  the 
guager's— which  is  worse—"  he  asked,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Batt  and  Teddy,  "  is  the 
moaning  of  all  this  ?  " 

"Faith,  you  know  a'most  as  much  about 
it,"  replied  Hogan,  laughing,  "  as  we  do ; 
they  got  driuik,  an'  that  accounts  for  it." 

"  Mr.  BiU'ke,"  said  Finigan,  who  was  now 
quite  tipsy  ;  "I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to— 
to — yes,  it  is  he,"  he  udiled,  speaking  to  him- 
self— "to  see  you  well." 

"  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that,  Mr.  Finigan," 
replied  Hycy. 

"Fame,  Mr.  Burke," contmued  tbo  other, 
"  has  not  been  silent  with  regard  to  your  ex- 
ploits. Youi'  horsemanship,  sir,  and  the  iu- 
VoL.  II.— 33 


I  trepid  pertinacity  with  which  you  fasten  upon 
I  the  reluctant  society  of  men  of  rank,  have 
I  given  you   a  notorious   celebrity,   of  which 

your  worthy  father,  honest  Jemmy,  as  lie  is 
I  called,  ought  to  be  justly  proud.  And  you 
j  shine,  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  loves  as  well  as  in 

the— tool  ocneri  quam — I  was  about  to  add 
!  Marli,   but   it   would   be   inappropriate,  or 

might  only  remind  you  of  poor  Biddy  Martin. 
I  It  is  well  known  you  are  a  most  accom- 
I  pUshed  giutlemau,  Mr.  Burke — homo  /actus 
]  ad  utH/iiem — ad  um/uem." 
j  Hycy  would  have  inteiTupted  the  school- 
I  master,  but  that  he  felt  puzzled  as  to  whether 
i  he  spoke  seriously  or  ironically  ;  his  attention 
'  besides  was  divided  between  him  and  the 
j  party  in  conflict. 
I      "Come,"  said  he,  addressing  Hogan  and 

Teddy,  "  jsut  an  end  to  this  work,  and  why 

did   you,   you   misbegotten   vagal  )ond,"    he 
I  added,   turning  to  the  latter,  "  sull'er  these 
[  fellows  to  remain  here  when  you  knew  I  was 
I  to  come  up  ?  " 
I       "I  must  shell  my  fwisky,"  replied  Teddy, 

sullenly,  "fwhedhcr  you  come  or  stay." 
j       "  If  you  don't  clear  the  place  of  them  in- 
I  stantly,"  rejjlied  Hycy,  "I  shidl  return  home 

again." 
I      Hogan  seemed  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  this 

intimation,  and  said—"  Ay,  indeed,  Terry,  we 
J  had  better  put  them  out  o'  this." 

"  Fwhor  fwhat  ?  "  asked  Teddy,  "  dere  my 

best   customers   sliure — an'    fwliy   would  I 

quarrel  wid  'em  all  fwor  wan  man  ?  " 

"  Good-night,  then,  you  mis-shapen   i-uf- 

fian,"  said  Burke,  about  to  go. 
I       "Ais}%  Mr.  Burke,"   said  Hogan;  "  we'U 
I  soon   make   short  work  wid  them.      Here, 

Ted,  you  devil's  catch-penny,  come  an'  help 
j  me  1     Hillo,  here  !  "  he  shouted,  "  what  are 

you  at,  you  gallows  crew  ?  Do  you  want  to 
j  go  to  the  stone  jug,  I  say  ?     Be  off  out  o' 

this— here's  the  guager,  blast  him,  an'  the 

sogers !      Clear   out,   I   tell   you,    or   every 

motljer's  son  of  you  will  sleep  uudher  the 
j  skuU  and  cross-bones  to-night."* 
I      "  Hex-e  you,  Barney,"  whispered   Teddy, 
>  who  cerfftinly  did  not  wisli  that  Burke  should 

return  as  he  came;  "here,  you  great  big 
I  fwhool  you,  give  past  your  yowlin'  dere — and 
j  lookin'  at  your  blood — run  out  dere,  coma 
j  in  an'  shout  the  ganger  an'  de  sogei-a." 

Barney,  who  naturally  imagined  that  the 
I  intelligence  wa.s  true,  complied  with  the  or« 
;  der  he  had  received  in  a  spirit  of  such  alarm- 
'  ing  and  dreadful  earuestness,  that  a  few  miu-. 
I  utes  found  the  still-house  coiuidctfly  cleared 
I  of  the   two   parties,    not   exccjiting  Hogan 

himself,  who,  having  heard  notliing  of  Ted- 
I  dy's  directions  to  the  fool,  took  it  now  for 


•  Jleauiug  the  couuty  prison. 
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granted  that  that  alarm  was  a  real  one,  and 
ran  along  with  the  rest.  The  schoolmaster 
had  fallen  asleep,  Kate  Hogan  was  engaged 
in  making  prejiarations  for  supper  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  cavern,  and  the  fool  had 
been  dispatched  to  fetch  Hogan  himself  back, 
30  that  Hycy  now  saw  there  was  a  good  op- 
portunity for  stating  at  more  length  than  he 
could  in  the  market  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

"Teddy,"  said  he,  "now  that  the  coast's 
clear,  let  us  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  the 
point.  You  are  aware  that  Bryan  M'Mahon 
has  come  into  the  mountain  farm  of  Ahadan-a 
by  the  death  of  his  uncle." 

"Shiss;  dese  three  years." 

"  You  vnll  stick  to  your  cursed  brogue," 
said  the  other  ;  "  however,  that's  your  own 
affair.     You  are  aware  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

••  Well,  I  have  made  my  mind  up  to  take 
another  tui-n  at  Wiis,"  and  he  tapped  the  side 
of  the  still  with  his  stick  ;  "  and  I'll  try  it 
there.  I  don't  know  a  better  place,  and  it  is 
much  more  convenient  than  this." 

Teddy  looked  at  him  from  imder  his 
brows,  but  seemed  rather  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend his  meaning. 

"Fwor  fliy  'ud  j'ou  go  to  Ahadarra?" 

"  It's  more  convenient,  and  quite  as  well 
adapted  for  it  as  this  place,  or  nearly." 

"  Well !      Shiss,  weU  ?  " 

"  WeU  ;  why  that's  all  I  have  to  say  about 
it,  except  that  I'm  not  to  be  seen  or  known 
in  the  business  at  aU — mark  that." 

"  Shiss — well  ?  De  Hogans  must  know 
it?" 

"  I  am  aware  of  that ;  we  couldn't  go  on 
without  them.  This  running  of  your's  will 
soon  be  over ;  very  well.  You  can  go  to  Aha- 
diu-ra  to-morrow  and  pitch  upon  a  proper 
situation  for  a  house.  These  implements 
wUl  do." 

"  No,  dey  won't ;  I  wouldn't  tink  to  begin 
at  all  wid  dat  ould  skillet.  You  must  get  de 
Hogans  to  make  a  new  StiU-Head  and  Worm, 
an'  dat  will  be  money  down." 

"Veiywell;  I'll  provide  the  needful;  let 
Philip  caU  to  me  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  Dat  Ahadarra  isn't  so  safe,"  said  Teddy. 
"  Fwhy  wouldn't  you  carry  it  on  here'?  "  and 
he  accompanied  the  query  with  a  piercing 
glance  as  he  spoke. 

"Because,"  rephed  Hycy,  "I  have  been 
seen  here  too  often  ah-eady,  and  my  name 
must  not  in  any  way  be  connected  with  your 
proceedings.  This  place,  besides,  is  now  too 
much  known.  It's  best  and  safest  to  change 
our  bob,  Ted." 

"Dere's  trewt  in  dhat,  anyhow,"  said  the 
other,  now  e\'idently  more  satisfied  as  to 
Hycy's  motive  in  changing.  "But,"  he 
added,  "  as  you  is  now  to  schange,  it  'ud  be 


gooder  to  shange  to  some  better  place  nor 
Ahadarra." 

"  I  know  of  none  better  or  safer,"  said 
Burke. 

"  Ay,  fifty,"  returned  his  companion,  re- 
suming his  suspicious  looks  ;  "but  no  mat- 
ther,  any  way  you  must  only  plaise  yerself— • ' 
'tis  all  the  shame  to  me."  I. 

"  Ahadarra  it  must  be  then,"  said  the 
other,  "and  that  ends  it." 

"  Vai-y  well,  den,  Ahadarra  let  her  be,"  said 
Ted,  and  the  conversation  on  this  subject ' 
dropped. 

The  smuggler's  supper  now  made  it's  ap- 
pearance. The  geese  were  beautifully  done, 
and  as  Hj'cy's  appetite  had  got  a  keen  stimu- 
lus by  his  mountain  walli,  he  rendered  them 
amjjle  justice. 

"  Trot,"  said  Teddy,  "  sich  a  walk  ,as  you 
had  droo  de  mountains  was  enough  to  sharp- 
en anj'body's  appetite." 

Hogan  also  jslied  him  with  jiunch,  having 
provided  himself  wth  sugar  for  that  express 
pui-jiose.  Hycy,  however,  was  jDarticularly 
cautious,  and  for  a  long  time  declined  to  do 
more  than  take  a  little  sj^irits  and  water.  It 
was  not,  in  fact,  imtil  he  had  introduced  the 
name  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  that  he  consent- 
ed to  taste  punch.  Between  the  two,  how- 
ever, Burke's  vanity  was  admirably  played 
on  ;  and  Hogan  wound  up  the  dialogue  by 
hinting  that  Hycy,  no  matter  how  appear- 
ances might  go,  was  bj^  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  interesting  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Cavanagh. 

At  length,  when  the  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, Burke  rose,  and  taking  his  leave  like 
a  man  who  had  forgotten  some  appointment, 
but  with  a  very  pompous  degree  of  con- 
descension, sought  his  way  in  the  direction 
of  home,  across  the  mountains. 

He  had  scarcely  gone,  when  Hogan,  as  if 
struck  by  a  sudden  recollection,  observed 
as  he  thought  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
allow  him,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  to  cross 
the  mountains  by  himself.  He  accordingly 
whispered  a  few  words  to  his  wife,  and  left 
them  with  an  intention,  as  he  said,  to  see  Mr. 
Hycy  safe  home. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

W/io  Robbed  Jemmy  Burke  f 

On  the  second  morning  after  the  night  de- 
scribed in  the  last  chapter,  Bryan  M'Mahon 
had  just  returned  to  his  father's  house  from 
his  fai-m  in  Ahadarra,  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
companying him  to  an  Emigration  auction  in 
the  neighborhood.     The  two  farms  of  Carri- 
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glass  and  Ahadarra  had  been  in  the  family 
of  the  M'Mahon's  for  generations,  and  were 
tie  property  of  the  same  landlord.  About 
three  years  previous  to  the  2)eriod  of  our 
narrative,  Toal  llMahon,  Bryan's  uuc-le,  died 
of  an  inflaniraatory  attack,  leaving  to  his 
eldest  jiepliew  and  favorite  the  stock  farm  of 
Ahadarra.  Toal  had  been  a  bachelor  who 
hvcd  ^\ildly  and  extravagantly,  and  when  he 
died  J5ryan  succeeded  to  the  farm,  then  as 
wild,  by  tlie  way,  and  as  much  neglected  as 
its  owner  had  been,  with  an  aiTear  of  two 
yeai-s'  rent  upon  it.  In  fact  the  house  and 
offices  had  gone  nearly  to  wreck,  and  when 
Bryan  entered  into  occupation  he  found  that 
a  large  sum  of  money  should  be  expended  in 
necessary  improvements  ere  the  place  could 
a.ssume  anything  like  a  decent  appearance. 
As  a  holding,  however,  it  was  reasonable  ; 
and  we  may  safely  assert  that  if  Toal  M'JIahon 
had  been  either  industrious  or  careful  he 
might  have  lived  and  died  a  wealthy  man 
upon  it.  As  Ahadarra  lay  in  the  mountain 
district,  it  necessarily  covered  a  large  space  ; 
in  fact  it  constituted  a  townland  in  itself. 
The  greater  portion  of  it,  no  doubt,  was 
barren  mountain,  but  then  there  were  about 
three  hundred  acres  of  strong  rough  land 
that  was  either  reclaimed  or  capable  of  being 
so.  Bryan,  who  liad  not  only  energy'  and 
activity,  but  capit^d  to  suj^port  both,  felt,  on 
becoming  master  of  a  separate  farm,  that  pe- 
culiar degree  of  pride  which  was  only  natural 
to  a  young  and  enterprising  man.  He  had 
now  a  fair  opportunity,  bethought,  of  letting 
his  friends  see  what  skill  aud  persevering 
exertion  could  do.  Accordingly  he  com- 
menced his  improvements  in  a  s^jirit  which 
at  lea.st  deserved  success.  He  proceeded 
upon  tlie  best  system  then  known  to  intelli- 
gent agi'icultundists,  and  nothing  was  left 
undone  that  he  deemed  necessary  to  work 
out  his  pui-jjoses.  He  drained,  reclaimed, 
made  fences,  roads,  and  enclosures.  Nor  did 
he  stop  here.  We  said  that  the  house  and 
otKces  were  in  a  ruinous  state  when  they  came 
into  his  possession,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  found  it  necessai'y  to  build  a  new 
dwelling  house  and  suitable  offices,  which  he 
did  on  a  more  conuuodious  and  ehgible  site. 
Altogether  his  expenditure  on  the  farm 
could  not  have  been  less  than  eight  hundred 
jxjunds  at  the  period  of  the  landlord's  death, 
whicli,  as  the  reader  knows  is  that  at  which 
we  have  conuncncod  (nu-  narrative. 

Thomas  M'Mahon's  family  consisted  of — 
first,  his  fitlier,  a  grey-haired  patriarch,  who, 
thougii  a  veiy  old  man,  was  healthy  and  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties  ;  next, 
himself ;  then  his  wife  ;  Biwan,  the  proprietor 
of  Aha<larra  ;  two  other  sons,  Ijoth  younger, 
and  two  ilaughters,  the   eldest  twenty,  aud 


I  the  youngest  about  eighteen.  The  name  o! 
the  latter  was  Dora,  a  sweet  and  gentle  girl, 

!  with    beautifid  auburn   hair,  dark,  brilliant 

'  eyes,  full  of  intellect  and  feeling,  an  ex(iuisite 
mouth,  and  a  figiu-e  which  was  remarkable 
for  natural  gi-ace  and  great  symmetry. 

j  "  Well,  Bryan,"  said  the  father,  "  what 
news  fi-om  Ahadarra  ?  " 

I  "  Nothing  partievdar  from  AhadaiTa,"  re- 
plied the  son,  "  but  our  good-natured  fiiend, 

j  Jemmy  Burke,  had  his  house  broken  open 
and  robbed  the  night  before  last." 

"  W'urrah  rfe/irt'/w/i,"  exclaimed  his  mother, 
"  no,  he  hadn't !  " 

"  Well,  mother,"  repUed  Bryan,  Laugh- 
ing, "  maybe  not.     I'm  afeard  it's  too  tnie 

I  though." 

I      "  An'  how  much  did  he  lose  ?  "  asked  his 

;  father. 

j  "  Between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds," 
said  Bryan. 

"It's  too  much,"  obsei-ved  the  other; 
"  still  I'm  glad  it's  no  more  ;  an'  since  the 
villains  did  take  it,  it's  well  they  tuck  it  from 
a  man  that  can  aH'ord  to  lose  it." 

"  By  all  accounts,"  said  Arthur,  or,  as  he 
was  called.  Art,  "Hycy,  the  sportlwen,  has 
pulled  him  down  a  bit.  He's  not  so  rich 
no\<f,  they  say,  as  he  was  three  or  four-  years 
ago."       ■  ', 

"  He's  rich  enough  still,"  observed  his 
father  ;  "  but  at  any  rate,  upon  my  sowl  I'm 
sorry  for  him  ;  he's  the  crame  of  an  honest, 
kind-hearted  neighbor ;  an'  I  believe  in  my 
conscience  if  there's  a  man  alive  that  hasn't 
an  ill-wisher,  he  is." 

"  Is  it  known  who  robbed  him  ?  "  asked 
the  grandfather,  "  or  does  he  suspect  any- 
body '? " 

"  It's  not  known,  of  course,  grandfather," 
replied  Bryan,  "  or  I  suppose  they  would  be 
in  limbo  before  now  ;  but  there's  quare  talk 
about  it.  The  Hogans  is  suspected,  it  seems. 
Philip  was  caught  examiuiu'  the  hall-door 
tlie  night  before  ;  an'  that  doca  look  suspi- 
cious." 

"  Aj',"  said  the  old  man,  "an'  very  likely 
they're  the  men.  I  remember  them  this 
many  a  long  day  ;  it's  forty  years  since  Andy 
Hogan — he  was  lame — Andy  ISncciih  they 
called  him — was  hanged  for  the  murdher  of 
your  great-grandundo,  Billy  Shevlin,  of 
Frughmore,  so  that  they  don't  like  a  bone  in 
our  bodies.  That  was  "the  only  murdher  1 
rem<  inber  of  them,  but  many  a  robbery  was 
laiil  to  their  charge  ;  an'  every  now  and  then 
there  was  always  sure  to  be  an  odd  one 
transported  for  thievin',  an'  house-breakin', 
and  sich  villainy." 

'■  I  wouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  Mrs. 
M'Mahon,  "  but  it  was  some  o'  them  tuck 
our  two  brave  geese  the  night  before  last." 
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"Very  liljely,  in  tlirotli,  Bridget,"  said  her 
husband  ;  "  however,  as  the  ould  proverb 
has  it,  '  honesty's  the  best  pohoy.'  Let  them 
see  which  of  us  '11  be  the  best  off  at  the  end 
of  the  year." 

"  There's  an  odd  wliisper  here  an'  there 
about  another  robber,"  continued  Bryan  ; 
"  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  about  it.  No, 
no  ; — he's  wld,  and  not  scrupulous  in  many 
things,  but  I  always  thought  him  generous, 
an'  indeed  rather  careless  about  money." 

"You  mane  the  sporlheen  ?  "  said  his  broth- 
er Art. 

"  The  Hogans,"  said  the  old  man,  reciu-- 
ring  to  the  subject,  as  associated  with  them, 
"would  rob  anybody  ban-in'  the  Cavanaghs  ; 
but  I  won't  listen  to  it,  Bryan,  that  Hycy 
Burke,  or  the  son  of  any  honest  man  that 
ever  had  an  opportunity  of  hearin'  the  Word 
o'  God,  or  livin'  in  a  Christian  counthiy, 
could  ever  think  of  robbin'  his  owti  father — 
his  own  father  !     I  won't  hsten  to  that." 

"No,  nor  I,  grandfather,"  said  Biyan, 
"  putting  evei-ything  else  out  of  the  question, 
its  too  unuatui'al  an  act.  What  makes  you 
shake  your  head,  Ai-t  ?  " 

"  I  never  liked  a  bone  in  his  body,  some- 
how," replied  Ai-t. 

"Ay,  but  my  goodness,  Ai-f.,"  said  Dora, 
"  sure  nobody  would  think  of  robbin'  their 
own  father  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  doin'  httle  else  these  three 
years,  Dora,  by  all  accounts,"  repUed  Ai-t. 

"Ay,  but  his  father,"  continued  the  inno- 
cent girl  ;  "  to  break  into  the  house  at  night 
an'  rob  him  like  a  robber  !  " 

"  Well,  I  say,  it's  reported  that  he  has 
been  robbin'  him  these  three  years  in  one 
shape  or  other,"  continued  Art  ;  "but  here's 
Shibby,  let's  hear  what  she'll  say.  ^\^lat  do 
you  think,  shibby  ?  " 

"About  what,*Ai-t?" 

"  That  Hycy  Burke  would  rob  his  fath- 
er ! " 

"  Hut,  tut !  Art,  what  puts  that  into  your 
head  ?  Oh,  no,  Ai't — not  at  all — to  rob  his 
father,  an'  him  has  been  so  indulgent  to 
him ! " 

.  "Indeed,  I  agree  with  you,  Shibby,"  said 
Bi-yau  ;  "  for  although  my  opinion  of  Hycy 
is  changed  very  much  for  the  worse  of  late, 
still  I  can't  and  won't  give  in  to  that." 

"  An  what  has  changed  it  for  the  worse  ?" 
asked  his  mother.  "  You  an'  he  wor  very 
thick  together  always — eh?  What  has 
changed  it,  Bryan  ?  " 

Bryan  began  to  rub  his  hand  down  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  as  if  freeing  it  from  dust, 
or  perhajjs  admu'ing  its  fabric,  but  made  no 
reply. 

"Eh,  Brj'an,"  she  continued,  "what  has 
changed  yovir  opinion  of  him  ?  " 


"  Oh,  nothing  of  much  consequence,  mo- 
ther," replied  her  son  ;  "  but  sometimes  a 
feather  will  tell  one  how  the  wind  blows." 

As  he  spoke,  it  might  have  been  observed 
that  he  looked  around  upon  the  family  with 
an  appearance  of  awakened  consciousness 
that  was  very  nearly  allied  to  shame.  He 
recovered  his  comjiosure,  however,  on  per- 
ceiving that  none  among  them  gave,  either 
by  look  or  manner,  any  indication  of  under- 
standing what  he  felt.  This  relieved  him  : 
but  he  soon  found  that  the  sense  of  relief 
experienced  fi-om  it  was  not  permitted  to 
last  long.  Dora,  his  favorite  sistei-,  glided 
over  to  his  side  and  gently  taking  his  hand 
in  hers  began  to  play  with  his  fingers,  whilst 
a  roguish  lavigh,  that  spoke  a  fidl  conscious- 
ness of  his  secret,  broke  her  pale  but  beauti- 
ful features  into  that  mingled  expression  of 
smiles  and  blushes  which,  in  one  of  her 
years,  gives  a  look  of  almost  angehc  purity 
and  gi'ace.  After  about  a  minute  or  two, 
during  which  she  paused,  and  laughed,  and 
blushed,  and  commenced  to  whisper,  and 
,  again  stopped,  she  at  last  put  her  lijjs  to  his 
ear  and  whispered  : — "  Bryan,  /  know  the 
reason  you  don't  hke  Hycy." 

"  You  do  ?  "  he  said,  laughing,  but  yet 
evidently  confused  in  his  turn  ; — "  well — an' 
— ha! — ha! — no,  you  fool,  you  don't." 

"  May  I  never  stir  if  I  don't !  " 

"  Well,  an'  what  is  if? " 

"  Why,  bekaise  he's  coortin'  Kathleen 
Cavanagh — now  !  " 

"  An'  what  do  I  care  about  that  ?  "  said 
her  brother. 

"  Oh,  you  thief  !  "  she  replied  ;  "  don't 
think  you  can  play  upon  me.  I  know  your 
saycret." 

"An'  maybe,  Dora,"  he  replied,  "I  have 
my  saycrets.  Do  you  know  who  was  inquir- 
in'  for  you  to-day  ?  " 

"No,"  she  returned,  "nor  I  don't  care 
either — soiTa  bit." 

"  I  met  James  Cavanagh  there  below  " — 
he  jiroceeded,  stUl  in  a  whisper,  and  he  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  her  countenance  as  he  spoke. 
The  words,  however,  produced  a  most  ex- 
traordinaiy  effect.  A  deep  blush  crimsoned 
her  whole  neck  and  face,  until  the  rush  of 
blood  seemed  absolutely  to  become  expres- 
sive of  pain.  Her  eye,  however,  did  not 
droop,  but  tui'ned  upon  him  with  a  firm  and 
peculiar  sparkle.  She  had  been  stooping 
with  her  mouth  near  his  ear,  as  the  reader 
knows,  but  she  now  stood  up  quickly,  shook 
back  her  hair,  that  had  been  hanging  in 
natiu'al  and  silken  curls  about  her  blushing 
cheeks,  and  exclaimed  :  "  No — no.  Let  me 
alone  Bryan  ; "  and  on  uttering  these  words 
she  hurried  into  another  room. 

"  Bi-yan,  you've  vexed  Dora  some  way," 
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observed  her  sister.     "  Wliat  did  you  say  to 
her?" 

"  Nothing  thiit  vexed  her,  I'll  go  bail,"  he 
replied,  lauy;hiiig  ;  " however,  as  to  what  I 
said  to  her,  Shibby,  ax  me  no  questions  an' 
I'll  tell  you  no  lies."  1 

"  Becaiso  I  thought  she  looked  as  if  she  ! 
was  angry,"  continued  Shibby,  "an",  you 
know,  it  must  be  a  strong  provocation  that 
would  anger  her." 

"  Ah,  you're  fishin'  now,  Sliibby,"  he  re- 
plied, "  and  many  thanks  for  your  good  in- 
tentions. It's  a  sayei-et,  an'  that's  all  you're 
going  to  know  about  it.  But  it's  as  much 
as  'ill  keep  you  on  the  look  out  this  month  j 
to  come  ;  and  now  you're  punished  for  your  j 
curiosity — ha  ! — ha  ! — ha  !  Come,  father,  if 
we're  to  go  to  Sam  Wallace's  auction  it's  | 
time  we  should  think  of  movin'.  Art,  go  an' 
help  Tom  Droogau  to  bring  out  the  lioi-ses. 
Kise  your  foot  here,  father,  an'  I'll  put  on 
your  sjjur  for  you.  We  may  as  well  spake 
to  Ml-.  Fethertonge,  the  agent,  about  the 
leases.  I  promised  we'd  call  on  Gerald 
Cavanagli,  to — an'  hell  be  waitin'  for  us — 
hem !  " 

His  eye  here  glanced  about,  but  Dora  was 
not  visible,  and  he  accordingly  seemed  to  be 
more  at  his  ease.  "I  think,  father,"  he 
added,  "I  must  trate  you  to  a  pair  of  spurs  [ 
some  of  these  days.  This  one,  it's  clear,  has 
been  a  long  time  in  the  family." 

"Tliroth,  an'  on  that  account,"  rephed  j 
^['Malion,  "I'm  not  goin'  to  part  wid  it  for 
the  best  pair  that  ever  were  made.  No,  no,  | 
Biyan  ;  I  like  eveiything  that  I've  known 
long.  When  my  heart  gets  accustomed  to  | 
anything  or  to  anybody " — ^here  he  glanced  ! 
aft'octionately  at  his  wife — "  I  can't  bear  to  j 
]>art  wid  them,  or  to  think  of  pai"tin'  wid  ' 
them." 

The  horses  were  now  ready,  and  in  a  brief 
space  ho  and  his  son  were  decently  mounted,  i 
tlie  latter  sni:u-tly  but  not  uiapprojiriately 
dressed ;  and  ^I'Mahon  himself,  with  his  j 
right  spur,  in  a  sober  but  comfortable  suit, 
over  which  was  a  huge  Jock,  his  inseparable 
comi)anion  in  every  fair,  market,  and  other 
public  place,  during  the  whole  year.  In- 
deed, it  woultl  not  be  easy  to  find  two 
better  representatives  of  that  respectjdjle  and 
independent  clas.s  of  Irish  yeomanry  of  which 
oUr  unfortunate  country  stands  so  much  in  i 
need,  as  was  this  man  of  high  integrity  and 
his  excellent  son. 

On  arriving  at  Gerald  Cavanagh's,  which  ] 
was  on  their  way  to  the  auction,  it  appeared  j 
that  in  order  to  have  his  company  it  was 
nec-essary  they  should  wait  for  a  little,  as  he  j 
was  not  yet  ready.  That  worthy  man  they 
found  in  the  act  of  shading  himself,  seated 
very  upright  upon  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  his  1 


eyes  fixed  with  great  steadiness  upon  the 
opposite  wall,  whilst  lying  between  his  legs 
upon  the  ground  was  a  wooden  dish  half 
filled  with  water,  and  on  a  chair  beside  him 
a  small  looking-glass,  with  its  ba<!k  up,  which, 
after  feeling  liis  face  from  time  to  time  in  an 
experimental  mannei-,  he  occasionally  i)eeped 
into,  and  again  laid  down  to  resume  the 
operation. 

In  the  mean  time,  IMrs.  Cavanagh  set  for- 
ward a  chair  for  Tom  iM'^Iahon,  and  dcsu'ed 
herdaughter  Hannah  to  pliur  one  for  Bryan, 
which  she  did.  The  tw.i  ^^ids  wnr  spiiiu'iug, 
and  it  might  have  been  observed  that  Kath- 
leen appeared  to  apply  herself  to  that  becom- 
ing and  feminine  employment  with  druble  in- 
dustry after  the  appearance  of  the  M']Mahons. 
Kate  Hogan  was  sitting  in  the  chimney 
corner,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  as  she  t«ok  it 
out  of  her  mouth  to  whiff  away  the  smoke 
fioni  time  to  time,  she  turned  her  black 
piercing  eyes  alternately  fi'om  Bryau 
M'Mahon  to  Kathleen  with  a  peculiar  keen- 
ness of  scrutiny. 

"  An'  how  are  j'ou  all  up  at  Cai-riglass  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Cavanagh. 

"Indeed  we  can't  complain,  thank  God,  as 
the  times  goes,"  replied  M'Mahon. 

"An'  the  ould  grandfather'? — musha,  but 
I  was  glad  to  see  him  look  so  well  on  Sunday 
last ! "  I 

"Troth  he's  as  stout  as  e'er  a  one  of  us."   ' 

"  The  Lord  continue  it  to  him  !  I  suppose 
you  hard  o'  this  robbery  that  was  done  at 
honest  Jemmy  Burke's '? " 

"  I  did,  indeed,  an'  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it." 

"  A  himdre'  an'  fifty  poimds  is  a  terrible 
loss  to  anybody  in  such  times." 

"  A  hundre'  an'  fifty  !  "  exclaimed  M'Mihon 
— "  hut,  tut ! — no  ;  I  thought  it  was  or.ly 
seventy  or  eighty.  He  did  not  lose  so  much, 
did  he'?" 

"  So  I'm  toidd." 

"  It  was  two— um^it  was  two — um — um 
— it  was — um — um — it  was  two  hiuidre' 
itself,"  observed  Cavanagh,  after  he  had  fin- 
ished a  portion  of  the  operation,  and  given 
himself  an  opportunity  of  speaking — "  it  was 
two  hundre'  itscll',  I'm  tould,  an'  that's  too 
much,  by  a  hundre'  and  ninety-nine  iiovinds 
nineteen  shillings  an'  eleven  pence  three 
fardens,  to  be  robbed  of." 

"Troth  it  is,  Genild,"  replied  M'JIahon  ; 
"but  any  way  there's  nothiu'  but  thieviu' 
and  robhin'  goin'.  You  didn't  heiu*  that  wo 
came  iu  for  a  visit  ?  " 

"  You  !  "  exclaimed  jNIrs.  Cavanagh — "  is 
it  robbed  ?     My  goodness,  no  !  " 

"■Wliy,"  he  proceeded,  "we'll  be  able  to 
get  over  it  afore  we  die,  I  hope.  On  ere  last 
night  wo  hiul  two  of  our  fattest  geese  stolen." 

"  Two ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavanagh — "  an' 
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at  this  saison  of  the  year,  too.  Well,  that 
same's  a  loss." 

"Honest  woman,"  said  M'Mahon,  address- 
ing Kate  Hogan,  "  maybe  you'd  give  me  a 
di-aw  o'  the  pipe  ?  " 

"  Maybe  so,"  she  replied ;  "  an'  why 
wouldn't  I  ?     Shough  !  that  is  here  !  " 

"  Long  life  to  you,  Katy.  Well,"  proceeded 
the  worthy  man,  "if  it  was  a  poor  person 
that  wanted  them  an'  that  took  them  from 
hardshijo,  why  God  forgive  them  as  heartily 
as  I  do  :  but  if  they  wor  stole  by  a  thief,  for 
thievin's  sake,  I  hoj^e  I'll  always  be  able  to 
afford  the  loss  of  a  pair  betther  than  the 
thief  will  to  do  without  them  ;  although  God 
mend  his  or  her  heart,  whichever  it  was,  in 
the  mane  time." 

During  this  chat  Bryan  and  Hanna  Cav- 
anagh  were  engaged  in  that  good-humored 
badinage  that  is  common  to  persons  of  their 
age  and  jiosition. 

"I  didn't  see  you  at  Mass  last  Sunday, 
Brj-au  ?  "  said  she,  laughing  ;  "  an'  that's  the 
way  you  attend  to  your  devotions.  Upon 
my  word  you  promise  well !  " 

"I  seen  you,  then,"  rej^lied  Bryan,  "so  it 
seems  if  I  haven't  betther  eyes  I  have  betther 
eyesight." 

"  Lideed  I  suppose,"  she  replied,  "  you 
see  everything  but  what  you  go  to  see." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  he  replied, 
with  an  involuntary  glance  at  Kathleen,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  her  sister's  liveliness,  as  was 
evident  from  the  sweet  and  complacent  smile 
which  beamed  upon  her  featui-es. 

"  Indeed  I  suppose  you're  right,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "I  suppose  you  go  to  say  everything 
but  your  prayers." 

"An'  is  it  in  conversation  with  Jemmy 
Kelly,"  asked  Bryan,  jocularly,  alluding  to 
her  supj)osed  admirer,  "  that  you  perform 
your  own  devotions,  Miss  Hanna  ?  " 

"Hanna,  achora,"  said  the  father,  "I  think 
you're  playin'  the  second  fiddle  there — ha  ! 
ha  !  ha ! " 

The  laugh  was  now  general  against  Han- 
na, who  laughed  as  loudly,  however,  as  any 
of  them. 

"  Throth,  Kathleen,"  she  exclaimed, 
"you're  not  worth  knot's  o'  straws  or  you'd 
help  me  against  this  fellow  here  ;  have  you 
nothing,"  she  proceeded,  addressing  Bryan, 
and  nodding  towards  her  sister,  "  to  say  to 
\her?  Is  everything  to  fall  on  my  poor 
shoulders?  Come,  now,"  with  another  nod 
in  the  same  direction,  "  she  desai-ves  it  for 
not  assistm'  me.  Who  does  she  say  her  de- 
votions with  ?  " 

"Hem — a— is  it  Kathleen  you  mane?" 
he  inquired,  with  rather  an  embaiTassed 
look. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  replied  ironically,  "but 


my  mother  there — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  Come,  now, 
we're  waitin'  for  you." 

"Come,  now?"  he  repeated,  purposely 
misunderstanding  her — "  oh,  begad,  that's  a 
fair  challenge  ;  "  and  he  accordingly  rose  to 
approach  her  with  the  felonious  intent  of 
getting  a  kiss ;  but  Hunna  started  from 
her  wheel  and  ran  out  of  the  house  to  avoid 
him. 

"  Throth,  you're  a  madcap,  Hanna,"  ex- 
claimed her  mother,  placidly — "  an  antick 
crather,  dear  knows — her  heart's  in  her 
mouth  every  minute  of  the  day ;  an'  if  she 
gets  through  the  world  wid  it  always  as  light, 
poor  girl,  it'll  be  well  for  her." 

"  Kathleen,  will  you  get  me  a  towel  or 
praskeen  of  some  sort  to  wi23e  my  face  wid," 
said  her  father,  looking  about  for  the  article 
he  wanted. 

"I  left  one,"  she  replied,  "  on  the  back  of 
your  chair — an'  there  it  is,  siu-e." 

"Ay,  achora,  it's  you  that  laves  nothing 
undone  that  ought  to  be  done  ;  an'  so  it  is 
here,  sure  enough." 

"  Why,  then,  Gerald,"  asked  Tom  M'Mah- 
on, "  in  the  name  o' wonder  what  makes  you 
stick  to  the  meal  instead  o'  the  soap  when 
you're  washLn'  j-oui'self  ?  " 

"  Throth,  an'  I  ever  will,  Tom,  an'  for  a 
good  raison — becaise  it's  best  for  the  com- 
plexion," 

The  unconscious  simplicity  with  which 
Cavanagh  uttered  this  occasioned  loud  laugh- 
ter, from  which  Kathleen  herself  was  unable 
to  refrain. 

"By  the  piper,  Gerald,"  said  M'Mahon, 
"  that's  the  best  thing  I  h'ard  this  month  o' 
Sundays.  AVhy,  it  would  be  enough  for 
one  o'  your  daughters  to  talk  about  cora- 
l^lexion.  Maybe  you  paint  too— ha  !  ha ! 
ha  !  " 

Hanna  now  put  in  her  head,  and  asked 
"  what  is  the  fun  ?  "  but  immediately  added, 
"Kathleen,  here's  a  message  for  you." 

"  For  me  !  "  said  Kathleen  ;  "  what  ■  is 
it?" 

"Here's  Peety  Dhu's  daughter,  an'  she 
says  she  has  something  to  say  to  you." 

"An'  so  Kosha  Burke,"  said  Mrs.  Cava- 
nagh, "  has  taken  her  to  hve  wid  them  ;  I 
hope  it'll  turn  out  ^^•ell  for  the  poor  thing." 

"  Will  you  come  out,  Kathleen,"  said  Han- 
na, again  peeping  in  ;  "  she  mustn't  tell  it  to 
anyone  but  yourself." 

"  If  she  doesn't  she  may  keep  it,  then," 
rephed  Kathleen.  "TeUher  I  have  no  se- 
crets," she  added,  "nor  I  won't  have  any  of 
her  keeping.". 

"You  must  go  in,"  said  Himna,  turning 
aside  and  addressing  the  girl — "you  must 
go  in  an'  spake  to  her  in  the  house." 

"  She  can  tell  us  aU  about  the  robbery. 
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anyway,"  obsei-ved  Mi-.  Cavanagh.  "Come 
in,  a-cotkr.n — wliat  are  j-ou  afeard  of  ?  " 

"  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  her,"  said  tlie 
girl — "a  message  to  deliver  ;  but  it  must  be 
to  nobody  but  herself.  Whisper,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, approaching  Kathleen,  and  about  to 
address  her. 

Kiitlileeu  immediately  rose,  and,  looking 
'on  the  messenger,  said,  "  Who  is  it  from, 
Nannj-  ?  " 

'I  mustn't  let  </jw»  know,"  replied  thegii-i, 
looking  at  the  rest. 

'•  ^^■llatever  it  is,  or  whoever  it's  from,  you 
must  S2)ake  it  out  then,  Nanny,"  continued 
Kathleen. 

"It's  from  Hycy  Burke,  then,"  replied  the 
girl ;  "he  wants  to  know  if  you  have  any  an- 
swer for  him  ?  " 

"Tell  Hycy  Burke,"  replied  Kathleen, 
"  that  I  have  no  answer  for  liim  ;  au'  that  I'll 
thank  him  to  send  me  no  more  messages." 

"Hut  tut!  you  foolish  girl,"  exclaimed 
her  mother,  rising  up  and  approaching  her 
daughter;  "are  you  mad,  Kathleen  ?  " 

"  Wliat'.s  come  over  j'ou,"  said  the  father, 
equidly  alarmed  ;  "are  you  beside  j'ourself, 
sure  enough,  to  send  Hycy  Burke  sich  a 
message  as  that?  Sit  down,  ma  collei'n,  sit 
down,  an'  never  mind  her — don't  think  of 
bringiu'  him  back  .sich  a  message.  Why, 
then,"  he  aided,  "in  the  name  o'  mercy, 
Kathleen,  wliat  has  come  over  you,  to  trate  a 
respectable  young  man  like  Hycy  Bui'ke  in 
that  style  ?  " 

"  Simply,  father,  because  I  don't  wish  to 
receive  any  messages  at  all  from  him." 

"  But  your  mother  an'  I  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  Kathleen.  We  wish  you  to  resave 
messages  from  him  ;  an'  you  know  you're 
bound  both  by  the  laws  of  God  an'  man  to 
obey  us  an'  lie  guided  by  us." 

"I  know  I  am,  fatlier,"  she  replie^  ;  "an' 
I  hope  I  haven't  been  an  undutiful  child  to 
cither  of  you  for  so  far." 

"That's  true,  Kathleen — God  sees  it's 
truth  itself." 

"  What  nies,sage  do  you  expect  to  bring 
back,  Nanny  ?  "  said  tlie  mother,  addressing 
the  girl. 

"  An  answer,"  replied  the  girl,  seeing  that 
everything  must  be  and  wius  above  board — 
"  an  answer  to  the  Ictther  he  sent  her." 
,  "  Did  he  send  you  a  letther  ?  "  asked  her 
father,  seriously  ;  "  an' you  never  let  us  know 
A  word  about  it  ? — did  he  send  vou  a  let- 
ther?" 

1  Kathleen  paused  a  moment  and  seemed  to 
consult  Hanna's  looks,  who  had  now  joined 
them.  .\t  length  she  replied,  .slowly,  and  as 
if  in  doubt  whether  she  ought  to  speak  in  the 
affirmative  or  not — "  no,  he  sent  me  no  let- 
ter." 


"Well  now,  take  care,  Kathleen,"  said  bei 
mother  ;  "  I  seen  a  letther  in  your  hands  thi3 
very  mornin'." 

Kathleen  blushed  deeply ;  but  as  if  anx- 
ious to  give  the  convei-.sation  another  turn, 
and  so  to  relieve  herself,  she  replied,  "I 
can't  prevent  ycni.  mother,  or  my  father  eith- 
er, from  sending  back  whatever  answer  you 
wish  ;  but  this  I  say  that,  except  the  one  I 
gave  already,  Hycy  Burke  will  never  receiv-o 
any  message  or  any  auswe)-  to  a  message 
from  me  ;  an'  now  for  the  present  let  us  drop 
it." 

"Very  well,"  said  her  mother;  "in  the 
mane  time,  my  good  ffirsha,  sit  down.  Is  it 
thrue  that  Jemmy  Burke's  house  was  robbed 
a  couple  o'  nights  ago  ?  " 

"  True  enough,"  said  the  girl. 

"  And  how  much  did  he  lose  ? "  asked 
M'Mahon  ;  "  for  there's  disjiutes  about  it — 
some  say  more  and  some  say  less." 

"Between  seventy  and  eighty  pounds," 
replied  Nanny  ;  "  the  masther  isn't  sure  to  a 
pound  or  so  ;  but  he  knows  it  was  near 
eighty,  any  way." 

"  That's  just  like  him,"  said  Cavanagh  ; 
"  his  careless  way  of  nianagin'.  Many  a  time 
I  wondher  at  him  ; — he  slobbers  everything 
about  that  you'd  think  he'd  beggar  liimself, 
au'  yet  the  luck  and  prosperity  flows  to  him. 
I  declare  to  my  goodness  I  think  the  very 
dirt  under  his  feet  turns  to  money.  Well, 
girAa,  an'  have  they  any  susj)icion  of  the 
robbers  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  the  girl,  "they  talk  about" 
— she  paused,  and  it  was  quite  evident  fi-om 
her  manner  that  she  felt  not  only  embar- 
rassed, but  distressed  by  the  question.  In- 
deed this  was  no  matter  of  surprise  ;  for 
ever  since  the  subject  was  alluded  to,  Kate 
Hogan's  black  piercing  eyes  had  not  once 
been  removed  from  hers,  nor  did  the  gul 
utter  a  single  word  in  reply  to  the  questions 
asked  of  her  without  first,  as  it  were,  con- 
sulting Kate's  looks. 

A  moment's  reflection  made  Cavanagh  feel 
that  the  question  must  be  a  painful  one  to 
the  girl,  not  oiilv  on  her  own  account,  but 
on  that  iif  Kiifi'  ficrsrlf ;  for  cvm  (h™  it  was 
pntty  \v(ll  kiH.wii  tli;it  I'.urk.  s  t;iiialy  enter- 

tuilicil   till'    stlnll-i  st    Sllspiri,.!,    IIkiI     (lie    bur- 

glary  had  been  cuniiiiilled  by  these  notorious 
vagabonds. 

"  Well,  ahar/ur,"  said  Cavanagh,  "  no  mat- 
ter now — it's  all  over  unless  they  catch  the 
robbers.  Come  now,"  he  added,  addressing 
M'^Mahon  and  his  son,  "if  you're  for  the 
road  I'm  ready." 

"Is  it  true,  ^Irs.  Burke,"  asked  Bryan, 
"  that  you're  goin'  to  have  a  Kemp  in  your 
barn  .some  o'  these  days  ?  " 

"  True  enougli,  indeed,"  rejilied  the  good 
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woman,  "  an'  that's  tiiie,  too,  tell  the  gii'ls, 
Bryan,  and  that  they  must  come." 

"  Not  I,"  said  the  other,  laughing  ;  "  if  the 
girls  here  wishes  them  to  come,  let  them  go 
up  and  ask  them." 

"  So  we  will,  then,"  replied  Hanna,  "  an' 
little  thanks  to  you  for  your  civility." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  the  evenin','"  said  Bryan, 
"  that  I  might  be  at  Cai-riglass." 

"Wlien  will  we  go,  Kathleen,"  asked  her 
sister,  turning  slyly  to  her. 

"  \^Tiy,  you're  sich  a  light-brained  cracked 
creature,"  reijlied  Kathleen,  "that  I  can't  tell 
whether  you're  joking  or  not." 

"  The  sorra  joke  I'm  jokin',"  she  repHed, 
striving  suddenly  to  form  her  features  into  a 
serious  expression.  "  Well,  then,  I  have  it," 
she  proceeded.  "Some  Thursday,  Bryan,  in 
the  middle  o'  next  week — now  you  know  I'm 
not  jokin',  Kathleen." 

"Will  you  come,  Kathleen?"  inquired 
Bryan. 

"  Wlij  ,  if  Hanna  goes,  I  supiiose  I  miist," 
she  repUed,  but  without  looking  up. 

"  Weil  then  I'll  have  a  sharp  look-out  on 
Thursday." 

"  Come  now,"  said  Gerald,  "let  lis  move. 
Give  tlje  (jirsha  something  to  ate  among  you, 
for  th')  credit  of  the  house,  before  she  goes 
back,"  he  added.  "  Paddy  Toole,  girth  that 
horse  tighter,  I  tell  you  ;  I  never  can  get 
you  to  girth  him  as  he  ought  to  be  gu-thed." 

On  bidding  the  women  good-bye,  Bryan 
looked  towards  Kathleen  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eye  in  return  glanced  on  him  as  he  was 
about  to  go.  But  that  simple  glance,  how 
significant  was  its  import,  and  how  clearly 
did  it  convey  the  whole  history  of  as  pure  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  within  a  female  bosom  ! 


CHAPTER  YL 

Nanrv  Peety  hoki  mysterious,  and  Byry  proves  k 
aJf  a  good  Judge  of  Hone-Flesh. 

The  day  was  all  light,  and  life,  and  anima-  ' 
tion.  The  crops  were  going  down  fast  in 
every  direction,  and  the  fields  were  ahve 
and  cheerful  with  the  voice  of  mirth  and 
labor.  As  they  got  into  the  vicinity  of 
Wallace's  house  they  overtook  or  were  over- 
taken by  several  of  their  neighbors,  among 
whom  was  seen  our  old  friend.  Jemmy,  or  as 
his  acquaintances  generally  called  him,  lioned 
Jemmy  Burke,  mounted  upon  a  brood  mare 
with  a  foal  at  her  heels,  all  his  other  horses 
having  been  engaged  in  the  labor  of  the 
season. 

After  having  sympathized  with  him  upon 
the  loss  he  had  sustained,  they  soon  allowed 


the  subject  to  drop  ;  for  it  was  quite  cleai 
from  the  expression  of  care,  if  not  of  sorrow, 
that  was  legible  in  his  face,  that  the  vei7 
mention  of  it  only  caused  him  to  feel  addi- 
tional anxiety. 

At  length  they  reached  Wallace's  house,, 
where  they  found  a  tolerably  large  crowd  of 
people  waiting  for  the  auction,  which  was 
not  to  commence  until  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock. 

Sam  Wallace  was  a  respectable  Protestant 
farmer,  who  finding,  as  he  said,  that  there 
was  no  projser  encouragement  given  to  men 
who  were  anxious  and  disposed  to  improve 
their  property,  had  deemed  it  a  wiser  step 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  and  furniture  than  to 
remain  as  he  was  —  not  merely  with  no 
certain  prospect  of  being  able  to  maintain 
even  his  present  position,  but  with  the 
chances  against  him  of  becoming  every  day 
a  i^oorer  and  more  embarrassed  man.  His 
brother,  who  like  himself,  after  having  been 
on  the  declme  for  a  considerable  period,  had 
emigrated  to  America,  where  he  was  pros- 
pering, now  urged  him  to  follow  his  examj^le 
and  leave  a  countiy  in  which  he  said,  in  lan- 
guage that  has  become  a  proverb,  "every- 
thing was  going  to  the  bad. "  Feeling  that  his 
brother's  words  were  unfortunatelj'  too  true, 
Wallace,  at  all  events,  came  to  the  determin- 
ation of  following  his  example. 

The  scene  at  which  our  friends  aiTived 
was  indeed  a  striking  and  impressive  one. 
The  majority  of  the  crowd  consisted  of  those 
who  belonged  cither  to  the  Protestant  or 
Presbyterian  forms  of  worship  ;  and  it  might 
be  with  truth  asserted,  that  nothing  could 
surpass  the  clear  unc^uestionable  character  of 
independent  intelligence  which  prevailed 
among  them.  Along  with  this,  however, 
there  was  an  obvious  spirit  of  dissatisfaction, 
partial,4it  is  true,  as  to  numbers,  but  yet 
sufficiently  marked  as  to  satisfy  an  observer 
that  such  a  peoj)le,  if  united  upon  any  par- 
ticular subject  or  occasion,  were  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  trifled  with  or  cajoled.  Their 
feelings  upon  the  day  in  question  were 
stirrred  into  more  than  usual  warmth.  A 
fi'iend,  a  neighbor,  a  man  of  an  old  and 
resf)ectable  family,  frugal,  industrious,  and 
loyal,  as  they  said,  both  to  king  and  country, 
was  now  forced  fi-om  want  of  due  encourage- 
ment from  his  landlord,  to  disturb  all  his 
old  associations  of  fi'iendship  and  kindred, 
and  at  rather  an  advanced  state  of  life  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
subject  himself  and  his  family  to  the  changes 
and  chances  which  he  must  encounter  in  a 
new  world,  and  in  a  different  state  of  society. 
Indeed,  the  feeling  which  prompted  the 
expression  of  these  sentiments  might  be  easily 
gathered  fi'om  the  character  that  2^ervaded 
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the  crowd.  Not  to  such  an  extent,  however, 
■with  respect  to  Wiillace  himself  or  any  por- 
tion of  his  family,  There  might  be  observed 
upon  him  anil  them  a  quiet  but  resolute 
spii-it,  tirm,  collected,  and  cheerful ;  but  still, 
while  there  were  visible  no  traces  of  dejec- 
tion or  ffi-ief,  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that 
under  this  decent  composure  there  existed  a 
calm  consciousness  of  stron<T  stern  fcelinp;, 
ivhose  di|ijnity,  if  not  so  touchinfj,  was  quite 
S&  impressive  as  the  exhibition  of  louder  and 
more  clamorous  prief 

"Bryan,"  said  M^Iahon  to  his  son,  as  the 
auction  was  proceeding,  "111  slip  up  to  the 
agent's,  and  do  you  see  if  them  sheep  goes 
for  a  fair  value — if  they  do,  give  a  bid  or 
two  any  how.  I'm  spc.akin'  of  that  lot  we 
wor  lookiu'  at,  next  the  wall  there."  | 

'•  I'll  pay  attention  to  it,"  Siiid  Brjan  ;  " I 
know  you'll  find  tlie  agent  at  home  now,  for 
I  seen  him  goin'  in  a  while  ago  ;  so  hurry  up,  I 
an'  ax  him  if  he  can  say  how  soun  we  may  j 
expect  the  leases." 

"  Never  feai-,  I  will." 

On  eutei-iug  Fethertonge's  Hiill,  SI'Mahon 
wa-s  treated  wth  very  marked  respect  by  the 
sei-\aiit,  who  told  him  to  walk  into  the  parlor, 
and  he  would  let  his  ina.ster  know. 

"He  cutortams  a  high  opinion  of  you,  j 
ili.stcr  M'JIahon,"  said  he;  "and  I  heard 
him  speak  strongly  about  you  the  other  day 
to  some  gentlemen  that  dined  with  us  — 
fi-ieuds  of  the  landlord's.  'Walk  into  the 
pallor. ' 

In  a  few  minutes  M'Malion  was  shown  into 
Fethertonge's  office,  the  waUs  of  which  were, 
to  a  considerable  height,  lined  with  tin  boxes, 
labelled  with  the  names  of  those  whose  title- 
deeds  and  otlier  valuable  papers  they  con- 
tiixneiX. 

Fethei-tonge  wa.s  a  tall,  pale,  placid  look- 
ing man,  with  rather  a  benevolent  cast  of 
countenance,  and  eyes  that  were  mild,  but 
veiy  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  features  ' 
of  his  fiu-e.  His  voice  was  exceedingly  low,  ' 
and  still  more  musical  and  sweet  than  low  ; 
in  fact  it  wa-s  such  a  voice  as,  one  would  | 
imagine,  ought  to  have  seldom  been  other- 
wise employed  than  in  breathing  hope  and 
consolation  to  despau-ing  sinners  on  their 
lied  of  death.  Yet  he  had  nothing  of  either 
the  pai-son  or  the  preacher  in  his  appearance,  i 
So  fiir  from  that  he  wjus  seldom  known  to 
wear  a  black  coat,  unless  when  dressed  for 
dinner,  and  not  very  frequently  even  then, 
for  he  mo.stly  wore  blue. 

"  M'XLihon,"  Siiid  he,  "  take  a  seat  I  am  | 
glad  to  see  you.     How  are  your  family  ?  "       j 

"  Both  I  an'  they  is  well,  I'm  thiinkful  to  ; 
you,  sir,"  rephed  the  farmer.  j 

"  I  hojje  you  got  safe  home  from  the 
metropohs.     How  did  you  tiavel  'f  "  \ 


"  Troth,  I  walked  it,  sir,  every  inch  of  the 
way,  an'  a  long  stretch  it  is.  I  got  safe,  sir, 
an'  many  thanks  to  you." 

" Thit  was  a  sudden  call  poor  Mr.  Chevy- 
dale  got,  but  not  more  so  than  might,  at  hia 
time  of  life,  have  been  expected  ;  at  all 
events  I  hope  he  was  preprtred  for  it,  and  in- 
deed I  have  rea.son  to  think  he  was." 

"  I  ti-ust  in  God  he  was,  sir,"  replied 
M'Mahon  ;  "  so  far  as  I  and  rahie  is  con- 
sarned,  we  have  raison  to  wish  it ;  he  didn't 
forget  us,  Mr.  Fethertonge." 

"No,"  said  the  other,  after  some  pause, 
"he  did  not  indeed  forget  you,  M'Mahon." 

"I  tuck  the  liberty  of  callin'  down,  sir," 
proceeded  M'Mahon,  "about  the  leases  he 
spoke  of,  .an'  to  know  how  soon  we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  them  filled." 

"  That  is  for  yoin-  son  Bryan  and  yourself. 
How  is  Biyan  proceeding  with  Ahadarra,  by 
the  way '?  I  spoke  to  him  some  time  aga 
about  his  system  of  cropping  that  farm,  and 
some  other  matters  of  the  kind  ;  I  must  ride 
up  one  of  these  days  to  see  how  he  is  doing. 
As  to  the  leases,  there  is  no  difhculty  in  the 
way,  !M'Mahon,  excejst  to  get  our  young  land- 
lord to  sign  them.  That  we  will  easily  do, 
of  coui-se  ;  in  the  meantime,  do  you  go  on, 
improve  your  land,  and  strive  to  do  some- 
thing for  your  children,  M'JIahon  ;  for,  in 
this  world,  he  that  won't  assist  himself  will 
tind  very  few  that  will.  The  leases  are  in 
Dublin  ;  if  you  wish,  1 11  send  for  them,  and 
have  them  ready  for  the  landlord's  signature 
whenever  he  comes  do%vu  here  ;  or  I'll  leave 
them  in  town,  where  I  shall  be  more  Ukely  to 
see  him." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  M'Mahon,  "  I  lave 
it  all  in  your  own  hands,  for  I  know  that  if 
you  won't  be  my  fi-iend,  you  won't  be  my 
enemy." 

"  Well — certainly — I  hope  not.  Will  you 
take  anything  ?  Here,  James,  bring  in  some 
brandy." 

M'Mahon's  protest  against  the  brandy  was 
anythmg  but  iu^'incillle.  Fethertonge's  man- 
ner was  so  kind,  so  familiar,  and  his  interest 
in  tha  success  of  himself  and  his  family  so 
lUKit^'ectedly  warm  and  sinc^ere,  that,  after 
drinking  his  heidth,  he  took  his  leave  with  a 
light  and  hapjn'  heart. 

Their  journey  home  was  a  little  more 
hvely  than  the  ch  pri  ssion  of  Jemmy  Burke's 
mind  had  allowed  it  to  lie  on  their  way  to  the 
auction.  Yet  each  had  his  own  peculiar  feel- 
ings, independently  of  those  which  were 
elicited  by  the  convei-sjition.  Jemmy  Burke, 
who  had  tasted  some  of  Wallace's  liquor,  as 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  liryan,  they  all 
did,  was  consequently  in  a  better  and  more 
loquacious  humor  than  he  liad  l)een  during 
the  day.      On   this  occasion  his  usual  good 
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fortune  attended  him  ;  for  it  was  the  opinion 
of  every  one  there,  that  he  had  got  the  best 
bargain  disposed  of  during  the  day — a  lot  of 
twenty-five  wethers  in  prime  condition.  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh,  who  had  also  tasted  the  poteen, 
stuck  as  closely  as  possible  to  his  skirts, 
moved  thereto  by  a  principle  of  adhesion, 
with  which  our  readers  are  already  acquaint- 
ed ;  and  Bryan,  who  saw  and  understood  his 
motives,  felt  by  no  means  comfortable  at 
witnessing  such  strong  symptoms  of  excess- 
ive attachment.  Old  M'Slahon  did  not 
speak  much,  for,  in  truth,  he  could  not  over- 
come the  depressing  eft'ects  of  the  scene  he 
had  witnessed,  nor  of  the  words  uttered  by 
Wallace,  as  they  bade  each  other  farewell. 

Burke,  liowever,  and  his  companion,  Cav- 
anagh, looked  like  men  between  whom  a 
warm  fi-ieudshijD  was  about  to  grow  up. 
Whenever  they  came  to  a  public-house  or 
a  shebeen,  they  either  dismounted  and  had  a 
cordial  drojj  together,  or  took  it  in  the  sad- 
dle after  touching  each  other's  glasses  in 
token  of  love  and  amity.  It  is  true  some 
slight  interrui^tion  occurred,  that  disturbed 
the  gTowing  confidence  and  familiai-ity  of 
their  dialogue,  which  interrujition  consisted 
in  the  endless  whinnying  of  the  mare  when- 
over  her  foal  delaj'ed  a  moment  behind 
her,  or  in  the  sudden  and  abrupt  manner  in 
which  she  wheeled  about  with  a  strong  dis- 
position to  return  and  look  for  it. 

On  the  discovery  of  Burke's  robbery  an 
investigation  was  set  on  foot,  but  with  no 
I^rosiject  of  success,  and  without  in  any  way 
involving  the  Hogans,  who  were  strongly 
suspected.  It  was  clearly  proved  that  Pliilii) 
and  one  of  his  brothers  slept  in  their  usual 
residence  — •  Cavanagh's  corn-kiln  —  on  that 
night,  but  it  was  admitted  that  Batt  Hogau 
and  his  wife  Kate  were  both  abroad  the 
gfi-eater  joortion  of  it.  On  them  suspicion 
might,  indeed,  very  naturally  have  rested, 
were  it  not  for  the  evidence  of  Hycy  himself, 
who  at  once  admitted  that  he  could  exonei-ate 
them  from  any  susi^icion,  as  he  knew  both 
how  and  where  they  had  passed  the  night  in 
question.  So  far,  therefore,  the  Hogaps,  dis- 
honest as  they  were  unquestionably  rej^uted 
to  be,  now  stood  perfectly  exonerated  from 
all  susi^icion. 

The  lajjse  of  a  very  few  days  generally 
cools  down  the  ferment  occasioned  by  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  especially  when  public 
curiosity  is  found  to  be  at  fault  in  developing 
the  whole  train  of  circumstances  coimected 
wth  them.  All  the  in-door  servants,  it  is 
true,  were  rigorously  examined,  yet  it  some- 
how happened  that  Hycy  could  not  divest 
himself  of  a  suspicion  that  Nanny  Peety  was 
in  some  way  privy  to  the  disappearance  of 
the  money.     In  about  three  or  four  days  he 


happened  to  see  her  thrast  something  into 
her  father's  bag,  which  he  carried  as  a  men- 
dicant, and  he  could  not  avoid  remarking 
that  there  was  in  her  whole  manner,  which 
was  furtive  and  hurried,  an  obvious  con- 
sciousness of  something  that  was  not  right. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  follow  up  the  im- 
pression which  he  felt,  and  accordingly  in  a 
few  minutes  after  her  father  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  brought  her  aside,  and  without 
giving  her  a  moment  to  concoct  a  reply,  he 
asked  what  it  was  that  he  saw  her  thrusting 
in  such  a  hurried  manner  into  his  bag.  She 
reddened  like  scarlet,  and,  after  jjausing  a 
moment,  rej^lied,  "Nothing,  sir,  but  an  ould 
pair  of  shoes." 

"  Was  that  all?  "  he  asked. 

"  That  was  all,  sir,"  she  replied. 

The  blush  and  hesitation,  however,  with 
which  she  answered  him  were  far  from  satis- 
factory ;  and  without  more  ado  he  walked 
briskly  down  the  avenue,  and  overtook  her 
father  near  the  gate  at  its  entrance. 

"Peety,"  said  he,  "what  was  that  your 
daughter  Nanny  put  into  your  bag  a  while 
ago  ?    I  wish  to  know  ?  " 

"Deed  an'  its  scarcely  worth  your  while, 
Master  Hycy,"  replied  the  mendicant ;  "  but 
since  yovi'd  like  to  know,  it  was  a  pair  of 
ould  brogues,  and  here  they  are,"  he  added, 
"  if  you  wish  to  see  them." 

He  laid  down  the  bag  as  he  sjsoke,  and 
was  proceeding  to  pull  them  out,  when  Hycy, 
who  felt  angry  with  himself  as  well  as 
ashamed  at  being  detected  in  such  a  beg- 
garly and  unbecoming  act  of  enpionage, 
tui-ned  instantly  back,  after  having  vented 
several  hearty  curses  upon  the  unfortunate 
mendicant  and  his  bags. 

As  he  approached  the  hall-door,  however, 
he  met  Nanny  crossing  into  the  kitchen- 
yard,  and  from  the  timid  and  hesitating 
glance  she  cast  at  him,  some  vague  sus- 
picion again  occurred,  and  he  resolved  to 
enter  into  fm-ther  conversation  with  her. 
It  struck  him  that  she  had  been  watcliing 
his  intei-view  with  her  father,  and  could  not 
avoid  yielding  to  the  impression  which  had 
returned  so  strongly  upon  him. 

"  I  saw  your  father,  Nanny,"  he  said,  in  as 
significant  and  dry  a  tone  as  jiossible. 

"Did  you,  sir?"  said  she;  and  he  re- 
marked that  while  uttering  the  words,  she 
again  colored  deeplj'  and  did  not  raise  her 
eyes  to  his  face. 

"Yes,"  he  rephed  ;  "but  he  did  not  bear 
out  what  you  said — he  had  no  pair  of  shoes 
in  his  bag." 

"Did  you  see  what  he  had  in  it.  Master 
Hycy?" 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  a — hem— a — a — I  didn't 
look — but  I'U  tell  you  what,  Nanny,  I  think 
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you  look  as  if  you  were  in  possession  of  some 
secret.  I  siiy  so,  and  dont  imagine  you  can 
for  a  moment  impose  upon  me.  I  know 
what  your  fiitber  had  in  his  bag." 

"  Well  then,  if  you  do,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"you  know  the  saycrit." 

"So  there  w  a  secret,  then?" 

"So  ijou  say,  Masther  Hycy." 

"  Nanny,"  lie  proceeded,  "  it  occurs  to  me 
now  that  you  never  underwent  a  formal  ex- 
amination about  this  robbery  that  took  place 
in  our  house." 

"  That  wasn't  my  fault,"  she  replied  ;  "  I 
mostly  happened  to  be  out." 

"  AVell,  butdoyouknowanythingaboutit?" 

"  Not  a  thing — no  more  than  yourself,  Mr. 
Hycy." 

Her  Intcnogator  turned  upon  her  a  hard 
Bcrutiniziug  glance,  in  which  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  read  a  spirit  of  strong  and  dis- 
satisfied suspicion.  She  was  evidently  con- 
scious of  this  ;  for  as  Hycy  stood  gazing  upon 
her,  she  reddened,  and  betrayed  unequivocal 
symptons  of  confusion. 

'■  Because,  Nanny,"  he  proceeded,  "  if  you 
knew  anything  about  it,  smd  didn't  mention 
it  at  once  to  tlie  family,  you  would  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  robbers." 

"  An'  wouldn't  I  be  nearly  as  bad  if  I 
didn't'?  "  she  replied  ;  "  surely  the  first  thing 
I'd  do  woidd  be  to  tell." 

"  It's  very  strange,"  obsei-ved  Hycy,  "  that 
SUCH  a  i-obbery  couhl  be  committed  in  a 
house  where  there  are  so  many  servants, 
without  any  clue  whatsoever  to  a  discover}-." 

"  Well,  I  don't  agi-ee  with  you  there,  Mr. 
Hycy— if  what  your  father  and  mother  an' 
all  o'  tliem  say  is  true — that  it  wasn't  often 
the  hall-iloor  was  bolted  at  night ;  and  that 
they  can't  sjjy  whether  it  was  fastened  on  that 
night  or  not.  Sure  if  it  wasn't,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  any  one  from  comin'  in." 

'■  Very  ti'ue,  Nimuy,"  he  replied,  "  very 
true  ;  and  we  have  paid  severely  for  our 
negligence." 

This  closed  the  conversation,  but  Hycy 
felt  that,  i)roceed  from  whatever  source  it 
might,  it  was  impossible  to  dismiss  certain 
vague  suspicious  as  connected  with  the 
mendicant's  daughter.  Ho  determined,  how- 
ever, to  watch  her  narrowly  ;  and  somehow 
he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  imjwession 
th;it  she  saw  tl;rough  his  design.  Tliis  inci- 
dent occurred  a  few  days  after  the  roblicry. 

Jemmy  Burke,  though  in  many  respects  a 
miui  of  ea.sy  and  indolent  character,  was 
nevertheless  a  i>ei-son  who,  as  is  familiarly 
said,  "  always  keep  an  eye  to  tlie  main 
chance. "  He  was  by  no  means  over-tidy 
either  in  his  dre.ss  or  farming  ;  but  it  mat- 
tered little  in  what  light  you  contemplated 
him,  you  were  always  certain  to  find  him  a 


'  man  not  afl'ected  by  trifles,  nor  rigidlj-  sys- 
tematic in  anything ;  but  at  the  s  une  time 

'  you  could  not  help  observing  that  he  was  a 

\  man  of  strong  points,  whose  life  was  marked 
by  a  course  of  high  i^rosperity,  that  seemed 

I  to  flow  in  upon  him,  as  it  were,  by  some  pe- 

'  cuhar  run  of  good  fortune.     This  luck,  how- 

■  ever,  was  little  less  than  the  natural  result 
of  shrewd  mother-wit,  happily  applied  to  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  and  assuming 
the  appearan(!e  of  good  fortune  rather  than 

I  of  sound  judgment,  iix  consequence  of  the 
simplicity  of  character  under  whi<'h  it  acted. 

I  Ever  since  the  niglvt  of  the  robbery,  he 
had  devoted  himself  more  to  the  pijie  than 
he  had  ever  been  known  to  do  before  ;  he 

:  spoke  little,  too ;  but  what  he  did  say  was 
ironical,  though  not  by  any  means  without  a 
tinge  of  quiet  but  caustic  humor. 

'      Hycy,  on  entering  the  parlor,  found  him 

'  seated  in   an  arm-chair,  smoking  as  usual, 

\  whilst   his   mothft,   who   soon  came   down 

I  stairs,    ajjpeiu-ed  dressed  in  more  than  her 

]  usual  finery. 

'  "  Wliat  keeps  Patsy  Dolan  wid  the  car  ?  " 
she  inquired.  "  Hj'cy,  do  you  see  any  ap- 
pearance of  him  ?  " 

I      "No,  ma'am,"  replied  the  son  ;  "I  didn't 

I  know  you  wanted  him." 

Jemmy  looked  at  her  with  a  good  deal  ol 

'  surprise,  and,  after  whiffing  away  the  smoke, 
a.sked — "And  well,  Rosha— begs  pardon — 
Mrs.  Burke — is  it  a  fail-  question  to  a.\  where 
you  are  bound  for  ?  " 

j      "  Fair  enough.  Mi-.  Burke,"  she  replied  ; 

i  "  but  I'm  not  goin'  to  answer  it." 

j  "  You're  bound  for  a  joui-nev,  ma'am,  I 
think  ?  " 

;      "  I'm  bound  for  a  journey,  sir." 

"  Is  it  a  long  joiu-ney,  Mrs.  Burke  ?  " 

\      "  No,  indeed  ;  it's  a  short  journey,  Mister 

I  Burke." 

j      "  Ah  !  "   replied  her  husband,   uttering  a 
very  significjmt  groan  ;  "I'm  afraid  it  is." 
"  Wiiy  do  you  groan,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

j       "  Oh  it  doesn't  signify,"  he  rei)lied,  di-j-ly  ; 

j  "  it's  no  novelty,  I  believe,  to  hear  a  man^ 
a  married  man— groan  in  this  world  ;  only 

j  if  you  wor  for  a  long  journey,  I'd  be  glad  to 

]  give  you  every  assistance  in  my  power." 
"  You  hear  that,  Hycy  ;  there's  affection  ?  " 
she  exclaimed — "wishin'  me  to  go  my  long 
journey ! " 

j      "Would  you  marry  again,  Mr.  Burke?" 

I  asked  the  worthy  son. 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Jemmy.     "  There's 

'  gintlemon  enough  o'  the  name — -I'm  afi-aid 
one  too  many." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  his  wife,  as.suming 
something  as  near  to  her  conception  of  the 
look  of  a  martyr  as  possible,  "  /  'm  sufferin'  at 

!  all  events  ;  but  I  know  my  crown's  before  me." 
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"  Sieh  as  it  iss,"  replied  her 
dare  say  it  is." 

"I'll  not  be  back  for  a  few  hours,  Hycy  ; 
an' — but  here's  the  car.  Come  fardher  up, 
Patsy." 

Hycy  politely  handed  his  mother  out,  and 
assisted  her  on  the  car.  "  Of  course,  he'U 
discover  it  all,"  said  he,  laughing. 

"  I  know  he  will,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  when 
it's  over,  it's  over,  and  that's  all." 

Jemmy  now  met  his  son  at  the  hall-door, 
and  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  his  mother 
had  gone. 

"  I  really  cannot  undertake  to  say,"  replied 
the  other.  "  Mrs.  Burke,  father,  is  a  com- 
Ijeteut  judge  of  her  own  notions  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume to  think  that  she  may  take  a  drive  upon 
her  own  car,  without  being  so  severely,  if  not 
ungenerously  catechised  about  it.  I  presume 
to  think  so,  sir  ;  but  I  daresay  I  am  wrong, 
and  that  even  that  is  a  crime  on  my  jjart." 

His  father  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded 
at  an  easy  and  thoughtful  pace  to  join  his 
men  in  the  field  where  they  were  at  laboi'. 

Hycy,  after  liis  mother's  return  that  even- 
ing, seemed  rather  in  low  spirits,  if  one 
coijd  form  any  correct  estimate  of  his 
character  by  apjjearances.  He  was  very 
silent,  and  somewhat  less  given  to  those 
broken  snatches  of  melody  than  was  his 
wont  ;  and  yet  a  close  observer  might  have 
read  in  his  dej)ortmeut,  and  especially  in  the 
peculiar  expression  of  his  eye,  that  which 
seemed  to  indicate  anything  rather  than  de- 
pression or  gloom.  His  silence,  to  such  an 
observer,  might  have  ajipeared  rather  the 
silence  of  satisfaction  and  triumph,  than  of 
disappointment  or  vexation. 

His  father,  indeed,  saw  Uttle  of  him  that 
night,  in  consequence  of  the  honest  man 
having  preferred  the  hob  of  his  wealthy  and 
spacious  kitchen  to  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
son  in  the  parlor.  The  next  morning,  how- 
ever, they  met  at  breakfast,  as  usual,  when 
Hycy,  after  some  ironical  compliments  to  his 
father's  good  taste,  asked  him,  "if  he  would 
do  him  the  favor  to  step  towards  the  stable 
and  see  his  jsiu-chase." 

"You  don't  mane  Crazy  Jane?"  said  the 
other,  coolly. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Hycy  ;  "  and  as  I  set  a  high 
value  on  your  opinion,  perhaps  you  would  be 
kind  enough  to  say  what  you  think  of  her." 

Now,  Hycy  never  for  a  moment  dreamt 
that  his  father  would  have  taken  him  at  his 
word,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  disconcerted  at  the  cool  manner 
in  which  the  other  expressed  his  readiness 
to  do  so. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,"  he  proceeded,  when 
they  had  reached  the  stable,  "  there  she  is. 
Pray  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 


The  old  man  looked  at  her  from  various 
points,  passed  his  hand  down  her  limbs, 
clapped  her  on  the  back,  felt  her  in  different 
places,  then  looked  at  her  again.  "  She's  a 
beauty"  said  he,  "a  born  beauty  like  Billy 
Neelin's  foal ;  what's  this  you  say  you  paid 
for  her  ?  " 

"  Thirty-five  pounds." 

"  Tare-an-ounty,  Hycy,  she's  dog  chape — 
thirty-five  ! — why  she's  value  for  double  the 
sum." 

"  Nearly,"  ref)lied  Hj'cy,  quite  elevated  and 
getting  into  good  humor  ;  "  is  she  not  really 
now,  father,  a  precious  bit  of  flesh  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  you  may  swear  that,  Hycy ;  I  tell 
you  you  won't  act  the  honest  man,  if  you 
don't  give  him  fifteen  or  twentj-  pounds  over 
an'  above  what  you  jmid  him.  Tom  Burton 
I  see's  too  simple  for  you.  Go  and  do  what  I 
bid  you  ;  don't  defraud  the  poor  man  ;  you 
have  got  a  treasure,  I  tell  you — a  beauty 
bright — an  extraordinary  baste — a  wonder- 
ful animal — oh,  dear  me  !  what  a  great  23ur- 
chase  !  Good-bye,  Hycy.  Bless  my  sowl ! 
what  a  judge  of  horsefle.sh  you  are  !  " 

Having  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  of 
grave  and  caustic  irony,  he  left  his  worthy 
son  in  a  state  of  chagrin  almost  bordering  on 
resentment,  at  the  strong  contempt  for  Crazy 
Jane,  implied  by  the  excessive  eulogium  he 
had  ijasssed  upon  her.  This  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  on  reflection  considerably  checked 
by  his  satisfaction  on  finding  that  the  matter 
was  taken  by  his  father  so  coolly.  He  had 
calculated  on  receiving  a  very  stormy  lecture 
from  him  the  moment  he  should  become 
aware  of  his  having  the  animal  in  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  he  now  felt  rather  relieved  that  he 
shoidd  have  escaped  so  easily.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  Hycy  Was  now  in  excellent  spirits.  Not 
only  had  Crazy  Jane  been  secured,  but  there 
were  strong  symptoms  of  his  being  in  cash. 
In  a  few  days  after  the  incident  of  the  stable, 
he  contrived  to  see  Philip  Hogan,  with  whom 
he  appointed  a  final  meeting  in  Cavanagh'a 
kiln  on  the  night  of  the  Kemp  ;  at  which 
meeting,  Teddy  Phats  and  the  other  two 
Hogans  were  also  to  be  present,  in  order  to 
determine  upon  the  steps  which  he  ultimately 
proposed  to  take,  with  a  view  to  work  out 
his  purposes,  whatever  those  jDvu-poses  may 
have  been. 


CIL\PTER  Vn. 

The  Spinster'' s  Kemp. 

A  KEMP,  or  camp,  is  a  contest  of  industrial 
skill,  or  a  competition  for  priority  in  a  dis- 
play of  rustic  labor.  Among  men  it  is  prin- 
cipally resorted  to  in  planting  potatoes  or 
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reaping  of  com,  and  generaly  onlj*  on  the 
da)-  wliicb  closes  the  labor  at  each  for  the 
season  ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  most 
usually  practised  and  contested,  it  means  a 
trial  of  ieiuale  skill  at  the  spinning  of  hnen 
yam.  It  is,  indeed,  a  veiy  clieerfiil  assem- 
blage of  the  fair  sex  ;  and,  although  strong 
and  desperate  rivalry  is  the  order  of  the  day, 
yet  it  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  so  light-hearted 
and  amicable  that  -xe  scarcely  know  a  more 
laudable  or  delightful  recreation  in  country 
life.  Its  object  is  always  good,  and  its  asso- 
ciations praiseworthy,  inasmuch  as  they 
promote  iiidus*rv,  a  spirit  of  becoming  emu- 
lation, and  principles  of  good  wiU  and  kind- 
ne.ss  to  out-  neighbor. 

Wlien  a  kemp  is  about  to  be  held,  the 
matter  soon  becomes  generally  known  in  the 
neighborhood.  Sometimes  the  yoimg  women 
are  asked,  but  in  most  instances,  so  eager 
are  they  to  attend  it  that  invitations  are  uu- 
necessiu-y.  In  the  winter  months,  and  in 
mountjiin  distiicts,  it  is  often  as  picturesque 
iis  it  is  pleasant.  The  j'oung  women  usuiilly 
begin  to  assemble  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ;  and,  as  they  always  go  in  groups, 
accompanied  besides  by  theu-  sweetheiu-ts 
or  some  male  relatives,  each  of  the  latter 
bearing  a  large  torch  of  well-dried  bogtii-, 
their  voices,  and  songs,  and  loud  laughter 
break  upon  the  stillness  of  night  with  a 
holiday  feeling,  made  ten  times  more  de- 
lightful by  the  surrounding  dai-kness  and 
the  hour.  When  they  have  not  the  torches 
the  spinning-wheels  are  carried  by  the  males, 
amidst  an  agreeable  din  of  fun,  banter,  re- 
partee, and  jest,  such  as  scarcely  any  other 
rustic  amusement  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ever  occasions.  On  an-iving  at  the 
house  where  the  kemp  is  to  be  held,  they 
are  phiced  in  the  bam  or  some  clean  out- 
house ;  but  indeed  the  numbers  aie  usually 
such  as  to  crowd  eveiy  available  place  that 
can  be  procured  for  their  accommodation. 
From  the  moment  they  arrive  the  Uvely 
din  is  incessant.  Nothing  is  heard  but 
laughter,  conversation,  songs,  and  anec- 
dotes, all  rising  in  a  loud  key,  among  the 
louder  humming  of  the  spinning-wheels  and 
the  stridulous  noise  of  the  reeds,  as  they 
iucessjiutly  crack  the  cuts  in  the  hands  of 
the  feelers,  who  are  jieqietually  turning  them 
from  morning  to  night,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  quantity  which  everj-  competitor  has 
spun  ;  and  she,  of  course,  who  luis  spun 
most  wins  the  kemp,  and  is  the  queen  for 
the  night. 

A  kemp  invaiiably  closes  wth  a  dance — 
and  a  dance  too  upon  an  imusually  extensive 
scale.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  day  the 
fair  competitors  are  regaled  from  time  to 
time  with  the  enlivening  strains  of  the  fiddle 


or  bagpipes,  and  very  often  with  the  united 
melody  of  both  together. 

On  that  morning  the  dwelling-house  and 
mostly  all  the  out-oflSces  of  Gerald  Cavanagh 
bore,  in  stir  and  bustle,  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  the  actirity  of  so  many  Ijee-hives 
about  to  sw;u-m  than  to  anything  else  to 
which  we  can  think  of  comparing  them. 
Mirth  in  lUl  its  shapes,  of  laughter,  glee,  and 
song,  rang  out  in  every  direction.  The  boom- 
ing of  wheels  and  the  creaking  of  reels,  the 
loud  banter,  the  peals  of  laughter,  the  sweet 
Irish  songs  that  tilled  up  the  pauses  of  the 
louder  mirth,  and  the  strains  of  the  fiddle 
that  ever  and  anon  athled  to  the  enlivening 
spirit  of  the  scene,  all  constituted  such  a 
full  and  general  chorus  of  hilarity  as  could 
seldom  be  witnessed. 

There  were  many  girls  present  who  took 
no  part  in  tlie  competition,  but  who,  as 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  Katlileen  and 
Hauna,  came  to  enjoy  the  festive  spirit  of 
the  da}'.  Hanna  herself,  however,  who  hiid 
eai-ned  some  celebrity  as  a  spinster,  started 
for  the  honor  of  winning,  as  did  Doi'a 
M'Mahon,  whose  small  and  beautiful  fingers 
seemed  mlmirably  adapted  for  this  graceful 
i  and  peculiiU'ly  feminine  process  of  Minerva. 
Towards  evening  the  neighboi-s  assembled  in 
considerable  numbers,  each  interested  in  the 
success  of  some  peculiar  favorite,  whose 
'  former  feats  had  induced  her  friends  to  en- 
;  tertain  on  her  behidf  strong,  if  not  certain, 
hopes  of  victoi-y.  Kathleen,  from  a  princi- 
ple of  generosity,  patronized  lier  young 
friend,  Dora  IMMahon  ;  and  Shibby  iM'Ma- 
hon,  on  the  other  hand,  took  Hanna  Cavan- 
agh under  her  protection.  As  the  evening 
a<lvanced,  and  the  spectators  and  friends  of 
j  the  parties  began  to  call,  in  order  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  moment  of  victory,  it  would  be 
ditficiUt  to  witness  any  as.semblags  of  young 
women  placed  under  circumstances  of  such 
I  striking  interest.  The  mirth  and  song  and 
general  murmur  diminished  by  degrees,  un- 
til they  altogether  ceased,  and  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  peqietual  crackingof  the 
reels,  the  hum  of  the  rapi<l  wheels,  and  tlie 
1  voices  of  the  reelers,  as  they  proclaimed  the 
!  state  of  tliis  enlivening  pool  of  industry.  As 
;  for  the  fair  competitors  themselves,  it  might 
]  have  been  observed  that  even  those  among 
'  them  who  h.ad  no,  or  at  least  but  slight  preten- 
'  sions  to  beauty,  becjime  actually  interesting 
j  fi'om  the  excitement  which  prevailed.  Their 
eyes  Ut  by  the  active  spirit  of  rivaliy  within 
them,  sparkled  with  jx^culiar  brilhancy,  their 
cheeks  became  flushed  or  got  pale  as  they 
felt  them.selves  elevated  or  dejircssed  by  the 
prospect  or  loss  of  vii'tory.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  on  this  occasion  some  ririd  glances 
that  were  burthencd,  as  they  passed  aslant, 
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their  fair  faces,  with  pithier  feelings  than 
those  that  originated  from  a  simple  desire  of 
victory.  If  tnitli  must  be  told,  baleful  flashes, 
unmeasured  both  in  number  and  expression, 
were  exchanged  in  a  spirit  of  true  defiance 
between  the  interested  and  contending  par- 
ties, as  the  close  of  the  contest  apjiroached. 
At  length,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  reelers, 
the  great  body  of  the  competitors  were 
thrown  out,  and  they  consequently  gave  up 
the  contest.  It  was  now  six  o'clock,  and  the 
lii-st  sound  of  seven  o'clock  by  Captain 
Millar's  bell  was  to  close  the  ^proceedings, 
and  enable  the  reelers  to  proclaim  the  victor. 
Only  four  names  now  remained  to  battle  it 
out  to  the  last ;  to  wit,  a  country  farmer's 
daughter,  named  Betty  Aikins,  Dora  M'Ma- 
hon,  Hanna  Cavanagh,  and  a  servant-girl  be- 
longing to  another  neighboi-,  named  Peggy 
Bailly.  This  ruck,  as  they  say  on  the  turf, 
was  pretty  well  up  together,  but  all  the  rest 
nowhere.  And  now,  to  continue  the  meta- 
phor, as  ig  the  case  at  Goodwood  or  the  Ciu-- 
ragh,  the  whole  interest  was  centered  upon 
these  four.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  hour  the  state  of  the  case  was  pro- 
claimed as  follows  :  Betty  Aikins,  three  doz- 
en and  eight  cuts ;  Dora  M'Mahon,  three 
dozen  and  seven  cuts ;  Hanna  Cavanagh, 
tlu'ee  dozen  and  five  cuts  ;  and  Peggy  Bailly, 
three  dozen  and  four  cuts.  Every  individual 
had  now  her  own  party  anxious  for  her  suc- 
cess, and  amidst  this  hour  of  interest  how 
many  heai-ts  beat  with  all  hopes  and  fears  that 
are  incident  even  to  the  most  circumscribed 
contest  of  human  life.  Opposite  Dora  stood 
the  youth  whom  we  have  already  noticed, 
James  Cavanagh,  whose  salvation  seemed  but 
a  very  trifling  thing  when  compared  or  put 
into  oijposition  with  her  success.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  moment  was  a  most  exciting  one 
even  to  those  who  felt  no  other  interest  than 
that  which  ■  naturally  arises  fi-om  human 
competition.  And  it  was  unquestionably  a 
beautiful  thing  to  witness  this  particular 
contest  between  four  youthful  and  industri- 
ous young  women.  Dora's  otherwise  j)ale 
and  i^lacid  features  wei-e  now  mantling,  and 
her  beautiful  dark  eyes  flashing,  under  the 
proud  and  ardent  spirit  of  ambition,  for 
such  in  fact  was  the  i^rineiple  which  now 
urged  and  animated  the  contest.  When 
nearly  half  an  hour  had  passed,  Kathleen 
came  behind  her,  and  stooping  dovvn,  whis- 
pered, "Dora,  don't  turn  your  wheel  so 
quickly  :  you  move  the  foot-board  too  fast — 
don't  twist  the  thread  too  much,  and  you'll 
let  down  more." 

Dora  smiled  and  looked  up  to  her  with  a 
grateful  and  flashing  eye.  "  Thank  j-ou, 
Katlileen,"  she  replied,  nodding,  "I'll  take 
your  advice."    The  state  of  the  contest  was 


then  proclaimed : — Betty  Aikins — three  doz- 
en and  ten  cuts;  Dora  M'Mahon— three 
dozen  and  ten  cuts  ;  Hanna  Cavanagh  — three 
dozen,  six  cuts  and  a  half ;  Peggy  Bailly — 
three  dozen,  five  and  a  half  ,i 

On  hearing  this,  Betty  Aikin's  cheek  be-," 
came  scarlet,  and  as  it  is  useless  to  disguise' 
the  fact,  several  flashing  glances  that  jJai-took 
more  of  a  Penthesilean  fire  than  the  fearful 
spirit  which  usually  characterizes  the  indus- 
ti-ious  jDursuits  ot  Minerva,  were  shot  at 
generous  Dora,  who  sustained  her  portion 
of  the  contest  with  singular  sijirit  and  tem- 
per. 

"  You  may  as  well  give  it  up,  Dora  M'Ma- 
hon," exclaimed  Betty;  "there  never  was 
one  of  your  blood  could  oj)en  against  an 
Aikins — the  stuff  is  not  in  you  to  beat 
me." 

"  A  very  little  time  wiU  soon  tell  that,"  re- 
plied Dora  ;  "  but  indeed,  Betty,  if  I  am  doin' 
my  best  to  win  the  kemp,  I  hojje  it's  not  in  a 
bad  or  unfriendly  sj)irit,  but  in  one  of  fair 
play  and  good  humor." 

The  contest  now  went  on  lor  about  fifteen 
minutes,  vvith  surj)assing  interest  and  anima- 
tion, at  the  expiration  of  which  period,  the 
seven  o'clock  bell  already  alluded  to,  rang 
the  hour  for  closing  their  labors  and  deter- 
mining the  victory.  Thus  stood  their  rela-j 
five  jDOsition — Dora  M'Mahon,  fom-  hanks 
and  three  cuts  ;  Betty  Aikins,  four  hanks ; 
Hanna  Cavanagh,  three  hanks  and  nine 
cuts  ;  Peggy  Bailly,  three  hanks  and  eight 
cuts. 

AVhen  this  result  was  made  known,  Betty 
Aikins  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  grief,  in  which 
she  sobbed  as  if  her  very  heart  would  break, 
and  Kathleen  stooping  down,  congratulated 
the  beautiful  girl  upon  her  victory,  kissing 
her  at  the  same  time  as  she  spoke — an  act  of 
love  and  kindness  in  which  she  would  have 
joyfully  been  followed  by  several  of  her  male 
friends,  if  they  had  dared  to  take  that  deli- 
cious liberty. 

The  moment  of  victory,  we  believe,  is  that 
which  may  be  relied  ujion  as  the  test  of  true 
greatness.  Dora  M'Mahon  felt  the  pride  of 
that  moment  in  its  fullest  extent,  but  she 
felt  it  only  to  influence  her  better  and  nobler 
principles.  After  casting  her  eyes  around  to 
gather  in,  as  it  were,  that  honest  approljation 
which  is  so  natural,  and  exchanging  some 
rapid  glances  with  the  youth  we  have  alluded 
to,  she  went  over  to  her  defeated  competitor, 
and  taking  her  hand  said,  "Don't  cry,  Betty, 
you  have  no  right  to  be  ashamed  ;  sure,  as 
j-ou  say,  it's  the  first  time  you  wor  ever  beat- 
en ;  we  couldn't  all  win  ;  an'  indeed  if  I  feel 
proud  now,  everyone  knows  an'  says  I  have  a 
right  to  be  so  ;  for  where  was  there — ay,  or 
where  is  there — such  a  spinner  as  you  are  ? 
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Shake  hands  now  an'  there's  a  kiss  for  yon. 
If  I  won  this  keiiip,  it  was  won  more  by 
chance  than  by  anythinf^  else." 

These  generous  expressions  were  not  lost 
on  Betty  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  soothed  her 
so  much  that  she  gave  her  hand  cordially  to 
her  young  and  interesting  contjueress,  after 
wliich  they  all  repaired  to  a  supper  of  new 
milk  and  fluniniorv,  than  which  there  is 
nothing  more  delicious  within  the  wide 
range  of  luxm-y.  This  agieeable  meal  being 
over,  they  repaired  to  the  large  barn  where 
Mickey  M'Grory,  the  fiddler,  wivs  installed 
in  his  own  peculiar  orchestra,  consisting  of 
an  arm-chair  of  old  Irish  oak,  brought  out 
from  Gerald  Cavanagh's  parlor. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  find  together 
such  a  group  of  happy  faces.  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh  and  his  wife,  Tom  M'Mahon  and  his 
better  h:ilf,  and  several  of  the  neighbors,  of 
every  age  and  creed,  were  all  assembled  ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  neither  gray  hairs  nor 
length  of  years  were  looked  upon  as  privi- 
leged from  a  p.irticipation  in  the  festivities 
of  the  evening.  Among  the  rest,  gaiuit  and 
grim,  were  the  three  Hogaus,  looking  through 
the  light-hearted  assemblage  with  the  dark 
and  sinister  visages  of  thorough  ruffians, 
who  were  altogether  incapable  of  joining  in 
the  cheerful  and  inoffensive  annisements  that 
went  forward  around  them.  Kate  Hogan 
sat  in  an  obscure  corner  behind  the  fiddler, 
where  she  was  scarcely  visible,  but  from 
which  she  enjoyed  a  full  view  of  everything 
that  occuiTed  in  the  house. 

A  shebeen-man,  named  PaiTa  Bradagh, 
father  to  Barney,  whom  the  reader  has  al- 
ready met  in  the  still  house,  brought  a  cask 
of  poteen  to  the  stable,  where  he  disp<jsed 
of  it  Kill)  Ki/rntio,  b\-  which  we  mean  witho\it 
the  knowledge  of  Gerald  Cavanagh,  who 
wouM  not  have  suffered  any  such  person 
al)out  his  place,  hiul  the  circumstance  been 
made  known  to  him.  Among  the  rest,  in 
tlic  course  of  the  evening,  our  fiiend  O'Fin- 
igan  the  Philomath  made  his  appearance, 
and  as  was  his  wont  very  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  liquor.  The  worthy  pedagogue, 
on  inquiring  for  the  queen  of  the  kemp,  as 
he  styled  her,  was  told  that  ho  might  know 
her  by  the  flowers  in  her  hair.  "There  she 
is,  masther,"  said  one  of  them,  "  wid  the  roses 
on  her  head." 

"  Well,"  said  O'Finigan,  looking  about  him 
with  surprise,  "I  have,  before  now,  indulged 
in  the  Cerelian  juice  until  my  eyes  have  be- 
come possessed  of  that  ecpiivocal  quality 
calleil  Ihe  (loithlf  niition,  but  I  must  confess 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  the 
quality  aforesaid  has  lioen  quadrupled.  In- 
stead of  one  queen,  wid  Floi-a's  fragrant 
favors  in  her  lock,  I  think  I  sec  foiu:." 


Finigan  indeed  was  right.  Dora,  on  being 
presented  with  a  simple  chaplet  of  flowers, 
as  the  heroine  of  the  night,  in  a  spirit  of  ti-ue 
I  magnanimity  generously  divided  the  chaplet 
'  among  her  three  rivals,  tlius,  like  every  brave 
heart,  resting  satisfied  with  the  Cfmscious- 
ness  of  victory,  and  anxious  that  those  who 
had  approached  her  so  nearly  should  also 
share  in  its  honors. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  dancing,  nor  of  the  good 
humor  which  prevailed  among  them.  It  is 
I  enough  to  say  that  the  old  people  performed 
minuets  and  cotillions,  and  the  young  folks, 
I  jigs,  reels,  and  eouiitrj'  dances ;  hornpipes 
j  were  performed  upon  doors,  by  niral  dancers, 
and  all  the  usual  variations  of  mirth  iuid 
amusement  were  indulged  in  on  the  occasion. 
We  have  said  that  Tom  M'Mahon  and  his 
!  family  were  there,  but  we  should  have  add- 
[  ed,  with  one  exception.  Bryan  did  not  ar- 
rive until  the  evening  was  far  advanced, 
having  been  prevented  by  pressing  business 
connected  with  his  farm.  On  making  his 
appearance,  he  was  greeted  by  a  mm-nmr  of 
I  welcomes,  and  many  an  honest  hand  was  ex- 
tended to  him.  IJp  until  then  there  were 
two  individuals  who  observed  Kathleen  Cav- 
anagh closely,  and  we  must  ourselves  admit 
that  both  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
was  clear  that  during  the  whole  evening  she 
had  been  unusually  pensive,  if  not  actually 
I  depressed,  although  a  general  observer  would 
j  have  seen  nothing  in  her  beyond  the  natural 
sedatenoKs  of  her  manner.  The  two  in  ques- 
I  tion  were  Kate  Hogan  and  Dora  I^I'Mahon. 
I  On  Bryan's  an-ival,  liowever,  the  color  of  her 
cheek  deeped  into  a  richer  beauty,  the  eye 
became  more  sparkling,  and  a  much  slighter 
jest  than  before  moved  her  into  mirth.  Such, 
however,  we  are,  and  such  is  the  mysteiy  of 
our  nature.  It  might  have  been  remarked 
that  the  Hogans  eyed  Bryan,  soon  after  mak- 
ing his  appearance,  with  glances  expressive 
of  anything  but  good  feeling.  It  was  not, 
however,  when  he  first  arrived,  or  danced 
with  Hanna  Cavanagh,  that  tiiese  boding 
glances  were  turned  upon  him,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  his  performing  a  reel  with  Kath- 
leen. It  might  have  been  noticed  that  they 
looked  at  him,  and  afterwards  at  each  other, 
in  a  manner  that  could  admit  of  but  little 
misapprehension. 

"  Philip,"  observed  Finigan,  addressing 
the  elder  Hogan,  "  Philip,  the  Macedonian — 
monarch  of  JIacedon,  I  say,  is  not  that  per- 
formance a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  salta- 
tory art  ?  There  is  manly  beauty,  O  Philip  I 
and  modest  carnage. 

"  'With  aquil  beauty  formed,  ami  aquil  grace, 
lU'is  tin;  Koft  bluslies  of  the  opc-ning  mom, 
Anil  his  the  railinuco  of  the  risen  day.'  " 
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"It's  night  now,  mastlier,  if  you  plaise," 
returned  Hogan,  gruffly;  "but  we  don't 
want  your  opinion  here — stick  to  your  pot- 
hooks and  hangers — keep  to  your  trade." 

"  The  |30<-/wofe  and  ^iangers  are  more  tui 
generi%  you  misbegotten  satyr,"  repHed  the 
schoolmaster  ;  "  that  is,  more  appropriately 
concatenated  with  your  own  trade  than  wid 
mine.  I  have  no  trade,  sirra,  but  a  profes- 
sion, and  neither  have  you.  You  stand  in 
the  same  degi'aded  ratio  to  a  tradesman  that 
a  rascally  quack  does  to  a  regular  surgeon." 

"  You  had  better  keep  a  civil  tongue  in 
your  head,"  replied  Hogan,  nettled  at  the 
laughter  which  the  schoolmaster  raised  at 
his  expense. 

"  What !  a  civil  tongue  for  you  !  Polite 
language  for  a  rascally  sotherer  of  ould  skil- 
lets and  other  anonymous  utensils.  Why, 
what  are  you  ? — firstly,  a  general  violation  of 
the  ten  commandments ;  and,  secondly,  a 
mis-shapen  but  faithful  impersonation  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins.  Take  my  word  for  it,  my 
worthy  Macedonian,  you  will  die  any  death 
but  a  horizontal  one — it's  veracity  I'm  telling 
you.  Yet  there  is  some  comfort  for  you  too 
— some  comfort,  I  say  again  ;  for  you  who 
never  lived  one  upright  hour  will  die  an  up- 
right death.  A  certain  official  avOI  erect  a 
perpendicular  with  you  ;  but  for  that  touch 
of  Mathematics  you  must  go  to  the  hangman, 
at  whose  hands  you  will  have  to  receive  the 
rites  of  yoiu-  church,  you  monstrous  bog- 
trotting  Gorgon.  Mine  a  trade !  Shades 
of  Academus,  am  I  to  bear  this  !  " 

Finigan  was,  like  most  of  his  class,  a  privil- 
eged man  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  loudness 
of  the  mirth  prevented  Hogan's  reply  fi-om 
being  heard.  As  to  violence,  nobody  that 
knew  the  poor  pedagogue  could  ever  di-eam 
of  using  it  towards  him,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  this  caused 
him  to  give  his  tongfue  a  license  when  pro- 
voked, which  he  otherwise  would  not  have 
dared  to  ventiu-e  upon.  When  he  first  made 
his  appearance  he  was  so  far  advanced  in 
liquor  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  stand,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  that  the  heat  of  the  crowd- 
ed house  by  no  means  improved  him. 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Bryan 
and  Kathleen  had  danced,  the  good  people 
of  the  kemp  were  honored  by  the  ajipearauce 
of  Hycy  Burke  among  them — not  in  his 
jockey  dress,  but  in  a  tight-fitting  suit,  that 
set  off  his  exceedingly  well-made  person  to 
great  advantage.  In  fact,  Hycy  was  a  young 
fellow  of  a  remarkably  handsome  face,  full  of 
liveliness  and  apparent  good  humor,  and  a 
figiu'e  that  was  nearly  perfect.  He  address- 
ed the  persons  present  with  an  air  of  easy 
condescension,  and  went  over  immediately 
and  shook  hands,  in  a  very  cordial  manner, 


with  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  Ids  wife,  after 
which  he  turned  round  and  bowed  to  the 
daughters.  He  then  addressed  Bryan,  be- 
side whom  Kathleen  was  sitting.  i 

"Bryan,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  mistakes 
in  the  best  of  families.  I  hate  enmity.  How' 
do  you  do  ?  " 

Bryan  nodded,  and  rephed,  "  Pretty  well, 
Hycj' — how  are  you  ?  " 

Cavanagh  and  his  v>afe  were  evidently  quite, 
delighted  to  see  him  ;  the  good  man  rose 
and  made  him  take  liis  own  seat,  and  Mrs. 
Cavanagh  paid  him  every  conceivable  mai'k 
of  attention. 

"Mrs.  Cavanagh,"  said  he,  after  some 
chat,  "  may  I  be  permitted  to  indulge  in  the 
felicity  of  a  dance  with  Miss  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"Which  of  them?"  asked  the  mother, 
and  then  added,  without  waiting  for  a  reply 
— "  to  be  sure  you  may." 

"  The  felicity  of  a  dance  !  that  was  well- 
expressed,  Mr.  Hycy ;  but  it  was  not  for 
nothing  that  you  broke  grammatical  ground 
under  Patricius  Finigan — ah,  no  ;  the  early 
indoctrinations  will  tell ; — that  is  clear."         i 

"I  mean  Miss  Kathleen,"  replied  Hycy, 
Avithout  paying  any  attention  to  Finigan'g 
observations. 

"  Why  not  ?  "  exclaimed  both  ;  "  of  course 
you  will — go  over  and  bring  her  out." 

Hycy,  api^roaching  her,  said,  in  his  bland- 
est and  most  persuasive  manner,  "  Miss 
Cavanagh,  will  yovi  allow  me  the  gratifica-« 
tion  of  dancing  a  reel  with  you  ?  " 

"I'm  obhged  to  you,  Mr.  Biu-ke,"  she 
rephed  gravely  ;  "  I  have  just  danced  a  reel 
with  Biyan  M'Mahon  here,  and  I  don't  in- 
tend to  dance  any  more  to-night." 

"A  simple  reel?"  said  Hycy;  "perhaps 
you  will  so  far  favor  me  ?  I  shall  consider  it 
as  a  favor,  I  assure  you." 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Bm-ke,  but  I  won't  dance 
any  more  to-night." 

"  That's  hard,"  he  rephed,  "  especially  as  I 
came  all  the  way  to  have  that  pleasure.  Per- 
haps you  will  change  your  mind.  Miss  Cava- 
nagh ? "  ■■ 

"I'm  not  in  the  habit  of  changing  my 
mind,  Mr.  Burke,"  she  rephed,  "and  I  don't 
see  any  reason  why  I  should  do  so  now.  I 
say  once  for  all  that  I  won't  dance  any  more 
to-night." 

"  What  is  it,"  asked  the  mother,  on  per- 
ceiving her  hesitation  ;  "won't  she  dance 
md  you?  Hut,  tut,  Kathleen,  what  non- 
sense is  this  ?  To  be  sure  you  must  dance 
wid  Mr.  Burke  ;  don't  take  any  refusal,  Mr. 
Bui-ke — is  that  all  you  know  about  girls? 
— sui-e  nineteen  refusals  is  aquil  to  one  con- 
sent. Go  over,  Gerald,  and  make  her  dance 
Avid  him,"  she  added,  turning  to  her  hus- 
band. 
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"Wliat's  the  matter,  Katlileen,  that  you 
won't  ilance  wid  lAx.  Hycy  ?  "  asked  the  good 
mail.  j 

"  Because  I  have  dauced  all  I  will  dance  : 
to-uif;lit,  father."  I 

"  Tut,  nonsense,  you  foolish  girl— ^it's 
proud  you  ouglit  to  be  that  he'd  ax  you. 
(jet  up  !Uid  dance  a  reel  %vid  him." 

Hunna,  who  knew  her  sister's  resolution  ' 
■when  once  formed,  imniediatelj'  came  to  her  I 
rescue.  "  Don't  ask  her,  fathei-,"  she  said  : 
'•  the  rruth  is,  that  I  believe  she  has  a  head- 
ache— liowever,  I'll  take  her  place — have  you 
any  objection  to  me,  JL-.  Burke?" 

iS'o;ie  in  the  world— he  would  be  verj- 
li:ippy — ^only  he  repfretted  that  he  could  not ! 
have  tliat  pleasure  also  with  his  sister.  i 

"Ah.  !Mi-.  Hycy — which  is  properly  Hya- I 
cintlms,"  s:ii(l  Finigan  ;  "lam  able  to  per- 
ceive that  Cujiid  declines  to  be  propitious  in  j 
that  quarter,  or  perhaps  it's  the  xnv.  amanhum 
— whicli  is,  on  being  i-endered  into  vernac- 
ularity,  a  fiilHng  out  of  lovers  ;  and  if  so, 
do  not  despair  ;  for  as  certain  as  it  is,  it  will 
be  followed  by  that  most  delectable  of  pro- 
cesses, the  red}nle(/ratioaiiwn.%  or  the  renew- 
ing of  love.  In  fact,  he  is  a  little  better  than 
a  tyro — an  ignoramuK,  who  doesn't  quarrel 
at  lea-st  once  a  week,  wid  the  fair  object  of 
his  amorous  inclinations,  an'  that  for  the  sake 
of  the  reconciliaitons." 

Hycy  and  Hanna  were  now  about  to  dance, 
when  Philip  Hogan  came  forward,  and,  with 
an  oath,  dcclareil  that  Kathleen  must  dance 
— '•  He  wouldn't  see  Mr.  Burke  insulted  that 

way  by  any  such  airs — and  by she  must 

dance.  Come,"  said  he,  "what  stuflf  is  this 
— we'll  see  whether  you  or  I  is  strongest ;  " 
and  as  he  spoke  he  seized  her  rudely  by  the 
arm,  and  was  about  to  pull  her  out  on  the 
floor. 

Bryan  M'Mahon  sprung  to  his  feet  "  Let 
her  go,  you  rutiian,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "let  her 
go  this  instant." 

'•  No,  I  won't,"  replied  the  savage;  "an' 
iiot  for  you,  at  any  rate.  Come,  Miss  Kath- 
leen, out  j-ou'U  go  : — for  you  indeed,"  he 
added,  in  a  ferocious  parenthesis,  looking  at 
Bryan  ;  "  it'ff  you  that's  the  cause  of  all  this.  [ 
Come,  miss,  dance  you  must."  I 

The  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  j 
M'.Mahon,  by  a  single  blow  on  the  neck,  j 
felled  him  hke  an  ok.  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  place  was  a  scene  of  wikl  commotion.  ! 
The  Hogans,  however,  at  all  times  unpopu-  | 
liar,  had  no  chance  in  an  open  alt'ray  on  such  ' 
an  occasion  as  this.  The  feeling  that  pre-  I 
don)inated  wa.s,  that  the  rufKunly  interference  I 
of  Philip  had  Ijccn  justly  punished  ;  and  ere  | 
many  minutes  tlic  usual  hai-inony,  with  the  1 
exception  of  some  threatening  looks  and  | 
ferocious  under  giowls  from  the  Hogans,  j 
Vol.  H.— 34 


'  was  restored.  Hycy  and  Hanna  then  went 
I  on  with  their  dance,  and  when  it  was  over, 
I  the  schoolmaster  rose  to  depart. 
;  "Mr.  Burke,"  .said  he,  "you  are  and  have 
I  the  rei)utatioii  of  being  a  j'erfect  gentleman 
homo  I'dchix  ad  utujiicm — as  has  been  said  by 
the  learned  little  Roman,  who,  between  you 
:  and  me,  was  not  overburthened  with  an  ex- 
'  cess  of  morality.  I  take  tlie  liberty,  jinteels, 
of  wishing  you  a  good-night— ;j;vto;-  vobis 
pz-oxpci-am  nortem  .'  Ah,  I  can  do  it  yet ;  but 
it  wasn't  for  nothing  that  I  practised  the 
peripatetics  in  larned  Kerry,  where  the  great 
O'Finigan  is  not  yet  forgotten.  I  shall  now 
seek  a  contiguous  place  of  repose,  uutd  the 
consequences  of  some  slight  bacchanaUn 
libations  on  my  part  shall  have  dispersed 
themselves  into  thin  air." 

He  accordingly  departed,  but  from  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  step  it  was  clear  that,  as  he 
said,  the  j^lace  of  his  repose  must  be  con- 
tiguous indeed.  Had  he  been  conscious  of 
his  own  motions  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have 
sought  for  rejiose  in  Cavanagh's  kiln,  then 
the  habitation  of  the  Hogans.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  fact  of  the  door  having  been  left 
open,  which  was  generally  the  case  in  sum- 
mer, that  induced  him  to  enter — for  enter  he 
did— ignorant,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the 
dwelling  he  was  about  to  enter  was  then  in- 
h.abited  by  the  Hogans,  whom  he  very  much 
disreUshed. 

The  place  was  nearly  waste,  and  had  a  very 
desolate  look.  Scattered  around,  ami  littered 
upon  shake-down  beds  of  straw,  some  half 
dozen  yiiuiig  Ijcsinutted  sivajjcs,  male  and 
female,  l:iy  stnlcliiil  in  all  jMisi.iuns,  some 
north,  ot  111  IS  south,  will  11  ml  .a.h  idrdt'ceney, 
butallsceiuuigui  thatbarl)ari)ushi\ui-v  which 
denotes  strong  animal  health  aiul  an  utter 
disregard  of  cleanliness  and  bo<lily  comfort. 
Over  in  one  of  the  corners  lay  three  or 
four  budgets,  old  iron  skillets,  hamraer.s, 
lumps  of  melted  lead,  broken  pots,  a  (piiintity 
of  cows'  horns  for  spoons,  wooden  dishes 
that  required  clasping,  old  kettles  that  wanted 
repair,  a  couple  of  cast  oti'  Poteen  Stills,  and 
a  new  one  half  made — all  of  which  were  visi- 
ble by  the  light  of  a  large  log  of  bog-fir 
which  lay  burning  in  the  fire-place.  Oa 
looking  around  him,  he  descended  a  flight 
of  stone  steps  that  led  to  the  fireplace  or  the 
kiln  or  opening  in  whidi  the  fuel  used  to  tlry 
the  grain  was  always  burned.  This  corner, 
whicli  was  eight  or  ten  feet  below  the  other 
l)ortion  of  the  floor,  being,  in  general,  duiing 
the  summer  months  filled  with  straw,  re- 
ceived the  drowsy  pedagogue,  who,  in  a  few 
minutes,  was  as  aound  asleeiJ  as  any  of  them 
about  him. 

Hycy,  who  was  conscious  of  his  good 
figure,  danced  two  or  three  times  afterwards. 
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Dora  M'Mahon  had  the  honor  of  being  his 
partner,  as  had  one  or  two  of  the  best  look- 
ing girls  present.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
dance  he  looked  significantly  at  the  Hogans, 
and  nodded  towards  the  door  ;  after  which 
it  might  have  been  observed,  that  they  slunk 
out  one  at  a  time,  followed  in  a  few  minutes 
by  Kate.  Hycy,  after  some  further  chat 
with  Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  wife,  threw 
half  a  crown  to  Mickey  M'Grory,  and  in  his 
usual  courteous  phraselogy,  through  which 
there  always  ran,  by  the  way,  a  vein  of  strong 
irony,  he  politely  wished  them  all  a  good 
night. 


CHAPTEE  Vm. 

Anonymous  Letter  with  a  Name  to  It — Finigan's 
Dialogue  with  Hycy. 

The  severest  tax  uj)on  Hycy's  powers  of 
invention  was,  in  consequence  of  his  habits 
of  idleness,  to  find  means  of  occuj^ying  his 
time.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  he  condescended 
to  oversee  the  men  while  at  work,  but  then 
it  was  generally  found  that  so  far  from  keep- 
ing them  to  their  employment,  he  was  a  con- 
siderable drawback  uioon  their  industry. 
The  ordinary  business  of  his  life,  however, 
was  riding  about  the  country,  and  especially 
into  the  town  of  Ballymacan  and  home  again. 
He  was  also  a  regular  attendant  in  all  the 
neighboring  fairs  ;  and  we  may  safely  assert 
that  no  race  in  the  province  ever  came  off 
without  him. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  interview  with 
Teddy  Phats  and  the  Hogans,  he  was  riding 
past  the  post-ofiice,  when  he  heard  the  win- 
dow tapped,  and,  on  approaching,  a  letter 
was  handed  out  to  him,  which  on  oi^ening 
he  found  to  contain  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 

"  Worthy  Mr.  Hyacinthus — 

"  A  FRIEND  unknown  to  you,  but  not  alto- 
gether so  to  fame,  and  one  whom  no  display 
of  the  subtlest  ingenuity  on  behalf  of  your 
:LCute  and  sagacious  intellect  could  ever 
lecyiiher  through  the  medium  of  this  eioistle, 
begs  to  convey  to  you  a  valuable  portion  of 
anonymous  information.  "When  he  says  that 
lie  is  not  unknown  to  fame,  the  assertion,  as 
iV.r  as  it  goes,  is  pregnant  wid  veracity. 
Mark  that  I  say,  as  far  as  it  goes,  by  which 
is  meant  the  assertion  as  well  as  the  fame  of 
your  fifiend,  the  inditer  of  this  significant 
epistle.  Forty-eight  square  miles  of  good 
sound  fame  your  not  inerudite  correspond- 
ent can  conscientiously  lay  claim  to  ;  and 
ilthough  there  is,  with  regi-et  I  admit  it,  a 


considerable  portion  of  the  square  superficies 
alluded  to,  waste  and  uncultivated  moor,  yet 
I  can  saj',  wid  that  racy  touch  of  genial  and 
expressive  pride  which  distinguishes  men  of 
letters  in  general,  that  the  other  jjortions  of 
this*  fine  district  are  inhabited  by  a  multitu- 
dinity  of  popidation  in  the  highest  degi-ee 
creditable  to  the  prolific  powers  of  the  cli- 
mate. 'Tisn't  all  as  one,  then,  as  that  thistle- 
browsing  quadruped.  Barney  Heffeman, 
who  presumes,  in  imitation  of  his  betters,  to 
write  Philomath  after  his  name,  and  whose 
whole  extent  of  literary  reputation  is  not 
more  than  two  or  three  beggarly  townlands, 
whom,  by  the  way,  he  is  inoculating  success- 
fully wid  his  own  ripe  and  flourishing  ignor- 
ance. No,  sir  ;  nor  like  Gusty  Gibberish,  or 
(as  he  has  been  most  facetiously  christened 
Ijy  his  Reverence,  Father  O'Flaherty)  De- 
mosthenes M'Gosther,  inasmuch  as  he  his 
distinguished  for  an  aisy  and  prodigal  super- 
fluity of  mere  words,  unsustained  by  intelli- 
gibility or  meaning,  but  who  cannot  claim 
in  his  own  person  a  mile  and  a  half  of  dacent 
reputation.  However,  quid  mulhs?  Mr. 
Hyacinthus  ;  'tis  no  indoctrinated  or  obscure 
scribe  who  now  addresses  you,  and  who  does 
so  from  causes  that  may  be  salutary  to  your 
own  health  and  very  gentlemanly  fame,  ac- 
cording as  you  resave  the  same,  not  jjreter- 
mitting  interests  involving,  j^robably,  on  your 
part,  an  abundant  portion  of  pecuniarity. 

"In  short,  then,  it  has  reached  these  ears, 
Mr.  Hyacinthus,  and  between  you  and  me, 
they  are  not  such  a  pair  as,  in  consequence 
of  their  longitudinity,  can  be  copiously  shak- 
en, or  which  rise  and  fall  according  to  the 
will  of  the  wearer  ;  like  those  of  the  thistle- 
browser  already  alluded  to  ;  it  has  reached 
them  that  you  are  about  to  substantiate  a 
a  disreputable — excuse  the  phrase — co-part- 
nership wid  four  of  the  most  ornamental  vil- 
lains on  Hibernian  earth,  by  which  you  must 
understand  me  to  mane  that  the  ■N-illains 
aforesaid  are  not  merely  accomjilished  in  all 
the  plain  jirinciples  ancl  jjractices  of  villainy, 
but  finished  off  even  to  its  natest  and  most 
inganious  decorations.  Their  whole  life  has 
been  most  assiduously  and  sucSessfully  de- 
voted to  a  general  violation  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments, as  well  as  to  the  perjjetual  com- 
mission of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Nay,  the 
"  reserved  cases "  themselves  can't  escape 
them,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  won't 
rest  satisfied  wid  the  wide  catalogue  of  ordi- 
nary and  general  iniquity,  but  they  must,  by 
way  of  luxury,  have  a  lick  at  blasj^hemy,  and 
some  of  the  rarer  vices,  as  often  as  they  can, 
for  the  villains  are  so  fastidious  that  they 
won't  put  up  wid  common  wickedness  like 
other  jseople.  I  cannot,  however,  wid  any- 
thing  ajjproximating  to  a   safe  conscience. 
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rest  here.  What  I  have  said  has  reference 
to  ihe  laws  of  God,  but  what  I  am  about  to 
euuiuerate  relates  to  the  lawsof  mau — to  the 
iiws  of  the  laud  Wid  respect,  theu,  to 
them,  I  do  assure  you,  that  although  I  my- 
self look  upon  the  violation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  latter  wid  a  very  vanial  squint, 
still,  I  say,  I  do  assure  you  that  they  have 
not  left  a  single  law  made  by  ParUamcnt  un- 
fractured.  They  have  gone  over  the  whole 
statute-book  several  times,  and  I  believe  are 
absolutely  of  opinion  that  tlie  Parliament  *is 
doing  nothing.  The  most  lynx-eyed  inves- 
tigator of  old  enactments  could  not  find  one 
which  has  escaped  them,  for  the  villains  are 
perfectly  black  letter  in  that  respect ;  and 
what  is  in  proper  keeping  wid  this,  when- 
ever they  hear  of  a  new  Act  of  Parhament 
they  cannot  rest  either  night  or  day  until 
they  break  it.  And  now  for  the  inference  : 
be  on  your  guai'd  against  this  pandemonial 
squati  Whatever  your  object  may  be  in  cul- 
tivating and  keeping  society  wid  them,  theirs 
is  to  niin  you — fleece  was  the  word  used — 
an  1  then  to  cut  and  run,  leaving  Mr.  Hycy — 
th  •  iicute,  the  penetrating,  the  accomplished 
— completely  in  the  lurch.  Be  influenced, 
then,  by  the  amicitial  admonitions  of  the  in- 
diter  of  this  coiTespondence.  Become  not  a 
smuggler — foi-swear  poteen.  The  Lord  for- 
give me,  Mr.  Hycy — no,  I  only  wished  to  say 
for.-iwear — not  the  poteen — but  any  connec- 
tion wid  the  illegid  alembic  from  which  it  is 
distillated,  otherwise  they  will  walk  off  wid 
the  'doublings,'  or  strong  liquor,  leaving  you 
nothing  but  the  rexidmun  or  feints.  Take  a 
friend's  advice,  therefore,  and  retrograde  out 
of  all  society  and  connection  wid  the  villains 
I  have  described ;  or  if  you  superciliously 
overlook  this  warning,  book  it  down  as  a  fact 
tint  admits  of  no  negation,  that  you  will  be 
denuded  of  reputation,  of  honesty,  and  of 
any  pecuniary  contingencies  that  you  may 
happen  to  possess.  This  is  a  sincere  advice 
from 

"  Your  Anonymous  Friend, 

"P.\Tiucius  0'Fi.\io.\N,  Philomath." 

After  perusing  tliis  characteristic  produc- 
tion, Hycy  paused  for  a  little,  and  felt  it  very 
probable  that  there  migiit  be  some  reason- 
able grounds  for  its  production,  although  he 
couM  scarcely  understand  upon  wli;it  motive 
these  fellows  should  proci'ed  to  prarticc 
treachery  towards  him.  That  they  were 
without  principle  or  honesty  he  was  perfect- 
ly Hitistied  ;  but  he  knew  it  wius  their  inter- 
e.st  to  keep  within  bounds  in  all  mattei-s  con- 
nected witli  their  employment.  He  lauglied 
very  heartily  at  Finigan's  blunder— for  such 
it  evidently  was— in  signing  his  name  to  a 
document  that  he  intended  to  be  anonymous. 


"  At  all  events,"  thought  he,  "  I  will  ride 
over  to  his  '  seminary,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  see 
what  lie  can  mean,  or  what  his  object  is  in 
sending  me  such  a  warning." 

He  accordingly  did  so,  and  in  some  twen- 
ty minutes  reached  a  small  cabin  that  stood 
about  a  couj)le  of  hundred  yards  from  the' 
high-road.  A  little  bridle  way  led  to  it,  as 
did  several  minor  pathways,  each  radiating 
from  a  different  direction.  It  was  surround- 
ed by  four  or  five  acres  of  common,  where 
the  children  played  from  twelve  to  one,  at 
which  hour  Mr.  O'Finigan  went  to  the  house 
of  some  wealthy  benefactor  to  dine.  The 
little  village  of  Ballydruthy,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  which  it  stood,  was  composed  of 
a  couple  dozen  dwelling-houses,  a  chapel,  a 
small  grocer's  and  publican's,  together  with 
a  Pound  at  the  entrance,  through  which  ran 
a  little  stream  necessary  to  enable  the  im- 
prisoned cattle  to  drink. 

On  riding  up  to  the  school,  Hycy,  as  he 
approached  the  door,  heard  his  own  name 
repeated  by  at  least  two  dozen  voices. 

"Here's  a  gintleman,  masther" — "It's 
Misther  Hycy  Burke,  sii- " — "It  is,  bedad, 
sir,  Hycy  the  sportheen — " 

"  Him  that  rides  the  race,  masther  " — 
"  Ay,  an'  he  has  on  top-boots  and  buckskins, 
an's  as  gi-an'  as  a  gintlemsm — " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  Finigan,  "  silence  !  I  say ; 
is  this  proper  scholastic  decorum  in  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  ?  Industry  and  taci- 
turnity, you  reptiles,  or  castigation  shall  re- 
sult. Here,  Paddy  Sparable,"  he  added,  ris- 
ing up — "  here,  you  uailroad,  assume  m^'  of- 
fice, and  rule  the  establishment  till  I  return  ; 
and,  mark  me,  as  the  son  of  a  nailer,  sirra,  I 
expect  that  you  will  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Ay,  but  Paddy  Pancake's  here  to-day, 
sir,  an'  he's  able  to  welt  mo  ;  so  that's  it's 
only  leathered  I'd  get,  sir,  i'  you  plase." 

"  But  have  you  no  officers?  C  dl  in  aid,  I 
ordher  you.  Can't  you  make  Sam  Scaddhan 
and  Phiddher  Mackleswig  there  two  polis, 
an'  get  Pancake  down — flatten  him — if  ho 
prove  contumat-ious  during  my  absence. 
Pancake,  mark  me,  obedience  is  your  cue,  or, 
if  not,  the  ca.stigator  here  is  your  alternative  ;^ 
there  it  is,  freshly  cut— ripe  and  ready— and' 
you  are  not  to  be  told,  at  this  time  o'  day, 
:  what  portion  of  your  corpiis  will  catch  it.' 
Whish-li  h  !— silence  !  I  aiy.  How  do  yoU/ 
I  do,  ill-.  Burke '?  I  am  proud  of  a  \-isit  froitil 
I  you,  sir  ;  perhaps  you  would  light  down  and 
examine  a  class.  My  Greeks  are  idl  absent 
I  to-day  ;  but  I  have  a  beautiful  class  o'  Ro- 
I  mans  in  the  Foiirth  Book  of  Virgil — imnior- 
j  til  ilaro.  Do  try  them,  Mr.  Hycy  ;  if  they 
j  don't  do  Dido's  deatii  in  a  truly  congeniid 
1  spirit  I  am  no  classic.     Of  one  thing  I  can 
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assure  you,  that  they  ought;  for  I  pledge  my 
reputation  it  is  not  the  first  time  I've  made 
them  practice  the  Ii-ish  cry  over  it.  This, 
however,  was  hut  natural  ;  for  it  is  now  well 
known  to  the  leai'ned  that,  if  Dido  herself 
was  not  a  fair  Hibernian,  she  at  least  spoke 
excellent  Irish.  Ah,  Mr.  Hycy,"  he  added, 
with  a  grin,  "the  birch  is  the  only  pathetic 
switch  growing  !     Will  you  come  in,  sir  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Finigan  ;  but  per- 
haps j'ou  would  have  the  goodness  to  come 
out  for  a  little  ;  "  and,  as  he  sj)oke,  he  nodded 
towards  the  ijubhc-house.  "I  know  the 
boys  wiU  be  quiet  until  you  return." 

"  If  they  don't,"  rephed  Finigan,  "  the  al- 
ternative is  in  no  shape  enigmatical.  Mark 
what  I've  ah-eady  said,  gintlemen.  Sparable, 
do  you  keep  a  faithful  journal  of  the  delin- 
quents ;  and  observe  that  there  are  offices  of 
imjDortmee  in  this  world  besides  flagellating 
erudition  into  reptiles  like  .you." 

He  then  looked  about  him  with  an  aii'  of 
vast  importance,  and  joined  Hycy  on  his 
way  to  the  pubhc-house.  Having  ordered  in 
tlie  worthy  pedagogue's  favorite  beverage, 
not  forgetting  something  of  the  same  kind  for 
himself,  he  addi-essed  Finigan  as  follows  : — 

"Finigan,  I  received  a  devihsh  queer 
letter  from  you  to-day — take  your  liquor  in 
the  mean  time — what  did  you  mean  by  it  ?  " 

"  From  me,  Mr.  Hycy — nego,  I  say— ^ifi/- 
ra's  ei  calc  bit  nego." 

"  Come,  come,  you  know  you  wrote  me  an 
anonymous  letter,  referring  to  some  ridicu- 
lous copartnershiiD  or  other  that  I  can  neither 
make  head  nor  tail  of.  Tell  me  candidly 
what  you  meant." 

"  Verj'  good,  Mr.  Burke  ;  but  sure  I  know 
of  old  that  jocularity  was  always  your  forle — 
even  when  laying  in  under  my  own  instruc- 
tion that  sound  classical  substratum  on  which 
tlie  superstructure  of  your  subsequent  knowl- 
edge was  erected,  you  were  always  addicted 
to  the  facetious  and  the  fabulous — both  of 
which  you  contrived  to  blend  together  with 
an  ease  and  volubility  of  language  that  could 
not  be  sm-passed." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  ;  but  you  need  not 
deny  that  you  wrote  me  the  letter.  Let  me 
ask  you  seriously,  what  was  it  you  warned 
uie  against  ?  " 

"  Frojyino  tibi  sahitem — here's  to  you.  No, 
but  let  me  ask  you  what  you  ai-e  at.  Mi-. 
Hycy  ?  You  may  have  resaved  an  anony- 
mous letter,  but  I  am  ignorant  why  you 
should  paternize  it  upon  me." 

"  Why,  because  it  has  all  the  marks  and 
tokens  of  you." 

"  Eh  ? — to  what  does  that  amount  ?  Surely 
you  know  my  handwriting  ?  " 

"  Perfectly ;  but  this  is  disguised  evi- 
dently. " 


"Faith,"  said  the  other,  laughing,  "maybe 
the  inditer  of  it  was  disguised  when  he 
WTote  it." 

"It  might  be,"  replied  Hycy;  "however, 
take  your  liquor,  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
shall  feel  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Finigan,  if  you  wiU  tell  me  the  tmtii  at  once 
— wliether  you  wi'ote  it  or  whether  vou  did 
not?" 

"My  response  again  is  in  the  negative," 
replied  Finigan — "I  disclaim  it  altogether. 
I  ?lm  not  the  scribe,  you  may  rest  assured  of 
it,  nor  can  I  say  who  is." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Hycy,  "I  find  I  must 
convict  you  j'ourself  of  the  fabulous  at  least ; 
read  that,"  said  he,  placing  the  letter  in  his 
own  hands.  "  Like  a  true  Irishman  you 
signed  your  name  unconsciously  ;  and  now 
what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?  " 

"  Simply,"  replied  the  other,  "that  some 
knave,  of  most  fictitious  imagination,  has 
forged  my  name  to  it.  No  man  can  say  that 
that  is  my  manuscription.  Mi-.  Hycy."  These 
words  he  uttered  with  great  coolness ;  and 
Hycy,  who  was  in  many  things  a  shrewd 
young  fellow,  deemed  it  better  to  wait  until 
the  liquor,  which  was  fast  disappeaiing, 
should  begin  to  operate.  At  length,  when 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  passed, 
he  resolved  to  attack  his  vanity. 

"  Well,  well,  Finigan,  as  regards  this  letter, 
I  must  say  ]  feel  a  good  deal  disappointed." 

"Why  so,  Mr.  Hycy?" 

"  Why,  because  I  did  not  think  there  was 
any  other  man  in  the  country  who  could  have 
written  it." 

"  Eh  ?  how  is  that  now  ?  " 

"Faith,  it's  very  simple;  the  letter  is 
wiitten  with  surprising  ability — the  language 
is  beautiful — and  the  style,  like  the  land  of 
Canaan,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  uncommon  j)roduction." 

"Now,  seriously,  do  you  think  so?  At 
all  events.  Mi'.  Hycy,  it  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  yours — that's  a  clear  case." 

"  I  think  so  ;  but  what  strikes  me  is  its 
surprising  abihty ;  no  wonder  the  writer 
should  say  that  he  is  not  unknown  to  fame — 
he  could  not  possibly  remain  in  obscurity." 

"Mr.  Hycy,  your  health — I  remember 
when  you  were  wid  me  you  certainly  were 
facile  2^>'inceps  for  a  ripe  judgment,  even  in 
your  rudiments  ;  so  then,  you  ai-e  of  opinion 
that  the  ei^istle  in  question  has  janius?  I 
think  myself  it  is  no  everyday  production  ; 
not  I  believe  such  as  the  thistle-browser  Hef- 
fernan,  or  Msther  Demosthenes  M'Gosther 
could  achieve — the  one  wid  his  mile  and  a 
half,  and  the  other  wid  his  three  townlands 
of  reputation.  No,  sii-,  to  the  divil  I  j^itch 
them  both  ;  they  could  never  indite  such  a 
document.     Your  health,  Mi-.  Kycy—propiM 
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Wn,  I  say  ;  and  you  are  right,  Ule  ego — it's  a 
a  fiict ;  I  am  the  man,  sir — I  acknowledge 
the  charge. " 

This  admission  having  been  made,  we 
need  scarcely  add  that  an  explanation  was 
at  at  once  given  by  Finigan  of  the  motive 
which  had  induced  him  to  write  the  lettei-. 

"On  la\'ing  the  kcmp,"'said  he,  "and  get- 
ting into  the  open  air— s((6  dm,  Mr.  Hycy — 
I  felt  a  general  liquidation  of  my  whole 
bodily  strength,  -n-ith  a  strong  disposition  to 
make  short  excursions  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  rather  than  hold  my  way  straight  a-head, 
with,  I  nmst  confess,  an  equal  tendency  to  de- 
posit my  body  on  my  mother  earth  and  enact 
the  soporiferous.  On  passing  Gerald  Cav- 
anagh's  kiln,  where  the  Hogaus  kennel,  I  en- 
tered, and  was  greeted  wid  such  a  choi'us  of 
sternutation  as  you  might  expect  from  a  pig- 
sty in  niidsunmier,  and  made  me  envy  the 
nnlicked  young  savages  who  indulged  in  it. 
At  the  period  spoken  of  neither  you  nor  they 
had  come  in  from  the  kenip.  Even  this  is  but 
a  dim  recollection,  and  I  remember  nothing 
more  until  I  overheard  youi-  voice  and  tlioirs 
in  dialogue  as  you  were  about  to  depart. 
After  you  went,  t  heard  the  dialogue  which 
I  hinted  at  in  tlie  letter,  between  Teddy 
Phats  and  them  :  and  knowing  my  position 
and  the  misbegotten  s.atyrs  by  whom  I  was 
surrounded,  I  patiently  waited  until  they 
were  a.sleep,  when  I  quietly  took  my  depart- 
ure." 

Burke  could  not  help  inferring  from  Fini- 
gan's  manner,  that  he  had  overheard  a 
greater  portion  of  their  conversation  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to  than  he  seemed  disposed 
to  acknowledge. 

"  Now,  Finigan,"  he  said,  "  I  feel  disposed 
to  place  even-  confidence  in  you.  Will  you 
answer  candidly  the  question  I  am  about  to 
propose  to  you?  Did  you  hear  Bryan 
MMahon's  name  mentioned?" 

"  You  say.  Mi-.  Hycy,"  replied  Finigan, 
empt}-ing  his  glas.s,  "  that  you  would  enther- 
tain  no  apprehension  in  placing  confidence 
in  me  ?  " 

"Not  the  slightest,"  replied  Hycy  ;  "I  be- 
lieve you  to  be  the  very  soul  of  honor  ;  and, 
besides,  are  you  not  my  old  m.aster?  As 
you  snj-  yoiu-self,  did  I  not  break  gi-ammatical 
ground  under  you  ?  " 

"  Tlio  soul  of  honor,"  replied  the  peda- 
gogue, complacentlv — "  that  is  excellently 
said.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Burke,  I  shall  not 
deid  out  my  confidence  by  beggarly  instal- 
ments--1  did  hear  Br^'an  M'Mahon's  name 
mentioned ;  and  I  heard  a  plan  idluded  to 
between  you  and  them  for  reducing  him 
to  —  " 

"  That  was  all  humbug,  Finigan,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  ;  but  for  the  present  I  am 


obliged  to  let  them  suppose  what  you  allude 
to,  in  order  to  keep  them  honest  to  myself  if 
I  can.  You  know  they  have  a  kind  ot 
hereditary  hatred  against  the  M  Mahons  ;  and 
if  I  did  not  allow  them  to  take  their  own  way 
i  in  this,  I  don't  think  I  could  dejaend  on 
I  them." 

i      "  Well,  there  is  raison  in  that  too,"  replied 
j  Finigan. 

j  "I  am  sure,  Finigan,"  proceeded  Hycy, 
"  that  you  are  too  honorable  a  man  to  breathe 
either  to  Bryan  !M'Mahou  or  any  one  else,  a 
single  syllable  of  the  conversation  which  j'ou 
overheard  merely  by  accident.  I  say  I  am 
1  certain  you  will  never  let  it  transpii'e,  ■  either 
;  by  word  of  mouth  or  \vriting.  In  me  you 
,  may  always  calcuhite  on  finding  a  sincere 
^  friend ;  and  of  this  let  me  assure  you.  that 
your  drink,  if  everything  goes  right  with  us, 
won't  cost  j'ou  much — much  !  not  a  penny  ; 
\  if  j'ou  had  two  throats  instead  of  one — as 
j  many  necks  as  Hydi-a,  we  should  supply 
I  them  all."  , 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr.  Hycy — you  ai-e 
i  a  gintleman,  and  I  always  said  would  be  one 
I  — I  did,  sir — I  prognosticated  as  much  years 
ago ;  and  sincerely  felicitous  am  I  that  my 
prognostications  have  been  verified  for  so 
!  far.  I  said  you  would  rise — that  exaltation 
[  was  before  you — and  that  your  friends  might 
not  feel  at  all  surprised  at  the  elevated  posi- 
tion in  which  you  will  die.  Propino  tihi, 
again— and  do  not  fear  that  ever  revelation 
of  mine  shall  facilitate  any  catastrophe  that 
may  await  you." 
[  Hycy  looked  keenly  into  the  schoolmaster's 
face  as  he  uttered  the  last  observation  ;  but  in 
i  the  maudlin  and  collapsed  features  then  be- 
fore him  he  could  read  nothing  that  inti^ 
mated  the  sagacity  of  a  double  meaning. 
This  satisfied  him  ;  and  after  once  more  ex- 
acting from  Finigan  a  pledge  of  what  he 
!  termed  honorable  confidence,  he  took  his  de- 
part ui-e. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  Little  Politics,  Much  Priauhhip,  and  Some 
MyKlcry. 

This  communication  determined  Hycy  to 
forego  his  intention  for  the  present,  and  he 
consequently  allowed  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn to  pass  witliout  k(C[iing  \\{i  much  in- 
tcrcoui-sc  with  citlicr  Teddy  I'liats  or  the 
Hogaus.  Tlie  trutli  is,  tliat  Burki!,  although 
ajiparently  frank  and  cuidid,  was  constitu- 
tionally cautious,  and  inclined  a  good  de:d  to 
suspicion.  He  feared  that  no  project,  the 
knowledge  of  which  was  held  in  common 
with  Finigan,  could  be  long  kept  a  secret ; 
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and  for  this  reason  he  make  up  his  mind  to 
postpone  the  matter,  and  ahow  it  to  die 
away  out  of  the  schoolmaster's  mind  ere  he 
bestowed  any  further  attention  ujDon  it.  In 
the  meantime,  the  state  of  the  country  was 
gradually  assuming  a  worse  and  more  de- 
pressing character.  The  season  was  unfa- 
vorable ;  and  although  we  do  not  assert  that 
many  died  of  immediate  famine,  yet  we  know 
that  hundreds — nay,  thousands — died  from 
the  consequences  of  scarcity  and  destitution 
— or,  in  plainer  words,  from  fever  and  other 
diseases  induced  by  bad  and  insufficient  food, 
and  an  absence  of  the  necessary  comforts  of 
life.  Indeed,  at  the  ^Jeriod  of  our  narrative, 
the  position  of  Ii'elaud  was  very  gloomy  ;  but 
when,  we  may  ask,  has  it  been  otherwise, 
within  the  memory  of  man,  or  the  records  of 
liistory?  Placed  as  the  country  was,  emi- 
gration went  forward  oil  an  extensive  scale, 
— emigration,  too,  of  that  peculiar  deseriiJ- 
tion  which  every  day  enfeebles  and  impover- 
ishes the  ^ountry,  by  depriving  her  of  all 
that  ajjproaches  to  anything  like  a  comfort- 
able and  independent  yeomanry.  This,  in- 
deed, is  a  kind  of  depletion  which  no 
country  can  bear  long ;  and,  as  it  is,  at  the 
moment  we  are  writing  this,  progressing  at  a 
rate  beyond  all  precedent,  it  will  not,  we 
trust,  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  inquu-e 
into  some  of  the  causes  that  have  occasioned 
it.  Let  not  our  readers  apfirehend,  however, 
that  we  are  about  to  turn  our  fictitious  narra- 
tive into  a  dissertation  on  iiolitical  economy. 
Of  course  the  principle  cause  of  emigra- 
tion is  the  poverty  and  depressed  state  of 
the  country  ;  and  it  follows  naturally,  that 
whatever  occasions  our  j^overty  wll  neces- 
earily  occasion  emigration.  The  first  cause 
of  oiu-  poverty  then,  is  Absenteeism,  which, 
by  drawing  six  or  seven  millions  out  of  the 
country,  deprives  oiu-  people  of  employment 
and  means  of  life  to  that  amount.  The  next 
is  the  general  inattention  of  Irish  landlords 
to  the  state  and  condition  of  their  own  i^rop- 
erty,  and  an  inexcusable  want  of  sympathy 
with  their  tenantry,  which,  indeed,  is  only  a 
corollary  from  the  former  ;  for  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  those  who  wilfully  neglect 
themselves  will  feel  a  warm  interest  in  others. 
The  next  is  the  evil  of  subletting,  bj'  which 
property  becomes  overloaded  with  human 
beings,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  bound  by 
no  ties  whatsoever  to  the  owner  of  the  soil. 
He  is  not  their  landlord,  nor  are  they  his 
tenants  ;  and  so  far  fi'om  their  interests  be- 
ing in  any  way  reciprocal,  they  are  actually 
adversative.  It  is  Ais  interest  to  have  them 
removed,  and,  as  circumstances  mifortunately 
stand,  it  is  Uudrs,  to  remain,  inasmuch  as  their 
alternative  is  ruin  since  they  have  no  place 
of  shelter  to  receive  them. 


Political  corrujjtion,  in  the  shape  of  tho 
fortj'-shilling  franchise,  was  another  cause, 
and  one  of  the  very  worst,  which  led  to  the 
prostration  of  the  country  by  poverty  and 
niond  degradation,  and  for  this  the  jjro- 
i:)rietors  of  ths  soO.  are  solely  responsible. 
Nor  can  the  use  of  the  potato,  as  the  staple 
food  of  the  laboring  classes,  in  connection 
with  the  truck  S3'stem,  and  the  consequent 
absence  of  money  payments,  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  ignorance  of  domestic  and 
social  comforts  that  resulted  from  them,  be 
left  out  of  this  wretched  catalogue  of  our 
grievances.  Another  cause  of  emigration  is 
to  be  found  in  the  high  and  exorbitant  rents 
at  which  land  is  held  by  all  classes  of  farmers 
— with  some  excejjtions  we  admit,  as  in  the 
case  of  old  leases — but  especially  by  those 
who  hold  under  middlemen,  or  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  subletting  generally.  By  this 
system  a  vast  deal  of  distress  and  petty  but 
most  harrassing  oppression  is  every  day  in 
active  operation  upon  the  property  of  the 
head  landlord,  which  he  can  never  know, 
and  for  which  he  is  in  no  other  way  respon- 
sible unless  by  having  ever  permitted  the 
existence  of  it  for  any  pui-pose  whatsoever. 

In  a  country  distracted  like  Ii'eland,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  existence 
of  political  and  religious  animosity  as  a 
strong  and  j^rominent  cause  of  oui-  \\Tetched 
poverty,  and  consequently  of  emigration. 
The  priest,  instead  of  leaving  temporal 
affairs  to  temporal  men,  most  improperly 
mingles  himself  in  the  angry  turmoils  of 
politics,  to  which,  by  his  interference,  he 
communicates  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
bitterness.  The  landlord,  on  the  other  hand, 
having  his  own  interests  to  consult,  does  not 
wish  to  arm  a  laolitical  opponent  with  such 
I  powers  as  he  knows  will  most  assuredly 
be  turned  against  himself,  and  consequently 
often  refuses  to  grant  a  lease  unless  to  those 
who  will  j)ledge  themselves  to  support  him. 
This  state  of  things,  involving,  as  it  does, 
much  that  is  wrong  on  both  sides,  is,  has 
been,  and  wiU  be,  a  present  and  permanent 
curse  to  the  country — a  curse,  too,  which, 
until  there  is  more  of  humanity  and  justice 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  education  and  liberal 
feeling  on  the  other,  is  not  likely  to  disappear 
from  the  country. 

Though  last,  not  least,  comes  the  unac- 
countable and  guilty  neglect  of  our  legisla- 
ture (if  we  can  call  it  Oiw.s)  in  everything  that 
pertained  to  Irish  interests.  This,  together 
with  its  almost  necessary  consequence  of  dis- 
honest agitation  on  the  one  hand,  and  well 
founded  dissatisfaction  on  the  other,  neai-ly 
completes  the  series  of  the  causes  which  have 
produced  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and,  as 
a  du-ect  result,  the  emigration  of  all  that  ia 
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most  comfortable,   independent,   and  moral  ! 
among  us. 

This  poverty,  arising,  as  it  does,  from  so 
many  causes,   lii'.s  propagat«d  itself  with  a 
rapidity  wliich  is  startling  ;  for  every  one 
knows  that  poverty  is  proverbiidly  iirolitic. 
And  yet  it  is  a  grievous  anomaly  to  retlect  J 
tliat  a  country  so  far  steeped  in  misery  and  ! 
destitution  as  to  have  uciu-ly  one-half  of  its  ,' 
population  iu  a  state  of  most  pitiable  pauper- 
ism,   possesses  a  soil  capable  of  employing 
and  maintaining  three  times  the  number  of 
its  iidiabitants.     When  the  causes,  liowever, 
\vhich  W(;  have  just  enumerated  are  seriously 
looked  at  and  considered,  we  think  its  i  \tra- 
ordinary  result  is,  after  all,  so  very  nutuial, 
that  the  wonder  would  indeed  be  wen    ili, 
state   of   Ireland  otherwise  than  it   is.     As 
mattei-s  stand  at  present,  and  as  they  are  [ 
likely  to  continue,   unless  parliament  shall  j 
interfere   by   a   comprehensive   measure   of  j 
legislation,  we  must  only  rest  contented  with  j 
seeing  the  industrious,  moral,  and  respectable 
portion  of  our  countrymen  abandoning  the 
Liud  of  their  birth  and  ati'ections,  and  nothing 
but  the  very  dregs — degraded  alike  by  idle- 
ness and  immorality— remaining  behind  to 
multiply  and  perpetuate  theii-  own  wretched- 
ness and  degr.idiition. 

It  li.is  lieon  often  slid,  and  with  gi-eat  truth, 
that  no  man  is  more  devotedly  attached  to 
his  native  soil  than  an  Irishman  ;  yet  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  how  this  priucii)le  of 
attachment  can  be  reconciled  with  the  strong- 
tendency  to  emigration  which  characterizes 
our  i)eople.  We  reply,  that  the  tendency  in 
question  is  a  proof  of  the  love  of  honest 
industry,  enterprise,  and  independence,  by 
■which  our  countrymen,  when  not  degraded 
by  neglect  and  poverty,  are  actuated.  It  is  . 
not  of  this  class,  however  so  degi'iided,  that 
we  now  speak.  On  the  contrary  we  take  the 
decent  ami  respectable  farmer  as  the  subject 
of  our  illustration — the  man  who,  loving  his 
native  fields  as  if  they  were  of  his  blood, 
■would  almost  as  soon  part  with  tlie  one  as 
the  other.  Tliis  man  it  is,  wlio.  with  the 
most  chiUl-like  tenderness  of  aft'eetion  to- 
wards the  land  on  which  he  and  his  have 
liveil  for  centuries,  will,  nevertheless,  the  [ 
moment  he  finds  himself  on  the  dechne,  and  j 
■witli  no  cheering  hope  of  prosperity  or  en- 
couragement before  him  or  his  family,  resol- 
utely determine  to  fin-get  everything  but  the 
noble  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself  and 
them.  He  sees  clearly,  from  the  unliaj^py 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  utter  want  of 
sympathy  and  attention  which  he  experiences  1 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  ought  to  have  his 
interests  at  heart,  that  if  he  attempt  to  hold 
bis  position  under  circumstances  so  dcpres.s- 
ing   and    unfavorable,    he    must    gradually  \ 


"sink,  until  he  and  his  become  mingled  with 
the  gi-eat  mass  of  pauj^erisni  which  lies  like 
an  incubus  upon  the  energies  of  the  country. 
What,  therefore,  can  possibly  prove  more 
sti-ongly  than  this  that  the  Irishman  who  is 
not  dragged  into  the  swamp  of  degradation, 
in  which  hope  and  energj--  are  paralyzed,  is 
strongly  and  heroically  characterized  h^ 
those  virtues  of  industry  and  enterprise  that 
throw  their  lustre  over  social  life  ? 

There  arc  other  and  still  more  indefensible 
causes,  however,  which  too  frequently  drive 
the  independent  farmer  out  of  the  country. 
In  too  many  cases  it  happens  that  the  rapa- 
city and  disli(iiics(y  of  the  agent,  counten- 
aiii-i  d  01-  siiiiiiilalcd  by  the  necessities  and 
r.vkl..,.s  cxtrava-aucc  of  the  landlord,  fall, 
lik(5  some  unwliolcsome  blight,  upon  that 
enterpi'ise  and  industry  -which  would  ulti- 
matelj',  if  properly  encouragcHl.  make  the 
country  jirnspcrnns  and  lior  landed  proprie- 
tors il'iai'i.rn.lriit  111.11.  W(.  allude  to  tllG 
nefarimis  and  inmistrous  cnstniii  of  cjoctiiig 
tenants  who  have  made  iiiiprovcmeuts,  or, 
■when  permitted  to  remain,  making  them 
pay  for  the  impro\ements  which  they  have 
made.  A  vast  proportion  of  this  crying  and 
oppressive  evil  must  be  laid  din  rtly  to  the 
charge  of  tho.se  who  till  tin  ris|inii.,il,lr  situa- 
tion of  agents  to  properly  in  li-elnid,  than 
whom  in  general  there  does  not  e.\ist,  a  more 
unscrupulous,  oppressive,  arrogant,  and  dis- 
honest class  of  men.  Exceptions  of  course 
there  are,  and  many,  but  spealcing  of  them  as 
a  body,  we  unhappily*  assert  nothing  but 
what  the  condition  of  projinrty,  and  of  those 
who  live  ujion  it  do  at  tliis  ii;o:ac;it  G.;:d 
have  for  many  a  year  testified. 

Several  months  had  now  elapsed,  and 
although  the  M'JNIahons  had  waited  upon  the 
agent  once  or  twice  since  the  interview  which 
we  have  akeady  described  between  him  and 
Tom,  yet  there  seemed  no  corresponding 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Fethertongc  to  have 
the  leases  prepared  or  executed.  This  neg- 
lect or  reluctance  did  not  occasion  much 
uneasiness  to  the  old  man,  w-ho  was  full  of 
that  generous  and  unsuspecting  contidenco 
that  his  countrymen  always  repose  in  tho 
promise  of  a  landlord  respecting  a  lease, 
which  they  look  upon,  ov  did  at  least,  as 
something  absolutely  inviolable  and  sacred, 
as  indeed  it  ought  to  be.  Bryan,  however, 
who,  although  a  young  man.  was  not  desti- 
tute of  either  observation  or  the  experience 
which  it  bestows,  and  who,  moreover,  liad  no 
disposition  to  place  unhmited  confidence  in 
Fethertongc,  began  to  entertain  some  vague 
suspicions  with  reference  to  the  delay.  I'\'tli- 
ertonge,  however,  hiul  not  the  reputation 
of  being  a  hai-sh  man,  or  particularly  unjust 
in  his  dealings  with  the  world  ;  on  the  cou- 
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trary,  he  was  rather  liked  than  otherwise' ; 
for  so  soft  was  the  melody  of  his  voice,  and 
so  irresistible  the  friendship  and  urbanity  of 
his  manner,  that  many  persons  felt  as  much 
gratified  by  the  refusal  of  a  favor  fi'om  him 
as  tliey  did  at  its  being  granted  by  another. 
At  length,  towards  the  close  of  October, 
Bryan  himself  told  his  father  that  he  would 
call  upon  the  agent  and  urge  him  to  expedite 
the  matter  of  the  leases.  "I  don't  know 
how  it  is,"  said  he,  "  but  some  way  or  other 
I  dou't  feel  comfortable  about  this  business  : 
Fethertonge  is  very  civil  and  veiy  dacent, 
and  is  well  spoken  of  in  general ;  but  for  aU 
that  there's  always  a  man  here  an'  there  that 
says  he's  not  to  be  depended  on." 

"  Troth  an'  he  is  to  be  dej^ended  on,"  said 
his  generous  father;  "his  words  isn't  like 
the  words  of  a  desaver,  and  it  isn't  till  he 
shows  the  cloven  foot  that  I'U  ever  give  in 
that  he's  dishonest." 

"Well,"  said  Bryan,  "I'm  sure  I  for  one 
hope  you  may  be  right ;  but,  at  any  rate,  as 
he's  at  home  now  I'll  start  and  see  him." 

"Do  then,"  said  his  father,  "  bekaise  I 
know  you're  a  favorite  of  his ;  for  he  tould 
me  so  wid  his  own  lips." 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  laughing,  "I 
hope  you're  right  there  too  ;  I'm  sure  /  have 
no  objection  ;"  and  he  accordingly  set  out 
to  see  Fethertonge,  but  with  something  of 
an  impression  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was 
not  Ukely  to  be  accomjjlished  without  diffi- 
sulty,  if  accompilished  at  aU. 

On  reaching  the  agent's  house  he  met  a 
thin,  tall  man,  named  Clinton,  with  a  hook- 
ed nose  aud  sinister  aspect,  riduig  down  the 
avenue,  after  having  paid  Fethertonge  a  visit. 
This  person  was  the  gauger  of  the  district,  a 
bachelor  and  a  man  of  considerable  wealth, 
got  together,  it  is  suspected,  by  practices 
that  were  not  well  capable  of  bearing  the 
light.  His  family  consisted  of  a  niece  and  a 
nephew,  the  latter  of  whom  had  recently  be- 
come a  bosom  fi-iend  of  the  accomjilished 
Hycy  Burke,  who,  it  was  whispered,  began 
to  look  upon  Miss  Clinton  with  a  partial  eye. 
Hycy  had  got  acquainted  with  him  at  the 
Herriugstown  races,  where  he,  Hycy,  rode  and 
won  a  considerable  sweepstakes  ;  and  as  both 
young  gentlemen  were  pretty  much  of  the 
same  habits  of  life,  a  very  warm  intimacy  had, 
for  some  time  past,  subsisted  between  them. 
Clinton,  to  whom  M'Mahon  was  known,  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  friendly  manner,  and,  after 
some  chat,  he  laid  the  point  of  his  whip 
gently  upon  Bryan's  shoulder,  so  as  to  en- 
gage Ins  attention. 

"M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "I  am  glad  I  have 
met  you,  and  I  trust  oiu-  meeting  will  be  for 
your  good.  You  have  had  a  dispute  with 
Hycy  Bmke  ?  " 


"W^ly,  sir,"  rephed  Bi-yan,  smiling,  "if 
I  had  it  wasn't  such  as  it  was  worth  his  while 
to  talk  about." 

"  Well,  M'Mahon,  that's  generously  said 
on  your  part — now,  hsten  to  me  ;  don't  allow 
yourself  to  be  drawn  into  any  iUegal  or  illicit 
proceedings  by  anyone,  friend  or  foe — if  so,! 
you  will  only  put  yourself  into  the  power  of] 
your  enemies  ;  for  enemies  you  have,  I  can 
assure  you." 

"  They  say,  sir,  there  is  no  one  without 
them,"  replied  Bryan,  smiling  ;  "but  so  far 
as  I  am  consarned,  I  dou't  exactly  under- 
stand what  you  mane.  I  have  no  connection 
with  anything,  either  illegal  or — or — wrong 
in  any  way.  Mi'.  Clinton,  and  if  any  oue 
tould  you  so,  they  sjaoke  an  untruth." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Clinton,  "  that  may  be  so, 
and  I  hope  it  is  so  ;  but  you  know  that  it 
could  not  be  expected  you  would  admit  it 
even  if  it  be  true.  Will  you  in  the  mean 
time,  be  guided  by  a  friend'?  I  respect 
your  father  and  his  family  ;  I  respect  your- 
self, M'Mahon  ;  and,  consequently,  my  ad- 
vice to  you  is^keep  out  of  the  meshes 
of  the  law — avoid  violating  it — and  remem- 
ber you  have  enemies.  Now  think  of  these 
words,  and  so  good-bye,  M'Mahon  !  Indeed, 
I  am  glad  for  your  own  sake  I  met  you-  — 
good-bye  !  " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  dashed  on 
and  left  Bryan  in  a  state  of  perfect  amaze- 
ment at  the  strange  and  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  communication  he  had  just  re- 
ceived. Indeed,  so  full  was  his  mind  of  the 
circumstance,  that  forgetting  all  his  suspi- 
cions of  Fethertonge,  and  urged  by  the  in- 
genuous impulse  of  an  honest  heart,  he  could 
not  prevent  himself  in  the  surprise  and  agi- 
tation of  the  moment  from  detailing  the  con- 
versation which  he  had  just  had  with  the 
gauger. 

"  That  is  singular  enough,"  said  Fether- 
tonge—" he  named  Hycy  Burke,  then  ?  " 

"  He  did,  sir." 

"It  IS  singidar,"  proceeded  the  other,  as  if 
speaking  to  himself ;  "  in  truth,  my  dear 
M'Mahon,  we  were  talking  about  you,  dis- 
cussing, i'n  fact,  the  same  subject  not  many 
minutes  ago  ;  and  what  you  tell  me  now  is 
only  an  additional  proof  that  Clinton,  who  is 
sometimes  harshly  spoken  of  by  the  way,  i^ 
a  straightforward,  honest  man." 

"What  could  he  mane,  sir  ?".  asked  Bryan, 
"  I  never  had  anything  to  do  contrary  to  tl  e 
law^— I  haven't  now,  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to 
have — " 

"Well,  I'm  siu-e  I  do  not  know,"  replied 
the  agent :  "  he  made  no  illusion  of  that 
kind  to  me,  from  a  generous  apprehension,  I 
dare  say,  lest  he  might  injure  you  in  my 
opinion.     He  only  desired  me  not  rashly  to 
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listen  to  anything  prejudicial  to  your  char-  '  father  and  the  whole  family  liahle  to  bo  pnt 
acter  ;  for  that  you  had  enemies  who  were  out,  notwithstandin;^  all  the  iniprovenientH 
laboring  to  injure  you  in  some  way — but  |  we've  made,  and  the  money  we've  spent  ii; 
how — he  either  would  not  tell,  or  jjerhaps    makin'  them  ?  " 

did  not  know.  I  am  glad,  however,  he  j  "  Bryan,"  said  Fethertonge.  after  a  pause, 
mentioned  it ;  for  I  shall  be  guarded  should  "  every  word  you  s:iy  is  unfortunately  too 
I  hear  anything  to  your  prejudice."  '  true — too  true— and  sucli  things,  are  a  dis- 

"I  tell  you  beforehand,  sir,"  said  Bryan,  grace  to  tlie  country  ;  indeed,  I  believe,  they 
with  the  conscious  warmth  of  rectitude,  seldom  occur  in  any  country  but  this.  Will 
"  and  I  think  I  ought  to  know  best,  that  if  it  in  tlie  mean  time  s:itisfy  you  when  I  state 
you  ever  liear  anything  against  my  linmsty  fliat,  if  old  Mr.  Chevydale's  intentions  are 
or  wantof  jirinciple,  or  if  anyone  sliciull  siy  imt  carried  into  etl'ect  by  his  son,  I  shall 
that  I  will  be  cousanied  in  what's  imitr  ay  I'mthwith  i-esign  my  agency?  " 
to  either  law  or  justice,  you'll  hear  a  false-  i  Bryan's  conscience,  generous  as  he  was, 
hood — I  don't  care  who  it  comes  from — and  I  notu-ithstanding  his  suspicions,  smote  him 
the  man  who  tells  you  so  is  a  liar."  |  deeply  on  liearing  this  determination  so  un- 

'•  I  sliould  be  sorry  to  believe  otherwise,  ;  cquivor-illy  expressed.  Indeed  the  whole 
my  dear  Bryan  ;  it  would  grieve  nic  to  be  tenor  i>f  (Ik  ir  .Ii  >looue,  taken  in  at  one  view 
forced  to  believe  othei-wise.  If  j-ou  sufl'er  , — csp:  iiiUy  I'.thcrtnnge's  intention  of  speak- 
j-oursclf  to  be  drawni  into  anything  wrong  or  ing  to  Tom  .A['?iI,ilion  npnn  the  my.steritjus 
improper,  you  will  be  the  first  iu(lividual  of  ,  subject  of  Bryan's  suspected  delinquencies 
your  family  that  over  bi-ought  a  stain  upon  ,  against  the  law — so  thorouglily  satisfied  him 
it  It  would  grieve  me — deeply  would  it  ,  of  tlie  injusti(;e  he  hatl  rendered  Fothertonge, 
grieve  me,  to  witness  such  a  blot  upon  so  that  he  was  for  a  time  silent, 
honest — but  no,  I  will  not,  for  I  cannot  sup-  At  length  he  rephed— "  That,  sir,  is  moi-e 
pose  it."  than  we  could  expect ;  but  at  any  rate  there's 

Bryan,  whose  disposition  was  full  of  good-  \  one  thing  I'm  now  sartin  of — that,  if  we're 
nature  and  cheerfulness,  could  not  help  j  disappointed,  you  won't  Ije  the  cause  of  it." 
bursting  into  a  hearty  laugh,  on  reverting  to  i  "  Yes  ;  but  of  coui'se  you  must  put  disai)- 
the  couver.sation  which  he  had  with  Clinton,  j  pointment  out  of  the  question.  The  land- 
and  compiU'ing  it  with  that  in  which  they  j  lord,  will,  without  any  doubt,  grant  the 
were  now  engaged  ;  both  of  whic-h  were  leases — I  am  satisfied  of  that ;  indeed,  there 
foiuided  upon  some  soap-bubble  charge  of  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  By  the  way,  I 
which  he  knew  nothing.  am  anxious  to  see  Ahadaira  and  to  ascertain 

"  You  take  it  lightly,"  said  Fethertonge,  the  extent  to  which  you  have  carried  your 
with  something  of  a  serious  expression ;  improvements.  Clinton  and  I  will  prob.v 
"  but  remember,  my  dear  Biyau,  that  I  now  I  bly  take  a  ride  up  there  some  day  soon  ; 
speak  as  one  interested  in,  and,  in  fact,  |  and  in  the  meantime  do  you  keep  improving, 
representing  the  other  members  of  your  fam-  M' JIahon;  for  that's  the  secret  of  all  success 
ily.  Remember,  at  all  events,  you  (u-e  f(n-e-  j  — leave  the  rest  to  me.  How  is  your 
warned,  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  thank  Clin-    father '? " 

ton— although  I  cerbiinly  would  not  have  "Never  was  better,  sir,  I'm  thankful  to 
mentioned  names.     Bryan,  you  can  have  no    you." 

objection  that  I  should  speai  to  your  father  "And  your  gandfather?  how  does  he  bear 
on  this  subject  ?  "  up  ?  " 

"Not  the  slightest,  sir,"  replied  Bryan;  "Faith,  sir,  wonderfully,  consider .-".g  his 
"  spake  to  luiy  one  you  hke  about  it ;  but,    age." 

putting  that  aside,  su-,  for  the  present — about        "  He  must  lie  very  old  now  ?  " 
these  leases ? "  "He's  ninety-four,  sir,  and  that'ij  a  long 

"  Why,  what  apprehension  have  you  about  age  sine  enough  ;  but  I'm  sorry  to  rfu,y  that 
them,  Byran"?"  j  my  mothers  health  isn't  so  well." 

"  No  appndiension,  sir,  sartinly  ;  but  you  "  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  her  ?  I'm 
know  yinn-self,  Mr.   F<;tliei-tonge,  that  to  a  ;  son-y  to  liear  this." 

man  hke  me,  that's  layin'  out  and  expendin'  j  "Indeed  we  can't  say  ;  she's  very  poorly — 
money  every  day  u\vm  Adahan-a  farm,  and  her  appetite  is  gone — she  has  a  cough,  an' 
my  father  the  same  way  upon  Carriglass— I  she  doesn't  get  her  rest  at  night." 
say,  to  a  man  like  me,  to  be  layin'  out  his  "  Wliy  don't  you  get  medical  advice  ?  " 
monej-,  when  you  know  yourself  that  if  the,  "So  we  did.  sir.  Dr.  Sexton's  attendin' 
present  lantUord  sliould  refuse  to  carry  liis  ,  her  ;  but  .1  don't  think  somehow  that  he  has  a 
furher's  dying  words  into  eftect — oi-,  as  you  ,  good  opinion  of  her. " 

said  tills  minute  yourself,  sir,  if  some  enemj- 1  "  Sexton's  a  skilful  man,  and  I  don't 
ahould  turn  you  against  me,  amn't  I  and  my  ,  think  she  could  be  in  better  haiids ;  how- 
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ever,  Bryan,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
send  down  occasionally  to  let  me  know  how 
she  gets  on — once  a  week  or  so." 

"  Indeed  we  will,  sir,  an'  I  needn't  say  how 
much  we  feel  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind- 
ness and  good  wishes." 

"It  must  be  more  than  good  wishes, 
Bryan  ;  but  I  trust  that  she  will  get  better. 
In  the  meantime  leave  the  other  matters  to 
me,  and  you  may  exjject  Clinton  and  I  up  at 
your  firm  to  look  some  of  these  days." 

"  God  forgive  me,"  thought  Bryan,  as  he 
left  the  hall-door,  "for  the  injustice  I  did 
him,  by  supjaosin'  for  one  minute  that  he 
wasn't  disjjosed  to  act  fairty  towards  us. 
Mj-  father  was  right ;  an'  it  was  foolish  of  me 
to  j)ut  my  wit  against  his  age  an'  exj)erience. 
Oh,  no,  that  man's  honest — there  can't  be 
any  mistake  about  it." 

From  this  topic  he  could  not  help  revert- 
ing, as  he  25ursued  his  way  home,  to  the 
hints  he  had  received  with  respect  to  Hycy 
Burke's  enemity  towards  him,  the  cause  of 
which  he  could  not  clearly  understand. 
Hycy  Burke  had,  in  general,  the  character 
of  being  a  generous,  dashing  young  fellow, 
with  no  fault  unless  a  disposition  to  gallantry 
and  a  thoughtless  inclination  for  extrava- 
gance ;  for  such  were  the  gentle  terms  in 
which  habits  of  seduction  and  an  unscrupu- 
lous jn-ofligacy  in  the  expenditure  of  money 
were  clothed  by  those  who  at  once  fleeced 
and  desiDised  him,  but  who  were  numerous 
enough  to  impress  those  opinions  upon  a 
great  number  of  the  people.  In  turning 
over  matters  as  they  stood  between  them,  he 
could  trace  Burke's  enemity  to  no  adequate 
cause  ;  nor  indeed  could  he  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  he  entertained  any  such  inveterate 
feeling  of  hostility  against  him.  They  had 
of  late  frequently  met,  on  which  occasion 
Hycy  spoke  to  him  with  nearly  as  much  cor- 
diality as  ever.  Still,  however,  he  could  not 
altogether  fi'ee  himself  fi'om  the  conviction, 
that  both  Clinton  and  Fethertonge  must 
have  had  unquestionable  grounds  for  the 
hints  which  they  had  in  such  a  friendly  way 
thrown  out  to  him. 

In  this  mood  he  was  proceeding  when  he 
heard  the  noise  of  horses'  feet  behind,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  himself  and  young 
Clinton  overtook  him  at  a  rapid  pace.  Their 
conversation  was  friendly,  as  usual,  when 
Bryan,  on  seeing  Hycy  about  to  dash  oft'  at 
the  same  rajjid  rate,  said,  "  If  you  are  not  in 
a  particular  hurry,  Hycy,  I'd  wish  to  have  a 
word  with  you." 

The  latter  immediately  pulled  up,  ex- 
claiming, "  a  word,  Bryan  !  ay,  a  hundred — 
certainly.  Clinton,  ride  on  a  bit,  wiU  you  ? 
till  I  have  some  conversation  with  M'Mahon. 
Well,  Bryan  ?  " 


" Hycy,"  proceeded  Bryan,  "I  always  like 
to  be  aboveboard.  Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  if  you  have  any  bad  feelings  against  me  ?  " 

"  Will  you  answer  me  another  question  ?  " 
replied  Hycy. 

"If  I  can  I  will,"  said  Bryan. 

"Well,  then,"  replied  Hycy,  "I  will  an- 
swer you  most  candidly,  Bryan— not  the 
slightest ;  but  I  do  assure  you  that  I  thought 
you  had  such  a  feeling  against  me." 

"  And  you  wor  right,  too,"  returned  Bryan, 
"  for  I  really  had." 

"I  remember,"  proceeded  Hycy,  "that 
when  I  asked  you  to  lend  me  thirtj'-iive 
pounds — and  by  the  way  that  reminds  me 
that  I  am  still  jiretty  deej)  in  your  debt — 
you  would  neither  lend  it  nor  give  any  satis- 
factory reason  why  you  refused  me  ;  now, 
what  occasioned  that  feeling,  Bryan  ?  " 

"  It's  by  the  merest  chance  that  I  happen 
to  have  the  cause  of  it  in  my  pocket,"  re- 
phed  M'Mahon,  who,  as  he  spoke,  handed 
him  the  letter  which  Peety  Dim  had  de- 
livered to  him  from  Hycy  himself.  "  Bead 
that,"  said  he,  "and  I  think  you'll  have  no 
great  trouble  in  understanding  why  I  felt  as 
I  did  ; — an'  indeed,  Hycy,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  never  had  the  same  opinion  of  you 
since."  Hycy,  to  his  utter  amazement,  read 
as  follows : 

"  My  De.ui  Miss  Cavan.^gh  : — 

"  Will  you  permit  little  Cupid,  the  god  oi 
Love,  to  enrol  the  name  of  Hycy  Burke  on 
the  long  list  of  your  adorers  ?  And  if  you 
could  corrupt  the  little  stone-blind  divinity 
to  blot  out  every  name  on  it  but  my  own,  i 
should  think  that  a  very  handsome  antici23a- 
tion  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  could  be  re- 
alized bj-  that  delightful  fact.  I  say  an. 
ticipation — for  my  creed  is,  that  the  actual 
joys  of  Paradise  exist  no  where  but  .vitliin 
the  celestial  circle  of  your  ambrosial  arms. 
That  is  the  Pai'adise  which  I  j^rojiose  to 
win  ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
bring  the  most  flaming  zeal,  the  most  fervent 
devotion,  and  all  the  genuine  pietj-  of  a  true 
worshipper,  to  the  task  of  attaining  it.  I 
shall  carry,  for  instance,  a  little  Bible  of  Love 

I  in  my  pocket — for  I  am  already  a  divinity 
student  or  a  young  collegian  under  little 
Cupid  aforesaid — and  I  will  have  it  all  dog- 

j  eared  with  refreshing  texts  for  my  edification. 

j  I  should  state,  however,  that  I  am,  as  eveiy 
good  Christian  is,  awfully  exclusive  in  my 
creed  ;  and  will  suffer  no  one,  if  I  can  jji-e- 
vent  it,  to  approach  the  Paradise  I  speak  of 
but  myself.  In  fact  I  am  as  jealous  as  the 
very  Deuce — whoever  that  personage  may  be 
— quite  an  Othello  in  my  way — a  perfect 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones — with  a  sharp 
api^etite  and  teeth  like  a  Wah'us,  ready  to 
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bolt  iny  rivals  in  dozens.  It  is  said,  my  di-  ' 
vine  creature,  or  rather  it  is  liinted,  that  a 
certain  clodhopping  boor,  from  the  congenial 
wilds  of  Aliaclarra,  is  favored  by  some  be-  j 
niguaut  ghuices  from  those  lights  of  j'ours 
that  do  mislead  the  luoon.  I  hope  tliis  is 
not  so — bow  wow! — ho!  hoi — I  smell  the  ! 
blood  of  a  rival ;  and  be  he  great  or  small,  j 
red  or  black,  or  of  any  color  in  the  rainbow,  } 
I  shall  have  him  for  my  breakfiist — ho  !  ho  !  j 
You  see  now,  mj'  most  divine  Kathleen,  I 
■what  a  terrible  animal  to  all  rivals  and  com-  | 
petitoi-s  for  your  atfections  I  shall  be ;  and 
that  if  it  were  only  for  their  own  sakes,  j 
nn'l  to  prevent  carnage  and  cannibalism,  it  j 
will  be  well  for  you  to  banish  them  once 
and  forever,  and  be  content  only  with  my- 
self. *  I 

"  Seriously,  my  dear  Kathleen,  I  believe  I 
am  half  crazed  ;  and,  if  so,  you  are  the  sole 
cause  of  it.  I  can  think  of  no  other  object  than 
your  beautiful  self  ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say, 
that  I  shall  have  neither  peace  nor  happiness 
unless  I  shdl  be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a 
place  in  your  tender  bosom.  As  for  the 
Ahadarra  man,  I  am  suprised  you  should 
tliink  of  such  sm  ignorant  clodhopper — a 
fellow  whose  place  Providence  especially  al- 
lotted to  between  the  stilts  of  a  plough,  and 
at  tlie  tail  of  a  pair  of  horses.  Perhaps  jou  1 
would  be  kind  enough  to  take  a  walk  on  | 
Thursday  evening,  somewhere  near  the  river 
— wliere  I  hope  I  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  declaring  my  aft'ection  for  you  in  person. 
At  all  events  I  shall  be  there  with  the  ardent 
expectation  of  meeting  you.- 

"  Ever  your  devoted  worshipper, 

"HVOY   BUKKE. 

"P.S. — Bewai'e  the  clodhopper — bow  vow  ! 
— ho  !  ho  !  " 

On  looking  at  the  back  of  this  singulsu- 
production  he  w:i.s  thunderstruck  to  perceive 
tliat  it  was  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Bryan  JI'^Ma- 
lion,  Ahadarra  " — the  fact  being  that,  in  the 
hurry  of  tlie  moment,  he  had  misdirected 
the  letters  —Bryan  M'Mahon  having  received 
that  which  had  been  intended  for  Katljleen.  ] 
wlif),  on  the  contrary,  was  pre.ssingly  solicited 
to  lend  him  tliirty-tine  poimds  in  order  to 
secure  "  Crazy  Jane." 

Having  perused  this  precious  production, 
Hycy,  in  spite  of  his  chagrin,  was  not  able  to  i 
control  a  most  irresistible  fit  of  Liuglitor,  in 
whicli  be  indulged  for  some  minutes.  The 
inistnko  being  now  discovered  in  Biyau's 
case  was  necessarily  discovered  in  tliat  of 
both,  a  circumstance  whicli  to  Hycj',  who 
now  fully  understood  the  r.atui-o  and  conse- 
quences of  his  blunder,  was,  as  we  liave 
stated,  the  subject  of  extraordiuai-y  mii-th,  in 


which,  to  tell  the  truth,  Bryan  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  joining  him. 

"  Well,  but  after  all,  Biyan,"  said  he. 
"  what  is  there  in  this  letter  to  make  you 
angry  with  me  ?  Don't  you  see  it's  a  piece 
of  humbug  from  beginning  to  end." 

"I  do,  and  I  did,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "  but  at 
that  time  I  had  never  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  love  or  raarri-.ige  to  Kathleen  Cava- 
iiagh,  and  I  had  no  authority  nor  right  t« 
take  any  one  to  task  on  her  account,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  couldn't  even  then  either 
lilce  or  re.spect,  much  les«  lend  money  to, 
any  man  that  could  hum'cug  her,  or  treat 
such  a  girl  with  disresjicct— and  in  that 
letther  you  can't  deny  tliat  you  did  both." 

"  I  grant,"  said  Hycy,  "  that  it  was  a  jjiece 
of  linmbug  certainly,  but  not  intended  to 
offend  her." 

"I'm  afraid  there  was  more  in  it,  Hycy," 
observed  Biyan  ;  "  an'  that  if  she  had  been 
foolish  or  inexpei'ienced  enough  to  meet  you 
or  listen  to  your  discourse,  it  might  a'  been 
worse  for  herself.  You  were  mistaken  there 
though." 

"She  is  not  a  girl  to  be  humbugged,  I 
grant,  Bi-yan — very  far  from  it,  indeed  ;  and 
now  that  you  and  she  under.stand  each  other 
I  will  go  farther  for  both  your  sikes,  and 
say,  that  I  regi-et  having  written  such  a 
letter  to  such  an  admirable  young  ■vvoimin  as 
she  is.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Bryan,  I  shall 
half  envy  you  the  pusscssioii  of  such  a  wife." 

"As  to  that,"  i(  ]'lii  1  the  otlier,  smiling, 
"we'll  keep  never  minding— but  you  havs 
spoken  fairly  and  honestly  on  the  subject  of 
the  letther,  an'  I'm  tliankful  to  you  ;  still, 
Hycy,  you  haven't  answered  rnj- first  question 
--liave  you  any  ill  feehng  against  me,  or  any 
intention  to  injure  mc  '?  " 

"  Ncitlier  one  nor  the  other.  I  pledge 
you  my  honor  and  word  I  h.ave  no  ill  feeling 
ag.iinst  you,  nor  any  design  to  injure  3'ou." 

"That's  enough,  Hycy,"  replied  his  com- 
panion ;  "I  think  I'm  bound  to  believe  your 
words." 

"  You  are,  Bryan  ;  but  will  you  allow  mo 
to  ask  if  any  one  ever  told  you  that  I  had — 
and  if  so,  who  was  the  person  ?  " 

"  It's  enough  for  you  to  know,"  said 
Bryan,  "  that  whoever  told  it  to  me  I  don't 
believe  it." 

"  I  certainly  have  a  right  to  know,"  re- 
turned Hycy  ;  "but  as  the  matter  isfal.se, 
and  every  way  unfounded,  I'll  not  press  you 
upon  it— all  I  can  say  to  satisfy  you  is,  wh.at 
I  have  said  alreatly — that  I  entertain  no  ill 
will  or  unfriendly  feeling  towards  you,  and, 
consecjucutly,  can  have  no  earthly  intent  i(5n 
of  doing  you  an  injury  even  if  I  could, 
althougli  at  the  present  moment  I  dont  eco 
how,  even  if  I  was  willing." 
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"You  have  nothing  particulai-  that  you'd 
wish  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

"  No  :  devil  a  syllable." 

"  Nor  a  proposal  of  any  kind  to  make  me  ?  " 

Hycy  jjulled  up  his  horse. 

"  Bryau,  ray  good  friend,  let  me  look  at 
you,"  he  exclaimed.  "Is  it  right  to  have 
you  at  large  ?  My  word  and  honor  I'm  be- 
ginning to  fear  that  there's  something  wrong 
with  your  upper  works." 

"Never  mind,"  rejjHed  Bryan,  laughing, 
"  I'm  satisfied — the  thing's  a  mistake — so 
there's  my  hand  to  you,  Hycy.  I've  no 
suspicion  of  the  kind  against  you  and  it's  all 
right." 

"  What  proposal,  in  heaven's  name,  coiild 
I  have  to  make  to  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Hycy. 

"There  now,"  continued  Bryan,  "that'll 
do  ;  didn't  I  say  I  was  satisfied  ?  Move  on, 
now  and  overtake  your  friend — by  the  way 
he's  a  fine  horseman,  they  say  ?  " 

"Very  few  better,"  said  Hycy  ;  "but  some 
there  are — and  oni'. .  I  know — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
Good-bye,  Bryan,  and  don't  be  made  a  fool 
of  for  nothmg." 

Bryan  nodded  and  laughed,  and  Hycy 
dashed  on  to  overtake  his  friend  Clinton. 

M'Mahon's  way  home  lay  by  Gerald  Cava- 
nagh's  house,  near  which  as  he  approached 
he  saw  Nanny  Peety  in  close  conversation 
with  Kate  Hogan.  The  circumstan'-e,  know- 
ing their  relationshijD  as  he  did,  made  no 
imjiression  whatsoever  iijjon  him,  nor  would 
he  have  bestowed  a  thought  upon  it,  had  he 
been  left  to  his  own  will  in  the  matter.  The 
women  separated  ere  he  had  come  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  them  ;  Kate,  who 
had  evidently  been  convoying  her  niece  a 
part  of  the  way,  having  returned  in  the  di- 
rection of  Cavanagli's,  leavmg  Namiy  to  pur- 
sue her  journey  home,  by  which  she  neces- 
sarily met  M'Mahon. 

"Well,  Nanny,"  said  the  latter,  "how  are 
you?"_ 

"Paix,  very  well,  I  thank  you,  Bryan; 
how  ai'e  all  the  family  in  Carriglass  ?  " 

"Barring  my  mother,  they're  all  well, 
Nanny.  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  got  so  good 
a  2>lace,  an'  I'm  still  betther  plaised  to  see 
you  look  so  well — for  it's  a  proof  that  you 
feel  comfortable  in  it." 

"  Why  I  can't  comjilain,"  she  replied  ;  "  but 
you  loiow  there's  no  one  widout  their  throu- 
bles. " 

"  Ti'oubles,  Nanny,"  said  Bryan,  with  sur- 
prise ;  "  why  surely,  Nanny,  bariin'  it's 
love,  I  don't  see  what  trouble  you  can 
have." 

"  Well,  and  may  be  it  is,"  said  the  girl, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  in  that  case,"  replied  Bryan,  "  I 
gTimt  you're  to  be  pitied  ;  j)oor  thing,  you 


look  so  ill  and  pale  upon  it,  too.  An'  what 
is  it  lOie,  Nanny — this  same  love  that's  on 
you?" 

"Faig,"  she  rejilied,  archly,  "it's  well  for 
you  that  Miss  Kathleen's  not  to  the  fore  or 
you  daren't  ax  any  one  sich  a  question  as 
thai." 

"Well  done,  Nanny,"  he  returned;  "do 
you  think  she  knows  what  it's  like?  " 

"It's  not  me,"  she  replied  again,  "you 
ought  to  be  axin'  sich  a  question  from  ;  if 
yoa  don't  know  it  I  dunna  who  ought." 

"  Begad,  you're  sharp  an'  ready,  Nanny," 
replied  Bryan,  laughing ;  "  well,  and  how 
are  you  aU  in  honest  Jemmy  Burke's  ?  " 

"  Some  of  us  good,  some  of  us  bad,  and 
some  of  us  indiiferent,  but,  thank  goodness, 
all  in  the  best  o'  health." 

"Good,  bad,  and  indifferent,"  replied 
Brj'an,  pausing  a  little.  "  Well,  now,  Nanny, 
if  one  was  to  ask  you  who  is  the  good  in 
your  family,  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"Of  eoorse  myself,"  she  returned;  "an' 
stay — let  me  see — ay,  the  masther,  honest 
Jemmy,  he  and  I  have  the  goodness  between 
us." 

"  And  who's  the  indifferent,  Nanny  ?  " 

"Wait,"  she  replied  ;  "yes — no  doubt  of 
it — if  not  worse — why  the  mistress  must 
come  in  for  that,  I  think." 

"And  now  for  the  bad,  Nanny?" 

She  shook  her  head  before  she  spoke. 
"  Ah,"  she  proceeded,  "  there  would  be  more 
in  that  house  on  the  bad  list  than  there  is, 
if  he  had  Ms  way." 

"If  who  had  his  way ? " 

"  Masther  Hycy." 

"  Wiiy  is  he  the  had  among  you  ?  " 

"Thank  God  I  know  him  now,"  she  re- 
plied, "  an'  he  knows  I  do  ;  but  he  doesn't 
know  how  well  I  know  him." 

"^Vhy,  Nanny,  are  you  in  airnest?"  asked 
Biyan,  a  good  deal  sui-prised,  and  not  a  little 
interested  at  what  he  heard,  "  siu-ely  I  thought 
Mr.  Hycy  a  good-hearted,  generous  young 
fellow  that  one  could  depend   upon,  at  all 


"Ah,  it's  little  you  know  him,"  she  re- 
plied; "audi  could" — she  looked  at  him, 
and  paused. 

"You  could  what?  "  he  asked. 

"I  could  tell  you  something,  but  I 
daren't." 

"  Daren't ;  why  what  ought  you  be  afraid 
of?" 

"It's  no  matther,  I  dai-en't  an'  that's 
enough  ;  only  aren't  you  an'  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh  goin'  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  We  will  be  married,  I  hope." 

"  Well,  then,  keep  a  sharp  look-out,  an' 
take  care  her  father  an'  mother  doesn't  turn 
against  you  some  o'  these  daj-s.      There",' 
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many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  ; 
that's  all  I  can  say,  an'  move  than  I  ought ; 
an'  if  vou  ever  mention  my  name,  its  murd- 
hered'ril  be." 

"An'  how  is  Hycy  consarned  in  this?  or 
is  he  consarned  in  it  ?  " 

"  He  is,  an'  he  is  not ;  I  dursn't  tell  you 
more  ;  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  so  far  from 
that,  I  could  soon—but  what  am  I  sayin'  ? 
Good-bye,  an'  as  I  said,  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out ;  "  and  having  uttered  these  words,  she 
tripped  on  hastily  and  left  him  exceedingly 
surprised  at  what  she  had  said. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  Family  Debate — More  of  Vie  Jlycy  Correspondence 
— Honest  lipeeulations. 

Katiileen's  refusal  to  dance,  at  the  kemp, 
with  Hycy  BurLe,  cfrew  downi  uiion  her  the 
loud  and  vehement  indignation  of  her  par- 
ents, both  of  whom  looked  upon  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  with  the  Burkes  as  an  object 
exceedingly  desii'able,  and  such  as  would  re- 
flect consitlerable  credit  on  themselves.  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh  and  his  wife  were  certainlj- 
jjcrsniis  ol  tlie  strictest  integrity  and  virtue. 
•Kind,  charitable,  overflowing  with  hospitali- 
'ty,  and  rem:u-kable  for  tlie  domestic  virtues 
and  affections  in  c.n  extraordinary  degree, 
they  were,  notwithstanding,  exti-emely  weak- 
minded,  and  idmost  silly,  in  consequence  of 
an  over-weening  anxiety  to  2'>rocure  "  great 
matches  "  for  their  children.  Indeed  it  may 
be  observed,  that  natui-al  affection  frccjueutly 
assumes  this  shape  in  the  paternal  heart,  nor 
is  the  vain  ambition  confined  to  the  Irish 
peasant  alone.  On  the  conti-ary,  it  may  be 
seen  as  frequently,  if  not  more  so,  in  the 
middle  and  higher  clsisses,  wli<  re  it  has  am- 
pler scope  to  work,  than  in  humbler  and 
more  virtuous  life.  It  is  this  proud  and 
ridiculous  principle  which  consigns  youtli, 
and  beauty,  and  innocence,  to  the  arms  of 
some  dissipated  profligate  of  rank,  merely 
because  lie  li;ipp(>ns  to  inherit  a  title  wliich 
ho  disgraces.  There  is,  we  would  wager, 
scarcely  an  indindual  who  knows  the  world, 
but  is  acquainted  with  some  family  laboring 
imder  this  in.sane  anxiety  for  connection. 
Sometimes  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  ji.aternal 
side,  but,  Uke  mo.st  of  those  senseless  incon- 
sistencies which  entail  little  else  than  ridi- 
cule or  ruin,  and  sometimes  both,  upon  those 
who  ai'e  the  object  of  them,  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  female  attribute. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  our  finend,  Gerald 
Cavanagh,  and  his  wife — wlio,  by  the  waj', 
bore  the  domestic  sceptre  in  all  matters  of 


importance — both  possessed  it  in  all  its  am- 
plitude and  vigor.  When  the  kemp  had 
been  broken  up  that  night,  and  the  fimi- 
ily  assembled,  Jlrs.  Cavanagh  ojjened  the 
debate  in  an  oration  of  great  heat  and 
bitterness,  but  sadlj'  deficient  in  moderation 
and  logic. 

"  What  on  earth  could  you  mane,  Kath- 
leen," she  proceeded,  "  to  refu.se  danciu'  wid 
such  a  young  man  -a  gintleman  I  ought  to 
say — as  Hycy  Bui'ke,  the  son  of  the  wealthi- 
est; man  in  the  whole  parish,  barring  the 
gentry?  Where  is  the  girl  that  wouldn't 
bounce  at  him? — that  wouldn't  lave  a  single 
card  imtunied  to  secure  liim?  Won't  he 
have  .all  liis  father's  wealth  ? — won't  he  have 
all  his  land  when  the  oiUd  man  dies?  and 
indeed  it's  he  that  will  live  in  jinteel  style 
wlien  he  gets  everything  into  his  owni  hands, 
as  he  ought  to  do,  an'  not  go  dhramin'  an' 
dkroniin'  about  like  his  ould  father,  without 
beiu'  sartin  whether  he's  alive  or  not.  He 
would  be  something  for  you,  girl,  something 
to  turn  out  wid,  an'  that  one  could  feel  proud 
out  of  ;  but  indeed,  Kathleen,  as  for  pride 
and  decency,  you  never  had  as  much  o'  them 
KS  you  ought,  nor  do  you  hold  your  head  as 
high  as  many  another  girl  in  your  place 
would  do.  Deed  and  throth  I'm  vexed  at 
you,  and  ashamed  of  3'ou,  to  go  for  to  hurt 
his  feelins  as  you  did,  widout  either  rhyme 
or  raison." 

"Troth,"  said  her  father,  taking  up  the 
argument  where  she  left  it,  "  I  dunno  how 
I'll  look  the  respectable  young  man  in  the 
face  afther  the  way  you  insulted  him.  Why 
on  airth  wouldn't  you  dance  wid  him  ?" 

"Because,  father,  I  dont  like  him." 

"  An'  why  don't  you  like  him?  "  asked  her 
mother.  "Where  is  there  his  aquil  for 
either  face  or  figui-e  in  the  parish,  or  the 
barony  itself?  But  I  know  the  cause  of  it ; 
you  could  dance  with  Bryan  jM'Mahon.  But 
take  this  with  you — sorra  ring  ever  Bryan 
M'JNIahon  will  put  on  you  wid  my  consent 
or  your  father's,  while  there's  any  hojie  of 
Hycy  Burke  at  any  rate." 

Kathleen,  during  this  long  harangue,  sat 
smiling  and  sedate,  turning  her  beautiful 
and  brilliant  eyes  sometimes  upon  one  pa- 
rent, sometimes  upon  another,  and  occasion- 
ally glancing  with  imperturbable  sweetness 
and  good  nature  at  her  sister  Hauna.  At 
length,  on  getting  an  ojiijortunity  of  speak- 
ing, she  replied, — 

"Don't  ask  me,  mother,  to  give  anj-thing 
in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  Hycy  Burke  ; 
don't  ask  me,  I  eutrate  you,  for  Cioil's  sake — 
the  thing's  impossible,  and  I  couldn't  do  it. 
I  have  no  wisli  for  liis  father's  money,  nor 
any  wish  for  the  jioor  grandeur  that  you, 
mother  dear,  and  my  father,  seem  to  set  your 
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heart  upon.  I  don't  like  Hycy  Burke— I 
could  never  like  liim  ;  and  rather  than  marry 
him,  I  declare  solemnly  to  God,  I  would  pre- 
fer going  into  my  grave." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  vv^ords,  which  she 
did  with  an  earnestness  that  startled  them, 
her  fine  features  became  illuminated,  as  it 
were,  with  a  serene  and  brilliant  solemnity  of 
expression  that  was  strikingly  impressive  and 
beautiful. 

"  Why  couldn't  you  like  him,  now  ?  "  asked 
her  father ;  "  sure,  as  your  mother  saj's, 
there's  not  his  aquil  for  face  or  figure  within 
many  a  mile  of  him  ?  " 

"  But  it's  neither  face  nor  figure  that  I 
look  to  most,  father." 

"Well,  but  think  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
style  he'll  live  in,  I'll  go  bail,  when  he  gets 
married." 

"  That  style  maybe  won't  make  his  wife 
happy.  No,  father,  it's  neither  face,  nor  fig- 
ure, nor  style  that  I  look  to,  but  truth,  pure 
affection,  and  upright  principle  ;  now,  I  know 
that  Hycy  Burke  has  neither  truth,  nor  af- 
fection, nor  principle  ;  an'  I  wondher,  be- 
sides, that  you  could  think  of  my  ever  marry- 
ing a  man  that  has  already  destroyed  the 
happiness  of  two  innocent  girls,  an'  brought 
desolation,  an'  sorrow,  an'  shame  upon  two 
happy  families.  Do  you  think  that  I  will 
ever  become  the  wife  of  a  profligate  ?  An'  is 
it  you,  father,  an'  still  more  you,  mother, 
that's  a  woman,  that  can  urge  me  to  think  of 
joining  my  fate  to  that  of  a  man  that  has 
neither  shame  nor  principle  ?  I  thought  that 
if  you  didn't  resj)ect  decency  an'  truth,  and  a 
regard  for  what  is  right  and  proper,  that,  at 
all  events,  you  would  respect  the  feelings  of 
your  child  that  was  taught  their  value. 

Both  parents  felt  somewhat  abashed  by 
the  force  of  the  truth  and  the  evident  supe- 
riority of  her  character  ;  but  in  a  minute  or 
two  her  worthy  father,  from  whose  dogged 
obstinacy  she  inherited  the  firmness  and 
resolution  for  which  she  had  ever  been  re- 
markable, again  returned  to  the  subject. 

"If  Hycy  Burke  was  wild,  Kathleen,  so 
was  many  a  good  man  before  him  ;  an'  that's 
no  raison  but  he  may  turn  out  well  yet,  an'  a 
credit  to  his  name,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
will.  All  that  he  did  was  only  folly  an'  in- 
discretion— we  can't  be  too  hard  or  unchar- 
itable upon  our  fellow-eraytures." 

"No,"  chimed  in  her  mother,  "we  can't. 
Doesn't  all  the  world  know  that  a  reformed 
rake  makes  a  gt'iod  husband  ? — an'  besides, 
didn't  them  two  huzzies  bring  it  on  them- 
selves ? — why  didn't  they  keep  from  him  as 
they  ought?  The  fault,  in  such  cases,  is 
never  all  on  one  side." 

Kathleen's  brow  and  face  and  whole  neck 
became  crimson,  as  her  mother,  in  the  worst 


spirit  of  a  low  and  degrading  ambition,  ut- 
tered the  sentiments  we  have  just  written. 
Hanna  had  been  all  this  time  sitting  beside 


her,  with  one  arm  on  her  shoulder ;  but 
Kathleen,  now  turning  round,  laid  her  fiice 
I  on  her  sister's  bosom,  and,  with  a  pressure 
]  that  indicated  shame  and  bitterness  of  heart, 
she  wept.  Hanna  returned  this  melancholy 
and  distressing  caress  in  the  same  mournfiil 
spirit,  and  both  wept  together  in  silence. 

Gerald  Cavanagh  was  the  first  who  felt 
something  like  shame  at  the  rebuke  con- 
veyed by  this  tearful  embrace  of  his  pure- 
hearted  and  ingenuous  daughters,  ami  he 
said,  addressing  his  wife  : — 

"  We're  ■v\Tong  to  defend  him,  or  any  one, 
for  the  evil  he  has  done,  bekaise  it  can't  be 
defended  ;  but,  in  the  mane  time,  every  day 
will  bring  him  more  sense  an'  experience,  an' 
he  won't  repite  this  work ;  besides,  a  wife 
would  settle  him  down." 

"  But,  father,"  said  Hanna,  now  speaking 
for  the  first  time,  "  there's  one  thing  that 
strikes  me  in  the  business  you're  talkin' 
about,  an'  it's  this — how  do  you  know  whether 
Hycy  Burke  has  any  notion,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  of  marrying  Kathleen  ?  " 

"Why,"  replied  her  mother,  "didn't  he 
write  to  her  upon  the  subject  ?  "  ^ 

"Why,  indeed,  mother,  it's  not  an  easy 
thing  to  answer  that  question,"  replied 
Hanna.  "  She  sartinly  resaved  a  letther 
from  him,  an'  indeed,  I  think,"  she  added, 
I  her  animated  face  brightening  into  a  smile, 
I  "  that  as  the  boys  is  gone  to  bed,  we  had  as 
good  read  it." 

"No,  Hanna,  darling,  don't,"  said  Kath- 
leen— "  I  beg  you  won't  read  it." 

"  Well,  but  i  beg  I  will,"  she  replied  ;  "  it'll 
show  them,  at  any  rate,  what  kind  of  a  refor- 
mation is  likely  to  come  over  him.  I  have  it 
here  in  my  pocket — ay,  this  is  it.  Now, 
father,"  she  j^roceeded,  looking  at  the  letter, 
"  here  is  a  letter,  sent  to  my  sister — '  To 
Miss  Cavanagh,' that's  what's  on  the  back  of 
it — and  what  do  you  think  Hycy,  the  sporth- 
een,  asks  her  to  do  for  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  suppose,"  replied  her  mother, 
"to  run  away  wid  him  ?" 

"  No." 

"  Then  to  give  her  consent  to  marry  him  ?  " 
said  her  father. 

"  Both  out,"  replkd  Hanna  ;  "  no,  indeed, 
but  to  lend  him  five-and-thirty  pounds  to 
buy  a  mare,  called  Crazy  Jane,  belonging  to 
Tom  Burton,  of  the  Eace  Road  !  " 

"  '  My  Deae  Bryan — For  heaven's  sake,  in 
addition  to  your  other  genei-osi ties— for 
which  I  acknowledge  myself  still  in  your 
debt — wiU  you  lend  me  thirty-five  pounds, 
to  secure  a  beautiful  mare  belonging  to  Tom 
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Burton,  of  the  Rice  Road  ?  She  is  a  perfect  ] 
creature,  and  wll,  if  I  am  not  quick,  cei-tainly 
slip  through  my  fingers.  Jemmy,  the  gen-  ; 
tie  man ' — 

"  Tliis  is  what  ho  calls  his  father,  you 
must  know. 

"  'Jemmy,"  the  gentleman,  has  promised 
to  stand  to  me  some  of  these  days,  and  pay 
oflF  all  my  transgressions,  like  a  good,  ! 
kind-hearted,  soft-headed  old  Ti-ojan  as  he  I 
is ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  don't  wish  to 
press  him  now.  The  mare  is  sold  under  pe-  ' 
culiar  circiuiistanees ;  otherwise  I  could 
have  no  chance  of  her  at  such  a  j>rice.  By 
the  way,  when  did  you  see  Katsey ' — 

"  Aj-,  Katsey  I — think  of  that,  now— doesn't 
he  resjject  youi-  daughter  very  much,  fa- 
ther'? i 

"  '  By  the  way,  when  did  you  see  Katsej-  '' 
Cavanagh  ? — '  "  i 

"  AAliat  is  this  you're  readin'  to  me  ?  "  ' 
asked  lier  fatliei".  "  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  this  letter  is  to  Kathleen  ?  " 

"  Why,  no  ;  but  so  much  the  better — one 
lias  an  opportunity  now  of  seeiu'  what  he  is 
made  of  The  letter  was  intended  for  Bryan  [ 
M'Mahon  ;  but  he  sent  it,  by  mistake,  to  \ 
Kathleen.     Listen —  | 

"  '  ^^^len  did  you  see  Katsey  Cavanagh  ?  ] 
She  certainly  is  not  ill-looking,  and  will 
originate  you  famous  mountaineers.  Do, 
like  a  good  fellow,  stand  Viy  me  at  this 
pinch,  and  I  will  drink  your  health  and  Kat- 
sey's,  and  that  j-oa  may — '  (what's  this  ?) 
'  col— colonize  Ahadarra  with  a  race  of  young 
Colossusses  that  the  world  will  wonder  at. 
"  '  Ever  thine, 

" '  H.  BUUKE.' 

! 

"Here's  more,  though  :  listen,  mother,  to  ' 
your  favorite,  that  you  want  to  many  Kath-  \ 
leen  to  : —  j 

"  '  P.  S.  I  will  clear  scores  with  you  for  all ! 
in  the  coui-se  of  a  few  months,  and  remember 
tliat,  at  your  mairiage,  I  must,  with  my  owni  ' 
hand,  give  you  away  to  Katsey,  the  fair  | 
Colossa.' " 

The  penisal  of  this  document,  at  least  so 
far  as  they  could  understand  it,  a.stonished 
them  not  a  little.  L'ntil  they  heard  it  read,  \ 
both  had  been  of  the  opinion  that  Hycy  h  id 
actually  proposed  fpr  Kntliloon.  or  at  least ; 
felt  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  match.  i 

"  An'  does  he  talk  about  givin'  her  away  to  , 


Brj'an  IM'Mahon  ?  "  asked  her  mother.  Sor- 
row on  his  impidence ! — Bryan  M'Mahon  in- 
deed !  Tliroth,  it's  not  upon  his  country 
side  of  wild  mountain  that  Katlileen  wll  go 
to  live.  An'  maybe,  too,  she  has  little  loss  in 
the  same  Hycy,  for,  aftlier  all,  he's  but  a 
skite  of  a  fi;llow,  an'  a  profligate  into  the 
bar  gn  in." 

"  Fiiix  an'  his  father, '"  said  Gerald — "  hon- 
est Jemmy — tt^uld  me  that  he'd  have  it  a 
match  wlietheror  not." 

"His  father  did  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Cavan- 
agh ;  "  now,  did  he  say  so,  Gerald  ?  " 

"  Well,  in  troth  he  did — said  that  he  had 
set  his  heart  upon  it,  an'  that  if  she  hadn't  a 
gown  to  lier  back  he'd  make  him  marry  her." 

"  The  Lord  direct  us  for  the  best ! "  ex- 
claimed his  wife,  whose  opinion  of  the  matter 
this  last  i^iece  of  information  had  again 
changed  in  fcivor  of  Hycy.  "  Sure,  afther  all, 
o!ie  ouglitn't  to  be  too  sevare  on  so  young  a 
man.  However,  as  the  sayin'  is,  '  time  will 
tell,'  an'  Kathleen's  own  good  sense  will  show 
her  what  a  match  he'd  be." 

The  sisters  then  retired  to  bed  ;  but  be- 
fore they  went,  Kathleen  approached  her 
mother,  and  putting  an  open  palm  atfection- 
ately  upon  each  of  the  good  woman's  cheeks, 
said,  in  a  voice  in  which  there  was  deejD  feel- 
ing and  atfection  :  — 

"  Good-night,  mother  dear  !  I'm  sure  you 
love  me,  an'  I  know  it  is  because  you  do  that 
you  spake  in  this  way  ;  but  I  know,  too,  that 
you  wouldn't  make  me  unhappy  and  misera- 
ble for  tlie  wealth  of  the  world,  much  less 
for  Hycy  Burke's  share  of  it.  Tliere's  a  kiss 
for  you,  anil  good-night ! — there's  anotlier  for 
j-ou,  father  ;  God  bless  you  !  and  good-night, 
too.     Come,  Hanna  darling,  come  !  " 

In  this  state  matters  rested  for  some  time. 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  however,  soon  got  an  op- 
portunity of  disclosing  his  intentions  to 
Katlileen,  if  that  can  be  called  disclosing, 
which  was  tolerably  well  known  for  a  consid- 
erable time  previous  to  the  disclosure.  Be- 
tween thcTU  it  was  arranged  that  he  and  his 
fatlier  should  m.ake  a  formal  jiroposid  of 
marriage  to  her  parents,  as  the  best  means 
of  bringing  the  matter  to  a  speedy  issue. 
Before  this  was  done,  however,  Gerald,  at 
the  instigation  of  his  wife,  contrived  onco 
more  to  introduce  the  subject  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, in  a  convei-sation  with  Jemmy  Burke, 
who  repeated  his  anxiety  for  the  match  as  tho 
best  way  of  settling  do\vn  his  son,  and  added, 
that  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  Hycy 
himself,  witli  a  wsh  tliat  a  union  should 
take  place  between  them.  Tliis  interview 
with  old  Burke  proved  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  M'Mahon.  At  length,  after  a  for- 
mal proposal  on  the  belialf  of  Bn-an,  and 
many  interviews  with  reference  to  it  some- 
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thing  like  a  compromise  waa  effected.  Kath- 
leen consented  to  accept  tlie  latter  in  mar- 
riage, but  tirmly  and  resolutely  refused  to 
hear  Burke's  name  as  a  lover  or  suitor  men- 
tioned. Her  parents,  however,  hoping  that 
their  influence  over  her  might  ultimatelj" 
prevail,  requested  that  she  would  not  engage 
hei-self  to  any  one  for  two  j'ears,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  which  period,  if  no  change  in  her 
sentiments  should  take  j)lace,  she  was  to  be 
at  liberty  to  many  M'Mahon.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  up 
until  November,  the  period  at  which  our 
narrative  has  now  an-ived,  or,  in  other  words, 
when  Bryan  M'Mahon  met  Nanny  Peety, 
matters  had  rested  precisely  in  the  same  po-  j 
sition.  This  unexpected  interview  with  the  1 
mendicant's  daughter,  joined  to  the  hints  he  j 
had  already  received,  once  more  caused 
M'Mahon  to  feel  considerably  perplexed  with 
regard  to  Hycy  Burke.  The  coincidence  i 
was  very  remarkable,  and  the  identity  of  the 
information,  however  limited,  ajjpeared  to 
him  to  deserve  all  the  consideration  which 
he  could  bestow  upon  it,  but  above  all  things 
he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  extract  the  secret 
out  of  Nanny  Peety. 

One  cause  of  Hycy  Burke's  extravagance 
was  a  hospitable  habit  of  dining  and  giving 
dinners  in  the  head  inn  of  Ballymacan.  To 
ask  any  of  his  associates  to  his  father's  house 
was  only  to  expose  the  ignorance  of  his  jja- 
rents,  and  this  his  i^ride  would  not  suffer  him 
to  do.  As  a  matter  of  com-se  he  gave  all  his 
dinners,  unless  upon  rare  occasions,  in  Jack 
Shepherd's  excellent  inn  ;  but  as  young  Clin- 
ton and  he  were  on  terms  of  the  most  confi- 
dential intimacy,  he  had  asked  him  to  dine 
on  the  day  in  question  at  his  father's. 

"You  know,  my  dear  Harry,"  he  said  to 
his  friend,  "  there  is  no  use  in  striving  to 
conceal  the  honest  vulgarity  of  Jemmy  the 
gentleman  from  you  who  know  it  already. 
I  raa.y  say  ditto  to  madam,  who  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  vulgar  of  the  two — for, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  in  addition  to  a  su- 
perabundant stock  of  vulgarity,  she  has  still  a 
larger  assortment  of  the  j^rides  ;  for  instance, 
pride  of  wealth,  of  the  purse,  j)ride  of —I  was 
going  to  add,  birth — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — of  jierson, 
ay,  of  beauty,  if  you  j^loase — of  her  large  j)OS- 
sessions — but  that  comes  under  the  jjurse 
again— and  lastly — but  that  is  the  only  well- 
founded  principle  among  them — of  her  ac- 
complished son,  Hycy.  This,  now,  being  all 
within  your  cognizance  already,  my  deai-  Hal, 
you  take  a  jjig's  cheek  and  a  fowl  mth  me 
to-day.  There  will  be  nobody  but  ourselves, 
for  when  I  see  comjiany  at  home  I  neither 
admit  the  gentleman  nor  the  lady  to  table. 
Damn  it,  you  know  the  thing  would  be  im- 
possible.    If  you  wish  it,  however,  we  shall 


probably  call  in  the  gentleman  -after  dinner 
to  have  a  quiz  with  him  ;  it  may  relieve  us. 
I  can  promise  you  a  glass  of  wine,  too,  and 
that's  anotlier  reason  why  we  should  keep 
him  aloof  until  the  punch  comes.  The  wine's 
always  a  sub  silentio  affair,  and,  may  heaven 
p)ity  me,  I  get  growling  enough  from  old 
Bruin  on  other  subjects." 

"  Anything  you  wish,  Hycy,  I  am  your 
man  ;  but  somehow  I  don't  relish  the  idea  of 
the  quiz  you  speak  of.  '  Children,  obey 
youi-  parents,'  says  Holy  Scripture  ;  and  I'd 
as  soon  not  heli^  a  young  fellow  to  laugh  at 
his  father." 

"  A  devilish  good  subject  he  is,  though — 
but  you  must  know  that  I  can  draw  just  dis- 
tinctions, Hal.  For  instance,  I  respect  his 
honesty "  , 

"And  copy  it,  eh?" 

"  Certainly.  I  respect  his  integrity,  too — 
in  fact,  I  appreciate  all  his  good  qualities, 
and  only  laugh  at  his  vulgarity  and  foibles." 

"  You  intend  to  marry,  Hycy  ?  " 

"  Or,  in  other  words,  to  call  you  brother 
some  of  these  days." 

"  And  to  have  sons  and  daughters  ?  " 

"Please  the  fates." 

"  That  will  do,"  replied  Clinton,  dryly. 

"Ho!  ho!"  said  Hycy,  "I  see.  Here's 
a  mentor  with  a  vengeance — a  fellow  with  a 
budget  of  morals  cut  and  dry  for  immediate 
use — but  hang  all  morality,  say  I ;  like  some 
of  my  friends  that  talk  on  the  subject,  I  have 
an  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution  against  o, 
but  an  abundant  temperament  for  pleasure." 

"  That's  a  good  definition,"  said  Clinton  ; 
"  a  master-touch,  a  very  correct  likeness,  in- 
deed. I  would  at  once  know  you  from  it, 
and  so  would  most  of  your  friends." 

"This  day  is  Friday,"  said  Hycy,  "more 
growling." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  I  eat  meat  on  a  Friday,  the 
pepper  and  sauce  cost  me  nothing.  The 
'  gentlemen '  lays  on  hard,  but  the  lady  extenu- 
ates, 'in  regard  to  it's  bein'  jinteel.'  " 

"Well,  but  you  have  certainly  no  scruple 
yourself  on  the  subject?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have,  sir,  a  very  strong  one — in 
favor  of  the  meat — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"D — n  me,  whoever  christened  you  Hycy 
the  accomplished,  hit  you  off." 

"  I  did  myself ;  because  you  must  know, 
my  worthy  Hal,  that,  along  with  all  my  other 
accomplishments,  I  am  my  own  priest." 

"And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  hate  the 
clergy  ?  eh — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  A  hit,  a  hit,  I  do  confess." 

"Hai'ke,  Mr.  Priest  will  you  give  absolu- 
tion— to  Tom  Corbet  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  Hal,  no  more  an'  thou  lovest  me — 
that  sore   is  yet   ojjen.     Curse   the   ■villain. 
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My  word  and  honor,  Hal,  'the  gentleman' 
-.vi»s  right  there.  He  told  me  at  the  first 
glance  what  she  was.  Here  comes  a  shower, 
let  us  move  on,  and  reach  Ballymacan,  if 
possible,  before  it  fidls.  ^^'e  shall  be  home 
ill  fiu'  time  for  dinner  afterwards,  and  then 
for  my  proposal,  which,  by  the  word  and 
honor — " 

"  And  m<irality  ?  " 

"  Nonseiisi',  Harry :  is  a  man  to  si^eali 
notliing  but  trutli  or  Scriptui-e  in  this  world  ? 
— No — which  I  say  by  the  honor  of  a  gentle- 
man, it  will  be  your  interest  to  consider  and 
accept." 

"  Very  well,  mo.st  accomphshed.  We 
shall  see,  and  we  shall  he;u-,  and  then  we 
shall  determine  "' 

A  ham  and  turkey  were  substituted  for  the 
pig's  cheek  and  fowl,  and  we  need  not  say 
that  Hycy  and  his  friend  accepted  of  the  sub- 
stitution witli  great  complacencj-.  Dinner 
liaving  been  di-scussed,  and  a  bottle  of  wine 
finislied.  the  punch  came  in,  and  each,  after 
making  himself  a  stiff  tumbler,  acknowledged 
tliat  lie  felt  comfortable.  Hycy,  however, 
anxious  tliat  he  should  make  an  impression, 
or  in  otlier  words  gain  his  point,  allowed 
Clinton  to  grow  a  little  warm  with  liquor  be- 
fore he  opuued  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
aUude'd.  At  length,  when  he  had  reached 
tlie  proper  elevation,  he  began  :— 

"  Thei-e's  no  man,  my  dear  Harry,  speaks 
appirently  more  nonsense  than  I  do  in 
onlinary  chat  and  convorsiition.  For  in- 
stance, to-day  I  was  very  successful  in  it ;  but 
no  matter,  I  hate  seriousness,  certainly,  when 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it.  However,  as  a 
set-off  to  that,  I  pledge  you  my  honor  that 
no  man  can  be  more  serious  when  it  Is  neces- 
Hiry  than  myself.  For  instance,  j'ou  let  out 
a  matter  to  me  the  other  night  that  you 
proljably  forget  now.  You  needn't  stare — 
I  am  serious  enough  and  honorable  enough 
to  keep  as  an  inviolable  secret  everything  of 
tlie  kind  that  a  man  may  happen  to  disclose 
in  an  unguarded  moment." 

"Go  on,  Hy(;y,  I  don't  forget  it — I  don't, 
upon  my  soul." 

"  I  allude  to  M'^Iahon's  farm  in  Ahadan-a." 

"  I  don't  forget  it ;  but  you  know,  Hj'cy, 
my  boy,  I  didn't  mention  either  JI'Mahon  or 
.\liadiUTa." 

"  You  certainly  did  not  mention  them  ex- 
actly ;  but,  do  you  think  I  did  not  know  at 
')n(e  botli  the  place  and  the  party  you  allude 
to'/  ^ly  word  and  honor,  I  saw  them  at  a 
glance." 

■'  Vc  ry  well,  go  on  with  your  word  and 
honor  ;— you  ore  right,  I  did  mean  M  Mahon 
and  AhmlaiTa — proceed,  most  accomplished, 
nud  most  moral — " 

•  Be  quiet,  Harrj'.     Well,  you  have  youi- 


I  eye  upon  that  farm,  and  you  say  you  have  a 
promise  of  it." 

I  '■  Sonutliing  like  it;  but  the  d— d  land- 
lord, Clic'vydalo,    is   impracticable — so   my 

j  uncle  siys  —and  doesn't  wish  to  disturb  the 
M'Malions,  although  he  has  been  shown  that 
it  is  his  interest  to  do  so— but  d — n  the  fel- 
low, ninthcr  he  nor  one  of  his  family  ever 

I  look  to  their  interests — d — n  the   fellow,  I 

,  say." 

I      "  Don't  cui-se  or  swear,  most  moral     Well, 

I  the  lease  of  Aliadai-ra  has  dropped,  and  of 

\  Cai-riglass   too  ; — with   Carriglass,  however, 
we — that  is  you — have  nothing  at  aU  to  do. " 
"  Proceed." 

"  Now,  I  have  ali-eady  told  you  my  affec- 
tion for  your   sister,  and   I   have   not  been 
able  to  get  either  yes  or  no  out  of  vou." 
"  No." 

"  A\Tiat  do  you  mean  ?  " 
"That  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  j'es 

\  or  no  out  of  me — proceed,  most  ac^compUshed. 

I  Where  do  you  get  your  brandy  ?  This  is 
glorious.     Well ! " 

I      "  Now%  as  you  have  a  scruple  against  taking 

\  the  farm  in  any  but  a  decent  way,  if  I  imder- 

:  take  to  manage   matters   so   as   that  Bryan 

(  M'Mahon  shiUl  be  obliged  to  give  up  his 
farm,  will  you  support  mv   suit   with  Miss 

j  Clinton  ?  " 

"  How  will  you  do  it  ?  " 

1      "Tliat  is  what  you  shall  not  know; 
the  means  are  amply  within  my  power, 
know  my  circumstances,  and  that  I  sha 

!  heiit  all  my  father's  property." 

I      "  Come  ;  I  shall  hold  myself  neuter- 
that   satisfy  you  ?    You   shall   have  a  clear 
stage  and  no  favor,  which,  if  you  be  a  man. 

j  of  S2)irit,  is  enough." 

I  "  Yes  ;  but  it  is  likely  I  may  require  your 
advocacy  with  Uncle ;  and,  besides,  I  know 
the  advantage  of  ha\'iug  an  absent  friend 
well  and  favorably  spoken  of,  and  all  his 
good  points  brought  out." 

"Crazy  Jane   and  Tom   Burton,  to  wit; 

;  jjroceed,  most  ingenuous  !  " 

■      "  Curse   them   both !     Will  you   pi-omise 

j  this — to  support  me  so  far  ?  " 

"  Egad,  Hycy,  that's  a  devilish  pretty  girl, 
that  attends  us  with  the  hot  water,  and  that 
waited  on  us  at  dinner — eh?" 

I  "  Come,  come,  blaster  Hsu-ry,  'wai-e  spring- 
guns  there ;  keep  quiet.  You  don't  an- 
swer ?  " 

"But,  worthy  Hycy,  what  if  JLuia  should' 
reject  you— discai-d  you — give  you  to- the 
winds  ? — eh  ?  " 

"Even  in  that  case,  provided  you  support 
me  honestly,  I  shall  liold  myself  bound  to 
keep   my   engagement   with,  you,    and  put 

I  M'iLihon  out  lus  a  beggar." 

1       "  AN'hat  I  as  a  beggai' '?  " 


but 
You 


-will. 
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"  Aj,  as  a  beggar  ;  aud  then  no  blame 
couIl  ijossibly  attach  to  you  for  succeeding 
him,  and  certainly  no  suspicion." 

"  Kam  !  as  a  beggar.  But  the  poor  fel- 
low lever  offended  me.  Confound  it,  he 
nevei  offended  me,  nor  any  one  else  as  far  as 
I  know.     I  don't  much  relish  that,  Hjxy." 

"  It  cannot  be  done  though  in  any  other 
way." 

"  I  say — how  do  you  call  that  girl  ? — Jenny, 
or  Peggy,  or  Molly,  or  what  ?  " 

"  I  wisli  to  heaven  you  could  be  serious, 
Harry.  If  not,  I  shall  drop  the  subject  alto- 
gether." 

"There  now— loroceed,  0  Hyacinthus." 

"  How  can  I  proceed,  wlien  you  won't  pay 
attention  to  me  ;  or,  what  is  more,  to  your 
own  interests  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  my  own  interests  ! — well  I  am  alive 
to  them." 

"  Is  it  a  bargain,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  most  ingenuous,  most 
subtle,  and  most  conscientious  Hycy  !  En- 
able me  to  enter  upon  the  fai-m  of  Ahadan-a 
— to  get  possession  of  it— and  calculate  upon 
my  most — let  me  see — what's  the  best  word 
— most  strenuous  advocacy.  That's  it : 
tliere's  my  hand  upon  it.  I  shall  support 
you,  Hycy  ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  you  must 
not  hold  me  accountable  for  my  sister's  con- 
duet.  Beyond  fair  and  reasonable  persua- 
sion, she  nuist  be  left  jserfectly  fi-ee  and  un- 
controlled in  whatever  decision  she  may 
come  to." 

"  There's  my  hand,  then,  Harry  ;  I  can  ask 
no  more." 

After  Clinton  had  gone,  Hycy  felt  consid- 
erably puzzled  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
liad  conducted  himself  during  the  whole 
evening.  Sometimes  he  imagined  he  was 
under  the  influence  of  liquor,  for  he  liad 
drunk  pretty  fi-eely  ;  and  again  it  struck  him 
that  he  manifested  an  indifference  to  the  pro- 
posal made  to  him,  which  he  only  attempted 
to  conceal  lest  Hycy  might  perceive  it.  He 
thought,  however,  that  he  observed  a  serious- 
ness in  Chnton,  towards  the  close  of  their 
conversation,  which  could  not  have  been  as- 
sumed ;  and  as  he  gave  himself  a  good  deal 
of  credit  for  penetration,  he  felt  satisfied  that 
circumstances  were  in  a  proper  train,  and 
likely,  by  a  little  management,  to  work  out 
his  puriJoses. 

Hycy,  having  bade  him  good  night  at 
the  hall-door,  returned  again  to  the  parlor, 
and  called  Nannj'  Peety — "  Nanny,"  said  he, 
"  which  of  the  Hogans  did  you  see  to-day  ?  " 

"  None  o'  them,  sir,  barrin'  Kate  :  they 
wor  all  out." 

"  Did  you  give  her  the  message  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  if  it  can  be  called  a  message,  I 
did." 


"  What  did  you  say,  now  ?  " 

"Why,  I  tould  her  to  tell  whichever  o' 
them  she  happened  to  see  first,  that  St.  Pe- 
ther  was  dead." 

"  And  what  did  she  say  to  that?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  she  said  it  would  be  a  good 
story  for  you  if  he  was." 

"  Aud  what  did  she  mean  by  that,  do  you 
think?" 

"Faix,  then,  I  dunna — banin'  that  you're 
in  the  black  books  wid  him,  and  that  you'd 
have  a  better  chance  of  gettin'  in  undher  a 
stranger  that  didn't  know  you." 

"Nanny,"  he  replied,  laughing,  "you  are 
certainly  a  verj'  smart  girl,  and  indeed  a  very 
pretty  gu-1 — a  veiy  interesting  young  woman, 
indeed,  Nanny  ;  but  you  won't  listen  to  rea- 
son." 

"  To  raison,  sir,  I'U  always  listen  ;  but  not 
to  ^vickedness  or  evU." 

"  Will  you  have  a  glass  of  punch  ?  I  hope 
there  is  neither  wickedness  nor  evil  in  that." 

"I'm  afraid,  sir,  that  gu-ls  hke  me  have 
often  found  to  their  cost  too  much  of  both  in 
it.  Thank  you,  Masther  Hycy,  but  I  won't 
have  it ;  you  know  I  won't." 

"So  you  wiU  stand  in  your  o^vn  light, 
Nanny  ?  " 

"I  hope  not,  sir;  and,  wanst  for  all,  Mr. 
Hycy,  there's  no  use  in  spakin'  to  me  as  you 
do.  I'm  a  poor  humble  girl,  an'  has  nothing 
but  my  character  to  look  to." 

"  And  is  that  aU  you're  afraid  of,  Nanny?  " 

"  I'm  afear'd  of  Almiglity  God,  su- :  an'  if 
j'ou  had  a  little  feai-  of  Him,  too,  Mr.  Hycy, 
j  you  wouldn't  spake  to  me  as  you  do." 

"  Why,  Nanny,  you're  almost  a  saint  on 
!  oui'  hands." 

]      "I'm  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  for  the  sinners  is 
j  plenty  enough." 

I      "  Very  good,  Nanny  ;    well  said.     Here's 
!  half  a  crown  to  reward  your  wit." 

"  No,  no,  Mr.  Hycy  :  I'm  thankful  to  you  • 
but  you  know  I  won't  take  it." 

"  Nanny,  are  you  aware  that  it  was  I  who 
caused  you  to  be  taken  into  this  family  ?  " 

"  No,  sir  ;  but  I  think  it's  very  likely  j-ou '11 
be  the  cause  of  my  going  out  of  it." 

"It  certaiuly  is  not  improbable,  Nanny. 
I  will  have  no  self-wiUed,  impracticable  girls 
here." 

"  You  won't  have  me  here  long,  then,  un- 
less you  mend  your  manners,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"  Well,  well,  Nanny  ;  let  us  not  quarrel  at 
all  events.  I  will  be  late  out  to-night,  so 
that  you  must  sit  up  and  let  me  in.  No,  no, 
Nanny,  we  must  not  quaj-rel  ;  and  if  I  have 
got  fond  of  you,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  It's  a 
very  natural  thing,  you  know,  to  love  a  pretty 
girl." 

"  But  not  so  natui-al  to  lave  her,  Mr.  Hycy, 
as  you  have  left  others  before  now— I  needn't 
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name  them— widout  name,  or  fame,  or  hope, 
or  happiness  in  this  world." 

"  I  won't  be  in  until  late,  Nanny,"  be  re- 
plied, coolly.  "Sit  up  for  me.  You're  a 
sharp  one,  but  I  can't  spare  j'ou  yet  a  while  ; " 
and,  having  nodded  to  her  with  a  remarkably 
benign  aspect  he  went  out. 

"  Ay,"  said  she,  after  he  had  gone  ;  "  little 
you  know,  you  hardened  and  heartless  prof- 
ligate, how  well  I'm  up  to  your  schemes. 
Little  you  know  that  I  heard  your  bargain 
this  eveniu'  wid  Chnton,  and  that  3'ou're  now 
gone  to  meet  the  Hogans  and  Teddy  Phats 
upon  some  dark  business,  that  can't  be  good 
or  they  wouldn't  be  in  it ;  an'  Uttle  you  kuow 
what  I  know  besides.  Anybody  the  mis- 
tlu-ess  plaises  may  sit  up  for  you,  but  I 
won't" 


CHAPTER  XI. 
Deatli  of  a  Virtuous  Mother. 

Tt  could  not  be  expected  that  Biyan 
M''>Iahon,  on  his  way  home  fi-om  Fether- 
tonge's,  would  pass  Gerald  Cavauagh's  with- 
out calling.  He  had,  in  his  inten'iew  with 
that  gentleman,  stated  the  nature  of  his 
mother's  illness,  but  at  the  same  time  with- 
out feeling  any  serious  appi-eliensions  that 
her  life  was  in  immediate  danger.  On  reach- 
ing Cavanagh's,  he  found  that  family  over- 
shadowed with  a  gloom  for  which  he  could 
not  account.  Kathleen  received  him  grave- 
ly, and  even  Hanna  had  not  her  accustomed 
jest.  After  looking  around  him  for  a  little, 
he  excliiimed — "What  is  the  matther?  Is 
anything  wrong?  You  aU  look  as  if  you 
were  in  sorrow." 

Hanna  approached  him  and  said,  whilst 
her  eyes  filled  wth  tears — "  We  are  in  sor- 
row, Bryan  ;  for  we  are  goin',  we  doubt,  to 
lose  a  friend  tliat  we  all  love — as  eveiy  one 
did  that  knew  her." 

"  Hanna,  darling,"  said  Kjithleen,  "  this 
won't  do.  Poor  girl !  you  are  likely  to  make 
bad  worse ;  and  besides  there  may,  after 
all,  be  no  real  danger.  Your  mother,  Brj'- 
an,"  she  proceedecl,  "  is  much  worse  than 
she  has  been.  The  priest  and  doctor  have 
been  sent  for  ;  but  you  know  it  doesn't  fol- 
low that  there  is  danger,  or  at  anj'  rate  that 
the  case  is  hopeless." 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  "  exclaimed  Bryan,  "  is  it 
so  ?  My  mother — and  such  a  mother ! 
Kathleen,  my  heart  this  minute  tells  me  it  is 
hopeless.     I  must  leave  you — I  must  go." 

"  We  will  go  up  with  you,"  said  Kathleen. 
"Haima.  we  will  go  up;  for,  if  she  is  in 
ihuiger,  I  wotihl  like  to  get  the  blessing  of 
su<'h  a  woman  before  she  dies ;  but  let  us 


trust  in  God  she  won't  die,  and  that  it's  onl; 
a  sudden  attack  that  will  pass  away." 

"  Do  so,  Katlileen,"  said  her  mother 
"and  you  can  fetch  us  word  how  she  i?. 
May  the  Lord  bring  her  safe  over  it  at  !in_. 
rate  ;  for  surely  the  family  will  break  their 
hearts  afther  her.  an'  no  wondher,  for  where 
was  her  fellow  V  " 

Brj-an  was  not  capable  of  hearing  these 
praises,  which  he  knew  to  be  so  well  and  so 
justly  her  due,  wdth  firmness  ;  nor  could  he 
prevent  his  tears,  unless  by  a  great  effort, 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  depth  of  his 
grief  Kathleen's  gaze,  however,  was  turned 
on  him  with  an  expression  which  gave  him 
strength ;  for  indeed  there  was  something 
j  noble  and  sustaining  in  the  earnest  and  coii- 
i  soling  sympathy  which  he  read  in  her  dark 
and  glorious  eye.  On  their  way  to  Cam- 
glass  there  was  Httle  spoken.  Biyan's  eye 
(i\e\:y  now  and  then  sought  that  of  Kathleen  ; 
and  he  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  it  is 
only  in  afHiction  that  the  exquisite  tender- 
ness of  tnie  and  disinterested  love  can  be 
properly  appreciated  and  felt.  Indeed  he 
wondered  at  his  own  sensations  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  his  heart  became  alarmed  at  the 
contemplation  of  his  mother's  loss,  he  felt, 
whenever  he  looked  ujion  Kathleen,  that  it 
also  burned  towards  her  with  greater 'ten- 
derness and  povrer — so  true  is  it  that  sorrow 
and  suffering  purify  and  exjilt  all  our  nobler 
and  better  emotions. 

Bryan  and  his  companions,  ere  they  had 
time  to  reach  the  house,  were  seen  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  family,  who,  from  tlie  rest- 
lessness and  uncertainty  which  illness  usually 
occasions,  kept  moving  about  and  running 
out  from  time  to  time  to  watch  the  arrival  of 
the  priest  or  doctor.  On  this  occasion  Dora 
came  to  meet  them  ;  but,  alas  !  with  what 
a  different  spirit  from  that  which  animated 
her  on  the  retiu-n  of  her  father  ft-om  the 
meti'opolis.  Her  gait  was  now  slow,  her  step 
languid  ;  and  they  could  perceive  that,  as 
she  apiiroached  them,  she  wiped  away  the 
teai-s.  Indeed  her  whole  appearance  was  in- 
dicative of  tlie  state  of  her  mother  ;  when 
they  met  her,  her  bitter  sobbing  and  the 
sorrowful  earnestness  of  manner  with  which 
she  embraced  the  sistei"s,  were  melancholy 
assumnces  that  the  condition  of  the  sufferer 
was  not  imjiroved.  Hanna  joined  her  teai-s 
with  hers  ;  but  Kathleen,  whose  sweet  voice 
in  attempting  to  give  the  affectionate  gill 
consolation,  was  more  than  once  nlmos!, 
sliaken  out  of  its  firmness,  did  all  she  coul  1 
to  soothe  and  relieve  hor. 

On  eiilcring  tlic  lioiise.  tliey  foimd  a  num- 
ber of  the  neighboring  females  as-sembled, 
and  indeed  the  wlioh^  family,  in  consequence 
of   the  alarm  and   agit;itiou    visible    ^nonj,' 
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them,  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  a 
brood  of  domestic  fowl  when  a  hawk,  bent 
on  destruction,  is  seen  hovering  over  their 


As  is  usual  with  Catholic  families  in  their 
state  of  life,  there  were  severiil  of  those  as- 
sembled, and  also  some  of  themselves,  at 
joint  j)ra}'er  in  different  jsarts  of  the  house  ; 
and  seated  by  her  bedside  was  her  youngest 
son,  Art,  engaged,  with  sobbing  voice  and 
eyes  every  now  and  then  bhnded  with  tears, 
in  the  perusal,  for  her  comfort,  of  Prayers 
for  the  Sick.  Tom  M'Mahon  himself  went 
about  every  now  and  then  clasping  his  hands, 
and  turning  up  liis  eyes  to  heaven  in  a  dis- 
tracted manner,  exclaiming — "  Oh  !  Bridget, 
Bridget,  is  it  come  to  this  at  last!  And 
you're  lavin'  me — you're  lavin'  me  !  Oh, 
my  God  !  what  will  I  do — how  will  I  live, 
an'  what  will  become  of  me  !  " 

On  seeing  Bryan,  he  ran  to  him  and  said, 
^"  Oh  !  Bryan,  to  what  point  will  I  turn '? 
— where  will  I  get  consolation  ? — how  will 
I  bear  it  ?  Sure,  she  was  hke  a  blessin'  from 
heaven  among  us  ;  ever  full  of  peace,  and 
charity,  and  goodness — the  kind  word  an' 
the  sweet  smUe  to  all ;  but  to  me — to  me — 
oh !  Bridget,  Bridget,  I'd  rather  die  than 
live  afther  you  !  " 

"  Father,  dear,  your  takin'  it  too  much  to 
heart,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "  who  knows  but  God 
may  spare  her  to  us  stiU  ?  But  you  know 
that  even  if  it's  His  will  to  remove  her  from 
amongst  us  " — his  voice  here  failed  him  for 
a  moment — "hem — to  remove  her  from 
amongst  us,  it's  our  duty  to  submit  to  it ; 
but  I  hope  in  God  she  may  recover  still. 
Don't  give  way  to  sich  grief  tiU  we  hear  what 
the  docthor  will  say,  at  aU  events.  How  did 
she  complain  or  get  iU  ;  for  I  think  she 
wasn't  worse  when  I  left  home  ?  " 

"  It's  all  in  her  stomach,"  replied  his 
father.  "  She  was  seized  wid  cramps  in  her 
stomach,  an'  she  complains  very  much  of  her 
head  ;  but  her  whole  strength  is  gone,  she  can 
hardly  spake,  and  she  has  death  in  her  face." 

At  this  moment  his  brother  Michael  came 
to  them,  and  said — "Bryan — Bryan" — but 
he  could  proceed  no  farther. 

"Whisht,  Michael,"  said  the  other  ;  "this 
is  a  shame  ;  instead  of  supportin'  and  cheer- 
in'  my  father,  you're  only  doing  him  harm. 
I  tell  you  aU  that  you'll  find  there's  no  raison 
for  this  great  grief.     Be  a  man,  Michael — " 

"  She  has  heard  your  voice,"  proceeded 
his  brother,  "  and  wishes  to  see  you." 

This  proof  of  her  affection  for  him,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  attempting  to 
console  others,  was  almost  more  than  he 
could  bear.  Bryan  knew  that  he  himself 
had  been  her  favorite  son,  so  far  as  a  heart 
overflowing  with  kindness  and  all  the  tender 


emotions  that  consecrate  domestic  life  and 
make  up  its  happiness,  could  be  said  to  have 
a  favorite.  There  was,  however,  that  almost 
inperceptible  parti  iHtj%  which  rarely  made 
its  appearance  unless  in  some  slight  and  ui- 
considerable  cux'umstances,  but  which,  for 
that  very  reason,  was  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  deUcacy  and  the  caution  with  which  it 
was  guarded.  Always  indeed  in  some  quiet 
and  inoffensive  shape  was  the  partiality  she 
bore  him  observable  ;  and  sometimes  it  con- 
sisted in  a  postponement  of  his  wishes  or 
comforts  to  those  of  her  other  chilch-en,  be- 
cause she  felt  that  she  might  do  with  him 
that  which  she  could  not  with  the  otlierg — 
thus  calculating  as  it  were  upon  his  greater 
affection.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  reflect  in 
how  many  ways,  and  through  what  ingeni- 
ous devices  the  human  heai-t  can  e.\hibit  its 
tenderness. 

Arthur,  as  Bryan  entered,  had  concluded 
the  devotions  he  had  been  reading  for  her. 
I  and  relinquished  to  him  the  chair  he  had  occu- 
I  pied.  On  approaching,  he  was  at  once  struck 
[  by  the  awful  change  for  the  woi'se,  which  so 
very  brief  a  period  had  imjsressed  ujjon  her 
I  features.  On  leaving  home  that  morning 
she  ai^peared  to  be  comparatively  strong, 
j  and  not  further  diminished  in  flesh  than  a 
[  short  uneasy  ailment  might  naturally  occa- 
sion. But  now  her  face,  pallid  and  abso- 
!  lutely  emaciated,  had  skrunk  into  half  its 
i  size,  and  was,  beyond  all  possibility  of  hope 
or  doubt,  stamped  with  the  unequivocal  im- 
press of  death. 
'  Bryan,  in  a  state  wliich  it  is  impossible  to 
;  describe  and  very  difficult  to  conceive,  took 
her  hand,  and  after  a  short  glance  af  her 
j  features,  now  so  fuU  of  ghasthness  and  the 
j  debility  which  had  struck  her  down,  he 
I  stooped,  and,  kissing  her  lips,  bur.st  out  into 
j  wild  and  irrepressible  sorrow. 
I  "Bryan,  dear,"  she  said,  after  a  i:>ause, 
'  and  when  his  grief  had  somewhat  subsided, 
\  "why  will  you  give  way  to  this?  Sure  it 
j  was  on  you  I  placed  my  dependence — I 
I  hoped  that,  instead  of  settin'  the  rest  an  ex- 
ample for  weakness,  you'd  set  them  one  that 
they  might  and  ought  to  follow — I  sent  for 
you,  Bryan,  to  make  it  my  request  that,  if 
it's  the  will  of  God  to  take  me  fi'om  among 
you,  you  might  support  an'  console  the 
others,  an'  especially  your  poor  father  ;  for 
I  needn't  tell  you  that  along  wid  the  pain 
I'm  bearin',  my  heart  is  sore  and  fuU  o'  soi'- 
row  for  what  I  Ijnow  he'll  suffer  when  I'm 
gone.  May  the  Lord  pity  and  give  him 
strength  ! — for  I  can  say  on  my  dyin'  bed 
that,  from  the  first  day  I  ever  seen  his  face 
until  now,  he  never  gave  me  a  hai'sh  word 
or  an  unkind  look,  an'  that  you  aU  know." 
1       "Oh  how  could   he,   mother  dear?    how 
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could  anj-  one  give  you  that  ?  WTio  was  it 
tliat  ever  knew  you  could  ti-atc  you  witli  any- 
thing but  respect  and  affection  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I   always  struv  to  do  my  duty, 
Bryan,  towards  God  an'  my  childre',  and  ray  ' 
fellow-creatures  ;  an'  for  that  raison  I'm  not  i 
frightened  at  death.     An',  Bryan,   hsten  to 
the  words  of  your  dyin'  mother — " 

"Oh,  don't  s:n' that  yet.  mother,"  replied 
her  son,  sohliing  ;  "  don't  say  so  yet ;  who 
knows  but  (iod  wiU  spare  your  life,  an'  that 
you  may  be  many  years  ■with  us  still ;  they're 
all  alamied  too  much,  I  hope  ;  but  it's  no 
wondher  we  should,  mother  deal",  wlien  1 
there  "s  any  appearance  at  all  of  danger  about 
yuu."        '  .  \ 

"  Well,  whether  or  not,  Bryan,  the  advice 
I'm  goin'  to  give  you  is  never  out  o'  saison.  { 
Live  always  with  the  fear  of  God  in  youi-  | 
heai-t ;  do  nothing  that  you  think  will  dis-  , 
please  Him  ;  love  yoiu-  fellow-creatures —  , 
ser%'e  tliem  and  relieve  their  wants  an'  dis-  ' 
tresses  as  far  as  you're  able  ;  be  like  your  | 
own  father— kind  and  good  to  all  about  you,  : 
not  neglectin'  your  religious  duties.  Do  | 
thi-s,  Biyan,  an'  then  when  the  hour  o'  death 
comes,  you'll  feel  a  comfort  an'  happiness  in  '■ 
your  heart  that  neither  the  world  nor  any- 
thing in  it  cjin  give  j-ou.  You'll  feel  the  1 
peace  of  God  there,  an'  you  will  die  happy—  [ 
happy."  1 

Her  spuit,  animated  by  the  purity  and 
religious  truth  of  tliis  simple  but  beautiful  \ 
moridity,  kindled  into  pious  fervor  as  she 
proceeded,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  on  turning 
her  eyes  towards  heaven,  whilst  she  uttered  | 
the  last  words,  they  sparkled  with  the  mild 
and  serene  hght  of  that  si!iii>le  but  uncon- 
scious enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  all  gooiliiess 
which  had  characterized  her  whole  life,  and 
which  indeed  is  a  living  principle  among 
thousands  of  her  humljle  countrywomen. 

"  Tliis,  dear  Bryan,  is  the  advice  I  gave  to 
them  all ;  it  an'  my  love  is  the  only  legjwy  I 
have  to  lave  them.      An'  ray  darlin'  Dora,  ! 
Brj'an — oh,  if  you  bo  kind  and  tendher  to 
any  one  o'  them  beyant  another,  be  so  to  I 
her.     My  darlin'  Dora  !     Oh  !  her  heart's  all  j 
affection,  an'  kindness,  an"  generosity.     But  i 
indeed,  as  I  siiitl,  Bryan,  the  ta.sk  must  fall 
to  you  to  strengthen  and  console  every  one 
o'  them.     Ay  ! — an'  you  must   begin    now. 
You  wor  ever,  ever,   a  good  son  ;  an'  may 
God  keep  you  in  the  right  faith,  an'  may  my 
blessiu'    an'    His    be    wid    you    for   ever ! 
.■Vmin." 

There  was  a  solemn  and  sustaining  spirit 
in  her  words  which  strengthened  Bryan,  who, 
besides,  felt  anxious  to  accomplish  to  the  ut- 
most extent  the  affectionate  purpose  which 
h:id  caused  her  to  send  for  hirn.  , 

'•  It's  a  hai'd  tiisk,  mother  dai-lin',"  he  re-  ; 


'  plied  ;  "  but  111  endeavor,  with  God's  help, 
to  let  them  see  that  I  haven't  been  your  sou 
for  nothing  ;  but  you  don't  know,  mother, 
that  Kathleen's  here,  an'  Hanna.  They  wish 
'  to  see  you,  an'  to  get  your  blessin'." 
I  "Bring  them  in,"  she  replied,  "an'  let 
Dora  come  wid  them,  an'  stay  yom-self, 
Bryan,  becaise  I'm  but  weak,  an'  I  don't 
wish  that  they  should  stay  too  long.  God 
sees  its  not  for  want  of  love  for  the  other 
girls  that  I  don't  bid  you  bring  them  in,  but 
that  I  don't  wish  to  see  them  sufferin'  too 
much  sorrow  ;  but  my  dai-lin'  Dora  will 
expect  to  be  where  Kathleen  is,  an'  my  own 
eyes  likes  to  look  upon  her,  an'  upon  I^th- 
leeo;  too,  Biyan,  for  I  feel  my  heart  bound 
to  her  as  if  she  was  one  of  om-selves,  as  I 
hope  she  \vill  be." 

"  Oh,  bless  her  !  bless  her  !  mother,"  he 
s:ud,  with  difficulty,  "an'  tell  her  them 
words— say  them  to  herself.  I'll  go  now  and 
bring  them  in." 

He  paused,  however,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
in  order  to  compose  his  voice  and  features, 
that  he  might  not  seem  to  set  them  an 
example  of  weakness,  after  which  he  left  the 
apartment  with  an  appearance  of  greater  com- 
jjosure  than  he  really  felt. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  four  returned  : 
Bryan,  with  Kathleen's  hand  locked  in  his, 
and  Hiuina,  with  her  arm  affectionately 
wreathed  about  Dora's  neck,  as  if  the  good- 
heai-ted  girl  felt  anxious  to  cherish  and  com- 
fm't  her  under  the  heavy  calamity  to  which 
she  was  about  to  be  exposed,  for  Doi'a  wept 
bitterly.  Mrs.  M'Mahon  signed  to  Hanna  to 
approach,  who,  with  her  characteristic  ardor 
of  feeling,  now  buret  into  tears  herself,  and 
stooping  down  kissed  her  and  wept  aloud, 
whilst  Dora's  gi-ief  also  bui*st  out  afresh. 

The  sick  woman  looked  at  Bryan,  as  if  to 
solicit  his  intc^rference,  and  the  look  was 
immediately  understood  bj-  Kathleen  as  well 
as  by  himself, 

"  This  is  ven-  wrong  of  you,  Hanna,"  said 
her  sister  ;  "  out  of  affection  and  pity  to 
them,  you  ought  to  endeavor  to  act  otherwise. 
They  have  enough,  an'  to  much,  to  feel,  with- 
out your  setting  them  example  ;  and,  Dora 
dear,  I  thought  you  had  more  courage  than 
you  have.  All  this  is  only  grieving  and  dis- 
turl>ing  your  mother ;  an'  I  hope  that,  for 
her  sake,  you'll  both  avoid  it.  I  know  it's 
hard  to  do  so,  but  it's  the  difficulty  and  the 
trial  that  calls  upon  us  to  have  strength, 
otherwise  what  are  we  better  than  them  that 
we'd  condemn  or  think  little  of  for  their  ow;i 
weakness." 

The  truth  and  moral  force  of  the  words, 
and  the  hrmness  of  maimer  that  marked 
Kathleen  as  she  spoke,  were  immediately 
successful.     The  grief  of  the  two  girls  was 
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at  onee  hushed  ;  and,  after  a  slight  pause, 
J/li-s.  M'Mahon  called  Katlileen  to  her. 

"  Dear  Kathleen,"  she  said,  "  I  did  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  you'd  be  one  of  my  own 
family,  but  it's  not  the  will  of  God,  it  appears, 
that  I  should  ;  however,  may  His  wiU.  be 
done  !  I  hope  stUl  that  day  ic'dl  come,  an' 
that  your  friends  won't  have  any  longer  an 
objection  to  your  marriage  md  Bryan.  I 
iun  his  mother,  an'  no  one  has  a  better  right 
to  know  his  heart  an'  his  temjDer,  an'  I  can 
say,  upon  mj^  dyin'  bed,  that  a  better  heart 
an'  a  better  temjier  never  was  in  man.  I 
beheve,  Kathleen,  it  was  never  known  that 
•A  good  son  ever  made  a  bad  husband.  How- 
ever, if  it's  God's  wiU  to  bring  you  togetber. 
He  will,  and  if  it  isn't,  you  must  only  bear 
it  patiently." 

Bryan  was  silent,  but  his  eye,  from  time 
to  time,  turned  with  a  long  glance  of  love 
and  sorrow  upon  Kathleen,  whose  complex- 
ion became  pale  and  red  by  turns.  At 
length  Dora,  after  her  mother  had  concluded, 
went  over  to  Kathleen,  and  jjutting  her  arms 
around  her  neck,  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  mother 
dear,  something  tells  me  that  Kathleen  will 
be  my  sisther  yet,  an'  if  you'd  ask  her  to 
promise —  " 

Kathleen  looked  down  upon  the  beautiful 
and  expressive  features  of  the  affectionate 
gii-1,  and  gently  raising  her  hand  she  placed 
it  upon  Dora's  hps,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  sentence.  On  doing  so 
she  received  a  sorrowful  glance  of  deep  and 
imploring  entreaty  from  Brj^an,  which  she 
retm-ned  with  another  that  seemed  to  re- 
prove him  for  doubting  her  affection,  or 
supposing  that  such  a  promise  was  even 
necessary.  "No,  Dora  dear,"  she  said,  "I 
could  make  no  promise  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  my  father  and  mother,  or  contrary 
to  their  wishes  ;  but  did  you  think,  darling, 
that  such  a  thing  was  necessary  ? "  She 
kissed  the  sweet  girl  as  she  spoke,  and  Dora 
felt  a  tear  on  her  cheek  that  was  not  her  own. 

Mi's.  M'Mahon  had  been  looking  with  a 
kind  of  mournful  a(hniration  ui^on  Kathleen 
during  this  little  incident,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "  She  says  what  is  right  and  true  ; 
and  it  would  be  wrong,  my  poor  child,  to 
ask  her  to  give  such  a  promise.  Bryan, 
thry  an'  be  worthy  of  that  girl — oh,  do  !  an' 
if  you  ever  get  her,  you'll  have  raison  to 
thank  God  for  one  of  the  best  gifts  He  ever 
gave  to  man.  Hanna,  come  here— come  to 
me — let  me  put  my  hand  upon  your  head. 
May  my  blessin'  and  God's  blessin'  rest  upon 
you  for  ever  more.  There  now,  be  stout, 
acushla  machree."  Hanna  kissed  her  again, 
but  her  grief  was  silent  ;  and  Dora,  fearing 
she  might  not  be  able  to  restrain  it,  took  her 
away. 


"Now,"  proceeded  the  dying  woman, 
"come  to  me,  you  Kathleen,  my  daughter — 
sure  you're  the  daughter  of  my  heart,  as  it 
is.  Ivneel  down  and  stay  with  me  awhile. 
Why  does  my  heart  warm  to  you  as  it  never 
did  to  any  one  out  o'  my  own  family  ?  Why 
do  I  love  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  child  ?i 
Because  I  hope  you  wiU  be  so.  Kiss  me,' 
asthore  machree." 

Kathleen  kissed  her,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments Mi-s.  M'Mahon  felt  a  shower  of  warm 
tears  upon  her  face,  accompanied  by  a  gentle 
and  caressing  pressure,  that  seemed  to  cor- 
roborate and  return  the  hope  she  had  just 
expressed.  Kathleen  hastilj'  wiped  away  her 
tears,  however,  and  once  more  resuming  her 
firmness,  awaited  the  expected  blessing. 

"  Now,  Kathleen  dear,  for  fear  any  one 
might  say  that  at  my  dyin'  hour,  I  en- 
deavored to  take  any  unfair  advantage  of 
your  feelings  for  my  son,  listen  to  me — love 
him  as  you  may,  and  as  I  know  you  do." 

"  \^'hy  should  I  deny  it  ?  "  said  Kathleen, 
"  I  do  love  him." 

"  I  know,  darlin',  you  do,  but  for  all  that, 
go  not  agin  the  wiU  and  wishes  of  youi- 
parents  and  friends  ;  that's  my  last  advice  to 
you." 

She  then  placed  her  hand  upon  her  head, 
and  in  words  breathing  of  piety  and  affection,' 
she  invoked  many  a  blessing  upon  her,  and  up- 
on any  that  was  dear  to  her  in  life,  after  which 
both  Bryan  and  Kathleen  left  her  to  the 
rest  which  she  now  required  so  much. 

The  last  hour  had  been  an  interval  from 
pain  witli  Mrs.  M'Mahon.  In  the  course  of 
the  day  both  the  })riest  and  the  doctor  ar- 
rived, and  she  appeared  somewhat  better. 
The  doctor,  however,  jjrepared  them  for  the 
worst,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  oijinion, 
the  spasms  retm-ned  with  dreadful  violence, 
and  in  the  lapse  of  two  hours  after  his  visit, 
this  pious  and  virtuous  woman,  after  suft'er- 
ingunexami^led  agony  with  apatience  and  for- 
titude that  could  not  bes  urpas.sed,  expired 
in  the  midst  of  her  afflicted  family. 

It  often  happens  in  domestic  life,  that  in 
cases  where  long  and  undisturbed  affection 
is  for  the  first  time  dejjrived  of  its  object  by 
death,  there  suj)ervenes  upon  the  sorrow  of 
many,  a  feeling  of  awful  sympathy  with  that 
individual  whose  love  for  the  object  has  been 
the  greatest,  and  whose  loss  is  of  course  the 
most  irreparable.  So  was  it  with  the 
M'Mahons.  Thomas  M'Mahon  himself  could 
not  bear  to  witness  the  sufferings  of  his 
wife,  nor  to  hear  her  moans.  He  according- 
ly left  the  house,  and  walked  about  the  gai-- 
deu  and  farm-yard,  in  a  state  little  short  of 
actual  distraction.  When  the  last  scene  was 
over,  and  her  actual  sufferings  closed  for 
ever,   the  outrage  of  grief  among  his  chil- 
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dren  became  almost  hushed  from  a  dread  of 
■vvituessing  the  sutleriuf^  of  their  father  ;  and 
for  the  time  a  gieat  jjortion  of  their  own  sor- 
row was  merp;ed  in  what  they  felt  for  him. 
Nor  was  this  feeling  conlined  to  themselves. 
His  neighbors  and  acijuaintjmces,  on  hearing 
of  Mrs.  M'Muhou's  death,  almost  all  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  Oh,  what  will  become  of  him  ?  they  are 
nothing  an"  will  forget  her  soon,  as  is  natural, 
well  as  they  loved  her  ;  but  poor  Tom,  oh  ! 
what  on  earth  will  become  of  him  ?  " 

Every  eye,  however,  now  tin-ned  toward 
Bryan,  who  was  the  only  one  of  the  family 
po.ssessed  of  courage  enough  to  undertake 
the  task  of  breaking  the  heart-rending  in- 
telligence to  their  bereaved  father. 

"  It  nni.st  be  done,"  he  said,  "  and  the 
sooner  it's  done  the  better ;  what  would  I 
give  to  have  my  d:u'lin'  Kathleen  here  !  Her 
eye  and  her  advice  would  give  me  the  strength 
that  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of.  My  God, 
how  win  I  meet  him,  or  break  the  sorrowful 
tidings  to  him  at  all !  The  Lord  support 
me ! " 

"Ah,  but  Bryan,"  said  they,  "you  know- 
he  looks  up  to  wliatever  you  say,  and  how 
much  he  is  advised  by  you,  if  there  happens 
to  be  a  doubt  about  anything.  E.Kcept  her 
that's  gone,  there  was  no  one — " 

Bryan  raised  his  hand  with  an  expression 
of  resolution  and  something  like  de-pair,  in 
order  as  well  as  he  could  to  intimate  to  them, 
that  he  wished  to  hear  no  allusion  made  to 
her  whom  they  had  lost,  or  that  he  must  be- 
come incapacitated  to  perform  the  task  he 
had  to  encounter,  and  taking  his  hat  he  pro- 
ceeded to  find  his  father,  wliom  he  met  be- 
hind the  garden. 

It  may  be  obsen-ed  of  'deep  grief,  that 
whenever  it  is  excited  bj-  the  loss  of  what  i? 
good  and  virtuous,  it  is  never  a  soUtary  pas- 
sion, we  mean  witliin  the  circle  of  domestic 
life.  So  far  from  that,  there  is  not  a  kindred 
affection  under  the  influence  of  a  virtuou:? 
heart,  that  is  not  stimulated  and  strengthened 
by  its  emotion.s.  How  often,  for  instance, 
have  two  members  of  the  s  uue  family  rushed 
into  each  other's  arms,  when  struck  by  a 
common  seise  of  the  loss  of  some  individual 
that  was  dear  to  both,  because  it  was  felt 
that  the  very  fact  of  loving  the  same  object 
had  now  made  tlienx  dear  to  each  other. 

The  father,  on  seeing  Bryan  approach, 
stood  for  a  few  moments  and  looked  at  him 
eagerly  ;  he  tlien  approached  him  with  a  liasty 
ami  unsettled  step,  and  said,  "  Bryan,  Bryan, 
I  .see  it  in  your  face,  she  has  left  us,  she  has 
left  us,  she  lias  left  us  all,  an'  slio  has  left  m<- ; 
an'  how  am  I  to  live  wthout  hrr  ?  answer  mo 
tliat ;  an  then  give   me   consolation  if  you 


[  He  tlirew  himself  on  his  son's  neck,  and 
I  by  a  melancholy  ingenuity  attemptcul  to  S6- 

■  duce  him  as  it  were  from  the  tirmncss  which 
!  he  appeared  to  preserve  in  the  discharge  of 
[  tliis  soiTowful  tivsk,  with  a  hoi)e  that  he 
'  might  countenance  him  in  the  excess  of  his 
;  grief — "  Oh,"  he  added,  "  we  have  lost  her. 

i  Bry.ui — you  and  I,  the  two  that  she — that 

■  she — I'oitr  word  was  everything  to  her,  a  law 
i  to  her  ;  and  she  wfus  so  proud  out  of  you— 
!  an'  her  eye  would  rest  upon  you^imilin',  as 
i  much  as  to  siy — tliere's  my  .son,  haven't  I  a 

right  to  feel  proud  of  him,  for  he  has  never 
'  once  vexed  his  mother's  heart '?  nayther  did 
]  you,  Bryan,  nayther  did  you,  but  now  who 

will  praise  you  as  she  did "?  who  will  boast  of 
:  you  behind  your  back,  for  she  seldom  did  it 
!  to  your  face  ;  and  now  that  smile  of  love  and 

kindness  will  never  be  on  her  ble,ssed  lips 

■  more.  Sure  you  won't  blame  nw,  Bryan — 
;  oh,  sure   above   all   men   livin',    you   won't 

blame  me  for  feelin'  her  loss  as  I  do." 

The  associations  excited  by  the  language 
I  of  his  father  were  such  as  Bryan  was  by  no 
I  means  prepared  to  meet.  Still  he  concen- 
trated all  his  moral  power  and  resolution  in 
order  to  acf-omplish  the  task  he  had  under- 
}  taken,  which,  indeed,  w.os  not  so  nmch  to 
j  announce  his  mother's  death,  as  to  support 
1  his  father  under  it.  After  a  violent  effort, 
;  he  at  length  said  : — 

"Ai'e  you  sorry,  father,  because  God  has 
I  taken  my  mother  to  Himself?  Would  3-011 
wish  to  have  her  here,  in  pain  and  suffering  ? 
Do  you  grudge  her  heaven '?  Father,  you 
were  always  a  brave  and  strong,  fearless  man, 
I  but  what  are  you  now  ?  Is  this  the  example 
j  you  are  settin'  to  us,  who  ought  to  look  up 
I  to  _you  for  support?  Don't  you  know  my 
!  motlier's  in  heaven  '!  Why,  one  would  think 
,  you're  sorry  for  it  ?  Come,  (^oine,  father, 
;  set  your  childre'  an  example  now  when  they 
!  want  it,  tliat  they  c:in  look  ui)  to— be  a  man, 
and  don't  forget  tliat  she's  in  God's  Glory, 
,  Come  in  now,  and  comfort  the  r(!st." 
j  "  Ay,  but  when  I  tliink  of  wliat  she  was, 
I  Bryan  ;  of  what  she  wius  to  me,  Bryan,  fi-om 
]  the  first  day  I  ever  called  her  my  wife,  ay, 
I  and  before  it,  when  she  could  get  better 
j  matches,  when  she  struggled,  and  waited, 
j  and  fought  for  me,  against  all  opposition,  till 
her  father  an'  mother  saw  her  licai-t  was  fixed 
I  upon  me ;  liould  your  tongue,  Bryan,  I'll 
I  have  no  one  to  stoj)  m_v  giief  for  her,  where 
is  she  ■?  wliere's  my  wife,  I  tell  you?  where 'h 
Bridget  ^M'^Mahon"?— Bridget,  where  arej'ouif 
have  you  left  me,  gone  from  me,  an'  must  1 
live  here  widout  you  ?  must  I  riso  in  the 
mornin,'  and  neither  see  you  nor  hear  you  ?  or 
must  I  live  here  by  myself  an'  never  have 
your  opinion  nor  mlvice  to  ask  upon  any- 
thing im  I  used  to   do — Bridget   ll'Mahon, 
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why  did  you  leave  rae  ?  where  are  you  from 
me?" 

"Here's  Dora,"  said  a  sweet  but  broken 
voice  ;  "  here's  Dora  M'Mahon — your  own 
Dora,  too — and  that  you  love  bekaise  I  was 
like  her.  Oh,  come  with  me,  father,  darlin'. 
For  her  sake,  comj)Ose  yourself  and  come 
with  me.  Oh,  what  are  we  to  feel  I  wasn't 
she  our  mother  ?  Wasn't  she  ? — wasn't  she  '? 
'What  am  I  sayin'  ?  Ay,  but,  now — -we  have 
no  mother*  now  !  " 

M'Mahon  still  leaned  vtpon  his  son's  neck, 
but  on  hearing  his  favorite  daughter's  voice, 
lie  put  his  arm  round  to  where  she  stood, 
iind  clasping  her  in,  brought  her  close  to  him 
.  and  Bryan,  so  that  the  three  individuals 
formed  one  son-owing  group  together. 

"  Father,"  repeated  Dora,  "  come  with  me 
for  my  mother's  sake." 

He  started.  "  What's  that  you  say,  Dora  ? 
For  your  mother's  sake "?  I  mil,  darlin' — -for 
her  sake,  I  will.  Ay,  that's  the  way  to  manage 
me — for  her  sake.  Oh,  what  wouldn't  I  do 
for  her  sake  ?  Come,  then,  God  bless  you, 
darlin',  for  puttin'  that  into  my  head.  You 
may  make  me  do  anything  now,  Dora,  jewel 
— if  you  just  ax  it  for  her  sake.  Oh,  my 
God  !  an  is  it  come  to  this  ?  An'  am  I  talk- 
in'  this  way  ? — biit — well,  for  her  sake,  darlin' 
— for  her  sake.  Come,  I'll  go  in — but — but 
— oh,  Bryan,  how  can  I  ?  " 

■"You  know  father,"  replied  Bryan,  who 
now  held  his  arm,  "we  must  all  die,  and  it 
wiU  be  well  for  us  if  we  can  die  as  she  died. 
Didn't  father  Peter  say  that  if  ever  the  light 
of  heaven  was  in  a  human  heart,  it  was  in 
hers  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  when  I  go  in  an'  look  ujjon  her, 
an'  call  Bridget,  she  won't  answer  me." 

"  Father  dear,  you  are  takin'  it  too  much 
fo  heart." 

"Well,  it'll  be  the  first  time  she  ever  re- 
fused to  answer  me — the  first  time  that  ever 
her  lips  wUl  be  silent  when  I  sjDake  to  her." 

"But,  father,"  said  the  sweet  girl  at  his 
side,  "  think  of  me.  Sure  I'll  be  your  Dora 
more  than  ever,  now.  You  know  what  you 
promised  me  this  minute.  Oh,  for  her  sake, 
and  for  God's  sake,  then,  don't  take  it  so 
much  to  heart.  It  was  my  grandfather  sent 
ine  to  you,  an'  he  says  he  want's  to  see  you, 
an'  to  spake  to  you." 

"  Oh  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  My  poor  father, 
an'  he  won't  be  long  afther  her.  But  this  is 
the  way  wid  all,  Bryan — the  way  o'  the  world 
itself.  We  must  go.  I  didn't  care,  now, 
how  soon  I  followed  her.     Oh,  no,  no." 

"  Don't  say  so,  father  ;  think  of  the  family 
you  have  ;  think  of  how  you  love  them,  and 
Iiow  they  love  you,  father  dear..  Don't  give 
way  so  much  to  this  sorrow.  I  know  it's 
hard  to  bid  you  not  to  do  it ;  but  you  know 


we  must  strive  to  overcome  ourselves.  I 
hope  there's  happy  days  and  years  before  u8 
still.  We'll  have  our  leases  soon,  you  know, 
an'  then  we'll  feel  firm  and  comfortable  :  an' 
you  know  you'll  be — we'll  all  be  near  where 
she  sleeps." 

"  Where  she  sleeps.  Well,  there's,  comtori 
in  that,  Biyan — there's  comfort  in  that." 

The  old  man,  though  very  feeble,  on  see- 
ing him  approach,  rose  iip  and  met  him. 
"  'Tom,"  said  he,  "  be  a  man,  and  don't  shame 
my  white  hairs  nor  your  o\vii.  I  lost  your 
mother,  an'  I  was  as  fond  of  her,  an'  had  as 
good  a  right,  too,  as  ever  you  were  of  her 
that's  now  an  angel  in  heaven  ;  but  if  I  lost 
her,  I  boi-e  it  as  a  man  ought.  I  never  yet 
bid  you  do  a  thing  that  you  didn't  do,  but  I 
now  bid  you  stop  cryin',  an  don't  fly  in  the 
face  o'  God  as  you're  doin'.  You  respect  my 
white  haii-s,  an'  God  will  help  you  as  he  has 
done ! " 

The  venerable  appearance  of  the  old  man, 
the  melancholy  but  tremulous  earnestness 
■with  which  he  spoke,  and  the  placid  .spirit 
of  submission  which  touched  his  whole  bear- 
ing with  the  light  of  an  inward  piety  that  no 
age  could  dim  or  overshadow,  all  combined 
to  work  a  salutary  influence  upon  M'Mahon. 
He  evidently  made  a  great  effort  at  com- 
posure, nor  without  success.  His  grief  be- 
came calm  ;  he  paid  attention  to  other  mat- 
ters, and  by  the  aid  of  Bryan,  and  fi-om  an 
anxiety  lest  he  should  disturb  or  offend  hi:5 
father  by  any  further  excess  of  soitow,  he  was 
enabled  to  jjreserve  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
jjosure  than  might  have  been  expected. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Ilycy  Concerts  a  Plot  and  is  iirgcd  to  Marry. 

The  Hogans,  who  seldom  missed  a  Wake, 
Dance,  Cockfight  or  any  other  place  of 
amusement  or  tumult,  were  not  jweseut,  we 
need  scarcely  assure  our  readers,  at  the  wake- 
house  of  Mrs.  M'Mahon.  On  that  night  they 
and  Teddy  Phats  were  all  sitting  in  their 
usual  domicile,  the  kiln,  already  mentioned, 
expecting  Hycy,  when  the  following  brief  dia- 
logue took  place,  previous  to  his  appearance  : 

"  What  keeps  this  lad,  Hycy  ?  "  said  Bat  ; 
"an'  a  complate  lad  is  in  his  coat,  when  he 
has  it  on  him.  Troth  I  have  my  doubts 
whether  this  same  gentleman  is  to  be  de- 
pended on." 

"Gentleman,  indeed,"  exclaimed  Philip, 
"nothing  short  of  that  ^^dll  sarvehim,  shui-e. 
To  be  depinded  on.  Bat !  Why,  thin,  its 
more  than  I'd  like  to  say.  Howanever,  he's 
as  far  in,  an'  farther  than  we  ai'e." 
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"There's  no  uso  in  our  quiuTelin'  wid  him,"  \ 
said  Phats,  in  his  natural  manner.  "  If  he's 
in  our  power,  we're  in  his  ;  an'  you  luiow  he 
could  soon  make  the  counthry  too  hot  to  hold  | 
us.  Along  wid  all,  too,  he's  as  revengeful  us 
the  dioule  himself,  if  not  a  thrilie  more  so."    ; 

"  If  he  an'  Kathleen  gets  bothered  to- 
gether," said  Philip,  "  'twould  be  a  good  look  ! 
up  for  us,  at  any  rate."  I 

Kate  Hogan  was  the  only  female  present,  j 
the  truth  being  that  Philip  and  Ned  were  I 
both  widowers,  owing,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved, to  the  brutal  treatment  which  their 
iiufortunate  wives  received  at  theu"  hands. 

"  Don't  quari-el  wid  him,"  said  she,  "  if 
you  can,  at  any  rate,  till  we  get  him  more  in 
our  jrawer,  an'  that  he'll  be  soon,  maybe.  If 
we  fall  out  wid  him,  we'd  liave  to  lave  the  | 
place,  an'  maybe  to  go  farther  than  we  in-  i 
tend,  too.  AVherever  -we  went  over  the  pro-  i 
vince,  this  you  know  wa.s  our  headcjuarters. 
Here's  where  idl  belongin'  to  us— I  mane  that ' 
ever  died  a  natural  death,  or  drew  their  last 
breath  in  the  counthry — rests,  an'  I'd  not 
like  to  go  far  ft-om  it." 

"  Let  what  will  happen,"  said  Philip,  with 
an  oatli,  "  I'd  lose  my  right  arm  before  Bry-  j 
au  M'Mahon  puts  a  ring  on  Kathleen." 

"  I  can  tell  you  that  Hycy  has  no  notion  of  \ 
marryiu'  her,  thin,"  said  Kate.  j 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  her  hus-  . 
band.  | 

"  I've  a  little  bird  that  tells  me,"  she  re- 
plied. 1 

"  Gerald  Cavanagh  an'  his  wife  doesn't  \ 
thuik  so,"  said  Philip.  "  They  and  Jemmy 
Burke  has  the  match  nearly  made." 

"  They  may  make  the  match,"  said  Kate, 
'•  but  it's  more  than  they'll  be  able  to  do  to 
make  the  marriage.  Hycy 's  at  greater  game, 
I  tell  you  ;  but  whether  he  is  or  not,  I  tell 
you  agiiiu  that  Bryan  M'^Mahon  will  have  her 
ill  spite  of  all  opposition." 

"  May  be  not,"  said  Phats ;  "  Hycy  will 
take  care  o'  that  ;  he  has  him  set ;  he'll  work 
him  a  charm  ;  he'll  take  cai-e  that  Bryan 
won't  be  long  in  a  tit  way  to  offer  himself  as 
a  match  for  her." 

••  More  power  to  him  in  that,"  said  Philip  ; 
••  if  In-  makes  a  beggarraan  of  him  he  may  de- 
])end  on  us  to  the  back-bone." 

"  Have  no  hand  in  injurin'  Bryan  M'Ma- 
lion,"  .said  Kate.  "  Keep  him  from  man-}4n' 
Kathleen  if  you  like,  or  if  you  can  ;  but,  if 
you're  wi.se,  don't  injure  the  boy."  : 

'•  Why  so  ?"  asked  Philip.  ! 

"  That's  nothing  to  you,  "  she  replied  ;  "  for  ; 
a  raisoii  I  have  ;  anil  mark  me,  I  wani  you 
not  to  do  so  or  it'll  be  worse  for  you."  j 

"  WHiy,  who  are  we  afniid  of,  barrin  Hycy  j 
himself  ?  "  I 

"  It's  no  matther  ;  there's  them  livin'  could  : 


make  you  afeard,  an'  m.aybe  will,  too,  if  you 
injure  that  boy." 

"I'd  just  knock  him  on  the  head,"  replied 
the  ferocious  ruffian,  "  as  soon  as  I  would  a 
mad  dog." 

"Whisht,"  said  Phats,  "here's  Hycy; 
don't  you  hear  his  foot  '>.  " 

Hycy  entered  in  a  few  moments  afterw;u-ds, 
and,  after  the  usual  gi-eetings,  sat  do\vu  by 
the  fire. 

"De  night's  could,"  said  Phats,  resuming 
his  brogue  ;  "but  here,"  he  added,  pulling 
out  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  "  is  something  to 
warm  de  blood  in  us.  WLU  you  thry  it, 
Meeisther  Hycy '?  " 

"  By-and-by — not  now  ;  but  help  youi-- 
selves. " 

"  WTien  did  you  see  Miss  Kathleen,  Mas- 
ther  Hycy,"  asked  Kate. 

"You  mean  Miss  Kathleen  the  Proud?" 
he  replied — "my  Lady  Dignity — I  have  a 
crow  to  i^luck  with  her." 

"  Wliat  crow  have  you  to  pluck  wid  her  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  fiercely.  "You'll  pluck  no  crow 
wid  her,  or,  if  j-ou  do,  7'Wtind  abag  to  hould 
the  fedhers — mind  that." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Phihp  ;  "  whatever's  to  be 
done,  she  must  come  to  no  harm." 

"  Why,  the  crow  I  have  to  pluck  with  her, 
Mi-s.  Hogan,  is — let  me  see — why — to — to 
many  her — to  bind  her  in  the  bands  of  holy 
wedlock  ;  and  you  know,  when  I  do,  I'm  to 
give  you  all  a  house  and  place  free  gratis  for 
nothing  during  your  lives — that's  what  I 
pledge  myself  to  do,  and  not  a  rope  to  hang 
youi-selves,  worthy  gentlemen,  as  Fiiiigau 
would  say.  I  pass  over  the  fa«t,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, laughing,  "  of  the  peciihar  intimacy 
which,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  cstalilished 
between  Jemmy,  the  gentleman's  old  oiilc 
drawei-s,  and  your  wrenching-irons ;  how- 
ever, that  is  not  the  matter  at  isrescut,  and  I 
am  somewhat  in  a  hiury." 

"  You  heard."  said  Bat,  "  that  Bryan 
jM'Mahon  has  lost  his  mother '? " 

"I  did,"  said  the  other;  "poor  orphan 
lad,  I  pity  him." 

"  We  know  you  do,"  said  B.at,  with  a  vin- 
dictive but  approving  sneer. 

"I  assure  you,"  continued  Hycy,  "  I  wish 
the  young  man  well." 

"  Dunn'  der  lives,"  repeated  Phats,  who 
had  eridently  been  pondei'ing  over  Hycy's 
promised  gift  to  the  Hogans  ; — "  throth,"  he 
observed  with  a  grin,  "  dcre  may  be  some- 
thing under  dat  too.  Ay  !  an'  she  wishes 
Bryan  ^I'Mahon  well,"  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  red  eyebrows. 

"Shiss,"  rephed  Hycy,  mimicking  him, 
"  her  does." 

"  But  you  must  have  de  still-house  nowhere 
but  in  Ahadiura  for  alls  dat" 
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"  For  alls  dats,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Dat  will  do  den,"  said  Phats,  composedly. 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  Hycy.  "Now, 
Phats,  have  you  examined  and  pitched  uj)on 
the  place  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,"  rephed  Phats,  speaking  in 
his  natural  manner,  "I  have;  an' a  betther 
spot  isn't  in  Europe  than  there  is  undher  the 
hip  of  Cullamore.  But  do  you  know  how 
Roger  Cooke  sarved  Adam  Blakelv  of  Glen- 
cuil  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  well,"  replied  Hycy,  "  he  ruined 
him." 

"But  we  dow't  know  it,"  said  Ned  ;  "  how 
was  it,  Teddy  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  set  \v^  a  still  on  his  projDerty — 
an'  you  know  Adam  owns  the  whole  town- 
land,  jist  as  Bryan  M'Mahon  does  Ahadarra 
■ — an'  nfthcr  tln-ee  or  four  runniu  she  gets  a 
l)loody  scoundrel  to  inform  upon  Adam,  as  if 
it  was  him  an'  not  himself  that  had  the  still. 
Clinton  the  ganger — may  the  devil  break  his 
neck  at  any  rate  ! — an'  the  redcoats — came 
and  found  all  right,  Still,  Head,  and  Worm." 

"  Well,"  snid  Bat,  "  an'  how  did  that  ruin 
him  ?  " 

"AMiy,  liy  the  joresent  law,"  returned 
Phats,  "  it's  the  townland  that  must  pay  the 
line.  Poor  Adam  wasn't  to  say  very  rich  ; 
he  had  to  pay  the  tine,  however,  and  now 
he's  a  beggar — root  an'  branch,  chick  an' 
cliild  out  of  it.  Do  you  undherstaud  that, 
Misther  Hycy?" 

"  No,"  replied  Hycy,  "  you're  mistaken  ;  I 
have  recourse  to  tlie  still,  because  I  want 
cash.  Honest  Jemmy  the  gentleman  has 
taken  the  sMntZ  an' won't  fork  out  any  longer, 
so  that  I  must  either  run  a  cast  or  two  every 
now  an'  then,  or  turn  clodhopper  like  him- 
self. So  much  I  say  for  your  information, 
Mr.  Phats.  In  the  meantime  let  us  see 
what's  to  be  done.  Here,  Ned,  is  a  five- 
pound  note  to  buy  barley  ;  keep  a  strict  ac- 
count of  this  ;  for  I  do  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  a  person  to  be  played  on.  There's  an- 
other thirty-shilling  note — or  stay,  I'll  make 
it  two  pounds — to  enable  you  to  bos  uji  the 
still-house  and  remove  the  vessels  and  things 
from  Glendearg.  Have  you  all  ready, 
Philij)  ? "  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Hogan. 

"  All,"  replied  Philip  ;  "  sich  a  Still,  Head, 
and  Worm,  you'd  not  find  in  Europe — ready 
to  be  set  to  work  at  a  minute's  notice." 

"When,"  said  Hycy,  rising,  "will  it  be 
necessary  that  I  should  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  We'll  let  you  know,"  replied  Phats, 
"  when  we  want  you.  Kate  here  can  drop 
in,  as  if  by  accident,  an'  give  the  ha)uhuord." 

"Well,  then,  good-night — stay,  give  me  a 
glass  of  w  hiskey  before  I  go  ;  and,  before  I 
do  go,  hsten.     You  know  the   confidence  I 


place  in  every  one  of  you  on  this  occa.- 
sion  ?  " 

"  We  do,"  replied  Philip  ;  "  no  doubt  of  it." 

"  Listen,  I  say.  I  swear  by  all  that  a  man 
can  swear  by,  that  if  a  soul  of  you  ever 
breathes— I  hope,  by  the  way,  tliat  these 
young  savages  are  all  asleep " 

"As  sound  as  a  top,"  said  Bat,  "everyone 
o'  them." 

"  WeU,  if  a  single  one  of  you  ever  breathes 
my  name  or  mentions  me  to  a  human  being  as 
in  any  way  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  business  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
I'U  make  the  coiintry  too  hot  to  hold  you — ■ 
and  you  need  no  ghost  to  tell  you  how  easily 
I  could  dispose  of  you  if  it  went  to  that." 

Kate,  when  he  had  repeated  these  words, 
gave  him  a  j^eculiar  glance,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  short  abrupt  laugh  that 
seemed  to  have  something  derisive  in  it. 

"Is  there  anything  to  be  laughed  at  in 
what  I  am  saying,  most  amiable  Mrs. 
Hogan  ?  "  he  asked. 

Kate  gave  either  a  feigned  or  a  real  start 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Laughed  at !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  if  sur- 
l^rised  ;  "  throth  I  wasn't  thinkin'  of  you  at 
all,  Mr.  Hycy.     What  wor  you  sayin'  ?  " 

"That  if  my  name  ever  haispeus  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  this  business, 
I'll  send  the  wdiole  kit  of  _you — hammers, 
budgets,  and  sothering-irons  — to  hell  or 
Connaught ;  so  think  of  this  now,  and  good- 
night." 

"  There  goes  as  d d  a  vagabond,"  said 

Ned,  "  as  ever  stretched  hemp  ;  and  only 
tiiat  it's  our  own  business  to  make  the  most 
use  we  can  out  of  liim,  I  didn't  care  the  devil 
had  him,  for  I  don't  like  a  bone  in  his  skin." 

"Wliy,"  said  Philip,  "I  see  what  he's  at 
now.  Sure  enough  he'll  jJut  the  copiu'-stone 
on  Bryan  M'Mahon  at  any  rate — that,  an'  it 
we  can  get  the  house  and  place  out  of  him — 
an'  what  need  we  cai-e  ?  " 

"Send  us  to  hell  or  Connaught,"  said 
Kate  ;  "  well,  that's  not  bad — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! " 

"What  arc  you  neigh erin' at ? "  said  her 
husband ;  "  and  what  set  you  a-caeklin'  to 
his  face  a  while  ago  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  carelessly.  "No 
matther,"  she  rei^lied,  "  for  a  raisou  I  had." 

"  Would  yoii  let  me  know  your  raison,  if 
you  plaise  ?  " 

"If  I  plaise — ay,  you  did  well  to  put  that 
in,  for  I  don't  plaise  to  let  you  know  any  , 
more  about  it.  I  laughed  bekaise  I  liked  to  i 
laugh  ;  an'  I  hope  one  may  do  that  'ithout 
being  brought  over  the  coals  about  it.  Go  I 
to  bed,  an'  give  me  another  glass  o'  whiskey, 
Ted — it  always  makes  me  sleep." 

Ted  had  been  for  some  minutes  evidentlj 
ruminating. 
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"  He  is  a  good  boy,"  said  he  ;  "  but  at  any 
rate  our  hands  is  in  the  Hou's  mouth,  an'  its 
not  our  poUcy  to  vex  him." 

Hycy,  on  his  way  home,  felt  himself  in 
better  spirits  than  he  had  been  in  for  some 
time.  The  ai-ninf^emcnt  with  young  Clinton 
gave  him  considerable  .sixtisfactiou,  and  he 
now  resolved  to  lose  as  little  time  as  possi- 
ble in  executing  his  own  part  of  the  contract. 
Clinton  liimself,  who  was  a  thouglitle.ss  young 
fellow,  fond  of  plea.sure,  and  with  no  great 
relish  for  business,  was  guided  almost  in 
everything  by  his  knowing  old  uncle  the 
gauger,  on  whom  he  and  his  sister  depended, 
and  who  looked  upon  him  as  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  employment  unless  the  management 
of  a  clieai)  farnj,  such  as  would  necessarily 
draw  his  attention  from  habits  of  idleness 
and  expense  to  those  of  application  and  in- 
dustry Being  aware,  from  common  report, 
that  M'JIahon's  extensive  and  improvable 
holding  in  Ahadju-ra  was  out  of  lease,  he  im- 
mediately set  his  heart  upon  it,  but  knew 
not  exactly  in  what  manner  to  accomplish 
his  designs,  in  securing  it  if  he  could,  with- 
out exposing  himself  to  susjiicion  and  a  good 
deal  of  obloquy  besides.  Old  Clinton  was 
one  of  those  sheer  and  hardened  sinners 
who,  without  either  scruple  or  remorse,  yet 
think  it  worth  \\hile  to  keep  as  good  terms 
with  the  world  as  tliey  can,  whil-.t  at  the 
same  time  they  laugh  and  de.spise  in  then* 
heai'ts  all  tliat  is  worthy  of  honor  and  re- 
spect in  it.  His  nephew,  however,  had  some 
positive  good,  and  not  a  little  of  that  light 
and  reckless  profligacy  which  is  often  mis- 
taken for  heart  and  spirit.  Hycy  and  he, 
though  not  very  long  acquainted,  were,  at 
the  present  period  of  our  nanvitive,  on  verj' 
intimate  terms.  They' had,  it  is  true,  a  good 
many  propensities  in  connuon,  and  these 
were  what  constituted  the  bond  between 
them.  They  were  companions  but  not 
fxieuds ;  and  Clinton  saw  m;my  tilings  in 
Hycy  which  disgusted  him  exceedingly,  and 
.-.carcely  anything  more  than  the  contempt- 
uous manner  in  which  he  .spoke  of  and  f  icnti d 
his  parents.  He  liked  his  society,  b(  c;uiso 
he  was  lively  and  without  any  of  tliat  higli 
and  honorable  moral  feeling  which  is  often 
troublesome  to  a  companion  who,  like  Clin- 
ton, was  not  possessed  of  much  scruple  while 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  jjleasm-es.  On 
this  account,  therefore,  we  say  that  he  rel- 
ished liis  society,  but  could  neither  respect 
nur  esteem  him. 

On  the  following  morning  at  breakfast,  his 
uucle  asked  him  wliere  he  luul  dined  the  day 
before. 

"With  Hycy  Burke,  sir,"  replied  the 
uephew. 

•  Yes  ;  that  is  honest  Jtinmy's  son — a  very 


great  man  in  his  own  conceit,  Harry.  You 
seem  to  Uke  him  very  much." 

Han-y  felt  a  good  deal  puzzled  as  to  the 
nature  of  liis  reply.  He  knew  very  well  that 
his  uucle  did  not  relish  Hycy,  and  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  exactly  state  his  opinion 
of  him  without  bringing  in  question  his  own 
penetration  and  good  taste  in  keeping  his 
society.  Then,  with  respect  to  his  sister, 
although  he  had  no  earthly  intention  of  see- 
ing her  the  wife  of  sucli  a  person,  still  he  re- 
solved to  be  able  to  say  to  Hycj-  that  he  had 
not  broken  his  word,  a  consideration  which 
would  not  have  bound  Hycy  one  moment 
under  the  same  circumstimces. 

"  He's  a  very  pleasant  young  fellow,  sir," 
replied  the  other,  "  and  has  been  exceedingly 
civil  and  attentive  to  me." 

"  Ay  ! — do  you  Uke  him — do  you  esteem 
him,  I  mean  ?  " 

"I  dare  say  I  will,  sir,  when  I  come  to 
know  him  better." 

" 'Which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  at  pres- 
ent you  do  not.  So  I  thought.  You  have 
a  portion  of  good  sense  about  you,  but  in  a 
thousand  things  you'i-e  a  jackass,  Harry." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  his  nephew, 
laughing  heartily  ;  "  thank  you  for  the  com- 
pliment.    I  am  ]io\ir  nephew,  you  know." 

"  You  have  a  parcel  of  d d  scruples,  I 

say,  that  are  ridiculous.  What  the  devil 
need  a  man  CiU'e  about  in  this  world  but  ap- 
pearances ?  Mind  your  own  interests,  keep 
up  appearances,  and  you  have  done  your 
duty." 

"But  I  should  like  to  do  a  little  more 
than  keep  up  appearances,"  rc2)iicd  his 
uephew. 

'■  I  know  you  would,"  said  his  uncle,  "  and 
it  is  for  that  especitd  reason  tliat  I  say  you're 
cai-rying  the  ears.  I'm  now  a  long  tiine  in 
the  world,  Mastlier  Harry — sixty-two  years 
— although  I  don't  look  it,  nor  anything  like 
it,  and  in  the  course  of  that  time — or,  at  all 
events,  ever  since  I  was  alile  to  form  my  own 
opinions,  I  never  met  a  man  that  wasn't  a 
rogue  in  something,  with  the  exception  of — 
let  me  see — one — two — three— four — five — 
I'm  not  able  to  make  out  the  half-dozen." 

"And  who  were  tlie  five  honorable  excep- 
tions ?  "  asked  his  niece,  smiling. 

"  They  were  the  five  fools  of  the  p;u-ish, 
Mai'ia — and  yet  I  am  WTong,  still — for  ]3ob 
M'Caiin  w:us  as  thievi.sh  as  the  very  devil 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity.  And  now, 
do  you  know  the  conclusion  I  come  to  from 
all  this?" 

"I  suppose,"  said  his  uieco,  "  that  no  man's 
honest  but  a  fool." 

"Thank  you,  Maria.  "VN'ell  done — you've 
hit  it.  By  the  way,  it's  scema  M'J^hon'a 
wife,  of  Carriglass,  is  dead." 
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"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Hany  ;  "  that  is  a  respect- 
able family,  father,  by  all  accounts." 

"  Whj',  they  neither  rob  nor  steal,  I  be- 
lieve," replied  his  uncle.  "They  are  like 
most  peoijle,  I  suppose,  honest  in  the  ej'e  of 
the  law — honest  because  the  laws  keep  them 
so." 

"  I  did  not  think  your  opinion  of  the  world 
wns  so  bad,  uncle,"  said  Maria  ;  "  I  hope  it 
is  not  so  bad  as  you  say  it  is." 

"All  I  can  say,  then,"  replied  the  old 
Cynic,  "  that  if  you  wait  tiU  you  find  an  hon- 
est jnan  for  your  husband,  you'll  die  an  old 
maid." 

"Well,  but  excuse  me,  uncle,  is  that  safe 
doctrine  to  lay  down  before  your  nephew,  or 
myself?" 

"Pooh,  as  to  you,  you  silly  girl,  what  have 
you  to  do  with  it?  We're  talkin'  about  men, 
now — about  the  world,  I  say,  and  hfe  in  gen- 
eral." 

"And  don't  vou  wish  Harry  to  be  hon- 
est?" 

"Yes,  where  it  is  his  interest;  and  ditto 
to  roguery,  where  it  can  be  done  safely." 
•    "  I  know  you  don't  feel   what   j-ou  say, 
uncle,"  she  obsei-ved,  "nor  beheve  it  eith- 
er." 

"  Not  he,  Maria,"  said  her  brother,  awaken- 
ing out  of  a  reverie ;  "  but,  uncle,  as  to 
Hycy  Burke — ^I  don't — hem." 

"  You  don't  what  ?  "  asked  the  other,  rising 
and  staring  at  him. 

His  nephew  looked  at  his  sister,  and  was 
silent. 

"Ypu  don't  mean  what,  man? — always 
speak  out.  Here,  help  me  on  with  this  coat. 
Fethertonge  and  I  are  taking  a  ride  up  to- 
morrow as  far  as  Ahadarra. " 

"That's  a  man  I  don't  Hke,"  said  the 
nephew.  "  He's  too  soft  and  too  sweet,  and 
speaks  too  low  to  be  honest." 

"  Honest,  you  blockhead  !  Wlio  says  he's 
honest  ?  "  replied  his  uncle.  "  He's  as  good 
a  thing,  however,  an  excellent  man  of  the 
world  that  looks  to  the  main  i3oint,  and — 
keeps  up  appearances.  Take  care  of  your- 
selves ; "  and  with  these  words,  accompanied 
with  a  shrewd,  knavish  nod  that  was  peculiar 
to  him,  in  giving  which  with  expression  he 
was  a  perfect  adept,  he  left  them. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  brother  and  his 
sister  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  latter 
said,  "  Can  it  be  possible,  Hany,  that  my 
uncle  is  serious  in  all  he  saj-s  on  this  sub- 
ject?" 

Her  brother,  who  paid  more  regard  to  the 
principles  of  his  sister  than  her  uncle  did, 
felt  gi'eat  reluctance  in  answering  her  in  the 
affirmative,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  he  re- 
solved to  stretch  a  httle  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon decency. 


1  "  Not  at  all,  Maria  ;  no  man  relishes  hon- 
esty more  than  he  does.  He  only  speaks  in 
this  fashion  because  he  thinks  that  honest 
men  are  scarce,  and  so  they  are.  But,  by- 
the-way,  talking  about  Hycy  Burke,  Maria, 
how  do  you  like  him  ?  " 

"I  can't  say  I  admu-e  him,"  she  replied, 
"but  you  know- 1  have  had  very  slight  op- 
portunities of  forming  any  opinion." 

"From  what  you  have  seen  of  him,  what 
do  j'ou  think  ?  " 

"  Let  me  see,"  she  replied,  jiausing ; 
"  why,  that  he'll  meet  very  few  who  will 
think  so  higlily  of  liim  as  he  does  of  him- 
self." 

"He  thinks  very  highly  of  you,  then." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  she  asked 
somewhat  quickly. 

"Faith,  Maria,  fi-om  the  best  authority — 
because  he  himself  told  me  so." 

"  So,  then,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  fimi- 
ishing  you  with  a  toj^ic  of  conversation  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,  and  you  may  jjrepare 
yourself  for  a  surinise.  He's  attached  to 
you." 

"I  think  not,"  she  rejjUed  calmly. 

"  Why  so  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because,  if  you  wish  to  know  the  truth, 
I  do  not  think  him  eajjable  of  attachment  to 
any  one  but  himself." 

"  Faith,  a  veiy  good  reason,  Maria ;  but, 
seriouslj',  if  he  should  introduce  the  subject, 
I  trust,  at  all  events,  that  you  will  treat  him 
with  respect." 

"I  shall  certainly  respect  myself,  Hany. 
He  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  read  him  one 
of  my  uncle's  lectures  upon  life  and  honesty." 

"I  have  promised  not  to  be  his  enemy  in 
the  matter,  and  I  shall  keej)  mj'  word." 

"  So  you  may,  Harry,  with  perfect  safety. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  him  for  his  good  opin- 
ion ;  but " — she  paused. 

"  What  do  you  stoji  at,  Maria?  " 

"  I  was  onlv  about  to  add,"  she  replied, 
"  that  I  wish  it  was  mutual." 

"  You  wish  it,"  he  exclaimed.  "  What  do 
you  mean  by  that,  Maria  ?  " 

She  laughed.  "  Don't  j'ou  know  it  is  only 
a  form  of  speech  ?  a  jjolite  way  of  sajang 
that  he  does  not  rank  high  in  my  esteem  ?  " 

"Well,  well,"  he  replied,  "settle  that 
matter  between  you ;  perhaps  the  devU  is 
not  so  black  as  he's  painted," 

"A  very  unhappy  illustration,"  said  his 
sister,  "  whatever  has  put  it  into  your  head." 

"  Faith,  and  I  don't  know  what  put  it 
there.  However,  all  I  can  say  in  the  matter 
I  have  ah-eady  said.  I  am  not,  nor  shall  I 
be,  his  enemy.  I'll  trouble  you,  as  you're 
near  it,  to  touch  the  bell  till  George  gets 
the  horse.  I  am  going  iip  to  his  father's, 
now.     Shall  I  tell  him  that  John  Wiiliaee  is 
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disoai-dcd  ;    that   Le  will    l)e    received    with 
smiles,  and  that — ' 

"  How  can  you  be  so  foolish,  HaiTv  ?  " 

"Well,  good-bye,  at  any  rate.  You  ai-e 
perfectly  cajjable  of  deciding  for  youi-self, 
Maria." 

"I  trust  so,"  she  replied.  "There's 
George  with  your  horse  now." 

"It's  a  blue  look-up,  blaster  Hycy,"  said 
Clinton  to  himself  as  he  took  his  way  to 
Burke's.  "  I  think  you  have  but  little  chance  i 
in  that  quarter,  oh,  most  accomplished  Hycy, 
and  indeed  I  am  not  a  whit  sorry  ;  but  should 
be  very  much  so  were  it  otherwise." 

It  is  singular  enough  that  whilst  Clinton 
was  introducing  the  subject  of  Hycy's  attach- 
ment to  his  sister,  that  worthy  yomig  gentle- 
man was  sustaining  a  much  more  serious 
and  vehement  onset  upon  a  similar  subject 
at  home.  Gerald  Cavauagh  and  his  wife 
having  once  got  the  notion  of  a  marriage 
between  Ivatl deen  and  Hycy  into  their  heads, 
were  determined  not  to  rest  until  that  desir-  j 
able  consummation  should  be  brought  about.  ( 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  we  nnist 
assure  our  readei-s  that  Gerald  never  oniittoil 
any  opportunity  of  introducing  the  matter 
to  Jemmy  Bui'ke,  who,  as  he  liked  the  Cav- 
anaghs,  and  especiidly  Kathleen  herself,  who, 
indeed,  was  a  general  favorite,  began  to 
think  that,  idthough  in  point  of  circum- 
stances she  was  by  no  means  a  match  for 
him,  Hycy  might  do  still  worse.  It  is  true, 
his  wife  was  outrageous  at  the  bare  mention 
of  it ;  but  Jemmy,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
blunt  sarcasm,  had  a  resolution  of  his  own,  j 
and  not  unfrequently  took  a  kind  of  good-  | 
natured  and  shrewd  dehght  in  opposing  her  i 


iishes  whenever  he  found  them  to  bi 


reasonable.  For  several  months  jiast  he 
could  not  put  his  foot  out  of  the  door  tliat  j 
he  was  not  haunted  by  honest  Gerald  Cava- 
uagh, who  had  only  one  idea  constantly  be- 
fore him,  that  of  raising  his  daughter  to  the 
rank  and  state  in  which  he  knew,  or  at  least 
calculated  that  Hycy  Burke  would  keej}  her. 
Go  where  he  niight,  honest  Jemmy  was  at- 
tended by  honest  Geridd,  like  his  yWc/t.  At 
mass,  at  market,  in  every  fail-  throughout 
the  country  was  Cavanagh  sui'e  to  bring  uji 
the  subject  of  the  marriage  ;  and  what  was 
the  best  of  it,  he  and  hus  neighbor  dnmk 
each  other's  healths  so  repeatedly  on  the  head 
of  it,  that  they  often  .separated  in  a  state  that 
might  be  termed  anything  but  sober.  Nay, 
wliat  is  more,  it  was  a  fact  that  they  had  more 
than  once  or  twice  absolutely  an-anged  the 
whole  matter,  and  even  appointed  the  day 
for  the  wedding,  without  either  of  them 
.being  able  to  recollect  the  cii-cumstances  on 
the  following  morning. 

\Miilst   at   breakfiist   on   the  morning  in 


question,  Burke,  after  finishing  his  fii'st  cup 
of  tea,  addressed  his  wortliy  son  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Hycy,  do  you  intend  to  Uve  always  this 
way  ?  ' 

"  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Burke.  I  expect  to 
dine  on  something  more  substantial  tlian 
tea." 

"  You're  very  stupid,  Hycy,  not  to  imder- 
stand  mc  :  but,  indeed,  you  never  were  over- 
stocked wid  brains,  unfortunately,  as  I  know 
to  my  cost — but  what  I  mane  is,  have  you 
any  intention  of  changing  your  condition  in 
life  ?  Do  you  intend  to  marry,  or  to  go  on 
spendin'  money  upon  me  at  this  rate  ! " 

"The  old  lecture,  Mrs.  Burke,"  said  Hycy, 
addressing  his  mother.  "Father,  you  are 
sadly  deficient  in  originality.  Of  late  you 
are  perpetually  repeating  youi-self.  Why,  I 
suppose  to-morrow  or  next  day,  you  will  be- 
come geometrical  on  our  hands,  or  treat  us 
to  a  gi-ammatic:d  praxis.  Don't  you  think  it 
very  likely,  ilrs.  Burke  !  " 

"And  if  he  does,"  replied  his  mother, 
"it's  not  the  first  time  he  has  been  guilty  of 
both  ;  but  of  late,  all  the  little  shame  he  ha^l, 
he  has  lost  it." 

"  Faith,  and  if  I  hadn't  got  a  large  stock, 
I'd  a  been  run  out  of  it  this  many  a  day,  in 
regard  of  what  I  had  to  lose  in  that  way  for 
you,  Hycy.  However  I'll  thank  you  to  listen 
to  me.  Have  you  any  intention  of  marryin' 
a  wife  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,  Mr.  Bui-ke.  Not  a  doubt 
of  it." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  The  sooner 
you're  married,  the  sooner  you'll  settle  down. 
You'll  know,  then,  my  hul,  what  life  is." 

Honest  Jemmy's  sai'casm  was  likel)'  to 
caiTy  him  too  far  from  his  puii^ose,  which  was 
certainly  not  to  give  a  malicious  account  of 
matrimony,  but,  on  the  contrai-y,  to  recom- 
mend it  to  his  worthy  son. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Hycy,  winking  at 
his  mother,  "proceed." 

"  The  truth  is,  Hycy,"  he  added,  "  I  have  a 
wife  in  my  eye  for  you." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  the  other. 
"  I  did  imagine  it  was  there  you  had  her ; 
name — ilr.  Burke — name?  " 

"Troth,  I'm  ashamed,  Hycy,  to  name  her 
and  yourself  on  the  same  day." 

"  Well,  can't  you  name  her  to-daj-,  and 
postpone  me  until  to-moiTow '?  " 

"It  would  be  "almost  a  i:)ity  to  have  her 
throwni  away  upon  you.  A  good  and  vii-tuous 
wife,  however,  may  do  a  gi-eat  deiU  to  reclaim 
a  bad  husband,  and,  indeed,  you  wouldn't  be 
the  first  profligate  that  was  refoiTued  in  the 
same  way." 

"  Many  thanks,  !Mr.  Buike  ;  you  are  quite 
geological  this  morning  ;  isn't  he,  ma'am  V  " 
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"When  was  lie  ever  anything  else?  God 
pardon  hiiu  !  However,  I  know  what  he's 
exterminatm'  for ;  he  wants  you  to  marry 
Kathleen  Cavanagh." 

"  Ay  do  I,  Rosha ;  and  she  might  make  \ 
him  a  respectable  man  yet, — that  is,  if  any  i 
woman  could."  j 

"  Geological  again,  mother  ;  well,  really  i 
now,  Katsey  Cavanagh  is  a  splendid  girl,  a  I 
fine  animal,  no  doubt  of  it ;  all  her  points  are  { 
good,  but,  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Burke,  a  trifle  j 
too  bleVieiau  for  Hycy  the  accomplished."        j 

"  I  tell  you  she's  a  devilish  sight  too  good  [ 
for  you  ;  and  if  you  don't  maiTy  her,  you'll  t 
never  get  such  a  wAie."  \ 

"Troth,"  answered  Mrs.  Burke,  "I  think  i 
myself  there's  something  over  you,  or  you  1 
woukhi't  spake  as  you  do — ^a  wife  for  Hycy  —  | 
one  of  Gerald  Cavanagh's  daughters  make  a  j 
wife  for  him! — not  while  I'm  alive  at  any  j 
rate,  plaise  God." 

"While  you're  alive  ;  well,  maybe  not : — 
but  sure  if  it  plases  God  to  bring  it  about,  on 
your  own  plan,  I  must  endaivor  to  be  con- 
tented, Kosha ;  ay,  an'  how  do  you  know  but 
I'd  dance  at  their  weddin'  too  !  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"  Oh,  then,  it's  you  that's  the  bitther  pill. 
Jemmy  Burke  !  but,  thank  God,  I  disregard 
you  at  all  events.  It's  little  respect  you  pay 
to  my  feelings,  or  ever  did." 

"  I  tmst,  my  most  amiable  mother,  that 
you  won't  sutfer  the  equability  of  your  tem- 
jjer  to  be  disturbed  by  anything  proceeding 
fi-om  such  an  antiphlogistic  source.  Allow 
me  to  say,  Mr.  Burke,  that  I  have  higher 
game  in  view,  and  that  for  the  present  I  must 
beg  respectfully  to  decline  the  proposal 
which  you  so  kindly  made,  fully  sensible  as  I 
am  of  the  honor  you  intended  for  me.  If 
you  will  only  exercise  a  little  patience,  how- 
ever, perhaps  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ere 
long  of  presenting  to  you  a  lady  of  high  ac- 
complishments, amiable  manners,  and  very 
considerable  beautj'." 

"  Not  a  '  Crazy  Jane '  bargain,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Really,  Mi-.  Burke,  you  are  pleased  to  be 
sarcastic  ;  but  as  for  honest  Katsey,  have  the 
goodness  to  take  her  out  of  your  eye  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  she  only  blinds  you  to  your 
own  interest  and  to  mine." 

"  You  wouldn't  marry  Kathleen,  then  ?  " 

"For  the  present  I  say  most  assuredly 
not,"  replied  the  son,  in  the  same  ironical 
and  jjolite  tone. 

"Because,"  continued  his  father,  with  a 
vei"y  grave  smile,  in  which  there  was,  to  say 
truth,  a  good  deal  of  the  grin  visible,  "  as 
poor  Gerald  was  a  good  deal  anxious  about 
the  matther,  I  said  I'd  try  and  make  you 
many  her — io  oblige  him." 

Hycy  almost,  if  not  altogether,  lost  his 
equaninr'y   by  the   contemptuous   sarcasm 


implied  in  these  words.  "  Father,"  said  ho, 
to  save  trouble,  and  to  prevent  you  and  me 
both  from  thrashing  the  wind  in  this  man- 
ner, I  think  it  right  to  teU  you  that  T  have  no 
notion  of  marrying  such  a  girl  as  Cavanagh's 
daughter." 

"  No,"  continued  his  mother,  "  nor  if  you 
had,  I  wouldn't  suffer  it." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  father  ;  "  is  that 
your  mind  ?  " 

"  That's  my  mind,  sir." 

"  Well,  now,  listen  to  mine,  and  maybe. 
Hycy,  I'll  taiche  you  better  manners  and 
more  respect  for  your  father ;  suppose  I 
bring  your  brother  home  from  school, — suj)- 
pose  I  breed  him  up  an  honest  famer, — and 
Ruj)pose  I  give  him  all  my  property,  and  lave 
Mr.  Gentleman  Hycy  to  lead  a  gentleman's 
life  on  his  own  means,  the  best  way  he  can. 
There  now  is  something  for  you  to  suppose, 
and  so  I  must  go  to  my  men." 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke  and  went 
out  to  the  fields,  leaving  both  mother  and  son 
in  no  slight  degree  startled  by  an  intimation 
so  utterly  unexjiected,  but  which  they  knew 
enough  of  him  to  believe  was  one  not  at  all 
unlikelj^  to  be  acted  on  by  a  man  who  so  fre- 
quently followed  up  his  own  determinations 
with  a  spirit  amounting  almost  to  obstinacy. 

"  I  think,  mother,"  observed  the  latter, 
"we  must  take  in  sail  a  little  ;  'the  gentle 
man '  won't  hear  the  ironical  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, although  he  is  master  of  it  in  his  own 
way  ;  in  other  words,  Mr.  Burke  won't  bear 
to  be  laughed  at." 

"Not  he,"  said  liis  mother,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  was  half  angry  at  him  on  that  very 
account,  "  he'll  bear  nothing." 

"D — n  it,  to  tell  that  vulgar  bumpkin, 
Cavanagh,  I  supjaose  in  a  state  of  maudlin 
drunkenness,  that  he  would  make  me  marry 
his  daughter  —  to  oblige  him! — contempt 
could  go  no  further  ;  it  was  making  a  com- 
plete cipher  of  me." 

"  Ay,  but  I'm  disturbed  about  what  he 
Slid  going  out,  Hj-cy.  I  don't  half  like  the 
face  he  had  on  him  Avhen  he  said  it ;  and 
when  he  comes  to  discover  other  things,  too, 
money  matthers— there  will  be  no  keepin' 
the  house  md  him." 

'■I  fear  as  much,"  said  Hycy;  "however, 
we  must  only  play  our  cards  as  well  as  we 
can ;  he  is  an  impracticable  man,  no  doubt 
of  it,  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  a  young  fellow 
of  spuit  should  be  depending  on  such  a — 

"  '  Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  you  blocm  so  fresh  and  fair, 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds. 

And  I  sae  weary  fu'  o'  care,  itc. ,  &c.' 

"  Well,  well — I  do  not  relish  that  last  hint 
certainly,  and  if  other  projects  should  fail, 
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why,  as  touchinfr  tlie  fair  Katsey,  it  niip;lit 
not  be  impossible  tliat— liowever,  time  w-ill 
develop.  She  is  a  tine  ffirl,  a  m;if,Tjifict  nt 
creature,  no  doubt  of  it,  still,  most  matermJ 
relative,  as  I  said,  time  will  develop— by 
the  way,  Mrs.  ^I'Malion,  the  cloilhojjper's 
mother,  is  to  be  inten-ed  to-raon-ow,  and  I 
suppose  you  and  '  the  gentleman  '  will  attend 
the  funeral." 

"  Sartinly,  we  must." 

"  So  shall  '  the  accomplished.'  Clinton 
and  I  shall  honor  tljat  lugubrious  ceremony 
with  our  presence";  but  as  resi)ecting  the 
cli)dh()pi)er  himself,  meaning  thereby  Bryan 
of  Ahiularra,  he  is  provided  for.  What  an 
unlucky  thought  to  enter  into  the  old  fellow's 
noddle !  However,  non  coiistai,  as  Fiuigau 
would  say,  time  will  develop." 

"  You're  not  gainin'  ground  with  him  at  all 
events,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  ever  since  that 
CViizy  Jane  atfair  he's  changed  for  Ihe  worse 
towards  both  of  us,  or  ever  since  the  robbery 
I  ought  to  say,  for  he's  dark  and  has  some- 
thing on  his  mind  ever  since." 

"I'm  ill  the  dark  there  myself,  most  ami- 
able of  mothers  ;  however,  as  I  said  just 
now,  I  s'ly  time  will  develop." 

He  then  Ijegaii  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
business  of  the  day,  which  consisted  princi- 
pally in  riding  about  seeking  out  new  adven- 
tures, or,  as  they  term  it,  hunting  in  couples, 
with  Harrj'  Clinton. 


CH-IPTEE  Xm. 

Mrs.  ir iliiJion's  Funeral. 

On  the  morning  of  ilrs.  lI'Mahon's  funer- 
al, the  house  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was 
filled  with  rehitives  and  neighbors,  each  and 
all  anxious  to  soothe  and  give  comfort  to  the 
ofHicteil  family.  Protesaiits  and  Presbyte- 
rians were  there,  who  enterctl  as  deeply  and 
aflfectionately  into  the  sorrow  wliicli  was  felt 
as  if  they  were  connected  to  them  by  blood. 
Moring  about  with  sometliin<^  like  authority, 
was  Dennis  O'Chady,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Parisli  Clerk,  who,  with  a  semi-clerical  bear- 
ing, undertook  to  direct  the  reU<rious  devo- 
tions which  arc  usual  on  such  occrasions.  In 
consequence  of  tiie  dearth  of  schools  and 
teadiers  that  tlien  existed  in  our  unfortunate 
country,  it  fi-equently  happened,  that  pei-sons 
were,  from  necessity,  engaj,'ed  in  aiding  the 
performance  of  religious  duties,  who  were 
possessed  of  verj-  little  edm-ation.  if  not.  as 
was  too  often  the  ca.se,  absolutely  and  wholly 
illiterate.  Dennis  was  not  absolutely  illiter- 
ate, but,  in  good  truth,  he  was  liy  no  means 
far  removed  from  that   uncomfoi-table  cate- 


[  gory.      Finigan,  the  schoolmaster,  was  also 
\  present :   and   as   he   claimed   acquaintance 
'  witli  the  cLissics,  and  could  understand  and 
read  with   something   like   correctness   the 
Latin  offices,  which  were  frequently  repeated 
on  these  occasions  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  lofty  scorn  and  haughty 
i  supercilious  contempt  with  which  he  contem- 
j  plated   poor   Dennis,  who    kept   muttering 
away  at  the  Coii/ilmr  and  De  PnifitiuiLs  with 
a  barbarity  of  pronunciation  that  rendered 
it  impossilsle  for  human  eai-s  to  understand  a 
single  word  he  said.  Finigan,  swollen  with  an 
I  indignation  which  he  could  no  longer  sup- 
press, and  stimulated  by  a  gla.ss  or  two  of 
whiskey,  took  three  or  four  of  tlie  neighbore 
j  over   to   a   corner,    wliere,   whilst   his   eyes 
rested  on  Dennis  with  a  most  withering  ex- 
pression   of    scorn,   he   exclaimed — '"  Here, 
I  hand  me  that  manual,  and  get  out  o'  my 
way,  you  illiterate  nonentity  and  most  uu- 
i  sufi'orable  appendage  to  religion." 
,      He  then  took  the  book,  and  going  over  to 
I  the  coffin,  read  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice 
j  the  De  Profamhx  and  other  prayei-s  for  the 
I  dead,  casting  his   eyes  from  time  to   time 
I  upon  the  unfortunate  clerk  with  a  contempt- 
!  uous  bitterness  and  scorn  thiit,  for  force  of 
[  expression,  could  not  be  surpiissed.     When 
1  he  had  concluded,  he  looked  around  him 
j  with  a  sense  of  lofty  triumph  that  was  irre- 
sistible in  its  way.     "There,'' said  he,    "is 
something  like  accent  and  quantity  for  you 
— there  is  sometliing  that  may,  without  der- 
ogation   to   religion,    be  called  respectable 
l>erusal — an'  yet  to  say  that  a  man  like  me, 
wid  classical  accomplishments  and  projiensi- 
ties  fi-om  my  veiy  cnulle.  should  be  set  aside 
for  that  illiterate  \idgarian,  merely  because, 
like    eveiy  other    janius,  I    sometimes   in- 
dulge in  the  delectiible  enjojTnent  of  a  copi- 
ous libation,  is  too  bad." 

This  in  fact  was  the  (/ixt  of  his  resentment 
against  O'Gratly.  He  hml  been  in  the  habit 
for  some  time  of  acting  as  clerk  to  the  priest, 
who  bore  with  his  "  copious  libations,"  as 
he  called  them,  until  common  decency  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  allow  liim  any  longer 
the  privilege  of  taking  a  part  as  clerk  in  the 
ceremonies  of  religion. 

\\lien  this  was  over,  a  rustic  choir,  whom 
the  parish  clerk  had  organized,  and  in  a 
great  measure  taught  liimself,  apjiroached 
tlie  body  and  sang  a  liymn  over  it.  after 
whicli  the  preparations  for  its  removal  began 
to  be  made. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Tliomns 
M'Mahon  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
taste  a  morsel  of  food.  He  went  about  from 
place  to  place,  marked  by  such  evidences  of 
utter  prostration  and  dcspiir  that  it  was 
painful  to  look  upon   him,  esi)cciu.lly  when 
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one  consiclerecT  the  truth,  purity,  and  fervor 
of  the  affection  that  had  subsisted  between 
him  and  the  inestimable  Tvoman  he  had  lost. 
The  only  two  individuals  capable  of  exerais- 
ing  anj'  infiuence  upon  him  now  were  Brj'an 
and  his  daughter  Dora  ;  yet  even  they  could 
not  j)revail  upon  him  to  take  any  sustenance. 
His  face  was  haggard  and  pale  as  death,  his 
eyes  red  and  bloodshot,  and  his  very  body, 
which  had  always  been  erect  and  manly,  was 
now  stooped  and  bent  from  the  very  inten- 
sity of  his  affliction. 

He  had  been  about  the  garden  during  the 
scene  just  described,  and  from  tlie  garden 
he  passed  roimd  thi-ough  all  the  office-houses, 
into  every  one  of  which  he  entered,  looking 
at  them  in  the  stupid  bereavement  of  grief, 
as  if  he  had  only  noticed  them  for  the  first 
time.  On  going  into  the  cow-house  where 
the  animals  were  at  their  food,  he  approach- 
ed one  of  them — that  which  had  been  his 
wife's  favorite,  and  which  would  suffer  no 
hand  to  milk  her  but  her  own  — "  Ob, 
Bracky,"  he  said,  "  little  you  know  who's 
gone  from  you — even  you  miss  her  already, 
for  you  refused  for  the  last  three  days  to  let 
any  one  of  them  milk  you,  when  she  was  not 
here  to  do  it.  Ah,  Bracky,  the  kind  hand 
and  the  kind  word  that  you  liksd  so  well 
will  never  be  wid  you  more — that  low  sweet 
song  that  you  loved  to  listen  to,  and  that 
made  you  turn  round  while  she  was  milkin' 
you,  an'  lick  her  wid  your  tongue  from  pure 
affection — for  what  was  there  that  had  life 
that  didn't  love  her  ?  That  low,  sweet  song, 
Bracky,  yoii  will  never  hear  again.  Well, 
Brackj',  for  her  sake  I'm  come  to  tell  you, 
this  sorrowful  moruin',  that  while  I  have  life 
an'  the  means  of  keepin'  you,  from  me  an' 
them  she  loved  you  will  never  fiart." 

While  he  spoke  the  poor  animal,  feeling 
from  the  habit  of  instinct  that  the  hour  of 
milking  had  anived,  turned  round  and 
uttered  once  or  twice  that  affectionate  lowing 
with  which  she  usually  called  upon  the  de- 
parted to  come  and  relieve  her  of  her  fra- 
grant burthen.  This  was  more  than  the 
heart-broken  man  could  bear,  he  walked 
back,  and  entering  the  wake-house,  in  a 
burst  of  vehement  sorrow — "  Oh,  Bridget, 
my  wife,  my  wife— is  it  any  wondher  we 
should  feel  your  loss,  when  your  favorite, 
Bracky,  is  callin'  for  you  ;  but  you  won't 
come  to  her — that  voice  that  so  often  charm- 
ed her  will  never  charm  the  jioor  affectionate 
creature  again." 

"  Father  dear,"  said  Bryan,  "  if  ever  you 
were  called  upon  to  be  a  man  it  is  now." 

"But,  Byran,  'as  God  is  to  judge  me," 
replied  his  father,  "the  cow — her  own  cow 
—is  callin'  for  her  in  the  cow-house  widin — 
its  truth-     ~''>esn't  evei^-thing  miss  her — even 


poor  Bracky  feels  as  if  she  was  dasarted. 
Oh,  my  God,  an'  what  will  we  do — what  will 
/do!" 

This  anecdote  told  by  the  sorrowing  hus' 
baud  was  indeed  inexpressingly  affecting. 
Bryan,  who  had  collected  all  his  firmness 
with  a  hoi^e  of  being  able  to  sustain  his 
father,  was  so  much  overpowered  by  this 
circumstance  that,  after  two  or  three  iu- 
eft'ectual  attemijts  to  soothe  him,  he  was 
himself  fairly  overcome,  and  yielded  for  the 
moment  to  bitter  tears,  whilst  the  whole 
family  broke  out  into  one  general  outburst 
of  sorrow,  accompanied  in  many  cases  by 
the  spectators,  who  were  not  jjroof  against 
the  influence  of  so  natui-al  and  touching  an 
incident. 

Their  neighbors  and  friends,  in  the  mean- 
time, were  pouring  in  fast  from  all  dfrections. 
Jemmy  Burke  and  his  wife — the  latter  ridic- 
ulously over-dressed — drove  there  upon  their 
j  lunting-car,  which  was  considered  a  gi-eat 
compliment,  followed  soon  afterwai'ds  by 
Hj'cy  and  Harry  Chnton  on  horse-back. 
Gerald  Cavanagh  and  his  family  also  came, 
with  the  exception  of  Kathleen  and  Hanna, 
who  were,  however,  every  moment  expected. 
The  schoolmaster  having  finished  the  De 
Profimdl%  was,  as  is  usual,  treated  to  a  glass 
of  whiskey — a  circumstance  which  just  ad- 
vanced him  to  such  a  degree  of  fluency  and 
easy  assurance  as  was  necessary  jsroperly  to 
develoiJ  the  iseeviliarities  of  his  character. 
Having  witnessed  Brj'an's  failure  at  consola- 
tion, attended  as  it  was  by  the  clamorous 
grief  of  the  family,  he  deemed  it  his  duty, 
especially  as  he  had  just  taken  some  jiart  in 
the  devotions,  to  undertake  the  task  in  which 
Bryan  had  been  so  unsuccessful. 

"Thomas  M'Mahon,"  said  he,  "I'm  dis- 
I^osed  to  blush — do  you  hear  me,  I  say  ?  I 
I  am  disposed  to  blush,  I  rejaate,  for  your 
want  of — he  doesn't  hear  me  : — will  you  pay 
attention  ?  I  am  reaUy  disposed  to  blush  " 
— and  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  stirred 
M'Mahon  by  shaking  his  shoulders  two  or 
three  times,  in  order  to  gain  his  attention. 

"Are  you?"  rej)lied  the  other,  replying 
in  an  absent  manner  to  his  words.  "  God 
help  you  then,  and  assist  you,  for  it's  few  can 
do  it." 

"Can  do  what?" 

"  Och,  I  don't  know ;  whatever  you  wor 
saj'in'." 

"Patience,  my  good  friend,  Thomas 
M'Mahon.  I  would  call  you  Tom  familiarly, 
but  that  you  are  in  affliction,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  every  one  in  afiliction  is,  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  treated  with  respect  and 
much  sympathetical  consolation.  You  are  n6w 
in  deep  sorrow ;  but  don't  you  knows  that 
death  is  the  end  of  all  things  ?  and  believe 
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me  there  are  many  objects  in  this  world 
wliich  a  wise  and  experienced  man  would 
lose  wid  much  p^reater  rej^Tet  tlian  he  would 
a  mere  wife.  Think,  for  inst-mce,  how  many 
men  there  ai-e — dreary  and  subdued  creatures 
■ — wlio  dare  not  call  their  souls,  if  thej-  have 
any,  or  anything  else  they  do  possess,  their 
own  ;  think,  1  repate,  of  those  who  would  j 
give  nine-tenths  of  all  they  are  worth  simply  j 
to  be  in  your  present  condition  !  Wretches  ' 
who  from  the  moment  they  passed  under 
the  yol;e  matrimonial,  to  whii-h  all  otlier 
yokes  arc  jokes,  liave  often  heard  of  liberty  i 
but  never  enjoyed  it  for  one  single  hour — the 
Lord  help  th?m  !  "  \ 

"  Amen  !  "    exclaimed   M'Mahon,    uncon-  I 
sciously.  I 

""Yes,"  proceeded  Finigan,  "unfortunate 
devils  whose  obstinacy  has  been  streaked  by  \ 
a  l)Lick  mark,  or  wliich  ougJit  rather  to  Ije  ; 
termed  a  black  and  blue  mark,  for  that  is  | 
an  abler  and  more  significant  illustration,  { 
Poor  quadrupeils  who  have  hved  their  wliole  j 
miserable  lives  as  married  men  under  an 
iron  dynasty  ;  and  who  know  that  the  thun- 
deiangs  of  Jupiter  himself,  if  he  were  now 
in  vogue,  would  be  mere  music  compared  to  , 
the  fury  of  a  conjugal  tongue  when  agitated  | 
by  any  one  of  tlie  thousand  causes  that  set  it  | 
a-going  so  easily.  Now,  Thomas,  I  am  far 
from  insinuating  that  ever  j-ou  stood  in  that 
most  pitiable  category,  but  I  know  many 
who  have— heigho  ! — and  I  know  many  who 
do,  and  some  besides  who  will ;  for  what  was 
before  may  be  agin,  and  it  will  be  nothing  j 
but  aseendiuicy  armed  with  her  iron  rod  on 
the  one  hand,  against  patience,  submission, 
and  tribulation,  wid  their  groans  and  j)en-  | 
auces  on  the  other.  Courage  then,  my  ] 
worthy  friend  ;  do  not  be  overwhelmed  wid  1 
grief,  for  I  can  assure  you  that  as  matters  in  ; 
general  go  on  the  surface  of  this  terraqueous  ' 
globe,  the  death  of  a  wife  ought  to  be  set  i 
down  as  a  proof  that  heaven  does  not  alto-  | 
gether  overlook  us.  Tis  ti'ue  thei-e  are  tears  | 
shed  upon  such  occasions,  and  for  veiy  se-  ! 
cret  rea.son's  too,  if  the  truth  were  known.  | 
Joy  has  its  teai's  as  well  as  grief,  I  believe,  i 
and  it  is  often  ratlier  difficult,  under  a  bless-  I 
ing  so  completely  disguised  as  the  death  of  j 
awi — of  one's  m  it  rimoaial  partner,  to  restrain  ' 
them.  Come  tlien,  be  a  man.  There  is  Jlr.  I 
Hycy  Burke,  a  tender-hearted  joung  gentle- 
man, and  if  you  go  on  this  way  you  will  have  ! 
him  weeping  for  sheer  sympathy,  not  prefer-  | 
mitting  .Nfr.  Clinton,  hi.s  companion,  who  is  | 
eqtially  inclined  to  be  pathetic,  if  one  can 
judge  from  apparent  syniptons." 

"I'm   obliged    to  you,   !Mnsther,"  replied 

M'JIahon,  who  had  not  heard,  or  rather  paid 

attention  to,  a  single  syllable  he  had  uttered.  I 

"Of  course  it's  lliruth  ynu're  .sayin' — it  is  I 
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— it  \^,fnreer  gair  it  is  ;  and  she  tliat's  gone 
from  me  is  a  proof  of  it  Wliat  wonclher 
tlien  that  I  should  shed  tears,  and  feel  as  I 
do  ?  " 

The  unconscious  simplicity  of  this  reply 
to  such  a  singular  argument  for  consolation 
as  the  schoolmaster  had  advanced,  caused 
many  to  smile,  some  to  laugh  outright,  and 
otliers  to  sympathize  still  more  deeply  with 
lyi'Mahon's  sorrow.  Finigan's  allusion  to 
Hycy  and  his  corajianion  was  justified  by  the 
contrast  which  the  appearance  of  e.ach  pre- 
sented. Hycy,  who  enjoyed  his  lecture  on 
the  tribulations  of  matrimonial  life  very 
much,  laughed  as  he  advanced  in  it,  whilst 
Clinton,  who  was  really  absorbed  in  a  con- 
templation of  the  profound  and  solemn 
spirit  which  marked  the  character  of  the 
grief  he  witnessed,  and  who  felt  impressed 
besides  by  the  touching  emblems  of  death 
and  bereavement  which  surrounded  him, 
gradually  gave  way  to  the  impressions  that 
gained  on  him,  until  he  almost  felt  the  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

At  this  moment  Kathleen  and  her  sister 
Hanna  entered  the  house,  and  a  general  stir 
took  place  among  those  who  were  present, 
which  was  caused  by  her  strikingly  noble  fig- 
ure and  extraordinary  beauty — a  beauty 
which,  on  the  occasion  in  question,  as- 
sumed a  peculiarly  dignified  and  majestic 
character  from  the  deep  and  earnest  sympathy 
with  the  surrounding  sorrow  that  was  ini- 
l^ressed  on  it. 

Hycy  and  his  companion  surveyed  her  for 
many  minutes ;  and  the  former  began  to 
think  that  after  all,  if  Jliss  Clinton  should 
fail  him,  Kathleen  would  make  an  admirable 
and  most  lovely  wife.  Her  father  soon  after 
she  entered  came  over,  and  taking  her  hand 
said,  "  Come  with  me,  Katldeen,  tillyou  shake' 
hands  wid  n,  great  friend  of  your.-; — wid  3Iis- 
ther  Burke.  This  is  herself,  iSIisther  Burke," 
ho  ad<led,  significantly,  on  putting  hea*  hand 
into  that  of  lionest  Jemmy,  "  an'  I  think  no 
father  need  be  ashamed  of  her." 

"  Nor  no  father-in-law,"  replied  Jemmy, 
shaking  her  cordially  by  the  hand,  "and 
whisper,  darlin',"  said  he,  putting  his  mouth 
dose  to  lier  car,  and  speaking  so  as  that  ho 
might  not  be  heard  by  other.s,  "  I  hope  to 
see  you  my  daughter-in-law  yet,  if  I  coidj 
only  get  that  boy  beyant  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  you." 

On  speaking  he  tumed  his  eyes  on  Hycy, 
who  raised  himself  up,  and  assuming  hig 
best  lof)ks  intimated  his  consciousness  of 
being  the  object  of  Iiis  fatlier's  allusion  to 
him.  He  tlien  stepped  over  to  where  sn« 
stood,  and  extending  his  hand  with  an  aire?- 
gallantry  and  good  humor  said,  "I  hopa 
Bliss  Cavanagh,  who  has  so  far  honored  ou* 
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■woriliy  father,  -won't  refuse  to  honor  the 
son." 

Kathleen,  who  liad  blushed  at  his  father's 
words,  now  blushed  more  deeply  still ;  be- 
cause in  this  instance,  there  was  added  to  the 
blush  of  modesty  that  of  otfended  pride  at 
liis  unseasonable  presumption. 

"^his,  j\Ir.  Hycy,"  she  replied,  "is  neither 
a  time  nor  a  place  for  empty  compliments. 
When  the  son  becomes  as  worthy  as  the 
fatlier,  I'll  shake  hands  with  him  ;  but  not 
till  that  time  comes." 

On  returning  to  the  place  she  had  left,  her 
eyes  met  those  of  Bryan,  and  for  a  period 
that  estimable  and  true-hearted  j'oung  fel- 
low forgot  both  grief  and  sorrow  in  the  rush 
of  rapturous  love  which  p)0ured  its  unalloyed 
sense  of  happiness  into  his  heart.  Hycy, 
however,  felt  mortified,  and  bit  his  lip  with 
vexation.  To  a  young  man  possessed  of  ex- 
cessive vanity,  the  repulse  was  the  more 
humiliating  in  proportion  to  its  pubhcity. 
(Jenxld  Cavanagh  was  as  deeply  oft'ended  as 
Hycy,  and  his  wife  could  not  lielj^  exclaim- 
ing aloud,  "Kathleen!  what  do  you  mane? 
1  declare  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  " 

Kathleen,  however,  sat  down  beside  her 
lister,  a)ul  the  inatter  was  soon  forgotten  in 
the  stir  and  bustle  which  preceded  the  set- 
ting out  of  the  funeral. 

This  was  indeed  a  trying  and  heart-rend- 
ing scene.  The  faithful  wife,  the  virtuous 
mother,  the  kind  friend,  and  the  pious 
Christian,  was  now  about  to  be  removed  for 
ever  from  that  domestic  scene  which  her 
fidelity,  her  virtue,  her  charity,  and  her  piety, 
had  fiUed  with  peace,  and  love,  and  happi- 
ness. As  the  coffin,  which  had  been  resting 
u]3on  two  chairs,  v/as  about  to  be  removed, 
the  grief  of  her  family  became  loud  and 
vehement. 

"  Oh,  Bridget !  "  exclaimed  her  husband, 
"  and  is  it  to  come  to  this  at  last !  And  you 
are  lavin'  us  for  evermore  !  Don't  raise  tlie 
coffin,"  he  proceeded,  "  don't  raise  it.  Oh  ! 
let  us  not  part  wid  her  till  to-morrow  ;  let 
us  know  that  she's  undher  the  same  roof  wid 
lis  luitil  then.  An',  merciful  Father,  when  I 
think  where  you're  goin'  to  bring  her  to  ! 
Oh  !  there  lies  the  heart  now  widout  one 
motion — dead  and  cowld— the  heart  that 
loved  r.s  aU  as  no  other  heart  ever  did  ! 
Bridget,  my  wife,  don't  you  hear  me  ?  But 
the  day  was  that  you'd  hear  me,  an'  that 
your  kind  an'  lovin'  eye  would  turn  on  me 
v;id  that  smile  that  was  never  broken. 
Where  is  the  wife  that  was  true  ?  Where  is 
the  lovin'  mother,  the  charitable  heart  to  the 
poor  and  desolate,  and  the  hand  that  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  tliem  that  was  in  distress  ? 
Where  are  they  all  now  ?  There,  dead  and 
20\vld  forever,  in  that  coffin.     What  has  be- 


come of  my  wife,  I  say  ?  What  is  death  at 
all,  to  take  all  we  love  from  us  this  way? 
But  sure  God  forgive  me  tor  sajang  so,  for 
isn't  it  the  will  of  God  ?  but  oh  !  it  is  the 
heaviest  of  all  thrials  to  lose  such  a  woman 
I  as  she  was  !  " 

Old   grandfather,  as   he   was  called,  had 
!  latterly  become  very  feeble,  and  was  barely 
!  able  to   be   out   of  bed   on   that   occasion. 
I  When  the  tumult  reached  the  room  where  he 
sat  with  some  of  the  aged  neighbors,  he  iu- 
'  quired  what   had   occasioned   it,  and  being 
I  told  that  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  removed 
!  to  the  hearse,  he  rose  up. 
I       "  That  is  Tom's   voice   I   hear,"   said  he, 
"  and  I  must  put  an  end  to  this."     He  ac- 
[  cordingly  made   his   appearance  rather  un- 
expectedly  among   them,   and  approaching 
I  his   son,  said,  p)utting  his   hand  command- 
j  ingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  looking  in  his 
I  face  with  a  solemn  consciousness  of  authority 
i  that  was  irresistible,  "  I  command  you,  Tom, 
'  to  stop.     It's  not  many  commands  that  I'U 
I  ever  give  you — maybe  this  will  be  the  last — 
and  it's  not  many  ever  I  had  occasion  to  give 
1  you,  but  now  I  command  you  to  stojj  and 
let  the  funeral   go   on."     He   paused   for  a 
short  time  and  looked  upon  the  features  of 
his  son  with  a  full  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
his  authority.     His  great  age,  his  white  hairs, 
his   venerable   looks   and  bearing,  and   the 
reverence  which  the  tremulous  but  earnest 
tones  of  his  voice  were  calculated  to  insi^u-e, 
filled  his  son  with  awe,  and  he  was  silent. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  will;  I'll  try  and 
obey  you — I  will." 

"  God  bless  j'ou  and  comfort  you,  my  dear 
son,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Keep  silence, 
now,"  he  proceeded,  addi'essing  the  others, 
"and  bring  the  coffin  to  the  hearse  at  wanst. 
And  may  God  strengthen  and  support  you 
all,  for  it's  I  that  knows  your  loss  ;  but  like 
a  good  mother  as  she  was,  she  has  left  none 
but  good  and  dutiful  childre'  behind  her." 

Poor  Dora,  during  tlie  wliole  morning, 
had  imposed  a  task  upon  herself  that  was 
greater  than  her  affectionate  and  sorrowing 
heart  could  bear.  She  was  very  pale  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  force  of  what  she  had  felt, 
and  her  excessive  weeping ;  but  it  was  ob- 
served that  she  now  aj)peared  to  manifest  a 
greater  degree  of  fortitude  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Still,  during  this  assumed  calmness, 
the  dear  girl,  every  now  and  then,  could  not 
heljD  uttering  a  short  convulsive  sob,  that 
indicated  at  once  her  physicial  debility  and 
extraordinary  grief.  She  was  evidently  iu- 
cajDable  of  entering  into  conversation,  or  at 
least,  averse  to  it,  and  was  consequently  very 
silent  during  the  whole  morning.  As  they 
stooped,  however,  to  remove  the  coffin,  .she 
threw  herself  upon  it,  exclaiming,  "  Mother, 
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It'syourown  Dora— mother — mother — don't,  I 
mother — don't  lave  me  — don't — I  won't  let  her 
go — I  won't  let  her  go  !  I — I — "  Even  be- 
fore she  could  utter  the  words  she  intended 
to  say,  her  head  sank  do'-.Ti,  and  her  pale  but  t 
beautiful  cheek  lay  exactly  beside  the  name, 
Bridget  M'jVIahon,  that  was  upon  it.  I 

"The  poor  child  has  fainted,"  they  ex- 
claimed, "  bring  her  to  the  fresh  air." 

Ere  any  one  had  time,  however,  to  raise 
her,  James  Cavanagh  rushed  over  to  the 
coffin,  and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  bore  her 
to  the  street,  where  he  placed  her  upon  one 
of  the  chairs  that  had  been  left  there  to  sup-  | 
port  the  coffin  imtii  keened  over  by  the  re- 
latives and  friends,  previous  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  hearse  ;  for  such  is  the  custom. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  alarming  in 
a  swoon  to  a  person  who  witnesses  it  for  the 
fii-st  time  ;  which  was  the  case  with  James 
Cavanagh.  Having  jjlaced  her  on  the  chair, 
he  looked  v.ildly  upon  her ;  then  as  wildly 
upon  those  who  were  crowding  round  him. 
"  Wiiat  nils  her?"  he  exclaimed— " what 
ails  her '? — alie  is  dead  ! — she  is  dead  !  Dora 
— Dora  dear — Dora  dear,  can't  you  spake  or 
I'.ear  me?" 

Whilst  he  pronounced  the  words,  a  shower 
of  tears  gushed  rapidly  ft-om  his  eyes  and 
fell  upon  her  beautiful  features,  and  in  the 
iiiij)rfcssive  tenderness  of  the  moment,  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  with  rapturous 
distraction  and  despair  kissed  her  lips  and 
exchiiiueii,  "  She  is  dead  ! — she  is  dead  ! — an' 
.ill  that's  in  the  world  is  nothing  to  the  love 
I  had  for  her  !  " 

"  St;md  aside,  James,"  said  his  sister 
Kathleen;  '-leave  this  instantly.  Forgive 
him,  Bryan,"  she  said,  looking  at  her  lover 
with  a  burning  brow,  "  he  doesn't  know  what 
he  is  doing." 

"  No,  Kathleen,"  replied  her  brother,  with 
a  ciioking  voice,  "  neither  for  you  nor  for 
him,  nor  for  a  human  cratui-e,  will  I  leave 
her." 

"James,  I'm  a.shamed  of  you, "said  Hanna, 
ra])idly  and  energetically  disengaging  his 
arms  from  alM)ut  the  insensible  girl  ;  "  have 
you  no  respect  for  Dora  ?  If  j'ou  love  her 
as  you  say,  you  could  hardly  actasj'ou  did." 

"  Why,"  said  he,  staring  at  her,  "  what  did 
I  do?"" 

bryan  took  him  firmly  by  the  arm,  and 
Raid,  "  Come  away,  you  foolish  boy  ;  I  don't 
think  you  know  what  you  did.  Leave  her  to 
the  girls.     There,  she  is  recoverin'." 

Slie  did  soon  recover ;  but  weak  and 
broken  down  as  she  was,  no  persuiusion  nor 
even  authority  could  prevail  upon  her  to  re- 
main at  home.  Jemmy  Burke,  who  had  in- 
tended to  ort'er  Kathleen  a  seat  upon  his  car, 
whii'li,  of  course,  she    would   not   have   ac- 


cepted, was  now  outmanoeuvred  by  his  \>  ife, 
who  got  Dora  beside  herself,  after  having 
placed  a  sister  of  Tom  M'^NIahon's  beside 
him. 

At  length  the  coffin  was  brought  out,  and 
the  keeue  raised  over  it,  on  the  conclusion' 
of  which  it  was  placed  in  the  hearse,  and  thq 
procession  began  to  move  on. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  rural  districts  of 
this  country  that  so  clearly  indicates  the 
respect  entertained  for  any  family  as  the 
number  of  persons  which,  when  a  death 
takes  place  in  it,  attend  the  funeral.  In  such 
a  case,  the  length  of  the  procession  is  the 
test  of  esteem  in  which  the  party  has  been 
held.  Mrs.  M'Mahon's  funeral  was  little  less 
than  a  mile  long.  All  the  respectable  farm- 
ers and  bodaghs,  as  they  call  them,  or  half- 
sirs  in  the  parish,  were  in  attendance,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  of  esteem  for  the  iutegi'ity  and 
uin-ight  spirit  of  the  family  that  had  been 
deprived  of  her  so  unexpectedly. 

Hycy  and  his  fi'iend,  Harry  Clinton,  of 
course  rode  together,  Finigan,  Hie  school- 
master, keeping  as  near  them  as  he  could  ; 
but  not  so  near  as  to  render  his  presence 
irksome  to  them,  when  he  saw  that  they  had 
no  wish  for  it. 

"  Well,  Harry,"  said  his  companion,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  the  last  scene  ?  " 

"  You  allude  to  Cavanagh's  handsome 
young  son,  and  the  very  pretty  girl  that 
fainted,  poor  thing  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Hycy. 

"  W^hy,"  said  the  other,  "  I  think  the  whole 
thing  was  very  simple,  and  consequently  very 
natural.  The  young  fellow,  who  is  desper- 
ately in  love — there  is  no  doubt  of  that — 
thought  she  had  died ;  and  upon  my  soul, 
Hyi!y,  there  is  a  freshness  and  a  purity  in  the 
strongest  raptures  of  such  a  p^ission,  that 
neither  you  nor  I  can  dream  of.  I  tliink, 
however,  I  can  understand,  or  guess  at 
rather,  the  fulness  of  heart  and  the  tender- 
ness by  which  he  was  actuated." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Jliss  Cavanagh?" 
asked  Hycy,  with  more  of  interest  than  he 
hatl  probably  ever  felt  in  her  before. 

"  What  do  I  think  ?  "  said  the  other,  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  surprise. 
"Whatra/i  I  think?  Wliat  could  any  nian; 
that  hius  either  ta.ste  or  common-sense  think  ?1 
Faith,  Hycy,  to  be  plain  with  you.  I  think 
her  one  "of  the  finest  girls,  if  not  the  very 
finest,  I  ever  s  iw.  Heavens !  what  would 
not  that  girl  be  if  she  had  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  polished  and  comprehensive' 
educ;iti()U  ?  " 

"  Slie  is  very  much  of  a  lady  as  it  is," 
added  Hycy,  "  and  lias  great  natuml  dignity 
and  unstudied  grace,  although  I  must  say 
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that  she  has  left  me  under  no  reason  to  feel 
any  particular  obligations  to  her." 

"And  yet  there  is  a  delicate  and  graceful 
purity  in  the  beauty  of  little  Dora,  which  is 
quite  captivating,"  observed  Clinton. 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  other,  "I  make 
you  a  present  of  the  two  fair  rustics  ;  give 
ime  the  interesting  Maria.  Ah,  Harry,  see 
what  education  and  manner  do.  Maiia  is  a 
delightful  girl." 

"  She  is  an  amiable  and  a  good  girl,"  said 
her  brother  ;  "  but,  in  jooint  of  personal  at- 
tractions, quite  inferior  to  either  of  the  two 
we  have  been  speaking  of." 

"Finigan,"  said  Hycy — "I  beg  your  par- 
don, O'Fiuigan — the  great  O'Fiuigan,  Philo- 
math— are  you  a  good  judge  of  beauty?  " 

"  Why,  then,  Mr.  Hycy,"  replied  the  peda- 
gogue, "I  think,  above  all  subjects,  that  a 
thorough  understanding  of  that  same  comes 
most  natural  to  an  Irishman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ant topic  to  discuss  at  aU  times." 

"  Much  pleasanter  than  marriage,  I  think," 
said  Clinton,  smUing. 

"  Ah,  Mi>.  CHnton,"  replied  the  other,  with 
a  shrug,  "f/(?  »?ior<((«s  «i7  nM  bonum  ;  but  as 
touching  beauty,  in  what  sense  do  you  ask 
my  opinion  ?  " 

"  ^Vllether  now,  for  instance,  would  your 
learned  taste  pi-efer  Miss  Cavanagh  or  Miss 
Dora  M'Mahou  ?  and  give  your  reasons." 

"  Taste,  Mr.  Hycy,  is  never,  or  at  least 
seldom,  guided  by  reason  ;  the  question,  how- 
ever, is  a  fair  one." 

"  One  at  least  on  a  fair  subject,"  observed 
Clinton. 

"  Very  well  said,  Mr.  CUnton,"  replied  the 
schoolmaster,  with  a  grin — "  there  goes  wit 
for  us,  no  less— and  originality  besides.  See 
what  it  is  to  have  a  great  janius  ! — ha  !  ha ! 
ha!  " 

"  Well,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  pursued  Hycy, 
"  but  about  the  ladies  ?  You  have  not  given 
us  your  ojjiuion." 

"  Why,  then,  they  are  both  highly  gifted 
wid  beauty,  and  strongly  calculated  to  excite 
the  amoi-ous  sentiments  of  refined  and  ele- 
vated affection." 

"Well  done,  Mr.  Plantation,"  said  Hycy; 
"you  are  impro%'iug — proceed." 

"Miss  Cavanagh,  then,"  continued  Finigan, 
"  I'd  say  was  a  goddess,  and  Miss  M'Mahon 
her  attendant  njTiiph." 
I  "  Good  again,  O'Finigan,"  said  Clinton  ; 
"  you  are  evidently  at  home  in  the  mythol- 
ogy." 

"Among  the  goddesses,  at  any  rate,"  re- 
phed  the  master,  with  another  grin. 

"Provided  there  is  no  matrimony  in  the 
question,"  said  Chuton. 

"Ah,  INIi-.  Chnton,  don't,  if  you  please. 
That's  a   subject  you   may  respect  yet  as 


much  as  I  do  ;  but  regarding  my  opinion  ol 
the  two  beauties  in  question,  "why  was  it 
sohcited,  Mr.  Hycy  ?  "  he  added,  tui-ning  to 
that  worthy  gentlemen. 

"  Faith,  I'm  not  able  to  say,  most  learned 
Philomath  ;  only,  is  it  true  that  Bryan,  the 
clodhopper,  has  matrimonial  designs  upon 
!  the  fair  daughter  of  t.he  regal  Cavanagh  ?  " 

"Sic  milt  fa  ma,  Mi-.  Hycy,  ujJon  condition 
that  a  certain  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man, whose  surname  commences  with  the 
second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  won't  offer— 
for  in  that  case,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  clod- 
hopper should  travel.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Chuton,  I  met  your  uncle  and  Mr.  Fether- 
tonge  riding  ujj  towards  Ahadarra  this  mom,- 
ing." 

"  Indeed  ! "  exclaimed  both  ;  and  as  they 
;  spoke,  each  cast  a  look  of  inquiiy  at  the 
other. 

"What  could  bring  them  to  Ahadarra, 
1  gentlemen  ?  "  asked  Finigan,  in  a  tone  of 
I  voice  which  rendered  it  a  nice  point  to  deter- 
I  mine  whether  it  was  a  simple  love  of  knowl- 
;  edge  that  induced  him  to  \mi  the  question, 
I  or  some  other  motive  that  might  have  lain 
!  within  a  kind  of  ironical  gravity  that  accom- 
j  panied  it. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  a  pair  of  good  horses," 
j  replied  Hycy,  "and  their  own  incUnation." 
j  "It  was  not  the  last,  at  all  events,"  said 
1  Finigan,  "  that  ever  brought  a  thief  to  the 
I  gaUows  —ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  we  must  be  facetious 
sometimes.  Mi".  Hycy." 
I  "  You  appear  to  enjoy  that  joke,  IMi-.  Fini- 
gan," said  Hycy,  rather  tartly. 

"  Faith,"  repUed  Finigan,  "  it's  a  joke  that 
very  few  do  enjoy,  I  think." 
"What  is?" 

"  Why,  the  gallows,  sir — ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 
but  don't  forget  the  O  if  you  plaise — ever 
and  always  the  big  O  before  Finigan — ha  ! 
ha!  ha!" 

"  Come,  Clinton,"  said  Hycy,  "  move  on  a 
little.  D — n  that  fellow  !  "  he  cried — "  he's 
a  sneering  scoundi'el  ;  and  I'm  half  inclined 
to  think  he  has  more  in  him  than  one  would 
be  apt  to  give  him  credit  for." 

"  By  the  way,  what  could  the  visit  to  Alia- 
darra  mean  ?  "  asked  Clinton.  "  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it,  Hj'cy  ?  " 

"  Not  about  this  ;  but  it  is  very  likely  that 
I  shall  cause  them,  or  one  of  them  at  least, 
to  visit  it  on  some  other  occasion  ere  long  ; 
and  that's  all  I  can  say  now.  Curse  that 
keemng,  what  a  barbarous  practice  it  is  !  " 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  other;  "on  the 
contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there's  some- 
thing strikingly  wild  and  poetical  in  it — ■ 
something  that  argues  us  Irish  to  be  a  peo- 
jsle  of  deep  feeling  and  strong  unagination— 
two  of  the  highest  gifts  of  intellect." 
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"  All  stufi^"  replied  the  accomplished  Hjxy,  I 
who,  among  liis  other  excellent  quiilities,  ^ 
coiiM  never  afford  to  speak  a  fjood  word  to 
his  country  or  her  people.  ".\11  stuff" and 
barbarous  howlinj,'  that  we  learned  from  the  j 
wolves  when  we  had  theni  iu  L-elaud.  H«re  . 
we  are  at  the  gi-aveyard." 

"  Hycy,"  s:ud  his  friend,  "  it  never  oceun-ed  j 
to  me  to  tiling  of  asking  what  religion  you 
beheve  in."  j 

"  It  is  said,"  replied  Hycy,  "  that  a  fool  ] 
may  proiwse  a  question  which  a  wise  man  : 
can't  answer.  As  to  religion,  I  have  not  yet 
matle  any  detennination  among  the  variety 
that  is  abroad.  A  man,  howevei-,  can  be  at 
no  loss  ;  for  as  every  one  of  them  is  the  best,  , 
it  matters  little  which  of  them  he  chooses,  j 
I  thu)k  it  likely  I  shall  go  to  churcli  with 
your  sister,  should  we  ever  do  matrimony  to- 
gether. To  a  man  hke  me  who's  indifferent, 
respectubility  alone  ought  to  determine."        ; 

Clinton  made  no  reply  to  this  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  afterward  they  entered  the  \ 
clum'hyard,  the  cofiin  having  been  taken  out 
of  the  liearse  and  borne  on  the  shouldera  of 
lier  four  neai-est  relatives, — Tom  JI'Mahon, 
in  deep  silence  and  affliction,  preceding  it  as 
chief  mourner.  | 

There  is  a  prostrating  stupor,  or  rather  a  1 
kind  of  agonizing  delirium  that  comes  over  | 
the  mind  when  we  are  forced  to  mingle  with 
crowds,  and  have  our  ears  filled  with  the 
voices  of  Lunentjition,  the  sounds  of  the 
death-bell,  or  the  munuur  of  many  peojjle  iu 
conversation.  'Twas  thus  M'JMahon  felt  dur- 
ing the  whole  procession.  Sometimes  he 
thought  it  was  relief,  and  again  he  felt  as  if 
it  was  only  the  mere  alteniation  of  suffering 
into  a  .shaqjer  and  more  dreadful  son-ow  ; 
for,  change  as  it  might,  there  lay  tugging  at 
his  heart  the  tennble  consciousness  that  she,  , 
the  bride  of  his  youthful  love  and  the  com- 
pwiiou  of  his  larger  and  more  manly  affec- 
tion— the  blameless  wife  and  the  st^iinless 
woman — was  about  to  be  consigned  to  the 
grave,  and  that  his  eyes  iu  this  life  must 
never  rest  upon  her  again. 

When  the  coffin  was  about  to  be  lowered 
down,  all  the  family,  one  after  another, 
clasped  their  arms  about  it,  and  kissed  it 
with  a  pas.sionate  fervor  of  grief  that  it  was 
impossil>le  to  witness  with  firmness.  At ; 
length  her  husband,  who  had  been  looking 
on,  ajjproachetl  it,  and  clasping  it  in  his  arms 
like?  tlie  rest,  he  said — "  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  for  ever,  Bridget — l)ut,  no,  gniciousGod, 
uo ;  the  day  will  come,  Bridget,  when  I  will  j 
be  with  you  here — I  don't  care  now  how  , 
Boon.  5Iy  happiness  Ls  gone,  wlhori'.  macJiirc  ' 
— hfe  is  nothing  to  me  now — all's  empty  ;  i 
and  there's  neither  joy,  nor  ease  of  mind,  ' 
nor  comfort  for  me  any  more.     An'  this  is  J 


our  last  partin' — this  is  our  last  farewell, 
Bridget  dear  ;  but  from  this  out  my  hope  is 
to  be  with  you  here  ;  and  if  nothing  else  on 
my  bed  of  death  was  to  console  me,  it  would 
be,  and  it  will  be,  that  you  and  I  will  then 
sleep  ttigether,  never  to  be  parted  more. 
That  will  be  my  consolation."  . 

'■Now,  father  dear,"  said  Bryan,  "we 
didn't  attempt  to  stop  or  prevent  you,  and  l' 
hope  you'll  be  something  calm  and  come 
away  for  a  little." 

'•  Best  of  sons  !  but  ai-en't  you  all  good, 
for  how  could  you  be  otherwise  with  her 
blood  in  your  veins  ? — liring  me  away  ;  come 
you,  Dora  darlin' — ay,  that's  it — support  the 
blessed  child  between  you  and  Hanna,  Kath- 
leen darhn'.  Oh,  wait,  wait  till  we  get  out 
of  hearin,  or  the  noise  of  the  clay  faUin'  on 
the  cofiin  will  kill  me." 

They  then  w^alked  to  some  distance,  where 
they  remained  until  the  "  narrow  house  "  was 
nearly  tiUed,  after  which  they  once  more  sur- 
rounded it  until  the  last  sod  was  beaten  in. 
This  being  over,  the  .sorrowing  group  sought 
their  way  lioiue  with  breaking  liearts,  leaving 
behind  them  her  whom  they  had  loved  so 
well  reposing  in  the  cold  and  unbroken  soli- 
tude of  the  grave. 


CH.\PTER  XIV. 

A    Mi/Kterious  Letter— Ht/cy  Disdninu  Sobriety — 
Ahadarra's  in  for  it. 

On-e  day  about  a  month  after  Mi's.  Jl'^Ia- 
hou's  funeral,  Harry  Clinton  was  on  his  way 
to  Jemmj- Burke's,  when  he  met  Nanny  Peety 
going  towards  Ballyniacan. 

"  Well,  Nanny,"  he  inquired,  "  where  ai'O 
you  bound  for,  now  ?  " 

"To  the  post-office  with  a  letter  from  llas- 
ther  Hycy,  sir.  I  wanted  him  to  tell  ine  who 
it  was  for,  but  he  would  not.  Will  you,  !Mr. 
Clinton  ?  "  imd  she  held  cut  the  letter  to  him 
as  she  spoke. 

Clinton  felt  a  good  deal  sm-prised  to  see 
that  it  was  addressed  to  his  uncle,  and  also 
written  in  a  hand  which  he  did  not  recognize 
to  be  that  of  Hycy  Burke. 

"Are  you  sure,  Niuiny,"  he  asked,  "that 
this  letter  was  wi-itten  by  Mr.  Hycy '?  '  i 

"Didn't  I  see  him,  sir'?"  slie  replied; 
"  he  wrote  it  before  my  eyes  a  minute  before 
he  handed  it  to  me.  \Vho  is  it  for,  Mr. 
Chnton  ?  " 

"  Why  are  you  so  very  anxious  to  know, 
Nanny '?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Sori-a  thing,"  she  replied,  "  but  curiosity 
— a  woman's  curiosity,  you  know." 

"Well,    Niuiuy,    jou    know,    or  ought   to 
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know,  that  it  would  not  be  riglit  in  me  to 
tell  you  who  the  letter  is  for,  when  Mi-.  Hycy 
did  not  think  proper  to  do  so." 

"  True  enough,  sir,"  she  replied;  "an'  I 
beg  your  jjardon,  JIi-.  Clinton,  for  asking 
you  ;  indeed  it  was  wrong  in  me  to  tell  you 
who  it  came  from  even,  bekaise  Mr.  Hycy 
told  me  not  to  let  anj^  one  see  it,  only  jist  to 
slip  it  into  the  post-office  unknowiist,  as  I 
passed  it ;  au'  that  was  what  made  me  wish 
to  know  who  it  was  goiu'  to,  since  the  thruth 
must  be  tould." 

Clinton  in  turn  now  felt  his  ciu-iosity  stim- 
ulated as  to  the  contents  of  this  mysterious 
epistle,  and  he  resolved  to  watch,  if  possible, 
what  eifeet  the  perusal  of  it  might  have  on 
his  uncle,  otherwise  he  was  never  likely  to 
hear  a  syllable  that  was  contained  in  it,  that 
worthy  relative  being,  from  official  necessity, 
a  most  uncommunicative  person  in  all  his 
proceecUngs. 

''I  wonder,"  observed  Clinton,  "that  Mi-. 
Hycy  would  send  to  any  one  a  letter  so 
slurred  and  blotted  with  ink  as  that  is." 

"Ay,  but  he  blotted  it  purposely  himself," 
reijlied  Nanny,  "and  that  too  surprised  me, 
and  made  me  wish  to  know  what  he  could 
mane  by  it." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  love-letter,  Nanny,"  said 
Clinton,  laughing. 

"I  would  like  to  know  who  it  is  to,  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  girl ;  "but  since  you  won't  I 
tell  me,  sir,  I  must  try  and  not  lose  my  rest 
about  it.     Good-bye,  Mr.  Clinton." 

"  Good-bye,  Nanny  ; "  and  so  they  j)art- 
ed. 

Young  Clinton,  who,  though  thoughtless 
and  fond  of  pleasure,  was  not  without  many 
excellent  points  of  character,  began  now  to 
perceive,  by  eveiy  day's  successive  intimacy, 
the  full  extent  of  Hycy  Burke's  jDrofligacy  of 
morals,  and  utter  want  of  aU  honorable  prin- 
ciple. Nothwithstanding  this  knowledge, 
however,  he  felt  it  extremely  difficult,  nay, 
almost  impossiljle,  to  separate  himself  fi-om 
Hycy,  who  was  an  exti-emely  pleasant  young 
fellow,  and  a  very  agreeable  companion  when 
he  pleased.  He  had  in  fact  gained  that  per- 
sonal ascendancy  over  him,  or  that  hcentious 
intluence  which  too  many  of  his  stamp  are 
notorious  for  exercising  over  better  men 
than  themselves  ;  and  he  found  that  he  could 
not  readily  tlu-ow  Hycy  oft"  without  being 
.considerably  a  loser  by  the  act. 

"  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  profli- 
gacy," said  he,  "  or  his  want  of  principle,  and 
I  shall  let  him  kiiow^  at  all  events,  that  I  will 
not  abide  by  the  agreement  or  compromise 
entered  into  between  us  some  time  since  at 
his  father's.  He  shah,  not  injure  an  honest 
man  for  me,  nor  shaU  I  promise  him  even 
neutrality  with  i-esj)ect  to  his  proposal  for 


my  sister,  whom  I  would  rather  see  dead  a 
hundred  times  than  the  wife  of  such  a  fel- 
low." 

The  nest  morning,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast,  he  told  his  uncle  that  he  was 
stepping  into  town  and  would  bring  him  any 
letters  that  might  be  for  him  in  the  post-of- 
fice. He  accordingly  did  so,  and  received 
two  letters,  one  Hyey's  and  the  other  with 
the  crest  and  frank  of  the  sitting  member  for 
the  county,  who  was  no  other  than  young 
Chevydale.  His  uncle  was  at  breakfast  when 
he  handed  them  to  him,  and  we  need  hardly 
say  that  the  M.  P.  was  honored  by  mstaut 
attention.  The  Stifl-hound  read  it  over  very 
comijlacently.  "Very  well,"  he  exclaimed; 
"  very  well,  indeed,  so  far.  Harry,  we  must 
be  on  the  alert,  now  the  elections  are  ap- 
proaching, and  Chevydale  will  be  stoutly  op- 
posed, it  seems.  We  must  work  for  him,  and 
seciu-e  as  many  votes  as  we  can.  It  is  our 
interest  to  do  so,  Harry, — and  he  will  make 
it  our  interest  besides." 

"Has  principle  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
sir  ?  " 

"  Principle  !  begad,  sir,"  retorted  the  uncle, 
"there's  no  such  thing  as  principle — lay  that 
down  as  a  fact — there's  no  such  thing  in  this 
world  as  princiiDle." 

"Well,  but  consistency,  uncle.  For  in- 
stance, you  know  you  always  vote  on  the 
Tory  side,  and  Chevydale  is  a  Liberal  and  an 
Emancipator." 

"  Consistency  is  all  d — cl  stuff,  Harry,  as 
principle.  What  does  it  mean  '?  why  that  if 
a  man's  once  wrong  he's  always  to  be  wrong 
— that  is  just  the  amount  of  it.  There's 
Chevydale,  for  instance,  he  has  a  brother  who 
is  a  rank  Tory  and  a  Commissioner  of  Excise, 
mark  that ;  Chevydale  and  he  play  into  each 
other's  hands,  and  Chevydale  some  of  these 
days  will  sell  the  Liberals,  that  is,  if  he  can 
get  good  value  for  them.  If  I  now  vote  on 
the  Torj-  side  against  Chevydale,  his  brother, 
the  Tory  Commissioner,  will  be  my  enemy  in 
spite  of  aU  his  Toryism  ;  but  if  I  vote  and 
exert  myself  for  Chevydale,  the  Liberal,  I 
make  his  Tory  of  a  brother  my  fiiend  for  life. 
And  now,  talk  to  me  about  principle,  or  con- 
sistency either-. " 

His  nephew  could  not  but  admit,  that  the 
instances  adduced  by  his  uncle  were  admir- 
ably calculated  to  illustrate  his  argument, 
and  he  accordingly  pursued  the  subject  no 
further. 

"  Ay !  "  exclaimed  the  StiU-hoimd,  "  what 
d — d  scrawl  have  we  got  here  '?  Ay,  ay,  why 
this  is  better  than  I  exijected." 

"  What  is  better,  uncle  ? "  said  the  nep- 
hew, venturing  au  experiment. 

"Why,"  replied  the  sagacious  old  rascal, 
"  for  you  to  mind  youi-  busmess,  if  you  have 
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any,  Jintl  to  let  me  mind  mine,  without  mak- 
ing;; impertinent  inquiries.  Master  Harry." 
With  tliese  words  he  went  and  locked  up 
both  letters  in  his  desk.  As  we,  liowever, 
possess  the  power  of  unlocking  his  desk,  and 
reading  the  letter  to  boot,  we  now  bike  the 
hberty  of  laying  it  in  uU  its  gi-aphic  beauty 
and  elegance  before  our  readei-s — 

"To  Mi.sTiiEK  Klixtox,  Snt : 

"  Af  you  go  this  nite  bout  seven  clocks  or 
thereaway,  you'd  lind  a  Still-Hed  an'  Wox'm 
At  full  work,  in  they  ui)per  End  iv  The  brown  ' 
Glen  in  Ahadarra.  Sir,  thrum  w:in  iv  Die 
anistrung's  Orringemen  an'  a  frcii  to  the 
axshize. " 

The  ganger  after  breakfast  again  resumed 
the  conversution  as  follows  : — 

"  Have  you  changed  your  mind,  Harrj-,  re- 
garding the  Excise  ?  because  if  you  have  I 
think  I  may  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting you  a  berth." 

"  Xo,  sir,  1  feel  an  insurmountable  repug- 
nance to  the  Ufe  of  a  Still — hem." 

"  Go  on,  man,  to  the  life  of  a  Still-hunter. 
Very  well  Your  father's  death  last  year  left  j 
j-ou  and  your  sister  there  dependent  upon 
me,  for  the  pre.sent  at  least ;  for  Avhat  could  | 
a  medical  man  only  rising  into  practice,  with  | 
a  fann'ly  to  supjjort  and  educate,  leave  be- 
hind him  ?  " 

"  Unfox-tunately,  sir,  it  is  too  true." 

"  In  the  mean  time  you  may  leave  '  unfor- 
Utnah;'  out,  and  thank  God  that  you  had 
the  shelter  of  my  roof  to  come  to  ;  and  be 
on  your  knees,  too,  that  I  w:xs  a  bachelor. 
AVeil,  I  am  glad  myself  that  I  liad  and  have 
a  home  for  you  ;  but  .still,  Harry,  you  ought 
to  think  of  doing  something  for  yourself  ;  for 
I  may  not  hve  always,  j'ou  know,  and  beside 
I  am  not  rich.  You  don't  relish  surgery, 
you  say  ?  " 

"I  can't  endure  it,  uncle." 

"  But  you  like  farming  ?  " 

"Above  every  other  mode  of  life." 

"  Very  well,  I  think  it's  likely  I  shall  have 
a  good  farm  to  put  you  into  before  long." 

"  Tliank  you,  uncle.  You  may  rest  as- 
sured that  both  Maria  and  myself  are  fuUy 
sensible  of  the  kindness  we  have  experienced  ! 
at  yoiu-  hands."  • 

I  "Small  thanks  to  me  for  that.  Wlio  tlie  i 
devil  would  I  a-ssist,  if  not  my  brother's  ! 
oi-phans  ?  It  is  true,  I  despise  tlie  world,  | 
but  still  we  must  make  our  u.se  of  it  1 1 
know  it  consists  of  only  knaves  and  fools. 
Now,  I  respect  the  knaves  ;  for  if  it  were'nt 
for  their  roguery,  the  world  would  never 
work  ;  it  svould  stand  sliU  and  be  useless. 
The  fools  I  despise,  not  so  much  because 


they  are.  fools,  as  because  they  would  be 
knaves  if  they  could  ;  so  tliat,  you  see  I  re- 
turn agam  to  my  favorite  principle  of  no 
honesty.  I  am  going  to  Ballymacau  on  busi- 
ness, so  good-bye  to  you  both." 

"  Uncle,"  said  his  nephew,  "  one  word 
with  vou  before  j-ou  go." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Would  you  suffer  me  to  offer  you  a  word 
of  advice,  and  will  you  excuse  me  for  taking 
such  a  liberty  with  a  man  of  your  experi- 
ence ?  " 

"  Cei"tainly,  Harry,  and  shall  always  feel 
thankful  to  any  one  that  gives  me  good  ad- 
vice." 

"If  this  is  not  good  advice,  it  is  at  least 
Avell  intended." 

"  Let  us  hear  it  fii-st,  and  then  we  shall 
judge  better." 

"  You  say  you  will  procure  me  a  farm. 
Now,  uncle,  there  is  one  thing  I  should  wish 
in  connection  witli  that  transaction,  which  is, 
that  you  would  have  no  underhand —hem ! 
— no  pi'ivate  undei-standing  of  any  kind  with 
Mr.— Hycy  Burke." 

"  Me  a  private  undei-standing  with  Hycy 
Burke  !  What  in  the  devil's  name  has  put 
sucli  a  crotchet  fis  that  into  your  liead '?  " 

"  I  only  speak  as  I  do,  because  I  beUeve 
you  liave  i-eceived  a  jirivatc  communication 
from  him." 

"  Have  I,  faith  !  If  so  I  am  obliged  to  j-ou 
— but  I  am  simi^ly  ignorant  of  the  fact. you 
mention  ;  for,  with  my  own  knowledge,  I 
never  received  a  line  from  him  in  my  life." 

"Then  I  must  be  wrong,"  rej)lied  Harry ; 
"that  is  all." 

"  Wrong  !  Certainly  you  are  wTong.  Hycy 
Burke,  I  am  told,  is  a  compound  of  great 
knave  and  gross  fool,  tlie  kuaveiy  rather  pre- 
vailing. But  how  is  this?  Are  not  you  and 
he  inseparable  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  companion,  uncle,  but  not  a 
friend  in  the  true  sense — nor,  indeed,  in  any 
sense  of  that  word.  I  spoke  now,  however, 
with  reference  to  a  particular  tnmsaction, 
and  not  to  liis  general  cliai-acter." 

"  Well,  tlien,  I  have  no  underhand  deal- 
ings witli  him,  as  you  arc  pleased  to  cali 
them,  nor  ever  had.  I  never  to  my  knowl- 
edge received  a  lino  from  him  in  mv  life ; 
but  I  tell  you  that  if  he  comes  in  my  way, 
and  that  I  can  make  use  of  him,  I  will.  Per- 
haps he  may  serve  us  in  the  Election.s.  Have 
you  anything  else  to  ask?  " 

"  No  sir,"  rephed  Hany,  laughing.  "  Only 
I  hope  vou  will  excuse  me  for  the  liberty  I 
took." 

"  Certainly,  with  all  my  heart,  and  you 
shall  be  always  welcome  to  take  the  same 
liberty.     Good-bye,  again." 

Clinton  now  felt  satisfied  that  Hvcv's  letter 
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to  his  uncle  ■was  an  anonymous  one,  and  al- 
tlioupih  he  could  not  divine  its  contents,  he 
still  felt  assured  that  it  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  farm  transaction,  or  at 
all  events  detrimental  to  Bryan  M'Mahon. 
He  consequently  resolved  to  see  Hycy,  against 
whom,  or  rather  against  whose  principles  he 
was  beginning  to  entertam  a  strong  repug- 
nance, and  without  any  hesitation  to  repudi- 
ate the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  with 
him. 

He  found  Hycy  at  home,  or  rather  he 
found  him  in  conversation  with  Bat  Hog?.n 
behmd  liis  father's  garden. 

"  What  was  that  ruffian  wanting  with  you, 
Hycy,  if  it's  a  fair  questiou  ?  " 

"Perfectly,"  said  Hycy,  "fi-om  you;  but 
not  in  sooth  from  youi-  worthy  uncle." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"Simply,  he  wants  to  know  if  I'd  buy  a 
ieg  of  Poteen  which,  it  seems,  he  has  to  sell. 
I  declined  because  I  have  a  sufficiently 
ample  stock  of  it  on  hands." 

"  My  uncle,"  said  Clinton,  prefers  it  to  any 
other  spirits ;  indeed,  at  home  he  never 
drinks  any  other,  and  whenever  he  dine.s, 
thanlcs  those  who  give  it  the  preference." 

"  Come  in,  and  let  us  have  a  glass  of 
poteen  grog,  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Hycy, 
"  for  it's  better  still  in  grog  than  in  punch. 
It's  a  famous  relish  for  a  slice  of  ham  ;  but, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  baith's  best." 

Having  discussed  the  grog  and  ham,  the 
conversation  went  on. 

"Hycy,"  jDroceeded  his  comf)anion,  "with 
I'cspect  to  that  foolish  arrangement  or 
bargain  we  made  the  other  night,  I  won't 
have  anything  to  say  or  do  in  it.  You  shall 
impoverish  or  ruin  no  honest  man  on  jny 
account.  I  was  half  drunk  or  whole  drunk, 
otherwise  I  wouldn't  have  listened  to  such  a 
proposal." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Hycy,  w'ith 
a  look  of  very  natural  surprise,  and  a  jDause 
of  some  time,  "I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Don't  you  remember  the  foolish  kind  of 
stipulation  we  entered  into  with  reference  to 
M'Mahon's  farm,   of  Ahadarra,   on  the   one 

hand,  and  my  most  amiable  (d n  me  but 

I  ought  to  be  horse whi^jped  for  it)  sister  on 
the  other?" 

"No,"  replied  Hycj',  "devil  a  syllable. 
My  word  and  honor,  Harry." 

"Well,  if  you  don't,  then,  it's  aU  right. 
You  didn't  apjjear  to  be  tipsy,  though." 

"I  never  do,  Harry.     In  that  resjDect  I'm 

the  i dest,  hj'pocritical  rascal  in  Europe. 

I'm  a  perfect  phenomenon  ;  for,  in  jJi'opor- 
tion  as  I  get  drunk  in  intellect,  I  get  sober 
both  in  my  carriage  and  appearance.  How- 
ever, in  Heaven's  name  let  me  know  the 
bargain  if  there  was  one  ?  " 


"No,  no,"  replied  his  fi'iend,  "it  was  a 
disgraceful  affair  on  both  sides,  and  the  lesa 
that's  said  of  it  the  better." 

By  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  however, 
and  an  additional  glass  of  grog,  he  prevailed 
on  Clinton  to  repeat  the  substance  of  the 
stipulation  ;  on  hearing  which,  as  if  for  thr- 
j  first  time,  he  laughed  very  heai'tily.  '. 

"  This  liquor,"he  proceeded,  "  isa  strange 
I  compound,  and  puts  queer  notions  into  oiu- 
1  head.       Wliy   if  there's   an    honest   decent 

I  fellow  in  Europe,  whom  I  would  feel  anxious 
!  to  serve  beyond  another,  next  to  yourself, 
!  Harry,    it   is    Bryan    M'Mahon.     But    why 

I I  should  have  spoken  so,  I  can't  understand 
i  at  all.     In  the  tirst  ^^lace,  what  means  have 

I  of  injuring  the  man  ?  And  what  is 
stronger  still,  what  inclination  have  I,  or 
could  have — and  what  is  stiU  better — should 
have  ■? " 

"  I  do  assure  you  it  did  not  raise  you  in 
my  of)inion." 

"  Faith,  no  wonder,  Harry,  and  I  am  only 
surjorised  you  didn't  speak  to  me  sooner 
about  it.  Still,"  he  proceeded,  smiling, 
"  there  is  one  portion  of  it  I  should  not  wish 
to  see  cancelled — I  mean  your  advocacy  wth 
Miss  Clinton." 

"  To  be  plain  with  you,  Hycy,  I  wash  my 
hands  out  of  that  affair  too  ;  I  won't  promise' 
advocacy." 

"  Wellneutrahty?" 

"The  truth  is,  neither  neutrality  nor 
advocacy-  would  avail  a  rush.  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  my  sister's  objections  against 
j-ou  are  insuperable." 

"On  what  do  they  rest?"  asked  the 
other. 

"  They  are  founded  upon  your  want  of 
morals,"  reiDlied  Clinton. 

"Well,  sujipose  I  reform  my  morals?" 

"  That  is,  substitute  hyiJocrisy  for  prof- 
ligacy ;  I  fear,  Hycy,  the  elements  of  refor- 
mation are  rather  shght  within  you." 

"  Seriousl}',  you  do  nie  injustice ;  and, 
besides,  a  man  ought  not  to  be  judged  of 
his  morals  before  marriage,  but  after." 

"Faith,  both  before  and  after,  in  my 
opinion,  Hycy.  No  well-educated,  right- 
minded  girl  would  marry  a  man  of  depraved 
morals,  knowing  liim  to  be  such." 

"But  I  really  am  not  worse  than  others, 
nor  so  bad  as  many.  Neither  have  I  the 
reputation  of  being  an  immoral  man.  A 
little  wild  and  over-impulsive  from  animal 
spirits  I  may  be,  but  all  that  will  pass  off 
with  the  new  state.  No,  no,  d — n  it,  don't 
allow  Miss  Clinton  to  imbibe  such  prejudices. 
I  do  not  say  that  I  am  a  saint ;  but  I  shall 
settle  down  and  bring  her  to  church  very 
regularly,  and  hear  the  sermon  with  most 
edifying  attention.    Another  glass  of  -grog  ?  " 
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"No,  no." 

"  But  I  liope  ami  trust,  my  deai-  Hany, 
that  you  have  not  been  making  im23ressions 
against  mt." 

"  Unfjuestionably  not.  I  only  say  you 
have  no  chance  whatever  in  tliat  (luarter." 

"  Will  3'ou  allow  me  to  try  ? "'  nskeJ  Hycy. 

"  I  Imve  not  the  slightest  objection,''  re- 
plied the  other,  "  because  I  know  how  it  will 
.result." 

"  Very  well, — thank  j-ou  even  for  tliat 
same,  my  clear  Harry  ;  but,  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  fear  that  neither  you  nor  I  are  leading 
the  kind  of  lives  we  ought,  and  so  fiu- 1  can- 
not quarrel  with  your  sister's  i^rinciples. 
On  the  contrai-y,  they  enable  me  to  appreci- 
ate her  if  possible  still  more  highly  ;  for  a 
clear  and  pure  standard  of  morals  in  a  wifo 
is  not  only  tlie  best  fortune  but  the  best 
security  for  liappiuess  besides.  You  miglit 
stop  and  dine  ?  " 

■'  No.  thank  you,  it  is  imi)Ossiblc.  By  the 
way.  I  have  already  spoiled  my  dinner  with 
that  .splendid  ham  of  youi's.  Give  me  a  call 
wlien  in  town." 

Hycy,  after  Chuton's  departure,  began  to 
review  his  own  position.  Of  ultimately  suc- 
ceeding with  iliss  Clinton  he  entertained 
little  doubt.  So  high  and  confident  was  his 
vanitj-,  that  he  believed  himself  capable  of 
performing  miglity  feats,  and  achieving  great 
successes,  with  the  fair  sex, — all  upon  the 
Btreugth  of  having  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  two  innocent  country  girls.  Someliow, 
notwithstauchng  his  avowed  attachment  for 
Miss  Clinton,  he  could  not  help  now  and 
tlieu  reverting  to  the  rich  beauty  and  mag- 
nificent form  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  ;  nor 
was  this  contemplation  of  his  lessened  by 
considering  that,  with  all  his  gentlemanly 
mannei-s,  and  accomplishments,  and  wealth 
to  boot,  she  preferred  the  clod-hopper,  as  he 
called  Bryan  M'Mahon,  to  himselt 

He  felt  considerably  mortified  at  this  re- 
flection, and  the  more  especially,  as  lie  had 
been  freijueutly  taunted  with  it  and  laughed 
at  for  it  by  the  country  girls,  whenever  he 
entered  into  any  bantering  conversation.  A 
thouglit  now  struck  him  by  which  he  could, 
as  he  imagined,  execute  a  very  signal  revenge 
upon  il'XIahon  througli  Kathleen,  and  per- 
haps, ultimately  upon  Kathleen  herself,  if  ho 
should  succeed  with  Miss  Clinton  ;  for  he 
did  not  at  all  forJ,'i^■e  Kutldeen  the  two 
public  instances  of  contempt  with  which  she 
had  treated  him.  There  was  still,  however, 
another  consideration.  His  father  liad  threat- 
ened to  bring  homo  his  brother  Edward, 
then  destined  for  the  church,  and  altoj;etlier 
to  change  his  intentions  in  tliat  respect. 
Indeed,  from  tlie  dry  and  caustic  manner  of 
the  old  man  towai'ds  liim  of  late,  he  began 


I  to  entertain  apprehensions  upon  the  subject. 
Taking  therefore  all  these  circumstances  into 
consideration,  he  resolved  in  any  event  to 
temporize  a  little,  and   allow  the   father   to 

I  supjiose  that  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to 
marry  Kathleen  Cavanagh. 

In  the  course  of  that  evening,  after  dinner, 
while  his  father  and  he  were  together  and 
his  mother  not  present,  he  introduced  the 
subject  himself. 

"  I  think,  Mr.  Burke,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, you  proposed  something  like  a  matri- 

;  moiiial  union  between  the  unrivallcKl  Katsey 

I  Cavanagh  and  the  accomplished  Hycy." 
"I  did,  God  forgive  me.'' 
"I  have  been  thinking  over  that  subject 

;  since." 

,"  Have  you,  indeed,"  said  his  fatlicr  ;  "  a-n' 

!  am  I  to  mr,ke  Ned  a  priest  or  a  farmer  ?  "  he 

J  asked  dry'}'. 

j      "  The  chui-ch,  I  think,  Mr.   Burke,  is,  or 

'  ought  to  be,  his  destination." 

I      "  So,  after  all,  you  prefer  to  have  my  mon- 

I  ey  and  my  jjroperty,  along  wid  a  good  wife, 

I  to  j-our  brother  Ned — Neddy  I  ought  to  call 

I  him,  out  of  compliment  to  you — lia  !  ha !  ha  ! " 
"  Proceed,  Mi-.  Burke,  you  are  j^leased  to 
be  facetious." 

I      "  To  your  brother  Ned — Neddy — having 

.  them,  and  maybe  along  wid  them  the  same 

j  wife  too  ?  " 

"  No,  not  exactly ;  but  out  of  respect  to 
your  wishes." 

j  "  What's  that  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  staring 
at  liim  with  a  kind  of  comic  gravity — "  out 

I  of  respect  to  my  wishes  !  " 

"  That's  what  I've  said,"  replied  the  son. 
"Proceed." 
His  father  looked  at  him  again,  and  re- 

!  plied,  "Proceed  yourself — it  was  j'ou  intro- 
duced the  subject.  I'm  now  jack-indifferent 
about  it." 

1  "  All  I  have  to  say,"  continued  Hycy,  "  is 
that  I  withdraw  my  ultimate  refusal,  ]\Ir. 
Burke.  I  shall  entertain  the  question,  as  they 
say  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  I  may 
dignify  tlie  fair  Katsey  with  the  honorable 
title  of  :\[rs.  Burke." 

"I  wish  you  had  spoken  a  little  sooner, 
then,"  rcplicil  his  fiither,  "  bekaise  it  so  hap- 
pens that  Gerald  Cuvanagh  an'  I  have  tho 
match  between  her  and  your  brother  Ned  as 
good  as  made." 

"  Jly  brother  Ned  !  WHiy,  in  the  name  of 
all  that's  incredible,  how  could  that  be  en- 

j  compassed  ?  " 

"  Very  aisily,"  said  his  father,  "  by  the 
girl's  waitin'  for  liim.     Ned  is  rather  young 

J  yet,  I  grant  _you  ;  he's  nineteen,  however,  and 
two  years  more,  you  know,  will  make  him 
one-and-tweiity— take  him  out  o   chancery, 

.  as  they  say." 
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"  Very  g'ooci,  Mr.  Burke,  very  good  ;  in 
tliat  case  I  have  no  more  to  say." 

"  Well,"  pursued  the  father,  in  the  same 
dry,  half-comic,  half- sarcastic  voice,  "  but 
what  do  )/""  intend  to  do  with  yourself?" 

"  As  to  that,"  rej^lied  Hyey,  who  felt  that 
the  drift  of  the  conversation  was  setting  in 
against  him,  "  I  shall  take  due  time  to  con- 
Bid  er." 

"  WTiat  height  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  fathei-, 
rather  abrujotly. 

"  I  can't  see,  Mr.  Burke,  I  really  can't  see 
what  mj'  height  has  to  do  with  the  question." 

"Bekaise,"  proceeded  the  other,  "I  have 
Bome  notion  of  putting  you  into  the  army. 
You  sjjoke  of  it  wanst  yourself,  remimber ; 
but  then  there's  an  objection  even  to  that." 

"  Pray,  what  is  the  objection,  Mr.  Burke  ?  " 

"  Why,  it's  most  likely  you'd  have  to  fight 
— if  you  took  to  the  milintary  trade." 

"  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Burke,  you 
Bhine  in  the  sarcastic  this  evening." 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  you  must  take  j'our 
chance  for  that.  You're  a  fine,  active  young 
fellow,  and  I  suppose  if  they  take  to  ruunin' 
you  won't  be  the  last  of  them." 

"  Good,  Mr.  Burke — proceed,  though." 

"  An'  accordingly  I  have  strong  notions  of 
bu}dng  you  a  corplar's  or  a  sargeut's  com- 
mission. A  good  deal  of  that,  however,  de- 
pends upon  yourself ;  but,  as  you  say,  I'll 
think  of  it." 

Hycy,  who  could  never  bear  ridicule,  es- 
pecially from  the  very  man  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  most,  bounced  uja,  and 
after  muttering  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
oath  that  was  unintelligible,  said,  assuming 
all  his  polite  irony  : — 

"  Do  so,  Mr.  Bm-ke  ;  in  the  mean  time  I 
have  the  j^leasure  of  wishing  you  a  very  good 
evening,  sir." 

"  Oh,  a  good-evening,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
fellow,  "  and  when  you  come  home  from  the 
wars  a  full  non-commissioned  officer,  you'll 
be  scowerin'  up  your  halbert  every  Christmas 
an'  Aisther,  I  hope  ;  an'  telling  us  long  stories 
of  all  you  kiUed  an'  ate  while  you  were  away 
from  us." 

Harry  Clinton,  now  awai-e  that  the  anony- 
mous letter  which  his  uncle  had  received 
that  morning  was  the  production  of  Hycy, 
resolved  to  watch  the  ganger's  motions  very 
closely.  After  a  great  deal  of  reflection  iipon 
Hycy's  want  of  memory  concerning  their 
bargain,  and  upon  a  close  comparison  be- 
tween his  conduct  and  whole  manner  on  the 
night  in  question,  and  his  own  account  of  the 
matter  in  the  course  of  their  last  interview, 
he  could  not  help  feeling  that  his  friend  had 
stated  a  gross  falsehood,  and  that  the  pre- 
tended w^ant  of  recollection  was  an  ingenious 
after- thought,  adojjted   for   the  puri^ose    of 


screening  himsnlf  from  the  consequences  of 
whatever  injury  he  might  inflict  upon  Bryan 
M'Mahon. 

"Harry,"  said  his  uncle,  as  nine  o'clock 
approached,  "I  am  going  upon  duty  to- 
night." 

"  In  what  direction,  sir?  may  I  ask." 
'  "  Yes,  you  may,  but  I'm  not  bound  to  tell 
you.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  secrecy  ;  it  is  now  too  late  to 
give  oui-  gentleman  the  hard  word,  so  I  don't 
care  much  if  I  do  tell  you.  I  am  bound  for 
Ahadarra." 

"For  Ahadarra— you  say  for  Ahadarra, 
uncle  ?  " 

"  I  do,  nephew." 

"  By  heavens,  he  is  the  deepest  and  most 
consummate  scoundrel  alive,"  exclaimed 
Harry  ;  "  I  now  see  it  all.  Uncle,  I  wish  to 
God  you  would — would — I  don't  know 
what  to  say." 

"  That's  quite  evident,  nor  what  to  think 
either.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers  are 
waiting  for  me  in  Ballymacan,  and  so  I  must 
attend  to  my  duty,  Harry." 

"  Is  it  upon  the  strength  of  the  blotted 
letter  you  got  this  morning,  sii-,  that  you  are 
now  acting  ?  " 

"No,  sir  ;  but  upon  the  strength  of  a  sure 
spy  dispatched  this  day  to  the  i^remises.  I 
am  a  little  too  shrewd  now.  Master  Harry,  to 
act  solely  upon  anonymous  information.  I 
have  been  led  too  many  devU's  dances  by  it 
in  my  time,  to  be  gulled  in  my  old  age  on 
the  strength  of  it." 

He  immediately  prei^ared  himself  for  the 
excursion,  mounted  his  horse,  that  was  ca- 
parisoned in  a  military  saddle,  the  holsters 
furnished  with  a  case  of  pistols,  which,  with 
a  double  case  that  he  had  on  his  person  and 
two  daggers,  constituted  Ms  weapons  of 
offence  and  defence. 

Their  j'atli  lay  directly  to  the  south  for 
about  two  nules.  Having  traversed  this  dis- 
tance they  reached  cross-roads,  one  of  which 
branched  towards  the  left  and  was  soon  lost 
in  a  rough  brown  ujjland,  into  which  it 
branched  by  se^•eral  little  i^athwaj'S  that 
terminated  in  little  villages  or  solitary  farm- 
er's houses.  For  about  two  miles  more  they 
were  obliged  to  cross  a  dark  reach  of  waste 
moor,  where  the  soil  was  strong  and  well 
capable  of  cultivation.  Having  avoided  the 
villages  and  more  jiublic  thoroughfares,  they 
pushed  upward  until  they  came  into  the 
black  heath  itself,  where  it  was  impossible 
that  horses  could  travel  in  such  darkness  as 
then  prevailed  ;  for  it  was  jjast  ten  o'clock, 
near  the  close  of  December.  Clinton  conse- 
quently left  his  horse  in  the  care  of  two  sol- 
diers on  a  bit  of  green  meadow  by  the  side 
of  Ahadarra  Louj:''!! — a  small  tarn  or  moim- 
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tain  lake  aboiit  two  liiiiulreil  yards  in  diame- 
ter. They  then  puslied  up  a  \o\v^  round 
swelling  liill,  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
a  consiiioralilc  stretch  of  cultivated  land  with 
Bryan  M'Mihon's  new  and  improved  houses 
at  the  head  of  it.  This  they  kept  to  their 
riyfht  until  they  came  in  si^ht  of  the  wild 
but  beautiful  and  picturesque  Glen  of  Al- 
thadliawan,  which  however  was  somewhat 
beyond  the  distance  they  had  to  go.  At 
length,  after  breasting  anotlier  hill  which 
was  lost  in  the  base  of  CuUimore,  they 
dropped  down  rapidly  into  a  deep  glen 
through  which  ran  a  little  streamlet  that 
took  its  rise  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
tlicm,  and  which  supjilied  the  apparatus  for 
distillation  with  soft  clear  water.  This  they 
followed  luitil  near  the  head  of  the  glen, 
wliere,  in  a  position  which  might  almost  es- 
cape even  a  ganger's  eye,  they  found  the  ob- 
ject of  their  search. 

Tmnbled  around  them  in  all  dii'eetions 
were  a  quantity  of  gigantic  rocks  thrown  as 
it  were  at  ramlom  during  some  Titanic  wai'- 
fare  or  diversion — between  two  of  which  the 
still-house  was  built  in  such  a  way,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  smoke  in  daylight,  it 
wtxdd  be  impossible  to  discover  it,  or  at  all 
events,  to  suppose  that  it  coidd  be  the  re- 
cei)t'.i*le  of  a  human  being. 

On  entering,  Clinton  and  his  men  were  by 
no  means  suqjrised  to  find  the  place  de- 
serted, for  this  in  fact  was  frequently  the 
case  on  such  occasions.  On  Icwking  tbrougli 
the  premises,  which  they  did  l)y  the  light  of 
a  large  fire,  they  found  precisely  that  which 
had  been  mentioned  in  Hycy's  letter — to 
wit,  tlic  Still,  the  Head,  and  the  Worm  ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  an  old  broken  rundlet 
or  two,  and  a  crazy  vessel  of  wa.sh  that  was 
not  worth  removing,  there-  was  nothing 
whatsoever  besides. 

The  Still  was  on  the  fire  half  filled  with 
water,  the  Head  was  on  tiie  Still,  and  the 
Worm  was  attached  to  the  Head  pi'ccisely  as 
if  tliey  were  in  the  process  of  distillation. 

'•  -Vy,"  said  ('lint<3n,  on  seeing  how  matters 
Htoivj,  '•  I  think  I  undei-stand  this  atVair.  Its 
a  disippointnient  in  one  sense — but  a  sure 
enougli  card  in  another.  The  fine  is  certain, 
and  Ahadwm  is  most  undoubtedly  in  for  it." 


CHU^TER  XV. 


W Milium-— BryatC a  InUroiew  with  hit  Uiiidlord. 

Brya\  M'JIahon's  last  inten-iew  with 
Fetlicrtonge  was  of  so  cheering  a  nature, 
imd  indiciited  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman 


so  much  true  and  sterling  kindness  towards 
the  young  man  and  his  family,  that  he  felt 
perfectly  satisfied  on  leaving  him,  and  after 
h  iving  turned  their  conversation  over  in  his 
I  mind,  that  he  might  place  every  confidence 
I  in  tlie  assuruice  he  had  given  him.  His 
I  father,  too,  who  had  never  for  a  moment 
doubted  Feathertonge,  felt  equally  gratified 
at  Bryan's  report  of  their  interview,  as  indeed 
did  tiie  whole  family  ;  they  consequently 
spared  neither  labor  nor  expense  in  the  iin- 
jjrovements  which  they  were  making  on  their 
farms. 

The  situation  of  tlie  country  and  neighbor- 
hood at  tliis  period  was  indeed  peculiar,  and 
such  as  wo  in  this  unhappy  country  have  es- 
!  perieuced  both  before  and  since.     I  have  al- 
•  ready  stated,  that  there  was  a  partial  failure 
i  of  the  potato  crop  that  season,  a  circumstance 
I  which  uniformly  is  the  forerunner  of  famine 
and  sickness.     The  failure,  however,  on  that 
I  occasion  was  not  caused  by  a  bliglit  in  the 
I  haulm,  or,  to  use  plainer  words,  by  a  sudden 
withering  of  tlie  stalks,  but  by  largo  portions 
!  of  the  seed   failing   to   grow.     Tlie   partial 
!  scarcity,    however,    occasioned   by   this,  al- 
!  though  it  did  not  constitute  what  can  with 
i  propriety  be  termed  famine,  cause  the  great 
j  mass   of  p:iuperism   which   such    a   season 
I  always   extends   and   increases,  to   press  so 
;  heavily  upon   the   struggling   farmers,  tliat 
their  patience  and  benevolence  became  alike 
tirerl  out  and  exhausted.     This  peiiietually 
recurring  calamity  acts  with  a  most  depress- 
ing etfect  upon  those  persons  in  the  country 
who  have  any  claim    to   be  considered   in- 
dependent.    It  deprives  them  of  hope,  and 
consecpiently  of  energy,  and  by  r, lixing  the 
spirit  of  industry  which  has  animated  t;hem, 
tends  in  the  ronrsc  of  time  to  unite  them  to 
tlie  'rieit  liihly  of  pauperism  which  ojjpresses 
aii^l  e:its  up  tiie  country.     Bat  let  us  not  be 
iiiisiiuihT.stood.    Tliisevil  alone  is  snttieiently 
disastrous  to  the  industrial  energies  of  the 
class  wc  mention  ;  but  when,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  hitherto  independent  fanner  has  to 
contend  with  high  rents,  want  of  sympathy 
in  his  landlord,  who  probably  is  ignorant  of 
his  very  existence,  and  has  never  seen  him 
perhaps  in  his  life  ;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  is  left   to   the   sharp   practice   and 
pettifogging,  but  plausible  rapacity  of  a  dis- 
honest agent,  who  feels  tliat  ho  is  irrospon- 
sible,  and  may  act  the  petty  tryant  attd  vin- 
dictive oppressor  if  he  wi.shos,  having  no  re- 
straint over  his  principles   but  his  interest, 
wliicli,  so  far  fi-om  resti-aining,  only  guides 
and  stimulates  them  ; — when  wo  reflect  upon 
all  this,  and  feel,  besides,  that  the  iiolitical 
principles  upon  which  the  co'intry  is  governed 
are    tho.so  tliat    are    cahailated    to    promote 
British  at  the  expense  of  Irish  interests— wo 
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say,  when  we  reflect  upon  and  ponder  over 
all  this,  we  need  not  feel  surprised  that  the 
prudent,  the  industrious,  and  the  respectable, 
who  see  nothing'  but  g-radual  decline  and 
ultimate  jJiuperism  before  them — who  feel 
themselves  neglected  and  overlooked,  and 
know  that  every  sixth  or  seventh  year  they 
are  liable  to  those  oppressive  onsets  of  dis- 
tress, sickness,  and  famine — we  need  not,  we 
repeat,  feel  at  all  suriwised  that  those  who 
constitute  this  industrious  and  respectable 
class  should  fly  from  the  evils  which  sm-- 
round  them,  and  abandon,  whilst  they  pos- 
sess the  power  of  doing  so,  the  country  in 
which  such  evils  are  permitted  to  exist. 

It  is  upon  this  principle,  or  rather  upon 
these  principles,  and  for  these  reasons,  that 
the  industry,  the  moral  feeling,  the  inde- 
jiendence,  and  the  strengtli  of  the  country 
liave  been  passing  out  of  it  for  years — leaving 
it,  season  after  season,  weaker,  more  im- 
poverished, and  less  capable  of  meeting  those 
periodical  disasters  which,  we  may  almost 
say,  are  generated  by  the  social  disorder  and 
political  misrule  of  the  country. 

The  fact  is,  and  no  reasonable  or  honest 
man  capable  of  disencumbering  himself  of 
Ijolitical  prejudices  can  deny  it,  that  up  until 
a  recent  period  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
l^eople  —  the  whole  people  —  were  mainly 
looked  upon  and  used  as  jjolitical  instruments 
in  the  hiinds  of  the  higher  classes,  but  not  at 
all  entitled  to  the  possession  of  separate  or 
independent  interests  in  their  owti  right. 
It  is  true  they  were  allowed  the  possession 
of  the  forty- slnlling  franchise  ;  but  wiU  any 
man  say  that  the  existence  of  that  civil  right 
was  a  benefit  to  the  country  ?  So  far  from 
that,  it  \vas  a  mere  engine  of  corruption,  and 
became,  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  landlords, 
one  of  the  most  oijpressive  and  demoralizing 
curses  that  ever  degraded  a  people.  Perjury, 
fi-aud,  falsehood,  and  dishonesty,  were  its 
fi-uits,  and  the  only  legacy  it  left  to  the 
country  was  an  enormous  mass  of  j)auperism, 
and  a  national  morality  comparatively  vitia- 
ted and  depraved,  in  sf)ite  of  all  religious  in- 
fluence and  of  domestic  affections  that  are 
both  strong  and  tender.  Indeed  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  whether  it 
has  been  more  injurious  to  the  country'  in  a 
political  than  in  a  moral  sense.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  had  a  powerful  effect  in  producing 
the  e^ls  that  we  now  suffer,  and  our  strong- 
tendencies  to  social  disorganization.  By  it 
the  landlords  were  induced,  for  the  sake  of 
multiplying  votes,  to  encourage  the  subdi- 
vision of  fmall  holdings  into  those  that  were 
actually  only  nominal  or  fictitious,  and  the 
consequences  were,  that  in  multiplying  votes 
they  were  multiplying  families  that  had  no 
fixed  means  of  subsistence — multi23lying  in 


fact  a  pauper  population — multiplying  not 
only  perjury,  fraud,  falsehood,  and  dis- 
honesty, but  destitution,  misery,  disease  and 
death.  By  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  the 
landlords  encumbered  the  soil  with  a  loose 
and  unsettled  population  that  possessed  with- 
in itself,  as  poverty  always  does,  a  fearful 
facility  of  reproduction — a  population  which 
pressed  heavily  ujjon  the  independent  class 
of  farmers  and  yeomen,  but  which  had  no 
legal  claim  upon  the  territory  of  tlie  couutiy. 
The  moment,  however,  when  the  system 
which  produced  and  ended  this  wretched 
class,  ceased  to  exist,  they  became  not  only 
valueless  in  a  jDolitical  sense,  but  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  energies  of  the  country,  and 
an  almost  insuperable  impediment  to  its  pros- 
l^erity.  This  great  evil  the  landlords  could 
conjure  up,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to 
lay  it  since.  Like  Frankenstein  in  the  novel, 
it  jjursues  them  to  the  present  moment,  and 
must  be  satisfied  or  appeased  in  some  way, 
or  it  will  unquestionably  destroy  them. 
From  the  abolition  of  the  franchise  until 
now,  an  incessant  struggle  of  opposing  in- 
terests has  been  going  on  in  the  country. 
The  "forties"  and  their  attendants  must  be 
fed  ;  but  the  soul  on  which  they  live  in  its 
present  state  is  not  capable  of  at  the  same 
time  supporting  them  and  affordi»g  his 
claims  to  the  landlord  ;  for  the  food  must  go 
to  England  to  pay  the  rents  and  the  poor 
"  forties  "  must  starve.  They  are  now  in  the 
way  of  the  landlord — they  are  now  in  the 
way  of  the  farmer — they  are  in  fact  in  way 
of  each  other,  and  unless  some  wholesome 
and  human  princiiale,  either  of  domestic  em- 
plopnent  or  colonial  emigration,  or  perhaps 
both,  shall  be  adopted,  they  will  continue  to 
embarrass  the  country,  and  to  drive  out  of 
it,  always  in  connection  with  other  causes, 
the  very  class  of  iDersons  that  constitute  its 
remaining  strength. 

At  the  present  jjeriod  of  our  nan-ative  the 
neighborhood  of  Ballymacan  was  in  an  un- 
settled and  distressful  state.  The  small 
farmers,  and  such  as  held  from  six  to  sixteen 
acres,  at  a  rent  which  they  could  at  any 
period  with  difliculty  jjay,  were  barely  able 
to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
upon  the  produce  of  their  holdings,  so  that 
the  claims  of  the  landlord  were  out  of  the 
question.  Such  a  position  as  this  to  the  un- 
happy class  we  sjjeak  of,  is  only  another 
name  for  ruin.  The  baihff,  who  always  hves 
upon  the  jiroperty,  seeing  their  condition, 
and  knowing  that  they  are  not  able  to  meet 
the  coming  gale,  reports  accordingly  to  the 
agent,  who,  now  cognizant  that  there  is  only 
one  look-up  for  the  rent,  seizes  the  poor 
man's  corn  and  cattle,  leaving  himself  and 
his  family  within  cold  walls,  and  at  an  extin- 
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guished  hearth.  In  this  condition  were  a 
vast  miinber  in  the  neij,'hborhood  of  the  lo- 
cality laid  in  ournnrrative.  The  extraordin- 
ary, but  natural  anxiety  for  holdinii;  land,  and 
tlie  e<|ually  ardent  spirit  of  competition  which 
prevails  in  the  country,  are  alwa^'s  ready  ar- 
guments in  the  mouth  of  the  landlord  and  | 
agent,  when  they  wish  to  raise  the  rent  or  } 
eject  the  tenant.  "  If  \iou  won't  pay  me  such  | 
a  rent,  there  are  plenty  that  will.  I  have  i 
been  otlVred  more  than  you  pay,  and  more  ! 
than  I  ask,  and  j'ou  know  I  must  look  to  my  ! 
own  iiiterest.s  !  "  In  this  case  it  is  very  like-  i 
ly  tliat  the  landlord  spealvs  nothing  but  the  I 
truth  ;  and  as  he  is  pressed  on  by  his  ueces-  I 
sitie.s  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  tenant  on  I 
the  other,  the  state  of  a  country  so  circum-  | 
stanced  with  respect  to  landed  property  and 
its  condition  may  be  easily  conceived. 

In  addition,  however,  to  aU  we  have  ah-eady 
detailed,    as   affecting  the  neighborhood  of 
Ahadarra,    we  have  to  inform  our  readers 
that    the    tenanti-y   upon   the   surrounding 
property  were  soon  about  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a  contested  election.     Cheyydale  had  | 
been  tlie  sitting  member  during  two  sessions  I 
of  Parliament.     He  was,  as  we  have  already  I 
stated,  an  Emancipator  and  Liberal ;  but  we  ' 
need  scarcely  say  that  he  did  not  get  his  | 
seat  upon  these  princii^les.     He  had  been  a 
convert  to  Liberalism  since  his  election,  atid  j 
at    the    approaching    crisis    stood,    it   was 
thought,  but  an  indifferent  chance  of  being 
re-elected.     The  gentleman  who  had  sat  be- 
fore was  a  sturdy  ConseiTative,  a  good  deal 
J^igoted  in  politics,   but  possessing  that  rare 
and  inestimable  (pitility,  or  rather  combina- 
tion of  qualities  whi:li  coiistitute  an  honest 
man.     He  was  a  Major  Vanston,  a'  man  of 
pood  property,  and  although  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  the  .lauriler  in  miido,  yet  in  conse- 
quence of  his  worth  and  sincerity,  he  was 
rather  a  favorite  with  the  people,  wlio  in  gen- 
eral relish  sincerity  and  honesty  wherever 
they  find  them  in  pulilic  men. 

Having  thus  far  digressed,  we  now  beg 
leave  to  resume  our  narrative  and  once  more 
return,  fi-om  the  contemplation  of  a  state  of 
things  so  painful  to  the  progress  of  those 
circumstances  wliich  involve  the  fate  of  our  ' 
humble  individuals  who  constitute  our  dram- 1 
alit  pe.rsonw. 

Tlie  seizure  of  the  distillery  apparatus  on  ; 
jr.Mahan's  farm  of  Ahadarra,  was  in  a  few  I 
days  followed  by  knowledge  of  the  ruin  in  i 
which  it  must  necessarily  involve  that  excel- 
lent and  industrious  young  man.  At  this 
time  there  was  an  act  of  parliament  in  exis- 
tence against  illicit  distillation,  but  of  so  re- 
cent a  date  that  it  wa.s  only  when  a  seizure 
similar  to  the  foregoing  had  been  made, 
that  the  people  in  any  particuliu*  district  be- 


came acquainted  vnih.  it.  By  this  enactment 
the  offending  individual  was  looked  upon  as 
having  no  farther  violated  the  laws  in  that 
case  made  and  provided,  than  those  who  had 
never  been  engaged  in  such  pursuits  at  all. 
In  other  words,  the  innocent  were  equally 
punished  with  the  guilty.  A  heavy  fine  wa.s 
imposed — not  on  the  offender,  but  on  the 
whole  townliind  in  which  he  lived  ;  so  that 
the  guilt  of  one  individual  was  not  visited  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  on  tlie  culjsrit  himself, 
but  ecjually  distributed  in  all  its  penalties 
upon  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district  in 
question,  who  may  have  had  neither  act  nor 
part  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  whatso- 
ever. 

Bryan  M'JIahon,  on  discovering  the  fear- 
ful position  in  which  it  placed  him,  scarcely 
knew  on  what  hand  to  turn.  His  family 
were  equally  alarmed,  and  with  just  reason. 
Illicat  distillation  had  been  carried  to  incred- 
ible lengths  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  the  statute  in  question  was  enacted  with 
a  hope  that  it  might  unite  the  jseoijle  in  a 
kind  of  legal  confederacj'  against  a  system 
so  destructive  of  industry  and  morals.  The 
act,  however  ill-judged,  and  impolitic  at 
best,  was  not  merely  imperative,  —  but 
fraught  with  ruin  and  bloodshed.  It  im- 
mediately becfime  the  engine  of  malice  and 
revenge  between  individual  enemies— often 
between  rival  factions,  and  not  unfrequently 
between  parties  instigated  against  each  other 
by  political  rancor  and  hatred.  Lideed,  so 
destructive  of  the  lives  and  morals  of  the 
people  was  it  found,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  years  it  was  rejiealcd,  but  not  until 
it  had  led  to  repeated  murders  and  lirought 
ruin  and  destruction  upon  many  an  unoffend- 
ing and  industrious  famih'. 

Bryan  now  l)etliouglit  him  of  the  warnings 
he  had  received  from  the  gauger  and  Fether- 
tonge,  and  resolved  to  see  both,  that  he. 
miglit  be  enabled,  if  possible,  to  trace  to  its 
source  the  plot  that  had  been  laid  for  his 
destruction.  He  accordingly  went  down  to 
his  father's  at  Carriglass,  where  he  had  not 
been  long  when  Hycy  Burke  made  his  ap- 
jioarance,  "Having  come  that  far  on  his 
way,"  he  said,  "to  see  him,  and  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  report  that  liad  gone  abroad 
respecting  the  heavy  resousibility  under 
which  the  illicit  distillation  had  placed  him." 
Bryan  was  naturally  generous  and  wthout 
suspicion  ;  but  notwitlistanding  this,  it  was 
im]jossible  that  he  eliould  not  entertain  some 
slight  surmises  touching  the  sincerity  of 
Burke. 

"What  is  this,  Bryan?"  said  the  latter. 
"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you're  in  for  the 
Fine,  as  report  goes?" 

"It's  quite  possible,"  replied' Bryan  ;  "on 
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yesterday  I  got  a  notice  of  proceedings  from 
the  Board  of  Excise.' 

"But,"  jj'Ji-sued  his  friend,  "what  devil 
could  have  tempted  you  to  have  anj'thing  to 
do  with  illicit  distillation  ?  Didn't  you  know 
the  danger  of  it?  " 

"I  had  no  more  to  do  with  it,"  repUed 
Br^'an,  "  than  you  had — nor  I  don't  even 
rightly  know  yet  who  had  ;  though,  indeed,  I 
beUeve  I  may  say  it  was  these  vagabonds, 
the  Hogans,  that  has  their  hands  in  every- 
thing that's  wicked  and  disgraceful.  They 
would  ruin  me  il  they  could,"  said  Biyan, 
"  and  I  suiipose  it  was  with  the  hope  of  doing 
so  that  they  set  up  the  still  where  they  did." 

"Well,  now,"  rejjlied  Hycy,  with  an  air  of 
eaoy  and  natural  generosity,   "  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  so  :  they  are  d — d  scoundrels, 
or  rather  common  ruffians,  I  grant  you  ;  but 
still,  Bryan,  I  don't  like  to  susjject  even  such  [ 
vagalwnds  without  good  grounds.     Bad  as  [ 
we  know  them   to   be,  I   have   my  doubts  [ 
-whether  they  are  cajjable  of  setting  about 
such   an   act   for  the  diabolical  jjurpose  of 
bringing  you  to  iiiin.     Perhaps  they  merely 
deemed  the  place  on  your  farm  a  convenient 
one  to  build  a  still-house  in,  and  that  they 
never  thought  further  about  it." 

"  Or  what,"  replied  Bryan,  "  if  there  was 
someone  behind  their  backs 'who  is  worse 
than  themselves  ?  ]\Iightn't  sich  a  thing  as 
that  be  possiWe  ?  " 

"True,"  reiilied  Hycy,  "true,  indeed — 
that's  not  imijrobable.  Stay — no — well  it 
may  be— but — no — I  can't  think  it." 

"  What  is  it  you  can't  think  ?  " 

"Why,  such  a  thing  might  be,"  proceeded 
Hycj',  "  if  you  have  an  enemy  ;  but  I  think, 
Bryan,  you  are  too  well  liked — and  justly  so 
too — if  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  so  to 
your  face^to  have  any  enemy  capable  of  go- 
ing such  nefarious  lengths  as  that." 

Bryan  paused  and  seemed  a  good  deal 
struck  v.'ith  the  ti-uth  of  Hycy's  observation 
— "  There's  raison,  sure  enough  in  what  you 
say,  Hycy,"  he  observed.  "  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  a  single  enemy — unless  the 
Hogana  themselves — that  would  feel  any 
satisfaction  in  drivin'  me  to  destiiiction." 

"And  besides,"  continued  Hycy,  "be- 
tween j'ou  and  me  now,  Bryan,  who  the  devil 
vnth  an  ounce  of  sense  in  his  head  would 
trust  such  scoundrels,  or  put  himself  in  their 
power  ?  " 

Bryan  considered  this  argaiment  a  still 
more  forcible  one  than  the  other. 

"That's  stronger  still,"  he  replied,  "and 
indeed  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  after  all, 
Hycy,  it  happened  as  you  say.  Teddy  Phats 
I  think  nothing  at  all  about,  for  the  j)oor, 
misshapen  vagabone  will  distil  poteen  for 
any  one  that  employs  lum." 


"  True,"  replied  the  other,  "I  agi'ee  witli 
you  ;  l)ut  what's  to  be  done,  Bryan  ?  fol 
that's  the  main  point  now." 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  replied Brj-an,  who  now 
began  to  feel  nothing  but  kindness  towards 
Hycy,  in  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
that  young  fellow  evidentty  took  in  his  mis- 
fortune, for  such,  in  serious  truth,  it  must  be 
called.  "lam  the  only  jaropi'ietor  of  Aha- 
darra,"  he  proceeded,  "  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  whole  fine  falls  on  my  should- 
ers." 

"Ay,  that's  the  devil  of  it;  but  at  all 
events,  Bry^an,  there  is  nothing  got  in  this 
world  without  exertion  and  energy.  ]Mf. 
Chevydale,  the  Member,  is  now  at  home  :  he 
has  come  clo^sTi  to  canvass  for  the  coming 
election.  I  would  recommend  you  to  see 
him  at  once.  You  know — but  j^erhaps  you 
don't  though — that  his  brother  is  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Excise  ;  so  that  I  don't 
know  any  man  wlio  can  serve  you  more 
effectually  than  Chevj-dale,  if  he  wishes." 

"  But  what  could  he  do  V  "  asked  Bryan. 

"  Why,  by  backing  a  memorial  from  you, 
stating  the  particulars,  and  making  out  a 
strong  case,  he  might  get  the  fine  reduced. 
I  shall  di'aw  up  such  a  memorial  if  jou 
wish." 

"Thank  j'ou,  Hycy — I'm  obliged  to  you — 
these,  I  dare  say,  will  be  the  proper  steps  to 
take — thank  you." 

"  Nonsense  !  but  perhaps  I  may  sei-ve  you 
a  little  in  another  way.  I'm  very  intimate 
with  Harry  Clinton,  and  who  knows  but  I 
may  be  able  to  influence  the  uncle  a  little 
through  the  nephew." 

"It's  -n^liisiDered  that  you  might  do  more 
through  the  niece,"  rej)lied  Bryan,  laughing  ; 
"  is  that  time  ?" 

"Nonsense,  I  tell  you,"  replied  Hycy, 
affecting  confusion  ;  "for  Heaven's  sake, 
Bryan,  say  nothing  about  that ;  how  did  it 
come  to  your  ears  ?  " 

"  Faith,  and  that's  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,"  replied  the  other;  "  biit  I  know  I 
heard  it  somewhere  of  late;" 

"It's  not  a  subject,  of  course,"  continued 
Hj'cy,  "  that  I  slrould  wish  to  become  the 
topic  of  vulgar  comment  or  conversation, 
and  I'd  much  rather  you  would  endeavor  to 
discountenance  it  whenever  you  hear  it 
spoken  of.  At  aU  events,  whether  w^ith  niece 
or  nephew,"  proceeded  Hycy,  "  you  maj' rest 
assured,  that  whatever  service  I  car.  render 
you,  I  shall  not  fail  to  do  it.  You  and  I 
have  had  a  slight  misunderstanding,  but  on 
an  occasion  like  this,  Bryan,  it  should  be  a 
bitter  one  indeed  that  a  man — a  generous 
man  at  least, — would  or  ought  to  remem- 
ber." 

This  conversation  took  place  whilst  Brj'an 
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was  proceeding  to  Fethertonge's,  Hyey  being 
also  oil  liis  way  home.  On  arriving  at.  the 
turn  of  the  road  which  led  to  Jemmy  Burke's, 
Hycy  caught  the  hand  of  his  companion, 
which  he  squeezed  with  an  atlectionate 
wamith,  so  cordiiil  and  sincere  in  its  charac- 
ter that  Bryan  cast  every  shadow  of  suspicion 
to  the  winds. 

"  Cheer  up,  Bryan,  all  vAW.  end  better  than 
yon  think,  I  hope.  I  shall  draw  up  a  memo- 
rial for  you  tliis  evening,  as  strongly  and 
forcibly  as  possible,  and  any  other  assistance 
that  I  can  render  you  in  this  unhappy  diffi- 
culty I  will  do  it.  I  know  I  am  about  nine- 
ty pounds  in  your  debt,  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing to  you  in  this  way,  or  giving  you  fail- 
words,  i  ought  rather  to  pay  you  your  mon- 
ey. The  '  gentleman,'  however,  is  imijracti- 
cable  for  the  present,  but  I  trust—:-" 

"  Not  a  word  about  it,"  said  Biyan,  , 
"you'll  oblige  me  if  you'll  drop  that  part  of 
the  subject ;  but  listen,  Hycy, — I  think 
you're  generous  and  a  little  extravagant,  and 
both  is  a  good  man's  case — but  that's  not 
what  I'm  going  to  spake  about,  truth's  best 
at  all  times ;  I  heard  that  j'ou  were  my  ene-  : 
my,  and  I  was  desired  to  be  on  my  guard 
against  you." 

Hycy  looked  at  him  with  that  kind  of  sur- 
prise wliich  is  natui-al  to  an  innocent  mim, 
and  simply  said,  "  May  I  ask  by  whom, 
Bryan'?" 

"  I  may  tell  you  some  other  time,"  replied 
Bryan,  "  but  I  won't  now  ;  all  I  can  say  is,  | 
that  I  don't  believe  it,  and  I'm  sure  that 
ought  to  satisfy  you."  I 

"I  shall  expect  you  to  tell  me,  Biyan,"  I 
said  the  other,  and  then   after  retiirning  a  1 
few  steps,  he  caught  M'Malion's  hand  again,  ' 
and  shaking   it  warmly,  once  more   added, 
"  God  bless  you,  Bryan  ;  you  are  a  generous 
high-minded"  young  fellow,  and  I  only  wish 
I  was  like  you." 

Biyan,  after  they  had  separated,  felt  that 
Hycy's  advice  was  the  very  best  possible  un- 
der the  circumst<inces,  and  as  he  had  heard 
for  the  fii-st  time  that  Chevydale  was  in  tlic 
country,  he  resolved  to  go  at  once  and  state 
to  him  the  peculiar  grievance  under  which  ; 
he  labored.  I 

Chevydale's  house  was  somewhat  nearer  | 
Ahadarra  than  Fetliertonge's,  but  on  the  ' 
same  line  of  road,  anil  he  accordingly  pro  j 
ceeded  to  the  residence  of  his  lan<llord. 
The  mansion  iiuleed  was  a  fine  one.  It 
stood  ou  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence,  : 
wliieh  commanded  a  glorious  pro.spect  of 
rich  and  highly  cultivated  country.  Behind,  | 
the  landscape  ro.se  gradually  until  it  term  in-  j 
ftted  in  a  range  of  mountains  that  protected  , 
the  house  from  the  north.  Hie  present 
Btructure  was  modern,  having  been  built  by  | 


old  Chevydale,  previous  to  his  marriage.  II 
was  large  and  simple,  but  so  majestic  in  ap- 
pearance, that  nothing  could  suipass  the 
harmony  that  subsisted  between  its  propor 
tioiis  and  the  magnificent  old  trees  which 
studded  the  glorious  lawn  that  surri<unded 
it.  and  rose  in  thick  extensive  masses  that 
stretched  far  away  behind  the  house.  It 
stood  in  a  park,  which  for  the  beauties  of 
wood  and  water  was  indeed  worthy  of  its  fine 
simplicity  and  gnmdeur — a  park  in  which  it 
was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  beautiful, 
the  picturesque,  or  the  wild,  jiredominated 
most.  And  yet  in  this  i)rincely  residence 
Mr.  Chevydale  did  not  reside  more  than  a 
month,  or  at  most  two,  during  the  whole 
year. 

On  reaching  the  hall-door,  M'Mahon  in- 
quired from  the  servant  who  apjieared,  if  he 
could  see  Jlr.  Clievydale. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  said  the  servant,  "but  I 
will  see  ;  what  s  your  name  ?  " 

"  Bryan  M'Mahon,  of  Aliadarra,  one  of  his 
tenants." 

The  seiTant  returned  to  him  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  said,  "  Yes,  he  will  see  you  ;  fol- 
low me." 

Bryan  entered  a  library,  where  he  found 
his  landlord  and  Fethertouge  apparently  en 
gaged  in  business,  and  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  doing  so,  he  overheard  Chevydale  saying— 
"  No,  no,  I  shall  always  see  my  tenants." 

Biyan  made  his  obeisance  in  his  owa 
plain  way,  and  Chevydale  said — 

"  Are  you  M'Mahon  of  Ahadara?  " 

"  I  am,  sir,"  replied  Bryan. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a  much  older  man," 
said  Chevydale,  "there  certainly  must  be 
some  mistake  here,"  he  added,  looking  at 
Fethertonge.  "  M'Mahon  of  Ahadarra  wa3 
a  middle-aged  man  several  years  ago,  but 
this  person  is  young  enough  to  be  his  m.an." 

"  You  speak  of  his  uncle,"  replied  Fether- 
tonge, "  who  is  dead.  This  young  man,  who 
now  owns  his  uncle's  farm,  is  son  to  Thomas 
^r.Mahon  of  Carriglass.  How  is  your  father, 
M'Mihon  '?  I  hope  he  bears  up  well  under 
his  recent  loss." 

"  Indeed  but  poorly,  sir,"  replied  Biyan, 
"  I  fear  he'll  never  be  the  same  man." 

Chevydale  here  took  to  reading  a  newspa/- 
per,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  appeared  to  be  al- 
together unconscious  of  Bryan's  presence. 

"I'm  afeai'd,  sir,"  said  Bryan,  addressing 
himself  to  the  agent,  who  was  the  only  per- 
son likely  to  hear  him,  "  I'm  afcard,  sir,  that 
I've  got  into  trouble." 

"  Into  trouble  ?  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  AN'hy,  sir,  there  wius  a  Still,  Head,  and 
Worm  found  upon  AhadaiTa,  and  I'm  going 
to  be  fined  for  it" 

"  il'Mahon,"  replied  the  agent,  "  I  am  sor- 
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ti'  to  hear  this,  both  on  your  own  account 
and  that  of  your  family.  If  I  don't  mistake, 
you  were  cautioned  and  warned  against  this; 
but  it  was  useless  ;  yes,  I  am  soiTy  for  it ; 
and  for  you,  too." 

,  "I  don't  properly  understand  you,  sir," 
Slid  Bryan. 

"  Did  I  not  myself  forewarn  you  against 
having  anything  to  do  in  matters  contrary  to 
the  law  V  You  must  remember  I  did,  and 
on  the  very  last  occasion,  too,  when  you 
were  in  my  ofhee." 

"I  remember  it  right  well,  sir,"  replied 
Bryan,  "  and  I  say  now  as  I  did  then,  that  I 
am  not  the  man  to  break  the  law,  or  have 
act  or  i^art  in  anything  that's  contrary  to  it. 
I  know  nothing  about  this  business,  except 
that  three  ruftianly  looking  fellows  named 
Hogan,  common  tiulcers,  and  common  vaga- 
bonds to  boot — men  that  are  my  enemies — 
are  the  persons  by  all  accounts  who  set  up 
the  still  on  my  propertj'.  As  for  myself,  I 
had  no  more  to  do  in  it  or  with  it  than  your- 
self or  Mr.  Chevy  dale  here." 

"  Well,"  rephedFethertonge,  "I  hope  not. 
I  should  feel  much  disappointed  if  you  had, 
but  you  know,  Bryan,"  he  added,  good- 
humoredly,  "  we  could  scarcely  expect  that 
you  should  admit  such  a  piece  of  folly,  not  to 
call  it  by  a  harsher  name." 

"  If  I  had  embarked  in  it,"  replied  M'Ma- 
hon,  "  I  sartinly  would  not  deny  it  to  you 
or  Mr.  Chevj'dale,  at  least ;  but,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  know  nothing  more  about  it,  than 
simply  it  was  these  ruffians  and  a  fellow 
named  Pliats,  a  Distiller,  that  set  it  a-work- 
ing, — however,  the  question  is,  what  am  I  to 
do?  If  I  must  pay  the  fine  for  the  whole 
tpwnlaud,  it  will  beggar  me — ruin  me.  It 
was  that  brought  me  to  my  landlord  here," 
he  added  ;  "I  believe,  sir,  you  have  a  brother 
a  Commissioner  of  Excise  ?  " 

"Eh?  what  is  that?"  asked  Chevydale, 
looking  up  suddenly  as  Bryan  asked  the 
question. 

BI'Mahon  was  obliged  to  repeat  all  the  cir- 
cumstances once  more,  as  did  Feathertonge 
the  warning  he  had  given  him  against  hav- 
ing any  connection  with  illegal  proceedings. 

"  I  am  to  get  a  memorial  dra^vII  vip  to- 
morrow, sir,"  proceeded  Bryan,  "and  I  was 
thinking  that  by  giving  the  Board  of  Excise 
a  true  statement  of  the  case,  they  might  re- 
duce the  line  ;  if  they  don't,  I  am  ruined — 
that's  aU." 

"  Certainly,"  said  his  landlord,  "  that  is  a 
very  good  course  to  take  ;  indeed,  your  only 
course." 

"  I  hope,  sir,"  proceeded  Bryan,"  that  as  you 
now  know  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case, 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  support  my  petition  ; 
I  believe  your  brother,  sir,  is  one  of  the  Com- 


missioners ;  you  would  sartinly  be  able  to  do 
something  with  him." 

"No,"  replied  Chevydale,  "I  would  not 
ask  anything  from  him  ;  but  I  shall  supjjort 
your  Petition,  and  try  what  I  can  do  with 
the  other  Commissioners.  On  principle, 
I  however,  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  ask  any- 
thing from  my  brother." 

"  Will  I  bring  you  the  Petition,  sir?  "  asked 
Bryan. 

"Fetch  me  the  Petition." 

"And  Bryan,"  said  Fethertonge,  raising 
his  finger  at  him  as  if  by  way  of  warning — 
and  larighing — "hark  ye,  let  this  be  the 
last." 

" Fethertonge,"  said  the  landlord,  "I  see 
Pratt  has  been  found  guilty,  and  the  sentence 
confirmed  by  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

"  You  will  insist  on  it,"  said  Brj'an,  in  re- 
ply to  the  agent,  "but — " 

"There  now,  M'Mahon,"  said  the  latter, 
"  that  will  do  ;  good  day  to  you." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  very  harsh  sentence,  Feth- 
ertonge ;  will  you  touch  the  bell  ?  " 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  the  other, 
ringing  as  he  stroke;  "Neville's  testimony 
was  very  strong  against  him,  and  the  break- 
ing of  the  glass  did  not  certainly  look  like 
sobriety." 

"I  had  one  other  word  to  say,  gentlemen," 
added  M'Mahon,  "if  you'll  allow  me,  now 
that  I'm  here." 

Fethertonge  looked  at  him  with  a  face  in 
which  might  be  read  a  painful  but  friendly 
rebuke  for  persisting  to  speak,  after  the 
other  had  changed  the  subject.  "I  rather 
think  Mr.  Chevydale  would  j^refer  hearing  it 
some  other  time,  Bryan." 

"But  you  know  the  proverb,  sir,"  said 
Bryan,  smiling,  "that  there's  no  time  like 
the  present  ;  besides  it's  only  a  word." 

"What  is  it?  "  asked  the  landlord. 

"About  the  leases,  sir,"  replied  M'JIahon, 
"  to  know  when  it  would  be  comanient  for 
you  to  sign  them." 

Chevydale  looked  fi-om  Bryan  to  the 
agent,  and  again  from  the  agent  to  Bryan,  as 
if  anxious  to  understand  what  the  allusion 
to  leases  meant.  At  this  moment  a  servant 
entered,  saying,  "The  horses  are  at  the  door, 
gentlemen." 

"  Come  some  other  day,  M'Mahon,"  said 
Fethertonge  ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  we  are 
going  out  to  ride  now — going  on  our  can- 
vass ?  Come  to  my  office  some  other  day  ; 
Mr.  Chevydale  will  remain  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  country  now,  and  you  need  not 
feel  so  eager  in  the  matter." 

"Yes,  come  some  other  day,  Mr. — Mr. — 
ay — M'Mahon  ;  if  there  are  leases  to  sign,  of 
course  I  shall  sign  them  ;  I  am  always  anxious 
to  do   my  duty  as  a  landlord.     Come,    or 
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rather  Fethertonge  here  will  manage  it. 
You  know  I  trausai-t  no  business  here  ;  every- 
thing is  done  at  his  office,  unleas  when  he 
bi-ings  me  papers  to  sign.  Of  course  I  shall 
sign  any  necessary  paper." 

Eryan  then  withdrew,  after  having  received 
anotlier  friendly  nod  of  remonstrance,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "AVhy  will  you  tlius  per.sist, 
when  you  see  that  he  is  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  these  matters  now?  Am  I  not  your 
friend?"  Still,  however,  he  did  not  feel 
perfectly  at  ease  with  the  result  of  his  visit. 
A  sUght  sense  of  uncsrtixinty  and  doubt  crept 
over  him,  and  in  spit*  of  every  effort  at  con- 
fidence, he  founil  that  that  whidi  he  had 
placed  in  Fethertonge,  if  it  did  not  diminish, 
was  most  assuredly  not  becoming  stronger. 


CH.\PTEE  X\T 

A  Spar   liitirffn  Knte  and  Philip  Ilognn — lin/an 

M'Mii/ii'ii  ig  ('iiiiti"iie<l  ni/tniuit  PoUtiml  Teiiipta- 
tiiiH  —  He  Sfi/.:i  M'ljur  Vanstuii's  InUrcut  with  the 
Bourdiif  Ezci»c. 

The  consequences  of  the  calamity  which 
was  hanging  over  Bryan  M'Mahons  head, 
had  become  now  pretty  well  understood,  and 
occasioned  a  very  general  and  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  ruin  in  which  it  was  Ukely  to 
involve  him.  Indeed,  almost  every  one  ap- 
peared to  feel  it  more  than  he  himself  did, 
and  many,  who  on  meeting  him,  were  at 
first  disposed  to  offer  him  consolation, 
changed  their  pui-pose  on  witnessing  his 
cheerful  and  manly  bearing  under  it. 
Throughout  the  whole  counti"y  there  was 
but  one  famih',  with  another  exception,  that 
felt  gi'atified  at  the  blow  wliich  had  fallen  on 
him.  The  exception  we  speak  of  was  no 
other  than  Mr  Hycy  Burke,  and  the  family 
was  that  of  tlie  Hogans.  As  for  Teddy 
Phats,  he  was  not  the  man  to  trouble  himself 
by  the  loss  of  a  moment's  indifference  upon 
any  earthly  or  other  subject,  saving  and  ex- 
cepting always  that  it  involved  the  death, 
mutilation,  or  destruction  in  some  shape,  of 
his  great  and  relentless  foe,  tlie  Ganger, 
whom  he  looked  ujjon  as  the  impersonation 
of  all  that  is  hateful  and  villainous  in  life,  and 
only  sent  into  this  world  to  war  witli  luiman 
happiness  at  large.  Tliat  great  professional 
instinct,  as  the  French  say,  and  a  strong  un- 
accountable disrelish  of  Hycy  Burke,  were 
the  only  two  feelings  tliat  disturbed  the 
ha'-dcned  indifference  of  his  nature. 

One  night,  shortly  after  Bryan's  visit  to  his 
lamllord,  the  Hogans  and  Phats  were  assem- 
bled in  the  kiln  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
and  one  o'clock,  after  having  ilrunk  nearly 
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three  quarts  of  whiskey  among  them.  The 
young  savages,  as  usual,  after  the  vagabond 
depredations  or  miscliievous  exercises  of  the 
day,  were  snoring  as  we  have  described  them 
before  ;  when  Teddy,  whom  no  quantity  of 
liquor  could  affect  beyond  a  mere  inveterate 
hardness  of  brogue  and  an  indescribable  effort 
at  mirth  and  melody,  exclaimed — "Fwhy, 
dhen,  dat's  the  stuff  ;  and  here's  bad  luck  to 
him  that  paid  fwor  it." 

"  I'll  not  drink  it,  you  ugly  keoul,"  ex- 
claimed Philip,  in  his  deep  and  ruffianly 
voice  ;  "  but  come — all  o'  yez  fill  up  and 
drink  ??)!/  toast.  Come,  Kate,  you  crarae  ot 
hell's   delights,  fill  till   I   give  'it.     No,"   he 

'  added  abruptly,   "  I  won't   drink  that,  you 

j  leprechaun  ;  tlie  man  that  ped  for  it  is  Hycy 

!  Burke,  and  I  like  Hycy  Burke  for  one  thing, 

!  an'  I'll  not  dhrink  bad  luck  to  him.  Come, 
are  yez  ready  ?  " 

"Give  it  out,  you  hulk,"  said  Kate,  "an 
don't  keep  us  here  all  night  over  it." 

"Here,  then,"  exclaimed  the  savage,  with 
a  grin  of  ferocious  mirth,  distorting  his  gi-im 
colossal  features  into  a  smile  that  was  fright- 
ful and  inhuman — "Here's  may  Bryan 
M'Mahon  be  soon  a  beggar,  an'  all  his  breed 
the  same  !  Drink  it  now,  all  o'  yez,  or,  by 
the  mortal  counthryman,  I'll  brain  the  fir.st 
that'll  refuse  it." 

The  threat,  in  this  case,  was  a  drunken 
one,  and  on  that  very  account  the  more  dan- 
gerous. 

"  Well,"  said  Teddy,  "  I  don't  like  to  drink 

it ;  but  if " 

"  Honomondinul!    you   d d   disciple,'' 

I  thundered  the  giant,  "  down  wid  it,  or  I'll 
split  your  skull  !  " 

I      Teddy  had  it  down  ere   the  words  were 

I  concluded. 

"  What !  "   exclaimed    Hogan,   or    rather 

■  roared  again,  as  he  fastened  liis  blazing  eyes 
on  Ivate  —  "  what,  you  yalla  mullotty,  do  you 
dar  to  refuse?" 

"  Ay,  do  /  dar  to  refuse  ! — an'  I'd  see  you 
fizzin'  on  the  devil's  fryin'-pan,  where  you'll 
fiz  yet,  afore  I'd  dhrink  it.  Come,  come," 
she  repUed,  her  ej'e  blazing  now  as  fiercely 
as  his  own,  "  keep  quiet,  I  bid   you — keep 

j  calm  ;  you  ought  to  know  me  now,  I  think." 

t      "  Drink   it,"  he   shouted,  "  or  I'll   brain 

j  you." 

I  "Howl  him,"  said  Teddy — "howl  him; 
there's  murdher  in  liis  eye.     My  soul  to  hap- 

^  piness  but  he'll  kill  her." 

j  "  Will  he,  indeed  ?  "  said  Bat,  with  a  loud 
laugh,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Ned — "  will 

!  he,  indeed  ?  "  they  shouted.  "  Go  on,  Kate, 
you'll  get  fair  play  if  j'ou  want  it— his  eye, 
Teddy  !  ay,  but  look  at  hrr'a,  man  alive — look 

'  at   her    altogether !      Go    on,    Kutc — more 

I  power  !  " 
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Teclily,  on  looking  at  her  again,  literally 
retreated  a  few  paces  from  sheer  terror  of 
the  tremendous  and  intrepid  fury  who  now 
stood  before  him.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  he  observed  the  huge  bones  and 
immense  muscular  development  that  stood 
out  into  terrible  strength  by  the  force  of  her 
rising  passion.  It  was  the  eye,  howevei-,  and 
the  features  of  the  face  which  filled  him  with 
such  an  accountable  dread.  The  eyes  were 
literally  blazing,  and  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
now  cast  into  an  expression  which  seemed  at 
the  same  time  to  be  laughter  and  fury,  were 
wrought  up  and  blended  together  in  such  a 
way  as  made  the  very  countenance  terrible 
by  the  emanation  of  murder  which  seemed 
to  break  fi'om  every  feature  of  it.  "Drink 
it,  I  say  again,"  shouted  Philip.  Kate  made 
no  reply,  but,  walking  over  to  where  he  stood, 
she  looked  closely  into  his  eyes,  and  said, 
with  grinding  teeth — "Not  if  it  was  to  save 
you  from  the  gallows,  where  you'll  swing 
yet ;  but  hsten."  As  she  s^joke  her  words 
were  hoarse  and  low,  there  was  a  volume  of 
powerful  strength  in  her  voice  which  stunned 
one  like  the  roar  of  a  lioness.  "Here,"  she 
exclaimed,  her  voice  now  all  at  once  rising  or 
rather  shooting  ujj  to  a  most  terrific  scream 
— "  here's  a  disgraceful  death  to  Hycy 
Burke  I  and  may  all  that's  good  and  pros- 
perous in  this  world,  ay,  and  in  the  next, 
attend  Bryan  M'Mahou,  the  honest  man  ! 
Now,  Philip,  my  man,  see  how  I  drink  them 
both."  And,  having  concluded,  she  swal- 
lowed the  glass  of  whiskey,  and  again  draw- 
ing her  face  withiu  an  inch  of  his  she  glared 
light  into  his  eyes. 

"Howl  me,"  he  shouted,  "or  I'll  sthrike, 
an'  we'll  have  a  death  in  the  house." 

She  raised  one  hand  and  waved  it  behind 
her,  as  an  intimation  that  they  should  not 
interfere. 

The  laughter  of  the  brothers  now  passed 
all  bounds.  "No,  Kate,  go  on — we  won't 
interfere.     You  had  better  seize  him." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "let  him  begin  first,  if 
he  dar." 

"Howl  me,"  shouted  PhiUp,  "she'U  only 
be  killed." 

Another  peaJ  of  laughter  was  the  sole 
reply  given  to  this  by  the  brothers.  "  He's 
goin',"  they  exclaimed,  "he's  gone — the 
white  fedher's  in  him — it's  all  over  wid  him 
—he's  afeerd  of  her,  an'  not  for  nothing 
either — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  more  power,  Kate  !  " 

Stung  by  the  contemptuous  derision  con- 
tained in  this  language,  Philip  was  stepping 
back  in  order  to  give  himself  proper  room 
for  a  blow,  when,  on  the  very  instant  that  he 
moved,  Kate,  uttering  something  between  a 
howl  and  a  yell,  dashed  her  huge  hands  into 
his   throat- -which   was,    as   is    usual    with 


tinkers,  without  a  cravat — and  in  a  moment 
a  desperate  and  awful  struggle  took  place 
between  them.  Strong  as  Philip  was,  he 
found  himself  placed  perfectly  on  the  de- 
fensive by  the  terrific  giip  which  this  furious 
opponent  held  of  his  throat.  So  powerful 
was  it,  indeed,  that  not  a  single  instant  waa 
allowed  him  for  the  exercise  of  any  aggressive) 
violence  against  her  by  a  blow,  all  his 
strength  being  directed  to  unclasp  her  hands 
from  his  throat  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  breathe.  As  they  pulled  and  tugged, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  struggle  was 
going  against  him — a  hoarse,  alarming  howl 
once  or  twice  broke  fi'om  him,  that  intimated 
terror  and  distress  on  his  part. 

"That's  right,  Kate,"  they  shouted,  "you 
have  him — press  tight — the  windpijje's  goin' 
— bravo !  he'll  soon  stagger  an'  come  down, 
an'  then  you  may  do  as  you  like." 

They  tiigged  on,  and  dragged,  and  jsanted, 
with  the  furious  vehemence  of  the  exertion  ; 
when  at  length  Philip  shouted,  in  a  voice 
half-stifled  by  strangulation,  "  Let  g — o — o 
— o,  I — I  sa — y — y  ;  ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  " 

Bat  now  ran  over  in  a  spirit  of  glee  and 
triumfili  that  cannot  well  be  described,  and 
clapping  his  -n-ife  on  the  back,  shouted — 
"  Well  done,  Kate  ;  stick  to  him  for  half  a 
minute  and  he's  yours.  Bravo  !  you  cUp  o' 
perdition,  bravo  ! " 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when 
the  giant  cai-cass  of  Philip  tottered  and  fell, 
dragging  Kate  along  with  it,  who  never  for 
a  moment  lost  or  loosened  her  hold.  Her 
opponent  now  began  to  sprawl  and  kick  out 
his  feet  from  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and  in 
attempting  to  call  for  assistance,  nothing  but 
low,  deej)  gurgling  noises  could  issiie  from 
his  lips,  now  livid  with  the  jiressm-e  on  his 
throat  and  covered  with  foam.  His  face,  too, 
at  all  times  dark  and  savage,  became  literally 
black,  and  he  uttered  such  sternutations  as, 
on  seeing  that  they  were  accompanied  by 
the  diminished  sti-uggles  which  betoken 
exhaustion,  induced  Teddy  to  rush  over  for 
the  pin-pose  of  rescuing  him  from  her 
clutches. 

"  Aisy,"  said  the  others  ;  "let  them  alone 
— a  httle  thing  will  do  it  now — it's  almost 
over — she  has  given  him  his  gruel — an' 
divil's  cure  to  him — he  knew  weU  enough 
what  she  could  do — but  he  would  have  it." 

Faint  convulsive  movements  were  all  now 
that  could  be  noticed  in  the  huge  hmbs  of 
their  brother,  and  still  the  savage  tigress 
was  at  his  throat,  when  her  husband  at 
length  said  : — 

"  It's  time,  Ned — it's  time — she  may  carry 
it  too  ftvr — he's  quiet  enough  now.  Come 
away,  Kate,  it's  all  right — let  him  alone— let 
go  your  hoult  of  him." 
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Kate,  Lowever,  as  if  she  liad  ta,stecl  bis 
blood,  ^^•oul(^  listen  to  no  siirli  lanfjuage  ;  all 
tlie  foi-ce,  and  energies,  and  bloody  instincts 
of  the  inciirnaie  fury  were  aroused  within 
her,  and  she  still  stuck  to  her  victim. 

"  Be  japei-s  she'll  kill  him,"  shouted  Bat, 
rushing  to  her  ;  "  come,  Ned,  till  we  unclasp 
her — take  care— i)ull  quickly — bloody  wars, 
he's  dead  ! — Kate,  you  divil ! — you  fuiy  of 
hell !  let  go — let  go,  I  say." 

Kate,  however,  heard  him  not,  but  Btill 
tugged  and  stuck  to  the  throat  of  Philip's 
quivering  cai'cass,  until  by  a  united  effort 
they  at  length  disentangled  her  ii-on  clutches 
from  it,  upon  w^hieh  she  straggled  and 
howled  like  a  beast  of  prey,  and  attempted 
with  a  strength  that  seemed  more  akin  to 
the  emotion  of  a  devil  than  that  of  a  woman 
to  get  at  him  again  and  again,  in  order  to 
complete  liei-  work. 

'•  Come,  Kate,"  said  her  husband,  "  you're 
a  Trojan^by  japers  you're  a  Trojan  ;  you've 
settled  liim  any  way — is  there  life  in  him  ?  " 
he  asked,  ■"  if  tiiere  is,  dash  wather  or  some- 
thing in  his  ix<:p,  an'  drag  liim  up  out  o'  that 
— ha  !  ha  !  Well  done,  Kate  ;  only  for  you 
we'd  lead  a  fine  life  wid  him — ay  !  an'  a  line 
life  that  is— a  hai-d  life  we  led  until  you  did 
come — there  now,  more  power  to  you— by 
tlie  liviu'  Counthryman,  there's  not  your 
aquil  in  Europe — come  now,  settle  down, 
an'  don't  keep  all  movin'  that  way  as  if  j-ou 
wor  at  him  again — sit  down  now,  an'  here's 
another  glass  of  whiskey  for  you." 

In  the  mean  time,  Ned  and  Teddy  Phats 
succeeded  in  recovering  Pliilip,  whom  they 
driigged  over  and  placed  upon  a  kind  of 
bench,  where  in  a  few  minutes  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  speak — but  ever 
and  r,non  he  shook  liis  head,  and  stretched 
his  neck,  and  drew  his  breath  deeply,  jjutting 
his  hands  \q)  from  time  to  time  as  if  he 
strove  to  set  his  windpipe  more  at  ease. 

"Here  Phil,  my  hairo,"  siiid  his  trium- 
phant brother  Bat,  "  take  another  glass,  /m' 
may  be  for  all  so  strong  and  murdherin'  as 
you  are  wid  others  you  now  know — an'  you 
"knew  before  what  oui-  woman  can  do  at 
home  wid  you." 

"I've— hoch — hoch— I've  done  wid  her — 
she's  no  woman  ;  there's  a  devil  in  her,  an' 
if  you  take  my  ad\ice,  it's  to  Priest  M'Scad- 
dhan  you'd  bring  her,  an'  have  tlie  same 
devil  prayed  out  of  her — I  tliat  could 
murdlier  ere  a  man  in  the  parist  a'most !  " 

"Live  Brviui  M'Malion  out,"  said  Kate. 

"  No  I  won't,"  replic'd  Phil,  sullenly,  and 
witli  a  voice  still  ho  irse,  "  no,  I  won't— I 
th;it  could  make  smasli  of  ere  a  man  in  the 
parish,  to  be  throttled  into  perdition  by  a 
blasted  woman.  She's  a  de\il,  I  say  ;  for 
the  last  ten  minutes  I  seen  nothin'  but  fire. 


I  fire,  fire,  as  red  as  blazes,  an'  I  hard  some- 
j  thin'  yellin',  yellin',  in  my  ears." 
j  "  Ay  !  "  replied  Kate,  "  I  know  you  did^ 
I  that  was  the  fire  of  hell  you  seen,  ready  to 
resave  you  ;  an'  the  uoi.se  you  hai-d  was  the 
I  voices  of  the  devils  that  wor  comin'  for  your 
sowl  — ay,  an'  the  voices  of  the  two  wives 
you  murdliered — take  cai-e  then,  or  I'll  send' 
you  sooner  to  hell  than  you  dhrame  of." 

The  scowl  which  she  had  in  retiu-n  for  this 
threat  was  beyond  aU  description. 

"  Oh,  I  have  done  wid  you,"  he  replied  ; 
"  you're  not  right,  I  say — but  never  mind, 
I'll  put  a  pin  in  M'Mahon's  coUoi-  for  this — 
ay  \vill  I." 

"  Don't !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  one  feai-ful 
monosyllable,  and  then  she  added  in  a  low 
condensed  whisper,  "  or  if  you  do,  mark  the 
consequence." 

"Trot,  Pliil,"said  Teddy,  "I  think  you 
needn't  throuble  youi-  head  about  M'Mahon 
— he's  done  fwhor." 

"  An'  mark  me,"  said  Kate,  "I'll  take  care 
of  the  man  that  done  for  him.  I  know  him 
well,  betther  than  he  suspects,  an'  can  make 
him  sup  sorrow  whenever  I  like — an'  would, 
too,  oulj'  for  one  thing."  , 

"An'  fwhat's  dhat  wan  thing?"  asked 
Phats. 

"  You'll  know  it  when  you're  ouldher,  may 
be,"  replied  Kate  ;  "  but  you  must  be  ouldher 
fii-st — I  can  keep  my  own  secrets,  thank  God, 
an  will,  too— only  mai'k  me  all  o'  yez  ;  j'ou 
know  well  wliat  I  am — let  no  injuiy  come  to 
Bryan  IM'Mahon.  For  the  sake  of  one  per- 
son he  must  be  safe." 

"Well,"  observed  Teddy,  "let  us  hear  no 
more  about  them  ;  it's  all  settled  that  we  are 
to  set  \\\>  iu  Glen  Dearg  above  again— for 
this  Hyc}-, — who's  sthrivin'  to  tui-nthe  penny 
where  he  can." 

"  It  is,"  said  Bat ;  "  an'  to-moiTow  night, 
let  us  bring  the  things  up — this  election  will 
sarve  us  at  any  rate — but  who  ^vill  come 
in?"* 

"The  villain  of  hell !  "  suddenly  exclaimed 
Kate,  as  if  to  herself ;"  to  go  to  ruin  the 
young  man  !  That  gii'l's  breakin'  her  heart 
for  what  iuus  hajjpeued." 

"  Wliat  ai-e  you  talkin'  about?  "  asked  her 
husband. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied  ;  "  only  if  you  all 
intend  to  have  any  rest  to-night,  throw  your- 
selves in  the  shake-down  there,  an'  go  sleep. 
I'm  not  to  sit  up  the  whole  night  here,  1 
hope  ?  " 

Philip,  and  Ned,  and  Teddy  tumbled  them- 
selves into  the  straw,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  in  a  state  of  perfect  oblivion. 

"  Hycy  Burke  is  a  bad  boy.  Bat,"  she  said, 

*  That  is,  be  returned. 
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as  the  lausband  was  about  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample ;  "  but  he  is  marked — I've  set  my  mark 
upon  him." 

"  You  appear  to  know  something  particu- 
lar about  him,"  observed  her  husband. 

"  Slaybe  I  do,  an'  maybe  I  don't,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  he's  marked — that's 
all — go  to  bed  now." 

He  tumbled  after  the  rest,  Kate  stretched 
herself  in  an  opposite  corner,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  this  savage  orchestra  was  in  full 
chorus. 

What  an  insoluble  enigma  is  woman ! 
From  the  specimen  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
modest  diffidence  which  we  have  just  pre- 
sented to  the  reader,  who  would  imagine  that 
Kate  Hogan  was  capable  of  entering  into  the 
deep  and  rooted  sorrow  which  KatUeen  Ca- 
vanagh  experienced  when  made  acquainted 
with  the  calamity  which  was  about  to  crush 
her  lover.  Yet  so  it  was.  In  truth  this 
tierce  and  furious  woman  who  was  at  once  a 
thief,  a  liar,  a  drunkard,  and  an  impostor, 
hai-dened  in  wickedness  and  deceit,  had  in 
spite  of  all  this  a  heart  capable  of  virtuous 
aspirations,  and  of  loving  what  was  excellent 
and  good.  It  is  true  she  was  a  hypocrite 
herself,  yet  she  detested  Hycy  Burke  for  his 
treachery.  She  was  a  thief  and  a  liar,  yet 
she  liked  and  respected  Bryan  M'Mahon  for 
his  truth  and  honesty.  Her  heart,  however, 
was  not  all  depraved  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  meet  a  woman  in  whose  disposition, 
however  corrupted  by  e^dl  society,  and  de- 
graded by  vice,  there  is  not  to  be  found  a 
portion  of  the  angelic  essence  still  remaining. 
In  the  case  before  us,  however,  this  may  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Kate  Hogan,  though  a 
hell-cat  and  devil,  when  provoked,  was,  amidst 
all  her  hardened  violence  and  general  disre- 
gard of  truth  and  honesty,  a  virtuous  woman 
and  a  faithful  wife.  Hence  her  natural  re- 
gard for  much  that  was  good  and  25iu-e,  and 
her  strong  sj'mpathy  with  the  sorrow  which 
now  fell  upon  Kathleen  Cavanagh. 

Katlileen  and  her  sister  had  been  sitting 
sewing  at  the  parlor  window,  on  the  day 
Bryan  had  the  intei-view  we  have  detailed 
with  Chevydale  and  the  agent,  when  they 
heard  their  father's  voice  inquii-ing  for  Hanna. 

"  He  has  been  at  Jemmy  Burke's,  Kath- 
leen," said  her  sister,  "  and  I'll  wager  a  nose- 
gay, if  one  could  get  one,  that  he  has  news 
of  this  new  sweetheart  of  yoiu-s  ;  he's  bent, 
Kathleen,"  she  added,  "  to  have  you  in  Jem- 
my Burke's  family,  cost  what  it  may." 

"  So  it  seems,  Hanna." 

"  They  say  Edward  Biu'ke  is  still  a  finer- 
looking  young  fellow  than  Hycy.  Now, 
Katlileen,"  she  added,  laughing,  "  if  you 
should  spoil  a  priest  afther  all !  Well !  un- 
likelier  things  have  happened." 


"That  may  be,"  replied  Kathleen,  "but 
this  won't  happen  for  aU  that,  Hanna.  Go, 
there  he's  calling  for  you  again." 

"  Yes — yes,"  she  .shouted  ;  "  thi'oth,  among 
you  aU,  Kathleen,  you're  making  a  regular 
go-between  of  me.  My  father  thinks  I  can 
turn  you  round  my  finger,  and  Bijan  M'Ma- 
hon thinks — yes,  I'm  goin',"  she  answered 
again.  "  AVell,  keep  up  your  spirits ;  I'll 
soon  have  news  for  you  about  this  spoiled 
priest." 

"  Poor  Hanna,"  thought  Kathleen  ;  "  where 
was  there  ever  such  a  sister  ?  She  does  all 
she  can  to  keejJ  my  spirits  up  ;  but  it  can't 
be.  How  can  I  see  him  ruined  and  beg- 
gared, that  had  the  high  spirit  and  the  true 
heart  ?  " 

Hanna,  her  father,  and  mother,  held  a  tol- 
erably long  discussion  together,  in  which 
Kathleen  could  only  hear  the  tones  of  theu" 
voices  occasionally.  It  was  evident,  howev- 
er, by  the  emjDhatic  intonations  of  the  old 
couple,  that  they  were  urging  some  certain 
point,  which  her  faithful  sister  was  deprecat- 
ing, sometimes,  as  Kathleen  could  learn,  by 
seriousness,  and  at  other  times  by  mirth. 
At  length  she  returned  with  a  countenance 
combating  between  seriousness  and  jest ;  the 
seriousness,  however,  predominating. 

"  Kathleen,"  said  she,  "  you  never  had  a 
difficulty  before  you  until  now.  They 
haven't  left  me  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Honest 
Jemmy  never  had  any  wish  to  make  Edward 
a  priest,  and  he  tells  my  father  that  it  was 
all  a  trick  of  the  wife  to  get  everything  for 
her  favorite  ;  and  he's  now  determined  to 
disappoint  them.     What  AviU  you  do  ?  " 

"What  would  you  recommend  me?" 
asked  Kathleen,  looking  at  her  with  some- 
thing of  her  own  mood,  for  although  her 
brow  was  serious,  yet  there  was  a  slight 
smile  upon  her  lips. 

"  Why,"  said  the  frank  and  candid  girl, 
"  certainly  to  run  away  with  Bryan  M'Mahon  ; 
that,  you  know,  would  settle  eveiything." 

"  Would  it  settle  my  father's  heart,"  said 
Kathleen,  "  and  my  mother's  ? — would  it  set- 
tle my  own  character  ? — would  it  be  the  step 
that  aU  the  world  would  expect  fi-om  Kath- 
leen Cavanagh  ? — and  putting  ah  the  world 
aside,  would  it  be  a  step  that  I  could  take 
in  the  sight  of  God,  my  dear  Hanna?  " 

"Kathleen,  forgive  me,  darlin',"  said  her 
sister,  throwing  her  anns  about  her  neck, 
and  laying  her  head  upon  her  shoulder  ; 
"  I'm  a  foolish,  flighty  creature  ;  indeed,  I 
don't  know  what's  to  be  done,  nor  I  can't 
advise  you.  Come  out  and  walk  about ;  the 
day's  dry  an'  fine." 

"  If  your  head  makes  fifty  mistakes,"  said 
her  sister,  "  your  heart's  ah  excuse  for  them 
all ;    but  you   don't    make    any   mistakes, 
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Hanna,  -when  you're  in  earnest ;  instead  of 
tluit  _Your  bead's  wortli  all  oui-  heads  put  to- 
gether.    Come,  now." 

They  took  the  Carriglass  road,  but  had 
not  gone  fai"  when  they  met  Dora  M'Mahon 
who,  as  she  said,  *•  came  down  to  ask  them 
up  a  while,  as  the  'house  was  now  so  lone- 
some ; "  and  she  added,  wth  artless  niivete, 
"I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Kathleen,  but  I 
love  you  lietter  now  than  I  ever  did  before. 
Ever  since  my  daiUn'  mother  left  us,  I  can't 
look  upon  you  as  a  stranger,  and  now  that 
poor  Bryan's  in  distress,  my  heai-t  clings  to 
you  more  and  more." 

Hanna,  the  generous  Hanna's  eyes  partook 
of  the  affection  and  admiration  which  beamed 
in  Dora's,  as  they  r.sted  on  Kathleen  ;  but 
notwithstanding  this,  she  was  about  to  give 
Dora  an  ironical  cliiding  for  omitting  to  say 
anything  gratif^-ing  to  hereelf,  when  happen- 
ing to  look  back,  she  saw  Bryan  at  the  turn 
of  the  road  apjiroaching  them. 

"  Here's  a  friend  of  ours,"  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  no  less  than  Bryan  M'Mahon  himself. 
Come,  Dora,  we  can't  go  up  to  Cairiglass, 
but  we'll  walk  back  with  you  a  piece  o'  the 
way." 

Bryan,  who  was  then  on  his  retiUTi  fi'om 
Chevydale's,  soon  joined  them,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  dii-ection  of  his  father's,  Dora 
and  Hanna  having,  witli  good-humored  con- 
sideration, gone  forward  as  an  advanced 
guard,  leaving  Bryan  and  Kathleen  to  enjoy 
their  ti-te-'i-t<-te  behind  them. 

"  Dear  Kathleen,"  said  Bryan,  "  I  was  very 
anxious  t<j  see  you.  You've  h'ai'd  of  this  un- 
fortunate business  that  has  come  upon 
me?" 

"  I  have,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  need  not 
say  that  I'm  sony  for  it.  Is  it,  or  will  it  be 
as  bad  as  they  report  ?  " 

"  Worse,  Kathleen.  I  will  have  the  fine 
for  all  Ahadaria  to  pay  myself." 

"  But  can  nothing  be  done.  "W'oukln't 
they  let  you  oil'  when  they  come  to  hear  that, 
although  the  Still  was  found  upon  your 
land,  yet  it  wasn't  yours,  nor  it  wasn't  you 
that  w;is  usin'  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be.  Hycy 
Burke  tells  me  that  they'll  be  apt  to  reduce 
the  line,  if  I  send  them  a  petition  or  memorial, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  an'  he's  to  have  one 
Written  for  me  to-morrow." 

''  I'm  afi-aid  Hycy's  a  bad  authority  for 
anybody,  Bn-an." 

"I  don't  think  you  do  poor  Hycy  justice, 
Katlileen  ;  he's  not,  in  my  opinion,  so  batl 
as  you  think  him.  I  don't  know  a  man,  nor 
I  liaveu't  met  a  man  that's  sorrier  for  what 
has  happened  me.  He  came  to  see  me  yes- 
terday, and  to  know  in  what  way  he  could 
uerve  me,  an'  wasn't  cidlod  uj^on  to  do  so." 


"  I  hope  you're  right,  Bryan  ;  for  why 
should  I  wish  Hj-cy  Burke  to  be  a  biul  man, 
or  why  should  I  wish  him  ill?  I  may  be 
mistaken  in  him,  and  I  hope  I  am." 

"  Indeed,  I  think  you  are,  Kathleen  ;  he's 
wild  a  good  deiU,  I  grant,  and  has  a  spice  of 
j  mi.schief  in  liim,  and  many  a  worthy  young 
fellow  has  both." 

"  That's  very  tnie,"  she  replied  ;  "  however, 
we  have  h'lu-d  bad  enough  of  liini.  There's 
none  of  us  what  we  ought  to  be,  Biyan.  If 
you're  called  upon  to  pay  this  fine,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  " 

"  \Miy,  that  I'll  have  to  give  up  my  farm 
— that  I  won't  be  left  worth  sixpence." 

"  Who  put  the  still  uji  in  Ahadarni?  "  she 
inquii'ed.  "  Is  it  true  that  it  was  the 
Hogan's  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  believe  there's  no  doubt  about 
it,"  he  replied  ;  "since  I  left  the  landlord's, 
I  have  he;u-d  what  satisfies  me  that  it  was 
them  and  Teddy  Phats." 

Kathleen  paused  and  sighed.  "  They  are 
a  vile  crew,"  she  added,  after  a  Uttle  ;  "  hut 
be  they  what  they  may,  they're  faithful  and 
honest,  and  affectionate  to  our  family  ;  an' 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  only  good  about  them. 
Bryan,  I  am  very  soiTy  for  this  misfortune 
that  has  come  upon  you.  I  am  sorry  for 
your  own  sake." 

"  .\nd  I,"  replied  Biyan,  "  am  sorry  for— 
I  was  goin'  to  say — yours  ;  but  it  would  be, 
afther  all,  for  my  own.  I  haven't  the  same 
thoughts  of  you  now,  dear  Kathleen." 

She  gazed  quickly,  and  with  some  surprise 
at  him,  and  asked,  "  AMiy  so,  Bryan  ?  " 

"I'm  changed — I'm  a  ruined  man,"  he  re- 
pUed  ;  "  I  had  bright  hopes  of  comfort  and 
hai)piness — hojies  that  I  doubt  will  never 
come  to  pass.  However,"  he  added,  recover- 
ing himself,  and  assuming  a  look  of  cheer- 
fuhicss,  "  who  knows  if  everything  will  turn 
out  so  badly  as  we  fear  ?  " 

"  That's  the  sj)irit  you  ought  to  show,"  re- 
turned Kathleen  ;  "  You  have  before  you  the 
example  of  a  good  father ;  don't  be  cast 
down,  nor  look  at  the  dai-k  side ;  hut  you 
said  you  had  not  the  same  thoughts  of  me 
just  now  ;  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Do  you  think,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  I  meant  to  say  my  affection  for  you 
was  changed  ?  Oh,  no,  Kathleen  ;  but  that 
my  situation  is  changed,  or  soon  will  be  so  ; 
and  that  on  that  account  we  can't  be  the 
same  thing  to  one  another  that  we  have 
been." 

"  Bryan,"  she  replied,  "  you  may  alwaj-s 
depend  upon  this,  that  so  long  as  you  are 
true  to  your  God  and  to  yourself,  I  will  be 
true  to  you.  Depend  upon  this  once  and 
forever." 

"  Kathleen,  that's  like  youi-self,  but  I  could 
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not  tliini  of  bringing  you  to  sliame."  He 
paused,  and  turning  liis  eyes  full  upon  her, 
added — "I'm  allowin'  myself  to  sink  again. 
Everything  will  turn  out  better  than  we 
think,  plaise  God." 

"  I  hope  so,"  she  added,  "  but  whatever 
happens,  Bryan,  do  you  always  act  an  open, 
honest,  manly  part,  as  I  know  you  will  do  ; 
act  always  so  as  that  youi-  conscience  can't 
accuse  you,  or  make  you  feel  that  you  have 
done  anything  that  is  wrong,  or  unwortliy, 
or  disgraceful ;  and  then,  dear  Bryan,  wel- 
come poverty  may  you  say,  as  I  will  welcome 
Bryan  M'Mahon  with  it." 

Both  had  paused  for  a  little  on  their  way, 
and  stood  for  about  a  minute  moved  by  the 
interest  which  each  felt  in  what  the  other 
uttered.  As  Bryan's  eye  rested  on  the  noble 
features  and  commanding  figiu-e  of  Kathleen, 
he  was  somewhat  started  by  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm  which  ht  both  her  eye  and  her 
cheek,  although  he  was  too  unskilled  in  the 
manifestations  of  character  to  know  that  it 
was  enthusiasm  she  felt. 

Thcj  then  proceeded,  and  after  a  short 
silence  Bryan  observed — "Deal-  Kathleen,  I 
know  the  value  of  the  advice  you  are  giving 
me,  but  will  you  let  me  ask  if  you  ever  seen 
anything  in  my  conduct,  or  heard  auythmg 
in  my  conversation,  that  makes  you  think  it 
30  necessary  to  give  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  If  I  ever  had,  Bryan,  it's  not  likely  I'd 
be  here  at  your  side  this  day  to  give  it  to 
you  ;  but  you're  now  likely  to  be  brought 
into  trials  and  difficulties — into  temptation 
—and  it  is  then  that  you  may  think  maybe 
of  what  I'm  sayin'  now." 

"Well,  Kathleen,"  he  rephed,  smiling, 
"  you're  determined  at  all  events  that  the 
advice  will  come  before  the  temptation  ;  but, 
indeed,  my  own  dearest  giii,  my  heai-t  this 
moment  is  proud  when  I  think  that  you  are 
so  fuU  of  truth,  an'  feeliu',  and  regard  for 
me,  as  to  give  me  such  advice,  and  to  be  able 
to  give  it.  But  still  I  hope  I  won't  stand  in 
need  of  it,  and  that  if  the  temptations  you 
spoke  of  come  in  my  way,  I  will  have  your 
advice — ay,  an'  I  trust  in  God  the  adviser, 
too — to  direct  me." 

"  Ai'e  you  sure,  Brj'an,"  and  she  surveyed 
him  closely  as  she  spoke — "  are  you  sui-e  that 
no  part  of  the  temptation  has  come  across 
you  ah-eady  ?  " 

He  looked  surprised  as  she  asked  him  this 
singular  question.  "I  am,"  said  he  ;  "but, 
dear  Katlileen,  I  can't  rightly  understand 
you.  What  temptations  do  you  mane  ?  " 
,  "  Have  you  not  promised  to  vote  for  Mr. 
'Vanston,  the  T017  candidate,  who  never  in 
his  life  voted  for  youi-  rehgion  or  your 
liberty  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mane  me,  deai-est  Katlileen  ?  " 


"  You,  certainly  ;  who  else  could  I  mean 
when  I  ask  you  the  question  ?  " 

"  Why,  I  never  promised  to  vote  for  Van- 
ston," he  replied  ;  "an' what  is  more — but 
who  said  I  did  ?  " 

"On  the  day  before  yesterday,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, "  two  gentlemen  came  to  our  house 
to  canvass  votes,  and  they  stated  plainly  that 
you  had  promised  to  vote  for  them — that  is 
for  Vanston." 

"  Well,  Katlileen,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
statement  is  not  true.  I  didn't  promise  for 
Vanston,  and  they  did  not  even  ask  me.  Ai-e 
you  satisfied  now '?  or  whether  will  you  be- 
lieve them  or  me  ?  " 

"I  am  satisfied,  dear  Bryan  ;  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  ;  for  my  heai't  is  easy.  j\Iis- 
fortune  !  what  signifies  mere  misfortune,  or 
the  loss  of  a  beggaiiy  farm  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dai'ling  Kathleen,  it  is  anything 
but  a  beggarly  farm." 

Kathleen,  however,  heard  him  not,  but 
proceeded.  "  What  signifies  poverty,  Bryan, 
or  struggle,  so  long  as  the  heart  is  right,  and 
the  conscience  clear  and  Avithout  a  spot? 
Nothing — oh,  nothing  !  As  God  is  to  judge 
me,  I  would  rather  beg  my  bread  with  you 
as  an  honest  man,  true,  as  I  said  awhile  ago, 
to  yoiu-  God  and  your  religion,  than  have  an 
estate  by  your  side,  if  you  could  prove  false 
to  either." 

The  vehemence  with  which  she  uttered 
these  sentiments,  and  the  fire  which  ani- 
mated her  whole  mind  and  maimer,  caused 
them  to  i^ause  again,  and  Bryan,  to  whom 
this  high  enthusiasm  was  perfectly  new,  now 
saw  with  something  like  wonder,  that  the 
tears  were  flowing  down  her  cheeks. 

He  caught  her  hand  and  said  "My  own 
darhng  Kathleen,  the  longer  I  know  you  the 
more  I  see  youi-  value  ;  but  make  yoiu'  mind 
easy  ;  when  I  become  a  traitor  to  either  God 
or  my  religion,  you  may  renounce  me  !  " 

"  Don't  be  surjjrised  at  these  tears,  Bryan  ; 
don't,  my  dear  Bryan  ;  for  you  maj'  look 
upon  them  as  a  proof  of  how  much  I  love 
you,  and  what  I  would  feel  if  the  man 
I  love  should  do  anything  unworthy,  or 
treacherous,  to  his  religion  or  his  sufl'ering 
country." 

"  How  could  I,"  he  replied,  "  with  my  own 
dear  Kathleen,  that  will  be  a  guardian  angel 
to  me,  to  advise  and  guide  me  ?  Well,  now 
that  your  mind  is  aisy,  Kathleen,  mine  I 
think  is  brighter,  too.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we'll  be  hapjjy  yet—  at  least  I  trust  in  God 
we  will.  Who  knows  but  everything  may 
prove  betther  than  our  expectations  ;  and  as 
j'ou  say,  the}'  may  make  a  poor  man  of  me, 
and  i-uin  me,  but  so  long  as  I  can  keep  my 
good  name,  and  am  true  to  my  country,  and 
my  God,  I  can  never  complain." 
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CH-UTER  X\TI. 

IntemifW  between  Ilycy  and  Finigan — Tlte  Former 
Proposes  for  Min's  Clinton — AluveScene. 

Hycy,  after  his  conversation  with  Bryan 
JI'iNLihon,  felt  satisfied  that  lie  had  removed 
all  possible  suspicion  fi'oni  himself,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  ransacked  his  mind  in  order 
to  trj-  who  it  was  that  had  betrayed  him  to 
Bryan.  The  Hojjfans  he  had  no  reason  to 
suspect,  because  from  experience  he  knew 
them  to  be  possessed  of  a  desperate  and  un- 
scrupulous fidelity,  in  excellent  keeping  with 
their  sava<(e  character  ;  and  to  suspect  Teddy 
Pliats,  was  to  suppose  that  an  inveterate  and 
incurable  smuf];}i:ler  would  inform  ujiou  him. 
After  a  good  deal  of  cogitation,  he  at  length 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  school-mas- 
ter, Finigan,  must  have  been  the  traitor,  and 
with  tliis  impression  he  resolved  to  give  that 
wortliy  personage  a  call  upon  his  way  home. 
He  found  liim  as  usual  at  full  work,  and  as 
usual,  also,  in  that  state  which  is  conjmonly 
termed  half  drunk,  a  state,  by  the  way,  in 
which  tlu!  learned  pedagogue  generally  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  night  and  day.  Hycy 
did  not  enter  his  establishment,  but  after 
having  called  him  once  or  twice  to  no  puqDose 
— for  such  was  the  din  of  the  school  that  his 
voice  could  not  penetrate  it — he  at  length 
knocked  against  the  half  open  door,  which 
caused  him  to  be  both  seen  and  heai-d  more 
distinctly.  On  seeing  him,  the  school-mas- 
ter got  to  liis  limbs,  and  was  about  to  ad- 
di-oss  him,  when  Hycy  said — 

"  Finigan,  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you." 

"O'Finigan,  sir — O'Finigan,  llr.  Burke. 
It  is  enough,  sir,  to  be  deprived  of  our 
hereditary  territories,  without  being  cUpped 
of  our  names  ;  they  should  lave  us  those  at 
all  events  unmutilated.  O'Finigan,  there- 
fore, Jlr.  Burke,  whenever  you  address  me, 
if  you  plaise." 

"Well,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  continued  Hycy, 
"  if  not  inconvenient,  I  should  wish  to  speak 
a  few  words  with  you." 

"  No  inconvenience  in  the  world,  Mr. 
Burke  ;  I  am  always  disposed  to  oblige  my 
friends  whenever  I  can  do  so  wid  propriety. 
My  advice,  sii%  my  friendship,  and  my  i)urse, 
are  always  at  their  service.  My  advice  to 
guide  them — my  friendship  to  sustain — and 
my  purse — hem  !— ha,  ha,  lia — I  think  I  may 
claj)  a  pajTiod  or  full  stop  there,'  he  added, 
laughing,  "inasmuch  as  the  last  approaches 
very  neai'  to  what  philosophers  term  a 
▼acuum  or  nonentity,  (iintlemen,"  he  pro- 
ceeded, ad<lressing  the  scholars,  "  I  am  going 
over  to  Laiity  Hanratty's  for  a  while  to  enjoy 
a  social  cup  wid  JIi\   Burke  here,   and  as 


that  fact  will  cause  the  existence  of  a  short 
intereijmitn,  I  now  publicly  appoint  (iusty 
Carney  as  my  locum  tenens  until  I  resume 
the  reins  of  government  on  my  return. 
Gusty,  put  the  names  of  all  offenders  down 
on  a  slate,  and  when  I  return  '  vDiitlif/n  '  ia 
the  word  ;  an'  see.  Gusty — mark  nie  well — no 
bribery — no  bread  nor  buttons,  nor  any 
other  materials  of  corruption  from  the  cul- 
prits— otherwise  you  shall  become  their 
substitute  in  the  castigation,  and  I  shall 
teach  you  to  look  one  way  and  feel  another, 
mj'  worthy  con-disciple." 

"  Now,  Finigan — I  beg  your  pardon — 
O'Finigan,"  said  Hycy,  M'lien  they  were 
seated  in  the  little  back  tap-room  of  the  pub- 
lic-house with  refre.shmeuts  before  tlieni,  "  I 
think  I  have  reason  to  be  seriously  displeased 
with  you." 

"  Disjileased  with  me  !  "  exclaimed  his 
companion  ;  "  anrl  may  I  take  the  liberty 
to  interrogate  wherefore,  JVL-.  Hycy  ?  " 

"You  misrepresented  me  to  Bryan  31'Ma- 
hon,"  saitl  Hycy. 

"Upon  what  groimds  and  authoi-ity  do 
you  sjiake,  sir  ?  "  asked  Finigan,  whose  dig- 
nity was  beginning  to  take  oti'ence. 

"I  have  good  grounds  and  excellent  au- 
thority for  what  I  say,"  replied  Hycy.  "  You 
have  acted  a  very  dishonorable  part,  Mr. 
Finigan,  and  the  consequence  is  that  I  have 
ceased  to  be  your  friend." 

"  /  act  a  dishonorable  part.  Why,  sir,  I 
scorn  the  imputation  ;  but  how  have  I  acted 
a  dishonorabh  part?  that's  the  point." 

"  You  put  Bryan  JI'Mahon  upon  his  guard 
against  me,  and  consequently  left  an  impres- 
sion on  his  mind  that  I  was  his  enemy." 

"  Well,"  said  the  ottier,  with  a  good  deal 
of  irony,  "  that  is  good!  Have  I,  indeed? 
And  pray,  Sir.  Burke,  who  says  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  my  authority 
for  it  is  good." 

"  But  you  must  name  you  authority,  sir, 
no  lurking  assassin  shall  be  permitted  wia 
impunity  to  stab  my  fair  reputation  wid  tlu 
foul  dagger  of  calumny  and  scandal.  Numa 
your  authority,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  could  do  so." 

"  W^ell,  sir,  why  don't  you?  Let  me  hear 
the  name  of  the  illiterate  miscreant,  wjioever 
he  is,  that  has  dared  to  tamper  with  my  un- 
bleniish('<l  fame." 

"All  I  ask  you,"  continued  Hycy,  "is  to 
cindidly  admit  the  fact,  and  state  why  you 
acted  as  you  did." 

"  Name  your  authority,  sir,  and  then  I  shall 
speak.  Perhaps  I  did,  and  perlnqis  I  did 
not;  but  when  you  name  your  autliority  I 
shall  then  give  you  a  more  satisfactory  reply. 
That's  the  language — tlie  elevated  limguage 
— of  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Burke." 
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"My  authority  then  is  no  other  than 
Bryan  M'Mahon  himself,"  repUed  Hycy, 
"who  told  me  that  he  was  cautioned  against 
me  ;  so  that  I  hope  you're  now  satisfied." 

"Mr.  Burke,"  rephed  Finigan,  assuming 
a  lofty  and  impressive  manner,  "I  have 
known  the  M'lNIahons  for  better  than  forty 
years  ;  so,  in  fact,  has  the  country  around 
them  ;  and  until  the  present  moment  I  never 
heai-d  that  <i  deliberate  falsehood,  or  any 
breach  of  ti-uth  whatsoever,  was  imputed  to 
any  one  of  them.  Tom  M'Mahon's  simple 
word  was  never  doubted,  and  would  pass 
aquil  to  many  a  man's  oath  ;  and  it  is  the 
same  thing  wid  the  whole  family,  man  and 
women.  They  are  proverbial,  sir,  for  truth 
and  integrity,  and  a  most  spontaneou  s  effusion 
of  candor  under  all  circumstances.  You  will 
pardon  me  then,  Mr.  Hycy,  if  I  avow  a  trifle 
of  heresy  in  this  matter.  You  are  j'ourself, 
wid  great  i-esjject  be  it  spoken,  sometimes 
said  to  sport  your  imagination  occasionally, 
and  to  try  your  hand  wid  considerable  suc- 
cess at  a  lapsuH  veritalis.  Pardon  me,  then, 
if  I  think  it  somewhat  more  probable  that 
you  have  just  now  stated  what  an  ould  in- 
structor of  mine  used  to  call  a  moral  thump- 
er ;  excuse  me,  I  say  ;  and  at  aU  events  I 
have  the  jjleasure  of  drinking  your  health  ; 
aud  if  my  conjectm-e  be  approi^riate,  here's 
also  a  somewhat  closer  adhesion  to  the 
Veritas  aforesaid  to  you  !  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  I'm  stating 
what  is  not  true  ?  "  said  Burke,  assuming  an 
offended  look,  which,  however,  he  did  not 
feel. 

"No,  SU-,"  replied  Finigan,  retorting  his 
look  with  one  of  indignant  scorn,  "  far  be  it 
from  me  to  insinuate  any  such  thing.  I 
broadly,  and  in  all  the  latitudinarianism  of 
lionest  indignation,  assert  that  it  is  a  d— d 
Jie,  begging  your  pardon,  and  drinking  to 
your  moral  imjjrovement  a  second  time  ;  and 
tire  you  respond  to  what  I've  said,  it  would 
he  as  well,  in  order  to  have  the  matter 
copiously  discussed,  if  you  ordhered  in  a 
fresh  sujjply  of  liquor,  and  help  yourself,  for, 
if  the  23roverb  be  true — in  vino  verilas — there 
it  is  again,  but  truth  will  be  out,  you  see — 
who  knows  but  we  maj-  come  to  a  thrifle  of  it 
from  you  yet  ?  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  Excuse  the 
jest.  Ml'.  Hycy.  You  remember  httle  Hor- 
ace,— 

"  '  Quid  vetat  ridentem  dicere  verum?  '  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  suTa,"  said  Hycy, 
"  that  I  have  stated  a  he  ?  " 

"I  mean  to  say  that  whoever  asserts  that  I 
misrepresented  you  in  any  way  to  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  or  ever  cautioned  him  against 
you,  states  a  lie  of  the  first  magnitude — a 
moral  thumj)er  of  gigantic  dimensions." 


"  Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  you  did  saj 
to  him  ?  " 

"  What  I  did  say,"  echoed  Finigan.  "  Well," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he 
surveyed  Hycy  pretty  closely — having  now 
discovered  that  he  was,  in  fact,  only  proceed- 
ing upon  mere  susjaicion — "I  believe  I  must 
acknowledge  a  portion  of  the  misrepresent- 
ation. I  must,  on  secondary  consideration, 
plead  guilty  to  that  fact." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Hycy. 

"  Here  then,"  proceeded  Finigan,  with  a 
broad  and  provoking  grin  upon  his  coarse 
but  humorous  features,  "here.  Mi'.  Hycy,  is 
what  I  did  say — says  I,  'Bryan,  I  have  a 
word  to  saj'  to  j'ou,  touching  an  accomplished 
yoimg  gentleman,  a  friend  of  yours.' 

"  '  SVhat  is  that  ? '  asked  the  worthy  Ber- 
nardus. 

"  '  It  is  regarding  the  all-accomplished  Mr. 
Hyacinthus  Burke,' I  replied,  '  who  is  a  homo 
faclus  ad  unguem.  Mr.  Burke,  Bryan,'  I  pro- 
ceeded, '  is  a  gentleman  in  the — hem — true 
sense  of  that  word.  He  is  generous,  candid, 
faithful,  and  honest ;  and  in  association  wid 
all  his  other  excellent  quahties,  he  is  cele- 
brated, among  the  select  few  who  know  him 
best,  for  an  extraordinary  attachment  to — 
ti-uth.'  Now,  if  that  wasn't  misrepresent- 
ation, Mr.  Hycy,  I  don't  know  what  was.j 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  " 

"You're  half  drunk,"  replied  Hycy,  "or  I 
should  rather  say  whole  drunk,  I  think,  and 
scarcely  know  what  you're  saying  ;  or  rather, 
I  believe  you're  a  bit  of  a  knave,  Mr.  O'Fini- 
gan." 

"  Thanks,  sir  ;  many  thanks  for  the  prefix. 
Proceed." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  add,"  replied 
Hycy,  rising  up  and  preparing  to  go. 

"Ay,"  said  Finigan,  with  another  grin,  "a 
bit  of  a  knave,  am  I  ?  Well,  now,  isn't  it 
better  to  be  only  a  bit  of  a  knave  than  a 
knave  all  out — a  knave  in  full  proportions, 
fi'om  tojj  to  toe,  from  head  to  heel — like  some 
accomplished  gentlemen  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  acquainted  wid.  But  in  the 
meantime,  now,  don't  be  in  a  hvu'rj',  man 
alive,  nor  look  as  if  you  were  fatted  on  vine- 
gar. Sit  down  again ;  ordher  in  another 
libation,  and  I  shall  make  a  disclosure  that 
will  be  worth  your  waiting  for." 

"  You  shall  have  the  libation,  as  you  call 
it,  at  all  events,"  said  Hycy,  resuming  his 
seat,  but  feeling,  at  the  same  time,  by  rO 
means  satisfied  with  the  lurking  gi'in  which 
occasionally  played  over  Finigan's  features. 

After  much  chat  and  banter,  and  several 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Hycy  to  insinuate 
himself  into  the  pedagogue's  confidence,  he  at 
length  rose  to  go.  His  companion  was  now 
in  that  state  which  strongly  borders  on  in- 
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ebriety,  and  he  calcuLited  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  woiin  auythiu}^  out  of  him,  he  was 
now  in  the  best  condition  foi-  it  Everj'  ef- 
foi-t,  however,  was  in  vain ;  whenever  he 
})ressed  the  si'hoohnaster  closely,  the  va^e, 
bliiuk  expression  of  intoxication  disappeared 
for  a  moment,  and  was  replaced  by  the 
broad,  humorous  ritlicule,  full  of  self-posses- 
sion and  consciousness,  which  always  chai-ac- 
terized  Fiuiy;an,  whether  drunk  or  sober. 
The  man  wiis  naturally  cmming,  and  ranked 
among  a  certain  class  of  topers  who  can  be 
made  drunk  to  a  certiiin  extent,  and  upon 
some  particulai-  subjects,  but  who,  beyond 
that,  and  \\ith  these  limitations,  defy  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Hycy  Buike  was  one  of  those  men  who, 
wth  smart  and  showy  qualities  and  great 
plausibiUty  of  manner,  was  yet  altogether 
without  pui-pose  or  steadfast  principle  in  the 
most  ordinaiy  aftairs  of  life.  He  had  no 
fixed  notions  \x\m\\  either  moi-als,  reUgion,  or 
jwhtics  ;  and  when  we  say  so,  we  may  add, 
that  he  was  equidly  without  motive-i-that  is, 
without  adcqufUe  motive,  in  almost  every- 
thing he  did. 

The  c;iuva.ss  was  now  going  on  with  great 
zeal  on  the  part  of  Chevydale  and  Vanston. 
Sometimes  Hvcy  was  disposed  to  support 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  but  as  to 
feeling  a  firm  attachment  to  the  cause  or 
principles  of  either,  it  was  not  in  his  nature. 

Indeed,  the  ai)proach  of  a  general  electitm 
is  at  idl  times  calculated  to  fill  the  heai't  of  a 
tliinking  man  with  a  strong  sense  of  shame 
for  his  kind,  and  of  son-ow  for  the  unreason- 
ing and  brutal  tendency  to  slavery  and  deg- 
radation which  it  exhibits.  Upon  this  occa^ 
sion  the  canva.ss,  in  consequence  of  the  des- 
iderate struggle  that  must  ensue,  owing  to 
the  equiility  of  the  opposing  forces,  was  a  re- 
markably early  one.  Paity  feeling  and 
reUgious  animosity,  as  is  usual,  ran  very 
high,  each  having  been  made  the  mere  stalk- 
ing-horse or  catchword  of  the  rival  cjuidi- 
datfis,  who  cared  nothing,  or  at  least  very 
httle,  about  the  masses  on  either  side,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  could  turn  them  to 
some  advantage. 

It  was  one  morning  after  the  canva.ss  had 
been  going  forward  wth  great  activity  on 
both  sides  for  about  a  week,  that  Hycy,  who 
now  felt  himself  rather  peculiarly  placed, 
rode  down  to  Clinton's  for  the  puqxjse  of 
formally  paying  his  addres.ses  to  the  gan- 
ger's interesting  niece,  and,  if  possible,  as- 
certaining liis  fate  from  her  own  lips.  His 
brother  Etlward  had  now  been  brought  home 
in  accordiuice  with  the  expres.sed  detennina^ 
tiv)n  of  his  father,  with  whom  he  was,  uu- 
<|ucstioiiHbly,  a  manifest  favorite,  a  cii-cum- 
stauce  which  ciiu.sed  Hycy  to  detest  him,  and 


I  a}so  deprived  liim  in  a  great  degi-ee  of  his 
mother's  att'ectious.     Hycy  had  now  resolved 

I  to  pay  his  decou:-!  to  Kathaleen  Cavanagh.  as 

'  a  dernier  resort,  in  the  event  of  his  failing 
with  Miss  Clinton ;  for,  sxs  regarding  afi'ec- 
tion,  he  had  no  earthly  conception  wliat  it 
meant.  With  this  view  he  rode  down  to 
Chnton's  as  we  saitl,   and  met  Hiury  couiiing 

!  out  of  the  stable. 

"HaiTV,"  said  he,  after  his  horse  was  put 
up,  "I  am  about  to  ask  an  interview  with 
your  sister." 

"I  don't  think  she  v\ill  grant  it,"  repUed 
her  brother,  "j-ou  are  by  no  means  a  favorite 
^\  ith   her ;  however,    you   can  try ;  perhaps 

I  she  may.  You  know  the  old  adage,  '  mriuin 
etmulabile   semper.'      Who   knows   but   she 

\  may  have  changed  her  mind  '? " 

I       "Is  your  uncle  ^vitlliu  ?  "  asked  Hycy. 

j  "No,"  replied  his  nephew,  "he's  gone  to 
Fethertonge's  upon  some  election  bu.siuess." 

I  "  Could  you  not  contrive,"  s  lid  Hycy,  "  to 
leave  her  and  me  together,  then,  and  allow 
me  to  ascertain  what  I  am  to  expect '? " 

,  "Come  in,"  said  HaiTy — "never  say  it 
^ain.     If  I  can  I  ^vill." 

I  Hyej",  as  we  have  stated  before,  had  vast 
confidence  in  his  own  powers  of  persuasion 
and  general  influence  with  women,  and  on 
tliis  occasion,  his  really  handsome  features 
were  made  ^1dgar  by  a  smirk  of  self-conceit 
which  he  could  not  conceal,  owing  to  his 
natural  vanity  and  a  presentiment  of  success 
that  is  almost  inseparable  from  persons  of 
his  class,  who  am  scarcely  k)ok  even  upon 

I  the  most  positive  and  decided  rejection  by  a 
woman  as  coming  seriously  from  her  heart 

;  Even  Harry  Clinton  himself,  though  but  a 

J  young  man,  thought,  as  he  afterwards  stated 
to  his  sister,  that  he  never  saw  Hycy  have  so 

I  much  the  apjjeiU'anco  of  a  puppy  as  upon 
that  occasion.     As  had  been  i)roposed,  he 

;  withdrew,  however,  and  the  lover  being  left 
in  the  drawing-room  with  Miss  Clinton  be- 
gan, with  a  simper  that  was  rather  coxcombi- 
cal, to  make  allusions  to  the  weather,  but  in 

I  such  a  way  as  if  there  was  some  deep  but  de- 

j  hghtful  meaning   veiled  under  his  common- 

I  places.     At  length  he  came  directly  to  the 

I  point. 

I  "But  passing  from  the  weather.  Miss 
Clinton,  to  a  much  more  agreeable  topic, 
permit  me  to  ask  if  you  have  ever  turned 
your  thoughts  upon  matrimony  ?  " 

The  hectic  of  a  moment,  as  Sterne  says, 
accompanied  by  a  look  that  slightly  inti- 
mated displeasure,  or  something  like  it,  was 
the  only  reply  he  received  for  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  when  she  said,  after  the  feehng 
probabfy  had  passed  away — "  No,  indeed, 
AL'.  Burke,  I  have  not" 

1      "Come,  come.  Miss  Clinton,"  said  Hycy, 
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with  another  smirk,  "  that  won't  j)ass.  Is  it 
not  laid  down  by  the  phUosophei-s  that  j-ou 
think  of  little  else  fi-om  the  time  you  ai-e 
marriageable  ?  " 

"  By  what  philosophers  ?  " 

"  Why,  let  me  see — by  the  philosojohers  in 
general — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  " 

"I  was  not  awai-e  of  that,"  she  replied; 
"  but  even  if  they  have  so  ruled  it,  I  see  no 
inference  we  can  draw  from  that,  except 
tlieir  ignorance  of  the  subject." 

"  It  is  so  ruled,  however,"  said  Hycy,  "  and 
philoso2:)hY  is  against  you." 

"I  am  vv-illing  it  should,  ]\Ir.  Burke,  pro- 
vided we  have  truth  with  us." 

"Very  good,  indeed.  Miss  Clinton — that 
was  well  said  ;  but,  seriously,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  m^irriage  ?  " 

"Doesn't  philosophy  say  that  we  seldom 
think  of  anything  else  ?  "  she  rejalied,  smil- 
ing.    Ask  philosophy,  then." 

"  But  this  really  is  a  subject  in  which  I 
feel  a  particular  interest — a  personal  inter- 
est ;  but,  as  for  philosophj',  I  despise  it — 
that  is  as  it  is  usually  understood.  The  only 
philosojjhy  of  life  is  love,  and  that  is  my  doc- 
trine." 

"Is  that  j'our  only  doctrine ? " 

"Pretty  nearlj' ;  but  it  is  much  the  same 
as  that  which  appears  in  the  world  under  the 
different  disguises  of  religion." 

"  I  trust  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
love  and  rehgion  ai-e  the  same  thing,  Mr. 
Burke  ?  " 

"I  do;  the  terms  are  pm-ely  convertible. 
Love  is  the  universal  religion  of  man,  and  he 
is  most  religious  who  feels  it  most ;  that  is 
your  only  genuine  piety.  For  instance,  I 
am  myself  in  a  most  exalted  state  of  that 
same  piety  this  moment,  and  have  been  so 
for  a  considerable  time  past." 

Miss  Clinton  felt  a  good  deal  embarrassed 
by  the  easy  jirothgacy  that  was  expressed  in 
these  sentiments,  and  she  made  an  effort  to 
change  the  subject. 

"  Axe  you  taking  part  in  the  canvass  which 
is  going  on  in  the  country,  Mr.  Burke '? " 

"Not  much,"  said  he;  "I  despise  jjolitics 
as  much  as  I  cherish  the  little  rosy  god  ;  but 
reaUy,  Miss  Clinton,  I  feel  anxious  to  know 
your  opinions  on  marriage,  and  you  have 
not  stated  them.  Do  you  not  think  the 
nuptial  state  the  happiest?" 

"  It's  a  subject  I  feel  no  inclination  what- 
soever to  discuss,  Mr.  Burke  ;  it  is  a  subject 
which,  personally  sjieaking,  has  never  occu- 
pied from  me  one  moment's  thought ;  and, 
Laviug  said  so  much,  I  trust  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  select  some  other  topic  for 
conversation." 

"But  lam  so  circumstanced,  just  now. 
Miss  Clinton,  that  I  cannot  really  change  it. 


The  truth  is,  that  I  have  felt  very  much  at- 
tached to  you  for  some  time  past — upon  my 
word  and  honor  I  have  :  it's  a  fact,  I  assure 
you.  Miss  Clinton  ;  and  I  now  beg  to  make 
you  a  tender  of  myself  and — and — of  all  I 
am  possessed  of.  I  am  a  most  ardent  ad- 
mu-er  of  youi's  ;  and  the  utmost  extent  o! 
my  ambition  is  to  become  an  accepted  one. 
Do  then,  my  dear  Miss  Chnton,  allow  me  the 
charming  privilege — i^ray,  do." 

"What  will  be  the  consequence  if  I  do 
not  ?  "  she  replied,  smUing. 

"Upon  my  word  and  honor,  I  shall  go 
neai-ly  distracted,  and  get  quite  melancholy ; 
my  happiness  depends  upon  you,  ]\Iiss  Clin- 
ton ;  you  arc  a'  very  delightful  girl,  quite  a 
noni^areil,  and  I  trust  you  wUl  treat  me  with 
kindness  and  consideration." 

"Ml-.  Burke,"  replied  the  lady,  "lam 
much  obhged  for  the  preference  you  exj^ress 
for  me  ;  but  whether  you  ai-e  serious  or  in 
jest,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  notion  of 
matrimony  ;  that  I  have  never  had  any  notion 
of  it ;  and  that  I  can  safely  say,  I  have  never 
seen  the  man  whom  I  should  wish  to  call  my 
husband.  You  will  oblige  me  very  much, 
then,  if  in  futiu-e  you  forbear  to  introduce 
this  subject.  Consider  it  a  forbidden  one, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  I  feel  quite  un- 
worthy of  so  gifted  and  accomplished  a  gen- 
tleman as  Mr.  Burke." 

"You  win  not  discard  me  surely,  Mss 
Chnton?" 

"  On  that  subject,  unquestionably." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  Miss  Clinton,  you  will 
not  say  so  ;  do  not  be  so  cruel ;  you  will  dis- 
tress me  greatly,  I  assure  you.  I  am  very 
much  deficient  in  firmness,  and  your  cruelty 
wiU  afflict  nie  and  depress  my  spirits." 

"  I  trust  not,  Ml-.  Burke.  Your  spirits  are 
natui-aUy  good,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you 
will  ultimately  overcome  this  calamity — at 
least  I  sincerely  hope  so." 

"Ah,  Miss  Chnton,  you  httle  know  the 
heart  I  have,  nor  my  caj)acity  for  feeling ; 
my  feelings,  I  assure  you,  are  exceedingly 
tender,  and  I  get  quite  sunk  under  disap- 
pointment. Come,  Miss  Chnton,  you  must 
not  dejJrive  me  altogether  of  hope ;  it  is  too 
cruel.     Do  not  say  no  forever." 

The  ai-ch  girl  shook  her  head  with  some- 
thing of  mock  solemnity,  and  replied,  "I 
must  indeed.  Mi-.  Bui-ke  ;  the  fatal  no  must 
be  pronounced,  and  in  connection  with  for- 
euer  too  ;  and  unless  you  have  much  virtue 
to  sustain  you,  I  fear  you  run  a  great  risk  of 
dying  a  martyr  to  a  negative.  I  would  fain 
hope,  however,  that  the  virtue  I  allude  to, 
and  your  weU-known  sense  of  rehgion,  will 
supjjort  you  under  such  a  trial." 

This  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  grave  u-onical 
sympathy  that  not  only  gave  it  pecuhar  sBn 
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vcritj-,  but  intimated  to  Hycy  that  Lis  chai- 
acter  was  fiilly  uiitlerstooJ. 

"  Well,  iliss  Clinton,"  said  be,  rising  with 
a  countenance  in  wlJch  there  w;»s  a  consider- 
able struggle  between  self-conceit  and  mor- 
tification, a  struggle  which  in  fact  was  ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous  in  itse£fect,  "I  must  only 
hope  that  you  probably  may  change  your 
mind." 

"ilr.  Burke,"  said  she,  with  a  grave  and 
serious  dignity  that  was  designed  to  termi- 
nate the  interview,  "  there  ai'c  subjects  upon 
wliich  a  gii-1  of  deUcacy  and  principle  never 
can  change  her  mind,  and  this  I  feel  obhged 
to  say,  once  for  all,  is  one  of  them.  I  am 
now  my  uncle's  housekeeper,"  she  added, 
taking  up  a  bunch  of  kcj's,  "  and  you  must 
permit  me  to  wish  you  a  good  morning," 
saying  which,  with  a  cool  but  very  polite  in- 
clination of  her  head,  she  dismissed  Hycy  the 
accomjjlished,  who  cut  anything  but  a  digni- 
fied tigui-e  as  \\i.  witlub-ew. 

"  WeU,"  s;iid  her  brother,  who  was  reading 
a  newsijapcr  lu  the  pai-lor,  "  is  the  report  fa- 
vorable '? " 

"  Xo,"  replied  Hj-cy,  "anj-thing  but  favor- 
able. I  fcai-,  Hai-ry,  you  have  not  played  me 
fair  in  this  business." 

"How  is  that?."  asked  the  other,  rather 
quickly. 

"I  fear  you've  i^rejudieed  your  sister 
against  me,  and  that  in.stead  of  giving  me  a 
clear  stage,  you  gave  me  the  '  no  favor '  pox-- 
tion  of  the  adage  onl^'." 

"  I  am  not  m  the  habit  of  stating  a  false- 
hood, Hycy,  nor  of  ha^'ing  any  assertion  I 
make  questioned  ;  I  have  already  told  you,  I 
think,  that  I  would  not  prejudice  my  sister 
against  j'ou.  I  now  repeat  that  I  have  not 
done  so  ;  but  I  cannot  account  for  her  pre- 
ju(Uces  against  you  any  more  than  I  shaU  at- 
tempt to  contradict  or  combat  them,  so  far 
fiom  that  I  now  tell  you,  that  if  she  were 
unfortunately  disposed  to  mai-ry  you,  I  would 
endeavor  to  prevent  her." 

"  And  pniy  why  so,  Hany,  if  it  is  a  fail- 
question  ?  " 

"  Perfectly  fair ;  simply  because  I  slioidd 
not  wish  to  see  my  sister  married  to  a  man 
unburthened  with  any  kind  of  principle.  In 
fact,  without  the  slightest  intention  whatso- 
ever, Hycy,  to  offer  }ou  offence,  I  must  say 
that  you  are  not  the  man  to  whom  I  should 
entrust  llaria's  peace  and  happiness  ;  I  am 
her  only  brother,  and  have  a  right  to  speak 
a.s  I  do.     I  consider  it  my  duty." 

'•  Certainly,"  replied  Hycy,  "  if  yon  think 
so.  I  cftnnot  bhune  you  ;  but  I  see  clearly 
tliat  you  mlsuudei-stand  my  character— that 
is  all." 

They  separated  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, and  Hycy  iu  a  verj-  serious  and  in-i- 


,  table  mood  rode  homcward.s.  In  truth  his 
prospects  at  tliLs  pecuhar  period  were  any- 
I  thing  but  agi-eeable.  Here  his  love-suit,  if 
!  it  could  be  called  so,  had  just  been  rejected 
j  by  Jliss  Clinton,  in  a  manner  that  utterly 
[  precluded  all  future  hope  iu  that  (luartei-. 
■  With  Katlileen  Cavanagli  he  had  been  equal- 
ly unsuccessful.  His  brother  Edward  was 
I  now  at  home,  too,  a  favoi-ite  with,  and  insep- 
arable from  his  father,  who  of  lat«  maintained 
j  any  intercourse  that  took  jilace  between  him- 
self and  Hycy,  with  a  sjjirit  of  cool,  easy  soi-- 
,  casm,  that  was  worse  than  anger  itself.  His 
mother,  also,  in  consequence  of  her  unjusti- 
fiable attemjjts  to  defend  her  sou's  irregular  ■ 
ities,  had  lost  nearly  all  influence  witli  her 
'  husb;md,  and  if  the  latter  should  withdraw, 
as  he  had  threatened  to  do,  the  allowance  of 
a  huudi'ed  a  year  with  wliich  he  supplied 
,  him,  he  scai-cely  saw  on  what  hand  he  could 
turn.  With  Kathleen  Cavauagh  and  Mis.s 
Clinton  he  now  felt  equally  indignant,  nor 
did  his  friend  Harry  escape  a  strong  portion 
of  his  ill-will.  Hycy,  not  being  overbur- 
thened  with  either  a  love  or  practice  of  truth 
himself,  could  not  for  a  moment  yield  cred- 
ence to  the  assertion  of  young  Clinton,  that 
he  took  no  steps  to  prejudice  his  sister 
against  him.  He  took  it  for  granted,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  to  his  interference  he  owed 
the  reception  he  had  just  got,  and  he  de- 
termined in  some  way  or  other  to  repay 
him  for  the  ill-sernces  he  had  rendered 
him. 

The  feeling  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  with 
which  Bryan  M'Mahon  p.arted  from  his  land- 
lord and  Fethertougc,  the  agent,  atVr  the  in- 
teniew  we  have  already  described,  lost  none 
of  their  strength  by  time.     Hycy's  memorial 
had  been  entrusted  to  Che\7dale,  who  cer- 
tainly promised  to  put  his  case  strongly  be- 
'  fore   the    Commissioners    of  Excise  ;    and 
j  Bryan  at  firet  had  every  reason  to  suppo.se 
that  he  would   do  so.     Wliether   in  conse- 
quence of  that  negligence  of  his  promise,  for 
which  he  was   rather  I'eimu'kable,  or  from 
some  sinister  influence  that  may  have  be(;n 
exercised  over  him,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
j  the  fact  was  that  13ryan  liad  now  only  ten 
days  between  him  and  absolute  ruin.     He 
I  had  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  the  Secie- 
I  tiuy  of  Excise  to  know  if  his  memorial  liail 
;  been  laid  before  them,  and  supported  by  Jlr. 
I  Chevydale,  who,  he  said,  knew  the  (ui'cum- 
i  stances,  and  received  a  replj',  stating  that  no 
1  such  memorial  had  been  sent,  and  tliat  Jlr. 
,  Chevydale  had  taken  no  steps  in  the  matter 
whatsoever.     We  shall  not  now  enter  uito  a 
1  detail  of  idl  the  visits  he  h.ail  made  to  liis 
j  landlord,  whom  he  couhl  never  .see  a  second 
time,  however,  notwithstanding  repeated  so- 
I  hcitations  to  that  effect.     Fethertouge  he  did 
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see,  and  alwaya  was  assured  by  Lim  that  his 
case  was  safe  aud  in  good  hands. 

"You  ai-e  quite  mistaken,  BiTan,"  said  lie, 
"  if  you  think  that  either  he  or  I  have  a  ly 
intention  of  neglecting  your  aftair.  You 
know  yourself,  however,  that  he  has  not  a 
moment  for  anything  at  the  present  time  but 
this  confounded  election.  The  contest  will 
be  a  sharp  one,  but  when  it  is  over  we  will 
take  care  of  you." 

"  Yes,  but  it  will  then  be  too  late,"  replied 
Biyan  ;  "  I  will  be  then  a  i-uiued  man." 

"But,  my  dear  Bryan,  will  you  put  no 
confidence  in  your  friends  ?  I  tell  you  you 
mil  not  be  ruined.  If  they  follow  up  the 
raatter  so  as  to  injure  you,  Ave  shall  have  the 
whole  aftair  ovei-hauled,  and  justice  done  you  ; 
otherwise  we  shall  bring  it  before  Parlia- 
ment." 

"  That  may  be  all  very  well,"  replied 
Bryan,  "  but  it  is  rather  odd  that  he  has  not 
taken  a  single  stejj  in  it  yet." 

"The  memorial  is  before  the  Board,"  said 
the  other,  "  for  some  time,  and  we  expect  an 
answer  every  day." 

"But  I  know  to  the  contrary,"  replied 
Bi-yan,  "for  here  is  alettherfrom  the  Secre- 
tm-y  stating  that  no  such  memorial  ever  came 
before  them." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  replied  Fethertonge, 
"  he  may  not  have  seen  it.  The  Secretary  ! 
Lord  bless  you,  he  never  reads  a  tenth  of  the 
memorials  that  go  in.  Show  me  the  letter. 
See  there  now — he  did  not  write  it  all ;  don't 
you  see  his  signature  is  in  a  diftfereut  hand  ? 
\Vhy  will  you  not  put  confidence  ia  your 
fi'iends,  Bryan  ?  " 

"Because,"  replied  the  independent  and 
honest  young  fellow,  "  I  don't  think  they're 
entitled  to  it  fi'om  me.  They  have  neglected 
my  business  very  shamefully,  after  having 
led  me  to  think  otherwise.  I  have  no  notion 
of  any  landlord  suffering  his  tenant  to  be 
ruined  before  his  face  without  lifting  a  finger 
to  prevent  it." 

"  Oh  !  fie,  Bryan,  you  are  now  losing  your 
temjier.  I  shall  say  no  more  to  you.  StiU 
I  can  make  allowances.  However,  go  home, 
and  keep  j'our  mind  easy,  we  shall  take  care  of 
you,  notwithstanding  your  ill  humor.  Stay 
— you  pass  Mr.  Clinton's — will  you  be  good 
enough  to  call  and  tell  Harry  Clinton  I  wish 
to  speak  to  him,  and  I  will  feel  obhged  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Bryan,  "  with 
pleasure.     I  wish  you  good  morning." 

" Could  it  be  possible,"  he  added,  "that 
the  hint  Hyey  Burke  thi-ew  out  about  young 
Clinton  has  any  truth  in  it — 'Harry  Clinton 
win  do  you  an  injury  ; '  but  more  he  would 
Iiot  say.  I  will  now  watch  him  well,  for  I 
certainly  cannot  di'ame  why  he  should  be 
my  enemy." 


He  met  Clinton  on  the  vi?ay,  however,  to 
whom  he  delivered  the  message. 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  he,  "I 
wag  ah-eady  aware  of  it ;  but  now  that  I  have 
met  3'ou,  M'Mahon,  allow  me  to  ask  if  you 
have  not  entrusted  a  memorial  to  the  care  of 
111".  Chevydale,  in  order  that  it  might  be  ssnt 
up  strongly  supported  by  him  to  the  Board 
of  Excise  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Bryan,  "  and  it  has  been 
sent,  if  I  am  to  believe  Mr.  Fethertonge." 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  honest  fiiend — don't 
believe  Fethertonge,  nor  don't  rely  on  Chevy- 
dale, who  wiU  do  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  agent  allows  liim.  If  you  depend  upon 
either  or  both,  you  are  a  ruined  man,  and  I 
am  very  much  afi-aid  you  are  that  already. 
It  has  not  been  sent ;  but  observe  that  I 
mention  this  in  confidence,  and  with  an  un- 
derstanding that,  for  the  present,  you  -n-ill 
not  name  me  in  the  matter." 

"I  sartinly  will  not,"  replied  Bryan,  who 
was  forcibly  struck  with  the  truth  and  warmth 
of  interest  that  were  evident  in  his  language 
and  manner  ;  "  aud  here  is  a  letter  that  I  i-e- 
ceived  this  very  mornin'  from  the  Secretary 
of  Excise,  stating  that  no  memorial  on  my 
behalf  has  been  sent  up  to  them  at  all." 

"  Ay,  just  so  ;  that  is  the  true  state  of  the 
matter." 

"  What,  in  God's  name,  ami  to  do,  then  ?  " 
asked  Bryan,  in  a  state  of  great  and  evident 
perplexity. 

"  I  shall  tell  you  ;  go  to  an  honest  man — - 
I  don't  say,  observe,  that  Chevydale  is  vvt 
honest ;  but  he  is  weak  and  negligent,  and 
altogether  the  slave  and  dupe  of  his  agent. 
Go  to-morrow  morning  early,  about  eight 
o'clock,  fetch  another  memorial,  and  wait 
upon  Major  Vanston  ;  state  your  case  to  him 
2?lainly  aud  simply,  and,  my  life  for  yom-s, 
he  \nSS.  not  neglect  you,  at  all  events.  Get 
a  fresh  memorial  drawn  up  this  very  day." 

"I  can  easily  do  that,"  said  Bryan,  "  for  I 
have  a  rough  copy  of  the  one  I  sent ;  it  was 
Hycy  Burke  drew  it  up." 

"  Hycy  Burke,"  repeated  Chntou,  starting 
with  siu^jrise,  "  do  you  tell  me  so  ?  " 

"Sartinly,"  rephed  the  other,  "why  do 
you  ask  ?  " 

Cliuton  shook  his  head  carelessly.  "  "WeU," 
he  said,  "  I  am  glad  of  it ;  it  is  better  late 
than  never.  Hycy  Biu-ke  " — he  paused  and 
looked  serious  a  moment, — "yes,"  he  added, 
"lam  glad  of  it.  Go  now  and  follow  my 
advice,  and  you  Avill  have  at  least  a  chance  oi 
succeeding,  and  jjerhaps  of  defeating  your 
enemies,  that  is,  if  you  have  any." 

The  pressui-e  of  time  rendered  energy  and 
activity  necessary  in  the  case  of  Bryan  ;  and, 
accordingly,  about  eight  o'clock  next  morn- 
ing, he  was  seeking  permission  to  sj^eak  to 
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the  man  against  whom  he  and  his  f  imily  had 
ahvajs  couscientiously  voted — because  he  had 
been  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of 
their  rehgion. 

Major  Vanston  heard  his  case  with  pa- 
tience, inquired  more  minutely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances, asked  where  Ahadarra  was,  the 
|iiame  of  his  landlord,  and  such  other  cir- 
cumstance as  were  calculated  to  make  the 
case  clear. 

"Pray,  who  drew  up  this  memorial?"  he 
asked. 

"  Mr.  Hycy  Burke,  sir,"  replied  Bryan. 

"  Ah,  indeed,"  sai<l  he,  glancing  with  a  sin- 
gular meaning  at  M'Mahon. 

"  You  and  Burke  are  intimate  then  ?" 

"  \Yhy,  we  are,  su-,"  repHed  Biyan,  "  on 
very  good  terms." 

"  And  now  Mr.  Burke  has  obliged  you,  I 
Buppose,  because  you  have  obliged  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  he  has  obliged 
me  much,"  said  Bryan,  "  but  I  know  that  I 
hiive  obliged  him  a  good  deal." 

Vanston    nodded    and    seemed   satisfied. 

"  Very  well,"  he  proceeded  ;  "  but,  wth 
respect  to  this  memorial.  I  can't  promise  you 
much.  Leave  it  with  me,  however,  and  you 
shall  ijrobably  hear  from  me  again.  I  fear 
we  are  late  in  point  of  time  ;  indeed,  I  have 
but  faint  hopes  of  it  altogether,  and  I  would 
not  recommend  you  to  form  any  strong  ex- 
pectations from  the  interference  of  any  one  ; 
still,  at  the  same  time,"  he  added,  looking 
signiticautly  at  him,  "I  don't  desire  you  to 
despair  altogether." 

'■  He  has  as  much  notion,"  thought  Bryan, 
"  of  troubhng  his  head  about  me  or  ray  me- 
morial, as  I  have  for  standin'  candidate  for 
the  county.  D — n  them  all !  they  think 
of  nobody  but  themselves  !  " 


CHAPTER  XVHL 

A  Family  Dialogue  -Ahndnrra  not  info)-  it — Bry- 
an's Vule. 

Honest  Jemmy  Burke,  we  have  already  , 
said,  had  brought  home  his  second  son,  Ed- 
ward, from  school,  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing him  to  ap^'icultural  pursuits,  having  now  | 
abandoned  all  notions  of  devoting  hun  to 
the  Churcli,  as  ho  would  have  done  had  Hy- 
cy manifested  towards  liim  even  the  ordinai-y 
proofs  of  affection  and  respect. 

"  You  druv  me  to  it,  llosha,"  said  he  to  his 
wife  ;  "  but  I'll  let  you  both  know  that  I'm 
able  to  be  masther  in  my  own  house  still. 
You  have  made  your  pet  what  he  is  ;  but  I 
tell  you  that  if  God  h;isn't  said  it,  you'll  curse 
one  another  with  bitther  heai-ts  yet" 


"AVell,  sure  you  have  your  own  way,"  re- 
plied liis  wife,  "  but  you  wor  ever  and  always 
self-willed  and  headstrong.  However,  it's  all 
the  mane  blood  that's  in  you  ;  it  breaks  your 
heart  to  see  your  son  a  gintleman  ;  but  in 
spite  of  your  strong  brogues  and  felt  cau- 
becn,  a  gentleman  he  is,  and  a  gentleman  he 
will  be,  an'  tliat's  all  I  have  to  say  about  it. 
You'll  tache  your  pot  to  hate  his  brother,  I'll 
go  b.ail." 

"No,  indeed,  Rosha,"  he  replied,  "I know 
my  duty  to  God  and  my  childre'  betther  than 
■  to  turn  them  against  one  another ;  but  it's 
only  a  proof  of  how  little  you  know  about 
Edwai-d  and  his  warm  and  lovin'  heart,  when 
you  spake  as  you  do." 

This  indeed  was  true.  Edward  Burke  was 
but  a  short  time  at  home  when  he  saw  clear- 
ly how  matters  stood  in  the  family.  He  was 
in  fact  a  youth  of  a  most  affectionate  and 
generous  disposition,  and  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  the  breach  wider,  as  Hycy  had 
he  been  in  his  place  would  have  done,  he  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  put  the  parties 
into  a  good  state  of  feeling  with  each  other, 
and  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
familj-. 

One  morning,  a  few  days  after  Hycy's  re- 
jection by  Miss  Chnton,  (hey  were  all  at 
breakfast,  "  the  accomplished  "  being  in  one 
of  liis  musical  and  polite  moods,  his  father 
bland  but  sarcastic,  and  Edward  in  a  state  of 
actual  pain  on  -witnessing  the  wilful  disre- 
spect or  rather  contempt  that  wiis  imphed 
by  Hycj'  towards  his  parents. 

"  Well,  Ned,"  said  his  father,  "  didn't  we 
spend  a  pleasant  evenin'  in  Gerald  Cavauagh'a 
last  night  ?     Isn't  Katldeen  a  darlin'  ?  " 

"She  is  a  dehghtfulgirl,"  rephed Edward, 
"  it  Ciin't  be  denied  ;  indeed,  I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  so  beautiful  a  girl,  and  as  for  her 
figure,  it  is  perfect — perfect." 

"Ay,"  said  the  fathei-,  "and  it's  she  that 
knows  the  difference  between  a  decent  sensi- 
ble boy  and  a— gintleman — a  highflyer.  She 
was  both  kind  and  civil  to  you,  Ned." 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  the  kindness,"  replied 
Edward  ;  "  but  she  was  certainly  civil  and 
agreeable,  antl  I  don't  think  it's  in  her  na-' 
ture  to  be  anything  else." 

"  Except  when  she  ought,"  said  his  father  ; 
"  but  listen,  Ned — dress  yourself  up,  get  a 
buff  waistcoat,  a  green  jockey  coat,  a  riding 
whip,  and  a  pair  o'  shiniu'  top-boots,  titivate 
yourself  up  like  a  dandy,  then  go  to  her  wid 
lavendher  water  on  yoiu-  pocket-handkerchy, 
an'  3'ou'll  see  how  she'll  settle  you.  Be  my 
sowl,  you'll  be  the  hajjpy  boy  wlien  you  get 
her  ;  don't  you  think  so,  ilisther  Hycy  ?  " 

"  Uniiuestiouably,  Mr.  Burke,  when  you 
speak  you  shame  an  Oracle ;  as  for  Master 
Ned— why — 
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"  '  I'm  owre  young,  I'm  owre  young, 
I'm  owre  younir  to  marry  yet, 

I'm  owre  youug,  'twould  be  a  sin 
To  take  me  from  my  Daddy  yet.' 

t  tliink,  Master  Edward,  the  Boy-god  lias  al- 
ready taken  occupation  ;  the  vituhne  afiec- 
tion  for  the  fair  Katsey  has  set  in  ;  heigho, 
wliat  a  dehghtful  period  of  hfe  is  that  soft 
and  lieliful  one  of  calf  love,  when  the  tongue 
rolls  about  the  dripping  lips,  the  whites  of 
the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  divine,  the 
ox-eyed  Katsey,  and  you  are  readj'  to  stagger 
over  and  blare  out  the  otherwise  unutterable 
affection." 

"Very  well  described,  Hycy,  I  see  you 
liave  not  forgotten  j'our  Homer  yet ;  but 
really  Kathleen  Cavanagh  is  a  perfect  Juno, 
and  l:as  the  lai-ge,  liquid,  soft  ox-eye  in  per- 
fection." 

"Let  me  look  at  you,"  said  Hycj',  turning 
round  and  staring  at  him  with  a  good  deal 
of  surprise  ;  "  begad,  brother  Ned,  let  me 
ask  where  you  got  your  connoissem-ship  upon 
veonien  ?  eh  ?  Oh,  in  the  dictionary,  I  sup- 
pose, where  the  common  i^eople  say  every- 
thing is  to  be  fotmd.  Observe  me,  Mr. 
Bm-ke,  you  are  talcing  j'our  worthy  son  out 
of  his  proper  vocation,  the  Church.  Send 
him  to  '  Maynewth,'  he  is  too  good  a  con- 
noisseur on  beauty  to  be  out  of  the  Tribu- 
nal." 

"Hycj',"  replied  his  brother,  "these  are 
sentiments  that  do  you  no  credit ;  it  is  easy 
to  sneer  at  religion  or  those  who  administer 
it, — much  easier  than  to  praise  the  one,  it 
would  appear,  or  imitate  the  vu'tues  of  the 
other." 

"  Beautiful  rebuke,"  said  Hjxy,  again  star- 
ing at  him  ;  "  why,  Masther  Edward,  you  are 
a  prodigy  of  wonderful  sense  and  unspotted 
virtue  ;  love  has  made  you  eloquent — 

"  '  I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen, 

A  gate,  1  fear,  I'll  dearly  rue, 
I  gat  my  death  frae  twa  pweet  e'en, 
Twa  lovely  e'ej  o'  bonnie  blue,  &c.,  &o.'  " 

"  I  am  not  in  love  yet,  Hycy,  but  as  my 

father  wishes  to  bring  about  a  marriage  be- 
tween Kathleen  and  myself,  you  know,"  he 
added,  smiling,  "it  will  be  my  duty  to  fall  in 
love  with  her  as  fast  as  I  can. " 

"  Dutiful  youth  !  what  a  treasure  you  will 
prove  to  a  dignified  and  gentlemanly  parent, 
—to  a  fond  and  doting  wife  !  Shall  I  how- 
ever put  forth  my  powers  ?  Shall  Hycy  the 
accomplished  interpose  between  Juno  and  the 
calf?  "Wliat  sayest  thou,  my  most  amiable 
maternal  relative,  and  why  sittest  thou  so  si- 
lent and  so  sad  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  it's  no  wondher  I  would,  Hycy," 
replied  his  mother,  whom  Edward's  return 


had  cast  into  complete  dejection,  "  when  1 
see  your  father  strivia'  to  put  between  hia 
own  childre'." 

"  Me,  Rosha  !  "  exclaimed  her  husband ; 
"  God  forgive  you-  for  that !  but  when  I  see 
that  one  of  my  childre'  wont  spake  a  word 
!  to  me  with  respect  or  ci-^dhty — no,  not  even 
in  his  natural  voice,  it  is  siu'ely  time  for  me 
to  try  if  I  can't  find  affection  in  his  brother." 
I  "  Ay,"  said  she,  "  that's  your  own  way  of 
it ;  but  it's  easy  seen  that  your  eggin'  up 
Ned  agin  his  brother,  brmgin'  ill  will  and 
bad  feelin'  among  a  family  that  was  quiet 
before  ;  ay,  an'  I  suppose  you'd  be  glad  to 
see  my  heart  broke  too,  and  indeed  I  didn't 
care  it  was,"  and  as  she  spoke  the  words 
were  accompanied  b_y  sobbings  and  tears. 

"  Alas !  "  said  Hycy,  still  in  the  mock 
heroic — "  where  is  the  jDride  and  dignity  of 
woman?  Eemember,  oh  maternal  relative, 
that  you  are  the  mother  of  one  Gracchus  at 
least !  Scom  the  hydraulics,  I  say  ;  abandon 
the  pathetic  ;  cast  sorrow  to  the  winds,  and 
— give  me  another  cup  of  tea." 

Edward  shook  his  head  at  him,  as  if  re- 
monstrating against  this  most  undutiful  and 
contemptuous  style  of  conversation  to  his 
mother.  "  Don't  give  way  to  teai-s,  my  dear 
mother,"  he  said  ;  "  indeed  you  do  my  father 
injustice  ;  he  has  neither  said  nor  done  any- 
thing to  turn  me  against  Hycy.  Why  should 
he  ?  So  far  from  that,  I  know  that  he  lovea 
Hycy  at  heart,  all  that  he  wishes  is  that 
Hj-cy  wordd  sj)eak  to  him  in  his  natural 
voice,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  and  the 
feeling  that  surely  is  due  to  him.  And  so 
Hycy  will,  father  ;  I  am  sure  he  respects 
and  loves  you  in  spite  of  this  levity  and 
affectation.  All  we  want  is  for  each  to  give 
up  a  little  of  his  own  way — when  j-ou 
become  more  respectful,  Hj-cy,  my  father's 
manner  will  change  too :  let  us  be  at  least 
sincere  and  natural  with  each  other,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  I  can  see  to  jDrevent  us 
fi-om  living  veiy  happily." 

"  I  have  some  money  saved,"  said  Burke, 
turning  to  his  wife — "  a  good  jjenny — too, 
more  than  the  world  thinks ;  and  I  declare 
to  my  God  I  would  give  it  twice  over  if  I 
could  hear  that  young  man,"  jjointing  to 
Hycy,  "  speak  these  words  with  the  same 
heart  and  feelings  of  him  that  sjjoke  them  ; 
but  I  fear  that  'ud  be  a  hopeless  wish  on  my 
part,  an'  ever  will." 

"No,  father,"  said  Edward,  "  it  will  not. 
Hycj'  and  you  will  soon  tmderstand  one 
another.  Hycy  will  see  what  his  duty  tow- 
ards you  is,  and,  sooner  than  be  the  means 
of  grieving  v'oui-  heart,  he  vvill  change  the 
foolish  and  thoughtless  habit  that  offends 
you." 

"Well,  Edward,  vaax  God  grant  it,"  es- 
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claimed  his  father  rising  up  from  breakfast,  ' 
"  and  that's  all  I  have  to  say— God  grant 
it !  "  j 

"Why,  Sir  Oracle,  jimior,"  said  Hycy,  i 
after  his  father  hud  gone  out,  "  or  rather  ! 
Solomon  Secundus,  if  you  are  now  an  un- 
fledged philosopher  on  our  hand,  what  will 
you  not  he  when  your  opinions  are  grown?" 

"  My  dear  brother,"  replied  Edward,  I 
cannot  see  what  on  earth  you  can  propose  to 
yourself  by  adopting  this  ridiculous  style 
of  conversation— I  cannot  really  see  any 
object  you  can  have  in  it.  If  it  be  to  vex 
or  annoy  my  father,  can  you  blame  him  if 
he  fsels  both  vexed  and  annoyed  at  it.  \ 

"  Most  sapiently  said,  Solomon  Secun-  ' 
dus — 

"  '  Solomon  Lob  waa  a  iiloughman  stout, 

Ami  a  ranting  cavalier  ; 
Anil,  wh  n  tlic  civil  war  broke  Dut, 

It  quickly  di'l  appear 
That  Solomon  Lob  *as  six  feet  high. 

Anil  fit  for  a  grenadier. 
So  Solomon  Lob  march'd  boldly  forth 

To  sounds  of  bugle  horns 
And  .1  weary  march  had  Solomon  Lob, 

For  Solomon  Lob  had  corns. 

Row, — ra — ra — row—  de — dow.' 

And  so  I  wish  you  a  good  morning,  most 
sapient  Solomon.  I  go  on  business  of  im- 
portance affecting — the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
or  rather  of  tlie  empire  at  large — embracing 
all  these  regions,  autipoilial  and  otherwise, 
on  which  the  sun  never  sets.  Good  morning, 
thei-efore  ;  and,  maternal  relative,  wi.sliing 
tlie  same  to  thee,  with  a  less  copious  exhibi- 
tion of  the  hydraulics,  a-hem  !  " 

"  Whore  is  he  going,  mother,  do  you 
know  ?  "  a.sked  Edward. 

"  Liileed  I  don't  know,  Edward,"  she 
replied  ;  "  he  seldom  or  never  tells  us  any- 
thing about  his  motions  ;  but  it  vexes  me  to 
tliink  that  his  fatlier  won't  make  an}'  allow- 
ance for  his  liglitheartedness  and  fine  spu-its. 
Sure  now,  Edward,  you  know  yourself  it's 
not  raisonablc  to  have  a  j'oung  man  like  him  j 
mumi)in'  and  mojiin'  about,  as  if  there  was  a 
wake  in  the  liouse  ?  " 

Tlie  only  rej)l}'  Edward  made  to  this  weak  ' 
and  foolLs'ii  speech  was,  "  Yes ;  but  there  is 
reason  in  everything,  my  dear  mother.  I 
have  heard,"  he  added,  "  that  he  is  working  [ 
for  the  Torj'  candidate,  Vanston,  and  hope  it 
is  not  true." 

"Why,"  said  his  mother,  "what  differ 
does  it  make  ?  " 

"  WHiy,"  replied  the  other,  "that  Vanston 
totes  to  keep  us  slaves,  and  Chevj-dale  to 
give  us  our  political  fi-cedom  :  the  one  is 
opposed  to  our  religion  and  our  liberty,  and 
the  other  votes  for  botli." 

"Troth,    as    to   rehgion,"    observed   the 


mother,  "  the  poor  boy  doesn't  trouble  hia 
head  much  about  it ;  btit  it's  not  aisy  for 
one  that  goes  into  jinteel  society  to  do  sa^ 
an'  that's  what  makes  Hycy  ait  mate  of  a 
Fiiday  as  fast  as  on  any  other  day." 

"  I  am  soiTy  to  hear  that,  motlier,"  replied 
Edward  ;  "  but  Hycy  is  a  very  young  man 
still,  and  will  mend  all  these  matters  yet." 

"  And  tliat's  wliat  I'm  tellin'  his  father," 
she  re2)lied  ;  "  and  if  you'd  onl^'  see  the  way 
he  looks  at  me,  and  puts  a  cair*  upon  hiia 
so  bitther  that  it  woiild  a'mcst  take  the  skin 
ofi'one." 

Edward's  observations  with  respeot  to 
Hycy's  having  taken  a  part  in  forwarding 
the  interests  of  Major  Vanston  were  not 
without  foundation.  He  and  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon  had  of  late  been  upon  verj-  good  terms  ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  in  the  course  of  one 
of  their  couver.sations  about  Kathleen  Cava- 
nagh,  Biyan  had  mentioned  to  him  the  fact 
of  Katlileen's  having  heard  that  he  was 
pledged  to  vote  with  Vanston,  and  repeated 
the  determination  to  which  she  had  resolved 
to  come  if  he  should  do  so.  Now,  it  so 
happened,  that  a  portion  of  this  was  already 
well  known  to  Hycy  himself,  wlio,  in  fact, 
was  the  very  individual  who  had  assured 
Major  Vanston,  and  those  who  canvassed  for 
him,  that  he  himself  I'-ad  secured  Bryan. 
On  hearing  now  from  Bryan  that  Kathleen 
had  put  the  issue  of  tlieir  affection  upon  hia 
political  truth  and  consistency  he  resolved 
to  avail  himself  of  that  circumstance  if  he 
could.  On  hearing,  besides,  however,  tliat 
Harry  Clinton  had  actually  sent  him  (M'lMa- 
hon)  to  Vanston,  and  on  being  told,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  that  gentleman 
asked  who  had  drawn  up  the  memorial,  he 
felt  that  eveiy  circumstance  was  turning  in 
his  favor ;  for  he  determined  now  to  saddle 
C'linton  with  tlie  odium  whicrh,  in  this 
treacherous  transaction,  was  most  likely  to 
fall  \\\wn  himself. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  describe 
the  brutal  and  disgraceful  scenes  that  ow-ur 
at  an  election.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
after  a  long,  bitter,  and  tedious  stniggle,  the 
last  day  of  it  arrived.  Bryan  M'Mahon,  hav- 
ing fully  satisfied  himself  that  his  landlord 
had  not  taken  a  single  step  to  promote  his 
interests  in  the  matter  of  the  memorial,  re- 
solved from  the  beginning  not  to  vote  in  his 
favor,  and,  of  course,  not  to  vote  at  all. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  last  day,  wi*:h  the 
exception  of  himself  alone,  a  single  voter  had 
not  been  left  unpolled  ;  and  the  jxisition  of 
the  two  candidates  was  very  peculiar,  both 
having  polled  exactly  the  same  number  of 
votes,  and  both   being  consequently  equal 
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Bryan,  having  left  home  early,  was  at  break- 
fast about  eleven  o'clock,  in  a  little  recess  off 
the  bar  of  the  head-inn,  which  was  divided 
from  one  end  of  the  coffee-room  by  a  thin 
partition  of  boards,  through  which  anything 
spoken  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  in  that 
portion  of  the  room  could  be  distinctly  heard. 
Our  readers  may  judge  of  his  surjarise  on 
hearing  the  following  short  but  pithy  dia- 
logue of  which  he  himself  formed  the  subject 
matter.  The  speakers,  with  whom  were  as- 
sembled several  of  his  landlord's  committee, 
being  no  other  than  that  worthy  gentleman 
and  his  agent. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  Chevydale  ; 
"  here  is  what  we  call  a  dead  heat.  Can  no 
one  prevail  on  that  obstinate  scoundrel, 
the  Ahadarra  man — what  do  ye  call  him  ? 
M'Master — M'Manus— M'—  eh'?  " 

•'  M'Mahon,"  replied  Fethertonge,  "I  fear 
not ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  must  trj'  him 
again.  Vote  or  not,  however,  we  shall  soon 
clear  him  out  of  Ahadarra — ^we  shall  punish 
his  insolence  for  daring  to  withhold  his  vote  ; 
for,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Fethertonge,  out 
h3  goes.  The  fine  and  distillation  affixir,  how- 
ever, will  save  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and 
of  course  I  am  very  glad  you  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  support  of  his  peti- 
tion. The  fellow  is  nothing  else  than  shuf- 
fler, as  I  told  you.  Vote  or  not,  therefore, 
out  of  Ahadarra  he  goes  ;  and,  when  he  does, 
I  have  a  good  tenant  to  j)ut  in  his  jjlace." 

M'Mahon's  blood  boiled  on  hearing  this 
language,  and  he  inwardly  swore  that,  let  the 
consequences  be  what  they  might,  a  vote  of 
his  should  never  go  to  the  support  of  such  a 
man. 

Again  we  return  to  Hycy  Burke,  who, 
when  the  day  of  the  great  struggle  iirrived, 
rode  after  breakfast  on  that  same  morning 
into  Ballymacan,  and  inquired  at  the  post- 
office  if  there  were  any  letters  for  him. 

"No,"  replied  the  postmaster;  "but,  if 
you  see  Bryan  M'Mahon,  tell  him  I  have  here 
one  for  him,  from  Major  Vanston — it's  his 
frank  and  his  handwriting." 

"I'm  going  directly  to  him,"  said  Hycy, 
"  and  will  bring  it  to  him  ;  so  you  had  better 
hand  it  here." 

The  postmaster  gave  him  the  letter,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Hycy  was  on  his  waj'  home 
with  as  much  speed  as  his  horse  was  capable 
of  making. 

"  Nanny,"  said  he,  calling  upon  Nanny 
Peety,  when  he  had  put  his  horse  in  the 
stable  and  entered  the  parlor,  "  will  you 
fetch  me  a  candle  and  some  warm  water  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Nanny;  "but  you  must 
wait  till  I  boil  some,  for  there's  none  hot." 

"Be  quick,  then,"  said  he,  "for  I'm  in  a 
devil  of  a  hurry.     Shut  the  door  after  you,  I 


say.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  never  do 
so,  often  as  I  have  spoken  to  you  about  it  ?  " 

"  Beeaise  it's  never  done,"  she  replied  ; 
"  nobody  ever  bids  me  shut  it  bttt  yourself, 
an'  that's  what  makes  me  forget  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  thank  you,"  he  said,  "  to  pay 
more  attention  to  what  I  say  to  you.  I  have 
reason  to  think  you  both  intrusive  and  un- 
grateful, Nanny  ;  and,  mark,  unless  you 
show  me  somewhat  more  submission,  mad- 
am, you  shall  pitch  your  camp  elsewhere. 
It  was  I  brought  you  here." 

"  Ax  your  own  conscience  why,  Mr.  Hycy." 

"Begone  now  and  get  me  the  hot  water," 
he  said,  with  a  frown  of  anger  and  vexation, 
heightened  probably  by  the  state  of  agitation 
into  which  the  possession  of  Vanston's  letter 
had  already  put  him. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  through  aU  the 
ingenious  and  dishonorable  manoeuvres  by 
which  he  got  the  communication  safely  o^eu- 
ed  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  he  was  enabled  to  peruse 
the  contents  of  Vanston's  communication, 
which  were  as  foUows  : — 

Sm, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  letter  which 
I  received  yesterdaj-  from  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  to  assure  you  that 
I  feel  much  pleasure  in  congi-atulating  you 
upon  its  contents,  and  the  satisfactciy  result 
of  your  memorial. 

"  I  am,  sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

"Robert  Vanston. 
"  To  Mr.  Brj'an  M'Mahon, 
"  Ahadarra." 

(The  enclosed.) 

"  Sib, — I  have  had  the  honor  of  reading 
your  communication  in  favor  of  Bryan 
M'Mahon,  of  Ahadarra,  and  of  submitting 
that  and  his  own  memorial  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise,  who,  after  maturely  weigh- 
ing the  circumstances,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  excellent  chai-acter  which  me- 
moralist  has  received  at  your  hands,  have 
been  pleased  to  reduce  the  fine  originally  im- 
posed upon  him  to  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds. 
The  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  memo- 
rialist, having  been  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  ilUcit  distillation  which  was  carried 
on  upon  his  property,  is  not  morally  Uable 
to  pay  the  penalty  ;  but,  as  they  have  not 
the  power  of  wholly  remitting  it  they  have 
reduced  it  as  far  the  law  has  given  them  au- 
thority. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

"  Francis  Fathom. 

"  To  Major  Vanston,  &c.,  &c." 
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Hjcy,  bavinp  perused  tliese  documents,  re- 
sealed  them  in  such  a  nianiior  as  to  evade  all 
susijicion  of  theu-  having  been  opened. 

"  Now,"  tliought  he,  "  what  is  to  be  done? 
Upon  the  strengtli  of  this,  it  is  possible  I 
7n:iy  succeed  in  working;  up  M'Mahon  to  vote 
for  Vanston  ;  for  I  know  info  what  an  enthu- 
siasm of  pfrntitude  tlie  generous  fool  will  be 
'tiu'own  by  tin  lu.  If  he  votes  for  Vanston,  I 
gain  several  points.  First  and  foremost,  the 
round  some  of  three  lunidred.  If  I  can  get 
his  vote,  I  establish  my  own  veracity,  which, 
as  mattei-s  stand,  will  secure  Vanston  the 
election ;  I,  also,  having  already  secretly  as- 
sured tl'C  Tory  gentleman  that  I  could  secure 
liim,  or  rather,  1  can  turn  my  lie  into  truth, 
and  make  Vanston  my  friend.  Secondly, 
knowing  as  I  do,  tliat  it  was  by  Harry  Clin- 
ton's advice  the  clod  hopper  went  to  him,  I 
can  shift  the  odium  of  his  voting  for  Vanston 
upon  that  youth's  shoulders,  whose  body,  by 
the  way,  does  not  contain  a  single  bone  that 
I  like  ;  and,  thirdly,  having  by  his  apostacy 
and  treachery,  as  it  will  be  called,  placed  an 
iiisui-mountable  barrier  Ijctwecn  himself  and 
tlje  divine  Katsey,  I  will  change  my  course 
witli  Jemmy,  the  gentleman — my  sarcastic 
dad— return  and  get  reconciled  with  that 
wliflp  of  a  brotlier  of  mine,  and  by  becoming 
a  good  ("liristiin,  and  a  better  Catholic,  I 
have  no  doubt  Init  I  sliall  secure  the  '  Ox- 
eyed,'  as  I  very  happily  iiamt'd  her  the  other 
moniing.  This,  I  tliink,  will  be  making  tlie 
luo  ;t  of  the  cai'ds,  and,  as  the  moment  is  crit- 
ica',  I  sliall  seek  the  clod-hopper  and  place 
tliis  soason.able  communication  in  his  hands." 

He  accordingly  rode  rapidly  into  towm 
again,  where  he  had  not  been  many  minutes 
when  he  met  M'JLdion,  buriuug  with  indig- 
nation at  the  language  of  his  Landlord  and 
the  agent. 

"I  cannot  have  patience,  Hycy,'  he  ex- 
claimed, '•  unclcr  such  scoundrelly  language 
as  this  ;  and  while  I  liave  breath  iu  my  body, 
he  never  shall  have  my  vote  ! " 

"What's  the  matter,  Biyan  ?"  he  asked; 
"you  seem  flushed." 

"  I  do,  Hycy,  because  I  am  flushed,  and 
not  without  reason.  I  tell  you  that  my  land- 
lord, Chevydak,  is  a  scoiuidrel,  and  Fether- 
tonge  a  deceitful  villain." 

"  Pooh,  man,  is  that  by  way  of  informa- 
tion? I  tliought  you  had  something  in  the 
shape  of  novelty  to  tell  mo.  AMiat  lias  hap- 
pene<l,  however,  and  wliy  are  you  in  such  a 
white  heat  of  indignation  ?  " 

M'Mahon  immediately  detailed  the  conver- 
sfition  which  he  liad  overlieard  behind  the 
bar  of  the  inn,  and  we  need  scarcely  assure 
om-  readers  that  Hycy  di<l  7iot  omit  the  op- 
IMirtunity  of  throwing  oil  upon  the  tire  whicli 
L)l:ued  so  strongly. 
Vol.  II.— sis 


I  "  Brj'an,"  said  he,  "  I  know  the  agent  to  be 
j  a  scoundrel,  and  what  is  nearer  the  case  still. 

I I  have  every  reason — but  you  must  not  aslc 
me  to  state  them  yet, — I  have  every  reason  to 

I  suspect  that  it  is  Fethertonge,  countenanced 

'  by  Chevydale,  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  ths 
distillation  afl'air  tliat  has  ruined  you.  The 
fact  is,  they  ai-e  anxious  to  get  you  out  ol 
Ahadarra,  and  thought  that  by  secretly 
ruining  you,  they  could  most  2>lausibly  ef- 
fect it." 

j  "  I  have  now  no  eartWy  doubt  of  it,  Hycy,' 
repUed  the  other. 

"  You  need  not," replied  Hycy  ;  "  and  may- 
be I'm  not  far  astray  when  I  say,  that  the 
hook-nosed  old  Still-hound,  Chnton,  is  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  plot.  I  could  name 
others  connected  with  some  of  tliem — but  I 
wont,  vine" 

When  M'Mahon  recollected  the  convcrsi- 

j  tion  which  both  Clinton  and  the  agent  had 
held  with  him,  with  respect  to  violating  the 

j  law,  the  truth  of  Hycy's  remark  fliished  upon 

I  him  at  once,  and  of  course  deepened  his  in- 
dignation almost  beyond  endurance. 

j  "  They  are  two  d — d  scoundrels,"  pursued 
Hj'cy,  "  and  I  have  reasons,  besides,  for  sus- 

!  pectiug  that  it  was  their-  wish,  if  they  could 

I  have  done  it  successfully,  to  have  dii-ected 
your  suspicions  against  myself." 

M'Mahon  was,  in  fact,  already  convinced' 
of  this,  and  felt  satisfied  that  he  s.aw  tlu*ough 
and  understood  the  whole  design  against 
him,  and  was  perfectly  awai-e  of  those  who- 
liad  In-ought  him  to  ruin. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Hycy,  "let  me  not 
forget  that  I  have  been  looking  for  you  this 

I  hour  or  two  ;  here  is  a  letter  I  got  for  you  in 
the  post-office  this  moniing.  It  has  Van- 
ston's  frank,  and  I  tliink  is  in  his  haud- 
wi-iting." 

M'Mahon's  face,  on  pei-using  the  lettei-. 
beamed  with  animation  and  delight.  "Here. 
Hycy,"  said  he,  "read  that;  I'm  safe  yet., 
thaiik  God,  and  vol  a  ruined  miiu,  as  the  vil- 
lains thought  to  make  me." 

"  By  my  soul  and  honor,  Brj'an,"  exclaimed' 
the  other,  "  that  is  noble  on  tlie  ijart  of  Van- 
ston, especially  towards  an  individual  ft-om. 
whom,  as  well  as  from  his  whole  family,  he 
has  ever  experienced  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition. However,  if  I  were  in  your  coat,  I 
certainly  would  not  suffer  him  to  outdo  me 
in  generosity.  Good  heavens  !  only  contrast 
such  conduct  with  that  of  the  other  scoun- 
drel, his  opponent,  and  then  see  the  conclu- 
sion you  must  come  to." 

"Let  Vanston  be  what  lie  may,  he's  an, 
honest  man,"  replied  Bryan,  "  and  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  I'll  have  him.  the  sittin' 
member.  I  would  be  ungi-ateful  and  un- 
generous,  as  you  say,  Hycy,   not  to  do  so. 
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Come   along — come   along,    I   bid   you.      I  I 
don't  cai-e  what  tliej'  say.      The  man  tliat 
.saved  me — who  was  his  enemy — from  ruin, 
will  have  my  vote."  I 

They  accordingly  proceeded  towards  the  | 
court  house,  and  on  then-  way  Hycy  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — "  Now,  Bryan,  in 
order  to  give  your  conduct  an  af)pearance  of 
greater  generosity,  I  will  pretend  to  dissuade  j 
you  agfainst  voting  for  Vanston,  or,  rather,  I 
will  endeavor,  as  it  were,  to  get  your  vote 
ibr  Chevydale.  This  will  make  the  act  more  i 
manly  and  determined  on  your  part,  and 
consequently  one  much  more  high-minded 
and  crecUtable  to  your  reputation.  You  will  j 
show  them,  besides,  that  you  are  not  the 
cowiu-dly  slave  of  your  landlord." 

It  was  accordingly  so  managed  :  the  en- 
thusiastic gratitude  of  the  young  man  over- 
came all  considerations  ;  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes Miijor  Vanston  was  declared  by  the 
.sheriff  duly  elected,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote  only. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  intention  to  describe 
the  fierce  sensation  which  this  victory  created 
among  the  greater  portion  of  the  people. 
The  tumult  occasioned  by  their  indignation 
and  fury  was  outrageous  and  ruffianly  as 
usual ;  but  as  the  election  had  now  termin- 
ated, it  soon  ceased,  and  the  mobs  began  to 
disperse  to  their  resiaective  homes.  Bryan 
for  some  tlu-ee  hours  or  so  was  imder  the 
protection  of  the  military,  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  literally  torn  limb  from  limb.  In 
the  mean  time  we  must  follow  Hycy. 

This  worthy  and  striiis'htfoiward  young 
gentleman,  having  now  uec-oinjilishcd  his 
purpose,  and  been  tlie  means  of  M'Mahon 
liaving  exposed  himself  to  jDojsular  vengeance, 
took  the  first  oisportunity  of  withdrawing 
fiom  him  secretly,  and  seeking  Vanston's 
agent.  Having  found  him,  and  retired  out 
of  hearing,  he  simply  said — 

"  I  will  trouble  you  for  three  hundred." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  replied  that  honest 
gentleman;  "you  sh:ill  have  it.  We  fully 
acknowledge  the  value  of  your  services  in  this 
matter  ;  it  is  to  them  we  owe  our  return." 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  the  matter,"  re- 
plied Hj'cy  ;  "  but  you  know  not  my  diffi- 
culty, nor  the  dexterous  card  I  had  to  play 
i  1  accomplishing  mj'  point." 

"We  are  sensible  of  it  aU,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  here,"  said  he,  i^ulling  out  his  pock- 
et-book, "ai-e  three  notes  for  one  hundred 
each." 

"  Give  me  two  fifties,"  said  Hycy,  "  instead 
of  this  third  note,  and  you  will  oblige  me. 
By  the  way,  here  is  the  major."  With  this 
the  other  immediately  complied,  without  the 
major  having  been  in  any  way  cognizant  of 
ilie  transaction. 


On  entering  the  inner  room  where  they 
stood,  Vanston  shook  hands  most  cordially 
with  Hycy,  and  thanked  liim  in  very  warm 
language  for  the  part  he  took,  to  which  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  he  owed  his 
return. 

"Look  upon  me  henceforth  as  a  friendj 
Mr.  Burke,"  he  addeil,  "and  a  sincere  one, 
who  will  not  forget  the  value  of  your  influ- 
ence with  the  young  man  whose  vote  has 
gained  me  the  election.  I  have  already 
served  him  essentially, — in  fact  saved  him 
fronl  ruin,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

"I  really  feel  very  much  gi-atified.  Major 
Vanston,  that  I  have  had  it  in  my  power," 
replied  Hycy,  "  to  render  you  any  service  of 
imi^ortauce  ;  and  if  I  ever  should  stand  in 
need  of  a  favor  at  youi-  hands,  I  shall  not 
he.sitate  to  ask  it." 

"  Nor  I  to  grant  it,  Mr.  Burke,  if  it  be 
within  the  reach  of  my  influence." 

"  In  the  mean  time,"  said  H3'cy,  "  wiU  you 
oblige  me  with  a  single  franc  ?  " 

"Certainly,  Mi-.  Burke  ;  with  half  a  dozen 
of  them." 

"Thank  you,  sir,  one  will  be  quite  sufiS- 
cient  ;  I  require  no  more." 

The  major,  however,  gave  him  half  a  dozen 
of  them,  and  after  some  further  chat,  and 
many  expressions  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  new  M.  P.,  Hycy  withdrew. 


Bri/a 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


ribed—is  Rejected  by  Kathleen. 


In  the  course  of  about  two  or  tliree  hours 
after  the  transaction  already  stated,  old  Peety 
Dhvi  was  proceeding  towards  the  post-office 
with  a  letter,  pai'tly  in  his  closed  hand,  and 
partly  up  the  inside  of  his  sleeve,  so  as  that 
it  might  escape  observation.  The  crowds 
were  still  tumultuous,  but  less  so  than  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  ;  for,  as  we  said,  they 
were  diminishing  in  numbers,  those  who  had 
been  so  long  from  home  feeling  a  natural 
wish  to  return  to  their  families  and  the  vari- 
ous occiipations  and  duties  of  life  which  they 
had  during  this  protracted  contest  been 
forced  to  neglect.  Peety  had  got  as  far  as 
the  market-house — which  was  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  street — on  his  way,  we  say,  to  the 
post-office,  when  he  met  his  daughter  Nanny, 
who,  after  a  few  words  of  inquiry,  asked  him 
where  he  was  going. 

"Faith,. an'  that's  more  than  I  dare  tell 
you,"  he  rephed. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  is  there  a  saicret  in  it .' 
I'm  sure  yoa  needn't  keep  it  from  me,  what 
ever  it  is." 
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This  she  added  in  a  serious  and  offended 
tone,  which,  however,  was  not  lost  on  the  old 
man. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  considherin'  the  man  he 
is,  an'  what  you  know  about  him,  I  think  I 
may  as  well  tell  you.  It's  a  letther  I'm 
bringin'  to  slip  into  the  post-office,  un- 
kuownst." 

"  Is  it  from  Hycy  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  From  Hycy,  and  no  other." 

"  I'll  hould  a  wapjer,"  she  replied,  "  that 
that's  the  very  letther  I  seen  him  openiu' 
through  the  key  hole  doar  this  moriiin'.  Do 
you  know  who  it's  to  ?"  she  inquired. 

'■  Oh,  the  son-a  know  ;  be  said  it  was  a 
love-letther,  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen  puttin'  it  in  himself." 

"  Wait,"  said  she,  "give  it  to  me  here  for 
a  minute  ;  here's  Father  M'Gowan  comin'  up, 
and  I'll  ax  him  who  it's  directed  to." 

She  accordingly  took  the  letter  out  of  his 
hand,  and  approacliing  the  priest,  asked  him 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. 

"  Plaise  your  reverence,"  she  said,  "  what 
name's  on  the  back  of  this? — I  mane,"  said 
she,  "  who  is  goin'  to  ?  " 

The  priest  looked  at  it,  and  at  once  replied, 
"  It  is  goin'  to  Bryan  M'Mahon,  of  Ahadarra, 
the  traitor,  and  it  comes  from  ^Major  Vanston, 
the  enemy  to  his  hberty  and  rehgion,  that 
his  infamous  vote  put  into  Parliament,  to 
rivet  our  chains,  and  continue  our  degrada^ 
tion.  So  there,  girl,  you  have  now  the  bigot 
from  whom  it  comes,  and  the  apostate  to 
whom  it  goes.     WTio  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

Nanny,  who  from  some  motives  of  her  own, 
felt  reluctant  to  mention  Hycy's  name  in  the 
matter,  hastily  replied,  "A  person,  plaise 
your  reverence,  fi"om  Major  Vanston." 

"Very  well,  giii,  discharge  your  duty," 
said  the  priest;  "but  I  tell  you  the  devil 
will  ne%er  sleep  well  till  he  has  his  clutches 
in  the  same  Major,  as  well  as  in  the  sluime- 
less  apostate  he  has  corrupted." 

Having  uttered  these  words,  he  passed  on, 
and  Nanny  in  a  minute  or  two  afterwards  re- 
turned the  letter  to  her  father,  who  with  his 
own  hands  put  it  into  the  post-office. 

"  Now,"  said  she  to  her  father,  "  the  people 
is  scatterin'  themselves  homewards  ;  and  the 
streets  is  gettin'  clear — but  listen — that  let- 
ter is  directed  to  IJryan  ^I'^NIahon  ;  will  you 
keep  about  the  iiost-office  here ;  Bryan's  in 
town,  an'  it's  likely  w)un  the  danger's  over 
that  he  may  be  passin'.  Now  you  know 
tint  if  he  does,  the  people  in  the  shop  where 
the  jx)8t-office  is  kep'  will  see  him,  an'  maybe 
lie'U  get  the  letter  to-<lay,  or  I'll  tell  you 
.vhat,  watch  Hycy  ;  take  my  word  for  it,  he 
1i:l8  some  8<thenie  afoot." 

"  Hvcv'e  no  favorite  wid  vou.  Naniiv." 


"  Why  you  know  he's  not,  an'  indeed  I 
don't  know  why  he's  one  wid  you." 

"  Throth  an''  he  is,  many  a  shillin'  an'  six- 
pence he  throws  me, — always  does  indeed 
wherever  he  meets  me." 

"No  matter,  maybe  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  you'll  change  your  opinion  of 
him,  that's  all  I  say,  except  to  keep  your 
eye  on  him  ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why  1  bid  you, 
some  day  soon." 

"  Well,  achora,  maybe  I  may  change  my 
opinion  of  him  ;  but  at  present  I  say  he  is 
my  favorite,  an'  will  be  so,  till  I  know  worse 
about  him." 

Nanny,  haring  bade  him  good-bye,  and  re- 
peated her  wsh  that  the  old  man  would 
watch  the  post-office  for  some  time,  pro- 
ceeded up  the  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
grocer's,  to  whom  she  ha<l  been  dispatched 
for  groceries. 

Two  hours  more  had  now  elapsed,  the 
crowds  were  nearly  dispersed,  and  the  even- 
ing was  beginning  to  set  in,  when  Hycy 
Burke  called  at  the  post-office,  and  for  the 
second  time  during  the  day,  asked  if  there 
was  a  letter  for  him. 

The  post-master  searched  again,  and  re- 
plied, "  No  ;  but  here's  another  for  Bi"yan 
M'Mahon." 

"Wiat!"  he  exclaimed,  "another  for 
Bryan !  Why  he  mvist  have  an  extensive 
correspondence,  tliis  Bryan  M'Mahon.  I 
wonder  who  it's  from." 

"There's  no  wonder  at  aU  about  it,"  re- 
plied the  post^master,  "it's  from  Major 
Vanston.  Here's  his  frank  and  handwriting 
in  tlie  direction  and  aU." 

"  Allow  me  to  look,"  said  Hycy,  glancing 
at  it.  "  Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  that  is  the 
gallant  Major's  hand,  without  any  mistake 
whatsoever.  I  will  not  fetch  him  this  let- 
ter," he  proceeded,  "because  I  know  not 
I  when  I  may  see  him  ;  but  if  I  see  him,  I 
I  shall  tell  hftn." 

Peety  Dhu,  who  had  so  placed  himself  in 
the  shop  attached  t<i  the  post-office,  on  see- 
ing Hycy  approach,  that  he  miglit  overhear 
this  conversation  without  being  seen,  felt 
considerably  surprised  that  Hycy  should 
seem  to  have  been  ignorant  that  there  was  a 
letter  for  M'Mahon,  seeing  that  it  was  he  him- 
self who  ha<l  sent  it  tliere.  He  consequc^ntly 
began  to  feel  that  there  wjus  some  mystery 
in  the  matter  ;  but  whatever  it  might  be,  ho 
knew  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  devel- 
lope. 

f)n  coming  forward  from  the  dai'k  pirt 
of  the  shop,  whei-e  he  had  been  standing, 
he  asked  the  post-master  if  there  was  a 
second  letter  for  M'Mahon. 

"No,"  replied  tlie  man,  "there  is  only  the 
one.     If  vou  see  him,  tell  him  there's  a  let- 
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ter  from  Major  Vanstou  in  the  office  for 
liim." 

We  must  still  trace  Hj^cy's  motions,  On 
leaving  the  post-oiBce,  he  went  directly  to 
the  Head  Inn,  where  he  knew  Bryan  M'Ma- 
hon  was  waiting  until  the  town  should  be- 
come jjerfectly  calm  and  quiet.  Here  he 
foimd  Bryan,  whose  mind  was  swayed  now 
to  one  side  and  now  to  another,  on  consider- 
ing the  princijile  on  which  he  had  voted, 
and  the  consequences  to  which  that  act 
might  expose  him. 

"I  know  I  will  have  much  to  endui-e,"  he 
thought,  while  pacing  the  room  by  himself 
in  every  way,  "  but  I  little  value  anything 
the  world  at  large  may  think  or  say,  so  that 
I  don't  lose  the  love  and  good  opinion  of 
Kathleen  Cavanagh." 

"  Why,  Bryan,"  said  Hycy,  as  he  entered, 
"  I  think  you  must  provide  a  secretary  some 
of  these  daj'?,  your  correspondence  is  increas- 
ing so  rapidly." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  inquii-ed  the  other. 

"  Simply  that  there's  another  letter  in  the 
post-office  for  you,  and  if  I  don't  mistake,  fi-om 
the  same  hand — that  of  our  fi-iend  the  Major." 

"  I'm  not  aware  of  anything  he  could  have 
to  write  to  me  about  now,"  replied  Bryan  ; 
"  I  wonder  what  can  it  be  '?  " 

"  If  you  wish  I  shall  fetch  you  the  letter," 
said  Hycy,  "  as  you  have  an  objection  I  sup- 
pose to  go  oiit  uutn  the  town  is  empty." 

"  Thank  you,  Hycy,  I'U  feel  obliged  to 
you  if  you  do  ;  and  Hycy,  by  the  way,  I  am 
sorry  that  you  and  I  ever  mistook  or  misun- 
derstood one  another  ;  but  sich  things  hajJ- 
pen  to  the  best  of  friends,  and  why  should 
we  hope  to  escape  ?  " 

"  Sjjeak  only  for  yourself,  Bryan,"  rej)lied 
Hycy,  "  the  misunderstanding  was  altogether 
on  yotu-  side,  not  on  mine.  I  always  knew 
your  value  and  esteemed  you  accordingly.  I 
shall  fetch  yoiu-  letter  immediately." 

On  retiu'uing  he  placed  the  docimient 
aforesaid 'in  M'Mahon's  hands,  and  said,  in 
imitation  of  hisfi-iend  Teddy  Phats— "  Come 
now,  read  her  up."  Bryan  opened  the  let- 
ter, and  in  the  act  of  doing  so  a  fifty  pound 
note  presented  itself,  of  which,  as  it  had 
been  cut  in  two,  one  half  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Hallo  !  "  exclaimed  Hycy,  suddenlj'  tak- 
ing it  up,  "  this  looks  well — what  have  we 
here  ?     A  fifty  pound  note  !  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bryan;  "but  why  cut  in 
two?  here  however  is  something  written, 
too — let  me  see — 

" '  Accept  this  as  an  earnest  of  better 
things  for  important  services.  The  tine  im- 
posed upon  you  has  beea  reduced  to  fifty 
pounds — this  will  pay  it. 

"  A  DEEPLY  OBLIGED  FRIEND.'" 


The  two  young  men  looked  at  each  othej 
for  some  time  without  speaking.  At  length 
M'Mahon's  face  became  crimsoned  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  Who  could  have  dared  to  do  this  ?  " 
said  he,  once  more  looking  at  the  bank-note 
and  the  few  lines  that  accompanied  it. 
"  Who  durst  suppose  that  a  M'Mahon  would 
sell  his  vote  for  a  bribe  ?  Did  Vanston  sup- 
pose that  money  would  sway  me ?  for  this 
I  am  sure  must  be  his  work." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Hycy  ;  "  don't  be  too  sure  that  it's  not  some 
one  that  wishes  you  worse  than  Vanston 
does.  In  my  oisinion,  Bryan,  that  letter  and 
the  note  contained  in  it  were  sent  to  you  by 
some  one  who  wishes  to  have  it  whispered 
abroad  that  you  were  bribed.  It  surely 
could  not  be  Vanston's  interest  to  injui-e 
your  character  or  your  cii-cumstances  in  any 
sense  ;  and  I  certainly  think  him  too  honora- 
ble to  deal  in  an  anonymous  bribe  of  that 
kind." 

"Some  scoundrel  has  done  it,  that's 
clear  ;  but  what  would  you  have  me  to  do, 
Hycy?  You  are  uj)  to  hfe  and  know  the 
world  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do  ;  how 
ought  I  to  act  now  ?  " 

"I'll  teU  you  candidly,  my  dear  Bryan, 
how  I  think  you  ought  to  act,  or  at  least 
how  I  would  act  myself  if  I  were  in  youi 
place."  He  then  paused  for  a  minute  and 
proceeded  : — "  You  know  I  may  be  wrong, 
Brj'an,  but  I  shall  advise  you  at  all  events 
honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I 
would  keep  this  letter  and  this  note,  and  by 
the  way,  what  else  can  you  do  ? — I  would 
say  notliing  whatsoever  about  it.  The  secret, 
j'ou  know,  rests  with  j'ourseLf  and  me,  with 
the  exception  of  the  party  that  sent  it. 
Now,  mark  me,  I  say — if  the  pai-ty  that 
sent  this  be  a  fi-iend,  there  will  be  no  more 
about  it — it  will  droij  into  the  grave  ;  l)ut  if 
it  came  from  an  enemy  the  ciw  of  bribery 
will  be  whisiDered  about,  and  there  will  be 
an  attack  made  on  your  character.  In  tliis 
case  you  can  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the  source 
fi'om  whence  the  communication  came — 
Fethertonge  tntU  then  most  assuredly  be  the 
man  ;  or,  harkee,  who  knows  but  the  whole 
thing  is  an  electioneermg  trick  resorted  to 
for  the  pm-pose  of  impugning  your  vote, 
and  of  getting  Vanston  out  on  jjetition  and 
scrutiny.  Faith  and  honor,  Biyan,  I  think 
that  this  last  is  the  time  reading." 

"  I'm  inclined  to  agree  with  you  there," 
rephed  Bryan,  "  that  looks  hke  the  truth  ; 
and  even  then  I  agree  with  you  still  that 
Fethertonge  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  StiU 
how  am  1  to  act  ?  " 

"  In  either  case,  Biyan,  precisely  as  I 
s;iid.     Keep  the  letter  and  the  bank-note ; 
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say  nothing  about  it — that  is  cleai-ly  your  ! 
safest  plan  ;  do  not  let  them  out  of  your  j 
hands,  for  the  time  may  come  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  yom-  ovm  character  to  show  | 
them."  ■ 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  be  guided  by  you,  \ 
Hyey.  As  you  say  no  one  knows  the  secret 
but  yourself  and  me  ;  if  it  has  come  from  a  i 
friend  he  will  say  nothing  about  it,  but  if  it  j 
has  come  from  an  enemy  it  will  be  whispered  i 
about ;  but  at  nil  events  I  have  you  as  proof  [ 
that  it  did  not  come  to  me  by  any  bargain  of  j 
mine." 

Hycy  spoke  not  a  woi'd,  but  clapped  him  | 
approvingly  on  the  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  i 
s:«y— '■  Exactly  so,  that  is  precisely  the  fact," 
and  tlius  ended  tlie  dialogue.  j 

\Vc  all  know  that  the  dearer  the  mirror 
the  slighter  will  be  the  breath  necessary  to  ! 
stiiin  it ;  on  the  brea.st  of  an  unsullied  shirt  ; 
the  most  miiuite  speck  will  be  offensively  1 
visible.  So  it  is  with  human  character  and  i 
integi-ity.  Hail  Bryan  jM'Malion  belonged  to  [ 
a  family  of  mere  ordin.ary  reputation — to  a  ' 
family  who  had  generally  participated  in  all 
the  good  and  e\il  of  life,  as  they  act  upon  i 
and  sliape  the  gi'eat  mass  of  society,  his  vote 
might  cei-tainly  have  created  much  annoy- 
ance to  his  party  for  a  very  brief  period — 
ju.st  as  other  votes  given  from  the  usual  mo-  1 
tives — sometimes  right  and  lionorable—  ' 
sometimes  ^^Tong  and  corrupt— usuidly  do.  j 
Li  his  case,  however,  there  was  something  i 
calculated  to  sfau-tle  and  alarm  all  those  who  I 
knew  and  were  capable  of  fti)preci;iting  the 
stainless  honor  and  hereditary  iirtegrity  of 
the  family.  The  lI'Malion's,  though  inoffen- 
sive and  hberal  in  their  intercourse  with  the  ! 
world,  even  upon  matters  of  a  polemical  na-  ! 
ture,  were  nevertheless  deeply  and  devotedly 
attached  to  tlieir  own  religion,  and  to  all 
those  who  in  any  way  labored  or  contributed  \ 
to  relieve  it  of  its  disabilities,  and  restore 
those  who  professed  it  to  that  civil  liberty 
which  had  been  so  long  denied  them.  Tliis  i 
indeed  was  very  natural  on  the  part  of  the 
M'Malions,  who  Wf)uld  sooner  have  thought  ! 
of  t'lking  to  tlie  highway,  or  burning  their 
neiglibor's  jn-emises,  than  supporting  the 
interests  or  strengthening  tlio  hands  of  any  [ 
public  man  placed  in  a  position  to  use  ahos-  [ 
tile  intiuence  again.st  them.  There  was  only  j 
one  otlier  tunily  in  the  barony,  who  in  all  ' 
that  the  M'JIalion's  felt  respecting  their  reli- 
gion and  ci%il  liberty,  were  far  in  advance 
of  them.  These  were  the  Cavanaghs,  be-  j 
tween  whom  and  the  M'Mahous  theu*  existed  ' 
so  many  strong  jioints  of  resemblance  that ' 
they  only  diflered  from  the  others  in  degree 
— especially  on  mattei-s  connected  with  reli- 
gion and  its  privileges.  In  these  mattei-s 
the  Cavanasrlis  were  tirm,  stem,  and  inflexi- 


ble—nay, so  heroic  was  the  enthusiasm  and 
so  immovable  the  attachment  of  this  whole 
family  to  their  creed,  that  we  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that  thej  would  have 
laid  down  their  lives  in  its  defence,  or  for  its 
promotion,  had  such  a  sacrifice  been  de- 
manded from  them.  On  such  a  family,  then, 
it  is  scarcely  nccesSiU-y  to  describe  the  effects 
of  what  was  termed  Bn'an  M'Mahou's  apos- 
tacy.  The  uitelligeuce  came  upon  them  in 
fact  like  a  calamity.  On  the  very  evening 
before,  Gerald  Cavanagh,  now  a  tierce  advo- 
cate for  Edward  Burke,  having,  in  compli- 
ance with  old  Jenuny,  altogether  abandoned 
Hycy,  had  been  urging  upon  Kathleen  the 
prudence  and  propriety  of  giving  Bryan 
M'Mahon  iip,  and  receiving  the  address  of 
young  Burke,  who  was  to  inherit  the  bulk 
of  his  father's  wealth  and  jjrojiertv  ;  and 
among  other  arguments  against  M'iMahon  he 
stated  a  whisper  then  gaining  ground,  that 
it  was  hif  intention  to  vote  for  Vanston. 

"  But  I  know  to  the  contrary,  father,"  said 
Kathleen,  "  for  I  spoke  to  him  on  that  very 
subject,  and  Bryan  M'Mahon  is  neither 
treacherous  nor  cowai-dly,  an'  won't  of  coui-se 
abandon  his  religion  or  beti-ay  it  into  the 
hands  of  its  enemies.  Once  for  all,  then," 
she  added,  calmly,  and  with  a  smUe  full  of 
aft'ection  and  good  humor,  "  I  say  you  may 
sp:u-e  both  yourself  and  me  a  great  deal  of 
tr()ubl(>,  my  dear  father,  I  grant  you  that  I 
like  and  esteem  Edward  Burke  as  a  friend, 
an'  I  think  that  he  really  is  what  his  brother 
Hycy  wishes  himself  to  be  thought — a  true 
gentleman — but  that  is  all,  father,  you  know  ; 
jfor  I  would  scorn  to  conceal  it,  that  Bryan 
M'Mahon  has  my  aft'ections,  and  until  he 
l^roves  false  to  his  God,  his  religion,  and  his 
country,  I  will  never  prove  false  to  him  nor 
withdraw  my  aft'ections  fi-om  him." 

"For  all  that."  replied  her  father,  "it's 
strongly  susjk  ctcd  th.it  he's  goin'  over  to  the 
tories,  an'  will  vutc  for  Vanston  to-morrow." 

Kathlii  11  rose  with  a  glowing  clieek.  and 
an  eye  sj)arkliiig  with  an  enthusiastic  tni.st 
in  her  lover's  faith  ;  "  No,  father,"  said  she, 
"  by  the  light  of  heaven  above  us,  he  will 
never  vote  for  Vanston — unless  Vanston  be- 
comes the  friend  of  our  rehgion.  I  have 
only  one  wortliless  life,  but  if  I  had  a  thou- 
sand, and  that  eveiy  one  of  them  was  worth 
a  queen's,  I'd  stake  them  all  on  Bi-j'an 
M'Mahous  truth.  If  he  ever  turns  traitor- 
let  me  die  bi'fore  I  hear  it,  I  pray  God  this 
night ! " 

As  she  spoke,  fhe  tears  of  pride,  trust,  and 
the  noble  att;u:hment  by  which  she  was 
moved,  ran  downi  her  cheeks  ;  in  fact,  the 
natural  dignity  and  high  moral  force  of  her 
character  awed  them,  and  her  fiither  com- 
pletely subdued,  simply  replied — 
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"Very  -svell,  Kathleen;  I'll  say  no  more, 
dear  ;  I  won't  press  the  matter  on  you  again, 
and  so  I'll  tell  Jemmy  Burke." 

Kathleen,  after  wiping  away  her  tears, 
thanked  him,  and  said  with  a  smile,  and  in 
spite  of  the  most  boundless  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  her  lover,  "  never,  at  any  rate, 
father,  until  Brj-an  M'Mahon  turns  a  traitor 
to  his  religion  and  his  country." 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  or  rather 
Late  at  night,  her  father  returned  fi'om  the 
scene  of  contest,  but  verj-  fortunately  for 
Kathleen's  peace  of  mind  diuing  that  night, 
he  found  on  inquiry  that  she  and  Hanna  had 
been  for  a  considerable  time  in  bed.  The 
following  morning  Hanna,  who  always  took 
an  active  sh>xre  in  the  duties  of  the  family, 
and  who  would  scarcely  permit  her  sister  to 
do  anything,  had  been  ujJ  a  short  time  before 
her,  and  heard  from  her  mother's  lijjs  the 
history  of  Bryan's  treachery,  as  it  Avas  now 
termed  by  all.  "We  need  scarcely  saj'  that 
she  was  deeply  affected,  and  wept  bitterly. 
Kathleen,  who  rose  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
thought  she  saw  her  sister  endeavoring  to 
conceal  her  face,  but  the  idea  passed  away 
without  leaving  anything  hke  a  fixed  impres- 
sion upon  it.  Hanna,  who  was  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  the  house,  contrived  still  to 
keej)  her  face  from  the  observation  of  her 
sister,  until  at  length  the  latter  was  ulti- 
matelj'  struck  by  the  circumstance  as  well  as 
by  Hanna's  unusual  silence.  Just  as  her 
father  had  entered  to  brealifast,  a  sob  reached 
her  ears,  and  on  going  over  to  inquire  if  anj'- 
tliiug  were  wrong,  Hanna,  who  was  now 
fairly  overcome,  and  could  conceal  her  dis- 
tress no  longer,  ran  over,  and  throwing  her- 
self on  Kathleen's  neck,  she  exclaimed  in  a 
violent  burst  of  grief,  "  Kathleen,  my  darling 
sister,  what  will  become  of  you  !  It's  all  true. 
Bryan  has  jM'oved  false  and  a  traitor  ;  he  vo- 
ted for  Vanston  yesterday,  and  that  vote  has 
put  the  bitter  enemy  of  oiu*  faith  into  Parlia- 
ment." 

"Bryan  M'Mahon  a  traitor!"  exclaimed 
Kathleen  ;  "no,  Hanna— no,  I  say — a  thou- 
sand times  no.  It  could  not  be — the  thing- 
is  impossible — impossible  !  " 

"  It  is  as  ti-ue  as  God's  in  heaven,  that  he 
voted  yesterday  for  Vanston,"  said  her  fa- 
ther ;  "I  both  seen  him  and  heard  him,  an' 
that  vote  it  was  that  gained  Vanston  the 
election." 

Hanna,  whose  arms  were  still  aroimd  her 
sister's  neck,  felt  her  stagger  beneath  her 
on  hearing  those  words  from  her  father. 

"  You  say  you  saw  him,  father,  and  h'aixl 
him  vote  for  Vanston.     You  say  you  did  ?  " 

"I  both  seen  the  traitor  an'  h'ard  him," 
replied  the  old  man. 

"  Hanna,  dear,  let  me  sit  down,"  said  Kath- 


leen, and  Hanna,  encircling  her  with  one 
hand,  di-ew  a  chair  over  with  the  other,  on 
which,  with  a  cheek  pale  as  death,  her  sister 
sat,  whilst  Hanna  still  wept  with  her  arms 
about  her.  After  a  long  sUence,  she  at  last 
simply  said : — 

"  I  must  bear  it ;  but  in  this  world  my 
happiness  is  gone." 

"Don't  t;ike  it  so  much  to  heart  avour- 
neen,"  said  her  mother;  "but,  any  way, 
hadn't  you  betther  see  himself,  an'  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  for  himself.  Maybe,  afther 
all,  it's  not  so  bad  as  it  looks.  See  him, 
Katlileen  ;  maybe  there's  not  so  much  hai-ni 
in  it  yet." 

"  No,  mother,  see  him  I  will  not,  in  thai 
sense — Bryan  M'Mahon  a  traitor  !  Am  I  f. 
dreamer?  I  am  not  asleep,  and  Bryan 
M'Mahon  is  false  to  God  and  his  country ! 
I  did  think  that  he  would  give  his  life  for 
both,  if  he  was  called  upon  to  do  so  ;  but  not 
that  he  would  prove  false  to  them  as  he  has 
done." 

"He  has,  indeed,"  said  her  father,  "and 
the  very  person  you  hate  so  much,  bad  as 
you  think  him,  did  all  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent him  fi'om  doin'  the  black  deed.  I  seen 
that,  too,  and  h'iu-d  it.  Hycy  iiersuaded  him 
as  much  as  he  could  against  it ;  but  he 
wouldn't  listen  to  him,  nor  pay  him  any  at- 
tention." 

"Kathleen,"  said  her  sister,  "the  angels 
in  heaven  fell,  and  surely  it  isn't  wonderful 
that  even  a  good  man  should  be  tempted  and 
fall  from  the  truth  as  they  did  ?  " 

Kathleen  seemed  too  much  abstracted  by 
her  distress  to  hear  this.  She  looked  around 
at  them  all,  one  after  another,  and  said  in  a 
low,  composed,  and  solemn  voice,  "All  is 
over  now  between  that  young  man  and  me 
— and  here  is  one  request  which  I  earnestly 
entreat  you — every  one  of  you — to  comj^ly 
with." 

"  What  is  it  darling  ?  "  said  her  mother. 

"It  is,"  she  rephed,  "never  in  my  hearing 
to  mention  his  name  while  I  Uve.  As  for 
myself,  I  will  never  name  him  !  " 

"And  think,  after  all,"  observed  her  fa- 
ther, "  of  poor  Hycy  bein'  true  to  his  reli- 
gion ! " 

It  would  seem  that  her  heart  was  strug- 
gling to  fhng  the  image  of  M'Mahon  fi'om  it, 
but  without  effect.  It  was  likely  she  tried 
to  hate  him  for  his  apostacy,  but  she  could 
not.  Still,  her  spirit  was  darkened  with 
scorn  and  indignation  at  the  act  of  dishonor 
which  sue  felt  her  lover  had  committed,  just 
as  the  atmosphere  is  by  a  tempest.  In  fact, 
she  detested  what  she  considered  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  the  vote  ;  but  could 
not  of  a  sudden  change  a  love  so  strong,  so 
trusting,  and  so  piu-e  as  hers,  into  the  pas- 
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sions  of  enmity  and  hatred.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  her  father  named  Hycy  Burke 
•with  such  approval,  tlian  the  storm  \vithiu 
her  directed  itself  aj^'ainst  him,  and  she  said, 
"  For  God's  sake,  father,  name  not  that  un- 
principled wretch  to  me  any  more.  I  hate 
and  detest  him  more  than  any  man  li^•ing. 
Hii  has  no  good  quality  to  redeem  him.  Ah  ! 
Hanna,  Hanua,  and  is  it  come  to  this?  The 
dream  of  my  happiness  has  vanished,  and  I 
awake  to  nothing  now  but  alHiction  and  sor- 
row. As  for  happiness,  I  must  think  of  that 
no  more,  lather,  after  breakfast,  do  you  go 
up  to  that  young  man  and  tell  him  the  reso- 
lution I  have  come  to,  and  that  it  is  over  for 
ever  between  him  and  me." 

Soon  after  this,  she  once  moi'e  exacted  a 
promise  from  them  to  observe  a  strict  silence 
on  the  unhappy  event  which  had  occurred, 
and  by  no  means  ever  to  attempt  offering 
her  consolation.  These  promises  they  reli- 
giously kept,  and  from  this  forth  neither 
MTVIahon's  name  nor  his  offence  were  made 
the  topics  of  any  conversation  that  occurred 
between  them. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

iTMchon  U  Denounced  from  the  A'Uir — lieceires 
Iiin  HeiUeucefiwn  KatlUetn,  and  licnolcai  to  Kmi- 
gratt. 

■WHATE\T!n  difficulty  Bryan  MMnhon  had 
among  his  family  in  defending  the  course  he 
had  taken  at  the  election,  he  found  that  not  a 
soul  belonging  to  his  own  party  would  listen 
to  any  defense  fi-om  him.  The  indignation, 
obloquy,  and  spuit  of  revenge  with  which  he 
was  pursued  and  harassed,  excited  in  his 
heart,  as  they  would  in  that  of  any  generous 
man  conscious  of  his  own  integiity,  a  prin- 
ciple of  contempt  and  detianoe,  which,  how- 
ever they  required  independence  in  him, 
only  made  matters  far  woi-se  than  they  other- 
wise would  have  been.  He  expresse<l  neither 
regi-et  nor  repentance  for  having  voted  as  he 
did  ;  but  on  the  contrary  asserted  \\\ih  a 
good  de:d  of  warmth,  that  if  the  same  coiu'se 
lay  open  to  him  he  would  again  pui-sue  it 

"I  will  never  vote  for  a  scoundrel,"  said 
he,  "and  I  don't  think  that  there  is  .anj'thing 
ill  my  religion  that  makes  it  a  duty  on  me  to 
do  so.  If  my  religion  is  to  be  supi)orted  by 
K'oundrels,  the  sooner  it  is  forced  to  depend 
on  itself  the  better.  Jlajor  Vanston  is  a  good 
lamllord,  and  suppoi-ts  the  riglits  of  his 
tenantry.  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant ;  he 
saved  me  from  ruin  when  my  own  landlord 
refused  to  interfere  for  me,  an'  ilnjor  Vans- 
ton,  if  he's  conscientiously  oj)posed  to  my 
rehgioii,  is  an  honest  man  at  all  events,  and 


i  an  honest  man  I'll  ever  support  against  n 
rogue,  and  let  their  ])olitics  go  where  they 

,  generally  do,  "go  to  the  devil." 

Party  is  a  blind,  selfish,  infatuated  monster. 

,  brutal  and  vehement,  that  knows  not  what 

\  is  meant  by  reason,  justice,  liberty,  or  truth. 

\  M'SIahon,  merely  because  he  gave  utterance 

■  with  proper  spirit  to  sentiments  of  plain 
ciimmon  sense,  was  jissailed  .by  every  des- 
cription of  abuse,  until  he  laicw  not  when; 
to  take  refuge  from  that  cow.u-dly  and  fero- 
cious tyranny  which  in  a   hundred    shape:i 

,  proceeded  from  the   public  mob.     On  tho 

I  Sunday  after  the  election,  his  parish  i)riest, 
one    of    those    political    fire-brands,    who, 

I  whether  under  a  mitre  or  a  white  band,  are 
equally   disgraceful  and  detrimental  to   re- 

;  ligiou  and  the  i^eaeefal  intere.'Sts  of  mankind 
— this  m.an,  we  sliv,  openly  denounced  him 

j  from  the  altar,  in  language  which  must  have 
argued  but  little  reverence   for  the  sacred 

j  i')lace  fi-om  which  it  was  uttered,  and  which 

'  came  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  one  wlio 
affected  to  be  an  advocate  for  liberty  of  con' 
science  and  :i  minister  of  j^eace. 

"A}',"  he  proceeded,  standing  on  the  altar, 
"  it  is  well  known  to  our  disgi'ace  and  shame 
how  the  election  was  lost.  Oh,  well  may  I 
s.ij'  to  our  disgi-ace  and  shame.  Little  did  I 
think  that  any   one,  bearing   the   once   re- 

j  spectable  name  of  M'Mahon  upim  him, 
shoiild  timi  fi'om  the  interests  of  his  holy 
church,  spurn  all  truth,  violate  all  principle, 
and  enter  into  a  league  of  hell  with  the  devil 

'  and  the  enemies  of  his  church.  Yes,  you 
apostate,"  he  i)roceeded,  "you  have  entered 
into  a  league  with  him,  and  ever  since  thero 
is  devil  within  j-ou.  You  sold  yourself  to 
his  agent  and  representative,  Vanston,  You 
got  him  to  interfere  for  you  with  the  Board 
of  Excise,  and  the  fine  that  was  justly  im- 
posed on  you  for  your  smugglin'  and  distilhn' 

i  whiskey — not   that   I'm   riuniiu'   down   our 

,  whiskey,  because  it's  the  best  drinkin'  of  that 
kind  we  have,  and  drinks  beautiful  as  scaih- 
IfL'ii,  wid  a  bit  of  butther  and  sugar  in  it — 
but  it's  notorious  that  you  w^ent  to  Vanston, 
and  offered  if  he'd  get  tlie  fine  off  j-ou,  that 

I  you'd  give  him  your   vote  ;  an'  if  that's  not. 

I  sellin'  yourself  to   the   devil,  I   don't  know 

\  what  is.  Judas  did  the  same  thing  when  he 
betrayed  our  Savior — the  only  difference  is — 
that  lie  got  a  thirty  shilling  note — an'  God 
knows  it  was  a  beggarly  bargain — when  his 
hand  was  in  he  ouglit  to  liavi  done  the  thing 
dacent— and  you  got  the  fine  taken  off  you  ; 
that's  the  difference— that's  the  difference. 
But  there's  more  to  come — more  corruption 
wliere  that  was.     Along  wid  the  removal  of 

'  tlie  tine  you  got  a  better  note  than  Mr.  Judiw 
got.  Do  you  hapjien  to  know  anything 
about  a  fifty  i)our.d  note  cut  in  two  halves  ? 
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Eh  ?  Am  I  tickling  you  ?  Do  you  happen 
t )  know  anything  about  that,  you  traicherous 
;ipostate?  If  you  don't,  I  do  ;  and  plaise 
(iod  before  many  houi-sthe  pubUc  \\'ill  know 
onough  of  it,  too.  How  dare  you,  then, 
polkite  the  house  of  God,  or  come  in  presence 
of  His  Holy  altar,  wid  such  a  crust  of  cnTnes 
upon  yoiu-  soul  ?  Can  you  deny  that  you 
entered  into  a  league  of  heU  wid  the  de^al  and  | 
Major  Vanstou,  and  that  you  promised  him 
souv  -vote  if  he'd  get  the  fine  removed  ?  " 

'■  I  can,"  replied  Bryan  ;  "there's  not  one 
■word  of  truth  in  it." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  my  fiiends  ?  "  exclaimed 
(he  priest ;  "  he  calls  yoiu-  priest  a  liar  iipon 
(he  altar  of  the  Uvin'  God." 

Here  M'Mahon  was  aasaUed  by  such  a 
•storm  of  groans  and  hisses  as,  to  say  the 
laist  of  it,  was  considerably  at  variance  with 
Ihe  principles  of  religion  and  the  worship  of 
Cod. 

"  Do  you  deny,"  the  priest  proceeded, 
'■  that  you  received  a  bribe  of  titty  j^ouuds 
im  the  very  day  you  voted  ?  Answer  me 
(hat." 

"  I  did  receive  a  fifty-pound  note  in  a — " 

Further  he  could  not  proceed.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  attempted  to  give  a  tme  account 
of  the  letter  and  its  enclosure  ;  the  enmity 
was  not  confined  to  either  groans  or  hisses. 
He  was  seized  upon  in  the  very  chapel, 
<lragged  about  in  all  du-ections,  kicked, 
punched,  and  beaten,  untU  the  api^rehension 
of  having  a  murder  committed  in  presence 
of  God's  altar  caused  the  priest  to  interfere. 
M'Mahon,  however,  was  ejected  from  the 
chapel ;  but  in  such  a  state  that,  for  some 
minutes,  it  could  sctii-cely  be  ascertained 
'vhether  he  was  alive  or  dead,  lifter  he  had 
tomewhat  recovered,  his  friends  assisted  huu 
dome,  where  he  lay  confined  to  a  sick  bed 
lor  better  than  a  week. 

Such  is  a  tolerably  exact  description  of 
iicenes  which  have  too  frequently  taken  place 
.:i  the  country,  to  the  disgrace  of  religion 
and  the  dishonor  of  God.  We  are  bound  to 
i.ay,  however,  that  none  among  the  priest- 
liood  encourage  or  take  a  j)art  in  them,  un- 
less those  low  and  bigoted  firebrands  who 
.■u'e  ahke  remarkable  for  vulgarity  and  ignor- 
ance, and  who  are  pei-petuaDy  inflamed  by 
that  meddling  spirit  which  tempts  them  fi-om 
the  quiet  path  of  duty  into  scenes  of  politi- 
cal strife  and  enmity,  in  which  they  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  at  home.  Such  scenes  ai-e  re- 
pulsive to  the  educated  jsriest,  and  to  all 
who,  from  superior  minds  and  information, 
are  perfectly  awiire  that  no  earthly  or  other 
good,  but,  on  the  contrarj',  much  bitterness,  I 
strife,  and  evil,  ever  result  from  them. 

Gerald  Cavanagh  was  by  no  means  so 
deeply  aifected  by  ^M'Mahou's  vote  as  were  ! 


his  two  daughters.  He  looked  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance as  one  calculated  to  promote  the 
views  which  he  entertained  for  Kathleen's 
happiness.  Ever  since  the  notion  of  her 
marriage  with  Hyey  Bm-ke  or  his  brother— it 
mattered  little  to  him  which — he  felt  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  her  attachment  to 
M'Mahon.  Of  this  weakness,  which  we  may 
saj',  was  the  only  one  of  the  family,  we  have 
ah-eady  spoken.  He  lost  httle  time,  how- 
ever, in  going  to  comnnmicate  his  daughter's 
determination  to  that  young  man.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  that,  notwithstanding  three 
several  journeys  made  for  the  purpose,  he 
coidd  not  see  him  :  the  fact  being  that  Br3'an 
always  happened  to  be  fi-om  home  when  he 
went.  Then  came  the  denoulicing  scene 
which  we  have  just  described,  when  his  ill- 
ness put  it  out  of  his  power,  without  danger  to 
himseK,  to  undergo  anything  calculated  to 
discompose  or  distui-b  him.  The  po^Jular 
feehng,  however,  was  fearfully  liigh  and  in- 
dignant against  him.  The  rej^ort  went  that 
he  had  called  Father  M'Pepper,  the  senior 
curate,  a  liar  ujjon  the  very  altai- ;  and  the 
commencement  of  his  exiDlanation  with  re- 
spect to  the  fifty-jjound  note,  was,  not  un- 
naturally— since  thej'  would  not  iieiTuit  him 
to  sj)eak — construed  into  an  open  admission 
of  his  having  been  bribed. 

This  was  severe  and  trying  enough,  but  it 
was  not  all.  Chevj-dale,  whom  he  unseated 
by  his  vote,  after  having  incurred  several 
thousand  pounds  of  expense,  was  resolved  to 
make  him  sufi'er  for  the  loss  of  his  seat,  as 
well  as  for  having  dared  to  vote  against  him 
— a  pui'jjose  in  which  he  was  strongly  sup- 
ported, or  into  which,  we  should  rather  say, 
he  was  urged  by  Fethertonge,  who,  in  poin~. 
of  fact,  now  that  the  leases  had  dropped,  wa. 
negotiating  a  beneficial  bargain  with  the 
ganger,  apart  fx'om  Chev;s-dale's  knowledge, 
who  was  a  feeble,  weak-mmded  man,  without 
experience  or  a  projjer  knowledge  of  his 
duties.  In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
who,  having  no  fixed  character  of  their  own, 
are  either  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  priu- 
cijiles  of  those  by  whom  thej'  hapjien  for  the 
time  to  be  managed.  If  Chevydixle  had  been 
under  the  giiidance  of  a  sensible  and  humane 
agent,  he  would  have  been  a  good  landlord  ; 
but  the  fact  being  otherwise,  he  was,  in 
Fethertonge's  hands,  anything  but  what  a 
landlord  ought  to  be.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
l^eriod  of  M'Mahon's  illness  passed  away, 
and,  on  rising  fi'om  his  sick  bed,  he  found  the 
charge  of  bribery  one  of  universal  beUef, 
against  which  scarcely  any  jserscn  had  the 
courage  to  raise  a  voice.  Even  Hycy  suffered 
himself,  as  it  were,  \rith  great  regret  and  re- 
luctance, to  become  at  length  persuaded  oi 
its  truth.     Kathleen,  on  hearing  that  he  him- 
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self  bad  been  forced  to  admit  it  in  the  chapel, 
felt  that  the  gloom  which  had  of  late  wrapped 
her  in  its  shadow  now  became  so  bhick  and 
impenious  that  she  could  see  nothing  dis- 
tinctly. The  two  facts — that  is  to  say,  the 
vote  and  the  bribery — seemed  to  her  like 
some  frightful  hallucination  which  Liy  upon 
her  spirits — some  formidable  illusion  that 
haunted  her  night  and  day,  and  filled  her 
whole  being  with  desolation  and  soitow. 

AVith  resi)ect  to  his  own  feelings,  there 
was  l)ut  one  thought  which  gave  him  concern, 
and  this  was  an  apprehension  that  Katlileen 
might  \iv,  canned  away  by  the  general  preju- 
dice whii-h  existed  against  him. 

"  I  know  Kathleen,  however,"  he  woultl 
sr.y  ;  "  I  know  lier  truth,  her  good  sense,  and 
her  alTection  ;  and,  whatever  the  world  may 
say,  she  won't  follow  its  examijle  and  condemn 
me  without  a  hearing.  I  wU  .see  her  to- 
morrow and  explain  all  to  her.  Father,"  lie 
added,  "  will  you  ask  Dora  if  she  will  walk 
with  me  to  the  Long-shot  lleadow  ?  I  think 
a  stroll  roimd  it  will  do  me  good.  I  haven't 
altogether  recovered  my  strength  yet."' 

'•To  be  siu-e  I  will  go  with  you,  Bryan," 
said  the  bright-eyed  and  afl'ectionate  sister  ; 
"  to  be  sure  I  will ;  it's  on  my  way  to  Gerald 
Cavanagh's  ;  and  I'm  going  down  to  see  how 
they  are,  and  to  know  if  something  I  heai'd 
about  them  is  tlu'ue.  I  want  to  satisfy  my- 
self ;  but  they  musu't  get  on  their  liigh 
horse  \\'\i\\  nie,  I  can  tell  them." 

"  You  never  doubted  me,  Doni,"  said 
Bryan,  as  they  went  along — "you  never  sup- 
l>osed  for  a  moment  that  I  could " — he 
paused.  "  I  know,"  he  added,  "  that  it  doesn't 
look  well ;  but  you  never  supposed  that  I 
acted  fi'om  treachery,  or  deceit,  or  want  of 
iitVection  or  respect  for  my  reUgion?  You 
don't  sujjpose  that  what  all  the  country  is 
lingin'  with — that  I  took  a  bribe  or  made  a 
Ijargain  with  Vanston — is  true  'i  " 

"Why  do  you  ask  vw  such  questions?" 
she  replied.  "  You  acted  on  the  spur  of  the 
minute ;  and  I  say,  afther  what  you  heard 
from  the  landlord  and  agent,  if  you  had  voted 
for  him  you'd  be  a  mane,  pitiful  hound,  un- 
worthy of  your  name  and  family.  You  did 
well  to  put  hun  out.  If  I  had  been  in  your 
))lace,  'out  you  go,'  I'd  say,  'you're  not  the 
man  for  my  money.'  Don't  let  what  the 
world  says  fret  you,  Bryan  ;  sure,  while  you 
hiive  Kathleen  and  me  at  your  back,  you 
n'.^edn't  care  about  them.  At  any  rate,  it's 
well  for  Father  jM'I*<p]>er  that  I'm  not  a  man, 
or,  priest  lus  he  is,  I'd  make  a  stout  horsewhip 
t.ichehimto  mind  his  religion,  and  notinter- 
medille  in  politics  where  he  has  no  business." 

"  Wiiy.  you're  a  great  little  soldier,  Dora," 
i-eplied  Bryan,  smiling  on  her  with  alTectiou- 
atc  admiration. 


I  "  I  hate  ami,hing  tyrannical  or  overbear- 
I  ing,"  she  replied,  "  as  I  do  anj-thing  that's 
j  mane  and  ungenerous." 
I  "  As  to  Father  M'Pepper,  we're  not  to  take 
him  as  an  example  of  what  his  brother  priests 
in  general  are  or  ought  to  be.  The  man  may 
think  he  is  doing  only  his  duty  ;  but,  at  all 
J  events,  Dora,  he  has  proved  to  me,  veiy  much 
I  at  my  own  cost,  I  grant,  that  he  has  more 
zeal  than  discretion  !  May  God  forgive  liim  ; 
;  and  that's  the  worst  I  wish  him.  When  did 
you  see  or  hear  from  Katlileen  ?  I  long  to 
give  her  an  explanation  of  my  conduct,  be- 
,  cause  I  know  she  will  listen  to  raison." 
I  "  That's  more  than  I  know  yet,  then,"  re- 
i  phed  Dora.  "  She  has  awful  high  notions 
!  of  our  religion,  an'  thinks  we  ought  to  go 
i  about  huntin'  after  martyrdom.  Yes,  faix, 
I  she  thinks  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  Uves 
I  for  our  religion  or  our  counthry,  if  we  were 
!  to  be  called  on  to  do  so.  Isn't  that  nice 
doctrine  ?  She's  always  reading  books  about 
j  them." 

"  It  is,  Dora,  and  thrue  doctrine  ;  and  so 
we  ought — that  is,  if  our  deatlis  would  serve 
either  the  one  or  the  other." 

"And  would  you  die  for  them,  if  it  went 
to  that?  because  if  you  would,  I  woidd  ;  for 
I  then  I'd  know  that  I  ought  to  do  it." 
;  "I  don't  know,  Dora,  whether  I'd  liave 
i  strength  or  courage  to  do  so,  but  I  know  one 
]  who  would." 
I      "  I  know  too — Kathleen." 

"  Ivathleen  ?  you  have  said  it.  She  would, 
I  am  certain,  lay  down  her  life  for  either  her 
j  rehgion  or  the  welfai-e  of  her  country,  if  such 
,  a  sacrifice  could  be  necessary." 

"  Biyan,  I  have  heard  a  thing  about  her, 
and  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  tell  it 
i  to  you  or  not." 

"I  lave  that  to  your  own  discretion,  Dora  ; 
but  you  haven't  heai-d,  nor  can  you  tell  me 
anything,  but  what  must  be  to  her  credit." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  then  ;  I  heard  it,  but  I  won't 
beheve  it  till  I  satisfy  myself— that  jour 
family  daren't  name  your  name  to  her  at 
home,  and  that  everytliing  is  to  be  over  be- 
tween you.  Now,  I'm  on  my  way  there  to 
know  whether  this  is  true  or  not ;  if  it  is,  I'll 
think  less  of  her  than  I  ever  did." 

"  And  I  won't  Dora  ;  but  will  think  more 
highly  of  her  still.  She  thinks  I'm  as  bad  as 
I'm  reported  to  be." 

I  "  And  that's  just  what  she  ought  vot  to 
tliink.  Why  not  see  you  and  ask  you  the 
raison  of  it  like  a — ha  !  lia !— I  w!i.s  goin'  to 
I  8!iy  like  a  man  ?  Sure  if  she  was  as  genei-ous 
as  she  ought  to  be,  she'd  call  upon  you  to 
explain  yourself ;  or,  at  any  rate,  she'd 
^  ilefend  you  behind  j-our  back,  and,  when  the 
'  world's  against  you,  whether  you  wor  light 
I  or  \\Tong." 
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"  She'd  do  nothing:  at  the  expense  of 
truth,"  repHed  her  brother. 

"  Truth  !  "  exclaimed  the  hvely  and  gener- 
ous girl,  now  catching  the  warmth  from  her 
own  enthusiasm,  "  truth  !  who'd  regard 
truth—" 

'     "  Dora  !  "  exclaimed  Bryan,  with  a  serio- 
comic smile. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha! — truth!  what  was  I  sayin' ? 
No,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  anything  against 
truth  ;  oh,  no,  God  forgive  me ! "  she  added, 
immediately  softening,  whilst  her  bright  and 
beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  oh,  no,  nor 
against  my  darlin'  Kathleen  either  ;  for, 
Bryan,  I'm  tould  that  she  has  never  smiled 
since  ;  and  that  the  color  that  left  her  cheeks 
when  she  heard  of  your  vote  has  never  come 
back  to  it ;  and  that,  in  short,  her  heart  is 
broken.  However,  I'll  soon  see  her,  and 
maybe  I  won't  plade  your  cause  ;  no  lawyer 
could  match  me.  Whisht !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  isn't  that  Gerald  himself  comin'  over  to  us  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  replied  Bryan,  "  let  us  meet  him  ;  " 
and,  as  he  spoke,  they  turned  then-  steps 
towai-ds  him.  As  they  met,  Bryan,  forget- 
ting everything  that  had  occurred,  and  influ- 
enced solely  by  the  habit  of  former  friendsliip 
and  good  feeling,  extended  his  hand  with  an 
intention  of  clasping  that  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, but  the  latter  withdrew,  and  refused 
to  meet  this  usual  exponent  of  good  will. 

"Well,  Gerald,"  said  M'Mahon,  smiling, 
"  I  see  you  go  with  the  world  too ;  but, 
since  you  won't  shake  hands  with  me,  allow 
me  to  ask  your  business." 

"To  deliver  a  message  to  you  from  my 
daughter,  and  she'd  not  allow  me  to  deliver 
it  to  any  one  but  yourself.  I  came  three 
times  to  see  you  before  your  sickness,  but  I 
didn't  find  you  at  home." 

"  What's  the  message,  Gerald?  " 

"  The  message,  Bryan,  is — that  you  are 
never  to  spake  to  her,  nor  will  she  ever  more 
name  your  name.  She  will  never  be  your 
wife  ;  for  she  saj's  that  the  heart  that  forgets 
its  duty  to  God,  and  the  hand  that  has  been 
soiled  by  a  bribe,  can  never  be  anything  to 
her  but  the  cause  of  shame  and  son-ow  ;  and 
slie  bids  me  say  that  her  happiness  is  gone 
and  her  heart  broken.  Now,  farewell,  and 
think  of  the  girl  you  have  lost  by  disgracin' 
your  religion  and  your  name." 

Bryan  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  iiTesolute 
how  to  act,  and  exchanged  glances  with  his 
high-minded  little  sister. 

"  Tell  Kathleen,  from  me,"  said  the  latter, 
■'  that  if  she  had  a  little  more  feeling,  and  a 
little  less  pride  or  religion,  I  don't  know 
which,  she'd  be  more  of  a  woman  and  less  of 
a  saint.  My  brother,  tell  her,  has  disgraced 
neither  his  religion  nor  his  name,  and  that 
he  has  too  much  of  the  pride  of  an  injured 


j  man  to  give  back  any  answer  to  sich  a  mes- 
I  sage.  That's  my  answer,  and  not  his,  and 
I  you  may  ask  her  if  it's  either  religion  or 
I  common  justice  that  makes  her  condemn 
\  him  she  loved  without  a  hearing  ?  Good- 
!  bye,  now,  Gerald  ;  give  my  love  to  Hanna, 
j  and  tell  her  she's  worth  a  shii^-load  of  her 
stately  sister." 

Bryan  remained  silent.  In  fact,  he  felt  so 
completely  overwhelmed  that  he  was  inca- 
I  liable  of  uttering  a  syllable.  On  seeing 
Cavanagh  retui'u,  he  was  about  to  spenk, 
when  he  looked  upon  the  glowing  cheeks, 
flashing  ej'es,  and  panting  bosom  of  his 
heroic  little  sister. 

"  You  are  right,  my  darling  Dora.  I 
must  be  proud  on  receiving  such  a  message. 
Kathleen  has  done  me  injustice,  and  I  must 
be  proud  in  my  own  defence." 

The  full  burthen  of  this  day's  care,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  yet  laid  upon  him.  On 
returning  home,  he  heai-d  from  one  of  his 
laborers  that  a  notice  to  quit  his  f;u-m  of 
Ahadarra  had  been  left  at  his  house.  This, 
after  the  heavj*  sums  of  money  which  he  had 
expended  in  its  impiovement  and  reclnma- 
tion,  was  a  bitter  addition  to  what  he  was 
forced  to  suffer.  On  hearing  of  this  last  cir- 
cumstance, and  after  perusing  the  notice 
which  the  man,  who  had  come  on  some 
other  message,  had  brought  with  him,  he 
looked  around  him  on  every  side  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  At  length  he  said,  "  Dora, 
is  not  this  a  fine  country  ?  " 

"It  is,"  she  reijlied,  looking  at  him  with 
surprise. 

"  Would  you  like,"  he  added,  "  to  lave  it  ?  " 
"To  lave  it,  Bryan  !  "  she  rejjlied.     "Oh, 
no,  not  to  lave  it ;  "  and  as  she  sjjoke,  a  deadly 
l^aleness  settled  upon  her  face. 

"Poor  Dora,"  he  said,  after  sui-veying  her 
for  a  time  with  an  expression  of  love  and 
compassion,  "  I  know  your  saicret,  and  have 
done  so  this  long  time  ;  but  don't  be  cast 
down.  You  have  been  a  warm  and  faith- 
ful little  friend  to  me,  and  it  will  go  hard  or 
I'll  befriend  you  yet." 

Dora  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  as  she 
did,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "I  won't 
deny  what  you  know,  Bryan,"  she  replied  ; 

"  and  unless  he " 

"  Well,  dear,  don't  fret ;  he  and  I  will  have 
a  talk  about  it  ;  but,  come  what  may,  Dora, 
in  this  neglected  and  unfortunate  country  I 
will  not  stay.  Here,  now,  is  a  notice  to  quit 
my  farm,  that  I  have  impi-oved  at  an  expense 
'  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds,  an'  it's 
now  goin'  to  be  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and 
every  penny  I  expended  on  it  goes  into  the 
I  pocket  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  or  both,  and 
j  I'm  to  be  driven  out  of  house  and  home 
I  without  a  single  farthiug  of  compensitiou  for 
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the  buildings  and  other  improvements  that 
I  made  on  that  farm." 

"It's  a  hard  and  cruel  case,"  said  Dora; 
"  an'  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
landlord  and  Fethertonj,'e  are  both  a  pair 
of  great  rogues.  Can't  j'ou  challenge  them, 
an'  fight  them  ?  " 

"  Why,  what  a  soldier  you  are,  Dora !  "  re- 
plied her  brother,  smUiug  ;  "  but  you  don't 
know  that  their  situation  in  life  and  mine 
puts  that  entirely  out  o"  the  question.  If  a 
landlord  was  to  be  cidled  upon  to  tight  every 
tenant  he  neglects,  or  is  unjust  to,  he  would 
have  a  busy  time  of  it.  No,  no,  Dora  dear, 
my  mind's  made  up.  We  will  lave  the  coun- 
tiy.  We  will  go  to  America  ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you." 

"  Bryan,  dear,"  she  said  in  a  voice  of  en- 
treaty, "  don't  think  of  it.  Oh,  stay  in  your 
own  countiy.  Sure  what  other  country 
could  you  like  as  well  ?  " 

"  I  grant  you  that,  Dora  ;  but  the  tinith  is, 
there  seems  to  be  a  curse  over  it  ;  whatever 's 
the  raison  of  it,  nothing  goes  right  iu  it.  The 
landlords  in  general  care  little  about  the  state 
and  condition  of  their  tenantry.  All  they 
troid)le  themselves  about  is  their  rents. 
Look  at  my  own  case,  an'  that's  but  one  out 
of  thousands  that's  happeniu'  every  day  in 
the  country.  Grantin'  tliat  he  didn't  sarve 
me  with  this  notice  to  quit,  an'  supposin'  he 
let  me  stay  in  the  farm,  he'd  rise  it  on  me  iu 
slch  a  way  as  that  I  could  hardly  live  iu  it ; 
on'  you  know,  Dora,  that  to  be  merely 
sti-ugglin'  an'  toilin'  all  one's  life  is  anythiug 
but  a  comfortable  prospect.  Then,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peojjle  depoudiu'  ujjou  noth- 
ing b\it  the  potato  for  food,  whenever  that 
crop  fiils,  wliich,  in  general,  it  does  every 
seveutli  or  eighth  yeiu\  there's  a  famine,  an' 
then  tilt!  fimiue  is  foUowed  by  fever  an'  all 
kinds  of  contjigious  diseases,  in  sich  a  way 
that  the  kingdom  is  turned  into  one  great 
hospital  and  grave-yai'd.  It's  these  things 
that's  sendin'  so  many  thousands  out  of  tlie 
country  ;  and  if  we're  to  go  at  all,  let  us  go 
like  the  rest,  while  we're  able  to  go,  an'  not 
wait  till  we  become  too  poor  either  to  go  or 
-stay  with  comfort." 

"Well,  I  suppose,"  replied  his  sister,  "that 
what  you  say  is  true  enough  ;  but  f(jr  all  tliat 
I'd  rather  bear  anything  in  my  own  dear 
roiintry  than  go  to  a  strange  one.  Do  you 
iliink  I'd  not  miss  the  summer  sun  rising  be- 
hind the  .Mthadawan  bills?  an'  how  could  I 
live  without  seein'  him  set  behind  Mally- 
beuey'?  An'  then  to  live  iu  a  coimtry  where 
I'd  not  see  these  ould  hills,  the  gi-een  glens, 
and  iiiouutuin  rivei-s  about  us,  that  have  all 
grown  into  my  heart.  Oh,  Bryiui,  dear,  don't 
think  of  it — don't  think  of  it." 

"  Dora,"  replied  the  other,  his  fine  counte- 


nance over-shadowed  with  deep  emotion  as 
he  spoke,  "  you  cannot  love  these  ould  hiUs, 
as  you  ciUl  •them,  nor  these  beautiful  glens, 
nor  the  mountiiiu  rivers  better  than  I  do.  It 
will  go  to  my  heart  to  leave  them  ;  but  leave 
them  I  will— ay,  and  when  I  go,  you  know 
that  I  will  leave  behind  me  one  that's  dearer 
ten  thousand  times  than  them  all.  Kath- 
leen's message  has  left  me  a  heavy  and  sor- 
rowful heart." 

"  I  pity  her  now,"  replied  the  kind-hearted 
girl ;  "  but,  still,  Biyau,  she  sent  you  ahai'sh 
message.  Ay,  I  pity  her,  for  ditl  you  ob- 
serve how  the  father  looked  when  he  s;iid  that 
she  bid  him  tell  you  her  happiness  was  gone, 
and  her  heart  broken  ;  still,  she  ought  to  have 
seen  yourself  and  heard  your  defence.  " 

"  I  can  neither  blame  her,  nor  will ;  neither 
can  I  j)roperly  justify  iny  vote,  I  grant  ;  it 
was  surely  very  wrong  or  she  wouldn't  feel 
it  as  she  does.  Indeed  I  think  I  oughtn't  to 
have  voted  at  all." 

"  I  differ  with  you  there,  Bryan,"  rephed 
Dora,  with  animation,  "I  would  rather,  ten 
times  over,  vote  wrouglj',  than  not  vote  from 
cowardice.  It's  a  mane,  skulkiu',  shabby 
thing,  to  be  afeard  to  vote  when  one  has  a 
vote— it's  unmaidj'." 

"  I  know  it  is  ;  and  it  was  that  very  thought 
that  made  me  vote.  I  felt  that  it  wixikl  look 
both  mane  and  cowardly  not  to  vote,  and 
accordingly  I  did  vote." 

"  Ay,  and  you  did  right,"  replied  his  spii*- 
ited  sister,  ' '  and  I  don't  care  who  opposes  you, 
I'll  support  you  for  it,  through  thick  and  thin. " 

"  And  I  supjjose  you  may  say  through 
right  and  wrong,  too  ':• " 

"  A  J',  would  I,"  she  rejjlied  ;  "eh?— what 
am  I  savin  ? — throth,  I'm  a  httle  madcap,  I 
think.  No,  I  won't  support  you  througli 
right  and  wrong — it's  only  when  you're  right 
you  may  depend  on  me." 

They  had  now  been  more  than  an  hour 
strolling  about  the  fields,  wlien  Bryan,  wii  > 
did  not  feel  himself  quite  so  strong  as  ho  im- 
agined he  was,  proposed  to  return  to  his 
father's,  where,  by  the  way,  ho  liail  been  con- 
veyed from  the  chapel  on  the  hunday  when 
he  had  been  so  severely  maltreated. 

They  accordingly  did  so,  for  he  felt  himself 
weak,  and  unable  to  prolong  his  walk  to  any 
gi-eater  distance. 


CHAFTKlt  XXI. 

T/ionuis  MWii/uni.  is  fnrcul  to  determine  on   Emi 
gviitiim. 

Ger\ld  C.wanaoh  felt  himself  secretly  re- 
lieved by  the  (.lischargo  of  his  message  tu 
M'Mahon. 
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"  It  is  good,"  thought  he,  "  to  have  that 
affau-  settled,  au'  all  expectation  of  her  mai-- 
riage  with  him  knocked  up.  I'll  be  bound 
a  little  time  wiU  cool  the  fooHsh  girl,  and 
put  Edwai'd  Bm-ke  in  the  way  of  sueceedin.' 
As  for  Hycy,  I  see  clearly  that  whoever  is  to 
succeed,  he's  not  the  man — an'  the  more  the 
pity,  for  the  sorra  one  of  them  all  so  much 
the  geutleman,  nor  will  live  in  sich  style." 

The  gloom  which  lay  upon  the  heai-t  of 
Katlileen  Cavauagh  was  neither  moody  nor 
captious,  but  on  the  contrary  remarkable  for 
a  spirit  of  extreme  gentleness  and  placidity. 
From  the  moment  she  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution of  discarding  M'Mahon,  she  was  ob- 
served to  become  more  silent  than  she  had 
(!ver  been,  but  at  the  same  time  her  deports 
ment  was  chai-acterized  by  a  tenderness  to- 
wards the  other  members  of  the  family  that 
was  .sorrowful  and  affecting  to  the  last  de- 
gree. Her  sister  Hanna's  symjjathy  was 
deep  and  full  of  sorrow.  None  of  them, 
however,  knew  her  force  of  character,  nor 
the  inroads  which,  under  guise  of  this 
placid  calm,  strong  grief  was  secretly  mak- 
ing on  her  health  and  spirits.  The  paleness, 
for  instance,  which  settled  on  her  cheeks, 
when  the  news  of  her  lover's  apostacy,  as  it 
was  called,  and  as  she  considered  it,  reached 
her,  never  for  one  moment  left  it  afterwards, 
and  she  resembled  some  exquisitely  chiselled 
statue  moving  by  machinery,  more  than 
anything  else  to  which  we  can  compare  her. 

She  was  sitting  with  Hanna  when  her 
father  returned,  after  having  dehvered  her 
message  to  M'Mahon.  The  old  man  seemed, 
if  one  could  judge  by  his  features,  to  feel 
rather  satisfied,  as  in  fact  was  the  case,  and 
after  ha%'ing  put  yx^  his  good  hat,  and  laid 
aside  his  best  coat,  he  said,  "  I  have  deliver- 
ed yoiu-  message,  Kathleen,  an'  dear  knows 
I'm  glad  there's  an  end  to  that  business — it 
never  had  my  warm  heart." 

"It  always  had  mine,  then,"  replied 
Hanna,  "  an'  I  think  we  ought  not  to  judge 
our  fellow  creatures  too  severely,  knowin'  as 
we  do  that  there's  no  such  thing  as  perfec- 
tion in  this  world.  Wliat  the  sorra  could 
liave  come  over  him,  or  tempted  him  to  vote 
as  he  did  ?  What  did  he  say,  father,  when 
you  brought  hiin  the  message  ?  " 

"  Afther  I  declared  it,"  rej^lied  her  father, 
"  he  was  struck  dumb,  and  never  once  open- 
ed his  lij^s  ;  but  if  he  didn't  spake,  his  sister 
Dora  did." 

"An'  what  did  she  say — generous  and 
spirited  Httle  Dora! — what  did  she  say, 
father  ?  " 

He  then  repeated  the  message  as  accu- 
rately as  he  could — for  the  honest  old  man 
was  inibuwl  with  too  conscientious  a  love  for 
truth  to  disguise  or  conceal  a  single  syllable 


that  had  been  intrusted  to  him  on  either 
side — "  Throth,"  said  he,  "  the  same  Dora 
has  the  use  of  her  tongue  when  she  pleases  ; 
'  ax  her,'  said  she,  sjiakin'  of  Kathleen,  here, 
'if  it's  either  religion  or  common  justice 
that  makes  her  condemn  my  brother  without 
hearin'  his  defence.  Good-bye,  now,'  says 
she  ;  '  give  my  love  to  Hanna,  and  tell  her 
'  she's  worth  a  ship-load  of  her  stately  sis- 
ter.' " 

"  Poor  Dora  !  "  exclaimed  Hanna,  whilst 
the  teai-s  came  to  her  eyes,  "  who  can  blame 
her  for  defending  so  good  and  affectionate  a 
brother  ?  Plague  on  it  for  an  election  !  I 
wish  there  was  no  sich  thing  in  the  coun- 
tiy." 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Kathleen,  "  I  wouldn't 
condemn  him  without  a  hearing,  if  I  had 
any  doubt  about  his  conduct,  but  I  have  not. 
He  voted  for  Vanston — that  can't  be  denied  ; 
and  proved  himself  to  have  less  honesty  and 
scruple  than  even  that  profligate  Hycy 
Burke  ;  and  if  he  made  a  bargain  with  Van- 
ston, as  is  clear  he  did,  an'  voted  for  him 
because  the  other  got  his  fine  reduced,  why 
that  is  worse,  because  then  he  did  it  know- 
ingly an'  with  his  eyes  open,  an'  contrary  to 
his  conscience — ay,  an'  to  his  solemn  promise 
to  myself ;  for  I'll  tell  you  now  what  I  never 
mentioned  before,  that  I  jDut  him  on  his 
guard  againsst  doing  so  ;  and  he  knew  that  if 
he  did,  all  would  and  must  be  over  between 
him  and  me." 

"Is  that  true,  Katlileen?"  said  Hanna 
wdth  surprise;  "but  why  need  I  ask  you 
such  a  question — it's  enough  that  you  say  it 
— in  that  case  then  I  give  him  up  at  last ; 
but  who,  oh,  who  could  a'  believed  it  ?  " 

"  But  that  is  not  all,"  continued  Kathleen, 
in  the  same  mournful  and  resigned  tone  of 
voice — "  there's  the  bribe — didn't  hundreds 
hear  him  acknowledge  i^ublicly  in  the  chapel 
that  he  got  it  ?  What  more  is  wanting  ? 
How  could  I  ever  resjiect  a  man  that  has 
proved  himself  to  be  without  either  honesty 
or  priucii^le?  and  why  should  it  happen, 
that  the  man  who  has  so  openly  and  so  know- 
ingly disgraced  his  reUgion  and  his  name 
fall  to  my  lot?  Oh,  no — it  matters  httle  how 
I  love  him,  and  I  gi-ant  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  has  happened  I  have  a  lingering  affec- 
tion for  him  even  yet  ;  still  I  don't  think' 
that  affection  will  live  long — I  can  now 
neither  respect  or  esteem  him,  an'  when  that 
is  the  case  I  can't  surely  continue  long  to 
love  him.  I  know,"  she  proceeded,  "that 
it's  not  iDossible  for  him  ever  to  clear  himself 
of  this  shocking  and  sliameful  conduct ;  but 
lest  there  might  be  any  chance  of  it,  I  now 
say  before  you  all,  that  if  something  doesn't 
come  about  within  three  monlhs,  that  may 
and  ought  to  change  my  feehugs  towards 
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Lim,  111  live  afterwards  as  if  I  liad  never 
known  liim." 

"  Mightn't  you  see  him,  however,  an'  heai- 
what  he  has  to  say  for  himself?"  asked 
Hanun. 

"  No,"  the  other  replied  ;  "  he  heard  my 
message,  and  was  silent.  You  may  rest 
assured  if  he  hatl  anything  to  say  in  his  own 
defence,  he  would  have  said  it,  or  asked  to 
see  me.     Oh,  no,  no,  because  I  feel  that  he's 


In  this  peculiar  state  of  circumstances  our 
readers  need  not  feel  surprised  tliat  evci-y 
possible  agency  was  employed  to  urge  her 
beyond  tlie  declaration  she  had  made,  and 
to  induce  lier  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
Edward  liui-ke.  Her  own  parents,  old 
Jemmy  Burke,  the  whole  bodj'  of  her  rela^ 
tive.s,  each  in  turn,  and  sometimes  several  of 
them  together,  added  to  which  we  may 
mention  the  piu'ish  priest,  who  was  called  in 
by  both  families,  or  at  least  by  old  Jemmj- 
Bui'ke  and  the  Cavanaghs — all  we  say  jDer- 
pettially  assjiiled  her  on  the  subject  of  a 
union  with  Edwiuxl  Burke,  and  assailed  her 
so  pertinaciously,  that  out  of  absolute  apathy, 
if  not  despair,  and  sick  besides  of  their  end- 
less importunities,  she  at  last  said — "If 
Edward  Burke  can  be  satisfied  with  a  vife 
that  hiis  no  heart  to  give  him,  or  that  cannot 
love  liim,  I  don't  cai-e  much  how  I  am  dis- 
posed of;  he  may  as  well  call  me  wife  as 
another,  and  better,  for  if  I  cannot  love,  I 
can  at  least  respect  him." 

Tliese  cii-cumstances,  together  with  the 
period  allowed  to  M  Jlahon  for  setting  him- 
self, if  possible,  right  with  Kathleen,  in  due 
time  reached  his  ears.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  Katlileen  had  not  all  the  pride 
—if  pride  it  could  be  called — to  herself. 
^I'Mahon,  on  being  miule  acquainted  with 
what  had  occuixed,  which  he  ha<l  heard  from 
his  sister  Dora,  simply  said — "  Since  she  liiw 
not  afforded  niy.self  any  opportunity  of  ti-lliii' 
lier  the  truth,  I  won't  attempt  to  amdoccive 
her.  I  -Nvill  be  as  proud  as  she  is.  That  is 
all  I  say." 

"  And  you  arc  right,  Tom,"  repUed  Dora, 
"  the  name  of  M'Mahon  mustn't  be  consamed 
■with  .mything  that's  msme  or  discreditable. 
The  pride  of  our  old  blood  must  be  kept  up, 
■  Tom  ;  but  still  when  we  think  of  wliat  .she's 
sutTeriu'  we  nuisn't  open  oui-  lips  against 
lier." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  replied  ;  "I  linow  that  it's 
neither  harshness  nor  weakness,  nor  useless 
l>ride  that  makes  her  act  as  she's  doin',  but 
a  great  mind  and  a  heni't  that's  full  of  ti-uth, 
liigli  thouglits,  and  such  a  love^  for  her 
religion  and  its  prosperity  as  I  never  saw  in 
any  one.  StiU,  Dora,  I'm  not  the  pei-son 
that  will  ever  sneak  back  to  entreat  and  plead 


at  her  feet  like  a  slave,  and  by  that  means 
.  make  myself  look  still  worse  in  her  eyes  ;  I 
know  very  well  that  if  I  did  so  she'd  despise 
me.  Gotl  bless  her,  at  all  events,  and  m:ike 
.  her  happy  !  that's  the  worst  I  wish  her." 

"  Amen,"  replied  Dora ;  "  you  have  s.iid 
nothmg  but  the  ti-uth  about  her,  and  indeed, 
I  see,  Tom,  that  you  know  her  well." 

Thus  ended  the  generous  ditdogue  ot 
Dora  and  her  ati'ectiouate  brother,  who  after 
all  might  have  been  mduced  by  her  to  re- 
main in  his  native  country  and  share  what- 
ever fate  it  might  allot  him,  were  it  not  that 
;  in  a  few  days  afterwai-ds,  his  father  found 
that  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  obtain 
hi»  farm  were  such  as  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  come  within  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
I  the  landlord's  adage,  "  live  and  let  live."  It 
is  true  that  for  the  terms  on  which  his  f;u-m 
was  offered  him  he  was  indebted  to  Chevy- 
dale  himself,  who  said  that  as  he  knew  his 
father  had  entertained  a  high  respect  for  old 
M'Mahon,  he  woidd  not  suffer  him  to  be 
put  out.  Tlie  father  besides  voted  for  him, 
and  always  had  voted  for  the  fsunily.  "  Do 
what  you  jjlease  with  the  sou,"  he  proceeded 
— "get  rid  of  him  as  you  like,  but  I  shan't 
'  suffer  the  father  to  be  removed.  Let  him 
j  have  the  fiU-m  upon  reasonable  terms  ;  and, 
'  by  the  way,  Fetheiionge,  don't  you  think 
j  now  it  was  rather  an  independent  act  of  the 
'  young  fellow  to  vote  for  Vanston,  altliough 
he  knew  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  send 
I  him  about  his  business?  " 
I  "It  was  about  as  imjjudent  a  piece  of  grati- 
tude and  defiance  as  ever  I  witnessed,"  re- 
turned the  other.  "  The  wily  rasc:il  calculated 
upon  your  forbearance  and  easiness  of  dispo- 
sition, and  so  imagined  that  he  niiglit  do  what 
he  plea.sed  witti  impunity.  We  shall  imde- 
ceive  him,  however." 

'  "Well,  but  you  forget  that  he  had  some 
cause  of  displeasui-e  against  us,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  neglected  his  memorial  to 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise." 

"  Yes  ;  but  as  I  said  before,  how  could  we 
I  with  credit  involve  oui-selves  in  the  illegal 
I  villany  of  a  smuggler  ?  It  is  actuidly  a  dis- 
credit to  have  such  a  fellow  upon  the  estate. 
He  Is,  in  the  first  j)lace,  a  bad  example,  and 
calculated  by  his  conduct  and  influence  to 
spreatl  dangerous  i)rinciples  among  the 
tenantry.  However,  as  it  is,  he  is,  fortuu- 
j  ately  for  us,  rather  well  known  at  present. 
It  is  now  j)erfect.ly  notorious — and  I  have  it 
fi-om  the  best  authority — one  of  the  parties 
I  who  was  cognizant  of  his  conduct — that  his 
'  vote  against  you  was  the  residt  of  a  deliber- 
ate  coinjiact  with  our  enemy,  Vanston,  and 
I  that  he  received  a  bribe  of  fifty  pounds  fi-om 
j  him.  Thislie  lias  had  the  audacity  to  acknowl- 
edge liim.self,  being  tlie  verv  amount  of  the 
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Bum  to  which  the  penalty  against  him  was 
mitigated  by  Vanston's  interference.  In  fact 
the  seoun(£rel  is  ah-eady  infamous  in  the 
country." 

"  What,  for  receiving  a  bribe  !  "  exclaimed 
Chevydale,  looking  at  the  agent  with  a  sig- 
nificant smile  ;  "and  what,  pray,  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  him  who  gives  and  him  who 
takes  a  bribe  ?  Let  lis  look  at  home  a  little, 
my  good  Pethertonge,  and  leam  a  little 
charity  to  those  who  err  as  we  do.  A  man 
would  think  now  to  hear  you  attack  M'Ma- 
hon  for  bribery,  that  you  never  had  bribed 
a  man  in  your  life  ;  and  yet  you  know  that 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  bribery  on  our  own 
part  that  prevents  us  from  attempting  to  un- 
seat Vanston." 

"  Th;it's  all  very  true,  I  grant  you,"  replied 
the  other  ;  "but  in  the  mean  time  we  must 
keep  up  appearances.  The  question,  so  far 
as  regards  M'Mahon,  is  —  not  so  much 
whether  he  is  corrupt  or  not,  as  whether  he 
has  unseated  you ;  that  is  the  fatal  fact 
against  him  ;  and  if  we  alio  v  that  to  pass 
without  making  him  suffer  for  it,  you  wiU 
find  that  on  the  next  election  he  may  have 
many  an  imitator,  and  your  chances  will 
not  be  worth  much — that's  ail." 

"Very  well,  Fethertonge,"  replied  the  in- 
dolent and  feeble-minded  man,  "I  leave  him 
to  you  ;  manage  him  or  jDunish  him  as  you 
Uke  ;  but  I  do  beg  that  you  will  let  me  hear 
no  more  about  him.  Keep  his  father,  however, 
on  the  property  ;  I  insist  on  that ;  he  is  an  hon- 
est man,  for  he  voted  for  me  ;  keep  him  on 
his  farm  at  reasonable  terms  too,  such, — of 
course,  as  he  can  live  on." 

The  reasonable  terms  proposed  by  Fether- 
tonge were,  however,  such  as  old  Tom  M'Ma- 
hon could  not  with  any  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence encounter.  Even  this,  however, 
was  not  to  him  the  most  depressing  con- 
sideration. Faith  had  been  wantonly  and 
dehberately  broken  with  him — the  solemn 
words  of  a  dying  man  had  been  disregarded 
— and,  as  Fethertonge  had  made  him  believe, 
by  that  son  who  had  always  professed  to  re- 
gard and  honor  his  father's  memory. 

"I  assui-e  you,  M'Mahon,"  re^jlied  the 
agent,  in  the  last  interview  he  ever  had  with 
him,  "I  assure  you  /  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  bring  matters  about ;  but  without 
avaU.  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  have  to  do 
with  an  obstinate  man,  M'Mahon  ;  with  a 
man  who,  although  he  seems  qviiet  and  easy, 
win  and  must  have  eveiything  his  own  way." 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  M'Mahon,  "you  know 
what  his  dying  father's  words  wor  to  me." 

"  And  more  than  I  know  them,  I  can  as- 
sure you,  lie  whispered,  m  a  verj-  significant 
voice,  and  with  a  nod  of  the  head  that 
seemed  to  sav,  "  vour  landlord  knows  them 


as  well  as  I  do.  I  have  done  my  duty,  and 
communicated  them  to  him,  as  I  ought." 

M'Mahon  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy 
manner,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  sir,  at  any  rate  I  know  the  worst. 
I  couldn't  now  have  any  confidence  or  trust 
in  such  a  man  ;  I  could  depend  upon  neither 
his  word  or  his  promise  ;  I  couldn't  look 
upon  him  as  a  friend,  for  he  didn't  jirove 
himself  one  to  my  son  when  he  stood  in 
need  of  one.  It's  clear  that  he  doesn't  care 
about  the  welfare  and  prosj^erity  of  his  ten- 
antry ;  and  for  that  raison — or  rather  for  all 
these  raisons  put  together — I'll  join  my  son, 
and  go  to  a  country  where,  bj'  all  accounts, 
there's  better  prospects  for  them  that's  hon- 
est and  industrious  than  there  is  in  this  un- 
fortunate one  of  ours, — where  the  interests 
of  the  peo23le  is  so  much  neglected — neg- 
lected !  no,  but  never  thought  of  at  all ! 
Good-bye,  sir,"  he  added,  taking  \\^  his  hat, 
whilst  the  features  of  this  sterling  and  hon- 
est man  were  overcast  with  a  solemn  and 
pathetic  sjiirit,  "  don't  consider  me  !iny 
longer  your  tenant.  For  many  a  long  year 
has  our  names  been — but  no  matther — the 
time  is  come  at  last,  and  the  M'Mahon's  of 
Carriglass  and  Ahadarra  will  be  known  there 
no  more.  It  wasn't  our  fault ;  we  wor  willin' 
to  live — oh !  not  merely  willin'  to  live,  but 
anxious  to  die  there  ;  but  it  can't  be.  Good- 
bye, sir."     And  so  they  parted. 

M'Mahon,  on  his  return  home,  found 
Bryan,  who  now  spent  most  of  his  time  at 
Caniglass,  before  him.  On  entering  the 
house  his  family,  who  were  all  assembled, 
saw  by  the  expression  of  his  face  that  his 
heart  had  been  deeply  moved,  and  was  fiUed 
with  sorrow. 

"Biyan,"  said  he,  "you  ai-e  right — as  in- 
deed you  always  ai-e.  Childre',"  he  pro- 
ceeded, "we  must  lave  the  jjlace  that  we 
loved  so  much  ;  where  we  have  lived  for  hun- 
dreds of  years.  This  coimthry  isn't  one  now 
to  prosper  in,  as  I  said  not  long  since — this 
very  day.  W^e  must  lave  the  ould  places,  an' 
as  I  tould  Fethertonge,  the  M'Mahons  of 
Ahadarra  and  Carriglass  wUl  be  the  M'Ma- 
hons of  Ahadarra  and  Carriglass  no  more  ; 
but  God's  will  be  done  !  I  must  look  to  the 
intherest  of  you  all,  ehUdre' ;  but,  God  help 
us,  that's  what  I  can't  do  here  for  the  future. 
Every  one  of  sense  and  substance  is  doin'  so, 
an'  why  shouldn't  we  take  care  of  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  "rest  ?  "What  we  want  here  is 
encom-agement  and  fair  play  ;  hui  fareer  gair, 
it  isn't  to  be  had." 

The  gloom  which  they  read  in  his  coun- 
tenance was  now  explained,  but  this  was  not 
all ;  it  immediately  settled  upon  the  other 
members  of  the  family  who  were  immediate- 
ly moved, — all  by  sori'ow,  and  some  even  to 
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tears.  Dora,  who,  notwithsbmding  what  her  | 
brother  hail  said  with  ref;;ard  to  his  intention  i 
of  oiiiigratinfi;,  still  m:iiiit:iiiieil  a  latent  hope 
thiit  he  nii^'ht  cliiUif^'e  his  mind,  and  that  a  ! 
rec()uciU:itii)U  besides  uiij^'lit  vet  be  brou;!;ht 
about  between  him  and  Kathleen,  now  went ! 
to  her  father,  and,  witli  tears  in  her  eyes,  ' 
tlirew  her  arms  about  liis  neck,  exclaiming :  : 
"  Oh,  father  dear,  don't  think  of  leaving  this 
place,  for  how  could  we  leave  it?  Wliat 
other  country  could  we  ever  like  as  well '? 
and  my  grandfather — here  he's  creepin'  in,  i 
sure  he's  not  the  same  man  within  tlie  last  ' 
few  months, — oh,  how  could  you  think  of 
bringiu'  liim,  now  that  he's  p;u'tly  in  his  ' 
grave,  an'  he,  she  added,  in  a  whisper  full  of 
compassion,  "an'  he  p;uily  dotin'  with  ' 
feebleness  and  age."  1 

"  Hush  I  "  said  her  fiither,  "  we  must  say  I 
nothing  of  it  to  him.  Tiiat  must  be  kept  a  i 
saicret  from  him,  an'  it's  Ukely  he  won't  j 
notice  the  cliange."  I 

Kitty  then  went  over,  and  laying  her  hand  j 
on  her  fatlier's  ai-m,  s&id  :  "  Father,  for  the 
love  of  God,  don't  take  us  ft-om  Carriglass  [ 
!Uid  Ahadarra  : — whatever  the  world  has  for  | 
us,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  let  us  bear  it  j 
here." 

"  Father,  you  won't  bring  us  nor  j'ou  won't 
go,"  added  Dora  ;  "  sure  we  never  could  be 
vcri/  miserable  here,  where  we  have  all  been 
80  iiappy."  I 

"Poor  Dora!"  said  Bryan,  "what  a  mis- j 
take  that  is !  I  feel  the  contrary  ;  for  the  , 
very  liappine.ss  that  I  and  all  of  us  enjoyed  i 
liere,  now  only  adds  to  what  I'm  sufferin'."     ' 

"  Cliildre',"  said  the  father,  "  our  landlord  i 
lias  broken  his  own  father's  dyiu'  promise —  ■ 
you  all  remember  how  full  of  delight  I  came 
home  to   you   from    Dubhn,    and  how   she 
that's   gone" — he   paused— he   covered   his 
face  with  his  open  hands,  through  which  the 
tears  were  seen  to  trickle.     This  allusion  to  ' 
their  beloved  mother  was  too  mudi  for  them. 
.\i-tliur  and  Miiliael  sat  in  silence,  not  know- 
ing exactly  upon  what  grounds  their  father 
liad  formed  a  resolution,  which,  wlieu  pro- 
posed to  him  by  ]3ryau,  appeai-ed  to  be  one 
to   wliich   his   heart   could    never   lend   its 
sanction.  No  sooner  was  their  mother  named, 
however,  tlian  tliey  too  liccame  deeply  moved,  ' 
and  when  Kitty  and  Dora  Ijolli  rushed  with  : 
an  outci'y  of  sorrow  to  their  father,  exclaim-  [ 
ing,  "  Oh,  father  dear,  think  of  her  that's  in 
the  claj' — for  her   sake,  change   your  mind  i 
and  don't  take  us   to  where    we  can  never 
weep  a  tear  over  her  blessed  gi^ave,  nor  ever 
kneel  over  it  to   ofl'er   a   prayer   within  lier 
hearin'  for  her  soul !  "  i 

"('hildre,"  he  exclaimed,  ■wiping  away  his  j 
tears  tliat  liad  indeed  flowed  in  all  the  bitter- 
nesa   of   giief    and    undcseiTcd    alHiction  ;  i 


"  childre',"  he  replied,  "  you  must  be  manly 
now  ;  it's  because  I  love  you  an'  feels  anxious 
to  keep  you  fi-om  beggai-y  and  sorrow  at  a 
futui'e  time,  and  destitution  and  distress, 
such  as  we  see  among  so  many  about  us 
every  day  in  the  week,  that  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  go.  Our  landlord  wont  give  us  our 
farm  barriu'  at  a  rent  that  'ud  bring  us  down 
day  by  day,  to  poverty  and  distress  like  too 
many  of  our  neighboi-s.  We  have  yet  some 
thritie  o'  money  left,  as  much  as  will,  by  all 
ac^counts,  enable  us  to  take — I  mare  to  pur- 
chase a  farm  in  America — an'  isn't  it  betther 
for  us  to  go  there,  and  be  independent,  no 
matther  what  it  may  cost  our  hearts  to  sulVer 
by  doin'  .so,  than  to  stay  here  until  the  few 
hundre'  that  I've  got  together  is  melted  away 
out  of  my  pocket  into  tlie  p  )cket  of  a  laud- 
lord  that  never  wanst  throubles  himself  to 
know  liow  we're  gcttin'  on,  or  whether  we're 
doin'  well  or  iU.  Then  think  of  his  conduct 
to  Biyan,  there  ;  how  lie  neglected  him,  and 
would  let  him  go  to  ruin  widout  ever  movin'  • 
a  finger  to  save  him  from  it.  No,  childre', 
undher  sich  a  man  I  won't  stay.  Prepare 
yourselves,  then,  to  lave  this.  In  biddin' 
you  to  do  so,  I'm  aetin'  for  the  best  towards 
you  idl.  I'm  doin'  my  duty  by  you,  and  I  ex- 
pect for  that  raison,  an'  as  obedient  childre' 
— which  I've  eve»  found  you — that  you'U  do 
your  duty  by  me,  an'  give  no  further  dp- 
position  '  to  what  I'm  proposin'  for  your 
sakes.  I  know  you're  all  loath— an'  you  will 
be  loath — to  lave  this  place  ;  but  do  you 
think  ? — do  you  ? — that  I — I — oh,  my  God  ! 
— do  you  think,  I  say,  that  I'll  feel  uotliing 
when  we  go?  Oh  !  little  you  know  of  me  if 
you  think  so  !  but,  as  I  said,  we  mu.st  do  oui' 
duty.  Wo  see  our  neighboi-s  falliu'  away  in- 
to poverty,  and  distress,  and  destitution  day 
by  day,  and  if  we  remain  in  this  unfortunate 
country,  wc  nmst  only  folly  in  their  tracks, 
an'  before  long  be  as  miserable  and  helpless 
as  they  are." 

His  family  were  forced  to  admit  the 
melancholy  truth  and  strong  sense  of  idl  he 
had  uttered,  and,  although  the  resoluticjn  to 
w  liieh  he  had  come  was  one  of  bitterness  and 
sorrow  to  them  all,  yet  fi"om  a  j^riiiciplo  of 
aii'ection  aiul  duty  tow.oi'ds  him,  tliev  felt 
tluxt  any  oj)position  on  their  part  would  have 
been  luijustitiable  and  WTOiig. 

"But,  sure,"  the  old  man  proceeded, 
"there's  more  than  I've  mentioned  yet,  to 
send  us  away.  Look  at  poor  Bryan,  there, 
how  he  was  neai-ly  i-uincd  by  the  vilLany  of 
some  cowardly  scoundrel,  or  scoundrels,  who 
set  up  a  still  upon  his  fann  ;  that's  a  black 
business,  like  many  other  black  busines; 
that's  a  disgrace  to  the  country — an  inotfen- 
sive  young  man,  that  never  mule  or  did  any- 
thing to  jnako  an  enemy  for  himself,  duriii' 
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Ms  whole  life !  An'  another  thing,  bekaise 
he  voted  for  the  man  that  saved  him  from 
destruction,  as  he  ought  to  do,  an'  as  I'm 
IJroud  he  did  do,  listen  now  to  the  blackguard 
outcry  that's  against  him  ;  ay,  and  by  a  crew 
of  vagabonds  that  'ud  sell  Christ  himself, 
let  alone  their  country,  or  their  religion,  if 
they  were  bribed  by  Protestant  gookl  for  it ! 
Throth  I'm  sick  of  the  counthi-y  and  the  jjeo- 
jjle  ;  for  instead  of  gettin'  betther,  it's  worse 
they're  gettin'  every  day.  Make  up  your 
minds  then,  childre' ;  there's  a  curse  on  the 
counthiy.  Many  o'  the  landlords  are  bad 
enough,  too  bad,  and  too  neglectful,  God 
knows  ;  but  sure  the  people  themselves  is  as 
bad,  an'  as  senseless  on  the  other  hand  ; 
aren't  they  bhnded  so  much  by  theu-  bad 
feelin's,  and  short-sighted  passions,  that  it  is 
often  the  best  landlords  they  let  out  their 
revenge  upon.  Prepare  then,  childre'  ;  for 
out  of  the  counthry,  or  at  any  irate  fi-om 
among  the  people,  the  povertj'  and  the  misery 
•that's  in  it,  wid  God's  assistance,  -^e'll  go 
while  we're  able  to  do  so." 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


Mystery  Among  the  Hogans — t'ini;j-nn  Defends  the 
Absent. 


The  tlu'ee  Hogans,  whom  we  have  lost 
sight  of  for  some  time,  were,  as  om-  readers 
already  know,  three  most  unadulterated  ruf- 
fians, in  every  sense  of  that  most  respectable 
term.  Yet,  siiit^iilar  as  it  may  apjjear,  not- 
withstaiiiliiii^'  tlnir  savage  brutality,  they 
were  eaeli  aiul  all  pi3ssessed  of  a  genius  for 
mechanical  iuventious  and  manual  dexterity 
that  was  perfectly  astonishing  when  the  low 
character  of  then-  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  is  considered.  Kate  Hogan,  wlio, 
from  her  position,  could  not  possibly  be  kept 
out  of  their  secrets,  at  least  for  any  length  of 
time,  was  forced  to  notice  of  late  that  there 
was  a  much  closer  and  more  cautious  in- 
timacy between  Hycy  Burke  and  them  than 
she  had  ever  observed  before.  She  remai-ked, 
besides,  that  not  only  was  Teddy  Phats  ex- 
cluded from  their  councils,  but  she  herself 
was  sent  out  of  the  way,  whenever  Hycy  paid 
them  a  visit,  which  uniformly  occurred  at  a 
late  hoiu'  in  the  night. 

Another  circumstance  also  occurred  about 
this  time  which  puzzled  her  not  a  httle  :  we 
mean  the  unusual  absence  of  Philip  for  about 
a  fortnight  fi'om  home.  Now,  there  certainly 
is  nothing  more  offensive,  especially  to  a 
female,  than  the  fact  of  excluding  her  from 
tlie  knowledge  of  any  secret,  a  participation 
in  which  she  mny  consider  as  a  right.     In 


her  case  she  felt  that  it  argued  want  of  con- 
fidence, and  as  she  had  never  yet  betrayed 
any  tmst  or  secret  reposed  in  her,  she  con- 
sidered their  conduct  towards  her,  not  merely 
as  an  insult,  but  such  as  entitled  them  to 
nothing  at  her  hands  but  resentment,  and  a 
determination  to  thwart  theii'  plans,  whatever 
they  might  be,  as  soon  as  she  should  succeed 
in  making  herself  acquainted  with  them. 
Wliat  excited  her  resentment  the  more  bit- 
terly was  the  arrival  of  a  strange  man  and 
woman  in  comijany  with  Philip,  as  she  was 
able  to  coUect,  from  the  metropolis,  to  the 
former  of  whom  they  all  seemed  to  look  with 
much  deference  as  to  a  sujjerior  spiri*.  Of 
the  secret  among  them  this  man  and  his 
wife  were  clearly  in  f)ossession,  as  was  evident 
from  their  whisperings  and  other  conversa- 
tions, which  they  held  aj^art,  and  uniformly 
out  of  her  hearing.  It  is  true  the  strangers 
did  not  reside  Math  the  Hogans,  but  in  a 
smaU  cabin  adjacent  to  that  in  which  Finigan 
taught  his  school.  Much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking  was  honest  Teddy  Phats,  whom  they 
had  now  also  abandoned,  or  rather  com- 
pletely cast  off,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  de- 
prived of  the  whole  apparatus  for  distillation, 
which,  although  jjurchased  by  Hycy  Bm-ke's 
money,  they  very  modestly  appropriated  to 
themselves.  Teddy,  however,  as  well  as 
Kate,  knew  that  they  were  never  cautious 
without  good  reason,  and  as  it  had  i^leased 
them  to  cut  him,  as  the  phi-ase  goes,  so  diil 
he,  as  Kate  had  done,  resolve  within  himself 
to  penetrate  their  secret,  if  human  ingenuity 
coiild  effect  it. 

In  this  position  they  were  when  honest 
Philip  returned,  as  we  have  said,  after  a 
fortnight's  absence,  from  some  place  or 
places  unkno^^^l.  The  mystery,  however,  did 
I  not  end  here.  Kate  obseiwed  that,  as  before, 
'  much  of  their  conversation  was  held  aloof 
from  her,  or  in  such  enigmatical  phrases  and 
Avhisperings,  as  rendered  the  substance  of  it 
perfectly  inscrutable  to  her.  She  observed, 
besides,  that  two  of  them  were  fi'equently 
absent  fi-om  the  kiln  where  they  lived  ;  but 
that  one  always  remained  at  home  to  make 
certain  that  she  should  not  follow  or  dog 
them  to  the  haunt  they  frequented.  This 
precaution  on  then-  part  was  uniform.  As  it 
was,  however,  Kate  did  not  seem  to  notice 
it.  On  the  contrai'y,  no  one  could  exhibit  a 
more  finished  appearance  of  stuijid  indiffer- 
ence than  she  assumed  upon  these  occasions, 
even  although  she  knew  by  the  removal  of 
the  tools,  or  a  jjortion  of  them,  that  her 
friends  were  engaged  in  some  business  he- 
longing  to  their  craft.  In  this  manner  mat- 
ters proceeded  for  some  weeks  subsequent  ti  i 
the  period  of  PhiUp's  return. 

Kate  also  observed,  with  displeasure,  that 
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amonpf  all  those  who  joined  in  the  outcrj' 
against  Bryan  M'JIahon,  none  made  his  con- 
duct, such  as  it  was  conceived  to  have  been, 
a  subject  of  more  brutjil  and  bitter  triumph 
than  the  Ho^ans.  The  only  circumstance 
connected  with  him  which  gi-ieved  them  to 
the  lieart,  was  the  fact  that  the  distillation 
plot  had  not  ruined  him  as  they  expected  it 
would  have  done.  His  disgrace,  however, 
and  unjust  ejectment  from  Ahadarra  filled 
them  witli  that  low,  ruffianly  sense  of  exult- 
ation, than  which,  coming  from  such  scoun- 
drels, there  is  scarcely  anything  more  detest- 
able in  human  nature. 

One  evening  about  this  time  they  were 
sitting  about  the  fire,  *'■'  z-  ♦hree  brothers, 
Kate,  and  the  j'oung  unlickoa  savages  of  the 
family,  when  Philip,  after  heljiing  himself  to 
a  glass  of  spirits,  said,— 

"  At  any  rate,  there'll  be  no  match  between 
Miss  Kathleen  and  that  vagabond,  Bryan 
M'Mihon.  I  think  we  helped  to  put  a  nail 
in  his  coffin  there,  by  gob." 

"  Ay,"  said  Kate,  "  an'  you  may  boast  of  it, 
j-ou  unmanly  vagabonc  ;  an'  yet  you  purtind 
to  have  a  regai-d  for  the  poor  girl,  an'  a  pui-ty 
way  yoa  tuck  to  show  it — to  have  her  as  she 
is,  goin'  about  wid  a  pale  face  an'  a  broken 
heai-t.  Don't  you  see  it's  her  more  than  him 
j-ou're  punishin',  you  savage  of  hell?" 

"  You  had  betther  keep  your  tongue  off  o' 
me,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  won't  get  into  grips  wid 
j-ou  any  more,  you  barge  o'  blazes ;  but,  if 
you  provoke  me  wid  bad  language,  I'll  give 
you  a  clink  wid  one  o'  these  sotherin'-ii-ons 
tliafU  put  a  clasp  on  your  tongue." 

"  Never  attempt  that,"  she  replied  fiercely, 
"  for,  as  sure  as  you  do,  I'll  have  this  knife," 
showing  him  a  large,  shaii>pointod  one, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
her  class,  hung  h\  a  black  belt  of  strong 
leather  from  her  side— "  I'll  have  this  cus- 
tomer here  greased  in  your  puddins,  my 
buck,  aiV-1,  when  the  win's  out  o'  you,  see 
what  you'll  be  worth — fit  for  C.iptain  James's 
hounds ;  although  I  dunno  but  the  very 
dog.i  themselves  is  too  clane  to  ait  you." 

"  Come,"  said  Bat,  "  we'll  have  no  more  o' 
this  ;  do  you,  Phihp,  keep  quiet  wid  j'our 
Botherin'-iron,  and,  as  for  you,  Kite,  don't 
dlu-.iw  me  upon  you  ;  na  liananshin — it  isn't 
Philip  you  liave.  I  say  I'm  right  well  plaised 
that  we  helped  to  knock  up  the  match. " 

'•  Don't  bo  too  sure,"  rei)lied  K  ito,  "  that 
it  XK  knocked  up  ;  don't  now,  mind  my  words  ; 
an'  take  care  that,  instead  of  knockin'  it  up, 
you  haven't  knocked  yoin-selves  down.  Chew 
your  (!ud  upon  that  now." 

"  What  (loes  she  mane?"  asked  Ned,  look- 
ing on  her  with  a  baleful  glance,  in  which 
might  be  read  equal  ferocity  and  alarm. 

"  Why,  traichery,  of  cooree,"  replied  Philip, 
Vol..  Ii._,<»" 


in  his  deep,  glowing  voice.  "  Kate,"  said 
her  luisband,  starting  into  something  like  au 
incipient  fit  of  fury,  but  suddenly  checking 
himself — "Kate,  my  lioney,  what  do  you 
mane  by  them  words  ?  " 

"  What  do  I  mane  by  them  words?"  she 
exclaimed,  with  an  eye  which  turned  on  him 
A\-ith  cool  defiance;  "pick  that  out  o' your 
lamin'.  Bat,  my  pet.  'You  can  all  keep  j'our 
saicrets  ;  an'  I'll  let  you  know  that  I  can  keep 
muie." 

"Be  the  Holy  St.  Lucifer,"  said  her  hus- 
band, "  if  I  wanst  thought  that  traichery  'ud 
enter  j-our  head,  I'd  take  good  care  that  it's 
in  hell  you'd  waken  some  fine  moruin'  afore 
long.     So  mind  yourself,  Kate,'  my  honey." 

"  Are  you  in  nobody  else's  power  bnl 
mine? "she  replied,  "ax  your.?^ves  that^— 
an'  now  do  you  mind  yourself,  L.  t,  my  iiet^ 
and  all  o'  yez." 

"  What  is  the  raison,"  asked  her  husband, 
"  that  I  see  you  an'  Nanny  Peety  coUoguin' 
an'  huggermuggerin'  so  often  tosrether  «/ 
late?"' 

"  Ah,"  she  rcpUed,  with  a  toss  of  disdain, 
"  what  a  manly  fellow  you  ai'o  to  want  to  ^ai 
into  women's  saicrets  1  you  maj'  save  your 
breath  though." 

"  Whatever  you  collogue  about,  all  I  say 
is,  that  I  don't  hke  a  bone  in  the  same  Nanuy 
Peety's  body.  She  has  an  eye  in  her  head 
that  looks  as  if  it  knew  one's  tho'jghts." 

"  An'  maybe  it  does.  One  thing  I  know, 
and  eveiy  one  knows  it,  that  it's  a  very  jiurty 
eye." 

"  Toll  her,  then,  to  keep  out  o'  this  ;  we 
want  no  spies  here." 

"Dlvil  a  word  of  it;  she's  mv  niece,  an' 
the  king's  highway  is  as  free  to  lier  as  it  is 
to  you  or  anybody  else.  She'll  be  welcome 
to  me  any  time  she  comes,  an'  let  mo  see 
who'll  dare  to  mishst  her.  She  feels  as  sho 
ought  to  do,  an'  as  evei-y  woman  ought  to  do, 
ay,  an'  every  man,  too,  that  is  a  man,  or  any- 
thing but  a  brute  an'  a  coward — she  feels  for 
that  unfortunate,  heart-broken  girl  'ithout ; 
an'  it'll  be  a  strange  thing  if  them  that 
brought  her  to  what  she's  sutferin' won't  suf- 
fer themselves  yet ;  there's  a  Gad  above  still, 
I  hojie,  glory  be  to  His  name  !  Traichery  !  " 
she  exclaimed  ;  "  ah,  you  ill-minded  villains, 
it's  yourselves  you're  thinkin'  of,  an'  what 
you  desarvc.  As  for  myself,  it's  neither  you 
nor  your  villainy  that's  in  my  head,  but  tho 
sorrowful  heart  that's  in  that  poor  girl 'ithoub 
— ay,  an'  a  broken  one  ;  for,  indeed,  broked 
it  is  ;  and  it's  not  long  she'll  bo  troublin' 
citlier  friend  or  foe  in  this  world.  The  curse 
o'  glory  upon  you  all,  you  villains,  and  upon 
every  one  that  had  a  hand  in  bringing  her  to 
this"!  " 

Having  uttered  these  words,  she  put  her 
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cloak  and  bonnet  iipon  her,  and  left  the 
house,  adding  as  she  went  out,  "  if  it's  any 
pleasure  to  you  to  know  it,  I'll  tell  you.  I'm 
goin'  to  meet  Nancy  Peety  this  minute,  an' 
you  never  seen  sich  coUoguin'  an'  hugger- 
muggerin'  as  we'll  have,  plaise  goodness — ah, 
you  ill-thinkin',  skulkin'  villains  !  " 

Kate  Hogan,  though  a  tigi-ess  when  pro- 
voked, and  a  hardened,  reckless  creature, 
scarcely  remarkable  for  any  particular  vii'tue 
that  could  be  enumerated,  and  formidable 
from  that  savage  strength  and  intrepidity  for 
which  she  was  so  well  known,  was  yet  not 
merely  touched  by  the  sufferings  of  Kathleen 
Cavanagh,  but  absolutely  took  an  interest  in 
them,  at  once  ao  deej)  and  full  of  sympathy, 
as  to  affect  her  temper  and  disturb  her  peace 
of  mind.  Notwithstanding  her  character  she 
was  still  a  woman  ;  and,  in  matters  involving 
the  happiness  of  an  innocent  and  beautiful 
creature  of  her  o^vn  sex,  who  had  been  so 
often  personally  kind  to  herself,  and  whose 
famUy  were  protectors  and  benefactors  to 
her  and  her  kmdred,  she  felt  as  a  woman. 
Though  coarse-minded  upon  most  many 
matters,  slie  was  yet  capable  of  making  the 
humane  distinction  which  her  brutal  relatives 
could  not  understand  or  feel ; — we  mean  the 
fact  that,  in  having  lent  themselves  to  the 
base  con.sjjiracy  planned  and  concocted  bj' 
Hycy  Burke,  and  in  having  been  undoubted- 
ly the  cause  of  M'Mahon's  disgrace,  as  well 
as  of  his  projected  marriage  with  Kathleen 
having  been  broken  up,  they  did  not  perceive 
that  she  was  equally  a  sufferer  ;  or,  if  they 
did,  they  were  either'  too  cufining  or  too 
hardened  to  acknowledge  it.  For  this  par- 
ticular circumstance,  Kate,  inasmucli  as  it  in- 
volved deep  ingratitude  on  their  pai-t,  could 
not  at  all  forgive  them. 

At  this  time,  indeed,  the  melancholy  posi- 
tion of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  was  one  which  ex- 
cited i^rofouud  and  general  sorrow  ;  and  just 
in  proportion  as  this  was  sincere,  so  was  the 
feeling  of  indignation  against  him  whose  cor- 
ruption and  want  of  principle  were  supposed 
to  have  involved  her  in  their  consequences. 
Two  months  or  better  of  the  period  allotted 
by  Kathleen  to  the  vindication  of  his  charac- 
ter, had  now  elajised,  and  yet  nothing  had 
been  done  to  set  himself  right  either  with 
her  or  the  world.  She  consequently  argued 
and  with  apparent  reason,  that  everything  in 
the  shape  of  justification  was  out  of  his  pow- 
er, and  this  reflection  only  deejjened  her  af- 
fliction. Yes,  it  deepened  her  affliction  ;  but 
it  did  not  on  that  account  succeed  in  ena- 
bhug  her  to  obhterate  his  image  the  more 
easily  from  her  heart.  The  fact  was,  that 
despite  the  force  and  variety  of  the  rumors 
that  were  abroad  against  him — and  each  suc- 
ceeding week  brought  in  some  fi-esh  instance 


of  his  dupUcity  and  profligacy,  thanks  to  the 
ingenious  and  fertile  malignity  of  Hycy  the 
accomplished — despite  of  this,  and  despite  of 
all,  the  natural  reaction  of  her  heart  had  set 
in — their  past  endearments,  their  confidence 
their  tenderness,  then-  love,  now  began,  after 
the  fii-st  vehement  exjjression  of  jn-ide  and 
high  principle  had  exhausted  the  offended 
mind  of  its  indignation,  to  gradually  resume 
their  influence  over  her.  A  review^  besides, 
of  her  own  conduct  towards  her  lover  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  to  her.  Whilst  she 
could  not  certainly  but  condemn  him,  she 
felt  as  if  she  had  judged  him  uj)on  a  princi- 
ple at  once  to9  cold  and  rigorous.  Indeed, 
now  that  a  portion  of  time  had  enabled  her 
mind  to  cool,  she  could  scarcely  understand 
why  it  was  that  she  had  passed  so  harsh  a 
sentence  upon  him.  She  was  not,  however, 
capable  of  analyzing  her  own  mind  and  feel- 
ings upon  the  occasion,  or  she  might  have 
known  that  her  severity  towards  the  man 
was  the  consequence,  on  her  part,  of  that  in- 
nate scorn  and  indignation  which  pure  and 
lofty  minds  naturally  entertain  against  every- 
thing dishonorable  and  base,  and  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  disassociate  the  crime 
from  the  criminal,  even  in  cases  where  the 
latter  may  have  had  a  sti-ong  hold  upon  tho 
affections  of  such  a  noble  nature.  Nay,  the 
very  fact  of  finding  that  one's  affections  have 
been  fixed  ujjon  a  person  capable  of  such  dis- 
honor, produces  a  double  portion  of  indig- 
nation at  the  discovery  of  tlieir  profligacy, 
because  it  supposes,'  in  the  first,  place,  that 
something  like  imposture  must  have  been 
l^ractised  upon  us  in  securing  our  affections, 
or  what  is  still  more  degrading,  that  we 
must  have  been  materially  devoid  of  common 
penetration,  or  we  could  not  have  suffered 
om-selves  to  become  the  Aape  of  craft  and 
dissimulation. 

Our  high-minded  heroine,  however,  had 
no  other  theory  upon  the  subject  of  her  own 
feelings,  than  that  she  loved  her  religion  and 
its  precepts,  and  detested  ever^'  word  that 
was  at  vai'iance  with  truth,  and  every  act  in- 
consistent with  honesty  and  that  faithful  in- 
tegrity which  resists  temptation  and  corrup- 
tion in  whatever  plausible  shapes  they  may 
approach  it. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  she  now  found 
that,  as  time  advanced,  her  heart  began  to 
fill  into  its  original  habits.  The  tumult  oc- 
casioned by  the  shock  resulting  from  her 
lover's  want  of  integrity,  had  now  nearly 
passed  away,  and  the  affection  of  the  woman 
began  to  supersede  the  severity  of  the  judge. 
By  degrees  she  was  enabled,  as  we  have  said, 
to  look  back  upon  her  conduct,  and  to  judge 
of  her  lover  through  the  more  softened  me  ■ 
dium  of  her  reviving  affection.     This  feeling 
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gained  upon  her  slowly  but  surely,  until  her  I 
conscience  became  alarmed  at  the  excess  of  | 
her  own  severity  towai-ds  hiin.     Still,  how- 
ever, she  would   occ:isionally  retuni,   as   it  I 
were,  to  a  contemplation  of  his  delinquency,  | 
and  endeavor,  from  an  unconscious  principle  i 
of  self-love,  to  work  herself  up  into  that  lofty  , 
hatred  of  dishonor  which  luwl  jironipted  his 
condemnation  ;  but  the  effort  was  in  vain. 
Every  successive  review  of  his  guilt  was  at- 
tended by  a  consciousness  that  she  had  been 
ripjhteous  ovennuch,  and  that  the  consequen- 
ces of  his  treason,  even  against  theu"  common 
religion,  were  not.  only  rapidly  diminishing 
in  her  heart,  but  yielding  to  something  that 
very  neai-ly  resembled  remorse. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  feelings  on  the 
day  when  Kate  Hogau  and  lier  male  relatives 
indulged  in  the  friendly  and  affectionate 
dialogue  we  have  just  detailed.  Her  heart 
w.'is  smitten,  in  fact,  with  sorrow  for  the 
hai-sh  part  she  had  taken  against  her  lover, 
and  she  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  j 
pour  out  a  full  confession  of  all  she  felt  uito 
the  friendly  ear  of  her  sister. 

Geralil  Cavanagh's  family  at  this  period  | 
was  diu-kened  by  a  general  spirit  of  depres-  i 
sion  and  gloom.  Their  brother  James,  fi-om  ' 
whatever  cause  it  may  have  j^roceeded,  | 
seemed  to  be  nearly  as  much  cast  down  as  j 
liis  sister ;  and  were  it  not  that  Cavanagh  | 
liimself  and  his  wife  sustained  themselves  j 
by  a  hope  that  Iviithleen  might  xdtimately  , 
relax  so  far  as  to  admit,  as  she  had  partly  ; 
promised  to  do,  the  proposals  of  Edward 
Burke,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
so  much  sutlering  apart  from  death  under 
the  same  roof. 

On  the  day  in  question,  our  finend  OTiui- 
pan,  whose  habits  of  intemperance  had  by 
no  means  diminished,  called  at  Cavanagh's, 
a.s  he  liad  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Poor 
Kathleen  was  now  suffering,  besides,  under 
the  r()iis('(|uonccs  of  the  injunction  not  to 
nuntion  JI'^Mahon's  name,  whicrh  she  had 
imposed  upon  her  own  family — an  injunction 
wliich  tJuy  had  ever  since  faitlifuUy  observed. 
It  was  quite  evident  from  the  unusuallj' ea.sy 
fluency  of  O'Finigan's  manner,  that  he  had 
not  confined  his  beverages,  during  the  d.iy,  j 
to  mere  water.  Haiina,  on  seeing  him  enter,  j 
said  to  Kitldeen,  in  a  whisper, — 

"  Hadn't  you  better  come  out  and  take  a  , 
walk.  Kathleen  ?  This  OTinigan  is  almost  | 
tiiisy,  and  you  know  he'll  be  tidking  about 
certain  subjects  you  don't  wish  to  liear."  i 

"Time  enough,  dear  Hanna,"  .she  replied, 
with  a  son-owful  look  at  her  sister,  -'my 
heart  is  so  fidl  of  suffering  and  pain  that 
almost  an^-thing  will  relieve  it.  You  know  I 
was  idways  amused  by  Finigan's  chat"  | 

Her  sister,  who  hml  not  as  yet  been  mode  ! 


acquainted  witli  the  change  which  had  iakeu 
place  in  her  heart,  on  hearing  these  words 
looked  at  her  closely,  and  smiled  sorrowfully, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  if  she  hiul  at  that 
moment  experienced  a  sensation  of  pleasure, 
if  not  of  hope.  Hitherto,  whenever  a  neigh- 
bor or  stranger  came  in,  Kathleen,  fearing 
that  the  forbidden  name  might  become  the 
topic  of  conversation,  always  retired,  either 
to  another  room  or  left  the  house  altogether, 
in  order  to  relieve  her  o^\■n  family  from  the 
painful  predicament  in  which  their  promise 
of  silence  to  her  had  placed  them.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  Hanua  pe;-ceived  with 
equal  sui-prise  and  pleasui-c  that  she  kept  her 
ground. 

"  Sit  ye,  merry  jinteels  !  "  said  Finigan,  as 
he  entered  ;  "  I  hope  I  see  you  all  in  good 
health  and  spirits  ;  I  hope  I  do  ;  although  I 
am  afraid  if  what  fame — an'  by  the  way,  Mi-s. 
Cavanagh,  my  classicality  tells  me,  that  the 
poet  jMai'o  blundered  like  a  Hibernian,  when 
he  made  the  same  fame  a  trumpeter,  in 
which,  wid  the  exception  of  one  point,  he 
was  completely  out  of  keeping.  There's  not 
in  all,  lithcrature  another  instance  of  a  female 
ti-umpeter ;  and  for  sound  i-aisons— if  the 
fair  sex  were  to  get  possession  of  the  tuba, 
God  help  the  world,  for  it  would  soon  be  a 
noisy  one.  However,  let  me  recollect  my- 
self— where  was  I  ?  Oh  !  ay — I  am  afniid 
that  if  what  fame  says — an'  by  the  way,  her 
trumpet  must  have  been  a  speaking  one— be 
tiiie,  that  there's  a  fair  individual  here  whose 
spirits  are  not  of  the  most  exalted  (character  ; 
and  indeed,  and  as  I  am  the  noblest  work  of 
God — an  honest  man— I  feel  sorry  to  hear 
the  fact." 

The  first  jDortion  of  this  address,  we  need 
scarcely  say,  was  the  only  part  of  it  which 
was  2)roperly  understood,  if  we  except  a 
word  or  two  at  the  dose. 

"  God  save  you,  Misther  Finigan." 

"  O'Finigan,  if  you  plase,  llrs.  Cavanagh." 

"  Well,  well,"  she  replied,  '•  O'Finigan, 
since  it  must  be  so  ;  but  in  troth  I  can't 
always  remember  it,  Misther  Finigan,  in  re- 
giU-d  that  you  didn't  always  stand  out  for  it 
yourself.  Is  there  any  news  stii-riu',  you 
that's  abroad  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  news,  ma'am  ;  but  cun-ent 
repoi-ts  that  ai-e  now  no  novelty.  The 
M'Mahon's — " 

"Oh,  never  mind  llwm,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Cavauiigh,  glancing  at  her  daughter,  '•  if  you 
have  any  other  news  let  us  hear  it— piiss 
over  the  Jl'JIahons — they're  not  worth  oui' 
talk,  at  least  somfl  o'  them." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Cavanagh  ; — if  Achillea 
at  the  head  of  his  myrmidons  was  to  inform 
me  to  that  effect,  I'd  tell  him  he  had  mis- 
taken his  customer.     My  principle,  ma'am— 
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aud  'tis  one  I  gloiy  in — is  to  defend  the  ab- 
sent in  gineral,  for  it  is  both  charitable  aud 
ginerons  to  do  so — in  gineral,  I  say  ;  but 
when  I  know  that  they  are  unjustly  aspersed, 
I  contemplate  it  as  an  act  of  duty  on  my  part 
to  vindicate  them." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Cavanagh,  "that's 
all  very  right  an'  thrue,  Mr.  Finigan." 

"It  is,  Mr.  Finig — O'Finigan,"  obsei-ved 
James  Cavanagh,  who  was  jjresent,  "and 
your  words  are  a  credit  and  an  honor  to 
you." 

"Thanks,  James,  for  the  compliment ;  for 
it  is  but  truth.  The  scandal  I  say  (he  j)ro- 
ceeded  without  once  regarding  the  hint 
thrown  out  by  Mrs.  Cavanagh)  which  has 
been  so  studiously  disseminated  against 
Bryan  M'Mahon — spare  your  nods  and  winks, 
Mi-s.  Cavanagh,  for  if  you  winked  at  me  with 
as  many  eyes  as  Argus  had,  and  nodded  at 
me  wid  as  many  heads  as  Hydra,  or  that 
baste  in  the  Revelaytions,  I'd  not  suppress  a 
syllable  of  truth  ; — no,  ma'am,  the  siippresxio 
vei'i's  no  habit  of  mine  ;  and  I  say  and  assert 
— ay,  and  asseverate — that  that  honest  and 
high-spirited  young  man,  named  Biyan  or 
Bernai'd  M'Mahon,  is  the  ^dctim  of  villany 
and  falsehood — ay,  of  devilish  hatred  and  in- 
genious but  cowardly  vituperation." 

"Kathleen,"  whispered  her  sister,  "will 
you  come  out,  dai'lin'?  this  talk  must  be 
painful  to  you." 

Kathleen  gave  her  a  look  of  much  mingled 
sorrow  and  entreaty  as  went  to  her  heart. 
Hanna,  whose  head  had  been  lovingly  re- 
clining on  her  sister's  bosom,  pressed  her 
g3ntly  but  affectionately  to  her  heai-t,  and 
made  no  reialy. 

"  You  wor  always  a  friend  of  his,"  replied 
Mi-s.  Cavanagh,  "an'  of  course  you  sj)ake  as 
a  friend." 

"Yes,"  said  Finigan,  "I  always  was  a 
friend  of  his,  because  I  always  knew  his  hon- 
esty, his  love  of  truth,  liis  hatred  of  a  mane 
action,  ay,  and  his  generosity  and  courage. 
I  knew  him  from  the  very  egg,  I  may  say — 
al)  ovo — Mrs.  Cavanagh  ;  it  was  I  instilled  his 
first  princij)les  into  him.  Oh  !  I  know  well ! 
I  never  had  a  scholar  I  was  so  proud  out  of. 
Hycy  Biu'ke  was  smart,  quick,  and  cunning  ; 
but  then  he  was  traicherous  -  something  of 
a  coward  when  he  had  his  match — strongly 
addicted  to  fiction  in  most  of  his  narratives, 
and  what  was  still  a  worse  point  about  him, 
he  had  the  infamous  ingenuity,  whenever  he 
bad  a  point  to  gain — such  as  beljdng  a  boy 
and  taking  away  his  characther — of  making 
truth  discharge  all  the  blackguard  duties  of 
falsehoood.  Oh !  I  know  them  both  well ! 
But  who  among  all  I  ever  enUghtened  wid 
instruction  was  the  boy  that  always  tould 
the  ti-uth,  even  when  it  went  against  him- 


self ?— why,  Biyan  M'Mahon.  Whc  c-^or  de- 
fended the  absent? — why,  Brj-an  M'Mahon. 
Who  ever  and  always  took  the  ii?.:-t  ot  the 
weak  and  defenceless  nc;::last  the  strong  and 
tyrannical? — whv,  Bryan  M'Mahon.  Who 
fought  for  his  religion,  too,  when  the  young 
heretics  used  to  turn  it,  or  try  to  turn  it, 
into  ridicule  —ay,  and  when  cowardly  and 
traicherous  Jycy  used  to  sit  quietly  bj-,  and 
either  put  the  insult  in  his  pocket,  or  curry 
favor  wid  the  young  sneering  vagabonds  tha't 
abused  it  ?  And  yet,  at  the  time  Hycy  was 
a  thousand  times  a  greater  little  bigot  than 
Bryan.  The  one,  ■wid  a  juvenile  rabble  at 
his  back,  three  to  one,  was  a  tyrant  over  the 
young  schismatics  ;  whilst  Biyan,  like  a  brave 
youth  as  he  was,  ever  and  always  protected 
them  against  the  disadvantage  of  numbers, 
and  insisted  on  showing  them  fair  play.  I 
am  warm,  Mi-s.  Cavanagh,"  he  continued, 
"and  heat,  you  know,  generates  thirst.  I 
know  that  a  drop  o'  the  right  sort  used  to 
be  somewhere  undher  this  same  roof ;  but 
I'm  afraid  if  the  fama  clamoxa  be  thrue,  that 
the  side  of  the  argument  I  have  taken  isn't 
exactly  such  as  to  guarantee  me  a  touch  at 
the  native — that  is,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
there's  any  in  the  house." 

This  request  was  followed  by  a  short  sil- 
ence. The  Cavanagh's  ah,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Kathleen,  looked  at  each  other,  but 
every  eye  was  marked  either  by  indecision 
or  indifference.  At  length  Hanna  looked  at 
her  sister,  and  simply  said,  "dear  Kath- 
leen ! " 

"He  has  done,"  rejilied  the  latter,  in  a 
low  voice,  "what  I  had  not  the  generosity  to 
do — he  has  defended  the  absent." 

"Darling  Kathleen,"  Hanna  whispered, 
and  then  pressed  her  once  more  to  her  heart. 
"You  inust  have  it,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  said 
she — "you  must  have  it,  and  that  immedi- 
ately ; "  and  as  she  spoke,  she  proceeded  to 
a  cupboard  from  which  she  produced  a  large 
black  bottle,  tilled  with  that  i^eculiar  liquid 
to  which  our  worthy  pedagogue  was  so  de- 
votedly addicted. 

"Ah,"  said  he,  on  receiving  a  bimiper 
from  the  fair  hand  of  Hanna,  "let  the 
M'Mahons  alone  for  the  old  original— indeed 
I  ought  to  say — aboriginal  hospitality. 
Thanks,  Miss  Hanna  ;  in  the  meantime  I  will 
enunciate  a  toast,  and  although  we  shall  not 
draw  very  strongly  upon  sentiment  for  the 
terms,  it  shall  be  plain  and  pith\- ;  here  is 
'  that  the  saddle  of  infamy  may  be  soon 
placed  upon  the  right  horse,'  and  maj'be 
there's  an  individual  not  a  thousand  miles 
from  us,  and  who  is  besides  not  altogether 
incognizant  of  the  learned  languages,  includ- 
ing a  tolerably  comprehensive  circle  of 
mathematics,  who  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
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eontribute  to  the  consummation  of  tliat 
most  desii-able  eveut ;  here  then,  I  repate,  is 
the  toast — '  may  the  sruhlle  of  infamy  soon 
be  placed  upon  the  ri^ht  horse  ! ' " 

HaviuK  drunk  off  the  glass,  he  turneil  the 
mouth  of  it  down  upon  his  corduroy  breech- 
es, as  an  intimation  that  he  miji;ht  prob- 
ably find  it  uecessai-y  to  have  recooi-se  to  it 
again. 

Hanna  observed,  or  rather  we  should  say, 
felt,  that  as  Finigan  proceeded  with  his  rem- 
iniscences of  ^I'Mahon's  school-boy  days  and 
the  enumeration  of  his  vu-tues,  her  sister's 
heiU-t  and  bosom  ijuivered  with  deep  and  al- 
most irrepressible  emotion.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  msms  man- 
ner, because  he  was  in  earnest,  and  it  was 
quite  evident  that  Kathleen's  spirit  had 
caught  it  us  he  went  iJoiig,  and  that  her 
heart  recognized  the  truth  of  the  picture 
whicli  he  was  drawing.  We  say  she  htei-;dly 
felt  the  quiverings  of  her  sister's  heart 
against  her  own,  and  to  do  the  admirable 
girl  justice,  she  rejoiced  to  recognize  these 
manifestations  of  retiu-ning  affection. 

"  It  was  only  yesterday,"  continued  Fini- 
gan,  resuming  the  discoui-se,  "  that  I  met 
BrviUi  M'Mahou,  and  by  the  way,  he  has 
sorrow  and  distress,  poor  fello>s',  in  his  face. 
'  Bryan,'  said  I,  '  is  it  true  that  you  and  your 
father's  family  are  preparing  to  go  to  that 
ri'ftii/iuin  pcccaturuin,  America — that  over- 
grown cupping-glass  which  is  drawing  the 
best  blood  of  our  country  out  of  it  ? ' 

"  '  The  peo])le  of  L'eland,'  he  replied,  '  have 
a  right  to  bless  God  that  there  is  such  a 
country  to  fly  to,  imd  to  resave  them  from  a 
Lxud  where  they're  neglected  and  over- 
looked. It  1.1  true,  Mr.  O'Finigau,'  he  pro- 
ceeded— '  we  have  nothing  in  this  country  to 
Uve  for  now.' 

"  '  And  so  you  are  preparing  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  I  ought  rather  say,'  he  replied, '  that  we 
are  prepai-ed  ;  we  go  in  anotlier  mouth  ;  I 
only  wish  we  were  tliere  alreatly.' 

"'I  fear,  Bryim,'  said  I,  'that  you  have 
not  been  well  trated  of  late.'  He  looked  at 
me  with  something  Uke  suqjrise,  but  said 
nothing;  'and  in  a  quarter,'  1  added,  'that 
was  the  last  from  which  you  were  prepai-ed 
to  expect  ju.stice  without  mercy.' 

"'I  don't  understand  you,'  he  replied 
sharply  ;  '  what  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  '  Bryan,'  said  I,  '  I  scorn  a  moral  cu'cum- 
bendibus  where  the  dii-ect  truth  is  uecessarj* ; 
I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  fear  it  is  burth- 
ened  wid  too  much  um^omfortable  ^■eracity, 
that  Ivathleen  Cavauagh  luix  donm-d  Ihf  black 
aij)*  in  doing  the  judicial  upon  you,  and  that 

•  Alliidine  to  tbo  pr.-ictice  of  putting  on  the 
lilai'k  cap  when  the  Ju(l|;u  uoudemos  a  felon  to 
deatb. 


she  considei-s  her  sentence  equal  to  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  unchangeable— 
or,  like  those  of  our  o\vn  blessed  churcli — 
wid  revereuce  be  tlip  analogy  made — alto- 
gether infallible.'  His  eye  blazed  as  I  spoke  ; 
he  caught  me  here  by  the  collar  wid  a  grip 
that  made  me  quake— 'Another  word  against 
Kathleen  Cavauagh,'  he  replied,  '  and  I  will 
shake  every  joint  of  j'our  carcass  out  of  its 
place.'  His  httle  sister,  Dora,  was  wid  him 
at  the  time  ;  '  Give  him  a  shake  or  two  as  it 
I  is,'  she  added,  egging  him  on,  '  for  what  he 
has  said  already  ; '  throth  she's  a  lively  little 
I  Jady  that,  an'  if  it  wasn't  that  she  has  a  pair 
j  of  dark  shining  eyes,  and  sweet  features — ay, 
i  and  as  coaxiu'  a  figure  of  her  own — however, 
j  sorra  may  care,  somehow,  I  defy  any  one  to 
be  angry  wid  her." 

"  Come,  Mr.  O'Finigan,"  said  James,  ap- 
proaching him,  "  you  must  have  another 
glass." 

"Well  no,  James,"  he  replied,  "I  think 
not." 

"Faith,  but  I  say  you  will  ;  if  it  was  only 
to  hear  what  Dora  —  hem — what  Bry.m 
said." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  master,  allowing  him 
to  take  the  glass  which  he  received  again 
brimming,  "thanks,  James." 

"  '  Well,'  said  Bryan,  lettiu'  go  my  collar, 
'  blame  any  one  you  like  ;  blame  me,  bl;inie 
Vanstou,  blame  Chevydale,  Fethertongc,  any- 
body, everybody,  the  Priest,  the  Bishop,  the 
Pope,— but  don't  dai-e  to  bkme  Kathleen 
Cavauagh.' 

"  '  Why,'  said  I,  '  has  she  been  right  hi  her 
condemnation  of  you  ? ' 

" '  She  has,'  he  replied,  with  a  warmth  of 
enthusiasm  which  lit  up  his  whole  features ; 
i  '  she  has  done  nothing  but  what  was  ri^;'':t 
I  She  just  acted  as  she  ought,  and  all  I  can 
I  say  is,  that  I  know  I'm  not  worthy  of  her. 
j  and  never  was.     God  bless  her ! ' 

"  'And  don't  let  nn;  liear,'  said  Dora,  tak- 
I  ing  up  the  dialogue,  '  that  ever  you'll  men- 
i  tiou  her  name  wid  disrespect— mark  that, 
I  Mr.  O'Finigan,  or  it'll  be  woi-se  for  you  a 
I  thrifle.' 

i  "  Her  brother  looked  on  her  wd  compla- 
j  cent  affection,  and  patting  her  on  the  head, 
said,  '  Come,  darUng,  don't  beat  him  now. 
j  You  see  the  risk  you  run,'  he  added,  as  they 
j  went  away,  '  so  don't  draw  downi  Dora's  ven- 
geance  on  j-our  heail.  She  might  forgive 
,  you  an  offence  against  herself ;  but  she 
j  wont  forgive  you  one  against  Kathleen  Cav- 
I  anagh ;  and.  Mister  O'Finigan,  neillier  luiU 
I/.'" 

" Masther,"  said  James  Cavanagh,  "you'll 
stop  to-night  with  us '? " 

"  No,  James,  I  have  an  engagement  of 
more  importance  than  you  could  e\  er  dlu-ame 
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of,  and  abon!. — but  I'm  not  free  or  at  liberty 
to  develop  the  jjlot  —for  plot  it  is— at  any 
greater  length.  Many  thants  to  you  in  the 
mane  time  for  your  hospitable  intentions  ; 
but  before  I  go,  I  have  a  word  to  say.  Now, 
what  do  j'ou  think  of  that  young  man's  gine- 
rosity,  who  would  rather  have  himself  thought 
guiltj'  than  have  her  thought  wrong ;  for, 
whi.-5per, — I  say  he's  not  guilty,  and  maj'be — 
but,  no  matther,  time  will  tell,  and  soon  teU, 
too,  pliii.sc  God." 

So  saying  he  took  up  his  hat,  and  politely 
wished  them  a  pleasant  evening,  but  firmlj' 
refused  to  taste  another  di'op  of  liquor, 
"lest,"  he  added,  "  it  might  denude  him  cff 
the  necessary  qualiiications  for  aecomphshing 
the  enterprise  on  which  he  was  bint.'' 

When  he  was  gone,  Kathleen  brought  her 
sister  to  their  own  room,  and  throwing  hoi-- 
self  on  her  bosom,  she  spoke  not,  but  wept 
calmly  and  in  silence  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes. 

"Kathleen,"  said  Hanna,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  this,  and  I  often  wshed  for  it." 

"  Whisht,  dear  Hanna,"  she  replied ; 
"  don't  speak  to  me  at  present.  I'm  not  fit 
to  talk  on  that  unfortunate  subject  yet. 
'  Forgive  us  our  trespassess  as  we — we — 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ! '  Oh  ! 
Hanna  darling,  how  have  /  prayed  ?  "  They 
then  rejoined  the  family. 


CHAPTER  XXHL 

Harry  Clintnii\i  Benevolence  Defeated — Ilis  Uncle's 
Trencher y  —The  Marriage  of  Kathleen  and  Ed- 
ward Burke  Determined  on. 

This  partial  restoration  of  M'Malion  to  the 
afifections  of  Kathleen  Cavanagh  might  have 
terminated  in  a  full  and  jjerfect  reconciliation 
between  them,  were  it  not  for  cu'cumstances 
which  we  are  about  to  detail.  From  what 
our  readers  know  of  young  Chnton,  we  need 
not  assure  them  that,  although  wild  and  fond 
of  pleasure,  he  was  by  no  means  devoid  of 
either  generosity  or  ijrinciple.  There  were 
indeed  few  individuals,  jjei'liajis  scarcely  any, 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  felt  a  deej)er  or 
manher  sympathy  for  the  adverse  late  and 
evil  repute  which  had  come  so  suddenly, 
and,  as  he  believed  in  his  soul,  undeservedly, 
upon  Bryan  M'JMahon.  He  resolved  accord- 
ingly to  make  an  eifort  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  the  unfortunate  young  man's  chai-ac- 
ter  right  with  the  pubUc,  or  if  not  with  the 
public,  at  least  in  that  quarter  where  such  a 
sei-vice  might  prove  most  beneficial  to  him, 
we  mean  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's  family.  Ac- 
cordingly, one   morning  after  bi'eakfast  as 


his  uncle  sat  readnig  the  new-spaj^er,  he  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows  : — 

"  By  the  way,  uncle,  you  must  excuse  me 
for  asking  you  a  question  or  two." 

"  Certainly,  Harry.  Did  I  not  often  desire 
you  never  to  hesitate  asking  me  any  ques- 
tion you  -ndsh  ?     Why  should  you  not  ?  " 

"  This,  however,  may  be  trencliing  a  little 
upon  the  secrets  of  your — your — profession." 

"  What  is  it  ?— what  is  it  ?  " 

"  You  remember  the  seizure  you  mado 
some  time  ago  in  the  townland  of  Aha- 
darra  ?  " 

"  I  do  perfectly  well." 

"  Now,  uncle,  excuse  me.  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
you  if  you  know  the  person  who  furnished 
you  with  information  on  that  subject.  Mark, 
I  don't  wish  nor  desire  to  know  his  name  ; 
I  only  ask  if  you  know  it?" 

"  No,  I  do  not." 

"Do  you  not  suspect  it?  It  came  to  you 
anonymously,  did  it  not  ?  " 

"  Whj',  you  are  raking  me  with  a  fire  of 
cross-examination,  Harry  ;  but  it  did." 

"  Should  you  wish  to  know,  uncle  ?  " 

"Undoubtedly,  I  wish  to  know  those  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  that  fortunate 
event." 

"  Don't  say  wc,  uncle  ;  speak  only  for  your- 
self." 

"I  should  wish  to  know,  though." 

"Pray  have  you  the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  have :  you  will  find  it  in  one  of  the 
uppier  pigeon  holes;  I  can't  say  whicli  ;  tow- 
ards the  left  hand.  I  placed  it  there  yes- 
terday, as  it  turned  iip  among  some  other 
communications  of  a  similar  stamp." 

In  a  few  moments  his  nephew  returned, 
with  the  precious  document  in  his  hands. 

"Now,  uncle,"  he  proceeded,  as  he  se.ated 
himself  at  the  table,  "you  admit  that  this  is 
the  letter  ?  " 

"  I  admit — why,  you  blockhead,  does  not 
the  letter  itself  jsrove  as  much  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  I  know  the  scoundi-el  who 
sent  you  tliis  letter." 

"  I  grant  you  he  is  a  scoundrel,  Hari-y  ; 
nobody,  I  assure  you,  despises  his  tools  more 
than  I  do,  as  in  general  every  man  does  who 
is  forced  to  make  use  of  them.     Go  on." 

"  The  man  who  sent  you  that  letter  was 
Hycy  Bm-ke." 

"  Very  Ukely,"  rephed  the  cool  old  Still- 
Hound  ;  "  But  I  did  not  think  he  would  ever 
I  place  us — " 

"  You,  sir,  if  you  please." 

"Very  well,  vie,  sir,  if  you  please,  under 
such  an  important  obligation  to  him.  How 
do  you  know,  though,  that  it  was  he  who 
sent  it?" 

His  nephew  then  related  the  circumstance 
of  his  meeting  with  Nanny  Peety,  and  the 
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discoveiT  which  he  had  made  tlirou<jh  her  of 
tlic  letter  having  Ijeen  both  written  and  sent 
by  Hycy  to  the  post-olfice.  In  order,  be- 
sides, to  satisfy  his  relative  that  the  get- 
ting lip  of  the  still  was  a  plan  c(>n(;o('t€d  by 
Hycy  to  ruin  M'Mahon.  through  the  inediuiii 
of  the;  tine,  he  detailed  as  much  of  Hycy's 
fornur  proposal  to  him  as  he  conveniently 
could,  without  disclosing  the  part  which  he 
himself  hud  undertaken  to  perform  in  this 
concerted  moment. 

"  Well,  Hany,"  replied  the  old  fellow  after 
a  pause,  "  he's  a  d — d  scoundrel,  no  doulit ; 
but  as  his  scoundreUsm  is  his  owii,  I  don"t 
see  why  we  should  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves 
.  of  it.  'A\'ith  respect,  howevei",  to  M'Mahon, 
I  can  assure  you,  that  I  was  infonned  of  his 
intention  to  set  up  a  Still  a  good  while  before 
I  made  the  capture,  and  not  by  anonymous 
information  either.  Now,  what  would  you 
say  if  both  I  and  Fethertouge  knew  the  whole 
plot  long  before  it  was  put  in  practice  ?  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  screwed  his  hard  keen 
features  into  a  most  knavish  expression." 

"Yes,"  he  added;  "and  I  cm  tell  you 
that  both  the  agent  and  I  forwamed  M'Mahon 
against  suft'ering  himself  to  engage  in  any- 
tliing  illegal — which  was  our  duty  as  his 
friends  you  know — hem  !  " 

"Is  that  possible?"  said  his  nephew, 
blushing  for  this  villianous  admission. 

"Quite  possible,"  replied  the  other  ;  "  how- 
ever, as  I  said,  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of  his  villany." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  was  al)out  to  say, 
sir,"  replied  his  nephew,  still  musing  on 
what  he  had  heard. 

"  Right,  Harry  ;  the  farm  is  a  good  thuig, 
or  wiU  be  so,  at  least." 

"  The  farm,  sir  !  but  I  did  not  speak  with 
reference  to  the  farm." 

"Then  with  reference  to  wlud  did  you 
speak  ?  " 

"I  meant,  sir,  that  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  avail  ourselves  of  his  villanj-,  in  setting 
M'Mahon  right  with  the  public  as  fai-  as  we 
could." 

"  With  the  whole  public  ! — whew  !  ■\i\'hy, 
my  good  young  man,  I  thought  the  days  of 
giants  aud  windmills  had  gone  by." 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  the  nephew,  "at 
all  events  there  is  one  thing  you  must  do  for 
me.  I  wish  you  to  see  old  Gerald  Cavanagh, 
and  as  far  as  you  can  to  restore  his  conli- 
dence  in  the  honesty  and  iutefjinty  of  young 
M'AIahon.  State  to  him  that  you  have 
rcjuson  to  know  that  his  son  has  a  bitter 
enemy  in  the  neighborhood  ;  that  great  in- 
justice had  been  done  to  him  in  many  ways, 
and  that  j-ou  would  be  glad  that  a  reconcilia- 
tion should  tiike  place  between  the  fami- 
lies.' 


"  And  so  I  am  to  set  out  upon  the  wild 
goose  chase  of  reconciling  a  wench  and  a 
fellow,  without  knowing  wliy  or  wlierefore." 

"  No,  sir — not  at  all  -I  will  make  Cavanagh 
call  upon  you." 

"I  don't  understand  this,"  replied  the 
uncle,  rubbing  behind  his  ear;  "I  don't 
perceive  ;  but  pray  what  interest  have  you  in 
the  matter  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  honor,  uncle,  none  in  life,  un- 
less an  anxiety  to  serve  poor  IM'Mahon.  Tlio 
world  is  down  upon  him  about  that  vote 
which,  considering  all  the  circumstances, 
was  more  creditable  to  him  than  otherwise. 
I  know,  however,  that  in  consecjucnce  of  the 
estrangement  between  him  and  ]\Iiss  Cavan- 
agh, he  is  bent  on  emigrating.  //  is  thai 
fad  ivhich  prcanes  upon  liiin  most.  Now  will 
you  oblige  me  in  this,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Let  Cavanagh  call  upon  me,"  he  replied, 
"  and  if  I  can  say  anything  to  soften  the  old 
fellow,  perhaiJsI  will." 

"Thank  you,  uncle — thank  you — I  shall 
not  forget  this  kindness." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  his  uncle,  "  I  am  going 
down  to  Fethertonge  on  a  certain  matter  of 
business,  you  understand,  and — let  me  see — ■ 
why,  if  Cavanagh  calls  on  me  to-morrow 
about  ele\*en,  I  shall  see  him  at  all  events." 

Young  Clinton  felt  suii^rised  and  grieved 
at  what  his  uncle  had  just  hinted  to  him  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  felt  considerably 
elated  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  these  two 
families,  and  with  this  excellent  motive  in 
view  he  went  to  Cavanagh,  with  whom  he 
had  a  private  conversation.  Having  been 
made  aware  by  M'Mahon  himself  of  Cav- 
anagh's  prejudice  against  him,  and  the  pre- 
dilections of  himself  and  his  wife  for  an  al- 
liance into  Burke's  family,  he  merely  told 
him  that  his  uncle  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
the  next  day  about  eleven  o'clock,  upon 
which  the  other  promised  to  attend  to  that 
gentleman. 

Old  Clinton,  on  his  way  to  Fethertonge's, 
met  that  worthy  individual  riding  into  Bally- 
macan. 

"  I  was  going  down  to  you,"  said  ho ; 
"  but  where  are  you  bound  for?  " 

"Into  town,"  replied  the  ageni  ;  "have 
you  any  objection  to  ride  that  way  ' " 

"  None  in  the  world  ;  it  is  just  the  same  to 
me.     Well,  how  arc  matters  proceeding?  " 

"  Not  by  any  means  well,"  replied  the 
other,  "I  begin  to  feel  something  like  alarm. 
I  wish  we  had  those  M'Mahons  out  of  the 
country.  Vauston  has  paid  that  d— d  gooso 
Chevydale  a  visit,  and  I  fear  that  unless  the 
Ahadarra  man  and  his  father,  and  the  whole 
cr«'W  of  them,  soon  leave  the  country,  we 
shall  break  down  in  oui-  object." 
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"  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?  "  said  the  gauger, 
stai-tiug  ;  "  bj-  Jove,  it  is  well  I  know  this  in 
time." 

"I  don't  luiderstand." 

"Why,"  continued  Clinton,  "I  was  about 
to  take  a  foolish  step  to-morrow  morning, 
for  the  express  purpose,  I  believe,  of  keeping 
him,  and  probably  the  whole  family  in  the 
country." 

He  then  detailed  the  conversation  that  he 
had  with  his  nephew,  upon  which  Fether- 
tonge  convinced  him  that  there  was  more  in 
the  wind  with  respect  to  that  step,  than 
either  he  or  his  nephew,  who  he  assured 
him  was  made  a  cat's  j^aw  of  in  the  business, 
susi^ected.  "That's  a  deep  move,"  said  the 
agent,  "  but  we  shall  defeat  them,  notwith- 
standing. Everything,  however,  depends 
upon  their  leaving  the  country  before  Chevy- 
dale  happens  to  come  at  the  real  state  of  the 
case  ;  still,  it  will  go  hard  or  we  shall  baffle 
both  him  and  them  yet." 

^Miether  Clinton  was  sure  that  the  step 
lu'ged  upon  him  by  his  nephew  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  generous  regard  for  M'Mahon,  or 
that  the  former  was  made  a  mere  tool  for 
ultimate  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the  Aha- 
darra  man,  as  he  called  him  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  the 
hour  of  eleven  came  the  next  morning,  he 
was  prepared  to  set  his  nephew's  generosity 
aside,  and  act  upon  Fethertonge's  theory  of 
doing  everything  in  his  power  to  get  the 
whole  connection  out  of  the  country,  "Ha," 
he  exclaimed,  "I  now  understand  what 
Harry  meant  with  resjject  to  their  emigra- 
tion—'  It  !.-.■  that  fad  lohich  presses  upon  him 
most.'  Oh  ho  !  is  it  so,  indeed  !  Very  good, 
Ml-.  M'Mahon — we  shall  act  accordingly." 

Gerald  Cavanagh  had  been  made  ac- 
quainted by  his  wife  on  the  day  before  with 
the  partial  revival  of  his  daughter's  affection 
for  Bryan  M'Mahon,  as  well  as  with  the 
enthusiastic  defense  of  him  made  by  Fini- 
gan,  two  circumstances  which  gave  him 
much  concern  and  anxiety.  On  his  return, 
however,  from  Chnton's,  his  family  observed 
that  there  was  something  of  a  satisfactory 
expression  mingled  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
gi'ave  thought  in  liis  face.  The  truth  is,  if 
the  worthy  man  thought  for  a  moment  that 
the  ultimate  loss  of  M'Mahon  would  have 
seriously  injured  her  peace  of  mind,  he  would 
have  bitterly  regretted  it,  and  perhaps  en- 
couragn  a  reconciliation.  This  was  a  result, 
howev-'---,  that  he  could  scarcely  comprehend. 
That  ^ilie  might  fret  and  pine  for  a  few 
mouth  i  or  so  was  the  worst  he  could  cal- 
culate upon,  and  of  coui-se  he  took  it  for 
gi-anteu,  that  the  moment  her  affection  for 
one  was  effaced,  another  might  stej)  in, 
without  any  great  risk  of  disappointment. 


"Well,  Gerald,"  said  his  wife,  "what  did 
Gauger  Clinton  want  with  you  ?  " 

Gerald  looked  at  his  two  daughters  and 
sighed  uucousciouslj'.  "It's not  good  news," 
he  i^roceeded,  "  in  one  sense,  but  it  is  in 
another  ;  it's  good  news  to  all  my  family  but 
that  girl  sittiu'  there,"  pointing  to  Kathleen. 

Unfortunately  no  evil  intelligence  could 
have  rendered  the  unhappy  girl's  cheek  paler 
than  it  was  ;  so  that,  so  far  as  appearances 
went,  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  effect 
this  startling  communication  had  upon  her. 

"I  was  down  wid  Mi.sther  Clinton,"  he 
proceeded;  "he  hard  a  rejjort  that  there 
was  about  to  be  a  makin'  up  of  the  differences 
between  Katlileen  there  and  Bryan,  and  he 
sent  for  me  to  say,  that,  for  the  girl's  sake — 
who  he  said  was,  as  he  had  hard  from  all 
quarthers,  a  respectable,  genteel  girl — he 
couldn't  suff'er  a  young  man  so  full  of  thraich- 
ery  and  desate.  as  he  had  good  raisous  to 
know  Bryan  M'Mahon  was,  to  impose  him- 
self upon  her  or  her  family.  He  cautioned 
I  me,"  he  proceeded,  "and  all  of  us  against 
I  him  ;  and  said  that  if  I  allowed  a  marriage  to 
[  take  place  between  him  and  my  daughter, 
he'd  soon  bring  disgrace  ujjon  her  and  us, 
as  well  as  himself.  '  You  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  ]Mr.  Cavanagh,'  says  he,  '  that  is  not  a 
thrifle  'ud  make  me  send  for  you  in  sieh  a 
business  ;  but,  as  I  happen  to  know  the  stuff 
he  is  made  of,  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  him 
take  a  decent  family  in  so  distastefully.  To 
my  own  knowledge,  Cavanagh,'  said  he, 
'  he'd  desave  a  saint,  much  less  your  innocent 
and  uususpectin'  daughter.' " 

"But,  father,"  said  Hanna,  "you  know 
there's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that  report ; 
and  ma_yn't  all  that  has  been  said,  or  at  least 
some  of  what  has  been  said  against  Bryan, 
be  as  much  a  lie  as  that?  Wiio  on  earth 
could  sich  a  report  come  from  ?  " 

"I  axed  Mr.  Clinton  the  same  question," 
said  the  father,  "  and  it  appeai-s  that  it  came 
from  Bryan  himself." 

"  Oh,  God  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  Hanna  ; 
"  foi',  if  it's  a  thing  that  he  said  that,  he'd  say 
anj'thing." 

"I  don't  know,"  returned  the  father,  "I 
onlj'  spake  it  as  I  hard  it,  and,  what  is  more, 
I  believe  it — I  believe  it  after  \vhat  I  hai'd 
this  day  ;  everj'body  knows  him  now — man, 
woman,  an'  child.  Clwernah !  what  an 
escajje  that  innocent  girl  had  of  him  !  " 

Katlileen  rose  up,  went  over  to  her  father, 
and,  placing  her  hand  ujDon  his  shoulder, 
was  about  to  speak,  but  she  checked  her- 
self ;  and,  after  looking  at  them  aU,  as  it 
were  by  turns,  with  a  look  of  distraction  and 
calm  but  concentrated  agony,  she  returned 
again  to  her  seat,  but  did  not  sit  down. 

"  After   aU,"   she    exclaimed,    "  there  has 
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been  no  new  crime  brought  against  him,  not 
one ;  but,  if  I  acted  wrou'gly  and  ungener- 
ously once,  I  won't  do  so  again.  Hanna,  see 
his  sister  Dora,  say  I  give  him  the  next  three 
weeks  to  clear  himself  ;  and,  father,  listen  ! 
if  he  doesn't  do  so  witliin  that  time,  take  me, 
marry  iiic  to  Edward  Burke  if  you  wish — of 
coursfi  Hycy's  out  of  the  question — siuceyou 
must  hive  it  so,  for  the  sooner  I  go  to  my 
grave  the  butter.  There's  his  last  chance, 
let  him  take  it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  listen 
to  mc,  one  and  all  of  you.  I  cannot  bear  this 
long  ;  tlicrc's  a  dry  burning  pain  about  my 
heart,  and  a  weight  upon  it  will  soon  put  mc 
out  of  the  reach  of  disappointment  and  sor- 
row. Oil,  Bryan  JI'Mahon,  can  you  be  what 
is  said  of  you  !  and,  if  you  can,  oh,  why  did 
we  ever  meet,  or  why  did  I  ever  see  you  !  " 

Her  sister  Hanna  attemi^ted  to  console 
lier,  but  for  once  she  failed.  Katldeen  would 
hear  no  comfort,  for  she  said  she  stood  in 
need  of  none. 

"  My  mind  is  all  dark,"  said  she,  "  or 
rather  it  is  sick  of  this  miserable  work. 
Why  am  I  fastened  ujion  by  such  sufi'ering 
and  distraction '?  Don't  attempt  at  present 
to  console  me,  Hanna ;  I  won't,  because  I 
can't  be  consoled.  I  wish  I  knew  tliis  man 
^whether  ho  is  lionest  or  not.  If  he  is  the 
villain  they  say  ho  is,  and  that  with  a  falsa 
mask  upon  him,  he  has  imi:)osed  himself 
on  me,  and  gained  my  affections  by  hyi>oc- 
risy  and  deceit,  why,  Hanna,  my  d:uiing 
sister,  I  could  stab  him  to  the  heart.  To 
think  that  I  ever  should  come  to  love  a 
villain  that  could  betray  his  church,  his 
country,  me— and  take  a  bribe  ;  yes,  he  has 
done  it,"  she  proceeded,  catching  iire  from 
the  force  of  her  own  detestation  of  what 
was  wrong.  "Here,  Hanna,  I  call  back 
my  words — I  give  him  no  further  warn- 
ing than  he  has  got :  he  knows  the  time, 
the  greater  part  of  it  is  past,  and  has  he 
ever  made  a  single  attempt  to  clear  him- 
self? No,  because  he  cannot.  I  despise 
him  ;  he  is  unworthy  of  me,  and  I  fear  he 
ever  was.  Here,  father,"  she  said  with 
vehemence,  "listen  tome,  my  dear  father; 
and  you,  my  inother,  beloved  mother,  hear 
me  !  At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks  I  will 
marry  Edward  Burke  ;  he  is  a  modest,'  and 
I  think  an  honest  young  man,  who  would  not 
betray  liis  religion  nor  his  country,  nor — 
nor  -any  unhaj>py  girl  that  might  happen  to 
love  him  ;  oh,  no,  he  would  not— and  so,  after 
three  weeks— I  will  man-y  him.  Go  now  and 
tell  him  so— say  I  said  so ;  and  j'ou  may  rest 
assured  I  will  not  break  my  word,  although — 
I  may  break — break  my  lieart— my  heart ! 
Now,  Hanna,  come  out  and  walk,  dear — come 
out,  and  let  us  chat  of  other  matters ;  yes, 
of  other  matters  ;  and  you  can  tell  me  can- 


I  didly  whether  you  think  Brv.an  ^I'^Ialion 
such  a  villain."  Struck  by  her  own  words  she 
jiaused  almost  exhausted,  and,  bending  down, 
I  put  her  face  upon  her  hands,  and  by  a  long 
;  per.severing  eft'ort,  at  length  raised  lier  head, 
and  after  a  little  time  apjjcared  to  have  re- 
gained a  good  deal  of  composure;  bit  not 
without  tears — for  she  had  wejjt  bitterly. 

On  that  night  she  told  her  sister  that  the 
last  resolution  she  had  come  to  was  that  by 
which  she  was  determined  to  abide. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  like  a  mei-e  girl," 
she  said,  "  without  the  power  of  knowing  my 
I  own  mind— no  ;  let  what  may  come  I  will 
send  no  messages  after  him — and  as  sure  as 
I  have  life  I  will  marry  Edward  Burke  after 
the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  if  Bryan 
doesn't — but  it's  idle  to  talk  of  it— if  ho 
could  lie  would  have  done  it  before  now. 
Good-night,  dear  Hanna — good-night,"  and 
after  many  a  long  and  heavy  sigh  she  sank 
to  an  uneasy  and  troubled  slumber. 

Tlie  next  inoniing  Gerald  Cavanagh,  who 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  distracted  language 
of  his  daughter  on  the  preceding  night  paid 
an  early  visit  to  his  friend.  Jemmy  Burke. 
He  found  the  whole  family  assembled  at 
breakfast,  and  after  the  usual  salutations, 
was  asked  to  join  them,  which  invitation, 
however,  having  already  breakfasted,  he 
declined.  Hycy  had  of  late  been  very  much 
abroatl — that  is  to  say  he  was  out  very 
much  at  night,  and  dined  very  frequently  in 
the  head-iini  of  B:dlymacan,  when  one  would 
suppose  he  ought  to  have  dined  at  home. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  saluted  honest 
Gerald  with  a  politeness  peculiarly  ironical. 

"  Mr.  Cavanagh,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  I  see 
you  in  good  health,  sir.  How  are  all  the 
ladies? — Hannah,  the  neat,  and  Kathleen — 
ah,  Kathleen,  the  divine  1  " 

"  Troth,  they're  all  very  well,  I  thank  you, 
Hycy  ;  and  how  is  yourself?" 

"Free  from  fare,  Mr.  Cavanagh — a 
chartered  libertine." 

"  A  hbertinc  ! "  exclaimed  the  honest 
farmer  ;  "  trotli  I've  occasiinially  heard  as 
much  ;  but  until  I  heard  it  from  your  own 
lips  divil  a  word  of  it  I  believed." 

"He  is  only  jesting,  Mr.  Cavanagh,"  said 
his  brother  ;  "  he  doesn't  mean  exactly,  nor 
indeed  at  all,  what  you  supjjose  he  does." 

"Does  he  meiui  anything  at  all,  Ned?" 
said  liis  father,  diyly,  "  for  of  late  it's  no  aisy 
matther  to  understand  him." 

"  Well  said,  Mr.  Burke,"  replied  Hycy  ; 
"I  am  like  yourself,  becoming  exceedingly 
oracidar  of  la'e — -but,  5Ir.  Cavanagh,  touch- 
ing this  exquisite  union  which  is  contem- 
plated between  Adonis  and  Jmio  the  ox- 
eyed — does  it  still  liold  good,  that,  provided 
always  she  cannot  secure  the  corrupt  clod- 
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hopper,   she    -n-ill    in    that    case    condescend 
ujion  Adonis  ?  " 

"Gerald,"  said  the  father,  "as  there "s 
none  here  so  handy  at  the  nonsense  as  to 
understand  him,  the  best  way  is  to  let  him 
answer  himself."' 

"Begad,  Jemmy,"  said  Cavanagli,  "to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  haven't  nonsense  enough  to 
answer  the  last  question  at  any  rate  ;  unless 
he  takes  to  spealcin'  common-sense  I  won't 
undhertake  to  hould  any  further  discourse 
wid  him." 

"  Why  will  you  continue,"  said  his  brother 
in  a  low  voice,  "  to  render  yourself  Uable  to 
these  strong  rebuffs  from  plain  peojDle  ?  " 

"Well  said,  most  mtuhne— Solomon  sec- 
undus,  well  said." 

"Hycy,"  said  his  mother,  "you  ought  to 
remimber  that  every  one  didn't  get  the  edi- 
cation  you  did — an'  that  ignorant  jjeojale  like 
your  father  and  Gerald  Kavanagh  there  can't 
undhercomestand  one-half  o'  what  you  say. 
Sure  thej'  know  nothing  o'  book-larnin',  and 
why  do  you  give  it  them  ?  " 

"  Simply  to  move  their  metaphysics,  Mrs. 
Burke.  They  are  two  of  the  most  notorious 
metaphysicians  from  this  to  themselves  ;  but 
they  don't  jaossess  your  powers  of  ratiocina- 
tion, madam  ?  " 

\    "  No,"  replied  his  father  ;  "  nayther  are  we 
Rich  judges  of  horseflesh,  Hycy." 

Hycy  made  him  a  polite  bow,  and  replied, 
"  One  would  think  that  joke  is  jDretty  well 
worn  by  this  time,  jVIi-.  Burke.  Couldn't 
you  strike  out  something  original  now  ?  " 

"All  I  can  say  is,"  rejDlied  the  father, 
•'  that  the  joke  has  betther  bottom  than  the 
gaiTan  it  was  made  iijjon." 

Edward  now  arose  and  left  the  parlor,  evi- 
dently annoyed  at  the  empty  ribaldry  of  his 
brother,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Hj^cy  mount- 
ed his  horse  and  rode  towards  Ballymacan. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  follow 
Gerald  Cavanagh  in  the  account,  uncon- 
sciously one  sided  as  it  was,  of  the  consent 
which  he  assured  them  Kathleen  had  given,  on 
the  night  before,  to  marry  their  sou  Edward. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  before  they  separat- 
ed, the  match  was  absolutely  made  by  the 
two  worthies,  and  everything  arranged,  with 
the  exception  of  the  day  of  marriage,  which 
they  promised  to  <letermine  on  at  their  next 
meetiucc. 


CHAPTER  XXTV. 


The  state  of  the  country,  at  this  period  of 
our  narrative,  was  full  of  gloom  and  depres- 
sion.    Spring  had  now  set  in,  and  the  num- 


bers of  our  independent  and  most  industrious 
countrymen  that  flocked  towards  our  great 
seaports  were  reckoned  by  many  thousands  ; 
and  this  had  been  the  case  for  manj'  a  season 
previouslj'.  That  something  was  wrong,  and 
that  sometliing  is  wrong  in  the  country 
must,  alas !  be  evident  from  the  myriads 
who,  whilst  they  have  the  means  in  their 
hands,  are  anxious  to  get  out  of  it  as  f  ist  as 
they  can.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  country  in 
the  world,  a  population  so  affectionately  at- 
tached to  the  soil— to  the  place  of  their 
birth— as  the  Irish.  In  fact,  the  love  of  their 
native  fields,  their  green  meadows,  the  dark 
mountams,  and  the  glorious  torrents  that 
gush  from  them,  is  a  passion  of  which  they 
have  in  foreign  lands  been  often  known  to 
die.  It  is  called  Home  Sichiesfi,  and  we  are 
aware  ourselves  of  more  than  one  or  two 
cases  in  which  individuals,  in  a  comparativelj' 
early  stage  of  life,  have  pined  away  in  secret 
after  their  native  hills,  until  the  malady  be- 
coming known,  unfortunately  too  late,  they 
sought  once  more  the  green  fields  and  val- 
leys among  which  they  had  spent  their  youth, 
just  ill  time  to  lay  down  their  pale  cheeks 
and  rest  in  their  native  clay  for  ever  those 
hearts  which  absence  and  separation  from 
the  very  soil  had  broken. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  i^roof  of 
the  jsressure,  the  neglect,  the  hopelessness  of 
independence  or  comfort,  which  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  it,  have  piroduced,  than  the  fact 
that  the  strong  and  sacred  attachment  which 
we  liave  described  is  utterly  incapable  of  at- 
tacluQg  them  as  residents  in  a  country  so  in- 
describably dear  to  then-  best  affections. 
People  maj'  ask,  and  do  ask,  and  will  ask, 
why  Ii-eland  is  in  such  a  peculiarly  distressed 
state — why  there  is  always  upon  its  surface  a 
floating  mass  of  pauj)erism  without  parallel 
in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world  ?  To 
this  we  reply  simply  because  the  duties  of 
property  have  uniformly  been  neglected. 
And  in  what,  may  it  be  asked,  do  the  duties 
of  property  consist  ?  To  this  we  reply  again, 
in  an  eai-nest  fixed  resolution  to  promote,  in 
the  first  place,  the  best  social  and  domestic 
interests  of  the  jjeople,  to  improve  their  con- 
dition, to  stock  their  minds  with  useful  and 
approjjriate  know-ledge,  to  see  that  they  shaU 
be  taught  what  a  sense  of  decent  comfort 
means,  that  tliey  shall  not  rest  satisfied  with 
a  wad  of  straw  for  a  bed,  and  a  meal  of 
potatoes  for  food,  and  that  they  shall,  be- 
sides, come  to  understand  the  imiiortance  of 
their  own  jDosition  as  members  of  civil  so- 
ciety. Had  the  landlords  of  Ireland  paid  atr 
tention  to  tliese  and  other  matters  that 
directly  involve  their  own  welfare  and  inde- 
pendence, as  well  as  those  of  their  neglected 
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tenantry,  tliey  would  not  l)c,  r.s  tliey  now 
are,  a  class  of  mou,  somo  absolutely  bank- 
rupt, and  more  on  the  very  eve  of  it ;  and  all 
this,  to  use  a  commercial  pbrase  painfully 
appropriate, — because  Ihey  necjlccl  their  buai- 

"Wlio,  until  lately,  ever  beai-d  of  an  Irish 
landlord  having  made  tlie  subject  of  jirop- 
erty,  or  the  principles  upon  which  it  ought 
to  be  administered,  his  study  ?  By  this  wc 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  did  not  occ  i- 
sionally  bestow  a  thought  upon  their  own  in- 
terests ;  but,  in  domg  so,  they  wore  guided 
by  erroneous  principles  th;it  led  them  to 
place  these  interests  in  antagonism  with 
those  of  the  people.  Tliry  forgot  that  pov- 
erty is  the  most  fertile  source  of  poi^ulation, 
and  that  in  every  neglected  and  ill-regulated 
state  of  society,  they  invariably  reproduce 
each  other ;  but  the  landlords  tept  the 
people  poor,  and  now  they  are  sui-priscd, 
forsooth,  at  their  poverty  and  the  existence 
of  a  superabundant  population. 

"'We  know,"  said  they,  "that  the  people 
arc  poor ;  but  wc  know  also  that,  by  subsist- 
ing merely  ujion  the  potato,  and  excluding 
better  food  and  a  higher  state  of  comfoit,  of 
course  the  more  is  left  for  the  landlord." 
This  in  general  was  their  princij^lc — and  its 
consequences  are  now  upon  themselves. 

This,  however,  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
not  our  intention  to  expatiate  here.  What 
we  say  is,  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  civil  life, 
the  peojjlo  were  shamefully  and  criminally 
neglected.  They  were  left  without  education, 
permitted  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  rfi-ts  of 
life,  and  of  that  industrial  knowledge  on 
which,  or  i-ather  on  the  apijlicatiou  of  which, 
all  public  prosperity  is  based. 

And  yet,  although  the  people  have  great 
eiTors,  without  which  no  people  so  long  neg- 
lected can  ever  be  found,  and,  althougli 
they  have  been  for  centuries  familiarized 
with  suffering,  yet  it  is  absolute  dread  of 
poverty  that  drives  them  from  their  native 
soil.  They  understand,  in  fsict,  the  progress 
of  pauperism  too  well,  and  are  willing  to 
sack  fortune  in  any  clime,  rather  tlian  abide 
its  approach  to  themselves —an  approach 
which  they  know  is  in  their  case  inevitable 
and  certain.  For  instance,  the  very  class  of 
our  countrjTnen  that  constitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  our  emigrants  is  to  be  found  among 
those  independent  small  farmers  who  appear 
to  understand  sonjething  like  comfort.  One 
of  these  men  holding,  say  sixteen  or  eighteen 
icres,  has  a  family  we  will  sujjposo  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  This  family 
grows  up,  the  eldest  son  niames,  and  the 
father,  having  no  other  way  to  provide  for 
him,  sets  apart  three  or  four  acres  of  his 
farm,  on  which  he  and  his  wife  settle.     The 


second  conies  also  to  mai-ry,  and  hopes  bin 
father  won't  treat  liim  worse  than  he  treated 
his  brother.  He  accoi-dingly  gets  four  acre.s 
more,  and  settles  down  as  his  brother  did. 
In  this  manner  the  holding  is  frittered  away 
and  subdivided  among  them.  For  the  first 
few  years — that  is,  before  tlieir  children  ris3 
— they  may  struggle  tolerably  well ;  but,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty  or  twenty-live  years, 
each  brother  linds  himself  with  such  a  family 
as  his  httle  strip  of  land  cannot  adequately 
support,  setting  aside  the  claims  of  the  land- 
lord altogether  ;  for  rent  in  these  cases  ia 
almost  out  of  the  question. 

What,  then,  is  the  consequence?  Why, 
that  here  is  to  be  found  a  j)opulation  of 
paupers  squatted  upon  jiatches  oi'  land  quite 
incapable  of  their  support ;  and  i:i  seasons 
of  famine  and  sickness,  especially  in  a  country 
where  1  ibor  is  below  its  value,  auil  employ- 
ment inadequate  to  the  demand  that  is  for 
it,  this  same  j^opulation  becomes  a  helpless 
burthen  upon  it — a  miserable  addition  to 
the  mass  of  jjoverty  and  destitution  under 
which  it  groans. 

Such  is  the  history  of  one  clas3  of  cnii- 
gTants  in  this  unhappy  land  of  our.3  ;  and 
what  small  farmer,  with  such  a  destiny  as 
that  we  have  detailed  staring  him  and  his  in 
the  face,  would  not  strain  every  nerve  that  ho 
might  fly  to  any  country — rather  than  remain 
to  encounter  the  frightful  state  of  suii'ering 
which  awaits  him  in  this. 

Such,  then,  is  an  illustration  of  the  motives 
which  prompt  one  class  of  emigrants  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  other  climes,  while  it  is  yet 
in  their  power  to  do  so.  Theio  is  still  a 
liigher  class,  however,  consisting  of  strong 
farmers  possessed  of  somo  property  and 
wealth,  who,  on  looking  around  them,  find 
that  the  mass  of  destitution  which  is  so 
rapidly  increasing  in  eveiy  direction  must 
necessai'ily  press  upon  them  in  time,  and 
ultimately  drag  them  down  to  it.s  own  level. 
But  even  if  the  naked  evils  which  poi-vado 
society  among  us  were  not  capable  of  driving 
these  independent  yeomen  to  other  l;mds, 
we  can  assure  our  legislators  that  what  these 
circumstances,  appalling  as  they  are,  may 
fail  in  accomplishing,  the  recent  act  for  the 
extra  relief  of  able-bodied  paui^ers  will  com- 
lilete — an  act  which,  insteatl  of  being  termed 
a  Kelief  Act,  ought  to  bo  called  an  act  for  the 
ruin  of  the  country,  and  the  confisc  ition  of 
its  property,  both  of  which,  if  not  repealed, 
it  will  ultimately  accomplish.  Wc  need  not 
mention  here  cases  of  individual  neglect  or 
injustice  ujion  the  jiwt  jf  landlords  and 
agents,  inasmuch  as  wo  have  partially  foiuided 
our  nai-rativo  upon  a  fact  of  this  descriji- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said,  we  know,  and  in  many 
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instances  with  tmth,  that  the  Ii-ish  .ire  a 
negligent  and.  careless  people — without  that 
jjerseverance  and  enterprise  for  which  their 
neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel 
are  so  remarkable.  We  are  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  about  to  dispute  the  justice  of  this 
charge  ;  but,  if  it  be  true  of  the  people,  it  is 
only  so  indirectly.  It  is  true  of  their  con- 
dition and  social  cii-cumstances  in  this 
country,  rather  than  of  any  constitutional 
deficiency  iu  either  energy  or  industry  that 
is  inherent  in  their  character.  In  their  own 
country  they  have  not  adequate  motive  for 
action — no  guai'autee  that  mdustry  shall  se- 
cure them  indejjendence,  or  that  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  may  not  pass,  at  the  will  of 
theii-  landlords,  into  other  hands.  Many, 
therefore,  of  the  genei-al  imputations  that  are 
brought  against  them  in  these  respects,  ought 
to  be  transferred  rather  to  the  depressing 
circumstances  iu  w-hich  they  are  jDlaced  than 
to  the  people  themselves.  As  a  proof  of 
this,  we  have  only  to  reflect  \xpou  their  in- 
dustiy,  enteii^rise,  and  success,  when  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  these  circum- 
stances in  other  countries  —  especially  in 
America,  w'here  exertion  and  industry  never, 
or  at  least  seldom,  fail  to  arrive  at  comfort 
and  independence.  Make,  then,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Irishman  reasonable — such,  for 
instance,  as  it  is  in  any  other  country  but 
his  own — and  he  can  stand  the  test  of  com- 
parison with  any  man. 

Not  only,  however,  are  the  Lish  flying 
fi-om  the  evils  that  ai-e  to  come,  but  they  feel 
a  most  affectionate  anxiety  to  enable  all  those 
who  are  boimd  to  them  by  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  domestic  affection  to  imitate  their  ex- 
ample. There  is  not  probably  to  be  found 
in  records  of  human  attachment  such  a 
beautiful  history  of  unforgotten  affection,  as 
that  presented  by  the  heroic  devotion  of 
Irish  emigi-ants  to  those  of  theii'  kindred  who 
remain  here  from  inability  to  accompany 
them.* 

*The  following  extract,  from  a  very  sensible 
phamphlet  by  Mr.  Murray,  is  so  .ippropiate  to  tliis 
fiubjeot,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  iileasure 
of  quoting  it  here  :^ 

"  You  have  been  accustomed  to  grapple  with  and 
master  figures,  whether  as  representing  the  produce 
of  former  tariffs,  or  iu  constructing  new  ones,  or 
in  showing  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
greatest  nation  on  the  earth.  Those  now  about  to 
be  presented  to  you.  as  an  appendix  to  this  com- 
munication, are  small,  very  small,  in  their  separate 
amounts,  and  not  by  any  means  in  the  aggregate 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  ;  but  they  are  large  separately, 
and  heaving  large  in  the  aggregate,  in  all  that  is 
connected  with  the  higher  and  nobler  parts  of  our 
nature — in  all  that  relates  to  and  evinces  the  feel- 
ings of  the  heart  towards  those  who  are  of  our  kin- 
dred, no  matter  by  what  waters  placed  asunder  or 


I  Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  the  Irishman 
i  is  deficient  in  any  of  the  moral  elements  or 
j  natural  quaUties  which  go  to  the  formation  of 
such  a  character  as  might  be  made  honorable 
!  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  By 
'  the  success  of  his  exertions  in  a  foreign  land, 
!  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not  without  industry, 
I  enterprise,  and  jserseverance  ;  and  we  have 
j  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  he  were  sup- 
phed  at  home  with  due  encouragement  and 
j  adequate  motive,  his  good  qualities  could  be 
developed  mth  as  much  zeal,  energy,  and 
success  as  ever  characterized  them  in  a  foreign 
country. 

We  trust  the  reader  may  understand  what 
the  condition  of  the  country,  at  the  period  of 
our  narrative  to  which  we  refer,  must  have 
been,  when  such  multitudes  as  we  have  de- 
scribed rushed  to  our  great  seai^orts  in  order 
to  emigrate  ;  the  worst  feature  in  this  annual 
movement  being  that,  whilst  the  decent,  the 
industrious,  and  the  moral,  all  influenced  by 
creditable  motives,  went  to  seek  independ- 
ence in  a  distant  land,  the  idle,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  destitute  necessarily  remain  at  home 
— all  as  a  burthen,  and  too  many  of  them  as 
a  disgrace  to  the  country. 

Our    friends   the    M'Mahons,    urged   by 


by  what  distance  separated.  They  are  large, 
powerfully  large,  in  reading  lessons  of  instruction 
to  the  statesm.au  and  philanthropist,  in  dealing 
with  a  warm-hearted  people  for  their  good,  and 
placing  them  in  a  position  of  comparative  comfort 
to  that  in  which  they  now  are.  The  figures  re- 
present the  particulars  of  7,917  separ.ate  Bills  of 
Exchange,  v.'irying  in  amount  from  £1  to  £10  each 
— a  few  exceeding  the  latter  sum  ;  so  many  separ- 
ate offerings  from  the  natives  of  Ireland  who  have 
heretofore  emigrated  from  its  shores,  sent  to  their 
relations  and  friends  in  Ireland,  drawn  and  paid 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  loth  of  De- 
cemDer,  1846 — not  quite  one  year  ;  and  amount  in 
I  all  to  £41,301  9s.  lid.  But  this  list,  long  though 
it  be,  does  not  measure  the  number  and  amount  of 
such  interesting  oft'erings.  It  contains  only  about 
one-third  part  of  the  whole  number  and  value  of 
I  such  remittances  that  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
i  Ireland  during  the  349  days  of  184().  'Ihe  data 
I  from  which  this  list  is  complied  enable  the  writer 
to  estimate  with  confidence  the  number  and  amount 
drawn  otherwise  ;  and  he  calculates  that  the  en- 
tire number,  for  not  quite  one  year,  of  such  Bills, 
is  34,000,  and  the  amount  £135,001),  or,  on  an 
average,  £5  4s.  3d.  each.  They  are  sent  from 
husband  to  wife,  from  father  to  child,  from  child 
to  father,  mother,  and  grand- parents,  from  sister  to 
brother,  and  the  reverse  ;  and  from  and  to  those 
united  by  all  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  that 
bind  us  together  on  earth. 

In  the  list,  you  will  observe  that  these  offerings 
of  affection  are  classed  according  to  the  parts  of 
Ireland  they  are  drawn  upon,  andyou  will  find  that 
they  are  not  confined  to  one  spot  of  it,  but  are 
general  as  regards  the  whole  country." — Ireland, 
its  Present  Condition  and  Futuw  Prospects.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Biironet.  by  Robert  Murray,  Eaq.  Dabli't 
James  M'Olashan,  21  D'OUer  Urek,  1847. 
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motives  at  once  so  strong  and  painful,  were  not 
caoable  of  resisting  tlie  O'^'^tr.^c-  ?*  emigra^ 
tion  which,  under  the  circumstances  we  have 
detailed,  was  so  rife  among  the  people.  It 
was,  however,  on  their  part  a  distressing 
and  mournful  resolve.  From  the  moment 
it  was  made,  a  gloom  settled  upon  the  whole 
family.  Nothing  a  few  montlis  before  hiid 
been  fai-ther  from  their  tlioughts ;  but  now 
thei-e  existed  such  a  combination  of  -u-gu- 
ments  for  their  departure,  as  influenced 
Bryan  and  liis  father,  in  spite  of  their  hered- 
itary attachment  to  Ahadarra  and  Carriglass. 
Between  tlicni  and  the  Cavanaghs,  ever  since 
Gerald  had  delivered  Kathleen's  message  to 
Bi-yan,  there  was  scarcely  any  intercourse. 
Hanna,  'tis  true,  and  Dora  had  an  op27ortu- 
nity  of  exchanging  a  few  words  occasionally, 
but  although  the  fo)-mcr  felt  much  anxiety 
for  a  somewhat  lengthened  and  if  possible 
confidential  conversation  with  her  sparkling 
little  fi-iend,  yet  the  latter  kept  proudly  if 
not  haughtily  silent  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject, feeling  as  she  did,  that  anything  like 
a  concession  on  her  part  was  humiliating, 
and  might  be  misconstrued  into  a  disi^ositiou 
to  compromise  the  independence  of  her 
brother  and  family.  But  even  j^oor  Dora, 
notwithstanding  her  affectionate  heart  and 
high  spirit,  had  her  own  sorrows  to  contend 
witli,  soiTows  known  only  to  her  brother 
Bryan,  who  felt  dispo.sed  to  befi-iend  her  in 
♦  hem  as  far  as  he  could.  So  indeed  would 
every  one  of  the  family,  had  they  known 
them,  for  we  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
warm  and  generous  girl  was  the  centre  in 
whicb  all  their  affections  met.  And  this  in- 
deed was  only  justice  to  hei-,  inasmuch  as 
she  was  willing  on  any  occasion  to  sacrifice 
her  interests,  her  wishes,  or  anything  con- 
nected with  her  o«-n  welfare,  to  their  individ- 
ual or  general  happiness.  Wc  have  said, 
however,  that  she  had  her  own  sorrows,  and 
this  was  true.  From  the  moment  she  felt 
assured  that  their  emip^-ation  to  America 
waa  certain,  she  manifested  a  depression  so 
jirofound  and  melancholy,  that  the  heart  of 
lier  brother  Bryan,  who  alono  knew  its 
cause,  bled  for  her.  This  by  the  rest  of  the 
f.imily  wa.s  imputed  to  tlie  natural  regret  she 
felt,  in  common  with  themselves,  at  leaving 
the  old  places  for  ever,  with  this  difference 
to  be  sure— tliey  imagined  that  she  felt  the 
firpnr.ifion  more  acutely  than  they  did. 
Still,  as  the  period  for  their  departure  ap- 
proached, there  was  not  one  of  tlie  family, 
notwithstanding  what  she  fi  It  herself,  who 
labored  so  incessantly  to  soothe  and  sustain 
the  spirits  of  her  father,  who  was  fast  sink- 
ing under  the  prospect  of  being  "forever  re- 
moved," as  ho  said,  "  from  the  iiloces  his 
heai-t   had   grown  into."     She  was   in   fact 


I  the  general  conisoler  of  the  family,  and  yet 
her  eye  scai-cely  ever  met  that  of  her  brother 
'  that  a  tear  did  not  tremble  in  it,  and  she 
!  felt  disposed  to  burst  out  into  an  agony  of 
{  unrestrained  gi'ief. 

It  was  one  evening  in  the  week  previous  to 
tlieir  departure,  that  she  was  on  her  return 
!  from  Ballymacan,  when  on  passing  a  bend 
'  of  the  road  between  Carriglass  and  Fenton's 
I  farm,  she  met  the  cause  of  the  sorrow  which 
I  oppressed  her,  in  the  handsonu^  person  ol 
j  James  Cavanagh,  to  whom  she  h  id  been  for 
j  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  deeply  and  de- 
I  votedly  attached,  but  without  tlie  knowledge 
j  of  any  individual  living,  save  her  lover  him- 
self and  lier  brother  Bryan. 

On  seeing  him  she  naturally  started,  but 
it  was  a  start  of  pleasure,  and  she  felt  her 
j  cheek  flush  and  again  get  pale,  and  her 
heart  palpitated,  then  was  still  a  moment, 
and  again  resumed  its  tumultuous  pulsa- 
j  tions. 

"Blessed  be  God,  my  darlin'  Dora,  that 
I've  met  you  at  last,"  said  James ;  "  in 
heaven's  name  how  did  it  happen  that  we 
haven't  met  for  such  a  length  of  time  ?  " 
I  "I'm  sure  that's  more  than  I  can  tell,"  re- 
1  jjlied  Dora,  "or  i-ather  it's  what  both  you 
and  I  know  the  cause  of  too  well." 

"Ah,  poor  Dora,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  j'oiir 
sake  I  don't  wish  to  spake  about  it  at  all  ;  it 
left  me  many  a  sore  heart  when  I  thought  of 
you." 

Dora's  natural  pale  cheek  mantled,  and  her 
ej-es  deepened  with  a  beautiful  severity,  as 
she  hastily  turned  them  on  him  and  said, 
"  what  do  you  mane,  James?" 

"  Aliout  poor  Bryan's  conduct  at  the  elec- 
tion," herejilied,  "and  that  fifty-pound  note  ; 
and  may  hell  consume  it  and  him  that 
tempted  liim  with  it !  " 

"Do  you  forget,"  she  said,  "that  you're 
spaking  to  his  sister  that  k'nows  the  f  dse- 
liood  of  it  all ;  an'  how  dare  you  in  my 
presence  attempt  to  say  or  think  that  Biyan 
IM'JMahon  would  or  could  do  a  mane  or  dis- 
honest act?  I'm  afcard,  James,  tliere's  a 
kind  of  low  suspicion  in  your  family  that's 
not  right,  and  I  have  my  reasons  for  think- 
ing so.  I  fear  there's  a  want  of  true  gen- 
erosity among  you  ;  and  if  I  could  be  sure  of 
it,  I  tell  you  now,  that  whatever  it  might 
cost  me,  I'd  never — but  what  am  I  sayin'? 
that's  past." 

"  Past !  oh,  why  do  you  spake  that  way, 
Dora  dear  ':• " 

"It's  no  matter  what  I  may  suffer  my- 
self," she  replied;  "no  matter  at  all  about 
that;  but  waiist  and  for  all,  I  tell  you  that 
let  what  may  happen,  I'm  not  the  girl  to  go 
into  a  family  that  have  treated  my  dear 
brother  as  yours  has   done.     Your  sister's 
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conduct  lias  been  very  harsh  and  cruel  to  j 


the  man  she  w:ia  to  be  married  to. 


"  My  sister,  Dora,  never  did  anything  but 
•what  was  right."  ' 

"Well,  then,  let  her  go  and  mari-y  the 
-Pope,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  for  I 
don't  know  any  other  husband  that's  fit  for 
her.  I'd  like  to  see  the  girl  that  never  did 
anything  wrong  ;  it's  a  sight  I  never  saw  yet, 
I  know." 

"Dora,  dear,"  replied  her  lover,  "I  don't 
blame  you  for  being  angry.  I  know  that 
suc'.i  a  load  of  disgrace  upon  any  family  is 
enough  to  put  one  past  their  temjjer.  / 
don't  care  about  that,  however,"  he  proceed- 
ed ;  "  if  he  had  beti'ayed  his  church  and  his 
countiy  ten  times  over,  an'  got  five  hundred 
jjounds  instead  of  fifty,  it  wouldn't  prevent 
me  from  makin'  you  my  wife." 

Her  eyes  almost  emitted  fire  at  this  uncon- 
sciously ott'ensive  language  of  Cavanagh. 
She  calmed  herself,  however,  and  assumed  a 
manner  that  was  cool  and  cuttingly  irojiical. 

"  Wouldn't  you,  indeed  ?  "  she  replied  ; 
"  dear  me !  I  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
that ;  and  so  you'd  be  mane  enough  to  marry 
uito  a  family  blackened  by  disgrace.  I 
thought  you  had  some  decent  pride,  James." 

"  But  iiOH  have  done  nothing  wrong, 
Dora,"  he  replied ;  "  you're  free  from  any 
blame  of  that  kind." 

"  I  have  done  nothing  WTong,  haven't  I?  " 
she  returned.  "  Ay,  a  thousand  things — 
for,  thank  God,  I'm  not  infallible  like  your 
sistei".  Haven't  I  supported  my  brother  in 
every  thing  he  did  ?  and  I  tell  you  that  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place  I'd  just  'a'  done  what 
he  did.     What  do  you  think  o'  me  now  ?  " 

"  Whj',  that  every  word  you  saj',  and  eveiy 
lively  look— ay,  or  angry  if  j'ou  like — that 
you  give  — makes  me  love  you  more  and 
more.  An'  plase  God,  my  dear  Dora,  I 
hope  soon  to  see  you  my  own  darlin'  wife." 

"That's  by  no  means  a  certain  affair, 
James  ;  an'  don't  rely  upon  it.  Before  ever 
I  become  your  wife  Kathleen  must  change 
her  conduct  to  my  brother." 

"  'Deed  and  I'm  afraid  IhaJ,  she'll  never  do, 
Dora," 

"  Then  the  sorra  ring  ever  I'll  jput  on  you 
while  there's  breath  in  my  body." 

"  Why,  didn't  she  give  him  three  months 
to  clear  himself  ?  " 

"Did  she,  indeed?  And  do  you  think 
that  any  young  man  of  spirit  would  pay  at- 
tention to  such  a  stilted  j^ride  as  that  ?  It 
was  her  business  to  send  for  him  face  to  face, 
and  to  s  ly — '  Bryan  M'SIahon,  I  never  knew 
you  or  one  of  your  familj'  to  tell  a  lie  or  do 
a  dishonest  or  disgraceful  act ' — and  here  as 
she  sjjoke  the  tears  of  that  ancient  integrity 
and  hercditaiy  pride  which  are  more  jirccioua 


relics  in  a  family  than  the  costliest  jewels 
that  ever  sjiarkled  in  the  sun,  sprang  from 
her  eyes — '  and  now,  Bryan  M'Mahon,  I  ax 
no  man's  word  but  yoiu-  own — I  ax  no  other 
evidence  but  your  owu — I  put  it  to  your 
conscience — to  that  honor  that  has  never  yet 
been  tarnished  by  any  of  j'our  family,  I  say 
I  23ut  it  to  yourself,  here  face  to  face  with 
the  gu'l  that  loves  you — and  answer  me  as 
you  are  in  the  presence  of  God — did  you  do 
what  they  charge  you  with  ?  Did  you  do 
wrong  knowinglj'  and  deliberately,  and 
against  your  own  conscience  ? '  " 

The  animated  sparkle  of  her  face  was  so 
delightful  and  fascinating  that  her  lover  at- 
tempted to  press  her  to  his  bosom  ;  but  she 
would  not  suffer  it. 

"  Behave  now,"  she  said  firmly  ;  "  soiTa 
bit— no,"  she  jDroceeded  ;  "  and  whilst  all 
the  world  was  against  him,  runnin'  him 
down  and  blackenin'  him — was  she  ever  the 
girl  to  stand  up  behind  his  back  and  defend 
him  like  a — hem — defend  him,  I  say,  as  a 
girl  that  loved  him  ought,  and  a  generous 
girl  would  ?  " 

"  But  how  could  she  when  she  believed 
him  to  be  ^^Tong?" 

"Wiy  did  she  believe  him  to  be  wrong 
upon  mere  hearsay?  and  gi-anting  that  he 
loan  wrong !  do  you  think  now  if  you  had 
done  what  they  say  he  did  (and  they  lie  that 
say  it),  an'  that  I  heard  the  world  down  on 
you  for  your  first  slip,  do  you  think,  I  say, 
that  I'd  not  defend  you  out  of  clane  contrari- 
ness,— and  to  vex  them — ay,  would  I." 

"  I  know,  darlin',  that  you'd  do  everything 
that's  generous  an'  right;  but  settin'' that 
affair  aside,  my  dear  Dora,  what  are  you  and 
I  to  do?" 

"I  don't  know  what  we're  to  do,"  she  re- 
plied ;  "  it's  useless  for  you  to  ax  me  from 
my  father  now  ;  for  he  wouldn't  give  me  to 
you, — sorra  bit." 

"But  3'ou'll  give  me  yourself,  Dora,  darl- 
ing." 

"  Not  without  his  consent,  no  nor  with  it. 
— as  the  families  stand  this  moment ;  for  I 
tell  you  again  that  the  sorra  ring  ever  I'll 
13ut  on  you  till  your  sister  sends  for  my 
brother,  axes  his  pardon,  and  makes  up  wth 
him,  as  she  ought  to  do.  Oh  why,  James 
dear,  should  she  be  so  harsh  upon  him,"  she 
said,  softening  at  once  ;  "  she  that  iV-  so  good 
an'  so  faultless  afther  all?  but  I  suppose 
that's  the  raison  of  it — she  doesn't  know 
what  it  is  to  do  anything  that's  not  right." 

"  Dora,"  said  her  lover,  "  don't  be  harsh 
on  Kathleen  ;  j'ou  don't  know  what  she's 
sufferin'.     Dora,  her  heart's  broke— broke." 

The  tears  were  already  upon  Dora's  checks, 
and  her  lover,  too,  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"  yhe   has,"   resumed    the   warm  hcu-ted 
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girl,  "  neither  brother  nor  sister  that  loves 
her,  or  can  love  her,  better  than  I  do,  afther 
all." 

"But  in  our  case,  darling,  what's  to  be 
done?"  he  asked,  drawing  her  gently  tow- 
ai-ds  him. 

"Ill  tell  you  then  what  I'd  recommend 
you  to  do,"'  she  replied  ;  "  spake  to  my 
brotlier  Bryan,  and  be  guided  by  him.  I 
must  go  now,  it's  quite  dusk." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  a  gen- 
tle remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Dora,  fol- 
lowed, however,  bj-  that  soft  sound  wliich 
proceeds  from  the  pressure  of  youthful  lijis 
— after  which  she  bade  her  lover  a  hasty 
good-night  and  huiried  home. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  Old  PlHceK—DcalJi  of  a  Patriarch. 

As  the  day  appointed  for  the  auction  of 
the  ^I'JIahon's  stock,  furniture,  etc.,  etc.,  at 
Camghiss  drew  near,  a  spirit  of  deep  and 
uncea-sing  distress  settled  upon  the  whole 
family.  It  had  not  been  their  purpose  to 
apprise  the  old  man  of  any  intention  on  their 
pari  to  femigi-ate  at  all,  and  neither  indeed 
had  they  <lone  so.  The  f;ict,  however,  reached 
him  from  the  neighbors,  several  of  whom, 
ignorant  that  it  was  the  wish  of  his  family  to 
conceal  the  circumstance  from  him — at  least 
as  long  as  they  could— entered  into  conver- 
sation with  hinj  upon  it,  and  by  this  means 
he  became  acquainted  with  their  determin- 
ation. Age,  witliin  the  last  few  months — 
for  he  was  now  past  niuct_y — had  made  sad 
work  with  both  his  frame  and  intellect.  In- 
deed, for  some  time  jjast,  he  might  be  said 
to  hover  between  reason  and  dotage.  De- 
crepitude had  set  in  with  such  ravages  on  his 
constitution  tliat  it  could  almost  bo  marked 
by  daily  stages.  Sometimes  he  talked  with 
singular  good  sense  and  feeling  ;  but  on  other 
occiuiions  lie  eitlier  babbled  quite  heedlessly, 
or  his  intellect  would  wander  back  to  scenes 
and  incidents  of  earlier  life,  many  of  ^^•hich 
he  detailed  with  a  pathos  that  was  created 
and  made  touching  by  the  unconsciousness 
of  his  own  state  while  relatmg  them.  They 
also  obsen'ed  that  of  late  he  began  to  mani- 
fest a  child-like  cunning  iti  many  tilings  con- 
nected with  liimself  and  family,  wliicli.  tliougli 
amusing  from  its  very  simplicity.  atVorded  at 
tlie  same  time  a  certain  indication  that  the 
good  f)ld  gi-andfathor  whom  tliey  all  loved  so 
Well,  and  wliose  benignant  cliaracter  had 
li'en  only  mellowed  Ity  age  into  a  more 
phistic  alVectiou  for  them  all,  was  soon  to  be 


I  removed  from  before  their  eyes,  never  again 
to  <lifiiise  among  them  that  charm  of  domes- 
i  tic  truth  and  love,  and  the  holy  influeucea 
'  of  all  those  fine  old  virtues  which  ance.5tral 
integrity  sheds  over  the  he.art.,  and  transmits 
I  pure  and  untarnished  fi'om  generation  to 
;  generation. 

On  the  day  he  made  the  discovery  of  their 
j  intention,  he  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  in 
I  the  garden,  a  favorite  seat  of  his  for  many  a 
I  long  year  previousl}- ;  "  And  so,"  said  he  to 
the  neiglibor  with  whom  he  had  been  sjieak- 
t  ing,  "  you  tell  me  that  all  our  family  is  goin' 
1  to  America  ?  " 

■  "  Why,  dear  me,"  replied  his  acquaintance, 
\  "  is  it  possible  j"0U  didn't  know  it '? " 

"  Ha  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  I  undherstand  now 
whj'  they  used  to  be  whisperin'  together  so 
often,  and  lookiii'  at  me  ;  but  indeed  they 
might  spake  loud  enough  now,  for  I'm  so 
deaf  tliat  I  can  hardly  hear  anytliing.  How- 
aniver,  Ned,  listen— they  all  intend  to  go, 
you  say  ;  now  listen,  I  say — I  know  one  that 
won't  go  ;  now,  do  you  liear  that?  You 
needn't  siy  anytliiiig  about  it,  but  this  I  tell 
you — listen  to  me,  what's  your  name?  Bai- 
uey,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  is  it  possible,  you  don't  know  Ned 
Goi-mley  ?  " 

"  Ay,  Ned  Gormley— och,  so  it  is.  Well 
listen,  Ned — there's  one  they  won't  bring  ;  I 
can  tell  you  that — the  sorra  foot  I'U  go  to — 
to — Where's  this  you  say  they're  goin'  to, 
Jcmmj-  ?  " 

Gormley  shook  his  head.  "  Poor  Brj'an," 
said  he,  "  it'.s  nearly  all  over  wid  you,  at  any 
rate.  To  America,  Bryan,"  he  repeated,  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"Ay,  to  America.  AVell,  the  sorm  foot 
ever  I'll  go  to  America— that  one  thing  lean 
tell  them.  I'm  goin'  in.  Oh  !  never  mind," 
lie  exclaimed,  on  (ionnley  offering  him  as- 
sistance, "I'm  stout  enough  still  ;  stout  an' 
active  still ;  as  soople  as  a  two-year  ould, 
thank  God.  Don't  I  bear  up  wonderfully  ?  " 
"  Well,  indeed  you  do,  Bryan  ;  it  i.s  won- 
derful, sure  enough." 

Ill  a  few  minutes  they  aiTived  at  the  door  ; 
and  the  old  man,  recovering  as  it  were  a  por- 
tion of  his  former  intellect,  said,  "  lavin' 
this  place — these  houses — an'  goin'  away — 
far,  far  away — to  a  strange  countiy — to 
strange  people !  an'  to  bring  me,  the  ould 
white-haired  grandfather,  away  from  all ! 
that  would  be  cruel ;  but  my  son  Tom  will 
never  doit." 

"Well,  at  any  r.ate,  Bryan,"  said  his  neigh- 
bor, "  wliether  you  go  or  stay,  God  be  wid 
you.  It's  a  pity,  God  knows,  that  tlic  like 
of  you  and  your  family  should  leave  the 
country  ;  and  sure  if  the  landlord,  as  they 
say,  is  angry  about   it,  why  doesn't   he   do 
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what  he  ought  to  do  ?  an'  why  does  he  allow 
that  smootli-tong-ued  rap  to  lead  him  by  the 
nose  as  he  does  ?  Howandiver,  as  I  said, 
whether  you  go  or  stay,  Brj-an,  God  be  wid 

you  !  " 

During  all  that  morning  Thomas  M'Mahon 
had  been  evidently  suffering  very  deeply 
from  a  contemplation  of  the  change  that  was 
about  to  take  jilace  by  the  departure  of  him- 
self and  his  family  from  Carriglass.  He  had 
been  silent  the  greater  part  of  the  morning, 
and  not  unfrequently  forced  to  give  away  to 
tears,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  his  daugh- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  Dora,  who,  having 
assumed  the  office  of  comforter,  felt  herself 
bound  to  maintain  the  apj^earance  of  a  firm- 
ness which  she  did  not  feel.  In  this  mood 
he  was  when  "grandfather,"  as  they  called 
him,  entered  the  house,  after  having  been 
made  acquainted  with  their  secret.  "  Tom," 
6;iid  he,  approaching  his  son,  "sure  you 
wouldn't  go  to  bring  an  ould  man  away  ?  " 

"Where  to,  father?"  asked  the  other,  a 
good  deal  alarmed. 

"Why,  to  America,  where  you're  all  goin' 
to.  Oh  !  surely  you  wouldn't  bring  the  old 
man  away  from  the  green  fields  of  Carriglass  ? 
Would  you  lay  my  white  head  in  a  strange 
land,  an'  among  a  strange  i^eople  ?  Would 
you  take  poor  ould  grandfather  away  from 
them  that  expects  him  down,  at  Carndhu 
where  they  sleep  ?  Carndhu's  a  holy  church- 
yard. Sure  there  never  was  a  Protestant 
buried  in  it  but  one,  an'  the  next  momin'  there 
was  a  boortree  bush  growin'  out  o'  the  grave, 
an'  it's  there  yet  to  prove  the  maricle.  Oh  !  ay, 
Carndhu's  holy  ground,  an'  that's  where  / 
must  sleep." 

These  words  were  uttered  with  a  tone  of 
such  earnest  and  childlike  entreaty  as  ren- 
dered them  affecting  in  a  most  extraordinary 
degree,  and  doubly  so  to  those  who  heard 
him.  Thomas's  eyes,  despite  of  every  effort 
to  the  contrary,  filled  with  tears.  '•  Ah  !  " 
he  exclaimed,  "  he  has  found  it  out  at  last ; 
but  how  can  I  give  him  consolation,  an'  I 
stands  in  need  of  it  so  much  mj'self  ?  " 

"Father,"  said  he,  rising  and  placing  the 
old  man  in  the  arm-chair,  which  for  the  last 
half  century  had  been  his  accustomed  seat, 
"father,  we  -will  go  together — we  will  all  be 
wid  you.  You'll  not  be  among  strangers — 
you'll  have  your  own  about  you  still." 

"  But  what's  takiu'  you  all  away  ?  " 

"  Neglect  and  injustice,  an'  the  evil  tongues 
of  them  that  ought  to  know  us  betther.  The 
landlord  didn't  turn  out  to  be  what  he  ought 
to  be.  May  God  forgive  him  !  But  at  any 
rate  I'm  sure  he  has  been  misled." 

"  Ould  Chevydale,"  said  his  father,  "  never 
was  a  bad  landlord,  an'  he'd  not  become  a 
bad  one  now.     That's  not  it." 


"  But  the  ould  man's  dead,  father,  an'  its 
his  son  we're  spakin'  of." 

"And  the  son  of  ould  Chevydale  must 
have  something  good  about  him.  The  heart 
was  always  right  wid  his  father,  and  every- 
one knows  there's  a  great  deal  in  true  blood. 
Sooner  or  later  it'll  tell  for  itself— but  what 
is  this  ?  There  was  something  troublin'  me 
this  minute.  Oh !  ay,  you're  goin'  away, 
then,  to  America  ;  but,  mai-lc  my  words  :— I 
won't  go.  You  may,  but  I'll  stay  here.  I 
won't  lave  the  green  fields  of  Carriglass  for 
any  one.  It's  not  much  I'll  be  among  them 
now,  an'  it  isn't  worth  your  while  to  take  me 
from  them.  Here's  where  I  was  born — here's 
where  the  limbs  that's  now  stiff  an'  feeble 
was  wanst  yovmg  and  active — here's  where 
the  hair  that's  white  as  snow  was  fair  un' 
curlin'  like  goold — here's  where  I  was  young 
— here's  where  I  grew  ould — among  thes6 
dark  hills  and  green  fields — here  you  all  know 
is  where  I  was  born  ;  and,  in  spite  o'  you.  all, 
here's  where  I'll  die." 

The  old  man  was  much  moved  by  all  these 
recollections  ;  for,  as  he  jDroceeded,  tho  teara 
fell  fast  fi-om  his  aged  ej'es,  and  his  voice  be- 
came tremulous  and  full  of  sorrow. 

"Wasn't  it  here,  too,"  he  proceeded, 
"that  Peggy  Slevin,  she  that  was  famed  fai 
an'  near  for  her  beauty,  and  tnat  the  s\vee\ 
song  was  made  upon — '  Peij'jif  Na  Lauean' — 
ay — ay,  you  may  think  yourselves  fine  an" 
handsome  ;  but,  where  was  there  sich  a  cou- 
ple as  grandfather  and  I'er/rpj  Na  Lavaen  waa 
then?" 

As  he  uttered  thesh  words,  his  features 
that  had  been  impressed  by  grief,  were  lit  up 
by  a  smile  of  thai  simple  and  harmless  van- 
ity which  often  attends  us  to  the  very  grave  ; 
after  which  he  proceeded  : — 

"  There,  oii  the  side  of  that  hill  is  the  root 
less  hous3  where  she  was  bom  ;  an'  there's 
not  a  field  or  hUl  about  the  j^lace  that  her 
feet  didn't  make  holy  to  me.  I  remember 
her  well.  I  see  her,  an'  I  think  I  hear  her 
voice  OD  the  toj^  of  Lisbano,  ringiu'  sweetly 
across  the  valley  of  the  Mountain  Wather,  as 
I  often  did.  An'  is  it  to  take  mc  away  now 
from  all  this  ?  Oh  !  no,  chLldrc',  the  white- 
hau-ed  grandfather  couldn't  go.  He  couldn't 
lave  the  ould  places — the  ould  places.  If  he 
did,  he'd  die^he'd  die.  Oh,  don't,  for  God's 
sake,  Tom,  as  you  love  me  !  " 

There  was  a  spmt  of  helpless  entreaty  in 
these  last  words  that  touched  hi.'i  son,  and 
indeed  all  who  heard  him,  to  the  quick. 

"  Grandfather  dear,  be  quiet,"  he  repUed  ; 
"God  will  direct  all  things  for  th )  best. 
Don't  cry,"  he  added,  for  the  oL.  man  was 
crjing  like  an  infant ;  "  don't  cry,  but  be 
quiet,  and  everything  will  be  well  in  time. 
It's  a  great  trial,  I  know  ;  but  any  change  ia 
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better  than  to  remain  here  tDl  we  come,  Hke 
BO  maijy  others,  to  beggary.  God  will  sup- 
ix>i-t  us,  father." 

The  old  man  wiped  liis  eyes,  and  seemed 
a.^  if  he  had  taken  comfort  from  the  words  of 
his  son  ;  whereas,  the  fact  was,  tliat  his  mind 
had  altogetlier  passed  from  the  subject  ;  but 
not  with-^ut  that  unconscious  feehng  of  pain 
which  fi-equently  remains  after  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  which  has  occasioned  it  has 
passed  away. 

It  was  evident,  ft-om  the  manner  of  the  old 
man,  that  the  knowledge  of  their  intended 
emigration  had  alarmed  into  action  all  the 
dormant  instincts  of  his  nature  ;  but  this  was 
clearly  more  than  they  were  competent  to 
sustain  for  any  length  of  time.  Neither  the 
tottering  fi-ame,  nor  the  feeble  mind  was 
strong  enough  to  meet  the  shock  which  came 
80  unexpectedly  upon  them.  The  conse- 
quence may  be  easily  anticipated.  On  the 
following  daj-  he  was  able  to  be  up  only  for 
an  hour ;  yet  he  was  not  sick,  nor  did  he 
complain  of  any  pai-ticulai-  pain.  His  oidy 
malady  appeared  to  consist  in  that  last  and 
general  prostration  of  bodily  and  intt41ectuid 
strength,  by  which  persons  of  extreme  olil 
age,  who  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health, 
are  affected  at,  or  immediately  preceding 
their  dissolution.  His  mind,  however,  though 
Wiuidering  and  unsteady,  Avas  vigorous  in 
such  manifestations  as  it  made.  For  in- 
stance, it  seemed  to  be  impressed  by  a  two- 
fold influence, — the  meinoiy  of  his  early  life, 
— mingled  with  a  vague  perception  of  present 
anxiety,  the  cause  of  which  he  occasionally 
was  able  to  remember,  but  as  often  tried  to 
recollect  in  vain. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  discovery  he 
was  unable  to  rise  at  all ;  but,  as  before,  he 
compLiiued  of  nothing,  neither  were  his 
spirits  depressed.  On  the  conti-ary  they 
were  rather  agitated — sometimes  into  cheer- 
fuhiess,  but  more  frequently  into  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  lamentation,  which  wei-e, 
however,  blended  with  old  by-gone  memor- 
ies that  were  pecidiarly  reflecting  to  those 
who  heard  them.  In  this  way  he  went  on, 
sinking  gradually  until  the  day  previous  to 
the  auction.  On  that  morning,  to  their  sur- 
prise, he  appeared  to  have  absolutely  re- 
gained new  strength,  iuid  to  have  been  gifted 
with  something  like  renovated  power  of 
speech. 

"  I  want  to  get  up,"  said  he,  "  and  it's  onlj' 
Tom  an'  Dora  tliat  I'U  allow  to  helj)  me. 
You're  all  good,  an'  wor  always  good  to 
grandfather,  but  Tom  was  my  best  son,  and 
sign's  on  it— everything  tliruv  wid  liim,  an' 
God  will  prosper  an'  bless  him.  Where's 
Doi-n?" 

"Here,  grandfather. " 
Vol..  H--JO 


'  "  Ay,  that's  the  voice  above  all  o'  them  that 
went  like  music  to  my  heart  :  but  well  I 
know,  and  always  did,  wlio  you  have  that 
j  voice  from  ;  ay,  an'  I  know  whose  eyes — an" 
it's  them  that's  the  lovely  eyes — Dora  hop. 
Isn't  the  day  fine,  Dora  ?  " 

"It  is,  grandfather,  a  beautifid  day." 
!  "  Ay,  thank  God.  Well  then  I  want  to  gf) 
I  out  till  I  look — take  one  look  at  the  ould 
places  ;  for  somehow  I  think  my  heart  was 
;  never  so  much  in  them  as  now." 
'  It  is  impossible  to  saj'  how  or  why  the 
,  feeling  prevaileil,  but  the  fact  was,  that  the 
whole  family  were  impressed  with  a  conAic- 
'  tion  that  this  partial  and  sudden  restoration 
!  of  his  jiowers  was  merely  what  is  termed  the 
\  lightening  before  death,  and  the  consequence 
I  was,  that  every  word  he  spoke  occasioned 
their  grief,  for  the  loss  of  the  venerable  and 
vu-tuous  patriarch,  to  break  out  with  greater 
force.  When  he  was  dressed  he  called  Dora 
to  aid  her  father  in  bringing  him  out,  whicl' 
!  she  did  with  streaming  eyes  and  sobbings 
that  she  coidd  scarcely  restrain.  After  hav- 
ing reached  a  little  green  eminence  that 
commanded  a  glorious  view  of  the  rich  coim- 
try  beneath  and  around  them,  he  called  for 
'  his  chair  ;  "an',  Bryan," said  he,  "the  manly 
and  honerst-liearted,  do  you  bring  it  to  me. 
A  blessin'  wiU  follow  you,  Hryan  -  a  blessin" 
I  will  follow  my  maul)'  grandson,  that  I  often 
had  a  proud  heart  out  of  An',  Bryan,"  he 
j  proceeded,  when  the  latter  had  returned 
with  the  cliair  and  placed  liim  in  it,  "  listen, 
'  Biyan — when  you  and  Kathleen  Cavanagh's 
j  married — but  I  needn't  say  it— where  was 
j  there  one  of  your  name  to  do  an  unmanly 
thing  in  tliat  respect  ? — but  when  j-ou  and 
I  Kathleen's  married,  be  to  her  as  your  own 
father  was  to  her  that's  gone — ever  and 
j  always  kind  and  lovin',  an'  what  your  grand- 
father that's  now  spakiug  to  you,  maybe  foi- 
the  last  time,  was  to  her  that's  hitig,  long  an 
angel  in  heaven — my  own  Peggy  Slevin — but 
it's  the  Irish  sound  of  it  I  like — I'ngfjy  N.i 
iMceen.  Bring  them  all  out  here — but  what 
j  is  this? — why  are  you  all  cryin?  Sure 
,  there's  nothing  wrong — an'  why  do  you  ciy  V  " 
!  The  other  members  of  the  fimily  then  n;;- 
sembled  witli  tearful  faces,  and  the  good  old 
I  man  procoedcd  :  — 

"Thomas  Jl'llahon,  stand  before  mo." 
i  The  latter,  with  uncovered  head,  did  so  ;  and 
[his  father  resumed: — "Thomas  M'Malion, 
1  you're  tlie  only  livin'  son  I  have,  an"  I'm  now 
;  makin'  my  Will.  I  lave  this  farm  of  Cani- 
glass  to  you,  while  you  live,  wid  idl  tliat's  on 
it  and  in  it — that  is,  that  I  have  any  right  to 
I  lave  you  —  I  lave  it  to  you  wid  my  blessin', 
and  luay  God  gnint  you  long  hfe  and  healtli 
1  to  enjoy  it.  Aliadana  isn't  mine  to  give,  bni, 
I  Bryan,    I'.'n  youi's  ;    an'    as   I    siid  to  your 
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father,  God  grant  you  liealtL  and  long  life  to 
faiijoy  it,  as  he  will  to  both  o'  you." 

"  Oh  !  little  j-ou  know,  grandfather  dear," 
repUed  Shibby,  "that  we've  done  wid  both 
of  them  for  ever." 

"  Shibby,  God  bless  you,  achora,"  he  re- 
turned ;  "  but  the  ould  man's  hj^s  can  spake 
nothing  now  but  the  truth  ;  an'  my  blessin" 
an'  my  wish,  eomin'  fi-om  the  Almightj'  as 
they  do,  won't  pass  away  like  common  words.'' 
He  then  paused  for  a  few  minutes,  but  ap- 
peared to  take  a  com^orehensive  view  of  the 
sun'ounding  country. 

"  But,  grandfather,"  proceeded  simple- 
hearted  Shibby,  "  sure  the  match  between 
Bryan  and  Kathleen  Cavanagh  is  broken  up, 
tin'  they're  not  to  be  married  at  all." 

"Don't  I  say,  darlin',  that  they  loill  be 
married,  an'  be  happy — ay,  an'  may  God 
make  them  happy  !  as  He  will,  blessed  be 
His  holy  name !  God,  acushla,  can  bring 
about  everything  in  His  own  good  way." 

After  another  pause  of  some  minutes  he 
murmured  to  himseK — '' Peggy'  Na  Laveen 
— Peggy  Na  Laveen — how  far  that  name  has 
gone!  Tiu-n  me  round  a  little.  What 
Drought  us  here,  childi-e'  ?  Oh  !  ay|p-I  want- 
ed to  see  the  ould  jjlaces— there's  Claghleim, 
where  the  waUs  of  the  house  she  was  born 
in,  and  the  green  garden,  is  both  to  the  fore  ; 
yet  I  hope  they  won't  be  disturbed,  if  it  was 
only  for  the  sake  of  them  that's  gone  ;  an' 
there's  the  rock  on  the  top  of  Lisbane,  where, 
in  the  summer  evening,  long,  long  ago,  I 
used  to  sit  an'  listen  to  Peggy  Na  Laveen 
singin'  over  our  holy  songs — the  darhn'  ould 
songs  of  the  counthry.  Oh  !  clear  an'  sweet 
they  used  to  ring  across  the  glen  of  the 
IMountain  Wather.  An'  there's  tlie  hiUs  an' 
the  fields  where  she  an'  I  so  often  sported 
when  we  wor  both  young  ;  there  they  ai'e,  an' 
many  a  hapj^y  day  we  had  on  them  ;  but  sure 
Clod  was  good  to  us,  blessed  be  His  name,  as 
i-'e  ever  wiU  be  to  them  that's  obadient  to 
1  lis  holy  win  !  " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words  he  clasped 
liij  two  hands  together,  and,  having  closed 
liii  eyes,  he  muttered  something  internally 
which  they  could  not  understand.  "Now," 
s.iid  he,  "  bring  me  in  again  ;  I  have  got  my 
tist  look  at  them  all — the  ould  places,  the 
brave  oidd  jDlaces  !  oh,  who  would  lave  them 
for  any  other  country?  But  at  any  rate, 
Tom,  achora,  don't  take  me  away  from  them  ; 
sure  you  wouldn't  pai't  me  fi'om  the  green 
fields  of  Carriglass?  Sure  you'd  not  take 
me  from  the  blessed  graveyard  of  Carndhu, 
■\yhere  we  all  sleep.  I  couldn't  rest  in  a 
sthrange  gi-ave,  nor  among  strange  people  ; 
1  couldn't  rest,  barrin'  I'm  wid  her,  I'l'gyy  Na 
Laoeen."  These  words  he  uttered  after  his 
return  into  the  house. 


"Grandfather,"  said  Bryan,  "make  youi 
mind  aisy  ;  we  ivon'l  take  you  fi-om  the  brave 
ould  places,  and  j'ou  ivill  sleep  in  Carndhu 
■with  Peggy  Na  Laveen  ;  make  your  heai-t  and 
mind  easy,  then,  for  you  won't  be  jjarted." 

He  tiu'ned  his  eyes  upon  the  speaker,  and 
a  gleam  of  exidtation  and  dehght  settled  up- 
on his  worn  but  venerable  features  ;  nor  did 
it  whoUy  jjass  away,  for,  although  his  chin 
sank  upon  his  breast,  yet  the  placid  expres- 
sion remained.  On  raising  his  head  they 
perceived  that  this  fine  and  patriarchal  repre- 
sentative of  the  truthfid  integrity  and  simple 
manners  of  a  bygone  class  had  passed  into  a 
hfe  where  neither  age  nor  care  can  oppress 
the  spirit,  and  fi'om  whose  enjoyment  no  fear 
of  sejjaratiou  can  ever  distm-b  it. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  soitow 
which  they  felt.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  seldom  has  grief  for  one  so  far  advanced 
in  years  been  so  sincere  and  deej).  Age, 
joined  to  the  knowledge  of  his  atiectionate 
lieai't  and  many  virtues,  had  encircled  him 
with  a  halo  of  love  and  pious  veneration 
which  caused  his  disappearance  from  among 
them  to  be  felt,  as  if  a  lamb  of  simple  piety 
and  unsullied  truth  had  been  removed  from 
their  path  for  ever. 

That,  indeed,  was  a  busy  and  a  melancholy 
day  with  the  M'Mahons  ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  death  of  the  old  gi-andfather,  they  were 
obliged  to  receive  farewell  visits  to  no  end 
from  theu'  relations,  neighbors,  and  acquam- 
tances.  Indeed  it  would  be  diificidt  to  find 
a  family  in  a  state  of  greater  distress  and 
sorrow.  The  auction,  of  couise,  was  post- 
poned for  a  week — that  is,  until  after  the 
old  man's  funeral — and  the  consequence  was 
that  circumstances,  affecting  the  fate  of  our 
dramalis  persona;,  had  time  to  be  developed, 
which  would  otherwise  have  occurred  too  lats 
to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  our 
uaiTative.  This  renders  it  necessary  that 
we  should  return  to  a  period  in  it  somewhat 
anterior  to  that  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

Containing  a  Variety  of  Matters. 

Our  readers  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
angry  dialogue  which  Kate  Hogan  and  her 
mfile  relations  indulged  in  upon  the  mis- 
imderstanding  that  had  occuiTed  between 
the  Cavanaghs  and  M'Mahons,  and  its 
imputed  cause.  ^Ve  stated  at  the  time  that 
Hycy  Burke  and  the  Hogans,  together  witt 
a  strange  man  and  woman,  were  embarked 
in  some  mysterious  iiroceedings  from  which 
both  Kate  Hogan  and  Teddy  Phats  had  beep 
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exclufled.     For  some  time,  both  before  and 
after  that  night,  there  liad  been,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  good  deal  of  mysterious  commuuica,- 
tiou  between  several  of  our  other  charact«r8. 
For  insbmce  Kate  Hogan  and  Nanny  Peety 
had  had  freijuent  interviews,  to  wliich.  in  tlie 
course  of  time,  old  Peety,  Te.ldv  Pliats.  and, 
after  liim,  our  friend  tlie  sclioohu-ister  liud 
been  a<lmitted.    Nanny  Peety  hid  also  called 
on  Father  ^Lxgowan,   and,  after  liim,  upon 
young  Clinton  ;    and   it  was  evident,   from 
the  result  of  her  disclosures  to  the  two  latter, 
that  they  also    took  a  wai"m   interest,    and 
were   admitted   to   a    participation   in,    the 
councils  we  mention.     To  these  proceedings  ; 
Chuton  hail  not  been  long  priv^'  wlien  lie 
began  to  commimicate  with  Vanston,  who, 
on  his  part,  extended  the  mystery  to  Chevy-  ; 
dale,  between  whom  and  himself  several  con-  } 
iidentiid  iutei-views  liad  already  tiiken  pLice. 
Ha\'iug  thrown  out  these  hints  to  our  readei-s,  ! 
we  beg  them  to  aticompany  us  once  more  to  1 
the   parlor  of  Chuton  the  ganger   and  his  I 
nephew.  ! 

"So,  uncle,  now  that  you  have  been  pro- 1 
moted  to  the  Supen-isorship,  you  abandon  ! 
the  farm  ;  you  abandon  Ahadarra  ?  "  ' 

"  Why,  wont  I  be  out  of  the  district,  you  I 
blocklieiul  ?  and  you  jicrsist  in  refusing  it ' 
besides."  | 

"  Most  positively  ;  but  I  always  suspected  , 
that  Fethertonge  was  a  scoundrel,  as  his 
conduct  in  tliat  very  business  with  you  was  ! 
a  proo— hem,  ahem."  i 

"  Go  on,"  said  the  uncle,  coolly,  "  don't  be  j 
ashamed,  Harry ;  I  was  nearly  as  great  a  i 
scoundrel  in  that  Inisiiiess  as  he  was.  I  told 
jou  before  that  I  look  upon  the  world  as  one  j 
great  pigeon,  which  even'  m.in  who  (»ri,  [ 
without  exposing  himself,  is  obhged  to 
pluck.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  farm,  I 
only  was  about  to  pluck  out  a  feather  or  two  ' 
to  put  in  ray  own  nest — or  youi"s,  if  you  had 
stood  it." 

"At  any  rate,  uncle,  I  must  admit  that! 
you  are  exceedingly  ctuidid."  | 

"  No  such  thing,  you  fool ;  there  is  scarcely  : 
an  atom  of  candor  in  my  whole  composition  i 
— I  mean  to  the  world,  whatever  I  may  be  ; 
to  you.  Candor,  Hiury,  my  boy,  is  a  virtue  ! 
which  very  few  in  this  life,  as  it  goes,  can 
afifonl  to  practice— at  least  I  never  could." 

"  Well  but,  uncle,  is  it  not  a  pity  to  see 
that  honest  family  ruined  and  driven  out  of 
the  country  1iy  the  villany  of  Burko  on  tlio  one 
hand,  and  tlic  deliberate  fniud  and  corruption 
of  Fethertonge,  on  the  otlier.  However, 
now  that  you  are  resolved  to  inimask  Fether- 
tonge, I  am  satisfie<l.  It's  a  proof  that  you 
don't  wish  to  see  an  honest  family  oppressed 
and  turned,  without  rtiasonable  compcnsa-  | 
tion,  out  of  their  property."  1 


"  It's  a  proof  of  no  such  thing,  I  tell  you. 
I  don't  care  the  devil  had  the  M'Mahons ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  this  niunyhammer  of  a 
landlord,  who  has  got  me  promoted,  and 
who  pi-omises,  besides,  to  get  an  appoint- 
ment for  you.  I  cannot  see  him,  I  say, 
fleeced  anil  plucked  by  this  knavish  agent, 
who  vriiids  him  about  his  linger  like  a 
tlu-eiul  ;  and,  as  to  those  poor  hone.st  devils 
of  M'Mahons.  stop  just  a  moment  imd  I  will 
show  you  a  document  that  may  be  of  souie 
value  to  them.  You  see,  Fethertonge.  in 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  generosity 
to  myself,  or,  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  the 
value  of  AliadaiTa,  was  the  means  of  placing 
a  document,  which  I  will  immediately  show 
you,  in  my  hands." 

He  went  to  his  office  or  study,  and,  after 
some  search,  returned  ami  handed  the  other 
a  written  promise  of  the  leases  of  Ahalan-a 
and  Carriglass,  respectively,  to  Thomas 
M'Mahon  and  his  son  Bryan,  at  a  certain 
reasonable  rent  offered  by  each  for  their 
sepsu-ate  holdings. 

"Now."  he  proceeded,  "there's  a  docu- 
ment which  proves  Fethei-tonge,  notwith- 
standing his  knavery,  io  be  an  ass  ;  other- 
wise he  would  have  reduced  it  to  ashes  long 
ago  ;  and,  perha})s,  after  having  tiu-ned  it  to 
his  account,  he  would  have  done  so,  wei'e  it 
not  tliat  I  secured  it.  Old  Chevydale,  it 
appears,  not  satisiied  ^Nith  giving  his  bare 
word,  strove,  the  day  before  he  died,  to  rednee 
liis  promise  about  the  lease  to  writing,  which 
lie  did,  and  enti-usted  it  to  the  agent  for  the 
M'Mahons,  to  whom,  of  course,  it  was  never 
given." 

"  But  what  claim  liad  you  to  it,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Simply,  if  he  and  I  should  ever  come  to 
a  misunderstanding,  that  I  might  let  him 
know  he  was  in  my  power,  by  exposing  his 
straightforward  methods  of  business  :  that's 
all.  However,  about  the  web  that  this  fel- 
low Burke  h.as  thrown  around  these  unfortu- 
nate devils  the  M'^hdions,  and  tho.se  othei- 
mighty  matters  that  you  told  of,  let  me  hear 
exactly  what  it  is  idl  about  and  liow  tlie.\- 
stand.  You  say  there  is  likely  to  be  hang- 
ing or  transportation  among  them." 

••  Why,  the  ciri-umstances,  su',  are  these, 
as  neiu-ly  a.s  I  am  in  possession  of  them  : — 
There  is  or  was,  at  least  a  day  or  two  ago,  a 
vei-y  pretty  gill — " 

"  Ay,  ay — no  fear  but  there  must  be  that 
in  it ;  go  along." 

"  A  very  pretty  girl,  named  Nanny  Peety. 
a  serv.ant  in  old  Jemmy  Burke's,  Hycy's 
father.  It  appeai-s  that  his  virtuous  son 
Hycy  tried  all  the  various  stnitngems  of 
wliich  he  is  master  to  debauch  the  morals  of 
this  girl,  but  without  success.  Her  virtue 
was  incorruptible." 
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"  Ahem  !  get  along,  will  you,  and  pass 
that  over." 

"WeU,  I  know  that's  another  of  your 
crotchets,  uncle  ;  but  no  matter,  I  should  be 
S01TJ-,  from  respect  to  my  mother's  memory, 
to  agree  with  you  there  :  however  to  proceed  ; 
this  Nanny  Peety  at  length — that  is  about  a 
week  ago — was  obliged  to  disclose  to  her 
father  the  endless  persecution  which  she  had 
to  endure  at  the  hands  of  Hycy  Burke  ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  disclosure,  came  another, 
to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  aware  of  a  robbery  which 
took  place  in  old  Burke's — you  may  remem- 
ber the  stir  itmade— and  which  I'obbery  was 
perpetrated  by  Bat  Hogan,  one  of  these  in- 
famous tinkers  that  live  in  Gerald  Cavanagh's 
kiln,  and  under  the  protection  of  his  family. 
The  girl's  father — who,  by  the  way,  is  no 
otlier  than  the  little  black  visaged  mendicant 
who  goes  about  the  country — " 

"I  know  him — proceed." 

'•  Her  father,  I  say,  on  hearing  these  cir- 
cumstances, natiu-ally  indigTiant  at  Hycy 
Burke  for  his  attemjits  to  corrujDt  the  princi- 
ples of  his  daughter,  brought  the  latter  with 
him  to  Father  Magowan,  in  whose  presence 
she  stated  all  she  knew  ;  adding,  that  she 
had  secured  Bat  Hogau's  hat  and  shoes, 
which,  in  his  liurrj',  he  had  forgotten  on  the 
night  of  the  robbery.  She  also  requested 
the  Y>Y\esi  to  call  upon  me,  '  as  she  felt  cer- 
tain,' she  said,  '  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of 
Burke's  which  I  happened  to  see  as  she  car- 
ried it  to  the  25ost-office,  that  I  could  throw 
some  light  upon  his  \'illau_y.  He  did  so.' 
It  was  on  that  affair  the  priest  called  here  the 
other  day,  and  I  very  candidlj'  disclosed  to 
liim  the  history  of  that  letter,  and  its  effect 
in  causing  the  seizure  of  the  distillery  ap- 
pai-atus — the  fact  Ijeing  that  everything  was 
got  up  by  Hycy  himself — I  mean  at  his  cost, 
with  a  view  to  ruin  M'Mahon.  And  this  I  did 
the  more  readily,  as  the  scoundrel  has  gone 
far  to  involve  me  in  the  conduct  imputed  to 
M'Mahon,  as  his  secret  abbettor  and  enemy." 

"  Well,"  observed  his  uncle,  "  all  that's  a 
very  i^retty  affair  as  it  stands  ;  but  what  are 
you  to  do  next?" 

"  There  is  worse  behind,  I  can  assure  you," 
continued  his  nephew.  "  Hycy  Burke,  who 
is  proverbially  extravagant,  having  at  last, 
ill  an  indirect  way,  ruined  young  M'Mahon, 
from  the  double  motive  of  ill-will  and  a  wish 
to  raise  money  by  running  illicit  spirits — " 

"  The  d — d  scoundrel !  "  exclaimed  the 
ganger,  seized  with  a  virtuous  fit  of  (pro- 
fessional) indignation,  "  that  feUow  would 
scruple  at  nothing — proceed." 

"By  the  way,"  observed  the  other,  rather 
maUciously,  "  he  made  a  complete  tool  of 
you  in  M'Mahou's  affair." 


"  He  did,  the  scoundrel,"  replied  his  uncle, 
wincing  a  good  deal ;  "  but,  as  the  matter 
was  likely  to  turn  up,  he  was  only  worlung 
out  my  puiijoses." 

"  He  is  in  a  bad  mess  now,  however,"  cou- 
tinned  his  nejahew. 

"  Why,  is  there  worse  to  come  ?  " 

"  This  same  Nanny  Peety,  you  must  know, 
is  a  relative,  it  seems,  to  Bat  Hogan's  wife. 
For  some  time  past  there  has  come  a  strange 
man  named  Vincent,  and  liis  wife,  to  reside 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  this  fellow  in  con- 
junction with  the  Hogans,  was  managing 
some  secret  proceedings  whinli  no  one  can 
penetrate.  Now,  it  appears  that  Hogan's 
wife,  who  has  been  kept  out  of  this  secret, 
got  Nanny  Peety  to  set  her  father  to  worli  in 
order  to  discover  it.  Peety,  by  the  advice  of 
Hogan's  wife,  called  in  Teddy  Ph»t's — " 
I  "  What's  that  ?  Teddy  Phats  ?  Now,  by 
I  the  way,  Harry,  don't  abu-se  poor  Teddy. 
You  will  be  suii^rised,  Hal,  when  I  tell  you 
j  that  he  and  I  have  plaj'ed  into  each  other';  i 
j  hands  for  years.  Yes,  my  boj',  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  owing  to  him,  both  Fether- 
tonge  and  I  were  aware  of  Hycy's  Burke's 
Ijlot  against  M'Mahon  long  before  he  set  it 
agoing.  The  fellow,  however,  will  certainly 
be  hanged  yet." 

"Faith,  sir,"  replied  Harry,  "instead  of 
j  being  hanged  himself,  he's  likely  to  hang 
others.  In  consequence  of  an  accidental 
conversation  which  Teddy  Phats,  and  Finigan 
the  tippling  schoolmaster  had,  concerning 
Vincent,  the  stranger  I  spoke  of,  who,  it  ap- 
pears, lives  next  to  Finigan's  school-house, 
Teddy  discovered,  through  the  pedagogue, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  abroad  at  aU  hours,  that 
the  aforesaid  Vincent  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  up  every  night  to  the  most  solitary 
part  of  the  mountains,  but  for  what  purpo.se, 
excej)t  upon  another  distillation  aflak,  he 
could  not  say. " 

The  old  ganger  or  supervisor,  as  he  now 
considered  himself,.became  here  so  comically 
excited — or,  we  should  rather  say,  so  seriously 
excited — that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  nejjh- 
ew  could  restrain  his  laughter.  He  moved 
as  if  his  veins  had  been  filled  with  quicksil- 
ver, his  eyes  brightened,  and  his  naturally 
keen  and  knavish-looking  featiires  were 
sharpened,  as  it  were,  into  an  expression  so 
acutely  sinister,  that  he  resembled  a  staunch 
old  hound  who  comes  unexpectedly  ujjon  the 
fresh  slot  of  a  hare. 

"WeU,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands — 
"well,  go  on — what  happened?  Do  you 
hear,  Hariy  ?  "What  happened  ?  Of  course 
they're  at  the  distillation  again.  Don't  you 
hear  me,  I  say  ?     What  was  the  upshot  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  upshot  was,"  rephed  the  other, 
"  that  nothing  of  sufficient  importance  has 
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been  discovered  yet ;  but  we  Lave  reason  to 
suppose  that  they're  engaged  in  the  process 
of  forgei-j'  or  coining,  as  they  were  in  that  of 
illicit  distillation  under  tiie  patronage  of  the 
virtuous  Hycy  Burke,  or  Hycy  the  accom- 
plished, as  he  calls  lumself." 

"  Tut,  tut ! "  extlaimed  Clinton,  disap- 
pointed— "  so  after  all,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing done  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  there  has  been  something  done  ;  j 
for  instance,  all  these  matters  have  been  laid 
before  Mr.  Vanston,  and  lie  has  had  two  or 
three  interviews  with  Chevj'dale,  in  whose  j 
estimation  he  has  exonerated  young  M'Ma- 
hon  from  the  charge  of  briber}-  and  ingrati-  ! 
tude.  Fethertonge  holds  such  a  position  | 
now  with  his  employer  that  an  infant's  breath  ' 
■would  abuost  blow  him  out  of  his  good  opin-  ' 
ion."  ' 

"111  tell  j'ou  what,  Harrj-,  I  think  you 
have  it  in  your  power  among  you  to  punish 
these  rogues ;  and  I  think,  too,  it's  a  jjity 
that  Fethertonge  should  escape.  A  breath 
will  dislodge  him,  j-ou  say  ;  but  for  fear  it 
ehoidd  not,  we  wll  give  him  a  breeze." 

•'  I  am  to  meet  Vanston  at  (Jlievydale's  bj'- 
and-by,  uncle.  There's  to  be  an  investiga- 
tion there  ;  and  by  the  way,  allow  me  to 
bring  Hycy's  anonjTnous  letter  with  me — it 
may  serve  an  honest  man  and  help  to  puni.sh 
a  rogue.  What  if  you  would  come  down 
with  me,  and  gim  him  the  breeze  ?  " 

"  Well,"  rephed  the  uncle,  "  for  the  novel- 
ty of  the  thing  I  don't  care  if  I  do.  /  like.. 
ujlvr  all,  lo  see.  a  rocjue  jjunislwd,  cspecialbj 
when  he  is  not  prepared  for  it." 

After  a  little  delay  they  repaired  to  Chevj-- 
dale's  house,  armed  with  Hycy's  anonj-mous  j 
letter  to  C!liuton,  as  well  as  with  the  docu- 
ment which  the  old  scjuire,  as  he  was  called, 
had  loft  for  Thomas  MJhihon  and  his  son. 
They  ffuuifl  the  two  gcnth^inen  on  much  bet- 
ter terms  than  one  would  have  expected  ;  I 
but,  in  rcidity,  the  st;ito  of  the  country  was 
such  as  forced  them  to  open  their  eyes  not 
merely  to  the  folly  of  harboring  mere  pohti- 
cal  resentments  or  senseless  pai'ty  prejudices 
against  each  other,  but  to  the  absolute  neces- 
sity that  existed  for  looking  closelj'  into  the 
state  of  their  property,  and  the  deplorable  j 
condition  to  which,  if  they  did  not  take 
judicious  and  decisive  steps,  it  must  eventu- 
ally be  reduced.  They  now  1>pgan  t(j  dis- 
cover a  fact  which  they  ought,  long  since,  to 
have  known— viz.: — that  the  condition  of  the 
people  and  that  of  their  i)ri>perty  was  one 
and  the  s,ime — perfetitly  identit^il  in  all 
things ;  and  that  a  poor  tenantry  never  yet  , 
existed  upon  a  thriving  or  independent 
estate,  or  one  that  was  beneficial  to  the  land- 
lord.      '  ; 

Vanston  had  been  with  his  late  opponent 


for  some  time  before  the  arrival  of  Chnton 
and  his  nephew  ;  and,  as  their  conversation 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  without  some  interest 
to  our  readere,  we  shall  detail  a  portion  of 
it. 

"  So,"  says  Vanston,  "  you  are  beginninj; 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  on 
your  i^roperty,  and  that  your  agent  is  not 
doing  you  justice  ?  " 

"  I  have  reason  to  suspect,"  replied  Chevy- 
d  lie,  "  that  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
feathering  his  own  nest  at  the  expense  of 
myself  and  my  tenantry.  I  cannot  under- 
stjiiid  why  he  is  so  anxious  to  get  the  M'JVIa- 
lious  off  the  estate  ;  a  family  unquestionably 
of  gi-eat  honesty,  ti'uth,  and  integrity,  and 
who,  I  believe,  have  been  on  the  j^roperty 
before  it  came  into  our  possession  at  aU.  I 
feel — excuse  me,  Vanston,  for  the  admission, 
but  upon  my  honor  it  is  truth— I  feel,  I  say, 
that,  in  the  matter  of  the  election— that  is, 
so  far  as  M'Mahon  was  concerned,  he — my 
agent — made  a  cat's  j^aw  of  me.  He  pre- 
vented me  from  supporting  young  MMaiion's 
memorial  ;  lie — he— prejudiced  me  against 
the  family  in  several  ways,  and  now,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
strong  and  just  mdignation  against  me 
under  which  51'llahon  voted,  I  can't  at  all 
blame  him.  I  would  have  done  the  s.imc 
thing  myself." 

"  There  is  d d   villany  somewhere  at 

work,"  rejiUed  Vanston.  "They  talk  of  a 
fifty-poTuid  note  that  I  am  said  to  have  sent 
to  him  by  jjost.  Now,  I  pledge  my  honor  a:! 
an  honest  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  I  have 
sifted  and  examined  all  my  agents,  and  am 
satisfied  that  he  never  received  a  penny  from 
me.  Young  Burke  did  certainly  promise  to 
secure  me  his  vote  ;  but  I  have  discovered 
Burke  to  be  a  most  unprincipled  profligate, 
con-upt  and  dishonest.  For,  you  may  think 
it  stnuige  that,  although  he  engaged  to  pro- 
cure me  M'Mahon 's  vote,  ^I'Malion  himself, 
whom  I  believe,  assured  me  that  he  never 
even  asked  him  for  it,  until  after  he  liad 
overheard,  in  the  heatl  inn,  a  conversation 
concerning  himself  that  filled  him  with  bit- 
ter resentment  against  you  and  your  agent." 

"I  remember  it,"  rephed  Chevydale,  "  ami 
yet  my  agents  told  me  that  Burke  did  evriy. 
thing  in  his  jjower  to  prevent  M'iMahon  from- 
voting  for  you." 

"That,"  replied  the  other,  "was  to  pre- 
serve his  own  character  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  ;  for,  I  again  a.ssure  you  that 
he  had  promised  us  M'Mahon's  vote,  and 
that  he  urged   him   jirivatcly  to  vote  against 

you.     But  d n   fiie  scoundrel,  he  is  not 

worth  the  conversjition  we  had  about  him. 
Father  Magowan,  in  consequence  of  whoso 
note  to  me  I  wrote  to  ask  you  here,  states  iu 
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the  commumcation  I  had  froiu  him,  that  the 
parties  will  be  here  about  twelve  o'clock — 
Burke  himself,  he  thinks,  and  M'Mahon  along 
with  the  rest.  The  priest  wishes  to  have 
these  Hogaiis  di-iven  out  of  the  parish— a 
wish  in  which  I  most  cordially  join  him.  I 
hope  we  shall  soon  rid  the  country  of  him 
and  his  villanous  associates.  Talldng  of  the 
country,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

"Simply,"  repHed  Chevydale,  "that  we, 
the  landed  proj)rietors  of  Ii-eland,  should 
awake  out  of  our  slumbers,  and  forgetting 
those  vile  causes  of  division  and  subdivision 
that  have  hitherto  not  only  disunited  us,  but 
set  us  together  by  the  ears,  we  should  take 
counsel  among  ourselves,  and  after  due  and 
serious  dehberation,  come  to  the  determina- 
tion that  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  Ii-ish  in- 
terests from  being  made  subservient  to  Eng- 
lish interests,  and  from  being  legislated  for 
ujJon  English  princifiles." 

"I  hope,  Chevj'dale,  you  are  not  about  to 
become  a  Repealer." 

"  No,  sir- ;  I  am,  and  ever  have  been  sick- 
ened by  that  great  impostiu-e.  Another  half 
century  would  scarcely  make  us  fit  for  home 
legislation.  When  we  look  at  the  conduct 
of  our  Ii-ish  members  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment— I  allude  now,  with  few  exceptions,  to 
the  Repeal  members — what  hope  can  we  en- 
tertain of  liouesty  and  love  of  country  fi'om 
such  men  ?  When  we  look,  too,  at  many  of 
our  Coii^orations  and  strike  an  average  of 
their  honesty  and  iuteUect,  have  we  not  a 
right  to  thank  God  that  the  interests  of  our 
country  are  not  confided  to  the  management 
of  such  an  arrogant,  corrajst,  and  vulgar 
crew  as  in  general  compose  them.  The 
tiaith  is,  Vanston,  we  must  become  national 
in  oui-  own  defense,  and  whilst  we  repudiate, 
with  a  firm  con%'iction  of  the  folly  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  dishonesty  on  the  other, 
of  those  who  talk  about  Repeal,  we  shall  find 
it  oiu-  best  pohcy  to  forget  the  interests  of 
any  particular-  class,  and  suffer  ourselves  to 
melt  down  into  one  great  j^rinciple  of  national 
love  juid  good-'will  toward  each  other.  Let 
us  only  become  unanimous,  and  England 
wiU  respect  us  as  she  did  when  we  were 
unanimous  upon  other  occasions." 

"  I  feel,  and  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the 
Iruth  of  what  you  say,"  repUed  Vanston, 
"  and  I  am  certain  that,  in  mere  self-defence, 
we  must  identify  oiu-selves  with  the  jieople 
whose  interests  most  unquestionably  are 
ours." 

"  As  to  myself,"  continued  Chevydale,  "I 
fear  I  have  much  to  repair-  in  my  conduct  as 
r.n  Ii-ish  landlord.  I  have  been  too  confiding 
and  easy — m  fact,  I  have  not  thought  for 
myself ;  but  been  merely  good  or  evil,  ac- 
cording  to   the   caprice   of    the   man   who 


■  managed  me,  and  whom,  up  until  now,  I  diil 
not  suspect." 

"  The  man,  my  good  fi-iend,  is  probably 
not  worse  in  general  than  others,"  replied 
I  Vanston  ;  "  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  has 
been  such  a  laxity  of  management  in  Ii-ish 
!  projjerty — such  indifference  and  neglect  up- 
I  on  our  part,  and  such  gross  ignorance  of 
our  duties,  that  agents  were,  and  in  most 
I  cases  are,  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  please  in 
our  names,  and  under  show  of  oiu-  authority  ; 
you  can  scarcely  suppose  this  man,  conse- 
quently, much  worse  than  others  who  ai-e 
I  placed  in  similar  cii-cunistances." 
I  The  dialog-ue  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
j  entrance  of  old  CHnton  and  his  nejjhew ; 
I  but,  as  our  readers  ai-e  ah-eady  in  possession 
[  of  the  proofs  they  brought  against  Hycy 
Burke  and  Fethertonge,  it  is  not  uecessai-y 
!  that  we  should  detail  there  conversation  at 
j  full  length. 

"I  must  confess,"  said  Clinton,  "that  I 
I  would  have  some  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of 
my  jiart  in  the  transactions  with  respect  to 
Ahadai-ra,  were  it  not,  in  the  first  j^lace,  that 
I  have  never  been  much  afflicted  with  the 
commodity ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  these 
transactions  are  too  common  to  excite  any 
feeling  one  way  or  the  other." 

"But  you  must  have  known,  Clinton," 
said  Chevydale,  "  that  it  was  a  most  iniqui- 
tous thing  in  you  to  enter  into  a  corrupt 
bargain  with  a  dishonest  agent  for  the  j^rop- 
erty  which  you  Imew  to  belong  to  another 
man." 

"  Wliat  other  man,  Mr.  Che%-3-dale  ?  Had 
not  M'Mahon's  lease  expired  ?  " 

"But  had  you  not  in  your  own  possession 
vciy  father's  written  j)romise — written,  too, 
on  his  death-bed — to  these  honest  men,  that 
they  should  have  their  leases  renewed '?  " 

"  Ybs,  but  that  was  your  agent's  aflaii-,  and 
his  dishonesty,  too,  not  mine." 

"  As  much  yours  as  liis  ;  and,  by  the  way, 
I  don't  see  upon  what  pi-inciple  you,  who 
are  equally  involved  with  him  in  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  transaction,  should  come  to  bear 
testimony  against  him  now.  They  say  there 
is  honor  among  thieves,  but  I  see  very  Httle 
of  it  here." 

"Faith,  to  tell  you  the  ti-utli,"  replied 
Clinton,  "  as  I  said  to  Hany  here,  hecame  1 
like  to  see  a  rofjue  punished,  especially  when  he 
is  not  prepared  for  it." 

"Well,  "said  Chevydale,  with  a  very  solemn 
ii-onical  smile,  "I  am  myself  very  much  of 
your  way  of  thinking  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
!  I  beg  to  say  that,  as  youi-  ap])oiutment  to 
!  the  office  of  Sui3er\-isor  has  not  yet  been 
!  made  out,  I  shall  write  to  my  brother,  the 
i  Commissioner,  to  take  care  that  it  never 
!  shaU.     To  procui-e  the  promotion  of  a  man 
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who  can  deliberntely  avow  liis  participation 
in  such  shameless  profligacy  would  be  to 
identify  myself  wth  it.  You  have  been 
doubly  treacherous.  JMi-.  Clinton  ;  first  to  me, 
whom  you  know  to  be  your  ft-iend,  and,  in 
the  next  place,  to  the  unfortunate  partner  in 

your  villany,  and  at  ray  expense  ;  for  d o 

if  I  can  call  it  less.     What  noise  is  that  ?  " 

Clinton  the  elder  here  withdrew,  and  had 
scarcely  disapi)pared  when  two  voices  were 
heard  in  tlie  hall,  in  a  kind  of  clamorous  re- 
monsti-anee  with  each  other,  which  voices 
weretho.se  of  Father  Magowan  and  our  friend 
O'Finigan,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  injis- 
much  a.s  he  is,  although  early  in  the  day,  ex- 
panded with  that  hereditiry  sense  of  dignity 
wliich  will  not  allow  the  gi-eat  O  to  be  sup 


"Behave,  and  keep  quiet,  now,"  said  his 
Reverence,  "you  unfortunate  pedagogue 
you  ;  I  tell  you  that  you  are  inebriated." 

"Pardon   me,   your   Reverence,"   replied  I 
O'Finigjui;    "  non  ehrixia  sed    vino  gracatu.i, 
Jevil  a  thing  more."  1 

"Get  out,  you  profligate,"  replied  tho 
priest,  "  don't  you  know  that  either,  at  this  ' 
time  o'  day,  is  too  bad  ?  "  i 

"  Nego,  domiiiir — ncgo,  Ihimmc  reivndre  ] 
— denial  is  my  principle,  I  say.  Do  you  as-  ; 
sert  that  there's  no  difference  between  ebrius 
and  gramluM  cino  ?  " 

"In  your  case,  j-ou  reprobate,  I  do. 
Wliere  would  you  get  the  rino  ?  However," 
he  proceeded,  "as  you  are  seldom  sober,  and 
as  I  know  it  is  possible  you  may  have  some-  ' 
thing  of  importance  to  siy  on  a  particular 
subject,  I  suppose  you  may  as  well  say  it  ! 
now  as  any  oilier  time,  and  it's  likely  we 
may  get  more  tnith  out  of  you." 

"Ay,"  said  the  schoolmaster,  "upon  the 
jirinciple  that  in  vino  ii'rita.-< ;  but  you  know 
tliat  gniralits  vino  and  fhrias  are  two  dift't'r- 
cnt  things — gravalii.i  vino,  the  juice  o'  the 
grape — och,  och,  !us  every  0710  knows,  could 
and  stupid  ;  but  cln-ins  from  blessed  poteen, 
tliat  wanns  and  gives  ecstatic  nutrition  to  ' 
the  hesu-t."  1 

The  altercation  proceeded  for  a  little,  but, 
after  a  short  remonstrance  and  bustle,  the  ' 
jn-iest,  followed  by  O'Fiuigan,  entered  the  i 
room.  j 

"(ientlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "I  tnist  ' 
you  will  excu.sc  me  for  the  society  in  which  I 
li:ipl)eii  to  appear  before  you  ;  l)ut  the  truth 
is  that  tliis  Finigan — "  1 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Reverence,  O'Finigan 
if  you  plaise  ;  we  have  been  shorn  of—" 

"  Well,  then,  since  lie  will  liave  it  so,  this 
O'Fiuigan  is  really  inebriated,  and  I  cannot 
.exactly  s.iy  why,  in  this  state,  his  presence 
\an  1)0  of  any  adv.intagp  t<»  ua." 

"  He  aays,"  replied  tlio  master,  "  tliat  I  am 


ebriiis,  whereas  I  repUed  that  I  was  only  v,ino 
gramlua,  by  which  I  only  meaflt  quasi  vino 
gracatus ;  but  the  tnith  is,  gentlemen,  that 
I'm  never  properly  sober  until  I'm  half  seas 
over — for  it  is  then  that  I  have  all  my  wits 
properly  about  me." 

"  In  fact,  gentleman,"  proceeded  the  priest., 
"  in  consequence  of  certain  disclosures  th:it 
have  reached  me  ■n-ith  reference  to  these  Ho- 
gans,  I  de«med  it  my  duty  to  bring  Niinnv 
Peety  before  Mr.  Chevydale  here.  She  is  a(  - 
companied  by  Kate  Hogan,  tho  wife  of  one  of 
these  ruffians,  who  refuses  to  be  sepai-atc.l 
fi-om  her — and  insists,  consequently,  on 
coming  along  with  her.  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  licr  motive  may  be  in  this  ;  but  I  am 
certain  she  has  a  motive.  It  is  a  gratification 
to  nie,  however,  to  find,  gentlemen,  that  you 
both  happen  to  be  present  upon  this  occasion. 
I  sent  word  to  Hycy  Burke  and  to  Biyan 
M'Mahon  ;  for  I  thought  it  only  fair  tliat 
Hycy  should  be  present,  in  order  to  clear 
himself  in  ca.se  any  charge  may  be  brought 
against  hi)n.     I  expect  M'Mahon,  too." 

"Let  lis  remove,  then,  to  my  office,"  said 
Chevydale — "  it  is  now  a  few  minutes  past 
twelve,  and  I  dare  s:xy  they  will  soon  be 
here." 

They  accordingly  did  so  ;  and,  as  ho  had 
said,  the  parties  iilmost  immediately  made 
then-  appeai-ance. 

"Now,  gentlemen," s;ud  Father  Magowaii. 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  best  way  is  for 
this  girl  to  state  what  she  knows  concerning 
these  Hogans  ;  but  I  think  I  can  now  per- 
save  the  raison  why  Kate  Hogan  has  made  it 
a  point  to  come  with  her.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent from  her  manner  that  she  wishes  to  in- 
timidate this  girl,  and  to  prevent  her  from 
stating  fully  and  truly  what  she  know.s." 

" No," replied  Kate,  "it  is  no  .such  thing — 
she  must  either  state  the  u-holc  truth  <n 
nothing  ;  that's  what  I  want,  an'  wkat  she 
tnuxt  do — put  the  saddle  on  tlic  right  horse, 
Nanny — since  you  will  spake." 

"  It  is"a  good  proverbial  illustration,"  ob- 
served Finigan,  "but  I  will  improve  it— put 
the  saddle  of  infamy,  I  say,  ujiou  the  right 
horse,  Nanny.  You  see,  gintlemen,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  magisti-atcs,  "  my  im- 
provement elevates  the  metaphor— proceed, 
girfha." 

"fxentlemen,"  said  Hycy,  "I  received  n 
note  from  Father  !Magowan  informing  mo- 
that  it  was  probable  certain  charges  might 
be  brought  against  me — or  at  least  some 
complaints  made,"  he  added,  softening  the- 
expression — "  and  I  should  l>r  glad  to  know 
what  they  are  all  about,  before  this  girl  com- 
mences formally  to  state  them  ;  I  wiy  so  in 
order  that  I  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise." 

"  You    know,  ■  reiilicil    the   priest,    "  that 
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you  cannot  be  taken  by  surijrise  ;  because  I 
myself  tokl  you  the  substance  of  the  strong 
suspicions  that  are  against  you." 

Bryan  M'Mahon  now  entered,  and  was 
cordially  greeted  by  Vanston — and  we  may 
add  rather  kindly,  in  manner  at  least,  by 
Chevydale. 

"  By  the  way,"  asked  the  former  of  these 
gentlemen,  "  does  this  investigation  bear  in 
any  way  upon  your  interests,  M'Mahon  ?  " 

"Not,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of — I  come 
liere  because  Father  Magowan  wished  me  to 
come.  I  have  no  interests  connected  with 
this  country  now,"  he  added  in  a  tone  of 
<leep  melancholy,  "there's  an  end  to  that 
for  ever." 

"Now,  my  good  girl,"  said  Chevydale, 
"  you  will  state  all  you  know  connected  with 
these  Hogans  fuUy  and  truly — that  is,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  the  truth." 

"All  the  tiiith,  Nanny,"  said  Kate  Hogan, 
in  a  voice  of  strongly  condensed  power ; 
"Hycy  Burke,"  she  proceeded,  "you  ruined 
Bryan  M'Mahon  here — and,  by  ruinin'  hijii, 
you  broke  Miss  Katlileen  Cavanagh's  heart — 
she's  gone — no  doethor  could  save  her  now  ; 
and  for  this  you'll  soon  know  what  Kate 
Hogan  can  do.     Go  on,  Nanny." 

"  WeU,  gintlemen,"  Nanny  began,  "  in  the 
first  place  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  here  that  got  the 
StiU  uf)  in  Ahadarra,  in  ordher  to  beggar 
Bryan  M'Mahon  by  the  fine." 

Hycy  laughed.  "Excellent!"  said  he; 
"Why,  reaUy,  Mr.  Che\-jdale,  I  did  not  im- 
agine that  you  could  suffer  such  a  farce  as 
tliis  is  hkely  to  turn  out  to  be  enacted  ex- 
actly in  your  office." 

"  Enacted  !  well,  that's  appropriate  at  any 
rate,"  said  the  schoolmaster ;  "  but  in  the 
mane  time,  Mr.  Hycy,  take  care  that  the 
farce  won't  become  a  tragedy  on  youi-  hands, 
and  you  yourself  the  hero  of  it.  Proceed, 
(jinlia." 

"How  do  you  know,"  asked  Chevydale, 
••  that  this  chai-ge  is  true  '? " 

"If  I  don't  know  it,"  she  replied,  "my 
aunt  here  does, — and  I  think  so  does  Mi'. 
HaiTy  CHnton  an'  others." 

"Pray,  my  woman,  what  do  you  know 
about  this  matter  ? "  asked  Chevydale,  ad- 
dressing Kate. 

"  Why  that  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  Burke  that 
gave  the  Hogans  the  money  to  make  the 
Btill,  set  it  up — and  to  Teddy  Pliats  to  buy 
barley  ;  and  although  he  ihdn't  tell  them  it 
was  to  ruin  Bryan  M'Mahon  he  did  it,  sure 
they  all  knew  it  was— "spishly  when  he  made 
them  change  fi-om  Glendearg  above,  where 
I  hey  were  far  safer,  down  to  Ahadarra." 

"I  assui-e  you,  gentlemen,"  said  Hycy, 
'•  that  the  respectability  of  the  witnesses  you 
Lave  fished  up  is  highly  creditable  to  your 


judgments  and  sense  of  justice  ; — a  eommoa 
vagabond  and  notorious  thief  on  tbe  one 
hand,  and  a  beggarman's  brat  on  the  other. 
However,  proceed — I  perceive  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  sink  under  the  force  of  such  tes- 
timony—ha !  ha !  ha ! " 

At  this  moment  old  Jemmy  Burke,  having 
accidentally  heard  that  morning  that  such 
an  investigation  was  to  take  jjlace,  and  hkely 
to  bear  upon  the  conduct  of  his  eldest  son, 
resolved  to  be  present  at  it,  and  he  accord- 
ingly presented  himself  as  Hycy  had  conclu- 
ded his  observations. 

The  high  integrity  of  his  character  was  at 
once  recognized — he  was  addressed  in  terms 
exceedingly  respectful,  if  not  deferential,  by 
the  two  magistrates— Chev3'dale  having  at 
once  ordered  the  servant  in  attendance  to 
hand  him  a  chair.  He  thanked  him,  however, 
but  decUned  it  gratefully,  and  stood  like  the 
rest. 

In  the  meantime  the  investigation  proceed- 
ed. "Mr.  Biu-ke,"  said  Chevydale,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  old  man,  whose  features, 
by  the  way,  were  fuU  of  son-ow  and  distress 
— "  it  may  be  as  weU  to  state  to  you  that  we 
are  not  sitting  now  formally  in  our  magiste- 
rial capacity,  to  investigate  any  charges  that 
may  be  brought  against  yom*  son,  but  sim- 
ply making  some  preliminary  inquiiies  with 
respect  to  other  charges,  which  we  have  been 
given  to  understand  are  about  to  be  bi'ought 
against  the  notorious  Hogans." 

"  Don't  lay  the  blame  upon  the  Hogans," 
rei^lied  Kate,  fiercely — "  the  Hogans,  bad  as 
peoijle  say  they  are,  only  acted  under  Hycy 
Biu'ke.     It  was  Hycy  Burke." 

"But,"  said  Chevydale,  probably  out  of 
compassion  for  the  old  man,  "  you  must 
know  we  are  not  now  investigating  Mr. 
Biu'ke's  conduct." 

"Proceed,  gintlemen,"  said  his  father, 
firmly  but  sorrowfully;  "I  have  heard  it 
said  too  often  that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot  that  ruined  Bryan  M'Mahon,  or 
that  wint  near  to  min  him  ;  I  wish  to  have 
that  well  sifted,  gintlemen,  and  to  know  the 
truth." 

"I  can  swear,"  continued  Kate,  "that  it 
was  him  got  up  the  whole  j)lan,  and  gave 
them  the  money  for  it.  I  seen  him  iu  our 
house — or,  to  come  nearer  the  truth,  in  Ger- 
ald Cavanagh's  kiln,  where  we  live — givin' 
them  the  monej'." 

"As  you  are  upon  that  subject,  gentle- 
men," observed  Harry  Clinton,  "I  think  it 
due  to  the  character  of  Bryan  M'Mahon  to 
state  that  I  am  in  a  capacity  to  isrove  that 
Hycy  Burke  was  unquestionably  at  the  bot- 
tom— or,  in  point  of  fact,  the  originator — of 
his  calamities  with  reference  to  the  act  of 
iUicit   distillation,   and    the    fine    which   he 
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would  have  beeu  cjilled  on  to  pay,  were  it 
not  that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  re- 
mitted it." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Chnton,"  rejihed  Hyey  ; 
"  I  find  I  am  not  mistaken  in  you — I  think 
you  are  worthy  of  your  acc^onipUces  " — and 
be  pointed  to  Kate  and  Nanny  as  he  spoke — 
"proceed." 

"We  are  passing,"  observed  Vanston, 
"from  one  to  another  rather  irreguhu'ly,  I 
fear ;  don't  you  think  we  had  better  hear 
this  girl  fully  in  the  first  place  ;  but,  my  good 
girl,"  he  added,  "you  arc  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  here  to  investigate  any  charges 
against  Mi\  Hyty  Burke,  but  against  the 
Hogans.  You  will  please  then  to  confine 
your  chai-ges  to  them." 

"But,"  replied  Nanny,  "tliat'swhat  I  can't 
do,  pLise  your  honor,  widout  bringin'  in 
Hycy  Burke  too,  bekaise  himself  au'  the 
Hogans  was  joinert  in  everything." 

"I  think,  gintlemen,"  said  the  priest,  "the 
best  plan  is  to  let  her  teU  her  story  in  her 
own  way." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Chev>'dale  ;  "proceed, 
young  woman,  and  state  fully  and  ti-uly  what- 
ever you  have  got  to  say." 

"  Well,  then,"  she  proceeded,  "  there's 
one  thing  I  know — I  know  wlio  robbed  Mr. 
Burke  here  ; "  and  she  pointed  to  the  old 
man,  who  started. 

The  magistrates  also  looked  sui-prised. 
"  How,"  s:ud  Vanston,  turning  his  eyes 
keenly  upon  her,  "  you  know  of  the  rob- 
bery ;  and  pray,  how  long  have  you  known 
it?" 

"  Ever  since  the  night  it  was  committed, 
pliise  your  honor." 

"  What  a  probable  stoi-y  ! "  exclaimed 
Hycy  ;  "and  you  kept  it  to  yourself,  like  an 
honest  girl  as  you  ai'e,  until  now !  " 

"^Vhy,  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Vanston,  quickly 
an<l  rather  shai-ply,  "surely  j'ou  can  have  no 
motive  in  impugning  her  evidence  upon  l]uii 
subject  ?  " 

Hycy  bit  his  lip,  for  he  instantly  felt  that 
he  had  overshot  himself  by  almost  anticipat- 
ing the  charge,  as  if  it  were  about  to  be 
made  against  liimsdf  ; — "  AVluit  I  tliiuk  ini- 
.jjrobable  in  it,"  said  Hycy,  "is  that  she 
should,  if  in  possession  of  the  facts,  keep 
t'icm  concejded  so  long." 

"  Oh,  never  fear,  Mr.  Hycy,  111  soon  make 
(hat  pliiin  enough,"  she  replied. 

"But  in  the  mean  time, '  said  Chevydsde, 
"  will  you  st-ite  the  n.aines  of  those  wlio  did 
commit  the  robhei-y  ?  " 

"  I  will,"  slie  rephed. 

"The  whole  truth,  Nanny,"  exclaimed 
Kate. 

"  It  was  Bat  Hogan,  then,  that  robbed  Mr. 
Burke,"  she  replied  ;  "and — imd— " 


"  Out  wid  it,"  said  Kate. 

"And  who  besides,  my  good  girl?"  in- 
quired Vanston. 

The  young  woman  looked  round  with 
compassion  upon  Jemmy  Burke,  aiid  tlio 
tears  started  to  her  eyes.  "  I  pity  him  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  "I  pity  him — that  good  old 
man ; "  and,  as  she  uttered  the  words,  she 
wept  aloud. 

"This,  I  fear,  is  getting  rather  a  serious 
aft'air,"  said  Vanston,  in  a  low  voice  to 
Chevydale — "  I  see  how  the  tide  is  likely  to 
turn." 

Chevydale  merely  nodded,  as  if  he  also 
comprehended  it.  "  You  were  about  to  add 
some  other  name  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  in  the  mean 
time  compose  yourself  and  proceed." 

Hycy  Burke's  face  at  this  moment  had  be- 
come white  as  a  sheet ;  in  fact,  to  any  one  of 
common  penetration,  guilt  and  a  dread  of 
the  coming  disclosure  were  legible  in  every 
lineament  of  it. 

"  Who  was  the  other  person  you  were 
about  to  mention  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"His  own  son,  su-,  Mr.  Hycy  Burke, 
there. 

"  Ha  !  "  exclaimed  Chevydale  ;  "  ^Ir.  Hj-cy 
Burke,  dp  you  say?  Mr.  Burke,"  he  added, 
addressing  that  gentleman,  "  how  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  grave  and  serious  charge  against 
you.     What  have  you  to  say  to  it  V  " 

"  That  it  would  be  both  grave  and  seiious," 
replied  Hycy,  "if  it  possessed  but  one  sim- 
ple element,  without  wliich  all  evidence  is 
valueless — I  mean  truth.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  she  might  just  as  well  name  either  of 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  as  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Hogan  committed 
the  robbery  ?  "  asked  Hycy. 

"  Simply  bekaise  I  seen  him.  He  broke 
open  the  big  chest  above  staii-s." 

"  How  did  jou  see  him  V  "  asked  Vanston. 

"  Through  a  hole  in  the  partition,"  she  i-c- 
pUed,  "  where  a  knot  of  the  deal  boai-ds  had 
come  out.  I  slep',  i)laise  your  honor,  in  a 
httle  closet  oft'o'  the  room  tlie  money  was 
in." 

"Is  it  true  that  she  slept  there,  Mr. 
Burke  ?  "  asked  Vanston  of  the  old  man. 

"It  is  thrue,  sir,  God  helj)  me  ;  that  at  all 
events  is  thrue." 

"Well,  proceed,"  said  Chevj-dalc. 

"  I  then  thi'ew  my  gown  about  my  shoul- 
ders ;  but  in  rLsin'  from  my  bed  it  creaked  a 
little,  an'  IM  Hogan,  who  had  jest  lot  down 
the  lid  of  the  chest  aisily  when  he  hard  the 
noise,  blew  out  tlic  l)it  of  candle  that  he  had 
in  his  hand,  and  iiickod  his  w  ly  down  stairs  as 
aisilyashe  could.  I  foUcvcd  him  on  my  tippy- 
toes,  an'  wlien  he  came  opposite  the  door  <.f 
the  room  where  the  mastlicr  an;l  misthros.i 
sleep,  the  door  npt'iicil.  uii' t!ic  iiustres.i  wiJ  a 
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candle  in  her  hand  met  him  full-but  in  tlie 
teeth.  I  was  above  upon  the  stairs  at  the  time, 
Ijut  from  the  way  an'  the  place  she  stood  in, 
the  light  didn't  rache  me,  so  that  I  could  see 
them  widout  bein'  seen  myself.  Well,  when 
the  mistress  met  him  she  was  goiu'  to  bawl 
out  ^dd  terror,  an'  would,  too,  only  that 
Masther  Hyey  flew  to  her,  jjut  his  hand  on 
her  mouth,  an'  whisisered  something  in  her 
ear.  He  then  went  over  to  Bat,  and  got  a 
large  shafe  of  bank-notes  from  him,  an' 
motioned  him  to  be  off  wid  himself,  an'  that 
he'd  see  him  to-morrow.  Bat  went  down  in 
the  dark,  an'  Hycy  an'  his  mother  had  some 
conversation  in  a  low  voice  on  the  lobby. 
She  seemed  angi-y,  an'  he  was  speakin"  soft 
an'  strivin'  to  put  her  into  good  humor  again. 
I  then  slipt  back  to  bed,  but  the  never  a  wink 
could  I  get  tiU  mornin';  an'  when  I  went 
down,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  Bat  Hogan's 
shoes.  It  was  hardly  light  at  the  time  ;  but 
at  any  rate  I  hid  them  where  they  couldn't 
be  got,  an'  it  was  well  I  did,  for  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  Bat  himself  peering  about 
the  street  and  yard,  like  a  man  that  was  look- 
ing for  something  that  he  had  lost." 

"  But  how  did  you  know  that  the  shoes 
were  Hogan's  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"  Why,  yoiu-  honor,  any  one  that  ever  seen 
the  man  might  know  that.  One  of  his  heels 
is  a  trifle  shorter  than  the  other,  which  makes 
him  halt  a  little,  an'  he  has  a  bunion  as  big 
as  an  egg  on  the  other  foot." 

"  Ay,  Nanny,"  said  Kate,  "  that's  the  truth; 
but  I  can  tell  you  more,  gentlemen.  On  the 
evenin'  before,  when  Mr.  Hycy  came  home, 
he  made  up  the  plan  to  rob  his  father  wid 
Phil  Hogan  ;  but  Phil  got  drunk  that  niglit 
an'  Bat  had  to  go  in  his  place.  Mr.  Hycy 
promised  to  see  the  Hogans  that  mornin'  at 
Ids  father's,  about  ten  o'clock  ;  but  when  they 
went  he  had  gone  off  to  Ballymacan  ;  an'  as 
they  expected  him  every  minute,  they  stayed 
about  the  place  in  spite  o'  the  family,  an' 
mended  everything  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  Bat  an'  Mr.  Hycy  met  that  night  in 
Teddj^  Phat's  still-house,  in  Glendearg,  an' 
went  home  together  across  the  mountains 
aftherward." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Burke,  what  have  you  to  say 
to  this  ?  "  asked  Chevydale. 

"  Why,"  replied  Hycy,  "that  it's  a  very 
respectable  conspiracj'  as  it  stands,  sup^jorted 
by  the  thief  and  vagabond,  and  the  beggar's 
brat." 

"  Was  there  any  investigation  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  ?  "  asked  Vanston. 

"There  was,  your  honor,"  replied  Nanny  ; 
"  it  was  proved  clearly  enough  that  Phil  and 
Ned  Hogan  were  both  dead  drunk  that  night 
r.:i'  couldn't  commit  a  robbery  ;  an'  Masther 
ilvcy  himself  sai  1  thit   ho  knew   how  Bat 


;  spent  the  night,  an'  that  of  course  he  couldn't 
do  it ;  an'  you  know,  your  honors,  there  was 
j  no  gettin'  over  that.     I  have,  or  rather  my 

father  has.  Bat  Hogan's  shoes  still." 
1       "This,   I   rejieat,    seems   a    very   serious 

charge,  Mr.  Burke,"  snd  Chevydale  again. 
I  "  Which,  as  I  said  before,  contains  not  one 
particle  of  truth,"  replied  Hycy.  "If  I  had 
,  resolved  to  break  open  my  father's  chest  to 
1  get  cash  out  of  it,  it  is  not  likely  that  I  would 
:  call  in  the  aid  of  such  a  man  as  Bat  Hogan. 
,  As  a  proof  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
';  robbery  in  question,  I  can  satisfy  you  that 
I  my  mother,  not  many  days  after  the  occur- 
rence of  it,  was  obliged  to  get  her  eai"  and 
drive  some  three  or  four  miles'  distance  to 
;  borrow  a  hundred  pounds  for  me  from  a 
fi-iend  of  hers,  upon  her  own  responsibility, 
I  which,  had  I  committed  the  outrage  in  ques- 
;  tion,  I  would  not  have  required  at  all." 

Old  Burke's  face  would,  at  this  period  of 
the  pi'oceedings,  have  e.xtorted  compassion 
\  fi'om  any  heart.  Soitow,  distress,  agony  of 
I  spirit,  and  shame,  were  all  so  legible  in  his 
'  pale  features — that  those  who  were  present 
j  kept  their  eyes  averted,  fi-om  respect  to  the 
j  man,  and  from  sympatliy  with  his  sufferings. 
At  length  he  himself  came  forward,  and, 
after  wiping  away  a  few  bitter  tears  from  his 
cheeks,  he  said — "  Gentlemen,  I  care  little 
about  the  money  I  lost,  nor  about  who  took 
it — let  it  go — as  for  me,  I  won't  miss  it^  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart 
j  • — I'm  spakin'  about  the  misfortime  that  w<1s 
brought,  or  near  bein'  brought,  upon  this 
honest  an'  generous-hearted  young  man, 
Bryan  M'Mahon,  through  manes  of  a  black 
plot  that  was  got  up  against  him — I'm  spakin' 
of  the  Still  that  was  foimd  on  his  farm  of 
Ahadarra.  Tliat,  if  my  son  had  act  or  p%vt 
in  it,  is  a  thousand  times  worse  than  the 
other  ;  as  for  the  takin'  of  the  money,  I  don't 
care  about  it,  as  I  said — nor  /won't  prose- 
cute any  one  for  it ;  but  I  must  have  my 
mind  satisfied  about  the  other  affair." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  at  any 
length  upon  the  clear  jwoofs  of  liis  treachery 
and  deceit,  whicli  were  established  against 
him  by  Harry  Chnton,  who  j^roduced  the 
anonymous  letter  to  his  uncle  —  brought 
home  to  him  as  it  was  by  his  own  evidence 
and  that  of  Nanny  Peety. 

"There  is,  however,"  said  Vansto:i, 
"  another  circumstance  affecting  the  reputa- 
tion and  honesty  of  Mr.  Bryan  M'Mahon, 
which  in  your  pi'esence,  Mr.  M'Gowan,  I  am 
anxious  to  set  at  rest.  I  have  ah-eady  con- 
tradicted it  with  indignation  wherever  I  have 
heard  it,  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  do 
so  now,  whilst  M'Mahon  and  Burke  are 
present,  and  because  I  have  been  given  t  i 
luider.stand    that    voii     denounced     him  — 
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M'Mahon  —  witli  such  hostility  from  the 
altar,  as  almost  occasioned  him  to  be  put  to 
death  in  the  house  of  God." 

"  You  are  undher  a  mistake  there,  Major 
Vanston,  with  prreat  respect,"  repUed  the 
priest.  "  It  wasn't  I  but  my  senior  ciu:ate, 
Father  M'Pc))pt'r  ;  and  he  lias  ah'eady  been 
reprimanded  by  lus  Bishop." 

"Well,"  replied  the  other,  "I  am  fflad  to 
hear  it.  However,  I  now  solemnly  declare, 
as  an  honest  man  and  ixa  Ii-ish  gentleman, 
tliat  neitli(>r  I.  nor  any  one  for  me,  with  my 
knowledfro,  ever  gave  or  sent  any  money  to 
Bryan  r^IMiilion  ;  but  perhaps  we  may  as- 
certain wlio  did.  M'JIahon,  have  you  got  | 
the  letter  about  you  ?  " 

"  I  have,  sir,"  rephed  Bryan,  "  and  the 
bmk-note,  too."  i 

"  You  will  tind  the  frank  and  address  both 
in  your  own  handwriting,"  said  Hycy.  "  It 
w.is  1  brought  him  the  letter  from  the  post- 
ofKce.  ' 

"  Show  me  the  letter,  if  you  plaise,"  said 
Nanny,  who,  after  looking  fii-st  at  it  and  then 
at  Hycy,  added,  "  and  it  was  I  gave  it  this 
little  tear  near  the  corner,  and  dlirew  three 
scrapes  of  a  pin  across  the  paper,  an'  there  | 
tliey  are  yet ;  an'  now  I  can  take  m_Y  oath 
that  it  was  Mr.  Hycy  that  sent  that  letther  . 
to  Bryan  M'Mahon — an'  your  Reverence  is 
tlie  very  man  I  showed  it  to,  and  that  tould  [ 
me  who  it  was  goiu'  to,  in  the  street  of 
Ballymacan."  j 

On  a  close  inspection  of  the  letter  it  was 
clearly  obvious  that,  although  tlierc  ajtpeared 
at  a  cursory  glance  a  strong  resemblance  be- 
tween the  frank  and  the  address,  yet  the  | 
diflFerence  was  tf)o  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

"If  there  is  further  evidence  necessary," 
said  Vanston,  looking  at  Hycy  significantly, 
"my  agent  can  produce  it— and  he  is  now  in 
the  house." 

"I  think  you  would  not  venture  on  that," 
rephed  Hycy. 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  said  the 
other,  detenninedly. 

"  Sir,"  rejilied  Father  Magowan,  "  there 
is  nothing  further  on  that  point  necessary— 
the  proof  Ls  plain  an<l  clear  ;  aud  now,  Biyan 
M'Mahon,  give  me  yunr  hand,  fin-  it  is  that 
of  an  lionest  man — I  am  proud  to  see  that 
you  stand  pure  and  unsullied  again  ;  and  it 
shall  be  my  duty  to  see  that  justice  shall  be 
rendered  you,  and  ample  compensation  made 
for  all  that  you  have  suft'ered. "  I 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Bryan,  with  an  ' 
air  of  deep  dejection,  "  but  I  am  sorry  to  nay 
it  is  now  too  late — I  am  done  with  the 
countiy,  and  with  those  that  misrepresented 
me,  for  ever."  I 

Chevydale  looked  at  him  with  deep  atten- 
tion for  a  moment,  then  whispered  soraetliing 


to  Vanston,  who  smiled,  and  nodded  his 
head  appro\'ingIy. 

Jennuy  Bmke  now  prepared  to  go.  "  Good 
mornin',  giutlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  honest  name  cleared  and  set  right, 
as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  as  for  myself.  I  lave 
you  wid  a  heavy — wid  abreakin'  heai't." 

As  he  disappeai-ed  at  the  door,  Hycy 
rushedafter  him,  exclaiming,  "Father,  listen 
to  me — don't  go  yet  till  you  hear  my  defence. 
I  will  go  and  fetch  him  V)ack.  lie  exclaimed — 
"  he  must  hear  what  I  have  to  sav  for  my- 
self." 

He  overtook  his  father  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hall  stejjs.  "Give  me  a  hundi'ed  poiuuls," 
said  he,  "aud you  will  never  see  my  faee 
again." 

"  There  is  two  hundre',"  said  his  father  ; 
"I  expected  this.  Your  mother  confes-ied 
Jill  to  me  this  momiu',  bekjiise  she  knew  it 
would  come  out  here,  I  suppose.  Go  now, 
for  undlier  my  roof  you'll  never  come  again. 
If  you  can — reform  your  hfe — an'  live  at  all 
events,  as  if  there  w.as  a  God  above  you. 

Before  you  go  answer  me  ; — what  made  you 
bring  in  liat  Hogan  to  rob  me '?  " 

"Simply,"  replied  his  son,  "because  I 
vrished  to  make  him  and  them  feel  that  I 
had  them  in  my  power — and  now  you  have 
it." 

Hycy  received  the  money,  set  spurs  to  his 
horse,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment— 
"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  with  bitter- 
ness of  soul,  "  what  mightn't  he  he  if  his 
weak  and  foolish  mother  hadn't  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  make  a  gentleman  of  liim  !  But 
now  she  reaps  a.s  she  sowed.  She's  punished 
— an'  that's  enough."— And  thus  does  Hycy 
the  accompUshed  make  his  exit  from  our 
humble  stage. 

"  Giutlemen,"  said  Finigan,  "  now  that  the 
accomplished  ^Ir.  Hycy  is  disposed  of,  I  beg 
to  state,  that  it  wiU  be  25i''>tluctive  of  much 
public  good  to  the  country  to  expatriate 
these  three  vii-tuous  worthies,  qui  nomine 
f/aufl(')it  Hogan — and  the  more  so  as  it  can 
be  done  on  clear  legal  gi-ounds.  They  are  a 
principal  means  of  driving  tliis  re.spcct;xblc 
young  man,  Bryan  M'Mjihon,  anil  his  father's 
family,  out  of  the  latid  of  theu-  birth  ;  and 
there  will  be  something  extremely  a]>proj)riato 
— and  indicative  besides  of  condign  luid  re- 
tributive punishment — in  sending  them  on 
their  travels  at  his  Majesty's  expense.  I  am 
here,  in  connection  with  othei-s,  to  furnish 
you  with  the  necessaiy  proof  against  tJiom  ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  tliat  the  sooner  they  are 
sent  ujioii  a  voyage  of  discovery  it  will  l)e  s) 
much  the  bolter  for  the  rejoicing  neighbor- 
hood tlioy  will  leave  beliind  them." 

Tlic  hint  was  immriliately  taken  witli  res- 
pect to  them  aud  Vincent,  all  of  whom  had 
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been  engaged  in  coining  under  Hycy's 
auspices — they  were  ajapreliended  and  im- 
prisoned, the  chief  evidence  against  them 
ijeing  Teddy  Pliats,  Peety  Dhu,  and  Finigan, 
who  for  once  became  a  stag,  as  he  called  it. 
They  were  indicted  for  a  capital  felony  ;  but 
the  prosecution  having  been  postponed  for 
want  of  sufficient  evidence,  they  were  kept 
in  durance  untU  next  assizes  ; — having  found 
it  impossible  to  procure  bail.  In  the  mean- 
time new  charges  of  uttering  base  coin  came 
thick  and  strong  against  them  ;  and  as  the 
Crown  lawyers  found  that  they  could  not 
succeed  on  the  cajjital  indictment — nor  in- 
deed did  they  wish  to  do  so— they  tried  them 
on  the  lighter  one,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
sentence  of  transportation  passed  against 
every  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Kate 
Hogan  alone. — So  that,  as  Finigan  afterwards 
said,  instead  of  Bryan  M'Mahon,  it  was  they 
themselves  that  became  "  the  Emigrants  of 
Ahadarra,"  at  the  king's  expense — and  Mi-. 
Hycy  at  his  own.'' 


CHAPTEK  XX'Vn. 


How  Kathleen  Cavanagh  spent  the  time 
that  ela25sed  between  the  period  at  which  she 
last  appeared  to  our  readers  and  the  jiresent 
may  be  easily  gathered  from  what  we  are 
about  to  write.  We  have  said  already  that 
her  father,  upon  the  strength  of  some  ex- 
pressions uttered  in  a  spirit  of  distraction 
and  agony,  assured  Jemmy  Burke  that  she 
had  consented  to  marry  his  son  Edward, 
after  a  given  period.  Honest  Jemmy,  how- 
ever, never  for  a  moment  suspected  the  natiu-e 
of  the  basis  upon  which  his  worthy  neighbor 
had  erected  the  superstructure  of  his  narra- 
tive ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  sadly 
puzzled  by  the  melancholy  and  declining  ap- 
pearance of  her  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
future  daughter-in-law.  The  truth  was  that 
scarcely  any  of  her  acquaintances  could  recog- 
nize her  as  the  same  majestic,  tall,  and  beauti- 
ful girl  whom  they  had  known  before  this 
heavy  disappointment  had  come  on  her. 
Her  exquisite  figure  had  lost  most  of  its 
roundness,  her  eye  no  longer  flashed  with 
its  dark  mellow  lustre,  and  her  cheek — her 
damask  cheek — distress  and  despair  had  fed 
upon  it,  until  little  remained  there  but  the 
hue  of  death  itself.  Her  health  in  fact  was 
evidently  beginning  to  go.  Her  appetite 
had  aljandoned  her  ;  she  slept  little,  and 
that  little  was  restless  and  unrefreshing. 
All  her  family,  with  the  exception  of  her 
father  and  mother,  who  sustained  themselves 


I  with  the  sniy  ambition  of  their  daughter 
I  being  able  to  keep  her  jaunting-car— for  her 
father  had  made  that  pioint  a  sine  qua  non — 
aU,  we  say,  with  the  above  exceptions,  became 
seriously  alarmed  at  the  state  of  her  mind 
and  health. 

"Kathleen,  dear,"  said  her  affectionate 
sister,  "  I  think  you  have  carried  your  feelings 
against  Bryan  far  enough." 

"  My  feelings  against  Bryan  !"  she  exclamed. 
"Yes,"  proceeded  her  sister,  "I  think  you 
ought  to  forgive  him." 

"Ah,  Hanna  darling,  how  Uttle  you  know 
of  your  sister's  heart.  I  have  long  since  for- 
given him,  Hanna." 

"  Then  what's  topi-event  you  from  making 
up  with  him  ?  " 

I  "I  have  long  since  forgiven  hun,  Hanna  ; 
j  but,  my  dear  sister,  I  never  can  nor  will 
I  think  for  a  moment  of  marrying  any  man 
I  that  has  failed,  when  brought  to  the  trial,  in 
j  honest  and  steadfast  principal — the  man  that 
would  call  me  wife  should  be  upright,  jjure, 
and  free  from  every  stain  of  coiTuption — he 
must  have  no  disgrace  or  dishonor  upon  his 
name,  and  he  must  feel  the  love  of  his  religion 
and  his  country  as  the  gi'eat  ruling  ijrincijjles 
of  his  life.  I  have  long  since  forgiven  Bryan, 
but  it  is  because  he  is  not  what  I  hoped  he 
was,  and  what  I  wished  him  to  be,  that  I  am 
as  you  see  me." 
I  "Then  you  do  intend  to  marry?"  asked 
I  Hanna,  with  a  smile. 

"  'Why  do  you  ask  that,  Hanna  ?  " 
"  Why,  because  you've  given  me  sich  a  fine 
I  description  of  the  kind  o'  man  your  husband 
I  is  to  be." 

j  "Hanna,"  she  replied,  solemnly,  "look  at 
j  my  cheek,  look  at  my  eye,  look  at  my  whole 
figure,  and  then  ask  me  that  question  again  if 
you  can.  Don't  you  see,  darUng,  that  death 
is  upon  me?     I  feel  it." 

Her  loving  and  beloved  sister  threw  her 
arms  around'  her  neck,  and  burst  into  an 
irrepressible  fit  of  bitter  grief. 
I  "  Oh,  you  are  changed,  most  woefuUy, 
[  Kathleen,  darlin',"  she  exclaimed,  kissing  her 
tenderly;  "but  if  jou  could  only  bear  up 
I  now,  time  would  set  everj'thing  right,  and 
j  bring  youa,bout  right,  as  it  will  still,  I  hope." 
Her  sister  mused  for  some  time,  and  then 
added — "  I  think  I  could  bear  vnp  yet  if  he 
was  to  stay  in  the  country  ;  but  when  1 
recollect  that  he's  going  to  another  land — for 
ever — I  feel  that  my  heart  is  broken  :  as  it  is, 
his  disgi'ace  and  that  thought  are  botli 
killin'  me.  To-morrow  the  auction  comes  on, 
I  and  then  he  goes — after  that  I  will  never  see 
him.  I'm  afi-aid,  Hanna,  that  I'll  have  to  go 
to  bed  ;  I  feel  that  I'm  hardly  able  to  sit  up. " 
Hanna  once  more  pressed  her  to  her  heai'S 
and  wept. 
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"  Don't  cry,  Hanna  dear — don't  cry  for  me ; 
the  bitterest  part  of  my  fate  will  be  partin" 
from  you." 

Hunua  liere  pressed  her  again  and  wept 
aloud,  whilst  her  spotless  and  gi'eat-minded 
sister  consoled  her  as  well  as  she  could. 
'■  Oh,  what  would  become  of  me  !  "  e.\claimed 
Hanna,  sobbing  ;  "  if  anythmg  was  to  happen 
you,  or  take  you  away  from  me,  it  would 
break  my  heart,  too,  and  I'd  die." 

"  Hanna,"  said  her  sister,  not  encouraging 
lier  to  proceed  any  ftuther  on  that  distressing 
subject ;  "  on  to-moiTow,  tlie  time  I  allowed 
for  Bryan  to  clear  himself,  if  he  could,  will  be 
up,  and  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you'll  do  all 
you  can  to  prevent  my  father  and  mother 
from  distressing  me  about  Edwai'd  Burke  ; 
/  will  never  marry  him,  but  I  expect  to  see 
him  your  husband  yet,  and  I  think  he's 
worthy  of  you — that's  saying  a  great  deal,  I 
know.  You  love  him,  Hanna — I  know  ifc, 
and  he  loves  you,  Hanna,  for  he  told  me  so 
the  last  day  but  one  he  was  here  ; — you 
remember  they  all  went  out,  and  left  us 
together,  and  then  he  told  me  all. 

Hanna's  face  and  net^k  became  crimson, 
and  she  was  about  to  reply,  when  a  rather 
lnud  but  good-lmmored  voice  was  lieard  in 
t!ie  kitchen,  for  tliis  dialogue  took  place  in 
the  parlor — exclaiming,  "  God  save  all  here  ! 
How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Cavanagh '?  How  is 
( icrald  and  the  youngstei-s '? " 

•'  Indeed  all  middlin'  well,  thank  your 
reverence,  ban-in'  our  eldest  girl  that's  a  little 
low  spirited  for  some  time  jiast." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  know  the  cause  of  that —it's  no 
secret — where  is  she  now '?  If  she's  in  the 
house  let  me  see  her." 

The  two  sisters  having  composed  their 
ilress  a  little  and  their  features,  immediately 
made  their  appearance. 

"God  be  good  to  us!"  he  exclaimed, 
••  here's  a  change  !  ^^^^y,  may  I  never  sin,  if 
r<l  know  her  no  more  than  the  mother  that 
bore  her.  Lord  guard  us  !  look  at  this  !  Do 
you  give  her  nothing,  Mrs.  Cavauagh  ?  " 

"Nothing  on  airth,"  she  replied;  "her 
complaint's  upon  the  spirits,  an'  we  didn't 
think  that  iihysic  stufif  would  be  of  any  use 
to  her." 

"Well,  perhaps  I  wUl  find  a  cure  for  her. 
'■  Listen  to  me,  dsu'ling.  Your  sweetheai-t's 
name  and  fame  are  cleared,  and  Bryan 
M'Mahon  is  what  he  ever  wjis — an  honest  an' 
upright  young  man." 

Kathleen  started,  looked  around  her,  as  if 
with  amazement,  and  without  seeming  to 
know  exactly  what  she  did,  went  towards  the 
door,  and  was  al)out  to  walk  out,  when 
Hauua,  detaining  her,  asked  witli  alarm — 
■  Kathleen,  what  ails  von,  dear"?     A\'hQroarc 


vou  gomt 


"  Going,"  she  replied  ;  "I  was  going  to— 

where? — why '? — what — what  has  happened '? " 

"The  news  came  upon  her  too  nmch  by 

surprise,"  said  Hanna,   looking  towai-ds  tho 

priest. 

"  Kathleen,  darlin',"  exclaimed  her  mother, 
"  try  and  compose  youi\sell  Lord  guard  us, 
what  can  ail  her "?  " 

"  Let  her  come  wth  me  into  the  pai-lor, 
mother,  an'  do  you  an'  Father  Magowan  stay 
where  you  are." 

They  accordingly  went  in,  and  after  about 
the  space  of  ten  minutes  she  recovered  hei-self 
so  fiu-  as  to  make  Hanna  repeat  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  simple-hearted  priest  had, 
with  so  little  preparation,  conmumicated. 
Having  listened  to  it  earnestly,  she  laid  her 
head  upon  Hanna's  bosom  and  indulged  in  a 
long  fit  of  (juiet  and  joyful  grief.  When  she 
had  recovered  a  little.  Father  JIagowan 
entered  at  more  length  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  changes  that  had  afl'ected 
her  lover's  character  so  deeply,  after  which 
he  wound  up  by  giving  expression  to  the 
following  determination — a  determination, 
by  the  way,  which-  we  earnestly  recommend 
to  all  politicians  of  his  profession. 

"  As  for  my  part,"  said  he,  "  it  has  opened 
my  eyes  to  one  thing  that  I  won't  forget : — 
a  single  word  of  politics  I  shall  never  suffer 
to  be  preached  from  the  altar  while  I  live  ; 
neither  shall  I  allow  denouncements  for  po- 
htical  oifences.  The  altai-,  as  the  bishop  told 
me — and  a  hard  rap  he  gave  Mi\  M'Pepper 
across  the  knuckles  for  Bryan's  afraii- — '  the 
altar,' said  he,  'isn't  the  place  for  polities, 
but  for  religion  ;  an'  I  hope  I  may  never  hear 
of  its  being  desecrated  with  politics  again,' 
said  his  lordship,  an'  neither  I  will,  I  assure 
you." 

The  intelligence  of  the  unexpected  clhinge 
that  had  taken  place  in  favor  of  the  M'Ma- 
hon's,  did  not  reach  them  on  that  day,  which 
was  the  same,  as  we  have  stated,  on  which 
their  grandfather  departed  tliis  life.  The  re- 
Uef  felt  by  Thomas  M'Mahon  and  his  family 
at  this  old  man's  death,  took  nothing  fi'om 
the  sorrow  which  weighed  them  down  so 
heavily  in  consequence  of  their  sepiuntion 
from  the  abode  of  their  forefathers  and  the 
!  place  of  their  birth.  Tliey  knew,  or  at  least 
j  they  took  it  for  granted  th.at  tlieir  gi-andfath- 
er  woidd  never  have  bonie  the  long  voyage 
I  at-ross  the  Atlantic,  a  circumstjince  which 
disti'essed  tliem  very  much.  His  death,  how- 
I  ever,  exhibiting,  as  it  did,  the  undying  at- 
I  tachment  to  home  which  nothing  else  could 
I  extinguish,  only  kindled  the  .same  aflfectiou 
j  more  strongly  and  tenderly  in  their  hearts. 
I  The  account  of  it  hiul  gone  abroad  through 
j  the  neighborhood,  and  witli  it  the  intelligence 
I  that  the  auction  would  be  postponed  until 
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iliiii  (lay  wpck.  Ami  now  tliat.  lie  was  gone, 
nil  their  liearts  turueil  with  sorrow  and  isym- 
])a(hy  to  tho  (loop  and  jilmost  agoniziiif^ 
stru-r^los  whioh  tlioir  ('onnns  departure 
••niisod  their  father  to  eoiiteiul  with.  Bryau 
whose  oaliii  but  manly  fii'iuness  sustained 
(lu'iu  all,  absolutolv  feared  that  his  oourap-e 
would  fail  hiui,  or 'that  his  very  health  would 
break  down.  Ho  also  felt  for  his  heroic  lit- 
tle sistei-.  Dora,  who,  iilthou-di   too  resolute 


M'Mahon.  For  some  time  past,  he  had  rJ. 
most  f^iven  himself  over  to  the  influence  o\ 
wliat  he  expericMiced— a  fact  that  was  observ- 
able in  many  ways,  all  more  or  less  tending 
to  revive  the  aftection  which  he  felt  for  his 
dopiU'ted  wife.  For  instance,  ever  since  their 
minds  had  been  made  up  to  eniigi"ate,  be  had 
watched,  and  tended,  and  fed  Bravkij,  her 
favorite  cow,  with  his  own  hands;  nor  would 
he  sutler  any  one  else  in  the  family  to  fjo 


to  eompl'iin  or  urj^e  her  own  sutleriugs,  did    near  her,  with   the   oxeeptiou   of  Dora,  by 
not  (Muiure  the  less  on  that  accoinit.  whom  she  had  been  milked  ever  since  her 

"  My  deiu-  Dora,"  said  be,  after  their  ;  mothers  death,  and  to  whom  the  poor  aui- 
•^randfather  bad  been  Liid  out,  "I  know  null  had  now  transferred  her  afiection.  He 
what  you  ai'e  suftering,  but  what  ciui  I  do '?  j  also  cleaned  and  oileil  her  spinning-wheel. 
This  split  between  the  Cnvanaghs  and  us  has  [  examined  her  clothes,  and  kept  himself  per- 
put  it  out  of  my  power  to  sei-ve  you  as  I  had  '  petually  engaged  in  looking  at  every  object 
uitended.  It  was  my  wish  to  sec  you  and  j  that  was  cjiiculated  to  bring  ber  once  more 
ch'unes  Oavanagh  miuried  ;  but  God  knows  I  i  before  bis  imagination, 
pity  you  from  my  beiu't ;  for,  my  dear  Dora,  '  About  a  couple  of  hours  before  sunset, 
tliere's  no  use  iu  demiu'  it,  I  luidei-stjuid  too  without  saying  where  be  was  going,  be  saun- 
well  what  you  feel."  ■  tered   down   to   the   graveyai'd  of  Canidliu 

"Don't  fret  for  me,  Bryan,"  she  replied  ;  I  where  she  lay,  and  having  tirst uncovered liib 
"  I'm  willin"  to  bear  my  share  of  tlie  affliction  !  bead  and  offered  up  a  prayer  for  the  repose 
tliat  has  come  upon  the  family,  rather  than  of  ber  soul,  be  wept  bitterly, 
do  anytliing  mane  or  unwortby.  I  know  it  "  Bridget,"  said  be,  in  tJiat  sti-ong  figura- 
goes  hard  with  mo  to  give  up  jjunos  luid  lave  tive  lang-uage  so  fi-equently  used  by  the 
him  for  ever  ;  but  tlien  I  see  that  it  must  be  Ii-isb,  when  under  the  influence  of  deep  emo- 
ilone,  and  that  I  must  submit  to  it.  Mny  tiou  ;  "  Bridget,  wife  of  my  heart,  you  ai-e 
(iod  strengthen  .and  enable  me !  and  that's  removed  from  the  thrials  and  tlu-oubles  of 
my  o;u-nest  prayer.  I  also  often  prayed  tbat  ,  this  world — from  the  thri;ds  and  throubles 
vou  lui'  Kathleen  might  l>e  reconciled  ;  but  j  tliat  have  come  upon  us.  I'm  come,  now — 
1  wjisn't  beiu'd,  it  seems.  I  sometimes  think  your  own  busbantl — him  that  loved  (/<"'  be- 
(liat  you  ought  to  go  to  ber;  but  then  on  {  yjuit  everytliing  on  this  oiU-th,  to  tellyou  wliy 
second  thoughts  I  am  bju'dly  advise  you  to  :  the  last  wish  o'  my  heart,  wliich  was  to  sleep 
do  so."  where  I  ought  to  sleep,  by  your  side,  can't  be 

■•  No.  Dora,  I  never  will,  dear ;  she  ought  griuited  to  me,  and  tt)  exitlain  to  you  why  it 
to  have  hoju-d  me  as  you  said  face  to  face  ;  [  is,  in  case  you'd  miss  nie  from  my  place  be- 
iiistoad  o'  that  she  condemned  me  without  a  '  side  you.  This  unfortunate  counthry.  Brid.- 
hoariu".  Aii  yet,  Doni,"  be  added.  "  little  !  g-et.  has  changed,  an'  is  cluingiu"  fiist  for  the 
she  knows — little  she  di-ames,  what  I'm  suf-  I  woi-se.  The  laiuUord  hasn't  proved  himself 
ferin"  on  ber  account,  and  bow  I  love  ber —  ]  to  be  towai-ds  us  what  be  ought  to  be,  luid 
moi-e  now  tJuui  ever,  I  think;  she's  so  changed,  i  what  we  expected  he  would;  an' so,  ratber 
they  sjiy,  that  you  could  se;u-oely  know  her."  thsm  remain  at  the  terms  be  axes  fi-om  us. 
As  be  spoke,  a  single  teiu-  foil  upon  Dora's  ;  it's  better  for  us  to  thry  our  fortune  iu  Amer- 
haiid  w  hicb  he  held  in  bis,  ica  ;  bekiiise,  if  we  stay  here,  we  must  only 

■■C\ime.  Bryan,"  she  said,  assuming  a  come  to  poverty  an'. destitution,  an' sorrow ; 
ebeerfulness  whii-b  she  did  not  feel,  "  don't  txn'  you  know  bow  it  'ud  break  my  beaai  to 
ba\e  it  to  s;iy  th.-it  little  Dora,  who  ought  iind  see  our  cbildre"  brought  to  that,  in  the  very 
does  look  up  to  you  for  supjHirt>  nuist  begin  '  place  where  they  wor  always  respecteiL 
to  support  you  herself  ;  to-morrow's  the  last  They're  all  good  to  me,  as  they  ever  wor  to 
day — who  knows  but  she  may  relent  yet '?  "  [  us  botli,  acushla  mtK'bi-ee  ;  but  poor  BryiUi, 
Bryan  smiled  faintly,  then  patted  her  bead,  tbat  you  loved  so  much — yoiu*  favorite  and 
;uul  stiid.  ■'ilarling  little  Doni,  the  wejiltb  of  your  pride — luis  bad  much  to  suffer,  diU-lin". 
nations  couldn't  puivhase  you."  'since  you  loft  us;  but  blessed  lie  Grod.  he 

■"Not  t()  do  anything  mjuie  or  wrong,  at  ■  beiU"s  it  mjuifuUy  lUid  patiently,  although  I 
luiy  n\te,"  she  replied;  t\fter  which  she  went  '  can  see  by  tJie  sorrow  on  my  boy's  brow  tbat 
in  to  attend  to  tlie  at^jiirs  of  tbe  family,  for  ^  tlie  beiu't  widin  bim  is  breiUciu'.  He's  not^ 
this  convers;»tion  took  place  in  tbe  gtuxleu.      ''  tiftber  ;dl.  to  be  m;u-ried,  as  you  hoped  and 

As  evening  apin\«»cbed.  a  deep  gloom,  tbe  wished  be  would,  to  Kathleen  Cavauagii. 
conseqiu>nce  of  strong  inward  suffering,  over-  Her  mind  has  been  poisoned  against  bun  ; 
spread  tho  features  and  bearing  of  Thomas    but  little  she  knows  bim,  or  she'd  not  tiuii 
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from  hiin  as  she  did.  An'  now,  Bridget,  as- 
tliore  luaelu'ee,  is  it  come  to  this  wid  me  ?  I 
must  lave  you  foi-  ever.  I  must  hive — as  my 
father  said,  that  went  this  day  to  heaven  as 
you  know,  now^I  must  lave,  as  he  said,  the 
ould  places.  I  must  go  to  a  strange  country, 
aud  sleep  among  a  strange  people  ;  but  it's 
for  the  sake  of  our  childre'  I  do  so,  bmu'  you 
aioue  there  where  you're  sleepin' '!  I  wouldn't 
lave  you  if  I  could  help  it  ;  but  we'll  meet 
yet  in  heaven,  my  blessed  wife,  where  there 
won't  be  distress,  or  injustice,  or  soiTOW  to 
part  us.  Achox-a  machree,  I'm  come,  then, 
to  tiike  my  la.st  farewell  of  you.  Farewell, 
then,  my  ihu-Un'  wife,  till  we  meet  for  ever- 
more in  heaven ! " 

He  departed  fi-om  the  grave  slowly,  and 
returned  in  deep  sorrow  to  his  own  house. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  next  moniing, 
the  family  and  those  neighbors  who  were 
assemblecl  as  usual  at  the  wake-house,  fi'om 
respect  to  the  dead,  were  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  "Mx.  Vanston  and 
tlieir  landlord,  both  of  whom  entered  the 
house. 

"  Gentlemen,  you're  welcome,"  said  old 
^I'iLihon  ;  "  but  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  it's  to 
a  house  of  grief  and  thi'ouble  I  must  welcome 
you — death's  here,  gentlemen,  and  more 
tlian  deatli ;  but  God's  will  be  done,  we 
amst  be  obaidient." 

" M'Mahon,"  said  Che\-jdale,  "  give  me 
your  hand.  I  am  sorry  that  either  you  or 
your  son  have  sufi'ered  anything  ou  my 
account.  I  am  come  now  to  render  j-ou  an 
act  of  justice — to  compensate  both  you  and 
him,  as  far  as  I  can,  for  the  anxiety  you  have 
endured.  Consider  yourselves  botJi,  there- 
fore, as  restored  to  your  farms  at  the  terms 
you  proposed  originally.  I  shall  have  leases 
prep;u-fcd — give  up  the  notion  of  emigration 
—the  couutiy  cannot  spare  such  men  as 
you  aud  yoiu-  admirable  son.  I  shall  have 
leases  I  sjiy  prepared,  and  you  will  be  under 
no  necessity  of  leaving  either  Carrigla.ss  or 
.Vhadarra." 

Need  we  de.scribe  the  effect  which  such  a 
•iiuimunication  had  upon  this  sterling- 
hearted  family  ?    Need  we  assui-e  our  readers 


that  the  weight  was  removed  from  idl  their 
heai'ts,  and  the  cloud  from  every  brow  '?  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  that  ISrvau  il'Mahon  and  his 
high-niiudcd  Katlili'tn  were  married  '?  that 
Dora  and  James  followed  theii-  example,  and 
that  EdwiU'd  Burke,  in  due  time,  bestowed  his 
hand  upon  sweet  and  affectionate  Haima 
Cavauagh '? 

We  have  httle  now  to  add.  Young  Chnton, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths,  became  agent 
to  Chevydale,  whose  property  soon  gave 
I^roofs  that  kindness,  good  judgment,  and 
upright  principle  were  best  calculated  not 
only  to  improve  it,  but  to  place  a  landlord 
and  his  tenantry  on  that  footmg  of  mutual 
good-will  and  reciprocal  interest  upon  which 
they  should  ever  stand  towards  each  other. 

We  need  scjircely  say  that  the  sympathy 
felt  for  honest  Jemmy  Burke,  in  consequence 
of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  his  son,  was 
deep  and  genei-al.  He  himself  did  not  re- 
cover it  for  a  long  period,  and  it  was  obsei-ved 
that,  in  future,  not  one  of  his  friends  ever 
uttered  Hycy's  name  iu  his  presence. 

"With  respect  to  that  young  gentleman's 
fate  and  that  of  Teddy  Phats,  we  have  to  re- 
cord a  rather  remarkable  coincidence.  In 
about  three  years  after  his  escape,  his  father 
received  an  account  of  his  death  from 
Montreid,  where  it  ajspears  he  expired  under 
cii-cumstances  of  gi-eat  wretchedness  and 
destitution,  after  having  led,  during  his 
residence  there,  a  most  profligate  and  dis- 
gi-aceful  life.  Eai-ly  the  same  day  on  which 
the  intelligence  of  his  death  reached  his 
family,  they  also  received  ;ui  account  through 
the  M'JIahons  to  the  effect  that  Teddy  I'hats 
had,  on  the  preceding  night,  fallen  from  one 
of  the  clifi's  of  Althadawan  and  broken  liis 
neck  ;  a  fate  which  occasioned  neither 
sui-prise  nor  soitow. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  Bryan  M'Mahon 
and  his  wife  took  Nanny  Peety  into  their 
service ;  and  that  Kate  Hogan  and  Jlr. 
OTinigan  had  always  a  comfortable  seat  at 
their  liospitable  hearth  ;  and  the  latter  a 
warm  glass  of  punch  occasionally,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  said  himself,  of  keeping  him 
properly  sober. 


